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and  opinion,  in  aapiratioQi  and  in  aims,  from 
moit  of  those  around  him.  What  hia  con- 
temporaries worshipped  and  followed  bad  no 
dignity  or  charm*  for  him  ;  he  despised  nhat 
they  desired ;  he  cherished  vhet  they  had 
neglected  and  forsaken  i  they  seemed  hurry- 
ing down  a  steep  incline  of  which  he  saw  the 
ineTitable  abyis,  but  could  not  induce  them 
to  listen  to  Ms  warnings.  The  past,  con- 
taining so  mnch  that  was  beautiiiil  and  noble, 
was  daily  becoming  more  dead,  more  remote, 
and  more  forgotten ;  and  in  the  immediate 
future,  as  far  as  human  eye  could  penetrate, 
no  dawn  of  hope  was  to  be  discerned. 
Much  as  wo  mourn  for  his  untimely  loss, 
deeply  as  we  grieve  over  his  empty  place 
and  his  unfinished  work,  we  can  well  be- 


DE    TOCdDEVILLE.         ■ 
lieio  thai  lie  voulii 
ccaeoUtion  [gi 


in  (he  thought  thi 
from  the  eril  to  coj( 
at  CanaeB  oa  the  it 
purest,  noblest,  true^ 
our  pri^il^c  to  kno 
might  the  lofty  lang( 
fitly  spoken :  "  Si  qui 
cue ;  si,  ut  lapiamibt 
pore  cilinguuntut  n 
quieacas :  nosque,  dot 
deaiderio  et  mulicb^ 
templationem  virtutuj 
neque  lugeii  neque  pi 
tione  te  potiue  et,  al  i 
ulaiione  decoremua." 


Thb  Fall  of  T»nLB  Bock  :  bt  ihb  last 
Man  that  stood  on  it.— I  aoid  I  had  somo- 
thiiig  to  do  with  iho  faU  of  Tablo  Rofk,  th;it 
broad  shell  on  the  Canada  Side,  which  in  1850 
looked  over  tbo  very  caldron  of  the  seething 
waters,  but  which  lumbled  into  it  on  n  certain 
day  in  Ibe  month  of  Jane  of  that,  by  me,  well- 
remembered  year.  AboQt  noon  on  Ilint  day,  I 
accani)ianiad  a  lady  from  the  Clifton  House  to 
tlie  FulU,  Arriiing  at  Table  Rock,  wo  left  our 
carriage,  and  an  no  approached  the  projecling 
platform,  I  pointed  oat  to  my  cotnpi   '  n 

crack  or  fiasurs  wbicb  traversed  ilia  e 

of  the  rock,  remarking  that  it  had  nev  d 

to  me  before.    The  lady  almost  sh  is 

■he  looked  at  it,  and  shrinking  bac  .  d 

(hat  abe  did  not  cars  about  going  near  the  edge. 
"Ah,"  said  I,  takine  her  hand,  "you  might  as 
well  como  on,  Dow  that  you  are  hero.  1  hardly 
think  the  rock  will  take  a  notion  to  fall  merely 
becauBo  wo  are  on  it." 

Thu  platform  jutted  from  tbe  main  land  some 
Eixty  feet,  but,  to  give  the  viairor  a  atill  more 
fearful  projection  over  (he  raging  wa(er8,  a 
wooden  bridge  or  staging,  ha^  been  thrust  W- 
yond  ilie  extreme  edge  fur  aomo  ten  feet.  Tbie 
(erminatcd  iu  n  amalT  box  for  visiiora  to  stand 
nablcd  10 


day  was  very 


bear  its  weight  by  n  ponderous  load  of 
heaped  upon  i(s  inner  ends.  The  day  was 
bright  and  hot,  and  it  being 
at  the  hotels,  but  very  few  visitors  wcro  out,  su 
we  occupied  the  dizzy  pcrcb  alone.  Wo  gazed 
fearfully  out  upon  iboawful  waters,  we  stretched 
our  ticada  timidly  over  (be  frightful  de])th  be- 
low, and  we  felt  our  natures  quail  in  every  fibre 
by  the  deafening  roar  tlint  seemed  to 
as  it  were,  with  an  indvflnablo  dread. 

"This  is  atorriblo  pince,"  said  I.  "Look 
under  thote  and  sec  on  what  a  mere  shell 
stand.  For  years  and  years  the  (celh  of  tlie  i 
rent,  in  ihni  jetting,  angry  adcani,  have  li 
gna\viiigat  that  hollow,  and  eomedny  rliis  pi. 
tim^ftt]]." 

My  companion  sliuddered  and  drew  herself 


together  in  alarm.  Our 
~Ia  of  the  watera  once. 
rcarful  raEcinalion,  wt 
:  looki  upon  each  otl 
corresponding  fear.  "  I  dl 
exclaimed  I,  quickly.  "' 
■eh  is  probably  disintegr, 

I  fall  out  and  topple  don 
turbation.  That  Hsjurc  tt 
usually  large  to-day  1  I 
'  ave,  for  1  do  not  faticv  si 

Ics,  my  paper  muat  be  p 

With  these  very  word<- 

cosely,  though  not  withov 

companion's  hand,  and,  i 

""as  fust  OS  our  feet  co 

t  might  be  called  the  i 

a  langh  when  we  gain 

_  into  onr  carnage,  felt 
made  a  fortunate  escape. 
ard  the  Cliftou,  but  bcr> 

ike  the  explosion  of  an  ( 
IS,  aud  with  a  lond  roar 
leneuth  our  wheels,  W 
Tublc  Rock  hud  fallen, 
nd  it  was,  doubttcsit, 
caused  by  our  flying 
ixaclitude  of  its  cqi 
from  ita  flnal  poise.  In  . 
tilled  wtlb  hurrying 
following  half-hour  wo 
limes  in  advance  of  tlio 
ihat  a  loxlv  and  gcntlomc 
blu  Rock  find  gone  down 
that  the  trot  of  a  dog  W' 
bridge  from  end  to  end, 
disturbed  by  tho  rolling 
trains.  Tubio  Rock  ha 
the  way  1  have  been  dci 
hnjis  never,,  and  thcrcfc 
spoken  of,  I  nlwaya  shut 
Donielhing  to  do  with  its 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


'*  Diogenes  "  is  just  as  rude  as  he  used  to 
be.  He  thinks  we  haye  had  "  enough  Se- 
cession poetry, "  and  implies  that  we  print 
it  to  please  Secession  subscribers.  We  are 
sorry  to  inform  him  that  we  have  very  few 
subscribers  among  this  class,  having  lost 
them  some  years  ago,  when,  deprecating  the 
eyerlasting  discussion  upon  slavery,  we  as- 
serted, from  our  own  recollection,  that  the 
excitement  was  created  by  Mr.  Calhoun  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  the  South  against 
the  North.  Little  did  we  dream  that  his 
doctrines  had  taken  such  root  as  to  destroy 
the  patriotism  of  so  many ! 

Another  correspondent  is  **  wonders  truck 
at  our  copying  those  wretched  doggerels. '' 
Wo  have  done  so,  as  a  part  of  the  living 
age,  not  considering  them  as  poetry,  but 
as  curiosities,  we  may  say  monstrosities,  of 
literature.  They  show  how  much  the  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  the  reason,  may  bo  dis- 
torted, when  people  so  give  themselves  up 
to  one  idea  that  they  wUl  permit  no  other 
to  be  spoken. 

We  nave  no  sympathy  for  such  literature. 
And  for  the  Icamng  spirits,  who  have  Weak- 
ened and  degraded  the  country  in  the  sight 
of  Europe,  we  have  the  same  feeling  as  we 
should  have  for  the  man  who  would  knock 
down  our  mother.  For  all  that  '*  has  come 
and  gone  yet, ''  we  do  not  despair  of  the 
love  of  country  in  the  mass  of  voters  in  any 
State ;  though  we  could  not  have  dreamed 
that  insults  to  the  national  flag  would  have 
been  anywhere  permitted. 

Thank  God  that  our  new  President  enters 
upon  the  difficult  task  of  sustaining  the  gov- 
ernment, with  ah  earnest  desire  to  avoid 
bloodshed.  It  will  be  the  more  difficult  for 
him  to  do  so,  because  the  conspirators  are 
anxious  to  hurry  their  dupes  into  violence, 
in  order  to  make  them  desperate. 

Some  people  say,  "  Let  them  go !  let  the 
separation  be  peaceful ! "  This  is  not  so 
easy  to  carry  out  practically.  In  every  one 
of  the  Seceding  States,  there  are  many  true 
patriots  who  have  been  for  the  moment 
carried  away  by  falsehood,  or  terrified  into 
silence  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  well- 
concocted  conspiracy  which  has  been  drilled 
for  thirty  years.  We  believe  that  in  every 
one  of  them,  except  perhaps  South  Caro- 
lina, a  majority  woula,  if  tney  dared,  give 
their  votes  against  Secession.  And  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  usurpers  is  evi- 
dent, from  their  refusal  to  submit  their  do- 
ings to  the  ratification  of  the  people.  Were 
it  otherwise,  could  we  have  any  reliable  evi- 
dence that  the  leading  politicians  are  sus- 
tained by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 


their  States,  we  should  feci  that  the  nation 
would  be  happier  and  stronger  for  cutting 
them  off; — and  should  be  willing  to  vote  for 
such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as 
would  give  to  the  President  and  Congress 
the  power  to  agree  to  terms  of  separation. 
A  physician  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  a  friend  of 
the  Union,  has  written  the  following  poem  :— 


tt 


SECESSION   CONSUMMATED. 

"  Yankee  Doodle  took  a  saw. 
With  patriot  devotion, 
To  trim  the  Tree  of  Liberty, 
According  to  his  '  notion'' ! 

"  Yankee  Doodle  on  a  limb. 
Like  another  noodle, 
Cut  between  the  tree  and  Aim, 
And  down  came  Yankee  Doodle* 

"  Yankee  Doodle  broke  his  neck. 
Every  bone  about  him, 
And  then  the  Tree  oT  Liberty 
Did  very  well  without  him  ! 


» 


Let  our  statesmen  keep  prominently  the 
true  and  simple  issue  before  the  people: 
this  attempt  at  revolution  is  not  caused  by 
any  wrong  done  or  threatened,  but  because 
people  who  have  ruled  the  country  almost 
ever  since  the  Union  was  consecrated,  have 
been  defeated  in  an  election.  The  pretended 
plea  of  the  right  of  Secession  is  one  that 
would  make  all  government  impossible. 
If  the  Supreme  Law  which  is  above  all  state 
laws  or  constitutions,  can  be  set  aside  at  pleas- 
ure, much  more  may  a  part  of  a  state  sep- 
arate itself  from  another  part ; — and  this  is 
already  talked  of  in  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Much  of  this  misery  is  the  fruit  oi  the 
doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty,  in  which  so 
many  Southern  people  have  been  educated 
by  leaders  who  invented  it  for  a  weapon 
aeainst  the  national  government,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  in  opposition  to  John  Adams. 
We  were  bom  in  Kew  Jersey,  lived  long 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  have  now  been  nearly 
a  score  of  years  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
to  whose  people  we  are  greatly  indebted, 
and  in  whose  soil  we  shall  soon  be  buried. 
For  each  of  these  states  we  have  an  especial 
love ;  but  wider,  deeper,  high  over  all,  is  the 
love  of  OUR  couNTBY.  SuTcly,  this  is  an 
iMtinctive  feeling,  not  absent  in  any  men 
except  in  the  '*  dangerous  classes.'* 

The  Times  says  that  we  can  never  again 
be  80  ffreat  a  nation  as  we  have  been.  We 
are  indeed  greatly  humbled,  but  maj  take 
heart  by  remembering  that  Great  Britain  is 
now  far  stronger  than  she  was  before  that 
Mutiny  cUfhe  Nore  which  threatened  to  un- 
dermine her  naval  power,  and  bring  her  very 
existence  into  peril. 

"  God  is  oar  refuge  in  distress ; 
A  present  help  when  dancers  press, 
in  hlUi  i.ndauoted  we'll  confide." 


EUGENIE   DE    GUERIN. 


From  The  National  Beview. 
EUGENIE  DE  GUEBIN. 

Evgknie  dc  Guerin.  Relionioe.  Publi6  par 
Jules  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  et  G.  S.  Trebu- 
ticn.     Caen.    Ce  volume  ne  se  vend  pas. 

The  "  Remains  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  " 
consist  of  a  short  Memoir  written  by  a 
friend,  her  own  Journal,  and  some  of  her 
Letters.  The  book  has  not  been  publishedi 
ond  the  papers  were  never  intended  to  see 
the  light.  Mdlle.  de  Guerin  herself  was  in 
noways  remarkable  by  her  position ;  she  was 
merely  a  lady  of  good  family,  who  lived  and 
died  in  almost  total  seclusion  from  the  world. 
That  she  numbered  one  or  two  men  of  let- 
ters among  her  friends  was  due  to  their  con- 
nection with  her  brother,  a  poet,  with  some 
resemblance  to  Keat^in  the  style  of  his  tal- 
ent and  in  his  early  death.  Eugenie  de 
Guerin  appears  to  have  shared  her  brother's 
artistic  temperament ;  her  perceptions  of  na- 
ture were  keen,  her  literary  taste  good,  and 
her  style,  commonly  of  an  intense  simplicity, 
is  at  times  relieved  by  a  playful  conversa- 
tional grace.  But  in  all  mere  intellectual 
qualities  she  has  been  excelled  by  a  dozen 
women  whose  names  are  in  every  mouth. 
The  matchless  charm  of  her  writings  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  record  of  a  life, 
written  without  affectation  but  also  without 
disguise,  intended  only  for  the  eyes  of  a 
brother  and  of  a  friend  from  whom  no  thought 
was  a  secret ;  even  the  father  whom  she 
loved  passionately  was  not  suffered  to  see 
them,  lest  their  melancholy  should  distress 
him.  Complete  up  to  a  certain  point,  they 
are  also  guarded  by  a  feminine  reserve  from 
all  sentimentalism ;  they  contain  much  that 
could  never  have  been  said  in  public,  but 
nothing  that  might  not  have  been  said  aloud. 
The  need  of  a  southern  and  artistic  nature  to 
express  a  portion  of  what  it  feels  in  words 
has  never  been  suffered  to  degenerate  into 
chronic  garrulity ;  it  was  only  from  time  to 
time  that  half  a  dozen  sentences,  the  expres- 
sion of  many  days'  experiences,  were  written 
down;  and  the  few  pages  that  were  thus 
filled  are  rather  the  index  of  a  life  than  an 
autobiography. 

Eugenie  wa»  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  whose  estate  bad  been  reduced  by 
the  Revolution  to  the  single  chateau  of  Cayla 
in  Languedoc.  The  little  country-house, 
with  its  terrace  and  garden,  in  the  style  of 
Louis  Quinze,  lay  hidden  among  mountains 


and  woods ;  the  neighbors  consisted  of  a  few 
cousins  and  the  clergy.  When  only  four- 
teen, Eugenie,  who  slept  in  the  same  room 
with  her  mother,  woke  up  to  find  her  dying. 
Placed  by  this  bereavement  virtually  at  the 
head  of  the  family,  the  young  girl,  who  had 
been  lively  and  fond  of  laughter,  became 
thoughtful  and  collected;  her  life  changed 
all  at  once;  '*it  was  like  a  flower  thrown 
upon  a  coffin."  To  deep  religious  irapres- 
siona  she  now  joined  an  unusual  solidity  of 
character.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  a  wish  to 
share  the  studies  of  her  brother  Maurice, 
whom  she  loved  passionately,  partly  that 
she  might  better  understand  the  services  of 
her  Church,  she  insisted  on  learning  Latin. 
Shut  out  as  she  was  from  books  and  society, 
she  seems  to  have  felt,  what  Luther  so  pow- 
erfully expressed,  that  the  human  heart  is 
like  mill-stones,  which,  in  default  of  other 
grist,  will  grind  themselves.  As  her  brother 
grew  up,  he  of  course  left  home  to  go  into 
the  world.  His  sisters  were  too  well-born 
to  marry  into  the  bourgeoisie,  and  too  poor 
to  be  sought  in  marriage  by  men  of  their 
own  rank.  Except  for  the  occcasion  of  her 
brother's  wedding,  and  once  after  his  death, 
Eugenie  never  seems  to  have  stayed  in 
Paris;  and  in  her  father's  house,  where  a 
stranger  was  an  event  to  be  recorded  and 
talked  over,  she  was  thrown  completely  upon 
her  own  resources.  Fortunately,  the  routine 
of  her  days  has  been  described  by  her  sister. 

<*  She  rose,  except  when  she  was  unwell, 
at  six  o'clock.  After  dressing  she  prayed 
aloud  or  in  thought ;  and  when  she  was  in  a 
town,  she  never  missed  going  to  hear  Mass 
at  the  nearest  altar.  At  Cayla,  after  her 
prayers,  she  went  into  her  father's  room, 
eitlier  to  attend  to  him  or  to  give  him  his 
breakfast,  during  which  she  read  to  him. 
At  nine  o'clock  she  came  back  into  her  own 
room,  and  repeated  the  prayers  of  the  Mass. 
If  her  father  was  well  and  did  not  want  her 
attendance,  she  employed  herself  in  writing 
or  reading,  or  in  working,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond,  having  the  same  fairy-like  quick- 
ness of  finger  as  of  mind ;  or  perhaps  she 
looked  over  household  matters,  which  she 
managed  with  great  taste  and  good  senses 
At  noon  she  went  back  to  her  room,  and  re- 
peated the  Angelus ;  then  came  dinner-time. 
After  dinner,  if  the  weather  allowed,  she 
took  a  walk  to  amuse  her  father,  or  some- 
times that  she  might  visit  the  neighboring 
village,  if  there  was  a  sick  person  to  see  or 
any  one  in  sorrow  to  comfort.  If,  on  com- 
ing back)  about  two  o'clock,  she  resumed 
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bcT  reading,  she  always  took  her  work,  and 
knitted  as  she  read,  not  liking  even  the 
shadow  of  an  idle  hour.  At  three  o'cbck 
she  went  back  to  her  room,  where  she  com- 
monly read  the  *  Visit  to  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment,' by  St.  Alphonso  Liguori,  or  perhaps 
the  life  of  the  saint  of  the  day.  After  that 
she  wrote  till  five  o'clock,  if  her  father  did 
not  send  for  her.  At  five  she  recited  the 
Itosary,  and  meditated  till  supper-time.  At 
seven  she  joined  the  family  circle,  but  never 
stopped  working.  After  supper  she  went  to 
the  kitchen,  to  pray  with  the  servants,  or 
often,  during  the  vintage,  to  teach  some  lit- 
tle ignorant  boy  his  catechism.  The  rest  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  needlework ;  and 
at  ten  o'clock  she  was  in  bed,  having  first 
read  over  the  subject  on  which  she  meant  to 
meditate  next  day,  in  order  that  she  might 
fall  asleep  with  this  good  thought.  LasUy, 
it  is  right  to  add,  that  every  month  she  pre- 
pared herself  for  death,  and  chose  one  of  the 
saints  whom  she  was  most  drawn  to  as  a 
model  for  imitation." 

A  few  details  as  to  the  books  she  read 
inay  be  gleaned  from  her  Journal.  Her  fa- 
vorites are  mostly  such  as  a  devout  woman 
of  strong  sense  might  be  expected  to  choose 
-— <*  the  marvellous  thinker,  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
and  St.  Theresa,  whose  passionate  mysticism 
was  so  wonderfully  tempered  by  shrewd 
common  sense  and  by  the  habit  of  govern- 
ment." Among  more  profane  authors, 
Moli^re  and  Xavier  de  Maistro  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  approved ;  the  latter,  a 
friend  of  her  brother,  has  evidently  influ- 
enced her  style.  Modem  literature,  per- 
haps fortunately,  was  a  little  rare  at  Cayla ; 
the  Memoirea  trAndryane,  after  some  cen- 
sures, are  dismissed  with  high  praise ;  and 
De  Custine  receives  more  qualified  commen- 
dation as  amusing.  Once  Victor  Hugo's 
Notre  Dame  was  sent  for  from  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  It  had  been  a  question  whether 
she  ought  to  read  it ;  but  she  was  now  in 
mature  life,  and  decided  that  she  might 
^'meet  the  Devil  without  making  him  a 
friend."  The  book  was  never  procured: 
but  we  find  her  soon  afterwards  sending 
back  Delphine  unfinished  and  in  disgust. 
**  Mme.  de  Stael,"  she  observes,  '*  is  always 
preaching  right  and  acting  wrong.  I  detest 
those  women  who  mount  the  pulpit  and  lay 
their  passions  bare."  Scott,  and  up  to  a 
certain'  point  Lamartine,  were  the  only  nov- 
elists whom  she  cordially  admired.  Her 
reading  was  evidently  intensive  rather  than 


wide.  But  the  passages  which  she  quotes 
are  without  exception  of  high  merit.  The 
few  lines  of  poetry  that  occur  make  us  re- 
gret that  the  editor  has  not  indicated  the 
sources.  Once  she  quotes  from  Shakspeare 
with  a  characteristic  comment :  "  *  There  are 
beings  who  are  taken  from  the  world  for  lit- 
tle faults ;  it  is  in  love  and  to  save  them  from 
fresh  falls.  K  one  did  not  know  that  this 
thought  was  Shakspeare's,  one  would  think 
it  Fdnelon's.  Oh,  I  know  to  whom  I  apply 
it." 

The  application  in  her  own  mind  was  no 
doubt  to  her  brother  Maurice.  What  the 
little  frailties  were  which  his  sister  felt  so 
deeply  we  need  scarcely  ask.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  he  sickened,  and  in  a  few 
months  died.  "The  affection  which  cov- 
ered all  others,  the  heart  of  her  heart,"  was 
taken  from  her.  The  death  was  not  unex- 
pected, for  his  health  had  always  been  weak ; 
even  when  she  danced  at  his  wedding,  Eu- 
genie's presaging  affection  had  tormented 
her  with  a  second-sight  of  coffins  placed 
round  the  room ;  but  the  blow  was  not  the 
less  terrible ;  "  If  the  heavens  were  to  fall,** 
she  said,  **  it  would  add  nothing  to  my  dis- 
tress." Henceforward  only  two  wishes  kept 
her  alive, — the  desire  to  cherish  her  father's 
old  age,  and  the  hope  of  publishing  her 
brother's  works.  Slight  as  this  last  wish 
may  appear,  it,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
has  never  yet  been  accomplished;  and 
Maurice  de  Gu6rin  is  only  remembered  by 
the  single  fragment  which  George  Sand 
edited,  the  "  Centaur."  Mdlle.  de  Guerin 
lived  on  through  ten  years  of  monotonous 
suffering,  only  consoled  by  the  devoted 
friendship  of  her  own  and  her  brother's 
friends.  For  one  of  these  last  the  latter 
part  of  her  Journal  was  kept  |  to  another 
the  few  letters  that  have  been  printed  were 
addressed.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same 
gentleman  the  correspondent  of  George 
Sand  and  of  Mdlle.  de  Gudrln.  Probably, 
to  quote  an  expression  of  her  own,  she  had 
placed  the  cross  between  her  friend  and 
herself  to  sustain  both.  At  last,  in  1848, 
the  end  arrived.  "I  believe,"  says  her 
sister,  **  she  saw  the  approach  of  death,  but 
she  never  spoke  of  it ;  she  would  have  feared 
to  pain  us."  One  of  her  last  directions  was, 
that  her  papers  should  be  burned. 

The  private  journals  and  letters  from 
which  our  extracts  have  been  made  were 
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saved  from  destruction,  probably,  because 
they  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  family. 
They  have  been  printed  for  circulation 
among  a  few  friends.  As  time  removes 
the  reasons  for  privacy,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  given  to  the  world.  Gen- 
erally, there  is  a  certain  indecorum  in  pub- 
lishing private  experiences  or  feelings  of 
any  kind.  But  the  life  of  a  woman  like 
Mdlle.  de  Guerin  is  at  once  so  transparent 
and  so  deep,  that  it  may  bear  any  scrutiny, 
and  wfll  never  be  penetrated  except  by  the 
subtle  insight  of  sympathy.  Memoirs  of 
this  kind  are  so  scarce  that,  to  the  few  who 
value  them  at  all,  they  are  inestimable.  But 
on  other  and  higher  grounds  their  publica- 
tion is  desirable.  The  large  public  of  hon- 
est men  and  pure  women  in  France  are  lit- 
tle aware  how  much  their  national  character 
is  depreciated  by  the  nameless  baseness  and 
badness  of  their  novel-literature.  It  is  no 
inveterate  prejudice  that  leads  Englishmen 
to  ascribe  the  morals  of  stock-jobbers  and 
of  lorettes  to  a  great  people  whom  we  sin- 
cerely wish  to  respect ;  most  of  us  are  con- 
strained to  take  our  information  second- 
hand, and  to  trust  to  the  pictures  of  French 
society  which  native  novelists  draw;  and 
France  suffers  for  the  faults  of  a  class  who 
base  their  ideal  of  life  on  the  breach  of  ev- 
ery commandment  except  the  fifth ;  jus't  as 
English  society  on  the  Continent  is  too  often 
judged  from  the  noisy  and  underbred  among 
our  countrymen.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to 
remove  such  misconceptions  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  family  interior  as  the  me- 
moirs of  Mdlle.  de  Guerin  show  us,  in  which 
delicacy,  purity,  and  the  practice  of  little 
household  charities  seem  as  native  to  the 
daily  life  as  they  could  be  in  the  most  blame- 
less English  home.  With  a  little  change  of 
names  and  local  coloring,  the  Journal  might 
have  been  kept,  and  the  life  lived,  by  hun- 
dreds of  English  ladies.  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  slightly  even  the  chief  difference, 
that  of  faith,  affects  the  writer's  character. 
Probably  many  English  Protestants  will  be 
startled  to  hear  of  a  Catholic  lady  who  was 
eminently  devout,  and  who  yet  felt  no  at- 
tractions to  conventual  life,  and  disUked 
confessing  to  a  priest  who  was  not  a  firiend« 
Only  perhaps  in  one  point  is  there  a  mariied 
difference.  A  sensible  Englishwoman  would 
regard  cheerfulness  aa  a  duty  in  itself,  and 
would  shrink  from  expressing  any  difgust 


with  life.  The  ascetic  element  in  Catholi- 
cism inspires  a  different  tone ;  and  Mdlle.  de 
Gudrin  never  hesitates  to  confess  that  life 
has  no  attractions,  and  that  she  will  be  glad 
to  lay  it  down.  "  At  the  bottom  of  all  we 
find  emptiness  and  nothing,"  the  phrase  she 
quotes  from  Bossuet,  is  the  key-note  to  her 
confessions. 

We  proceed  to  quote  at  some  length  one 
or  two  passages  from  the  Jouma}.  The 
first  that  occurs  opens  cheerfully;  it  was 
written  before  her  great  loss. 


(I 


En  lisant  un  livre  de  g^ologie,  j'ai  ren- 
contrd  un  61^phant  fossile  d^couvert  dans 
la  Laponie,  et  une  pirogue  ddterr^e  dans 
I'He  des  Cygnes  en  creusant  les  fondations 
du  Pont  des  Invalides.  Me  voil4  sur  1'616- 
phant,  me  voiU  dans  la  pirogue  faisant  le 
tour  des  mers  du  Nord  et  de  I'lle  des  Cyg- 
nes. Voyant  ces  lieux  du  temps  de  ces 
choses :  la  Laponie  chaude,  verdoyante  et 
peuplee,  non  de  nains,  mais  d'hommes  beaux 
et  grands,  de  femmes  s'en  allant  en  prome- 
;de  I 


que  je  la  trouve  belle !  Et  see  habitants  qui 
sont-ils,  que  font-ils  dans  ce  coin  du  globe  P 
Descendants  comme  nous  de  Tcxile  d'Eden, 
connaissent-ils  sa  naissance,  sa  vie,  sa  chute, 
sa  lamentable  et  merveilleuse  histoire ;  cette 
Eve  pour  laquelle  il  a  perdu  le  ciel,  tant 
de  malheur  et  de  bonhcur  ensemble,  tant 
d'esp^rances  dans  la  foi,  tant  de  larmes  sur 
leurs  enfants,  tant  et  tant  de  choses  que 
nous  savons,  que  savait  peut-^tre  avant  nuos 
ce  peuple,  dont  il  ne  reste  qu'une  planche  P 
Xaufrages  de  Thumanitd  que  Dieu  scul  con- 
nait  dont  il  a  lach^  dans  les  profondeurs  de 
la  terre,  comme  pour  les  derober  k  notre 
curiosity.  S'il  en  laisse  voir  quelque  chose, 
c'est  pour  nous  apprendre  que  ce  globe  est 
un  abime  de  malheurs,  que  ce  qu'on  ^gne 
k  remuer  ses  entrailles  c'est  ded^couvrir  des 
inscriptions  fun^raires,  des  cimeti^res.  La 
mort  est  au  fond  de  tout,  et  on  creuse  tou- 
jours  comme  qui  cherche  Pimmortalitd." 

[«  In  reading  a  book  on  geologv,  I  met 
with  a  fossil  elephant  discovered  in  Lapland ; 
and  with  a  canoe,  found  in  the  He  des  Cygnes 
in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  Pont  des 
Invafides.  Behold  me  on  the  elephant ;  be- 
hold me  in  the  canoe,  gliding  over  the  seas 
of  the  north  and  of  the  lie  des  Cvgnes. 
Looking  at  these  places  in  the  times  ox  these 
things :  Lapland,  worm,  verdant,  and  peo- 
pled not  with  dwarfs,  but  with  tall  and  hand- 
some men ;  women  riding  on  an  elephant  in 
these  forests,  under  these  now  frozen  moun- 
tainsi  and  the  He  des  Cygnes,  white  witJi 
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flowers  and  swan's  down.  Oh,  how  beautiful 
it  is !  And  the  inhabitants,  who  are  they  ? 
What  are  they  doing  in  that  corner  of  the 
world  ?  Descendants  like  ourselves,  of  the 
exile  of  Eden,  do  they  know  the  story  of  his 
birth,  his  fall,  his  lamentable  and  marvellous 
history :  this  Eve  for  whom  he  lost  heaven, 
80  much  sorrow  and  joy  together,  so  many 
hopes  in  faith,  so  many  tears  shed  over  their 
chUdren,  so  many,  many  things  which  we 
know,  how  many  of  them  were  known  before 
us  to  this  people  of  whose  existence  only  a 
single  plank  repiains  to  testify  ?  Shipwrecks 
of  humanity  known  only  to  God ;  concealed 
by  him  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  as  if  to 
hide  them  from  our  curiosity.  If  he  has 
suffered  us  to  see  something  of  them,  it  is 
to  teach  us  that  this  ^lobe  is  an  abyss  of 
soiTow ;  that  all  that  is  gained  by  stirring 
its  depths,  is  the  discovery  of  cemeteries,  of 
funeral  inscriptions.  Death  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  things, — ^yet  we  continue  to  search,  as 
one  who  seeks  there  for  immortality."] 

The  transition  from  a  string  of  playful 
fancies  to  religion  in  its  most  sombre  senti- 
ments is  highly  characteristic  of  the  writer. 
A  strong  feeling  of  any  kind,  even  despair, 
seems  to  be  a  relief  from  the  ennui  of  ordi- 
nary life.  We  in  England  know  something 
of  the  craving  for  occupation  in  any  shape 
that  possesses  unmarried  women  of  strong 
character ;  but  among  us  it  finds  vent  in  a 
hundred  useful  or  harmless  forms,— in  dis- 
trict societies,  in  the  study  of  new  sciences, 
or  in  writing  religious  novels.  There  is 
comparatively  little  of  this  in  France.  Sis- 
terhoods of  Martha  and  Mary,  and  such-like 
kindred  forms  of  ladies*  committees,  no  doubt 
exist ;  but  they  find  the  poor  more  jealous 
of  interference  than  our  own  are,  and  the 
ground  is  already  occupied  by  the  priests, 
and  by  those  regular  fraternities.  The  prej- 
udice against  educated  women,  which  is  still 
far  from  extinct  in  England,  is  infinitely 
stronger  in  France,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
higher  circles  of  the  capital.  This  is  no 
doubt  chiefly  the  result  of  habit ;  the  ideal 
of  women  has  been  formed  from  those  who 
are  trained  in  convents  and  under  the 
priests ;  and  the  worthy  directresses  of 
schools  shrink  very  naturally  from  any  ap- 
proach to  lafemmeemancipke,  and  view  secu- 
lar studies  beyond  the  common  bent  with  ex- 
treme suspicion.  It  is  something  of  the 
same  feeling  which  regards  the  cultivation  of 
the  physique  as  indelicate,  and  shrinks  from 
« the  rude  unfeeling  health  "  which  English 


ladies  derive  from  riding  and  long  country- 
walks.  The  native  quickness  and  unrivalled 
conversational  talent  of  French  women  en- 
ables them  to  talk,  and  even  to  think,  well 
on  less  knowledge  than  would  sustain  any 
other  race.  If  they  marry  early,  they  scarcely 
feel  the  want  of  high  intellectual  training ; 
or  if  they  come  in  contact  with  superior 
men,  they  easily  seize  the  ideas  that  circu- 
late around  them.  But  the  want  of  thought 
tells  none  the  less,  and  avenges  itself  natu- 
rally ;  it  leads  to  a  brilliant  hojlowness  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  salons,  where  trifles, 
scandals,  and  little  narrow  views  of  faith  or 
politics  take  the  place  of  serious  ideas :  it 
is  the  source  of  vice,  or  at  least  of  indiscre- 
tion, among  the  more  impulsive  and  worse 
trained,  who  take  refuge  from  vacuity  in 
passion ;  and  in  nobler  natures,  like  that  of 
Mdlle.  de  Gu6rin,  it  wears  away  life  itself, 
by  the  ceaseless  tension  of  the  soul.  Her 
position  did  not  often  bring  her  into  mixed 
society.  When  she  saw  the  world  in  her 
visits  to  Paris,  she  was  able  to  remain  out- 
side it,  enjoying  it  but  self-sphered.  The 
relief  from  solitude  and  the  glitter  of  new 
ideas  did  not  attract  her  so  much  as  the  in- 
sincerity disgusted  her.  The  judgment  she 
passes  is  the  more  remarkable  in  one  who, 
we  are  told,  made  a  great  success  by  her 
character  and  originality,  in  spite  of  her  pro- 
vincial training. 

<'  Tant  d'habilete,  de  finesse,  de  chcUterie, 
de  souplesse  ne  s'obticnnent  pas  sans  prej- 
udice, sans  leur  sacrifier  point  de  graces. 
Et  n^anmoins  je  les  aime,  j'aime  tout  ce  qui 
est  ^l^gance,  bon  goi]kt,  beUes  et  nobles 
mani^res.  Je  m'encnante  aux  conversations 
distingu6es  et  sdrieuses  des  hommes,  comme 
aux  causeries  perles  fines  des  femmes,  k  ce 
jeu  si  joli,  si  aelicat  de  leurs  l^vres  dont  je 
n'avais  pas  id^e.  C'est  charmant,  otit,  c^est 
charmaiU  en  verite  (chanson),  pour  qui  se 
prend  aux  appareuces,  mais  je  ne  m'en  con- 
tente  pas.  Le  moyen  de  s'en  contenter, 
quand  on  tient  k  la  valeur  morale  des  choses  P 
Ceci  dit  dans  le  sens  de  faire  vie  dans  le 
monde,  d*en  tirer  du  bonheur,  d'y  fonder  des 
espdranccs  sdricuses,  d'y  croire  k  quelque 
chose.  Mmes.  de  .  .  .  sent  venues,  je  les 
ai  crues  longtemps  amies,  k  entendre  leurs 

Saroles  expansives,  leur  mutuel  tdmoignage 
'inter^t,  et  ce  d^licieux  ma  ckhre  de  Paris ; 
oui,  c'est  k  les  croire  amies,  et  c'est  vrai 
tant  qu'elles  sont  en  pr^ence,  mais  au  de- 
part on  dirait  que  chacune  a  laiss^  sa  cari- 
cature 4  Tautre.  Plaisantes  liaisons !  maisil 
en  existe  d'autres  heureosement  pour  moL" 
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[«  So  much  cleverness,  acuteness,  kitten- 
like playfulness,  and  pliantness,  cannot  be 
obtained  without  injury,  without  sacrificing 
to  them  some  graces.  And  nevertheless  1 
like  them ;  I  like  all  that  is  elegant,  in  good 
taste,  of  noble  and  beautiful  manners.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  dignified  and  serious  con- 
versations of  the  men,  as  well  as  with  the 
lighter  talk,  pearl-fine,  of  the  women ;  this 
play  of  their  lips,  pretty  and  delicate  to  a 
aegree  of  which  I  oad  not  an  idea.  It  is 
charming,  *  Yes,  it  is  charming  in  truth,'  for 
whoever  will  be  satisfied  with  appearances, 
but  I  am  not  content  with  them.  How  can 
they  content  any  one  who  has  regard  to  the 
moral  value  of  things.  AVho  looks  at  the 
world  with  a  view  of  true  life  in  it,  of  draw- 
ing happiness  from  it,  of  founding  serious 
hopes  upon  it,  of  believing  in  something  in 

it.   Mmcs.  de meet :  to  hear  their  candid 

greetings,  their  mutual  protestations  of  in- 
terest and  the  delicious  'ma  chere '  of  Paris, 
I  should  take  them  for  old  friends.  Yes,  one 
would  think  them  friends,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  together  it  is  true ;  but  when  they  part  one 
would  say  that  each  had  left  her  caricature 
with  the  other.  Pleasant  connections  I  but 
happily  for  me  there  are  other  kinds  in  the 
world."] 

How  exalted  her  notion  of  friendship  was, 
we  learn  from  another  passage,  which  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  remarkable.  It  will  serve 
to  complete  the  hasty  sketch,  to  which  our 
space  limits  us,  of  a  life  that  deserves  to  be 
studied  in  its  entirety. 

**  J'ai  toujours  cherch^  une  amiti^  forte 
et  telle  que  la   mort    seule   la  pikt  ret- 


verser,  bonheur  et  malheur  que  j'ai  eu, 
hclas!  dans  Maurice.  NuUe  femme  n'a  pu 
ni  ne  le  pourra  remplacer;  nuUe  m^me  la 
plus  distingu^e  n'a  pu  m'ofirir  cette  liaison 
d'intelligence  et  de  goiits,  cette  relation 
large,  unie  et  de  tenue.  Bien  de  fixe,  de 
dur6e,  de  vital  dans  les  sentiments  des 
femmes;  leurs  attachements  entr'elles  ne 
sont  que  de  jolis  noeuds  de  rubans.  Je  les 
remarque  ces  l^g^res  tendresses  dans  toutes 
les  amies.  Ne  pouvons-nous  done  pas  nous 
aimer  autrement  ?  Je  ne  sais  ni  n'en  con- 
nais  d'exemple  au  present,  pas  m^me  dans 
rhistoire.  Oreste  et  Pylade  n'ont  pas  de 
soeurs.  Cela  m'impatiente  quand  j'y  pense, 
et  que  vous  autres  ayez  au  coeur  une  chose 
qui  nous  y  manque.  £n  revanche,  nous 
avons  le  devouement." 

["  I  have  always  sought  a  strong  friendship 
— such  an  one  as  death  alone  could  destroy, 
a  happiness  and  a  sorrow  which  I  have  had, 
alas!  in  Maurice.  No  woman  could  nor 
can  take  his  place ;  none,  even  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, could  offer  me  that  fellowship  of 
intelligence  and  of  tastes ;  that  intimate  re- 
lationship so  large,  strong,  and  tender.  There 
is  nothing  fixed,  durable,  vital  in  the  senti* 
ments  of  women ;  their  attachments  among 
themselves  are  only  pretty  knots  of  ribbon. 
I  remark  these  light  tendernesses  in  all  fe- 
male friends.  Can  we  not  then,  love  each 
other  in  any  other  fashion  P  I  know  no  such 
example  at  present,  and  I  know  of  none  even 
in  history.  Orestes  and  Pvlades  have  no 
sisters.  It  vexes  me  to  think  of  it,  and  that 
you  men  have  in  your  hearts  one  thing 
which  is  wanting  in  ours.  Instead  of  it,  we 
have  devotedness."] 


Marike  and  Land  Compassks. — The  va- 
riation of  tho  compass  in  difibrent  parts  of  the 
world  IB  a  fact  to  which  scientific  men  have  di- 
rected much  attention.  At  present,  a  baUinced 
magnetic  needle  points  to  twenty-two  and  a  half 
degrees  vfe»t  of  the  trne  north.  Tiiere  is  also  a 
diurnnl  clian^,  but  tho  variations  arc  very  small, 
and  doahiicKs  occasioned  by  tho  tempcratnre. 
The  pro(>or  making  of  magnets  involvos  great 
skill  and  uire.  When  made,  they  may  be  pre- 
served n  long  while  if  placed  parallel  with  the 
north-pointin<7  end  of  one  against  tho  south- 
pointinji^  end  of  another.  The^  will  thus 
strengthen  each  other.    After  taluog  a  needle 


off  its  bearing  it  should  be  placed  in  tho  position 
it  seemed  to  prefer,  and  then  it  will  not  be  in- 
jured. Rongh  usage,  shaking,  cleaning  with 
sand  paper,  etc.,  injure  them.  Different  from 
tho  mariner's,  tho  land  compass  has  no  cord, 
and  the  needlo  alone  is  used.  The  needle  oiir^ht 
not  to  be  too  heavy,  and  should  hnvo  its  mag- 
netism equally  distributed.  The  two  ends  of 
the  magnet  ought  to  have  the  Fame  amount  of 
detcctivo  force,  otherwise  it  will  not  point  ex- 
actly in  its  proper  direction,  while  its  axis  of 
figure  must  coiTespond  with  its  magnetic  axis. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  objection  to  having 
needles  too  long  or  too  short ;  the  best  length  is 
thought  to  be  about  five  inches. 
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From  The  Kxnminer. 


Works  and  Correspondence  of  Alexis  de  Toe- 
queville.*  Edited  by  Gustave  de  Beau- 
mont, Membre  de  I'Institut. 

To  M.  Gustaye  de  Beaumont,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  attached  of  the  numerous 
Mends  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  whose 
death  two  years  since  deprived  France  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  has  fallen  the  duty  of 
editing  his  correspondence,  which  has  been 
performed  in  a  manner  to  prove  that  the  la- 
bor was  one  of  love.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  extremely  interesting  collec- 
tion of  letters  before  us  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted by  the  present  publication,  many 
being  withheld  for  reasons  which  scarcely 
require  explanation,  the  writer's  opinions 
considered,  and  the  existing  state  of  the 
press  in  France. 

M.  de  Tocqueville's  high  reputation  as  a 
statesman  is  well  known,  but  these  letters 
make  us  acquainted  with  a  great  man  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  show  "  the  very  life  of  the 
machine."  Always  correct  in  judgment  and 
clear  in  appreciation,  his  expressed  opinions 
in  familiar  writing  have  a  prophetic  charac- 
ter in  their  political  and  moral  justness, 
which  events  haye  proved  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  not  only  is  his  foresight  dis- 
played and  his  wisdom  confirmed,  but  every 
sentiment  he  utters  is  full  of  noble  feeling, 
and  chivalrous,  almost  romantic,  generosity 
of  thought.  Truth  was  his  goal,  and  its 
light  shines  out  in  all  his  words  as  it  did  in 
all  his  acts.  Whatever  subject  he  took  in 
hand  he  studied  minutely,  in  order  to  make 
himself  master  of  it,  and  allow  no  room  for 
prejudice  or  self-deception.  It  was  thus  he 
judged  the  English  nation,  and  on  this  ac- 
count his  opinions  are  of  more  weight  than 
those  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, who  generally  persist  in  seeing  our  in- 
stitutions from  a  point  of  view  peculiar  to 
their  own  habits  and  customs.  The  letters 
he  addresses  to  numerous  Englishmen  of 
note  on  this  subject  are  most  valuable,  and 
will  be  eagerly  read.  Those  of  a  more  do- 
mestic character  possess  a  singidar  charm  in 
the  warmth  of  their  friendliness  and  the 
kindness  of  heart  they  exhibit ;  not  the  least 
charming  are  those  in  which  the  amiable 
lady  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  his  widow 

*  '*  (Euvres  et  Correspondance  inedites  d*  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville,**  Padlic^s  et  Preced^es  d*ane  no- 
tice par  Gostave  de  Beaumont,  Membre  de  Tlnsti- 
tnt    Paris:  Michel  Uvylfrires.    1861. 


is  named.  All  received  notions  of  the  im- 
perfections of  a  French  menage  are  refuted 
by  the  pleasant  glimpses  he  affords  of  his 
interior.  He  chose  his  English  wife  for  her 
virtues  alone,  and  during  their  union  of  five- 
and-twenty  years  their  happiness  evidently 
knew  no  diminution;  he  dwells  on  her 
merits  with  fondness,  associates  her  with  all 
his  stujlies  and  all  his  pleasures,  and  fails 
not  to  excite  in  the  reader  more  than  a 
stranger's  interest  for  one  so  accomplished 
and  so  devoted. 

He  visited  England  several  times,  but  re- 
grets the  shortness  of  his  stay,  though,  how- 
ever brief  it  may  have  been,  the  observa* 
tions  he  made  on  our  laws,  our  people,  and 
our  constitution  could  hardly  have  been 
more  lucid  and  correct  from  longer  acqu&int- 
ance.  His  modesty  as  to  his  own  acquire- 
ments and  his  earnest  striving  after  truth 
make  him  difficult  in  satisfying  himself,  and, 
in  this,  his  example  is  worth  following  by 
many  less  gifted  and  less  conscientious  writ- 
ers. There  is  a  certain  r^emblance  in  this 
respect  in  some  of  his  letters  to  those  of 
Schiller,  to  Komer,  and,  to  judge  by  his 
early  writings,  one  might  be  induced  to  think 
nature  hesitated  as  to  whether  her  child 
should  be  a  great  poet  or  an  eminent  states- 
man. A  calm  severity  of  thought  and  seri- 
ouB  Tiew  of  human  affairs  subdued  the  poet 
within  him,  and  gave  to  reality  what  would 
have  been  precious  to  fancy  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

M.  de  Beaumont's  memoir  of  his  admira- 
ble and  illustrious  friend  is  pleasing,  though 
rather  labored,  and  he  is  sometimes  wanting 
in  that  simplicity  which  was  a  characteristic 
of  De  Tocqueville ;  no  doubt  he  has  had  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  to  which  a  French 
writer  of  the  biography  of  an  honest  and 
liberal  lover  of  his  country  is  subject  at  this 
moment.  The  notice  is,  however,  of  much 
value  as  to  facts,  and  presents  the  man  from 
youth  to  premature  decay  in  a  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory view,  while  it  breathes  a  spirit  of 
love  and  admiration  entirely  deserved  by  its 
object,  as  the  letters  which  fbUow  most  fully 
demonstrate. 

"  Besides,"  remarks  the  biographer,  **  the 
writer,  whose  merits  are  universally  known, 
there  is  in  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  to  be  cim- 
sidered  the  man  himself,  less  understood,  ol 
whom  an  intimacy  of  thirty  years  has  al- 
lowed me  to  judge  better  than  another.    It 
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is  therefore  the  man  whom  I  have  been  de- 
sirous to  paint  in  the  notice  to  this  publica- 
tionj  and,"  he  adds,  "the  best  means  of 
causing  him  to  be  both  admired  and  loyed 
is  to  represent  him  impartially  as  he  really 
was,  without  panegyric  or  other  ornament 
than  sihcerity." 

He  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1805,  of  a  noble 
Norman  family,  and,  by  his  mother's  side, 
was  descended  from  Malesherbes.  His 
fiither,  the  Count  de  Tocqheyille,  a  peer  of 
France,  was,  under  the  Restoration,  succes- 
sively Prefi&t  of  Metz,  Amiens,  and  Ver- 
sailles. ''  Except  good  manners  and  good 
sentiments,"  the  cleyer  boy  learned  little  at 
home;  but,  weak  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
contrived  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  at  the 
Academy  of  Metz  to  carry  off  the  first  prize 
for  French  composition.  A  passion  for 
travel,  with  a  view  to  examine  quesd^yns 
which  -already  sprung  in  his  mind,  ^used 
him  to  abandon  his  studies  too  80on»  accord- 
ing to  his  after-view  of  the  case,  chough  the 
world  has  little  reason  to  agree  with  him. 
He  has  left  a  manuscript  account  of  his  wan- 
derings  in  Italy  and  Sicily  with  his  brother, 
which  is  curious  as  proving  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  ob«erved  and  his  desire  to 
gain  real  information.  Dazzled  by  the  glo- 
ries of  ancient  architecture,  his  first  wish  was 
to  study  it  in  its  fundamental  principles,  in 
order  to  the  guidance  of  his  taste  and  the 
perfection  of  his  judgment.  While  contem- 
plating the  ruins  of  Rome,  his  characteristic 
romark  is  that  "  her  fall  dated  from  the 
day  her  liberties  were  lost."  The  beauties 
of  Sicilian  scenery,  in  admiration  of  which 
he  is  enthusiastic,  absorb  him  less  than  re- 
gret for  the  debasement  of  her  peojde  and 
anxiety  to  discover  a  remedy  for  their  suf- 
fering. His  forensic  career  began  in  1827, 
when  he  was  just  twenty-one,  and  immedi- 
ately the  superiority  of  his  mind  became  con- 
spicuous ;  he  soon  felt  that  a  wider  field  of 
usefixlness  lay  before  him  than  his  mere  pro- 
fession, and  the  stirring  spirit  of  the  time 
acted  upon  and  urged  him  to  action.  "  It 
it  difficult,"  says  M.  de  Beaumont,  "for 
those  who  did  not  witness  the  state  of  affairs 
In  1827-8  to  nnderttend  the  ardor  of  feeling 
then  existing.  The  empire  bad  fedlen  twelve 
yeere  before ;  for  tlie  ^t  time  France  had 
known  liberty  and  loved  it.  Liberty,  a  con- 
solation to  some,  a  sovereign  good  to  others, 
hadoTBiAodforattAnew  eomitKy.    loetita- 


tions  in  place  of  a  single  man,  new  man* 
ners,  and,  in  the  midst  of  profotmd  peace,  the 
development  of  new  instincts,  sentiments, 
and  wants.  All  contributed  to  spread  fresh 
life  and  to  regenerate  the  nation.  France 
was  then  sincerely  liberal,  and  the  great 
problem  of  constitutional  liberty  was  se> 
riously  considered  for  the  first  time." 

De  Tocqueville,  to  whom  arbitrary  power 
was  equally  distasteful  with  revolution,  threw 
himself  with  avidity  into  the  great  struggle 
to  maintain  liberty  so  lately  and  so  dearly 
gained.  His  fixed  opinion  was  that  a  peo- 
ple, worthy  to  be  so  called,  had  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  government  of  its  own 
affairs,  and  that  neither  true  greatness  nor 
tru0  dignity  could  exist  in  a  nation  without 
free  institutions;  consequently,  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  was  what  he  desired  for 
France,  and  he  supported  the  government  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  because  he 
thought  the  end  more  likely  to  be  attained  by 
that  means  than  by  one  springing  from  a  rev- 
olutionary origin.  The  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers attending  equality  were  present  to  his 
mind,  and  caused  him  to  meditate  profoundly 
on  the  possibility  of  preventing  the  power, 
issuing  from  democracy,  from  becoming  tyr- 
annical. This  was  the  great  question  which 
occupied  his  life  from  first  to  last.  He  was  a 
thinker,  untired  by  obstacles  and  unwedded 
to  opinion,  resolute  to  examine  and  never 
satisfied  with  striving  for  truth.  Like  all 
great  minds  he  began  with  doubt,  as  some- 
early  notes  of  his  prove.    Thus  he  wrote  :— 

"  There  is  no  absolute  truth ; "  adding, 
''  If  I  were  charged  to  classify  human  mis- 
ery, I  should  place  it  in  this  order,  1,  Sick- 
ness ;  2,  Death ;  3,  Doubt." 

It  was  the  rule  he  doubted,  not  the  duty, 
and,  the  rule  once  admitted,  he  never 
swerved :  being  as  resolute  in  action  as  he 
had  been  timid  in  deciding  on  a  course.  He 
saw  far  and  rapidly,  and  these  qualities  of 
mind  he  brought  to  the  study  of  modem  hia- 
tory. 

He  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  new  reign 
after  the  revolution  of  1830,  unsatisfied  but 
hopeful,  and  it  was  at  that  period  that  he 
viAted  the  United  States  in  order  to  study 
the  great  principles  he  believed  in  on  the 
spot.  The  ostensible  reason  for  this  journey 
was  the  utility,  in  his  quality  of  magistrate 
of  examining  the  penitentiary  system  pur- 
sued  in  Ameriwii  and  with  tlda  misiiott  ha 
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departed.    One  of  the  results  was  his  first  I  and  logical  clearness  which  showed  them  at 


work,  "  Enqu^te  sur  le  Pdnitencier  de  Phil- 
^delphie,"  but  the  earliest  ideas  of  his  great 
work  on  democracy  hence  took  their  rise. 
The  romance  of  the  affair  was  his  desire,  ac- 
complished with  great  perseverance,  to  ad- 
vance in  the  untrodden  forests  of  that  vast 
world  to  the  very  limit  of  civilization.    A 
pamphlet,  now  first  edited,  which  he  called 
«*  A  Fortnight  in  the  Desert,"  is  a  record  of 
his  impressions,  and  in  this  the  poetical  ele- 
ement  within  him  is  developed.    His  imag- 
ination was  so  much  charmed  by  all  he  saw 
in  his  mysterious  travels,  that  the  chances 
seemed  great  as  to  whether  anotherChateaiu- 
briand  or  Lamartine  would  not  extiiiguish 
the  magistrate  and  statesman  De  Tocque- 
ville.    M.  de  Beaumont  gives  part  of  hi& 
own  diary  at  this  time,  he  being  his  compan- 
ion in  adventure,  and  extremely  interesting 
and  exciting  it  is ;  the  pleasure,  however,  it 
affords  is  dashed  with  the  fear  that  the  hard- 
ships De  Tocqueville  underwent  in  his  ram- 
bles in  this  ungenial  clime,  ripened  the  seeds 
of  that  insidious  disease  which  afterwards 
destroyed  him. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  "  Democracy  in 
America  "  appeared  in  January,  1835 ;  of  that 
remarkable  work  it  is  enough  to  say,  withM. 
Boyer-Collard,  **  Since  Montesquieu  noth- 
ing has  appeared  like  it."  A  judgment  re- 
peated after  twenty  years,  as  M.  de  Barente 
has  observed,  in  1859. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  publishers  to  an  author  hitherto 
without  renown  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  appearance  of  a  work  which  soon 
reached  a  fourteenth  edition.  The  book- 
seller had  agreed  to  bring  out  the  offered 
book,  which  had  already  been  rejected  by 
others,  but  would  only  agree  to  print  five 
hundred  copies,  being  excessively  afraid  of 
its  failure.  After  the  rapid  success  it  met 
with  the  publisher  received  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville with  the  remark,  **  It  seems  you  have 
written  something  extraordinary,"  and  there- 
fore proposed  terms  in  his  own  favor  which 
the  un-business-like  author  agreed  to,  be- 
lieving that  he  was  as  well  treated  as  he  de- 
served to  be. 

The  sensation  that  De  Tocqueville's  work 
created  in  Europe  was  even  more  vividly 
felt  in  America,  when  it  was  at  once  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  explained  their  in- 
stitutions and  their  manners  with  a  sagacity 


a  glance  all  that  they  had  hitherto  seen  con- 
fusedly. Every  eminent  man  in  the  United 
States  thanked  him  for  teaching  them  the 
"  spirit  of  the  laws  "  of  America. 

From  this  moment  De  Tocqueville  be- 
came a  famous  man,  sought  and  esteemed 
by  all  the  great  personages  of  his  time,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.    His  visits  to  England 
appear  to  have  gratified  him  extremely ;  the 
warmth  of  his  reception  by  members  of  all 
parties,  and  the  just  appreciation  of  his 
genius  and  his  motives,  seems  to  have  dwelt 
very  pleasantly  on  his  memory.    About  this 
time  he  married,  and  as  a  contrast  to  grave 
letters  written  to  Mr.  Grote,  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Henry 
Reeve,  Lord  Kadnor,  etc.,  we  extract  a 
Alarming  one  of  the  husband  of  a  year  to 
his^dest  friend,  Louis  de  Kergolay. 

"  i^acqueville  [near  Cherbourg,  his  ? 
broYher'a  chateau],  10  Oct,  1836.  J 
"...  I  cannot  tell  you  the  inexpressible 
charm  that  I  ftqd  in  living  thus  incessantly 
with  Mary,  nor  the  fresh  resources  that  I 
discover  every  moibent  in  her  heart.    You 
know  that  in  travefikig  I  am  even  more 
than  commonly  unequal,  irritable,  and  im- 
patient.   I  scolded  often,  and  was  almost 
always  in  the  wrong,  and  uivjer  every  cir- 
cumstance I  see  in  her  inexhaustible  springs 
of  tenderness  and  indulgence;    ana  how 
shall  I  explain  to  vou  the  happiness  one 
feels  in  the  habitual  society  of  a  woman  hi 
whom  all  that  is  good  in  your  own  soiU  is 
reflected  naturally  and  appears  enhanced. 
When  I  do  or  say  any  thing  with  which  I 
am  perfectly  content,  I  read  immediately  in 
the  features  of  Mary  a  sentiment  of  joy  and 
pride  which  raises  me  in  my  own  esteem. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  my  conscience  re- 
proaches me  with  any  thing,  I  see  at  once  a 
cloud  passing  over  her  eyes.    Although  mas- 
ter of  ner  affections  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
I  observe  with  pleasure  that  I  can  be  intimi- 
dated bv  her  influence;  and  while  I  continue 
to  love  her  as  I  do,  I  feel  certain  of  never  be- 
ine  induced  to  act  otherwise  than  well.    Xot 
a  da^  passes  that  I  do  not  tiiank  Heaven  for 
placm^  Mary  in  my  path,  nor  in  which  I  do 
not  think  that  if  happiness  is  to  be  gained 
on  earth  it  is  with  sucn  a  companion." 

Five-and-twenty  yeaia  from  the  date  of 
this  lover's  letter  he  wrote  and  felt  with  the 
same  warmth  and  devotion  of  his  estimable 
wife,  dearer  to  him  than  ail  the  fame  he  had 
acquired. 

Traits  of  humor  are  not  rare  in  the  let- 
ters, and  a  natural  gayety  of  character  fire- 
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quently  shines  out  amidst  his  grave  pursuits. 
He  had  written  a  great  work,  as  if  by  in- 
spiration, but  he  resolved  that  in  future  he 
would  not  remain  ignorant  of  much  which 
he  imagined  would  improve  his  style  of 
composition,  as  well  as  confirm  his  opinions. 
Thus  he  read  with  avidity  and  enthusiasm 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Machiavel,  Montaigne, 
Kousseau,  and  others.  "I  feel,"  he  re- 
marks, ''when  reading  these  books,  which 
it  is  degrading  not  to  know,  and  which  but 
yesterday  I  was  scarcely  acquainted  with, 
the  same  pleasure  as  Marshal  Soult  felt  in 
learning  geography  when  he  was  made  min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs." 

Political  life  now  opened  to  De  Tocque- 
ville,  and  often  drew  him  from  his  retreat 
in  Normandy,  to  which  he  returned  from 
time  to  time  with  extreme  delight,  only  to 
go  back  to  public  life  with  more  vigor  and 
power.  His  aristocratic  birth  stood  in  his 
way  at  first  in  his  own  province,  but  at 
length  by  an  immense  majority  he  was 
elected  for  the  arrondissement  of  Valognes 
(Manche)  in  1839.  For  two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  same  interests,  and 
to  combat  all  the  false  policy  which  grew 
around  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe;  but 
he  was  not  an  orator,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  lungs,  and  it  was  not  before  the 
public  in  that  character  that  he  most  distin- 
guished himself.  **  He  had  an  unesdnguish- 
able  dislike,"  drily  remarks  M.  de  Beaumont, 
**to  eonwumplaee,  an  excellent  quality  in 
writing  a  book,  but  the  most  damaging  im- 
aginable to  an  orator  addressing  great  as- 
semblies, amongst  whom  commonplace  is 
in  high  favor." 

In  a  speech,  however,  that  he  made  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  27th  January, 
.1848,  he  almost  prophetically  announced  the 
revolution  which  was  about  to  burst  forth : — 

«« It  is  asserted,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  no 
danger  exists  because  there  is  no  outbreak : 
it  is  said  that  since  there  is  no  material  dis- 
order on  the  surface  of  society,  revolution 
is  distant.  I  think  this  a  mistake.  Doubt- 
less disorder  is  not  perceived  in  actions,  but 
it  has  taken  deep  hold  on  the  general  mind. 
Observe  the  working  classes,  who  are  at 


present,  I  acknowledge,  quiet.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  not  disturbed  by  political  pas- 
sions, properly  so  called,  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  formerly,  but  do  you  not  see  that, 
from  being  political,  they  are  becoming  so- 
cialistic ?  Do  you  not  see  that  by  little  and 
little  ideas  and  opinions  are  growing  in  their 
minds  which  tend  not  merely  to  overthrow 
such  and  such  laws,  ministers,  or  govern- 
ment, but  society  itself,  and  to  shake  it  to 
the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  at  this  mo- 
ment ?  Do  you  not  hear  what  they  are  con- 
tinually repeating  amongst  themselves  ?  that 
all  above  them  are  incapable  and  unworthy 
to  be  their  governors ;  tnat  the  distribution 
of  property  hitherto  existing  in  the  world  is 
unjust.  And  do  you  not  think  that,  when 
such  opinions  have  taken  root,  when  they 
are  spread  in  a  manner  almost  universal, 
when  they  have  taken  profound  possession 
of  the  masses,  it  must  bring  about,  sooner 
or  later — I  know  not  when — ^I  know  not 
how — ^but  that  it  must  bring,  soon  orjate, 
the  most  tremendous  revolutions.  This  is 
my  conviction.  I  think  that  we  are  sleep- 
ing at  this  moment  over  a  volcano— of  that 
I  am  profoundly  convinced." 

The  revolution  of  February  24th,  1848, 
did  not,  therefore,  take  De  Tocqueville  by 
surprise,  bitterly  as  he  regretted  it ;  but  he 
considered  that  the  republic  which  it  was 
sought  to  establish  afterwards  was  the  only 
chance  left  for  the  liberties  of  France ;  and 
although  he  differed  with  the  ruling  men  of 
the  day  on  vital  points,  he  decided  to  sup- 
port General  Cavaignac.  His  correspond- 
ence with  M.  de  Beaumont  during  this 
period  would  explain  the  views  he  took  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  exhibit  him  in  all 
the  power  of  his  judgment,  were  it  possible 
that  it  could  be  added  to  this  collection  un- 
der the  present  rdgime,  but  that  being  im- 
possible, a  dead  silence  must  fall  upon  that 
part  of  his  political  opinions.  How  he  be- 
came plenipotentiary  for  France  at  Brussels, 
and  Minuter  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Bar- 
rot's  Ministry,  finishing  his  career  at  Vin- 
cennes,  is  a  matter  of  history,  only  to  be 
alluded  to  by  his  biographer,  whose  remark, 
**Here  ceased  the  political  life  of  De  Toc- 
queville :  it  ended  with  the  liberty  of  France,'* 
has  peculiar  meaning. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
A  STORT  OF  ETIQUETTE. 
The  refinements  of  diplomatic  etiquette 
in  Europe  were  once  upon  a  time  carried  to 
almost  as  extravagant  a  pitch  as  Chinese 
punctilio  itself.    Long  after  the  days  of  Sir 
John  Finett  courtesy  was  meted  out  to  the 
yarious  members  of  diplomatic  circles  ac- 
cording to  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
nation  which  each  respectively  represented. 
The  ambassadors  of  Savoy»  as  in  duty  bound, 
used  to  quarrel  with  the  envoys  of  Florence 
for  precedence.    Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  solve 
difficult  problems  of  relative  dignity,  took 
to  his  bed,  and  received  the  English  nego- 
tiators in  an  a.ttitude  which  compromised 
nobody,    French  ambassadors  found  them- 
selves prevented  by  a  sudden  fit  of  ague 
from  attending  masks  where  the  Spanish 
representative  was  to  have  the  first  place. 
In  our  own  country,  disputes  between  Vene- 
tian^  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  French  legations 
fully  occupied  the  time  of  one  rather  be- 
wildered master  of  the  ceremonies.    Only 
the  ^Muscovite  ambassador  was  left  out  of 
the  pale  of  social  consideration.    That  func- 
tionary did  not  then  hold  in  Europe  the  po- 
sition he  now  fills.    He  was  regarded  as  a 
person  who  knew  little  about  the  great  sci- 
ence of  etiquette,  and  who  might  safely  be 
imposed  upon.    Even  the  courtly  Sir  John 
Finett  seems  to  have  treated  him  at  the 
English  court  with  that  good-humored  con- 
tempt which  beams  in  the  eye  of  a  bishop's 
footman  as  he  surveys  a  host  of  banqueting 
curates.    On  one  occasion  the  Russian,  ex- 
hibiting more  susceptibility  than  could  have 
been  expected,  complained  that,  at  his  re- 
ception, only  one  lord  was  in  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him  at  the  stair's-head.    Sir  John's 
answer,  for  an  impromptu,  was  amusing 
enough.    He  gravely  assured  his  excellency 
that  in  England  it  was  considered  a  greater 
honor  to  be  received  by  one  lord  in  waiting 
than  by  two. 

Diplomatic  etiquette  is  not,  of  course,  now 
what  it  was  then ;  but  it  is  still  a  science, 
and  naturally  a  science  of  some  nicety. 
Countries  which  are  governed  constitution- 
ally, and  whose  sovereign  is  not  personally 
mixed  up  in  political  disputes,  stand  less  in 
need  of  the  science,  it  is  true ;  although,  so 
long  as  the  sovereign  is  the  personage  in 
whose  name  business  is  transacted,  it  may 
•till  be  conventional  to  mark  coolness  in  in- 


ternational relations  by  a  temporary  with- 
drawal of  the  personal  favor  of  the  court. 
But  on  the  Continent,  where  the  monarch  in 
person  directs  the  policy  of  his  Cabinet,  the 
case  is  difierent.  Minute  shades  of  policy 
are  properly  indicated  by  minute  distinctions 
of  manner  and  cordiality  at  court  balls,  at 
state  receptions,  and  at  royal  or  imperial 
banquets.  K  Napoleon  UI.  frowns  on  the 
Austrian  ambassador  on  January  1,  he  means 
to  let  the  world  know  that  France  and  Aus- 
tria may  possibly  be  at  war  before  the 
spring.  If  Francis  Joseph  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia  talk  much  and  warmly  over  a 
friendly  dinner,  we  infer  that  the  fate  of 
Hungary  is  in  the  balance.  There  are  some 
countries  whose  foreign  policy  is  often  no- 
toriously the  result  of  the  personal  feelings 
and  predilections  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
Where  that  is  the  case,  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  or  the  play  of  the  muscles  of  his  face 
upon  great  occasions  become  matters  of  real 
consequence,  as  they  are  the  index  of  the 
temper  of  a  man  whose  temper  is  a  subject 
of  as  much  interest  in  the  political  as  the 
weather  is  in  the  domestic  world.  There  is 
one  nation  pre-eminently  whose  policy  pre- 
viously to  the  Crimean  war  for  many  years 
was  decided  by  the  private  piques,  inclina- 
tions, and  prejudices  of  her  ruler.  That  na- 
tion is  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  hap- 
pens that  French  politics,  during  a  similar 
period,  have  turned  mainly  upon  questions 
of  dynasty.  It  is  accordingly  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  the  courts  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Paris  during  the  last  forty 
years  that  we  should  expect  to  fijiid,  if  any- 
where, battles  of  diplomatic  etiquette.  In 
a  contemporary  French  Teview,  M.  Ouizot 
last  week  published  a  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence which  contains  the  account  of  a  curi- 
ous quarrel  between  France  and  Russia  in 
1842.  The  story  is  amusing,  and  well  de- 
serves the  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  know 
how  an  international  coolness  may  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  a  diplomatic  cold.  If  Sir 
John  Finett  had  Hved  till  now  he  would 
have  been  pleased  to  see  the  Muscovite, 
whom  he  considered  a  mere  novice  in  eti- 
quette, hold  his  own  so  ably  against  the  en- 
voys of  that  polite  nation  from  whom  Sir 
John  borrowed  the  principles  of  his  ingen- 
ious code. 

Dissatisfied  at  the  changes  that  had  takea 
place  in  France  in  1830,  the  Emperor  Nioh* 
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olas  for  eleren  years  had  treated  Louis 
Philippe  with  offensive  coolness  and  hau- 
teur. In  his  letters  he  consistently  abstained 
from  addressing  the  French  king  by  the  con- 
ventional title  oi  Monsieur  monfrbrt^  which 
it  was  his  custom  to  employ  in  similar  com- 
munications. Finally,  at  the  close  of  1841, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  whose  business  it 
would  otherwise  become  through  the  indis- 
position of  Count  Appony,  the  Austrian  rep- 
resentative, to  address  the  king  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
Corps  Diplomatique,  received  a  significant 
rectdl.  The  patience  of  the  French  Cabinet 
was  exhausted  by  this  unmistakable  slight, 
and  M.  Guizot  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Casi- 
mir  Purler,  charge  ^affaires  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  which  we  reprint  the  following 
extract : — 

<<  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Pahlen  a  recu 
I'ordre  fort  inattendu  de  se  rendre  k  St. 
Petersbourg.  ...  La  cause  rdelle,  qui  n'est 
un  myst^re  pour  personne,  e'est  que  par 
suite  de  Pabsence  de  M.  le  Comte  Apponv, 
Tambassadeur  de  Russie  se  trouvait  appeU 
k  complimenter  le  roi,  le  premier  jour  de  I'an 
au  nom  du  corps  diplomatique.  .  .  .  Une 
scule  r6ponse  nous  convicnt.  Le  jour  de  la 
Saint-Nicholas,  la  legation  francaise  k  St 
Petersbourg  restera  renferm^e  *  d^ns  son 
hdtel.  Vous  n'aurez  k  donner  aucun  motif 
sdrieux  pour  expliquer  cette  retraite  inac- 
coutumde.  Vous  vous  bornerez  en  r6pond- 
ant  k  rinvitation  que  vous  recevrez  sans 
doute  de  M.  de  Nessclrode  k  all^guer  une 
indisposition.  .  .  .  Jusqu'au  18  Ddcembre, 
vous  gardercz  sur  Tordre  que  je  vous  donne, 
le  silence  le  plus  absolu.  Et  d*ici  la  vous 
cvitercz  avec  le  plus  grand  soin  la  moindre 
alteration  dans  vos  rapports  avec  le  cabinet 
de  St.  Petersbourg." 

[*'  M.  le  Comte  de  Pahlen  has  received  a 
very  unlooked-for  order,  to  return  to  St. 
Petersburg.  .  .  .  The  real  cause,  which  is  a 
mystery  to  no  one,  is  that  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  M.  le  Comte  Appony,  the 
Russian  ambassador  found  himself  called 
upon  to  make  the  complimentary  address 
on  New  Year's  day  to  the  king  in  the  name 
of  the  diplomatic  corps.  .  .  .  One  answer 
alone  becomes  us.  On  St.  Nicholas  dav, 
the  French  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg  will 
remain  shut  up  in  their  hotel.  You  will 
not  have  to  assign  any  serious  reason  for 
this  unusual  seclusion.  You  will  merely,' 
in  replying  to  the  invitation  which  you  will 
without  doubt  receive  from  M.  de  Xessel- 
rodc,  allege  indisposition.  .  .  .  Until  the 
18th  December,  you  will  maintain  the  most 
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profound  silence  as  to  this  order.  And  till 
that  time  you  will  avoid  with  the  greateil 
care,  the  least  alteration  in  your  intercourse 
with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg."] 

In  due  time  M.  Casimir  P^rier  received 
the  order  by  the  courier's  hands  to  whom  it 
had  been  entrusted,  and  preserved  it  a  pro- 
found' secret  till  the  18th  of  December,  the 
day  of  the  f<&te  of  St.  Nicholas.  He  then 
faithfully  carried  it  into  execution.  For 
forty-eight  hours  the  entire  French  Lega- 
tion, without  a  single  exception,  were  con* 
fined  to  their  hotel  by  indisposition.  Not  a 
man  appeared  out  of  doors  even  for  the  em- 
peror's ball  on  the  day  after.  The  conster- 
nation produced  in  the  capital  was  consider- 
able. The  emperor  himself  was  furious, 
and  in  a  burst  of  passion  resolved,  so  ran 
the  story,  to  suppress  the  Russian  embassy 
at  Paris.  Finally,  he  determined  to  re« 
venge  himself  in  a  more  indirect  but  equally 
telling  way.  The  cue  was  given  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  fashionable  world,  and  from  the 
18th  of  December,  the  French  Legation 
found  itself  put  under  ban.  Nobody  came 
to  calL  Nobody  invited  Madame  P^rief  to 
dinner.  Lastly,  all  who  had  already  issued 
invitations  sent  at  the  last  moment  to  say 
their  parties  were  suddenly,  unavoidably, 
and  indefinitely  postponed.  The  war  being 
nominally  one  of  social  etiquette,  businesa 
was  as  usual  transacted  between  the  embassy 
and  the  Russian  government.  But  for  all 
festive  purposes  M.  P^rier  and  his  suite 
found  themselves  under  an  interdict.  Even 
a  young  Russian  who  paid  his  compliments 
to  Madame  P^rier  at  the  theatre  received 
an  official  intimation  that  loyalty  was  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  politeness.  At  an  official 
ball,  at  which  M.  Perier  thought  it  his  duty 
to  appear  in  virtue  of  his  uniform,  he  found 
himself  the  centre  of  cold  looks.  Lastly,  at 
Paris,  on  the  first  of  January,  indisposition 
attacked  a  fresh  victim  in  the  person  of  M. 
de  Kisselef,  who,  during  the  absence  of 
Count  Pahlen,  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
Russian  embassy.  He  was  quite  unable  to 
appear  at  the  king's  reception,  and  re- 
mained at  home  all  day. 

Meantime,  at  St.  Petersburg  the  situation 
of  affairs  was  very  gloomy.  At  all  court 
balls  the  embassy  of  course  were  present, 
and  the  emperor  and  empress  showed  no 
lack  of  personal  courtesy  towards  them. 
'*  Comment  ca  va-t-il  depuis  que  nous  ne 
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nous  Bommefl  vus  P ''  he  says  on  one  occa- 
tion,  good-humoredly,  to  M.  Pdrier;  "9a 
Ta  mieux  n'est-ce  pas?''  But  a  general 
suspension  of  hospitalities  was  still  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  Previously  to  the  rupture, 
M.  I'^rier  and  his  lady  had  been  popular 
enough.  Suddenly  they  were  excluded  from 
all  society.  During  eight  months  of  soli- 
tude, the  sense  of  his  abandoned  position 
preyed  upon  the  soul  of  the  deserted  son  of 
France.  He  endeavored  to  bear  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  general  stoppage  of  enter- 
tainments like  a  man,  and  to  prevent  Ma- 
dame Pcrier  from  bearing  it  like  a  woman. 
During  this  part  of  the  crisis,  his  letters  to 
M.  Guizot  are  tinged  with  delicate  pathos. 
They  are  the  letters  of  a  man  who  suffers, 
but  who  suffers  for  his  country.  To  be  de- 
prived of  balls  is  sad,  but  to  maintain  dig- 
nity intact  is  sweet.  What  became  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  embassy  since  the 
day  when  they  had  with  cheerfulness  par- 
taken of  the  indisposition  of  their  chief, 
is  not  recorded.  Doubtless  they  became 
gloomy  and  misanthropical,  and  neglected 
their  personal  appearance  in  a  way  sufficient 
to  alarm  their  friends.  Even  M.  Guizot,  in 
bis  epistles  from  Paris,  shares  the  general 
melancholy.  He  consoles  his  bereaved 
countryman  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  has 
a  heart,  and  can  sympathize  with  the  per- 
secuted. The  end  of  M.  Pcrier's  expatria- 
tion was,  however,  at  hand.  Indisposition 
finally  attacked  one  more  victim— that  vic- 
tim was  Madame  P6rier.  The  sad  state  of 
her  health  imperatively  demanded  a  journey 
to  Paris,  and  M.  Pdricr  solicited  his  recall. 
He  obtained  it,  together  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  course  of  time 
resigned  his  functions  into  the  hands  of  M. 
d' Andre,  second  secretary  of  Legation. 

The  ambassadors  of  France  and  of  Russia 
meanwhile  were  both  enjoying  prolonged 
leave  of  absence  from  their  respective  posts. 
Neither  would  go  back,  until  the  other  had 
gone  back  first.  The  emperor  would  not 
send  M.  de  Pahlen  to  Paris,  before  M.  de 
Barante  had  returned  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Matters  were  in  this  situation  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  unhappy  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  which  cast  so  deep  a  gloom  over 
Europe.  The  emperor  of  Russia  exhibited, 
•n  the  arrival  of  the  sad  news,  all  the  feel- 
ing of   a  high-bred  gentlemen.     A  ball 


which  was  to  have  been  given  the  same 
night  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  was 
countermanded ;  and  though  he  refused  to 
write  any  autograph  letter  of  condolence  to 
Louis  Philippe,  he  sent  a  very  friendly  mes- 
sage by  a  special  courier  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  embassy  at  Paris.  A  personal 
congratulation  to  M.  Guizot  upon  the  ora- 
torical successes  he  had  achieved  in  the 
French  Chambers,  combined  with  a  rather 
bitter  allusion  to  his  supposed  private  hos- 
tility to  Russia,  soon  after  entailed  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  Cabinets,  full  of 
explanation  and  recrimination.  Not  much 
alteration  took  place  in  consequence.  Nei- 
ther ambassador  returned  to  his  post;  and 
business  was  managed  in  each  case  by  a 
chargd  d'affaires.  For  the  relief  of  the 
fairer  portion  of  our  readers,  it  is  humane 
to  mention  that  by  the  end  of  1S42,  the 
French  Legation,  under  the  social  banner 
of  M.  d'Andr6,  was  once  more  admitted  to 
the  enjoyments  of  festive  life.  The  political 
coolness  lasted;  but  the  social  inconven- 
iences, so  terrible  and  so  heart-rending,  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  passed  away.  A  letter 
from  M.  de  Guizot  to  the  Count  de  Flahault, 
the  French  representative  at  Vienna,  sums 
up  the  moral  of  the  whole : — 

"  Nous  avons  atteint  notre  but,  et  nous 
sommes  parfaitcment  en  r^gle.  Officiellementt 
le  Comte  de  Pahlen  a  cte  rappcl<6  k  Pcters- 
bourg  pour  causer  avec  I'empereur :  M.  Cas- 
imer  Perier  a  dtd  malade  le  18  Ddcembre, 
ct  M.  de  Kisselef  le  rer  Janvier.  En  r6alit^, 
Tempereur  n'a  pas  voulu  que  M.  de  Pahlen 
compliment4t  le  roi,  et  nous  n'avons  pas 
voulu  que  ce  mauvais  procdd<5  pass&t  inap- 
er^u.  De  part  et  d'autre,  tout  est  correct, 
et  tout  est  compris.  Les  convenances  cx- 
t^rieures  ont  dtc  observdes,  ct  les  intentions 
r^elles  senties.  Cela  nous  suifit,  et  nous 
nous  tenons  pour  quittes." 

["We  have  accomplished  our  object  and 
are  perfectly  en  rhgle.  Officially  the  Comte 
de  rahlen  has  been  recalled  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  speak  with  the  emperor ;  M.  Casi- 
mir  Perier  was  ill  on  the  18th  December, 
and  M.  de  Kisselef  on  the  Ist.  January. 
In  reality  the  emperor  would  not  allow  M. 
de  Pahlen  to  compliment  the  king,  and  we 
would  not  allow  this  misbehavior  to  pass 
unnoticed.  On  both  sides,  all  is  correct, 
and  all  is  understood.  Outside  convenances 
have  been  observed,  and  real  intentions  felt 
That  is  enough  for  us,  and  we  are  quits."] 
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From  The  Gornhill  Mngazine. 
HORACE   SALTOUN. 
PAST  I. — NEARLY  DATS  WITH  GRIND  AND 
GRINDERS. 

It  is  now  many  a  long  year  since  I  and 
Horace  Saltoun  found  ourselves  extended  one 
fine  summer's  day  on  a  luxuriously  mossy 
bank  that  overlooked  one  of  the  loveliest 
dales  of  the  north-west  of  England.  We 
had  achieved  our  small  triumph,  which,  how- 
ever, appeared  magnificent  in  our  eyes; 
namely,  we  had  successfully  passed  the  hall 
and  the  college;  and  having  worked  like 
men,  we  were  ready  to  play  like  boys.  So 
while  we  smoked  our  short  pipes  we  philoso- 
phized after  our  crude  fashion,  pitied  the  fel- 
lows who  had  been  **  spun,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  and  pronounced  dogmatically  enough 
on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

We  were  new  at  our  work  then,  and  re- 
garded the  examiners  as  our  natural  ene- 
mies, to  be  outwitted,  dogged,  discomfited, 
or  at  any  rate  to  be  circumvented  somehow ; 
forgetting  that  the  balance  of  power  adjusts 
itself  even  in  the  dreaded  chamber  of  ordeal, 
and  that  the  instinct  of  faif  play  common  to 
all  Englishmen  is  assisted  by  artificial  means. 
For  instance,  an  examiner  does  not  propose 
questions  to  a  pupil  from  his  own  hospital, 
but  he  sits  by  to  hear  those  whom  he  in- 
structed undergo  their  trial,  and  if  they  fail 
from  nervousness,  not  inability,  ho  is  per- 
mitted to  explain  the  query  fairly  to  them, 
and  ascertain  that  they  completely  under- 
stand its  meaning ;  while,  if  they  are  unduly 
pressed,  though  he  may  be — and,  as  man  is 
but  man,  he  probably  often  m— -in  a  rage,  it 
is  always  in  his  power  to  torment  his  rival 
by  a  little  extra  severity  on  the  other  men ; 
so  that  even  appealing  to  the  selfish  part  of 
human  nature — and  that  is  perhaps  the 
safest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  never  wanting,  but 
is  always  there  to  be  appealed  to— the  ex- 
aminations cannot  be  otherwise  than  con- 
ducted with  ordinary  justice.  All  this,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  said,  we  did  not  reflect  on, 
but  blamed  and  critcised  pretty  freely.  One 
gentleman  was  a  sneak,  another  ''a pagan," 
and  a  third  *'  a  good  fellow,  and  no  mistake." 

As  for  me,  I  was  the  only  son  of  a  wid- 
owed mother,  and  I  need  not  say  how  dis- 
astrous to  our  hopes,  and  crushing  to  the 
slender  means  (already  largely  drawn  on  for 
my  necessary  expenses),  a  failure  would 
have  been.    I  recounted  to  Horace  for  the 


twentieth  time,  almost  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  how  I  cdtld  have  wrung  ofi*  the  hand 

of  old  in  sheer  gratitude  when  he 

interposed,  "Take  courage,  young  gentle- 
man; don't  hurry.  Do  you  quite  under- 
stand what  Mr. means  P    It  is,"  etc. 

And  in  a  few  words  a  question  that  had  been 
put  in  a  most  involved  and  ambiguous  form, 
was  made  so  clear  that  it  was  satisfactorily 
answered.  My  spirits  and  hopes  rose,  and 
I  felt  an  internal  conviction  that  I  should 
get  through.  Well-«-well!  all  that  is  past 
and  gone ;  and  boys  with  faces  as  white  as 
their  own  shirts  have  stood  before  me  since 
then.  But  you  may  be  sure  I  do  not  forget 
the  hour  when  I  occupied  their  place,  sick  with 
anxiety,  and  my  heart  thumping  against  my 
side  as  though  it  would  break  my  ribs.  And 
if  I  see  the  honest  face  of  a  painstaking  lad 
hopelessly  troubled,  for  the  sake  of  that 
memory  I  give  him  a  helping  hand,  or  a 
word  of  encouragement.  And  if,  as  will 
happen,  young  fellows  present  themselves 
who  have  been  idle  three-fourths  of  their 
time,  and  have  frantically  ground  and 
crammed  into  them  in  six  months  that  which 
ought  to  have  been  carefully  acquired  in  five 
years  (and  though  they  may  shavo  off  their 
moustaches,  and  turn  up  their  shirt-collars, 
we  do  happen  to  know  these  young  gentle- 
men by  sight),  I  try  that  their  rejection^ 
which  really  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
good  of  mankind  renders  imperative,  shall 
be  accomplished  by  such  words  and  recom- 
mendations as  shall  not  dispirit  them  from 
making  another,  and  often  a  more  success- 
ful, endeavor. 

But  I  am  digressing.  I  must  try  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  tall,  loose-limbed,  bulky 
young  fellow  who  was  lounging  by  my  side. 
lie  possessed  a  massive  and  exceeding  well- 
developed  forehead,  a  full,  light-gray  eye  the 
iris  of  which  was  curiously  fiecked  with  dark 
patches,  somewhat  irregular  features,  rather 
thin,  twitching  lips,  a  complexion  that  was  ha- 
bitually of  a  muddy  pallor,  and  a  quantity 
of  disorderly  hair  of  no  very  obvious  color. 

At  fifteen,  Horace  Saltoun  was  a  dull, 
heavy  lad,  whose  brain  seemed  overweighted. 
He  was  as  stupid  in  his  intellectual  efforts  as 
he  was  slow  and  clumsy  in  the  active  sports 
of  his  schoolfellows.  He  was  the  despair  of 
his  tutors,  though  to  do  him  justice,  he  re- 
ceived their  reproaches  with  the  most  phleg- 
matic stolidity,  and  the  butt  of  hia  fellows, 
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as  far  as  they  dared,  for  Ms  fists  were  known 
to  be  like  sledge-hammers,  a&d  his  blows  to 
rarely  miss  their  aim.  It  was,  indeed,  said 
of  him,  that  as  he  never  knew  when  to  begin 
fighting,  he  never  knew  when  to  leave  off; 
and  that  slow  as  he  was  to  be  roused,  he  was 
■lower  still  to  be  appeased.  The  head-mas- 
ter, however,  differed  from  the  others  in  his 
estimation  of  the  character  of  young  Horace, 
and  was  wont  to  say,  "  There  is  no  need  to 
hurry ;  he  will  get  the  use  of  his  faculties  all 
in  good  time,  and,  God  sparing  his  health, 
he  will  some  day  be  an  extraordinary  man : 
he  is  inert,  but  there  is  great  dormant  power. 
With  such  a  head  as  that  I  never  despair." 

The  doctor's  prediction  seemed  likely  to 
realize  itself,  though  not  till  after  Saltoun 
quitted  his  care.  At  nineteen  his  ponderous 
powers  came  into  play,  and  at  twenty-two 
he  was  one  of  our  most  rising  and  analytical 
chemists,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
microscopic  investigations ;  he  had  likewise 
effected  one  or  two  small  but  important  im- 
provements in  certain  philosophical  appara- 
tus, the  result  of  which  had  been  to  bring 
him  under  the  favorable  notice  of  some  of 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  day,  while 
his  prodigious  ability  in  mental  arithmetic 
and  quantitative  analysis  had  already  caused 
him  to  be  looked  on  as  no  mean  authority. 
I  can  see  him  now  as  he  used  to  sit  in  his 
student  days  in  the  front  rank  at  the  lecture, 
apparently  utterly  dead  to  all  that  was  going 
on  around  him,  with  his  huge  shoulders  up 
to  his  ears,  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  until  he  resembled  a 
great  contemplative  sloth.  But  if  a  knotty 
point  or  a  contested  theory  were  started,  he 
would  show  signs  of  life,  move  incessantly 
on  his  seat,  run  his  fingers  through  his  long, 
untidy  locks,  wake  up,  and  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time  he  had  sifted  and  di- 
gested the  information,  added  one  or  two 
odd-looking  hieroglyphics  to  those  that  al- 
ready adorned  his  note-book,  and  would  then 
relapse  into  his  former  sluggish  attitude. 

As  the  intellectual  dulness  which  charac- 
terized his  boyhood  utterly  disappeared,  so 
did  his  moral  disposition  undergo  a  marked 
change.  The  phlegmatic  tone  vanished; 
he  became  more  delusive  in  kindness  and 
more  sensitive  to  rebuke,  more  ready  to 
love  or  hate,  to  rejoice  or  to  mourn,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  proportionably  more  popular. 
As  a  student  he  was  a  reckless  liver,  draw- 


ing unsparingly  on  his  health  and  his  brains* 
Whether  it  were  boating  or  reading,  fight- 
ing or  gambling,  a  daring  experiment  in 
surgery  or  a  night  expedition  to  procure 
anatomical  subjects,  a  war  among  the  dons 
or  a  row  with  the  Thames  watermen  (at  all 
times  rough  customers),  no  man  threw  him- 
self into  the  ring  with  such  haste  and  zeal 
as  Saltoun.  His  rough,  natural  eloquence, 
and  his  iron  power  of  endurance,  made  him 
an  invariable  boon  companion ;  for  he  seemed 
to  be  indifferent  to  heated  rooms  and  abom- 
inable smells ;  and  the  longest  orgie  failed 
to  exhaust  him,  for  he  apparently  postponed 
sleep  at  will,  and  summoned  it  at  his  own 
pleasiire. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  said  before  that 
the  lower  part  of  his  head  and  face  was  in- 
ferior to  the  upper,  and  even  somewhat  an- 
imal in  the  expression ;  and  from  this  there 
ran  a  certain  tendency  to  coarseness  which 
marred  the  harmony  of  the  impression  given 
by  his  whole  appearance.  He,  nevertheless, 
had  his  impulses  under  strict  control:  he 
never  touched  any  spirituous  liquor,  and 
none  of  us  ever  saw  him  deviate  from  what 
seemed  to  be  a  fixed  resolution  on  this  point ; 
he  was,  however,  a  votary  of  tobacco,  and  a 
passionate  lover  of  aU  games  of  chance ;  so 
that  he  had  weaknesses  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  his  temperance  in  other  respects. 
Gambling,  however,  he  renounced  in  a  great 
measure ;  and  after  he  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional career,  he  did  so  entirely,  alleging 
he  had  not  time  for  it.  In  one  department 
of  medical  student-life  he  won  laurels.  His 
invariable  and  unselfish  kindness  to  the 
poor;  his  persevering  attention;  his  con- 
stant readiness  to  give  up  his  time  and 
pleasure  for  their  benefit,  made  him  regarded 
almost  as  a  deity  among  them ;  and  "  young 
Dr.  Saltoun  "  had  been  reported  to  many  of 
his  superiors  long  before  he  had  acquired 
the  legal  license  to  cure  or  kill.  He  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  large,  though,  per- 
haps, not  lucrative  practice. 

He  did  not,  as  has  been  said,  neglect  his 
books ;  but  he  profited  more  by  direct  ex- 
perience than  any  man  I  ever  saw.  In  these 
matters  he  passed  his  fellows,  as  one  wave 
will  occasionally  head  all  the  rest,  and  roll 
far  beyond  that  thin  line  of  froth  which 
marks  on  the  sand  the  spent  force  of  the 
others.  What  he  found  to  do  he  did  with 
all  his  might ;  but  it  was  generally  tinted 
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by  a  certain  pervading  recklessness;  and 
from  the  time  when  his  intellect  first  seemed 
to  respond  to  the  calls  which  were  made  on 
It,  in  all  his  ways  there  was  a  something 
which  betrayed  the  craving  instinct  for  ex- 
citement which  seemed  to  be  a  component 
of  his  changed  character.  Like  most  tem- 
peraments of  this  order,  his  spirits  were 
subject  to  great  alternations :  he  had  fits  of 
gloom,  of  ill-will  to  particular  individuals, 
and  great  irresolution  in  adopting  any  plan. 
Whether  it  was  that  his  mind  was  too  di- 
vided to  fix  on  any  line  of  action,  and  that 
he  anticipated  a  failure;  or  that  his  too 
highly  taxed  physical  strength  encouraged 
a  regretful  state  of  mind ;  or  that  the  vol- 
untary power  was  too  much  enfeebled  to  be 
exerted  with  effect,  cannot  be  safely  pro- 
nounced on;  but  at  these  seasons  he  was 
unlike  himself,  moody  and  taciturn  in  so- 
ciety, and  in  gesture  irritable  and  petulant. 
But,  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently generous,  humble-minded,  and  truth- 
ful, ever  ready  to  see  merit,  and  slow  to  be- 
lieve evil ;  and  our  intimacy  as  schoolboys 
and  fellow-students  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  after  years  cemented  into 
an  abiding  affection. 

So  much  for  my  companion :  and  if  I  have 
appeared  to  sketch  his  character  at  a  greater 
length  than  requisite,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  his  pecul- 
iarities prominently  before  the  reader,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  after  troubles  of  his 
career. 

Below  the  mossy  bank  on  which  Horace 
and  I  reclined,  was  a  cascade,  rather  cele- 
brated in  those  parts.  The  water  came 
pouring  over  the  fall  in  foaming  torrents ; 
and,  once  in  that  deep,  turbid  hollow,  they 
revolved  round  and  round,  as  life  does  in 
large  towns,  like  thick,  boiling  scum ;  then 
the  spots  of  discolored  foam  congregated 
sullenly,  those  that  escaped  fell  over  a  few 
stones  into  a  rapid,  clear  brook,  and  were 
carried  swiftly  out  of  hearing  of  the  din  and 
tumult  above.  Opposite  to  us  rose  a  hill, 
clothed  to  its  very  summit  with  birch,  alder, 
holly,  furze,  and  fern ;  beyond  it,  to  the  right, 
lay  a  plain,  dotted  over  with  isolated  rocks, 
of  that  peculiar  coffin-like  shape  which  so 
often  indicates  the  limestone  formation ;  and 
atretching  away  from  this,  lay  range  after 
range  of  those  broad,  lofty  mountains  which 
guard  our  native  dales:  indented,  aoored 
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steppes  of  stone  formed  frequent  distinct 
lines  of  terraces,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  depth.  A  dark 
strip  of  pine  formed  an  angle  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  the  small  expanse  of  sky 
which  was  visible  through  this  angle  marked 
the  pass  of  the  **  Grip  Hag." 

After  smoking  for  a  considerable  time  in 
silence,  I  slipped  from  my  seat,  and,  mak- 
ing my  way  among  the  tangled  branches  of 
the  stunted  trees  and  over  the  rough  blocks 
of  stone,  I  reached  the  river,  and,  filling  my 
horn  with  the  sparkling  water,  mixed  it  with 
some  whiskey,  supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence, which  I  had  procured  on  my  road. 
I  tossed  it  off,  half  filled  it  again,  and, 
scrambling  up,  rejoined  Horace,  and,  with 
the  foolish  idea  of  vanquishing  his  deter- 
mined practice  of  drinking  nothing  but 
water,  I  proceeded  to  mix  for  him.  At  first 
he  refused;  but  when  the  odor  from  the 
flask  was  wafted  into  his  nostrils,  he  wav- 
ered, and  at  last  acquiesced,  with  an  odd 
grimace.  '*If  I  must  take  it,  Paul,  give 
me  it  neat."  I  complied,  and  poured  the 
yellow,  fragrant  liquid  out  alone.  As  I 
placed  the  horn  in  his  hand,  I  was  struck 
by  the  greedy,  anxious  expression  of  his 
eyes.  He  held  it  for  an  instant  to  his  lips, 
and  then,  without  touching  the  liquor,  jerked 
the  horn  and  its  contents  into  the  little  river, 
where,  after  a  few  bobbings  about,  it  pro- 
ceeded on  its  brief  and  uneven  voyage. 
"What  an  ass  you  are,  Horace!"  I  said, 
heatedly. 

**  1  dare  say  I  am,"  he  replied,  twisting  his 
face  into  a  horrible  contortion.  **But  I 
should  have  been  a  greater  ass  if  I  had 
tasted  that  stuff.  Stay,  old  fellow,  don't  be 
waxy,  when  I  tell  you  why,  by  a  safe  inspira- 
tion, I  threw  it  out  of  my  reach.  I  shall  tell 
you  what  I  never  trusted  to  any  human  be- 
ing before,  and  you  will  change  your  mind 
about  me,  or  I  am  far  wrong.  They  say  ev- 
ery house  has  its  skeleton.  Now,  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  have  been  the  bane  of  my  family. 
We  have,  most  of  us,  a  morbid  propensity 
to  drink  any  thing,  no  matter  what,  provided 
it  intoxicates  us.  I  don't  say  we  all  have  it; 
but  we  never  know  in  which  of  us  it  is  to 
break  out.  We  don't  drink  for  drinkee,  aa 
the  black  man  says,  but  for  drunkee,  It'a 
no  outbreak  of  convivial  cheer,  but  a  mad» 
animal  instinct  for  solitary  excess.  My 
grandfather  waa  hardly  ever  seen  drunk: 
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amid  the  excesses  so  common  in  those  days, 
when  three-bottlo  men  abounded,  he  was 
singular  by  his  abstemiousness  ;  but  at  iso- 
lated periods,  when  quite  alone,  he  took  the 
most  awful  doses  of  raw  spirits  :  he  craved 
the  poison  with  a  fatal  obstinacy,  and  ob- 
tained it  by  a  marvellous  cunning ;  and  his 
very  sobriety  in  public  made  it  an  easier 
matter  for  him  to  slaughter  himself  unpre- 
Tented  in  private.  He  died  in  a  madhouse. 
My  uncle  exhibited  the  same  tendency :  he 
cut  his  own  throat.  My  father  was  all  his 
life,  a  rigid  water-drinker ;  he  was  not  a  long- 
lived  man,  but  when  he  was  made  aware  that 
his  end  was  approaching,  he  called  me  to 
his  bedside,  detailed  these  terrible  particu- 
lars, and  warned  me,  in  words  that  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind.  Since  then  I 
have  never  tasted  wine  or  spirits:  in  fact, 
you  know  how  strictly  I  have  abstained. 
But  sometimes,  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  I 
have  been  previously  overworked,  or  wor- 
ried and  anxious,  I  have  felt  the  most  awful 
craving  for  a  stimulant ;  and  I  have  broken 
out  into  a  cold  sweat  with  terror,  lest  the 
fiend  was  come  to  take  possession,  and  the 
family  degradation  about  to  break  out  in  my 
person.  At  those  times  I  could  fancy  that 
the  very  scent  of  spirits  'would  be  enough  to 
make  my  resolution  vanish  into  thin  air. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  most  infernal  com- 
poundfl-^British  gin,  or  spirits  of  wine — any 
thing,  in  short,  that  would  excite  me,  would 
be  drunk  to  the  dregs,  as  if  it  were  nectar. 
With  such  a  history  to  my  back,  Paul,  you, 
for  one,  will  never  blame  me  for  avoiding 
that  which  is  to  me  the  accursed  thing." 

"  Nay,  old  fellow,"  was  my  answer ;  "  if 
I  had  known  this,  you  may  trust  me,  I'd 
sooner  have  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  have 
pressed  it  on  you." 

There  is  more  generosity  and  frank  sym- 
pathy in  youth  than  in  after  years ;  bad  we 
both  come  to  ripe  manhood,  perhaps  Horace 
would  have  hesitated  to  make  this  confession. 
As  it  was,  the  mutual  knowledge  of  it  only 
cemented  more  firmly  our  friendship ;  and 
his  Tery  distrust  of  himself  lent  him,  in  my 
eyes,  a  deeper  interest. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  fortune  separated 
QB ;  Saltoun  remained  in  England,  while  I 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman. 
We  kept  up  a  correspondence,  though  of 
course  at  intervals. 

Meanwhile,  cireutestances  occurred  that 


made  me  anxious  to  quit  the  naval  service. 
It  did  not  suit  me  for  many  reasons :  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  to  young  medical  officers 
were  limited  in  extent,  and  very  rarely  vouch- 
safed at  all ;  moreover,  the  life  was  to  me  an 
intolerably  idle  one :  often  for  days  becalmed 
in  the  blue  Indian  seas,  beneath  a  tropical 
sun,  and  with  a  thermometer  98°  ift  the 
shade,  our  sole  endeavors  seemed  directed  to 
invent  what  might,  if  possible,  keep  us  cool. 
My  business  was  in  general  of  the  lightest 
description,  and  there  was  much  to  see  and 
observe  in  the  fashions  and  manners  of  the 
passengers,  some  of  which  were  amusing 
enough.  Still  there  was  a  monotony  about 
itaU. 

I  speak,  be  it  remembered,  of  things  as 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  much  greater  approximation 
to  similarity  in  the  character  and  appearance 
of  those  who  went  out.  They  were  all  peo- 
ple who  were  descended  from  those  con- 
nected with  India  by  ties  of  different  kinds ; 
they  had  been  bred  to  look  forward  to  it,  if 
not  as  their  home,  at  least  as  their  appointed 
sphere,  wherein  to  earn  a  fortune  or  win  a 
husband :  and  there  was  by  no  means  that 
bitter  and  contemptuous  mode  of  speaking 
of  the  natives  which  has  of  late  years  be- 
come the  fashion.  About  four  years  af^er  I 
entered  I  was  invalided,  with  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  some  months.  I  resolved  not  to 
sail  again  if  I  could  avoid  it,  but  endeavor, 
instead,  to  obtain,  the  superintendence  of 
some  establishment  for  the  insane,  and  de- 
vote myself  entirely  to  the  psychological 
branch  of  my  profession,  for  which  I  had  al- 
ways felt  a  strong  preference. 

'VVhile  I  was  recruiting  my  health  in  one 
of  the  watering-places  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  busied  in  plans  and  correspond- 
ence, I  got  a  letter  from  Horace,  and  found 
that  his  mother  and  sister  were  residing 
temporarily  in  the  same  neighborhood ;  fur- 
thermore he  required  me  to  call  on  them. 
He  gave  me  a  flourishing  account  of  his  own 
affairs :  his  practice  was  already  la]*ge,  his 
private  pupils  were  rapidly  increasing,  and 
he  had  received  a  hint  that  the  professorship 

of  anatomy  at Hospital  was  open  to  his 

acceptance.  Moreover,  he  thought  he  had 
heard  of  something  which  would  exactly 
meet  my  requirements.  Many  more  warm 
and  kind-hearted  things  he  said,  whieh 
showed  to  me  that  his  disposition  was  niisl- 
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tered,  and  he  concluded  by  enclosing  the 
address  of  a  well-known  physician  >vbo  ]>ro- 
poscd  to  resign  the  active  duties  of  his  es- 
tablishment in  favor  of  a  younger  man. 
The  idea  pleased  me  much,  chiming  in  as  it 
did  with  my  secret  wishes,  and  I  wrote  re- 
specting it  without  an  hour's  delay. 

That  evening,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  I 
had  just  seated  myself  with  a  new  number 
of  the  **  Blue  and  Yellow  "  quarterly,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  its  fame,  and  was  deep  in 
one  of  its  brilliant  and  slashing  articles, 
when  a  note,  the  handwriting  of  which  was 
not  familiar  to  me,  was  placed  in  my  hand. 
It  was  marked  urgent.  I  could  hardly  guess 
what  should  procure  such  a  summons  for  a 
poor  invalid  medical  officer,  and  I  hastily 
mastered  its  contents.  It  was  from  Mrs. 
Saltoun,  and  contained  a  hurried  request  to 
me,  as  the  friend  of  her  son,  to  lose  no  time 
in  repairing  to  her  bouse,  as  her  daughter, 
suffering  under  a  feverish  attack,  had  become 
rapidly  worse,  and  was  now  delirious :  would 
I  follow  the  messenger  forthwith  ?  Of  course 
I  hastened  to  dismiss  the  Edinburgh,  and 
set  out  immedmtely,  wondering  meanwhile 
how  it  had  happened  that  a  medical  man 
hod  not  been  called  in  before,  and  whether 
they  had  sent  for  Horace.  No  doubt  he 
had  named  me  to  bis  mother,  and  hence 
the  application. 

The  stars  looked  down  steadily,  the  air 
was  of  an  oppressive  sultriness,  and  the  sky 
of  that  deep  blue  which  almost  reminds  one 
of  southern  climes,  as  I  listened  to  the  echo 
of  our  steps  while  the  boy  and  I  paced  along 
the  solitary  road.  I  could  not  help  calling 
to  mind  the  many  nights  when,  almost 
•mothered,  I  had  leaned  out  of  my  little 
cabin  window^  trying  vainly  to  get  a  breath 
of  air/ or  at  last,  totally  unable  to  sleep, 
quitted  the  berth  and  spent  the  night  on 
deck  in  company  with  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  enjoying  the  strange  calm  beauty  of 
night  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Amid 
thoughts  like  these  I  was  called  back  to 
business  by  the  servant  stopping  at  the 
iron  gates  of  a  low  white  house  which  stood 
in  some  pleasurergrounds :  these,  though 
only  of  limited  extent,  were  laid  out  with 
much  taste.  As  we  proceeded  up  the  short 
avenue,  I  observed  that  the  two  upper  win- 
dows were  open  from  the  top  only,  and  that 
the  zoom  was  apparently  lighted  up ;  the 
blinds,  however,  were  drawn  down,  and  were 


flapping  idly  to  and  fro,  and  I  could  per* 
ceive  the  shadow  of  a  woman's  figure  pass* 
ing  hastily  backwards  and  forwards.  In  a 
minute  after  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Saltoun.  She  was  a  good  deal  altered  since 
the  days  when  she  had  welcomed  me,  then 
a  mere  boy,  to  her  house.  She  was  still  a 
fine-looking  woman,  with  a  pair  of  gentle 
eyes,  and  a  natural  graciousness  of  manner 
which  was  very  winning.  She  professed  to 
recall  my  face  at  once,  and  welcomed  me 
with  much  kindness. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  my  dear  Paid 
— ^I  must  call  you  doctor,  now.  You  will 
perhaps  feel  surprised  at  this  hurried  mes- 
sage, but  we  have  only  recently  settled  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  hearing  from  Hor- 
ace that  you  were  here  also,  he  begged  we 
would  find  you  out ;  and  I  am  glad  to  do  so, 
though  this  is  a  melancholy  occasion." 

I  mentioned  the  substance  of  his  letter, 
and  added  my  regrets  as  to  her  daughter's 
illness. 

"  Yes,  Emily's  illness  seems  more  serious 
than  I  anticipated,  so  I  decided  on  sending 
for  you  in  your  medical  capacity."  I  ex- 
pressed suitable  acknowledgments.  **  Nay, 
it  is  very  pleasant  when  a  physician  is  also 
a  friend.    I  have  sent  express  for  Horace." 

"  And  when  may  we  look  for  him  ?  " 

"  Not  before  to-morrow,  I  fear." 

The  poor  lady  seemed  a  good  deal  flur- 
ried; and  I  noticed,  or  fancied  I  did,  a 
slight  hesitation  of  speech  and  a  hardly 
perceptible  expression  of  the  face  which  in- 
duced me  to  suppose  she  had  recently  ex- 
perienced a  threatening  of  paralysis.  I  in- 
quired whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  me  at  once  to  see  Miss  Saltoun.  She 
rang  the  bell,  sent  for  Miss  Emily's  maid, 
and  then  pursued  the  conversation. 

**  Mdlle.  Justine  is  an  invaluable  person  i 
I  hardly  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  her :  unfortunately  she  does  not 
speak  English,  but  even  with  that  drawback 
she  is  quite  a  treasure." 

I  made  no  comment  on  this,  as  I  have  a 
secret  aversion  to  treasures  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

"  And  how  have  you  kept  your  own  health, 
Mrs.  Saltoun  P" 

<*  Oh,  I  have  not  been  very  strong ;  Emily 
has  been  for  some  time  very  far  from  wel^ 
and  in  strangely  uneven  spaiits." 

I  did  not  like  to  haxard  the  direct  inquiry, 
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which  is  nevertheless  the  first  real  thought 
of  every  experienced  medical  man:  ''Has 
she  any  known  cause  for  mental  disquiet  P  " 
hut  substituted,  ''  Have  her  spirits  always 
been  so  variable  P  " 

"  No :  yesterday  she  really  alarmed  me; 
but  she  was  exceedingly  opposed  to  having 
advice.  Justine,  too,  thought  it  unnecessary, 
so  that  I  am  now  too  sensible  that  I  have 
delayed  it  longer  than  I  ought  to  have  done,'' 
continued  the  poor  lady.  "  To-night  she  is 
quite  delirious,  and  frightened  me  sadly.  I 
am  not  often  able  to  go  up-stairs,"  she  added, 
with  a  calm,  pleasant  smile,  '*  and  my  old 
limbs  remind  me  that  the  days  are  gone  by, 
never  to  return,  when  three  or  four  flights 
of  steps  were  as  nothing  to  me." 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and 
Mdlle.  Justine  entered.  She  was  a  middle- 
aged,  firmly  built,  olive-complexioned  wo- 
man, with  a  pair  of  fine  dark  eyes  beneath 
strongly  defiant  black  brows,  a  thin-Upped 
and  rather  wide  mouth,  with  that  square  iron- 
looking  jaw  so  often  seen  in  Frenchwomen 
of  the  lower  class.  Not  one  moment  elapsed 
before  I  felt  positive  I  had  seen  that  face 
before  in  other  scenes,  and  taxed  my  mem- 
ory to  recollect  where. 

**  Had  madame  called  her  P  "  she  inquired 
in  French.  "Yes,  Justine,"  Mrs.  Saltoun 
replied  in  the  same  language ;  **  is  my 
daughter  prepared    to    see  the    doctor  P" 

"  Assuredly,  madame." 

"  Is  Mdlle.  Louise  the  sole  attendant  on 
Miss  Saltoun  P  "  I  asked,  remembering  what 
I  had  been  told,  that  the  waiting-maid  did 
not  understand  English. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  hardly  leaves  her  for  an 
instant." 

Justine's  eyes  flickered,  and  then  turned 
with  a  steady,  and  I  thought,  rather  insolent, 
glance  on  me.  I  was  not  duped ;  she  un- 
derstood English  as  well  as  I  did,  of  that  I 
was  clear. 

*'Her  name  is  Justine,  not  Louise,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Saltoun,  innocently ;  '*  but  it's 
no  matter." 

Justine  vanished  instanter,  and  darted  up- 
stairs, with  a  singular  alacrity.  The  old 
Jady  leaned  on  my  arm,  and  we  proceeded 
•lowly  to  ascend  the  staircase.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  chamber  door,  I  heard  a  hasty 
txclamation  in  French,  then  a  low  mutter- 
ing, and  a  groan. 
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I  had  left  Miss  Saltoun  a  little  girl  of  ten 
years  old,  and  should  certainly  hardly  have 
recognized  her  at  first  sight.  She  was  in 
bed.  I  could  trace  considerable  resemblance 
to  Horace  in  her  expressive  and  irregular 
features ;  there  was  a  good  deal,  too,  of  the 
same  promise  of  mental  power  about  the 
head,  but  it  was  so  far  refined  down  as  to 
make  her  a  woman  almost  handsome,  and 
certainly  attractive  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Her  long  hair  lay  loose  and  in  disorder  about 
the  pillow ;  her  arms  were  outside  the  sheets, 
which  I  observed  by  the  way  were  firmly 
swathed  and  banded  down  to  the  bed.  Her 
eyes  were  glistening,  and  their  expression 
was  full  of  a  sort  of  expectant  fear.  She 
made  several  attempts  to  spring  up,  but 
Justine  held  her  forcibly  hut  quietly  down. 
There  was  something  about  it  all  I  thought 
very  peculiar.  I  proceeded  to  feel  her  pulse. 
Oh,  that  valuable  minute  which  is  allowed 
to  us,  when  with  watch  in  hand  we  have  time 
to  think,  if  we  only  preserve  that  absorbed 
expression  which  is  necessary!  I  quickly 
ran  over  the  symptoms  in  my  mind,  espe- 
cially the  tremulous  motion  of  the  head,  and 
the  twitching  of  the  eyelids.  As  I  sat  per- 
fectly still,  holding  my  fingers  on  the  wrist, 
I  was  aware  that  I  had  long  exceeded  the 
single  minute,  and  I  could  feel  that  Mdlle. 
Justine  was  watching  me  with  ill-dissembled 
anxiety.  I  quickly  made  up  my  mind  how 
to  act. 

"  What  food  has  Miss  Saltoun  taken?"  I 
asked  in  English,  of  Justine. 

She  referred  to  Mrs.  Saltoun,  who  re- 
peated the  question  in  French,  when  the 
maid  condescended  to  reply  in  the  same  lan- 
guage,— 

'*  Oh,  very  little :  for  the  l^t  six  weeks, 
less  and  less." 

"  Yes ;  and  what  liquids  P  "  (Again  her 
eye  flickered.) 

Mrs.  Saltonn  replied  for  her,  ''Chiefly 
soda-water,  sometimes  lemonade."  The  look 
of  uneasiness  wore  off  Justine's  oountenance, 
OS  Mrs.  Saltoun  said  this. 

Now  of  two  things  I  had  gradnally  become 
convinced  during  these  few  minutes :  one 
was,  that  the  name  of  Justine  waa  assumed 
for  some  reason  or  other,  and  that  I  bed 
known  the  attendant  in  yery  different  cir- 
cumstances  as  *'  Louise ; "  the  other  wms^ 
that  this  being  the  case^  she  underttood 
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English  as  well  as  I  did.  Granting  this,  and 
that  she  was  aware  of  my  discoveries,  I 
should  have  a  pretty  strong  hold  on  her. 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  tried  to  open 
the  lower  part,  hut  found  it  was  nailed  fast 
down.  Good.  Evidently  Justine,  who  knew 
more  ahout  it  than  any  of  us,  had  taken  the 
same  view  of  the  case  that  presented  it- 
self to  me.  She  came  forward  with  some 
explanation.  *'  Do  not  apologize,  made- 
moiselle," I  said;  *'you  have  done  quite 
right :  I  am  aware  of  your  reason."  I  drew 
a  little  writing-table  to  me,  and  began  a  pre- 
scription, and  wrote  also  a  note  to  a  medical 
friend  on  whom  I  could  depend,  requesting 
him  to  send  me  instantly  a  trustworthy 
nurse.  As  I  was  thus  engaged,  Miss  Sal- 
toun  raised  herself  gently  up  and  peered 
over  the  side  of  the  bed.  A  nervous  tremor 
ran  through  her  whole  body,  and  her  face 
wore  an  expression  of  abject  terror. 

"  There  is  something  black,"  she  said  to 
me.  "A  horrid,  crawling,  twisting  black 
thing  under  my  bed.  I  wish  you  could  take 
it  away  ;  it  comes  up  to  me  constantly  :  can't 
it  be  removed  ?  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  stay,"  she  added,  cowering  back  into  her 
bed. 

"  Be  comforted,"  I  said ;  "  111  have  it  re- 
moved,  and  the  whole  room  cleared  out.  I'll 
see  that  it  does  not  annoy  you.  Mrs.  Sal- 
toun,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  send  off  these 
two  notes  immediately ;  I  will  wait  here  un- 
til the  messenger  returns.  IIow  long  did 
you  say  it  would  be  before  Horace  will  be 
here?" 

"lie  cannot  come  before  morning,"  she 
answered.  **  But  surely,  my  poor  child  wan- 
ders strangely.  Do  you  suppose  the  fever 
is  infectious?  Is  not  delirium  a  sign  of 
danger  ? " 

"Not  necessarily  so,  my  dear  madam. 
As  to  its  being  infectious,  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce definitely  at  this  stage ;  but,  de- 
cidedly, no  one  who  has  not  been  previously 
in  attendance  should  be  much  in  the  room." 
I  did  this  to  prevent  Miss  Saltoun  being 
seen  by  more  eyes  than  needful.  "  Mdlle. 
Justine  looks  a  little  knocked  up.  I  have 
sent  for  assistance,  which  I  doubt  not  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  her ;  she  must  require 
relief."  I  gave  her  a  keen  glance,  which 
she  returned  with  a  stare  of  considerably 
less  perfect  effrontery  than  before.  **  With 
your  permission,  Mrs.  Saltoun,  I'll  speak  to 


her  for  a  moment.  Step  this  way,  made- 
moiselle," I  said  to  her  in  French.  She 
followed  me,  rather  unwillingly,  into  the 
next  room.  I  turned  sharply  round  on  her 
as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  hearing,  and  said 
abruptly  in  English:  "Now,  your  young 
mistress  has  not  got  a  fever,  you  know; 
what  has  she  been  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing?" 

**  Je  ne  eomprends  pas,  monsieur"  she  re- 
plied. 

I  repeated  the  question,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. "  If  you  don't  understand,"  I  said, 
very  slowly,  "  I  do.  Mademoiselle,  I  un- 
derstand that  your  name  is  not  Justine,  but 
Louise ;  and  that  you  speak  and  comprehend 
English  perfectly.  Now,  what  has  your 
mistress  been  drinking  ?  " 

"  It  is  as  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  mon- 
sieur," she  said  in  English,  perfectly  un- 
abashed ;  "  tea  and  soda-water  or  lemonade." 

Now  on  earth  there  is  no  race  of  people 
who  lie  more  audaciously  than  the  French : 
they  attach  so  little  regard  to  truth  that  de- 
tection causes  them  no  shame ;  and  of  all 
liars,  perhaps  a  French  Abigail  is  most  at 
home  in  this  art ;  but  then  stupidity  is  not 
among  her  faults — and  if  she  can  clearly 
perceive  it  is  to  her  own  interest  to  retrace 
her  steps,  she  has  neither  shame  nor  dignity 
to  prevent  her  doing  so. 

"  Now,  Louise,"  I  said,  "  this  wont  do.  I 
will  not  inform  Mrs.  Saltoun,  if  you  will  tell 
the  truth  for  once ;  and  if  you  can't,  or  wont, 
I'll  get  you  discharged  before  I  leave  this 
house.  What  is  it  your  mistress  has  been 
drinking  ?  " 

"  Man  Dieu  !  que  sais-je  ?  "  she  was  com- 
mencing. 

"  Speak  English,  if  you  please,"  I  said. 

"  Ether,  eau-de-Cologne,  spirits  of  laven- 
der." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that ;  but  that  is  not 
all.  What  is  it  she  has  had  that  you  buy 
and  bring  in  quietly  ?  "  I  said  this  on  sup- 
position, but  I  saw  I  had  hit  on  the  truth. 

"  Gin,  since  you  will  have  it,  monsieur. 
She  has  been  a  little  ill  before,  but  never  so 
bad  as  this."  Here  she  relapsed  into  men- 
dacity, and  declared  how  unwillingly  she 
had  consented  to  procure  the  liquor ;  how 
much  pain  it  had  cost  her  do  so,  with  other 
items  exculpatory,  which  I  interrupted. 

"  How  long  have  these  fits  of  drinking 
lasted  ?  " 
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"  About  three  weeks." 

'*  Good ;  now,  that  will  do.  I  need  not 
advise  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel.  You 
must  stay  with  your  young  mistress  until 
the  nurse  arrives.  You  have  nailed  down 
the  window,  I  perceived;  that  was  a  very 
happy  precaution,  and  proves  that  you  knew 
what  it  was  all  about.  Keep  her  from  jump- 
ing out  of  bed,  if  possible ;  and  don't  leave 
her  for  an  instant,  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever. It  is  as  much  as  her  life  and  your 
place  arc  worth  put  together." 

I  administered  the  proper  medicines,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  nurse  (a  vigilant,  re- 
served-looking individual)  made  her  appear- 
ance, I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
my  patient  appeared  inclined  to  sleep,  and 
that  the  frightfully  irritable  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system  showed  symptoms  of  submitting 
to  the  remedies. 

Horace  arrived  early  the  next  morning, 
and  I  found  him  in  the  room  with  his  mother 
when  I  paid  my  visit.  I  shook  hands  with 
him,  and,  of  course,  my  first  inquiry  was 
whether  Miss  Saltoun  had  slept.  It  was  a 
real  relief  to  me  when  I  received  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative ;  under  the  circumstances  I 
naturally  attributed  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  fact. 

"Excuse  me,  Paul,"  Horace  broke  in, 
*'  but  I  think  you  must  be  mad,  if,  as  I  am 
told,  Emily  has  a  fever,  and  you  are  pre- 
scribing morphia,  brandy,  and  ammonia." 

I  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  a  very  poor 
attempt,  for  Mrs.  Saltoun  was  looking  anx- 
iously and  nervously  from  one  to  the  other. 

*'  I  am  open  to  correction,  Horace.  How- 
ever, she  appears  to  be  better ;  and  we  will 
have  a  consultation."  I  took  his  arm,  and 
we  went  out  together.  "You  have  not 
awakened  her,  have  you  P  " 

" No,  not  I,"  he  replied ;  "I  only  just 
saw  her,  without  disturbing  her  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  I  tasted  the  medicines,  which 
struck  me  as  very  oddly  chosen  for  this  par- 
ticular case ; "  and  ho  fixed  on  me  an  angry 
and  suspicious  eye. 

How  was  I  to  break  the  painful  truth  to 
the  poor  fellow?  I  durst  not  dissemble: 
indeed,  it  could  have  answered  no  good  pur- 
pose, so  I  said  at  once,  **  Horace,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  you  should  know  the  fact.  It  is  not 
a  fever  under  which  your  sister  is  suifering, 
it  is  a  slight  attack  of  delirium  tremens ;  " 
and  I  proceeded  to  give  him  the  substance 


of  what  I  had  extracted  from  Justine.  He 
whitened  visibly,  as  I  spoke,  and  his  knitted 
brows  and  twitching  lips  testified  how  terri- 
bly he  was  shaken. 

"  That  fatal  madness ! "  he  gasped,  and 
the  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore- 
head. "  Of  course,  the  first  thing  is  to  dis- 
charge Justine.  But  I  dare  not  tell  my 
mother ;  it  would  kill  her.  And  yet  how  to 
account  for  it  ?  Do  you  think  I  can  conceal 
the  worst  part  of  the  afiair  P  " 

"  ril  tell  you  my  plan,"  I  said ;  "  and  af- 
ter you  have  heard  it,  take  it  or  not,  as  you 
think  advisable.  Justine  is  not  a  conscien- 
tious individual ;  but  she  has  plenty  both  of 
pluck  and  firmness,  with  a  keen  eye  to  her 
own  interest,  and  is  very  difficult  to  deceive. 
She  alone  knows  of  this  sad  weakness,  ex- 
cept the  nurse — and  her  silence  I'll  under- 
take to  secure.  Of  course  the  fewer  that 
are  aware  of  it  the  better.  Make  it  to  her 
advantage  to  serve  you  faithfully  and  dis- 
creetly ;  double,  or,  if  needs  be,  treble  her 
wages,  and  tell  her  that  you  will  pay  her  at 
that  rate  so  long  as  she  keeps  silence,  and 
your  sister  keeps  her  health.  Impress  upon 
her  that  if  another  attack  of  the  same  kind 
even  threatens  to  appear,  she  will  be  turned 
off  forthwith,  and  without  any  recommenda- 
tion." 

Horace  fell  in  at  once  with  my  proposal ; 
requesting  me,  however,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary treaty  with  Justine,  since,  from  my  be- 
ing not  quite  unacquainted  with  her  former 
history,  I  had  the  greater  chance  of  influence. 
She  agreed,  without  making  any  objeetioa 
or  testifying  any  surprise. 

"  You  understand,  Louise,  that  you,  and 
you  only,  are  responsible.  I'm  quite  sure 
that,  with  your  quickness  and  penetration^ 
Miss  Saltoun  will  never  be  able  to  obtain 
spirits  without  your  knowing  of  it,  and  I  am 
confident  that  your  good  feeling  as  a  woman 
will  induce  you  to  assist  with  all  your  might 
Mr.  Saltoun's  efforts  to  rescue  his  sister 
from  such  a  melancholy  fate :  for  that  she 
will  be  liable  to  seek  to  indulge  the  craving 
from  time  to  time  I  do  not  doubt.  Besides, 
Louise,  letting  alone  your  affection  for  your 
mistress,"  Louise  put  on  a  sentimental  air 
at  this  point,  "it  is  obviously  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  do  so." 

She  assumed  her  natural  manner  again, 
and  even  exchanged  glances  which  an- 
nounced that  we  understood  each  other. 
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"  No,  she  had  no  objection.  As  to  bonie 
de  cceur«-she  did  not  know ;  Miss  Saltoun 
had  always  been  very  kind,  and  a  benefac- 
tress to  her.  Yes,  she  would  undertake  the 
task.  Three  times  her  old  salary,  that  was 
1,500  francs.  Yes,  she  would  certainly  un- 
dertake it,  and  if  danger  appeared  she  would 
instantly  communicate  wi^  me  or  Mr.  Hor- 


ace." 

I  hastened  back,  made  known  my  success, 
and  counselled  him  earnestly  to  stay  with 
bis  sister  until  she  recovered. 

''And  then  tell  her,  Horace,  that  you 
know  what  the  nature  of  her  malady  was, 
and  what  has  occasioned  it.  Tell  her  what 
you  have  told  me  about  other  members  of 
your  family,  so  that  she  may  feel  that  you 
are  not  without  sympathy  for  her — ^that  she 
docs  not  stand  alone— and  that,  above  all, 
you  understand  the  struggles  that  are  be- 
fore her,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to  stand 
by  her  to  assist  her  in  them.  Don't  say  a 
word  about  my  having  seen  her  in  that 
state :  enlist  her  pride,  as  well  as  her  fears, 
on  her  own  behalf;  and  if  you  can  procure 
her  some  female  friendship,  and  society  of 
her  own  sex,  it  would  be  very  advisable.'' 
.  '*  You  are  right ;  solitude  does  engender 
the  craving ;  whether  it  be  due  to  counter- 
excitement  or  to  the  dread  of  shame,  mixing 
in  society  tends  to  check  it." 

I  hardly  like  to  think  of  that  interview 
between  the  brother  and  sister !  How  must 
it  come  from  a  man  and  a  gentleman  to  a 
woman — and  that  woman  his  sister!  Yet 
they  were  both  to  some  extent  fellow-sufiTer^ 
ers;  though  he,  forewarned  by  his  father, 
had  also  been  forearmed.  But  look  at  it 
how  one  will,  it  must  have  been  a  saddening 
and  humbling  interview.  He  had  such  a 
natural  generosity  and  tact,  that  I  felt  sure 
he  would  seek  to  break  the  intelligence  to 
her  with  all  tenderness,  and  to  save  her 
from  her  own  reflections  under  that  terrible 
reaction  which  invariably  follows  those  at- 
tacks. 

I  believe  in  all  this  he  perfectly  succeeded ; 
and,  as  one  consequence,  Emily  recovered 
zapidly.  A  week  after,  Horace  put  into  my 
hand  a  letter  containing  a  proposal  which 
80  exactly  coincided  with  my  own  earnest 
desires  that  I  at  once  resigned  my  naval 
appointment. 

I  warmly  thanked  Horace,  and  very  nat- 


urally asked  him  about  his  prospects.  He 
gave  vent  to  a  most  uproarious  laugh,  and 
then  subsided  into  total  silence.  I  regarded 
him  attentively. 

**  You  have  something  to  tell,  I  suppose, 
Horace,  when  you  have  done  your  internal 
reflections." 

<<  Well,  Paul,  don't  you  feel  that  I  should 
think  of  settling  ?  " 

**  Taking  a  wife,  you  mean,  I  suppose: 
why,  it  is  what  we  all  hope  for,  Horace  $ 
and  I  suppose  to  no  man  is  a  wife  more 
necessary  than  to  a  doctor." 

I  was  rather  surprised  (  though  perhaps  I 
had  no  right  to  be.  He  lay  down  on  the 
sofa,  lit  his  cigar  with  great  deliberation, 
emitted  soma  mouthfuls  of  smoke,  and  thea 
the  secret  came  out. 

"Well,  I'm  engaged  to  be  married,  old 
boy,  congratulate  me." 

I  burst  out  laughing  and  said,  "  Not  till 
I  know  who  to." 

**  To  Cecile  Otway.  It  is  not  a  bad  match 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view:  though,  you 
know,  that  need  not  be  a  desideratum  with 
me )  and  it's  all  I  could  wish  in  every  other 
way." 

«  Do  you  mean  the  daughter  of  Mr.  OU 
way  of  the  flrm  '  Otway  and  Kennedy,'  East 
India  people  ?  " 

**  The  very  one.    Do  you  know  her  P  '* 

"  Know  her !— I  think  I  do  know  her." 

**  Then,"  hastily  interrupted  Horace,  **  if 
you  know  her,  of  course  you  admire  her :  at 
least,  if  you  don't  you  need  not  say  it ;  though 
I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  lover's  usual  logic. 

"  I  remember  admiring  her,"  I  said,  cau- 
tiously. 

'*I  met  hear  some  time  ago,  you  must 
know,  Paul,  before  you  were  in  England, 
and  was  struck  immediately.  I  know  you 
wont  suspect  me  of  coxcombiy;  indeed, 
such  an  uncouth  fellow  a^  I  am  has  no  right 
to  entertain  delusive  notions  of  the  sort; 
but  she  showed  mis  a  certain  preference. 
Mr.  Otway  appeared 'so  well  inclined  tow- 
ards me  that  a  few  days  ago — ^before  I  came 
down  here,  mark  you— -I  proposed,  and  was 
accepted.  Now,  I  want  to  consult  you  on 
one  point.  Do  you  think  this  unhappy  se- 
cret about  my  sister's  illness  will  ooze  out?" 

"  No,"  I  replied.  **  It  has  not,  and  need 
not  do  so.    Your  mother  has  not  the  faint- 
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est  suspicion.  Justine  will,  for  her  own  drawback  I  must  add — she  possessed  a  eer- 
sake,  hold  her  tongue.  There  only  remain  tain  thinness  and  sharpness  in  the  quality 
you  and  I."  of  her  voice,  which  could  be  unpleasant  oc- 

'<  Well,  now,  we  will  suppose  that  safe,  casionally,  when  she  spoke  and  was  ill- 
Now  I  want  your  candid  opinion,  as  an  pleased,  and  which  certainly  forbade  her 
honorable  man.     OugJit  I — ^is  it  my  duty —  ever  to  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of 

her  charms  by  the  aid  of  song.  These  were 
the  most  noticeable  features  of  herpersoTP- 
nd;  as  to  the  rest— I  am  not  often  unchar* 
itable— but  I  knew  that  she  had  been  en- 
gaged once  or  twice,  and  that  a  good  many 
young  men  considered  themselves  exceed- 
ingly ill-treated  by  her.  If  Horace  were  to 
marry,  I  wished  heartily  that  he  had  selected 
some  one  of  whom  I  had  formed  a  less  un- 
favorable opinion.      But   advice  is  rarely 


to  acquaint  Miss  Otway  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  the  slightest  reason  why 
you  should.  It  concerns  your  sister,  not 
yourself;  it  would  be  an  unkind  step  as  re- 
gards her,  and  an  unnecessary  one  as  re- 
spects yourself." 

"You  really  think  so,  PaulP" 

"  I  do,  indeed,  Horace." 

"Good!  then  henceforth  let  it  be  not 
named  between  us.    You  don't  know  what 


a  load  you  have  taken  from  my  mind  by   taken,  even  when  asked  for,  in  such  affairs. 


giving  me  this  assurance."     A  pause  fol- 
lowed. 
"When  are  you  to  be  married?"  I  de- 


A  few  months  glided  rapidly  away,  and 
witnessed  our  taking  possession  of  our  re- 
spective positions.    I  obtained  my  diploma. 


manded  with  a  countenance,  I  fear,  not  so  i  and  was  established  as  resident  physician  at 

congratulatory  as  he  expected.    He  looked  ! Grange,  while  Horace  stood  before  the 

a  little  cast  down.  I  world  as  the  accepted  lover  of  the  wealthy 

"  I  have  no  right  to  hurry  the  thing  on,  I  Miss  Otway.  She  used  her  power  a  little 
you  sec ;  and  she  is  very  reserved.  Some  |  mercilessly :  he  was  literally  harnessed  to 
people  might  fancy  she  was  cold,  but  to  j  the  wheels  of  her  chariot,  and  ever^^where 
me  she  is  the  very  incarnation  of  feminine  !  graced  her  triumph.  Thus  Horace  had  to 
purity ! "  appear  in  a  triple  character — a  devoted  lover, 

A  good  deal  more  he  added  in  the  same  an  active  surgeon,  a  popular  lecturer ;  not 
strain,  before  we  parted  for  the  night.    The   to  count  that  she  also  expected  him  to  shine 


upshot  of  the  business  appeared  to  be,  that, 
after  a  rather  short  acquaintance,  Horace 
was  an  engaged  man.  I  was  not  astonished 
at  his  success,  with  the  daughter  even  of  so 
wealthy  a  man  as  Mr.  Otway  was  reputed 
to  be,  for  already  he  was  named  as  a  most 
rising  man,  with  every  chance  of  a  brilliant 
future  in  his  profession;  and  his  remark- 
able powers  of  w^it  and  illustration  distin- 
guished him,  even  in  general  society,  from 
his  fellows.  My  acquaintance  with  both 
father  and  daughter  chanced  thus.  Mr. 
Otway  had  a  connection  with  some  of  the 
foreign  mercantile  houses,  and  frequently 
made  voyages  in  person.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions he  and  his  daughter  were  passengers 
on  board  the  sliip  to  wliich  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  junior  surgeon,  and  I  had  watched 
that  young  lady's  proceedings  with  a  good 
deal  of  amusement.  I  remembered  her  as 
a  very  elegant  young  woman,  with  a  pair  of 
Bteely-blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  a  singulai*  purity 
of  complexion—which,  I  suspected,  had  to 
do  duty  for  purity  of  purpose,  and  a  catlike 
grace  and  stoalthiness  of  movement.    One 


in  society.  He  rose  early,  and  arranged  for 
his  morning  lecture  to  his  private  pupils  5 
then  he' saw  a  large  number  of  out-patients, 
made  his  rounds-— where,  as  his  fame  ex- 
tended, he  had  frequently  to  perform  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  surgical  operations — -then 
to  his  evening  lecture  again.  After  a  hasty 
dinner  he  would  repair  to  some  scientific  or 
medical  meeting,  and  read  a  brilliant  and 
effective  paper  prepared  Heaven  knows  when ; 
from  which  he  proceeded  to  attend  Miss  Ot- 
way to  a  ball,  or  the  opera,  or  wherever  that 
young  lady  chose  to  be  seen  with  him ;  and 
once  there — owing,  perhaps,  to  the  presence 
of  the  object  of  his  affections,  the  excitement 
of  company,  and  his  variable  spirits — ^he  was 
unsparing  of  his  apparently  never-flagging 
powers,  was  applauded,  admired,  and  quoted. 
This  gratified  his  impulsive  nature,  as  it 
exhausted  his  energies ;  and  at  two  or  three 
A.M.,  more  or  less  jaded,  he  would  snatch  a 
few  hours'  sleep,  until  his  multifarious  duties 
again  summoned  him.  But  that  he  could, 
as  I  said  before,  sleep  almost  at  will,  ho  must 
have  given  way  under  it. 
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I  may  be  accused  of  judging  Miss  Otway 
a  little  harshly,  but  the  result  will  bear  me 
guiltless.    I  heard  of  Horace  frequently,  and 
directly  from  him  occasionally.    More  than 
once  I  met  them  both  at  different  houses, 
and  had  full  opportunity  to  verify  my  opin- 
ion.  Miss  Otway's  manAer  towards  him  was, 
to  my  mind,  very  cold;  and  if  her  smile  was 
bright,  it  had  also  that  heartless,  set  expres- 
sion, which  bears  about  as  much  relation  to 
a  warm  heart  as  the  flame  of  a  spiiit-lamp 
docs  to  a  coal  fire.    However,  ho  always 
spoke  of  her  with  the  utmost  generosity,  la- 
menting culy  that  he  could  not  prevail  on 
her  to  fix  the  marriage  for  a  definite  day ; 
but  added  that  he  should  be  unreasonable 
indeed  to  complain,  for  that  their  house  and 
table  were  always  open  to  him ;  that  ho  never 
went  without  receiving  a  heai'ty  welcome 
from  Mr.  Otway,  and  that  Cccilo's  manner 
was  in  private  all  a  lover  could  wish  for. 
Lidccd,  even  \1  a  day  passed  without  their 
seeing  each  other,  the  next  was  sure  to  bring 
him  a  summons ;  and  I  knew  quite  well  what 
a  pile  of  tiny  threo-cornered  pink-tinted  notes 
he  had  tr^'asurcd  up. 

When  I  encountered  Miss  Otway  in  soci- 
ety— which,  however,  from  my  onerous  avo- 
cations, I  was  rarely  enabled  to  do — she  re- 
ceived mo  from  the  first  with  a  marked 
cordiality,  hardly  warranted  by  our  previous 
very  slight  acquaintance.  Was  this,  as  she 
took  care  to  inform  me,  because  I  was  the 
friend  of  Horace  ?  or  was  it  rather  to  enlist 
my  sympathy  and  secure  my  silence  as  to 
what  I  might  have  formerly  seen  and  heard 
of  her  character  P  I  was  uncharitable  enough 
to  believe  the  latter;  and  if  I  considered  her 
a  thorough  coquette,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  a  good  many  men,  and  a 
large  majority  of  women,  were  of  my  way 
of  thinking.  However,  it  was  obviously  not 
my  place  to  interfere.  I  tried  to  give  her 
credit  for  future  good  intentions,  and  to  be- 
lieve in  her  aficction  for  Horace,  against  my 
own  conviction.  And  I  am  not  the  first 
man,  nor  shall  I  be  the  last,  who  has  lent 
credit  to  a  fair  face. 

"  Yes,  I  am  proud  of  Horace,"  she  said  to 
me  one  evening,  when  the  fancy  took  her  to 
lean  confidingly  on  my  arm.  W^e  both  watched 
his  powerful,  and,  if  the  truth  be  said,  some- 
what clumsy,  person,  shouldering  a  path  in 
the  crowd,  easily  visible  from    his  great 


height.    <'  Every  thing  he  does  is  so  mas" 
ouline  and  characteristic." 

"  He  has  a  verv  warm  and  afiectionate 
disposition,  and  a  most  unselfish  heart.  Miss 
Otway  $  and  that,  let  me  tdll  you,  is  a  very 
rare  qualification  among  our  sex."  No  re- 
ply. <*  And  it  generally  fails  to  meet  with 
its  deserts,"  I  added,  a  little  sadly. 

'*  You  know  Horace  can  do  no  wrong  in 
my  eyes,  doctor,"  returned  Cecile,  *'  and  that 
ought  to  content  even  your  friendship,  ex- 
igeant  as  it  is."  And  again  the  old  honeyed 
smile. 

"  We  will  hope  it  may  always  continue  to 
be  the  case,"  I  replied,  in  a  rather  churlish 
manner. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  Horace  came  to 
me,  looking  terribly  out  of  sorts.  He  lit  a 
large  cigar,  and  pufied  away  at  it  furiously, 
as  if  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  some  secret  ir- 
ritation. I  continued  writing,  without  bor- 
ing him  by  inquiries.  At  last  out  came  his 
grievance. 

**  I  say,  Paul,  old  Otway  is  going  abroad 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Cecile  is  going  with 
him." 

"  How  does  she  like  that  P  "  I  asked. 
'*  That  is  the  point.  I  can't  understand 
it,"  he  said,  dashing  down  his  cigar  in  un- 
controlled impatience.  ''  She  likes  it  very 
well  indeed,  and  takes  to  it  as  a  child  does 
to  new  milk.  She  says  she  is  very  much 
grieved,  and  all  that :  indeed,  she  shed  tears'* 
(this  with  a  little  softening  in  his  tone),  **  and 
I  may  have  pressed  her  too  hard ;  but  still 
she  does  not  really  care — she  hardly  pre- 
tends." 

**  Why  not  marry  at  once,  and  save  her 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  voyage ;  or, 
at  least,  let  her  make  the  tour  in  your  com- 
pany, instead  of  her  father's  P  " 

*'  Exactly  what  I  urged :  you  know  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  We  should  not.  I 
am  making  more  than  £900  per  annum  now, 
besides  £200  a  year  of  my  own,  and  the  ab- 
solute certainty  of  more  at  my  mother's 
death ;  and,  as  to  a  house,  one  can  procure 
any  thing  for  money  in  London,  from  a  castle 
down  to  a  wigwam.  I  did  implore  and  beg. 
W^as  ever  any  woman  yet  so  cold  and  so 
gentle  P  She  wept,  and  caressed,  and  talked 
about  her  duty  to  her  father,  until  I  was  be* 
wildered." 
I  said  nothing:  but  I  thought  she  owed  a 
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duty  to  her  intended  husband  no  less  than 
to  her  father,  who  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
by  no  means  a  gentleman  who  laid  solitude 
much  to  heart.  Indeed,  if  she  shed  tears, 
she  should  have  let  her  father  see  them,  as  I 
had  ample  reason  to  know  that  he  neyer  de- 
nied her  any  request. 

*'  She  says  she  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  her 
father  being  quite  alone,"  he  continued. 

<*  She  knows  he  would  most  likely  marry 
again  if  he  were,''  I  said,  coolly. 

Horace  looked  disgusted.  "  What  a  brute 
you  are !  I  almost  hate  you,  Paul."  Then 
the  poor  follow  began  to  reproach  himself 
for  ever  having  blamed  her  even  for  an 
instant.  **  It's  not  that  I  doubt  her  truth 
and  constancy,  however  little  I  am  worthy 
of  her,"  he  said,  humbly.  "I  believe  in 
her,"  continued  the  good,  trusting  heart, 
"  as  I  do  in  Heaven !  But  my  lonely  home 
— my  solitary  hearth — ^that  is  what  cows  me. 
Oh !  the  horror  of  going  every  night  into  the 
house  which  contains  no  face  to  gladden  at 
your  presence,  no  ear  to  listen  for  your  foot- 
step, no  eye  to  brighten  at  your  approach. 
I  tell  you  it  is  the  knowledge  that  as  I  pace 
these  weary,  crowded,  seething  streets,  if  I 
were  to  fall  down  dead  I  should  be  carried 
to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  no  moan  would 
be  made— none  would  own  me,  unless  one 
of  my  own  lads  got  hold  of  me — ** 

^*  Nay — this  is  morbid,  Horace.  It  is  not 
true  that  no  one  cares  for  you,  and  you 
know  it.  Cecile  Otway  is  not  the  only 
iroman  in  the  world." 

**  She  is  all  that  this  world  has  of  woman 
for  me,"  he  returned,  with  a  dogged  dismal- 
ness  that  almost  tempted  me  to  smile,  pro- 
voked as  I  was  at  the  whole  affair.  ''  She 
complains  of  my  impetuosity,  Paul,  though 
her  words  are  gentle  enough.  If  I  am  im- 
petuous, it  is  not  without  reason.  Women 
hardly  understand  how  far  they  try  a  man 
when  they  make  regulations  simply  by  the 
li^t  of  their  own  experience.  However,  I 
must  submit.  I  know  her  truth.  I  am  well 
assured  of  her  real  love  $  and  Til  do  my 
iuty,  never  doubting,  and  *take  the  first 
best  that  offers,'  as  the  German  sage  says." 

In  due  time  the  vessel  sailed,  the  Otways 
left  England,  and  Hoiace  was  no  longer 
fevered  by  the  presence  of  Cecile.  He  was 
rather  gloomy  and  moping  at  first,  but  soon 
threw  himself  with  ardor  into  hard  work; 
which  is,  after  all,  the  best  specific  in  love. 
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Cedit  amor  rebtia :  res  age,  tutus  eris,     He 
was  soon  after  formally  offered  the  profcs-> 

sorship  of at Hospital.     At  first  I 

urged  him  to  accept  it,  in  spite  of  his  exhib- 
iting a  most  unaccountable  disinclination  to 
do  so. 

"  I'm  more  indep'endent  as  I  am,  Paul,^ 
he  argued.  "  I  lecture  my  own  men  :  I  can 
say  what  I  please,  as  I  please,  when  and 
where  I  please ;  the  number  of  my  pupils 
increases  every  term,  so  that  I  make  a  fair 
income  independent  of  my  practice.  Yoa 
know  I'm  an  odd  fellow :  I  don't  like  bind- 
ing myself  down  to  any  particular  views,  or 
to  be  pledged  to  any  unchangeable  round  of 
duty.  Come  and  see  my  fellows  some  day, 
and  judge  for  yourself." 

I  took  him  at  his  word,  and  some  little 
time  after  this  conversation  I  repaired  in 
good  time  in  the  morning  to  the  large, 
dingy  room  in  a  certain  quiet  street,  where 
he  held  his  classes.  There  were,  I  suppose, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  students  assembled, 
every  description  of  man  being  there  repre- 
sented. One  or  two  I  recognized  as  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  others  I  knew  owing  to  mj 

connection  with Hospital.    Take  them 

altogether,  they  were  a  rough-looking  lot, 
though  several  were  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion ;  but  these  were  exceptions.  I 
saw  a  face  I  knew ;  it  was  that  of  a  sallow, 
sodden-visaged  fellow,  the  son  of  a  hard- 
working incumbent  in  the  south.  He  had 
long  been  the  plague  of  his  father's  heart, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  cut 
down  to  a  pound  a  week,  paid  every  Mon- 
day morning.  Here  was  an  earnest,  slow- 
witted,  pale-faced  lad,  who  looked  as  if  ho 
wished  to  study,  but  couldn't.  And  here 
was  another,  of  unmistakably  Hebrew  de- 
scent, all  rings,  and  chains,  and  oaths. 
Beards  wet'e  not  as  common  then  as  they 
are  now ;  but  there  was  a  large  sprinkling 
of  moustaches,  a  grsat  dearth  of  clean  shirts, 
and  an  all-pervading  smell  of  tobacco. 

Very  soon  Saltoun  strode  in,  dashed  down 
his  hat,  and  without  notes  or  papers — with- 
out, apparently,  preparation  of  any  kind — 
he  at  once  plunged  into  his  subject.  It  com- 
prehended some  of  the  more  intricate  anat- 
omy of  part  of  the  knee-joint  i  and  I  was 
amazed  at  the  striking  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  he  handled  so  dry  a  subject.  He  did 
it  in  a  thoroughly  masterly  style,  illustrat- 
ing it  Willi  imagery,  sometimes   forcible, 
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Borootimes  grotesque,  and  clenching  the 
point  with  some  humorous  remark,  or  some 
anecdote  strictly  suitahle  to  an  audience 
whose  fault  was  not  that  of  being  too  fas- 
tidious. He  was  a  swift  and  skilful  draughts- 
man, and  the  sketches  he  made  as  he  pro- 
ceeded were  such  that  the  veriest  dolt  must 
needs  have  learned  somewhat.  A  few  on 
the  front  benches  were  the  constant  object 
of  his  lecture,  half  conversational  as  it  was ; 
and  from  time  to  time  he  declared  that  he 
read  that  in  their  countenances  which  in- 
duced him  to  believe  they  wished  and  felt 
competent  themselves  to  elucidate  the  point 
in  hand.  The  unfortunate  men  who  thus 
found  themselves  the  object  of  attention  to 
the  whole  class,  could  not  shirk  this  public 
appeal ;  and  accordingly,  as  they  acquitted 
themselves,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  ap- 
plause or  the  jeers  of  their  fellows.  There 
was  about  Saitoun  an  energy  which  seemed 
to  diffuse  itself  irresistibly  among  the  men ; 
a  kind  of  concentrated  vitality,  which,  by 
the  power  of  his  strong  individual  will,  in- 
spired those  near  him,  and  carried  them  with 
him. 

Afler  nearly  two  hours  of  brilliant  demon- 
stration, Horace  suddenly  caught  my  eye, 
and  concluded  by  saying,— 

*'  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  very 
good-morning." 

In  a  moment  every  man  was  on  his  legs. 
Horace  pushed  through  the  crowd,  slipped 
his  arm  through  mine,  and  we  passed  into 
the  hall,  where  a  few  men  were  exchanging 
students'  chaff  with  the  untidy  maid  who 
acted  as  g>'p  for  the  whole  establishment ; 
and  to  do  her  jastice,  she  appeared  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  young  fellows,  and  in 
the  encounter  of  wits  it  was  not  she  who  had 
the  worst  of  it. 

"How  do  you  like  my  crew,  Paul? — a 
rough  lot,  ch  P  But  some  of  them  are  very 
good  follows,  in  their  way.  You  see  it  is  not 
the  most  elegant,  nor  yet  the  most  promis- 
ing of  the  students,  who  resort  to  me ;  but 
the  black  sheep,  and  the  lost,  the  lazy,  the 
hopelessly  stupid,  prodigal  sons  generally, 
and  the  often-plucked  ones  particularly: 
they  all  come  to  me."  And  he  gave  his  old 
boisterous,  genial  laugh. 

**  Surely,  Horace,  I  saw  one  or  two  men 
who  were  mates  of  mine  P  "  ' 

'*  I  dare  say  you  did.  They  have  stuck  in 
the  mud,  and  it  is  Hercules'  own  work  to 
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hoist  them  out  again.  Did  you  notice  that 
scampish,  quick-eyed,  dissipated  fellow  to 
the  right  front  P  He  was  plucked  years  ago ; 
since  then  he  has  been  dresser  and  assistant 
abroad  with  one  of  the  condngents.  He  is 
up  to  his  work«^indeed,  a  good  many  of 
them  are ;  but  they  either  cannot  or  will  not 
read.    When  the  bigwigs  say,  *  Now,  Mr. 

,  in  such  a  case,  what  would  you  doP' 

they  mostly  answer  right  enough ;  but  when 
they  demand,  further,  <  Why  would  you  pur«. 
sue  that  course  of  treatment  P '  they  are  al- 
together at  sea.  One  of  my  men  answered, 
boldly,  '  Because  it's  the  best  plan  to  cure 
your  patient ; '  and  I  defy  the  college  to  im- 
prove on  it.  It  got  him  through;  but  he 
told  it  about,  and  some  of  the  hopeless  ones 
looked  on  it  as  a  charm,  tried  the  same 
dodge,  and  were  sent  to  the  right  about: 
'recommended  to  pursue  their  studies  for 
six  months  longer  '-—I  think  that  is  the  eu- 
phemistic phrase  employed." 

"  Who  was  that  dull,  grave,  dispirited- 
looking  man  in  a  comer  P  " 

<*  Oh,  the  men  call  him,  rather  profanely, 
the  '  God-forgotten  man.'  He  has  been 
grinding  away  under  different  tutors  for  five 
years,  and  he  has  not  passed  yet.  Poor  fel- 
low, I  hope  he  will :  he  is  dresser  at  one 
place  and  dispenser  at  another,  and  is  a  hard 
plodder ;  but  somehow  his  brain  wants  qual- 
ity. His  wife  came  to  me  the  other  day : 
*  Now,  Mr.  Saitoun,  Alfred  knows  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
neck,  and  the  thoraio  regions,  but  he  is  not 
up  in  the  knee-joint,  the  wrist,  and  carpal 
articulations.'  Fancy  that !  he  is  a  married 
man :  so  I  gave  him  the  knee  to-day.  Those 
eight  in  the  front  rank  go  up  to-night:  two 
of  them  will  be  spun ;  two  more  may  pass ; 
the  other  four  mui^  if  they  are  ordinarily 
easy  examinations." 

*<  And  you  like  this  better  than  a  profes* 
sor's  chair  P  " 

'<  Yes,  I  do ;  I  enjoy  it  I  get  quite  fond 
of  my  enfana  ternblea^  and  I  am  as  keenly 
interested  in  their  success  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  I  live  my  student  life  over  again  in 
them :  yet  some  of  them  are  the  most  awful 
scamps,  too,"  he  added,  laughing. 

*'  I  think  you  infuse  energy  into. them." 

"  It  is,  depend  on  it,  a  reciprocal  action, 
then ;  for  they  infect  me  with  their  youth." 

I  may  mention  here,  that,  owing  to  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  the  opportunity  for 
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purchasing  the  entire  of  the  practice  on 
which  I  had  entered  presented  itself  much 
sooner  than  I  anticipated ;  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready explained  that  I  was  entirely  depend- 
ent on  my  own  exertions,  it  found  me  un- 
prepared— in  truth  I  had  not  had  time  to 
save,  and  I  was  reluctantly  about  to  relin- 
quish the  idea  of  succeeding  to  it.  Tliis 
reached  Saltoun'»  ears,  and  quite  unsolic- 
ited, he  advanced  the  money  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  without  my  knowledge  ; 
refusing  to  accept  any  formal  acknowledg- 
ment. I  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  repay 
him  ;  but  I  was  deeply  touched  by  his  kind- 
ness. This  is  only  one  of  his  many  gen- 
erous actions  to  old  friends,  always  per- 
formed with  the  same  absence  of  ostentation. 
When  I  endeavored  to  thank  him,  and  to 
insist  on  his  taking  some  security,  he  made 
the  most  frightful  grimaces,  and  begged  me, 
as  I  valued  his  peace,  to  let  the  subject 
drop. 

About  sis  or  eight  months  after  this  he 
surprised  me  with  a  visit ;  as  I  knew  it  was 
not  his  disengaged  time,  it  was  the  more 
unexpected  when  he  announced  that  he 
meant  to  stay  some  days  ;  and  I  observed 
with  real  anxiety,  that  he  was  very  thin— 
for  him  almost  emaciated — ^and  seemed 
wretchedly  out  of  spirits.  The  dinner-bell 
rang,  but  he  did  not  appear,  so  I  went  up 
to  his  room  with  an  exordium  on  punctu- 
ality, ready  to  deliver ;  I  found  him  with  his 
razors  out,  coolly  preparing  to  shave. 

**  My  good  fellow,  leave  your  stubble  till 
after  dinner." 

"  I've  sharpened  my  razors,"  he  said,  ob- 
stinately, **  and  I  may  as  well  use  them." 

"  But  the  dinner  ?  " 

"Stay  until  I've  finished,"  he  replied; 
"  if  you  do,  I  promise  you  you  will  see  mo 
down  a  good  deal  earlier  than  you  otherwise 
would." 

I  concluded  he  was  in  one  of  his  queer 
humors,  and,  unwilling  to  cross  him,  I  sat 
down  until  the  operation  was  concluded. 
We  then  went  down-stairs.  Now  I  can 
hardly  account  for  it  except  by  some  sort  of 
instinct ;  but  I  gave  previous  orders  that  no 
wine  should  appear  at  dinner,  and  when  the 
deficiency  became  manifest,  I  contented  my- 
self with  remarking,  "  I  know  you  are  a 
water-drinker,  and  I  find  it  too  heating  this 
warm  weather." 


He  acquiesced,  and  so  it  passed  ;  but  tliat 
night,  after  our  evening  cigar,  just  before 
we  turned  in,  he  grasped  my  shoulder,  or 
rather  clutched  it,  and  said, — 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  Paul ;  what  made 
you  order  that  there  should  be  no  wine  ? 
Did  I  look  as  if  I  wanted  drink  P  Do  you 
think  other  people  can  detect  the  demon  that 
possesses  me  ?  " 

This  confirmed  my  secret  idea. 

I  merely  replied,  "  It  is  better  never  to 
enter  into  temptation ;  but  I'm  quite  cer- 
tain, Horace,  no  one  imagines  that  such  an 
occasional  impulse  exists  with  you." 

Ho  compressed  his  lips.  "Well,  Paul, 
put  me  under  treatment ;  for  when  I  came 
down  to  you  it  was  because  I  knew  it  was 
my  safety.  I  felt  the  most  awful,  infernal 
craving  that  any  one  out  of  hell  can  imagine. 
I  don't  want  to  drink.  It  is — 0  God ! — ^it  is 
that  I  want  to  feel  drunk.  I  don't  often  un- 
dergo it,  and  I  know  when  it  is  coming  on. 
I  begin  to  feel  miserable  and  gloomy  without 
knowing  why— only  that  every  thing  seems 
going  wrong,  and  that  something  dreadful 
is  about  to  happen  ;  or  else  I  feel  so  irritated 
and  quarrelsome  at  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion from  others  that  I  turn  away  and  actu- 
ally shed  tears  because  I  must  not  strike 
them  ;  when  that  wears  off,  this  terrible  de- 
sire to  get  madly  intoxicated  follows.  I 
think  of  it  with  rapture  :  it  seems  to  promise 
me  heaven— oblivion  from  all  present  mis- 
ery ;  and  at  the  bare  thought  of  it  excessive 
joy  comes  to  me.  I  felt  gloomy  enough  to 
hang  myself  this  morning  as  I  came  down 
here." 

"  Or  cut  your  throat  P  "  I  said. 

"  Or  cut  my  throat,"  he  repeated  with  em- 
phasis. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  nip  it 
in  the  bud,  if  possible.  I  put  him  under  a 
course  of  sedatives,  combined  with  tonics ; 
insisted  on  regular  hours,  cheerful  society, 
bathing,  etc. ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  my  prescription  do  its  work.  The 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  wrung  my 
hand  in  parting. 

"  You  will  always  find  me  here,  Horace, 
and  a  welcome  for  you." 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,"  he  replied,  with 
the  most  perfect  composure.    "  I  hope  the 
next  visit  will  not  be  for  aye  and  forever." 
So  we  parted. 
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From  The  Kzamincr. 

The  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of 
Mary  GranvUle,  Mrs.  Delany ;  with  inter- 
esting Reminiscences  of  King  George  the 
Third  and  Queen  Charlotte.  Edited  by 
the  Kight  Hon.  Lady  Llanover.  3  Vols. 
Bentiey. 

This  book  gives  us  a  real  old  picture  with- 
out any  of  the  touching  and  varnishing  em- 
ployed too  often  by  editors  of  memoirs,  who 
consider  themselves  as  artists  bound  to  pre- 
sent a  glossy  portrait  of  the  person  whose 
living  features  they  propose  to  represent. 
Lady  Llanover  has  represented  the  life  of 
her  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Delany,  as  detailed  by 
herself  in  her  correspondence  with  her  sister 
and  most  intimate  friends.    Here  we  have 
'*  the  familiar  matter,  joy  and  pain,'*  which 
makes  up  daily  life  in  every  century,  and 
which  can  be  written  and  spoken  of  only  in 
the  innocent  unreserve  of  domestic  inter- 
course.   We  are  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  intimacy  and  relationship  with  one  who 
is  almost  an  ideal  Englishwoman.     Mrs. 
Delany 's  letters  were  not  meant  for  any  eyes 
except  those  of  the  dear  sister  to  whom 
chiefly  they  are  addressed.    They  have  the 
charm  of  a  perfect  unconsciousness,  the 
modest  unreserve  which  had  no  secrets  ex- 
cept those  which  come  of  innate  good  sense 
and  reverence  for  all  that  is  pure.    There  is 
a  dignified  reticence  upon  subjects  about 
which  mere  talk  is  undesirable,  affording 
healthy  contrast  to  the  morbid  self-analysis 
of  which  examples  are  not  few.    These  let- 
ters   contain  simple,  natural,  and   living 
words  ;  the  reader  is  taken  by  them  into  the 
heart  of  life  and  manners  as  they  were  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  finds  in  it 
nothing  stiff  or  old-fashioned.  We  may  look 
at  old  portraits  of  great-grandmothers,  and 
wonder  where  their  human  nature  was,  when 
ve  see  only  the  cumbrous  embroidery  and 
the  uncomfortable  fashions  of  their  clothes. 
In  these  volumes  women,  whom  we  know 
only  as   great-grandmothers,  live   in  the 
freshness  of  their  youth  and  beauty,  coming 
out  in  new  fashions,  stirring,  gossiping,  and 
amusing  themselves.    The  work  illustrates 
that  English  life  of  the  last  century  which  is 
best  known  to  us  through  Tom  Jones,  and 
Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

There  may  be  complaint  that  the  editor 
haa  given  every  thing  without  selection,  and 
has  troubled  ua  with  much  that  ia  minute  in 


detail  and  of  merely  private  interest.    The 
book  in  fact  carries  to  defect  the  merit  of 
not  being  ^'  made  up,"  and  we  bear  with  its 
bulk  for  the  sake  of  the  scrupulous  rever- 
ence with  which  Lady  Llanover  has  given 
us  the  letters  untouched  and  uncurtailed« 
The  industry,  indeed,  of  a  loving  zeal  on  the 
editor's  part  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  vol- 
umes, apart  from  the  value  of  her  notes,  il- 
lustrative and  biographical.    It  is  a  grave 
fault  that  there  is  no  index,  but  the  memoirs 
are  not  yet  complete.  An  ample  index  doubt- 
less is  reserved  for  their  last  volume.    The 
three  volumes  now  before  us  only  reach  half- 
way through  Mrs.  Delany's  life — to  the  first 
break  in  the  chain  of  her  domestic  tics,  the 
death  of  her  dear  and  only  sister,  Mrs. 
d'Ewes,  to  whom  most  of  her  letters  are  ad- 
dressed.   Illustrations  of  her  life  with  the 
Court  of  George  the  Third  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte, are  yet  to  come.    One  fitness  there  is 
in  the  prolixity  of  detail  illustrative  of  a  pri- 
vate lady's  life  in  the  last  century.   The  life 
itself  of  those  days  was  very  much  slower 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  wiUiout  thus  covering  time  and 
space,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  stately  coach- 
and-six  movement  with  which  all  business 
was  in  those  days  transacted.    The  whole 
interest,  too,  is  so  minute,  so  entirely  per- 
sonal, that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
select  matter  for  omission.    The  conserva- 
tive genius  of  the  editor,  leaving  the  old  life 
story  just  as  it  was,  suits  well  with  the  hu- 
mor of  the  past  presented  by  it    Some  of 
the  notes  are  too  long,  and  there  are  unnec- 
essary extracts  from  familiar  books.    But 
for  Mrs.  Delany's  own  letters,  they  become 
almost  as  welcome  to  us  as  they  once  were 
to  her  sister. 

The  three  volumes  are  daintily  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  the  chief  persons  mentioned 
in  their  text.  There  is  Ann  Granville,  after- 
wards Mrs.  D'Ewes,  with  a  beautiful  face 
expressive  of  all  womanly  good  sense.  There 
is  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  most  bewitch- 
ing of  fine  ladies ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
pleasantly  strong-minded ;  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  as  she  was  before  she  had 
begun  to  despise  fine  clothes  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  brilliant 
in  a  nunlike  costume ;  what  must  she  have 
been  in  her  court-suit  and  jewels?  Of 
course,  too,  there  is  Mrs.  Delany  herself*— 
who,  both  aa  young  Mary  Granville  and  in 
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her  old  and  honored  age,  looked  like  a  wor- 
thy woman,  gentle,  sagacious,  kind,  and 
strong.  There  are  other  portraits  of  wo- 
men who  in  their  day  and  generation  counted 
broken-hearted  lovers  by  the  score.  But 
there  are  only  two  male  portraits,  one  that 
of  George  Granville  Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
courtly  wit  and  poet,  and  another  a  delight- 
ful miniature  of  a  little  boy  who  we  are  told 
in  a  note  was — ^grandfather  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Portland. 

Mary  Granville,  Mrs.  Delany,  was  the 
daughter  of  Bernard  Granville,  brother  to 
George  Granville,  created  Lord  Lansdowne 
by  Queen  Anne.  She  was  bom  May  14, 
1700,  at  Coulston,  in  Wiltshire.  Her  father 
and  uncle  were  grandsons  of  Sir  Bevil  Gran- 
ville, who  was  killed  at  Lansdowne  whilst 
fighting  on  the  Hoyalist  side  in  the  parlia- 
mentary wars.  One  of  Mrs.  Delany's  earliest 
recollections  is  a  visit  which  Handel  paid 
them  in  1710;  she  says, — 

"  We  had  no  better  instrument  in  the 
house  than  a  little  spinnet  of  mine,  on  which 
that  great  musician  performed  wonders.  I 
was  much  struck  with  his  playing,  but  struck 
as  a  child,  not  as  a  judge;  for  the  moment 
he  was  gone  I  seated  myself  to  mv  instru- 
ment, and  played  the  best  lesson  I  had  then 
learnt.  My  uncle  actually  asked  me  whether 
I  thought  1  should  ever  play  as  well  as  Mr. 
Handel.  *  K I  did  not  think  I  should,*  cried 
I,  *  I  would  burn  my  instrument.' " 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining 
portions  of  the  Memoirs  is  the  autobiography 
addressed  in  letters  to  Mrs.  Delany*s  early 
and  life-long  friend,  the  celebrated  Duchess 
of  Portland.  It  is  written  with  fictitious 
names,  to  which,  however,  we  have  the  key 
given  us.  The  style  is  singularly  simple  and 
flowing.  There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writ- 
ing or  effect,  and  the  result  is  an  excitement 
of  the  strongest  interest.  One  of  the  first 
remarkable  events  that  befell  her  was  find- 
ing, when  she  awoke  one  morning,  two  sol- 
diers with  guns  in  their  hands  standing  be- 
side her  bed  !  They  had  come  to  arrest  the 
whole  family  on  a  Secretary  of  State's  war- 
rant, granted  on  suspicion  that  her  father 
was  about  to  leave  England  on  the  Preten- 
der's business.  All  the  Granvilles  had  he- 
reditary affection  for  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Mrs.  Delany  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
expectation  of  being  maid  of  honor  to  Queen 
Annei  but  the  death  of  tho  queen  and  the 


imprisonment  of  Lord  Lansdowne  made  a 
great  change  in  her  destiny.  Her  father  re- 
tired to  a  small  estate  in  Gloucestershire 
!  called  Buckland,  given  to  him  by  his  brother, 
!  and  thither  at  the  age  of  fifteen  Mary  Gran- 
ville was  taken  when  she  had  barely  looked 
at  the  delights  of  a  town  life.  It  was  five 
days'  journey  from  London  into  Gloucester- 
shire, ^he  travel  was  in  November,  and  the 
house  at  which  they  arrived  was  found  to  be 
blocked  up  by  a  fall  of  snow.  The  girl  was 
young  enough  to  regret  keenly  the  loss  of 
plays  and  operas,  but  she  bore  the  girlish 
trouble  sensibly,  and  exerted  herself  to  be 
cheerful  for  the  comfort  of  her  father  and 
mother.  She  had  no  resources  outside  her 
own  home.  The  account  of  her  life  shows 
that  "  les  plaisirs  innocens"  have  interest  of 
their  own,  even  in  innocent  detail.  For  us, 
too,  the  description  is  a  welcome  picture  of 
old  English  life  in  the  depths  of  the  country. 
Mary  Granville's  great  friend  was  a  Miss 
Kirkham,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone,  and  whose  son  married  the  famous 
mistress  of  all  young  women  who  would  be 
taught  by  her  letters.  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  the  grand  relative  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Delany's  father  was  dependent  on  him  for 
his  income.  When,  after  two  years  of  im- 
prisonment, my  lord  and  the  countess  were 
released  from  the  Tover,  Mary  Granville 
was  iiivited  to  stay  with  them  at  their  house 
near  Bath.  He  was  a  fascinating  man,  very 
fond  also  of  his  niece,  but  he  was  selfish  and 
unscrupulous.  One  of  his  old  friends  was 
Mr.  Pendarves,  a  man  of  large  possessions, 
sixty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Pendarves,  who 
was  of  a  repulsive  person  and  habits,  bad 
tempered  and  generally  ill-conditioned,  fell 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  Mary  Granville, 
then  just  seventeen.  Lord  Lansdowne  in- 
sisted that  his  niece  should  accept  the  old 
suitor's  proposals,  and  in  spite  of  tears  and 
entreaties  he  compelled  her  to  marry  him. 
She  was  married,  as  she  says,  **m  great 
pomp,  and  never  was  woe  dressed  out  in 
gayer  colors."  A  young  man  who  had  been 
tenderly  attached  to  her  was  struck  with 
paralysis  on  hearing  of  her  marriage,  and 
he  died  in  less  than  a  year.  Under  the  pil- 
low of  his  death-bed  there  was  found  a  piece 
of  cut  paper  which  he  had  stolen  from  Mary's 
closet  at  home.  Mr.  Pendarves  carried  his 
young  wife  to  a  dreary  old  fiiinily  seat,  Ros- 
crow,  in  Cornwall. 
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The  house  had  not  been  inhabited  for 
thirty  years.  Yet  here,  shut  up  with  a  surly 
husband,  the  woman's  fine  and  courageous 
nature  could  assert  itself.  She  exerted  her- 
self to  be  good  and  pleasant  to  her  husband, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  her  position. 
Young,  beautiful,  eourted  by  all  the  men 
who  came  near  her,  linked  with  an  old,  un- 
loved husband,  who,  though  stupidly  jealous, 
would  have  been  easily  blinded,  young  Mrs. 
Pcndarves  looked  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left.  She  wasted  no  time  on  com- 
miseration of  herself,  and  she  sought  no 
sympathy  from  others;  would  accept  no 
homage  to  her  vanity  or  sensibility,  but 
quietly  and  cheerfully  endured  her  lot,  and 
did  her  duty  in  the  state  she  had  accepted. 
Always  noble  and  tender,  a  true  heroine, 
English  Mrs.  Delany  was;  as  unlike  the 
heroine  of  a  French  novel  or  drama  as  if  she 
had  belonged  to  another  race  of  beings. 
We  commend  her  history  to  the  attentive 
study  of  all  fidgety  yentmef  incomprises. 

After  seven  years  of  this  marriage,  Mr. 
Pendarves  died,  but  he  did  not  leave  the  pa- 
tient wife  a  well-dowered  widow,  for  his  will 
was  not  signed,  and  her  jointure  was  a  slen- 
der one.  Yet  she  made  no  complaint. 
When,  after  awhile,  established  in  London, 
she  could  gather  a  bright  circle  of  friends 
about  her,  and  see  th^  great  world,  she  gave 
lively  and  happy  pictures  of  it  in  letters  to 
her  sister,  with  whom  she  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence.  Ilere  we  have  very  minute 
details  of  her  life  and  occupations.  The  let- 
ters are  not  less  lively  than  those  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  but  the  good  na- 
ture that  warms  them  makes  them  pleasanter 
to  read.  **  That  morning  I  was  entertained 
with  Cuzsoni.  Oh,  how  charming!  How 
did  I  wish  for  all  I  love  and  like  to  be  with 


me ;  my  senses  were  ravished  with  bar* 
mony !  "  Again  she  mentions  '*  hearing  Mr. 
Handel's  opera  performed  by  Faustina,  Cuz- 
zoni,  and  Sennesino."  She  gives  an  account 
of  the  coronation  of  George  II.,  and  of  a 
subsequent  entertainment  at  the  Mansion 
House  when  king  and  queen  were  present. 
When  she  goes  to  Queen  Caroline's  birthday 
the  queen  thanks  Lady  Carteret  for  bringing 
her,  and  is  obliged  to  Mrs.  Pendarves  for  her 
pretty  clothes.  The  fashions  are  superb-* 
the  king  in  blue  velvet,  with  diamond  but- 
tons ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  mouse-colored 
velvet,  turned  up  with  scarlet.  There  is 
mention,  too,  of  the  famous  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  appearance  at  a  birthday,  in 
velvet  embroidered  with  an  immense  flower* 
pot,  the  flowers  growing  out  of  it  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  dress. 

It  is  charming  to  see  the  true  natural  wo- 
man thus  enjoying  gayety  of  life  for  the  first 
time.  But  she  had  another  trial.  Lord 
Baltimore,  a  young  and  fascinating  man, 
took  pains  to  win  her  heart,  succeeded,  co- 
quetted, was  met  with  a  womanly  dignity, 
and  jilted  her,  marrying  for  money.  Mrs. 
Pendarves  never  pities  herself,  or  speaks  of 
her  disappointment,  but  does  her  best  to  get 
over  it.  She  speaks  of  Lord  Baltimore  with- 
out any  bitterness,  and  makes  no  ill-natured 
comment  on  his  marriage. 

It  was  after  the  serious  illness  caused  by 
this  afiair  that  she  went  to  Ireland,  and  first 
saw  her  future  husband.  Dr.  Delany.  She 
was  admired  by  Swift,  who  wrote  her  charm- 
ing letters.  The  account  of  country  life  in 
Ireland  at  that  period  is  full  of  a  decorous 
jollity.  Mrs.  Delany's  second  residence  in 
Ireland  is  not  in  the  description  so  amusing 
as  her  first  visit,  but  there  is  much  ^ood 
matter  nevertheless,  and  the  maturing  of  her 
character  is  very  marked. 


Dbg  AT  OP  Idolatbt  ik  Ixdta.— A  traveller 
from  Msilras  to  Jaffna  sMtes  that  bat  few  of  the 
heathen  temples  he  passed  were  in  good  order ;  j 
those  regularly  repaired  and  used  are  compora- 
tively  few.  Many  of  tiic  temples  are  gradually 
going  to  ruin — towers,  walls,  and  rooms  where 
the  idols  sit  are  broken ;  many  of  the  idols  that 


were  carried  with  pjent  parade  are  now  resting 
in  their  places,  with  no  one  to  wipe  or  clean 
them.  Many  idol  cars,  once  drawn  with  great 
pomp  and  parade,  are  so  neglected  that  they  can 
only  be  used  for  fuel.  The  impression  is  mead'ly 
gaining  groond  among  the  people  that  their  idol 
svstcm  has  had  its  day,  and  that  the-  religion  of 
tLe  gospel  will  eventually  fill  the  whole  land. 
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From  Tlio  Atbenseum. 

Correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter and  liight  Hon,  1\  B,  Macaulay,  in 
January f  1849,  on  certain  Statements  rC" 
speciing  the  Church  of  England^  in  the 
First  Chapter  of  his  History  of  England. 
Murray. 

A  FAIR  fight  between  two  such  doughty 
and  adroit  champions  as  the  present  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  the  late  Lord  Macau- 
lay  is  good  to  sec.  A  generation  which  de- 
lights in  personal  prowess  and  in  personal  en- 
counters,-—which  has  raised  John  Hecnan 
and  Tom  Sayers  into  the  rank  of  immortals, 
and  made  the  meadow  at  Farnborough  clas- 
sical ground,  will  rejoice  to  see  the  prelate 
tuck  up  his  lawn,  and  mark  the  historian 
bound  into  the  ring.  The  challenge  came 
from  Bishopstowc,  the  response  from  the  Al- 
bany. At  first,  the  note  of  ofience  is  mild 
and  honeyed ;  perhaps  the  episcopal  Hcenan 
is  afraid  of  his  man ;  perhaps  it  is  only  his 
natural  modesty  or  a  desire  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  spectators.  The  historical  Tom 
Sayers,  confident  with  many  victories,  po- 
litely contemptuous  in  reply,  accepts  the 
battle,  if  his  adversary  should  be  really  in- 
discreet enough  to  force  him  into  an  atti- 
tude of  self-defence.  So  they  shake  hands, 
square,  and  strike  out.  Tom,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  gets  many  a  knock-down  blow  ;  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  him  rally  to  the  call,  laugh 
in  his  powerful  adversary's  face,  lunge  out 
right  and  left,  and  now  and  then,  by  an  un- 
expected hit,  send  the  big  man  staggering, 
stunned,  and  bUnded,  into  his  corner  of  the 
ring.  At  last  they  close,  and  Tom  goes 
down.  The  fight  ends  in  a  hubbub ;  and  if 
the  historical  and  rhetorical  Tom's  friends 
claim  a  drawn  battle,  the  prelatical  Heenan 
enjoys  at  least  the  last  shout  of  victory,  and, 
in  his  own  opinion,  establishes  his  claims  to 
the  belt. 

How  courteous  is  the  first  challenge  from 
Bishopstowe  to  the  Albany!  The  bishop 
rates  to  Macaulay  on  his  "  History :  "— 

"All  must  admire  it  for  its  unequalled 
ability,  eloquence,  force  of  expression,  power 
of  condensation,  where  condensation  is  nec- 
essary, power  of  expansion  and  graphic  de- 
tail, where  your  subject  admits  of  expansion 
and  detail.  In  truth,  never  in  a  single  in- 
stance did  I  wish  your  narrative  or  your 
comment  abridged. '  But  your  highest  merit 
18 your  unequaUed  tmikfulness" 


There  is  a  hint — ^no  more  than  a  hint— 
unless  the  prelate  is  ironical-*that  Lord 
Macaulay  may,  in  spite  of  his  marvellous 
"  truthfulness,^'  be  a  little  of  a  partisan  :— 

"  Biassed  as  you  must  be  by  your  politi- 
cal creed,  your  party,  and  connections,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  you  will  never  sacrifice  the 
smallest  particle  of  truth  to  those  considera- 
tions. If  I  think  <hat  you  are  not  sufficiently 
on  your  guard  against  those  partialities  ia 
any  instance,  it  is  in  your  estimate  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third.  The  deep  stain  of  vice  in 
his  private  morals  is  not  I  think,  stated  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  especially  of  the  bru- 
tal manner  in  which  he  prosecuted  his  scan- 
dalous adulteries  with  the  ladies  of  his 
queen's  own  household  under  her  very  eye." 

This  gentle  flattery  introduces  the  real 
subject  of  the  communication, — the  point  on 
which  controversy  is  challenged  i^— 

My  object  is  not  to  criticise  your  History, 
but  to  state  to  you,  as  briefly  as  I  mav,  one 
or  two  particulars,  on  which  you  are  already 
aware  that  I  think  you  are  somewhat  in  er- 
ror. I  especially  refer  to  some  things  said 
by  you  respecting  Cranmer  and  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  hia  time.** 

Then  follows  a  most  subtle  and  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  authorities  on  which 
Macaulay  relies  for  his  portrait  of  Cranmer. 
Macaulay's  picture  of  the  great  Protestant 
archbishop  is  well  known.  In  his  "  Essays  " 
and  in  his  **  History "  he  has  painted  the 
figure  of  a  loose,  worldly,  and  uncourageous 
priest,  more  zealous  for  his  order  than  for 
the  truth,  a  persecutor  in  power,  a  whining 
sycophant  in  adversity.  Cranmer's  conduct 
cannot  be  wholly  defended,  nor  does  the 
bishop  seek  to  excuse  it  in  every  part.  But 
he  produces  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
Macaulay  was  mistaken  as  to  many  of  his 
facts  and  unjust  in  most  of  his  inferences. 
Into  this  debate  we  do  not  ourselves  mean 
to  go ;  it  is  a  question  of  those  small  details, 
of  those  microscopic  comparisons  and  verbal 
constructions,  which  are  wearying  to  the 
general  mind,  unless  stated  in  fhll  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  accessory  facts.  Those  who 
care  for  Cranmer's  reputation  will  read  for 
themselves  all  that  the  defender  of  his  honor 
has  to  say  in  his  behalf.  Suffice  it,  that  the 
bishop  defends  Cranmer  from  the  imputation 
of  baseness  and  worldliness : — 

**  There  never  was  a  person  in  any  thing 
like  the  eminent  station  occupied  by  Crat^ 
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«Mr»  8o  long  conyenant  with  kings  and 
courts,  who  was  so  free  as  he,  not  only  from 
statecraft,  but  from  every  thing  like  the  hab> 
its,  views,  and  nolicv  of  a  statesman.  From 
disjjosition,  and  probablv  from  prudence,  he 
avoided  further  tnan  could  have  been  thought 
possible  all  mixture  in  the  statesmanship  of 
the  times.  Oardifner  was  the  episcopal 
statesman;  and  Qrommer  probably  owed 
much  of  his  influence  over  Henry  to  his  entire 
abstinence  from  all  dealing  with  matters  of 
state.  His  whole  conduct  was,  I  think,  dic- 
tated by  a  cautious  and  warv  vigilance  to 
observe  every  occasion  on  which  the  Refor- 
mation of  our  Church  from  the  corruptions 
of  Kome  could  be  advanced,  and  to  inter- 
pose every  check  to  Henry's  frequent  desire 
to  bring  back  every  datAriMX  error,  which 
he,  with  the  aid  of  QardyneTf  could  again 
fasten  on  our  system.  Cranmer^s  success  in 
this  endeavor  was  wonderful.  But  1  spare 
you  details." 

But  the  bishop's  gage  of  battle  is  not  the 
character  of  Cranmer,  singularly  important 
to  the  Church  of  England  as  that  character 
must  ever  be :  it  is  the  whole  scheme  of  Bia- 
caulay's  presentation  of  the  Churoh,  in  its 
early,  organizing  days,  to  which  the  Lord 
of  Exeter  objects.  His  objections  to  the 
tone,  statement,  and  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  ''History"  are  expressed  at 
length,  and  with  very  great  force  of  state- 
ment and  citation. 

Mr.  Macaulay  answers  these  criticisms  in 
a  manner  quite  his  own :— - 

"  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
highly  interesting  letter.  I  have  seldom 
bMn  more  gratified  than  by  your  approba- 
tion \  and  I  can  with  truth  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  solicitous  to  defend  my  book  against 
any  criticisms  to  which  it  may  oe  justly  open* 
I  nave  undertaken  a  task  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  teeat  of  many  subjects 
with  which  it  is  impossible  that  one  man 
ahould  be  more  than  superficially  acquainted 
-*law,  divinity,  military  afiidrs,  maritime  af- 
iairs,  trade,  nnancey  manufactures,  letters, 
arts,  sciences.  It  would  therefore  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  arrogance  in  me  to  re- 
ceive ungraciously  suggestions  offered  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  by  persons  who  have  studied 
profoundly  branches  of  knowledge  to  which 
1  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  passing  at- 
tention. I  should  not,  I  assure  you,  feel  at 
all  mortified  or  humbled  at  being  compelled 
to  own  that  I  had  been  set  right  by  an  able 
and  learned  prelate  on  a  question  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.  I  really  think,  however, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  vindicate  myself 
from  the  charge  of  having  misrepresented 
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the  sentiments  of  the  English  Eeformers 
concerning  Church  Government." 

How  vindicate  himself?  By  asserting 
that  his  correspondence  has  whoUy  missed 
his  meaning  in  the  most  material  points. 
"  The  truth  is,  that  you  altogether  misappre- 
hend the  use  which  I  make  of  Cranmer's  an- 
swer." After  a  long  defence,  which  is  al- 
ways dexterous  and  sometimes  successful, 
Macaulay  ends  in  a  less  confident  tone  than 
he  began :  *'  The  difference  between  us  is 
a  difference  of  degree,  and  differences  of  de- 
gree are  not  easily  expressed  with  precision 
in  words.  I  do  not,  I  must  own,  feel  satis- 
fied that  the  language  which  1  have  used  re- 
quires any  modification.  But  if  reading  and 
reflection  should  lead  me  to  a  different  opin* 
ion,  false  shame  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
making  a  public  retraction." 

The  bishop  now  feels  his  advantage,  and 
he  presses  home  on  his  antagonist  The 
elaborate  courtesy— or  irony — of  the  first 
communication  disappears ;  and,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reply,  there  is  a  hrwque 
intimation  that  verbal  civilities  are  at  an 
end.  After  quoting  a  few  lines  from  the 
*'  History,"  the  bishop  says,  with  the  utmost 
plainness : — 

<•  When  I  say  that  tkU  I  emphaticdOy 
deny,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  understand  me 
as  only  intending  to  express  my  meaning 
plainly,  not  offensively,  and  as  disencum- 
bering both  of  us  fifom  the  necessity  of 
making  apologies  at  every  step  of  our  dis- 
cussion." 

This  is  stripping  for  the  fight ;  and  into 
it  the  bishop  goes,  feeling  his  strength  in- 
crease as  he  pounds  away  at  his  adversary, 
and  sometimes  showing  very  plainly  that 
he  strikes  in  mere  contempt.  Such  a  pas- 
sage as  this  following  must  have  been  gall 
and  wormwood  to  the  historian : — 

"  In  respect  to  Cranmer,  I  spare  you  and 
myself  a  detailed  argument.  X  am  content 
with  saying,  that  after  a  rigid  search,  I  can 
find  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
your  statement  of  his  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject, except  the  one  answer  to  the  9th  ques- 
tion proposed  in  the  Commission  of  1540, 
in  wmch  answer  not  one  of  the  bishops  and 
divines  joined  with  him  in  the  Commissicn,. 
concurred.  They  all  decided  contrary  to 
him,  and  that  decision  of  theirs  he  reported 
to  Henry  as  the  decision  of  the  Commissioiif, 
not  saying  one  ward  of  his  own." 

And  this :— 
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'*I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  (though  I 
hope  you  infill  not  ascribe  my  saying  it  to  a 
want  of  high  respect  to  bot}i  yourself  and 
Lord  Clarendon)  that  you  have  grievously 
misapprehended  the  case.  Such  never  was 
the  law  of  the  Church  of  England." 

And  this  one,  also : — 

**  *  As  the  government,*  you  say,  *  needed 
the  support  of  the  Protestants,  so  the  Prot- 
estants needed  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. Much  was  therefore  given  up  on 
both  sides  $  an  union  was  effected,  and  the 
ihdt  of  that  union  was  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.'— 51.  It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  so  ez- 
auisitelv  antithetic  a  system.  But,  un- 
oubtealy,  it  is  so  totally  opposed  to  the 
most  glaring  and  notorious  facts,  that  it  is 
better  it  should  be  disturbed  by  a  friend 
(forgive  me  for  presuming  so  to  call  myself) 
than  by  a  foe." 

The  bishop  concludes  his  first  set  of 
charges  against  the  version  of  Church  his- 
tory put  forth  by  Macaulay  in  these  words : — 

**  I  will  not  trespass  longer  upon  vob.  I 
think  that  you  will  require  no  apology  for 
what  I  have  written.  You  will  do  yourself 
and  me  the  justice  of  seeing  that  it  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  any  other  tiian  the 
most  respectful  f eeUng  towards  you  and  your 
immortal  work.  I  grieve  to  tnink  that  in 
that  work  should  be  embalmed  errors  so 
grievously  injurious  to  the  Church,  as  those 
on  which  I  lutve  presumed  to  adchress  you. 
Would  that  what  1  have  written  may  induce 
you  to  look  more  closely  into  the  various 
matters  which  I  have  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion." 

To  the  vast  body  of  historical  reference, 
on  Church  history,  contained  in  the  bishop's 
Letters,  Macaulay  briefly  replied.  Ho  be* 
gan,  in  a  far  less  confident  tone  than  before, 
tiiough  still  clinging  to  his  expressed  opin- 
ion:— 

'*  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  did  not 
thankfully  acknowledge  my  oUigations  to 
your  lordship  for  the  nighly  interesting  and 
very  friendly  letters  with  which  you  have 
honored  me.  Before  another  edition  of  mv 
book  appears  I  shall  have  time  to  weigh 
your  observations  carefully,  and  to  examine 
the  works  to  which  you  have  called  my  at- 
tention. You  have  convinced  roe  of'^  the 
propriety  of  making  some  alterations.  But 
1  hope  that  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  per- 
tinacity if  I  add  that,  as  far  as  I  can  at  pres- 
ent judge,  those  alterations  will  be  slight, 
and  that,  on  the  great  points  in  issue,  my 
opinion  is  unchanged." 

Macaulay  goes,  at  some  length,  into  a 
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defence  of  various  controverted  statements 
in  his  "  History."  But  he  does  not  mollify 
his  adroit  antagonist,  even  when,  in  repeti- 
tions of  respect  for  these  criticisms,  and  his 
desire  to  improve  by  them,  he  says:  "I 
again  assure  your  lordship  that  I  will  care* 
fully  reconsider  the  opinion  which  I  have 
formed  on  these  important  matters,  and  will 
weigh  with  attention  the  many  valuable  ob- 
servations contained  in  your  letters."  Ex- 
eter answers,  in  a  last  word,  full  of  confi- 
dence: "I  am  not  going  to  inflict  another 
long  letter  upon  you;  but  I  am  oonfident 
that  you  would  rather  know  what  I  think 
of  the  new  matter  stated  in  your  letter." 

The  last  words  of  all  in  this  Correspond- 
ence, touching  the  value  of  a  paper  to 
which  Macaulay  had  assigned  an  unwar- 
ranted value,  are  the  most  trenchant;  and 
the  facts  which  they  contain  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  damaging  to  the  historian : — 

'*The  stress  laid  by  you  on  the  paper 
cited  in  Btrype,  Mem.  i.,  ch;  17,  ostoniAea 
me.  No  lighter  word  would  do  justice  to 
my  feeling.  '  A  Paper,'  found  in  a  public 
library,  'wUhaui  name  and  taithatU  daitf 
*  seems*  to  Strype  (a  most  inaccurate  and 
ill-judging,  though  very  honest  writer), '  to 
be  in  the  hand  of  Stephen  Qardiner^  who 
had  been  dead  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
when  this  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  his 
handwriting,  and  the  same  Strype  *ihifdc9 
it  may  belong  to  1932.'  Upon  this,  you 
gravely  state  in  your  History,  that  it  is  '  a 
very  curious  paper  which  Strype  believed  to 
be  in  Gardiner's  handwriting,^  and,  though 
the  paper  does  no  more  than  ask  some  un- 
named lord,  temporal  or  spiritual,  'whether 
your  lordship  tnink  convenient  that  we* 
(whosoever  we  might  have  been)  'should 
endeavor  ourselves  to  prove  these  Articles 
following' — stating,  amongst  others,  two 
outrageous  propositions,  of  which  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  proof  (nor,  I  must  insist, 
of  likelihood)  that  they  were  ever  brought 
forwards — ^yon  say  of  it,  also,  in  ycktr  His- 
tory that  *wken  it  teas  objeded  etc,,  it  wett 
answered*  etc.,  and,  in  your  letter,  that 
'  this  paper  was  eeidenUy  meant  as  a  kind 
of  brie/'  fat  the  Conrtlj  Party  in  the  Cen- 
voeaiion*  Do  not  think  me  very  saucy, 
when  I  say,  that  a  person  willing  to  come 
to  such  a  conclusion  on  such  evidence  wonld 
make  en  invaluable  foreman  of  a  jury  to  eon* 
vict  another  Algernon  Sydney.  Serioualyi 
I  never  met  with  so  monstrous  an  attempt 
to  support  a  foregone  conclusion." 

Macaulay  does  not  appear  to  have  a&> 
•wered  this  last  denunciation  1 
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From  The  Kzamtner. 

Port  Royal:  a  Cohiribution  to  the  History 
of  Religion  and  Liieraiure  in  France, 
By  Charlea  Beard,  B.A.  Two  VolumeB. 
Longmans. 

In  minute  and  exhaustive  research  Mr. 
Beard's  volumes  are  not  equal  to  the  elabo- 
rate work  on  Port  Royal  which  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  commenced  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  finished  only  a  few  months  back. 
They  contain,  however,  as  much  informa- 
tion, honestly  collected  and  skilfully  put  to- 
gether, as  the  majority  of  English  readers 
will  care  for,  and  are  far  in  advance  of  the 
somewhat  crude  memoirs  through  which 
Mrs.  Scbimmel-Penninck  had  the  merit  of 
calling  attention  to  a  very  valuable  subject. 
It  is  a  chapter  out  of  history  well  worthy  of 
carefol  study.  It  includes  the  story  of  more 
than  half  of  all  that  is  noteworthy  in  French 
literature,  and  it  presents  in  clear  perspec- 
tive one  of  the  most  eventful  battles  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  between  the  best  and 
the  worst  developments  of  Romanism.  He 
who  would  trace  the  working  by  which  some 
of  the  noblest  human  intellects  strove  to 
bring  good  out  of  the  papal  system,  and  the 
opposition  which  they  received  from  the  in- 
herent evils  of  that  system,  can  find  no  bet- 
ter subject  for  his  study  than  the  history  of 
Port  Ro)'al ;  and  the  history  has  nowhere 
been  told  in  a  better  spirit  than  in  Mr. 
Beard's  eloquent  and  impartial  narrative. 

It  is  by  a  strange  gathering  of  circum- 
ttanees  that  an  obscure  nunnery  should, 
through  nearly  a  century,  have  been  the  cen- 
tre of  the  noblest  intellectual  life  of  which 
France  can  boast  The  name  Port  Royal  is 
appturently  a  corruption  from  Porrois — ^in 
Latin,  Portus  Regius — a  valley  near  Chev- 
reuse,  six  leagues  west  of  Paris.  There,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  religious  house  was 
founded,  in  accordance  with  the  Cistercian 
rule,  Simon  de  Montfort  being  one  of  its 
earliest  patrons.  The  community  was  small 
and  poor,  and  its  progress  finds  scanty  rec- 
ord in  history  until  the  year  1602,  when 
Jacqueline  Amauld,  best  known  as  La  M^re 
AofpMiqae,  was  appointed  abbess.  There 
kave  been  Urn  saimlier  women  than  Ang^- 
ique,  and  very  few  who,  desiring  to  live 
meekly  and  unostentatiously,  have  held  sta- 
timie  of  greater  influence.  She  was  not 
eiwctt  years  old  when  she  was  made  abbess, 
and  during  her.youth  she  had  no  leaning  to 
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monastic  life.  When  she  was  fifteen,  only 
illness  hindered  her  from  renouncing  the  o^ 
fice  in  which  she  had  been  placed  and  flee- 
ing to  some  Huguenot  kindred.  But  when 
she  found  that  her  position  was  unalterable, 
she  set  herself  honestly  to  fulfil  its  duties. 
As  soon  as  she  was  old  enough,  she  com- 
menced reforming  the  establishment,  which 
had  fallen  into  listless  and  worldly  habits. 
Many  patient  years  were  spent  in  restoring 
the  forgotten  rules  of  the  foundation,  and  in 
winning  over  by  love  a  body  of  sisters  who, 
all  older  than  their  abbess,  were  yet  young 
enough  to  have  their  hearts  set  on  worldly 
things.  Inidsting  upon  little,  she  won,  by 
the  example  of  her  own  austere  virtue  which 
she  knew  how  to  couple  with  proper  cheer- 
fulness and  gayety,  more  hearty  obedience 
than  any  laws  could  have  enforced.  Under 
her  guidance  the  community  grew  partly  in 
numbers,  but  much  more  in  influence.  In 
1625  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  it  to 
a  larger  house  in  Paris,  and  in  1648  both  es- 
tablishments were  put  in  use ;  so  that  hence- 
forth there  was  a  Port  Royal  de  Paris  and  a 
Port  Royal  des  Champs. 

In  Paris  Ang61ique  found  in  M.  de  Saint- 
Cyran  a  confessor  whose  honest  frankness 
won  her  reverence.  Saint-Cyran  was  the 
friend  of  Jansen,  and  the  first  great  cham- 
pion of  Jansenist  doctrine  in  France.  His 
learning  and  genius  might  have  secured  for 
him  high  place  in  the  Church,  and  Richelieu 
tried  repeatedly  to  prefer  him.  Five  bish- 
oprics were  offered  to  him  in  succession; 
but  he  was  resolute  in  his  determination  to 
be  nothing  but  a  simple  priest,  uninter- 
rupted by  worldly  honor,  and  with  best  op» 
portuuity  for  doing  the  work  which  he  had 
at  heart.  He  desired  above  every  thing  to 
eitforce  the  purer  doctrine  which  Augustine 
had  set  forth  and  which  Jansen  had  revived, 
and  in  doing  this  he  was  brought  into  fierce 
conflict  with  the  Jesuits.  To  them  his  whole- 
some views  of  Christian  duty,  and  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  soul  to  Heaven  alone, 
were  hateful  in  the  extreme.  No  sooner 
had  Ang^lique  and  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal 
found  in  him  a  wise  spiritual  guide,  than  the 
Jesuit  suspicions,  which  had  been  aroused 
by  the  recent  reforms,  began  to  shape  them- 
selves into  plans  for  persecution.  In  this 
way  the  name  Port  Royal  was  gradually  be- 
coming the  watchword  for  a  new  religioat 
activist 
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Bound  Saint-Cyran  was  growing  a  little 
company  of  earnest  thinkers  who  knew  his 
worth  and  could  understand  his  teaching. 
Among  them  were  Slnglin  and  Lancelot. 
Two  others,  Le  Maltre  and  De  Sericourt, 
were  nephews  of  the  abhess  of  Port  Royal. 
Taking  them  for  his  nucleus,  Saint-Cyran 
designed  forming  a  little  hermit  community, 
in  connection  with  the  sisterhood.  He  was 
soon  taken,  on  charge  of  heresy,  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastille,  and  only  to  be  re- 
leased in  time  to  die  outside  its  gates ;  but 
the  society  was  strengthened  by  his  suffer- 
ings, and  made  more  anxious  to  protest 
against  the  enemy  which  sought  to  crush 
him.  Its  members,  growing  numerous,  be- 
gan to  be  known  as  the  Messieurs  de  Port 
Royal.  They  pledged  obedience  to  no  com- 
mon rule,  and  wore  no  special  dress ;  but  the 
same  mental  likeness  which  parted  them  off 
from  the  world  induced  in  them  similarity 
of  conduct.  They  met  often  each  day  for 
social  prayer  and  once  for  a  scanty  dinner ; 
bht  at  other  times  they  sought  to  be  alone, 
holding  company  to  be  burdensome,  and 
useless  speech  to  be  wicked. 

While  this  unhealthy  tendency  was  gain- 
ing ground,  worthier  successors  to  Saint- 
Cyran  were  rising  up  among  men  who  did  not 
choose  so  entirely  tojcut  themselves  off  from 
the  world.  Foremost  of  these,  in  point  of 
time,  was  Antoine  Arnauld,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Ang6lique ;  raised  by  his  learn- 
ing to  be  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  soon 
suffered  scandal  for  his  writings  in  support 
of  Jansenism.  In  December,  1655,  and  in 
the  following  January  he  was  condemned, 
for  asserting  that  certain  heretical  proposi- 
tions had  not  been  taught  by  Jansen,  and 
for  enouncing  one  heresy  of  his  own.  The 
seyenty-one  doctors  who  voted  in  his  favor 
shared  his  expulsion.  This  trial  is  note* 
worthy  as  a  grand  beginning  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Port-Royalists :  but  it  has  a  still 
greater  interest  in  literary  history.  During 
the  course  of  the  investigation,  Amauld's 
friends  were  accustomed  to  meet  with  him 
and  talk  over  its  progress.  One  day  they 
urged  him  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  his  views.  This  he  did,  but  the  friends 
were  not  able  to  praise  it  ''  I  see,*'  he  said, 
"  that  you  do  not  like  my  paper,  and  I  think 
you  are  right.  But  you/'  he  added,  turning 
to  the  most  youthful  of  the  company,  *'  you 
are  young,  and  ought  to  do  something/' 
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The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  next  day 
they  met  to  hear,  and  be  charmed  by,  **  A. 
Letter  written  to  a  Provincial  by  one  of  his 
Friends."  The  tract  was  published  at  once, 
and  seventeen  others  followed  it  at  intervals. 
They  took  the  public  altogether  by  surprise. 
Wits  and  scholars  found  in  them  keener  sat- 
ire and  more  eloquent  argument  than  had 
ever  yet  been  uttered  in  French.  The  Jesu- 
its were  goaded  to  madness  by  their  vigorous 
statements  of  the  truth.  Thousands  read 
them  with  delight,  and  took  in  all  the  les- 
sons of  religious  liberty  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  convey.  All  men  asked  eagerly 
who  was  writing  these  wonderful  Provinciad 
Letters,  but  it  was  only  known  to  a  chosen 
few,  that  their  author  was  Blaise  Pascal. 

Pascal  was  at  this  time  in  his  thirty-third 
year.  In  his  youth  he  had  made  himself 
famous  as  a  student  of  science.  All  the 
world  knows  the  story  of  his  having  in  boy- 
hood, before  he  was  taught  any  thing  of 
geometry,  invented  a  First  Book  of  Euclid 
for  himself;  and  there  was  some  excuse  for 
the  fable.  He  detected  many  important  nat- 
ural truths,  and  might,  had  he  chosen  to 
prosecute  his  researches,  have  rivalled  the 
success  of  Galileo  and  Descartes.  But  cir- 
cumstances brought  him  into  close  contact 
with  all  that  was  worthiest  among  the  Port- 
Royalists.  Jacqueline,  the .  sister  whom  he 
most  loved,  was  a  member  of  the  convent. 
He  was  gradually  led  to  give  up  his  science 
and  apply  himself  to  theology,  bringing  to 
it  all  the  caustic  wit  and  shrewd  common 
sense  which  he  had  formerly  employed  on 
other  things.  Of  this  the  **  Provincial  Let- 
ters" are  the  best  possible  iUustration. 
With  special  reference  to  the  ground  of  Ar- 
nauld's  trial,  he  begins  by  playfully  describ- 
ing how  he  went  among  Jansenists  and  Mo- 
linists  to  gain  instruction  upon  the  points 
at  issue.  We  need  not  attempt  to  follow 
his  argument  or  to  enter  upon  Uie  theologi- 
cal details.  Every  word  has  force,  and 
every  sentence  contains  polished  satire. 
Gradually  his  language  grows  sterner.  He 
boldly  denounces  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesu- 
its, and  shows  how  it  is  equally  ruinous  to 
those  who  use  it  and  to  those  against  whom 
it  is  employed,  "  The  best  comedies  of  Mo- 
li^re,"  wrote  Voltaire,  "  have  not  more  wit 
than  the  first '  Provincial  Letters : '  Boaaoet 
has  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  ktsr 
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Paecal's  eloquence,  if  it  won  for  his  party 
everlasting  fame,  chiefly  served  in  his  own 
day  to  add  fury  to  the  spirit  of  persecution. 
The  years  which  followed  were  years  of 
deadly  combat  between  the  Port-Koyalists 
and  the  Jesuits.  Fierce  abuse  and  cruel 
calumny  were  hurled  by  the  self-appointed 
champions  of  the  Church.  Lacking  real  ob- 
jfects  worthy  of  attack,  they  invented  here- 
sies and  immoralities  with  which  to  charge 
their  enemies.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  not  slow  in  self-defence  and  coimter- 
attack.  There  is  small  interest  now  in  the 
heap  of  theological  pamphlets  which  attest 
the  zeal  of  the  combatants :  but  there  is  very 
living  value  in  the  spectacle  of  a  small  com- 
munity of  men  and  women  bravely  holding 
ground  against  enemies  armed  with  all  the 
wealth  and  power,  if  with  not  much  of  the 
genius,  of  Catholic  Christendom.  Death 
struck  heavier  blows  than  any  which  the 
Jesuits  could  level.  Pascal  died  in  August, 
1662,  having  only  just  completed  his  thirty- 
ninth  year.  Ang61ique  ended  her  life  twelve 
months  before,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

From  the  turmoil  outside  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  to  the  cloister  of  this  noble  woman. 
Having  begun  life  by  commanding,  she  chose 
in  later  years  to  become  subordinate  to 
others,  saying  that  she  needed  thus  to  learn 
humility.  When  her  nuns  boasted  of  the 
antiquity  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  splendor  of 
the  Cistercian  Order,  she  reproved  them,  ex- 
claiming, "  As  for  me,  I  am  of  the  Order  of 
all  the  saints,  and  all  the  saints  are  of  my 
Order."  Once  she  thanked  her  physician  for 
the  services  he  had  rendered  her,  and  he  re- 
plied that  all  he  could  do  for  her  was  as 
nothing.  "  Say  not  so,"  she  answered, 
"nothing  is  little  that  is  done  for  God." 
Upon  her  death-bed,  when  the  troubles  were 
too  great  for  De  Saci,  her  nephew  and  con- 
fessor, to  visit  her  as  she  wished,  she  re- 
marked, "  It  ia  God's  will ;  it  troubles  me 
not.  My  nephew,  without  God,  could  do 
nothing  for  me;  and  God,  without  my 
nephew,  will  be  all  in  all." 

Hardly  was  the  first  requiem  chanted  over 
her  grave  before  new  troubles  fell  upon  the 
convent.  A  formulary  was  prepared,  con- 
demning the  doctrines  of  Jansen,  and  every 
sister  was  commanded  to  sign  it.  Many 
held  that,  with  slight  reservation,  this  might 
be  done.  Jacqueline  Pascal,  who  survived 
the  abbess  only  two  months,  was  foremost 
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among  those  who  protested  nobly  against 
the  least  semblance  of  casuistry.  "  I  know 
well,*'  she  wrote,  "  that  men  say  that  it  is 
not  for  women  to  defend  the  truth ;  although 
they  might  say — since,  by  a  sad  accident  and 
confusion  of  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
bishops  have  no  more  than  women's  courage 
— ^that  women  ought  to  have  the  courage  of 
bishops.  But  if  it  is  not  our  part  to  defend 
the  truth,  it  is  ours  at  least  to  die  for  it." 
The  mental  strain  of  her  brave  bearing 
brought  on  illness  and  death  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six ;  but  there  were  others  to  remem- 
ber and  act  upon  her  words.  The  sisterhood 
refused  all  treacherous  compromise.  After 
four  years  of  threats  and  remonstrances,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  could  brook  their  defi- 
ance no  longer.  He  declared  them  *'  pure 
as  angels,  but  proud  as  devils,"  and  went 
down  in  state  to  take  twelve  of  the  most  in- 
corrigible and  lodge  them  in  prison,  putting 
in  their  place  some  women  commissioned  to 
break  the  spirit  of  the  rest.  "  The  arch- 
bishop has  dealt  too  gently  with  the  nuns  of 
Port-Royal,"  said  one;  "if  it  had  been  in 
Spain,  they  would  have  been  dressed  like 
devils  and  burned  alive."  The  harsh  treat- 
ment which  they  did  receive,  however,  made 
no  change  in  their  resolution .  Not  till  1 669, 
after  the  peace  of  the  Church  had  been  ef- 
fected, and  when  a  modified  formulary  was 
presented  to  them,  did  they  consent  to  sign. 

Ten  years  of  moderate  prosperity  followed 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  then  came 
twenty  years  of  final  persecution.  A  new 
generation  had  started  up,  but  the  old  inde- 
pendence of  thought  was  perpetuated,  and 
the  old  purity  of  life  found  loving  imitation. 
Therefore  in  October,  1709,  the  order  was 
sent  down  for  the  breaking-up  of  the  com- 
munity. The  sisters  were  summoned  and 
sent  off  singly  to  be  imprisoned  in  distant 
convents.  When  in  later  years  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  found  himself  in  trouble, 
Madlle  de  Jouenix  exclaimed, "  What  would 
you  have?  God  is  just,  my  lord ;  and  these 
are  the  stones  of  Port-Royal  falling  back 
upon  your  head." 

On  the  literary  history  of  Port  Royal — 
with  which  Mr.  Beard  fills  pleasantly  the 
chi^  part  of  his  second  volume — ^we  have 
no  space  to  dwell.  In  Pascal's  work  alone 
there  is  boundless  theme  for  story  and  for 
criticism.  The  "Provincial  Letters"  oc- 
cupy middle  ground  between  his  earlier  sci- 
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entific  tracts  and  the  stem,  unwise  asceticism 
often  exhibited  in  the  "  Thoughts  "  of  his 
later  years.  But  Pascal  was  only  captain  of 
a  whole  army  of  noble  writers.  Saint-Cyran 
and  Singlin  were  eloquent  pleaders  in  theol- 
ogy. NicoU  and  Arnauld  left  broad  marks 
of  their  honesty  and  learning  upon  many 
branches  of  knowledge — their  most  impor- 
tant work,  outside  the  circle  of  technical 
theology,  perhaps  being  the  "Port  Boyal 
Logic,"  even  now  the  best  school-book  on 
the  science.  The  modem  method  of  teach- 
ing the  classics  was  almost  started  by  Lance- 


lot and  his  coadjat6rs  in  the  Port  Boyal 
schools.  Kacine  was  a  Port-Royalist,  though 
he  wandered  in  paths  which  his  school  de- 
nounced; his  plays  retain  to  the  last  the 
marked  influence  of  its  teaching.  On  his 
death-bed  he  implored  the  honor  of  bur- 
ial within  the  walls  of  Port  Royal,  "al- 
though,'' he  said,  "I  acknowledge  myself 
very  unworthy  of  it,  both  by  the  scandals  of 
my  past  life  and  by  the  little  use  that  I  have 
made  of  the  excellent  education  which  I  for- 
merly received  in  that  house." 


German  Books. — "We  have  spoken  of  some 
characteristic  French  books.  To-da^  wo  may 
name  ono  or  two  that  ure  clinracteristically  Ger- 
man. Ail  are  n()on  practical  subjects.  Dr. 
Wilhelin  Kocli  has  published  at  Marburg,  after 
a  pause  of  some  vears,  the  concludin};  part  of 
his  hiborious  worK  upon  the  German  Railways 
(Beutsclihmd's  Eiscnbahnen).  It  is  a  book  of 
subiitantinl  value  to  all  Englishmen  concerned 
in  foreign  mitway  lines;  being  especially  an  ex- 
position of  the  German  Railway  Law  as  between 
direciors,  customers,  and  the  States  through 
which  a  line  may  pass.  But  with  what  subtle- 
ties of  argument  the  plain  statement  of  actual 
law  is  mixed  1  In  our  own  island  the  lines  all 
ran  over  ground  subject  to  a  8in<rIo  government, 
but  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  the 
rights  of  many  great  and  little  States  have  to  be 
properly  considered.  The  profound  question 
of  a  railway's  local  responsibility— whether  a 
line  bo  answerable  along  its  length,  or  only  at 
the  point  to  which,  let  us  say,  a  parcel  is  ad- 
dressed, or  at  the  point  from  which  it  is  sent  for 
any  default  causing  litigation — the  jurisdiction 
being  in  eacii  case  different,  is  discussed  with 
an  acuto  relish  that  revives  the  day  when  law- 
yers argued  together  over  such  questions  as  Who 
10  the  owner  of  an  egg  laid  in  a  nest  frequented 
by  the  fowls  of  many  households  1 

Another  new  German  book,  and  one  of  great 
mark,  too,  is  a  laborious  work  on  Political  Econ- 
omy by  an  entirely  German  Adam  Smith,  Hen* 
Adolf  TrondelenGurg.  Its  title  is  "  Natural 
Law  based  upon  Ethics,"  ("  Naturrecht  auf  dem 
Grunde  dcr  Ethik,"  [Leipzig,  S.  UirselJ),  and 
there  can  ho  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  best  German 
work  of  the  kind  tlint  has  for  some  time  been 
published.  But  the  sublime  ethical  view  founded 
on  an  ideal  of  society  and  disdaining  reference 
to  your  mere  practical  politics  is  edification  for 
the' English  reader.  Edification  of  edifications, 
however,  in  this  way  is  a  book  of  Writing  Les- 
sons,—  elementary  writing-lessons  setting  out 
with  lines  and  pothooks,  called  *'  Der  Sehreibun- 
terrichl,  etc.,  "  (Instruction  in  Writing),  an 
Attempt  to  base  the  Method  of  this  Object  of  In- 
struction en  Psychology."    From  a  long  prel- 


ude upon  Herbert's  Psychology  We  pass  to  the 
first  psychological  view  of  an  empty  copy-lx>ok. 
The  work  is  not  a  large  or  costly  treatise  but  a 
tractate  of  about  a  hundred  pages,  published  at 
Schwcidnitz ;  as  a  national  psychological  cari- 
osity it  is  worth  getting. 


JOHN  BRIGHT  I    JOHN  BRIGHT  I 

In  Birmingham  town,  when  Scholefield  sat 
down. 
Arose  on  his  legs  a  vociferons  wight, 
With  vehement  words  to  pitch  into  the  lords, 
And  abolish  tlie  army,  John  Bright,  John 
Bright. 

Our  expenses,  quoth  he,  seventy  millions  will  be^ 

And  all  throagh  those  Tories  who  want  us  to 

fight, 

And  the  captains  and  colonels  who  write  in  the 

journals. 

Creating  a  panic,  quoth  Bright,  John  BrighL 

But  really  friend  Nap  is  a  peaceable  chap ; 
Besides,  he's  our  partner,  and  means  to  do 
right- 
It's  gazetted,  yon  know,  "France,  England, 
and  Co.,'" 
And  Dick  Cobden's  their  bagman,  says  Bright, 
John  Bright. 

These  boys  pleased  with  trifles  are  your  Yolan* 
teer  Rifles; 
If  they  stuck  to  their  shops  'twere  a  much  bet- 
ter sight. 
To  use  a  yard  measure  should  give  them  more 
pleasure 
Thon  a  dangerous  gun,  says  John  Bright, 
John  Bright. 

We  peaceful  civilians  have  to  pay  seventy  mil- 
lions 
For  the  red-coated  people  whose  trade  is  to 
fight. 
And  to  keep  up  the  Crown,  which  some  day 

must  go  down — 
Noi  whUe  there'i  a  riJU  in  England,  John  Bright  I 

— r*«  Preu. 
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^rom  The  Spectator. 
THE  DKCADENCE   OF  ASIA. 

It  is  just  now  the  fashion  to  reckon  the 
philosophy  of  history  among  the  exact  sci- 
ences. Scores  of  writers  of  all  grades  of  in- 
tellect, from  Mr.  Hallam  to  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  are  ready  to  explain  to  us  all  the 
causes  of  events.  Erery  thing  has  occurred 
because  of  some  law  which  the  victorious 
analysis  of  the  nineteenth  century  has,  for 
the  first  time,  revealed.  There  are  some 
large  problems,  nevertheless,  which  are  not, 
perhaps,  quite  satisfactorily  resolved.  Can 
anybody  tell  us,  for  example,  why  one  con- 
quering race  should  suddenly  cease  to  mul- 
tiply, while  another  conquering  race  grows 
till  it  seems  ready  to  populate  the  world?' 
Yet  French  and  British  history  will  one  day 
be  slightly  affected  by  the  relative  rate  of 
increase.  Or  can  any  man  explain  why  Eu- 
rope in  its  internecine  conflict  with  Asia, 
should  always  have  won  the  game  ?  Every 
cause  assigned  by  the  philosophy  of  history 
seems  somehow  or  other  to  break  down. 
Climate  is  no  explanation,  for  the  climate  of 
Greece  is  the  climate  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Greek  was  the  victor  there.  Besides,  the 
climate  of  Scotland  produces  in  Tasmania 
an  Australian  aborigine,  who  is,  except  the 
Bornese,  the  nearest  known  approach  to  a 
chimpanzee.  To  talk  of  comparative  cour- 
age, merely  evades  the  question,  which  is 
why  the  European  in  the  same  climate  should 
be  braver  than  the  Asiatic.  The  "  circum- 
stances of  locality  "  sound  like  a  reason,  but 
what  advantage  in  that  respect  had  Greece 
which  Egypt  did  not  possess  ?  Superior 
morality  may  be  suggested ;  but  the  differ- 
ence between  the  morals  of  Lucullus  and  the 
morals  of  Mithridates  is  not  very  apprecia- 
ble. Is  it  number  ?  Number  has  been  on 
the  Asiatic  side.  Intellect?  All  modem 
philosophy  finds  its  root  in  the  Sanscrit ;  all 
religion  its  key  in  Hebrew ;  all  physical  sci- 
ence its  germ  in  Arabic.  Discipline  ?  Da- 
rius was  the  head  of  an  army  organized  for 
centuries :  the  sepoys  in  yesterday's  contest 
were  trained  veterans.  Physical  resources  ? 
What  resource  had  the  little  province  of 
Macedonia  which  the  empires  it  subdued  did 
not  possess  tenfold  ? 

Yet  there  the  fact  remains.  Asia  for  three 
thousand  years  has  precipitated  itself  spas- 
modically on  Europe,  and,  save  in  one  in- 
stance, has  invariably  been  beaten  back.   A 
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king  of  Persia,  after  conqueriag  half  Asia, 
wanted  to '  punish  Attica,  a  country  which 
would  have  been  lost  in  one  of  his  own  parks. 
He  invaded  it  with  an  army,  allowing  for  all 
exaggerations,  greater  than  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, and  was  not  only  defeated,  but,  as 
an  imperial  power  destroyed.    The  king  of 
a  province  equal  to  one  Persian  satrapy,  and 
an  army  about  as  large  as  the  personal  guard 
of  his  rival,  resolved  to  conquer  Western 
Asia.    Not  only  did  he  conquer  it,  but  when 
he  died,  each  of  his  generals,  dividing  that 
army,  founded  an  historic  dynasty,  one  fsi 
which,  at  least,  endured  for  centuries.  Rome 
before  Tiberius  can  never  have  drawn  re- 
cruits from  ten  millions  of  freemen,  yet  she 
not  only  conquered  Western  Asia,  but  so 
moulded  it,  that  only  one  province  ever  re- 
belled, and  her  stamp  remained  impressed 
throughout  her  Asiatic  dominion  till  the 
Arab  invasion.    Once,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Asiatic  remained  master,  but  the  races  who 
swallowed  Rome  failed  till  centuries  of  for- 
est life  had  made  them  European,  and  when 
they  won  they  adopted  creed  and  civilization 
from  the  conquered.    Western  Asia  never 
recovered  its  conquest  by  Rome,  till  in  550 
a  new  race  once  more  risked  her  strength 
against  Europe  with  the  usual  result.    The 
Arabs,  after  conquering  Asia,  stopped  the 
day  they  met  a  European  anny»  and  afker 
centuries  of  conflict  failed  to  keep  a  comer 
of  Europe  in  which  they  had  reared  a  suc- 
cessful organization.    Once,  and  once  only, 
did  the  European   succumb.      The  whole 
strength  of  the  continent  proved  insufficient 
to  wrest  Syria  from  the  Saracens,  but  even 
there  they  were  beaten  rather  by  the  climate 
than  by  man.    Then  followed  an  extraordi- 
nary interval,  during  which  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Asia  seemed  blotted  out  of  the  Eu- 
ropean mind.     Even    its   geography  was 
forgotten.    Countries  as  familiar  to  Rome 
as  Sicily  or  Gaul,  were  described  by  Italians 
as  if  they  had  been  portions  of  another 
planet.    The  great  Asiatic  invasion  of  Ti- 
mour  passed  away  without  a   permanent 
trace,  and  the  Othmans  were  dreaded  only 
as  a  European  power.    While  Western  Eu- 
rope trembled  at  the  name  of  Solyman,  there 
was,  probably,  not  a  statesman  alive  who 
could  run  off  with  accuracy  a  list  of  Soly- 
man's  Asiatic  provinces.    That  wave,  the 
last  from  Asia,  and  only  formidable  because 
swelled  by  the  renegade  tribes  of  Soutbem 
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Europe,  and  an  army  filled  almost  exdu- 
siyely  mth  European  slares,  as  usual  re- 
ceded, having  swallowed  up  but  a  single 
European  state. 

Then  ensued  a  period  during  which  the 
feeblest  of  European  powers  made  itself 
feared  in  Asia,  and  at  last,  a  century  ago, 
the  process,  as  old  as  history,  began  to  re- 
commence. Europe  once  more  attended  to 
Asiatic  affairs,  and  once  more  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Asiatic  empires  faded  away. 
An  English  trading  company,  with  a  reg- 
iment at  its  disposal,  quarrelled  with  a  sa- 
trap of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  in  twenty  years 
England,  against  her  own  will,  was  soyer- 
eign  oyer  one-third  of  the  Asiatic  world. 
For  a  hundred  years  the  restless  aggression 
has  neyer  ceased,  until  at  last  Europe  is  ad- 
mittedly supreme.  No  European  State  has 
eyer  fairly  set  before  it  the  conquest  of  Asia. 
No  European  State,  till  1857,  eyer  despatched 
to  Asia  an  army  large  enough  to  be  appre- 
ciable in  European  politics.  Yet  from  Scu- 
tari to  Kamschatka,  there  is  but  one  State 
in  Asia  in  which  the  authoritative  influence 
of  Europe  is  not  felt.  Russia  is  sovereign 
of  the  entire  north,  from  the  Ural  to  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  from  Bokhara  to  the  Pole.  Tur- 
key exists  because  Europe  is  puzzled  how  to 
divide  the  Turkish  inheritance.  An  English 
remonstrance  sends  the  Shereef  of  Mecca 
into  exile,  and  an  English  ship  of  war  brings 
the  only  Arabian  port  into  submission.  The 
action  of  Persia  is  regulated  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. India  belongs,  even  in  theory,  to  a 
European  state.  The  Birman  empire  is  only 
maintained,  because  its  profitable  provinces 
are  in  our  own  hands.  The  king  of  Siam 
talks  English,  and  releases  Europeans  from 
the  operation  of  his  laws.  The  ruler  of 
Cochin-China  cannot  descend  his  own  river 
for  fear  of  capture  by  a  French  fleet  Ma- 
laya is  a  tributary  province  of  a  British 
bonding  warehouse.  The  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  are  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  and 
ruled  by  princes  whose  idea  of  success  or 
failure  is  confined  to  Dutch  approval  or  re- 
monstrance. Japan  has  given  up  an  island 
to  Russia,  and  all  her  principles  of  action  to 
Great  Britain.  Finally,  as  if  to  indicate  to 
tSie  world  that  the  term  of  the  Asiatic  em- 
pires had  arrived,  an  army,  just  half  as  large 
as  the  emperor's  guard,  has  invaded  China, 
entered  the  capital,  reduced  the  governing 
class  to  reason,  and  extorted  terms  from  a 


sovereign  still  absolute  over  a  third  of  the 
human  race.  There  is  at  this  moment  no 
country  in  Asia,  save  Thibet,  where  the  Eu- 
ropean is  not  regarded  as  a  superior  {  none, 
save  Cochin-China,  in  which  the  officials  do 
not  hold  their  posts  on  the  tenure  of  ex- 
empting him  from  insult.  The  poUtical 
force  of  these  monarchs  had  previously  dis- 
appeared. Less  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  no  European  entered  Asia  save  by  per- 
mission of  an  Asiatic.  Now,  the  order  of 
the  Sultan  would  not  stop  an  English  boat 
in  the  Red  Sea,  or  a  decree  of  the  emperor 
of  China  impede  a  steamer  on  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang.  Less  than  a  century  since  every 
Christian  in  Asia  paid  tribute  for  liberty  to 
exist.  There  are  now  but  three  countries 
on  the  continent  in  which  Christians  have 
not  a  legal  and  independent  status. 

The  change  we  have  described  is  suffi- 
ciently vast,  but  it  is  only  a  portion  of  a 
mightier  revolution.  These  vast  Asiatic 
monarchies  do  not  merely  yield  to  an  exter- 
nal pressure,  they  are  all  simultaneously  rot- 
ting down.  Only  a  century  since  they  were 
to  external  appearance  powerful  states,  pos- 
sessed of  an  apparently  firm  organization,  so 
far  well  governed  as  to  permit  the  increase 
of  an  already  vast  population.  To-day  the 
sultan  with  difficulty  holds  together  the  shat- 
tered fragments  of  his  empire.  His  army  is 
destroyed,  his  finances  dependent  upon  loans 
from  Paris,  his  cities  universally  decaying. 
The  only  vitality  left  in  India  is  that  of  Eu- 
ropeans; throughout  that  immense  section 
of  Asia  no  Asiatic  can  rise  to  a  post  higher 
than  the  judge  of  a  county  court.  The  king 
of  Burmah  lives  on  small  monopolies  of 
produce.  The  empire  of  Cochin  China  is  too 
weak  to  drive  1,500  sickly  Frenchmen  from 
the  gates  of  its  capital.  Russia  takes  slices 
from  Tartary  at  her  own  convenience.  The 
Chinese  empire  is  one  vast  scene  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  with  cities  as  rich  as  Euro- 
pean capitals  sinking  fast  into  decay.  The 
British  found  Pekin  a  mass  of  ruinous  hoy- 
els,  surrounding  one  huge  palace  the  em- 
peror was  too  powerless  to  defend.  Japan 
is  still  apparently  intact,  but  throughout  the 
remainder  of  Asia  there  is  but  one  scene  of 
decline,  and  feebleness,  and  despair.  Re- 
ligious men  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
progress  of  mankind  exactly  agrees  with  the 
theory  of  philosophers.  Europe  may  be  ad- 
vancing, though  the  Roman  slave  worked 
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six  houTB  a  day,  and  the  English  freeman 
works  twelve  ;  but  the  European  race  is  but 
a  section  of  mankind.  His  Asiatic  brethren, 
at  least  twice  as  numerous,  will  scarcely 
join  in  his  p®ans  over'  the  approaching 
reign  of  a  Parisian  Paradise  on  earth. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  growth  of 
European  control?  Hitherto  Europe  has 
only  settled  in  Asia  to  be  Asiaticized.  The 
man  of  the  South,  who  was  the  old  instru- 
ment of  conquest,  and  could  live  in  the  trop- 
ics, rather  approved,  on  the  whole,  the  Ori- 
ental tone  of  life.  The  Northern,  who  has 
taken  his  place,  will  neither  assimilate  nor 
reside.  Still  less  will  he  depart.  Civiliza- 
tion is  armed  at  last,  and  all  the  resources 
of  numbers,  climate,  and  position  do  not 
avail  to  counterpoise  the  destructive  power 
of  science.  Even  were  a  new  Atilla  possi- 
ble, what  could  he  do  against  the  Armstrong 
shell  ?  Mr.  Prinsep,  in  one  of  his  able  mon- 
ographs, talks  of  some  vast  horde  which  has 
been  organizing  cavalry  for  ycai*s  for  an  in- 
vasion of  Hindostan.  Suppose  it  all  true, 
what  is  the  force  of  any  number  of  undis- 
ciplined cavalry  against  a  couple  of  rocket 
batteries  ?  The  European  conquest,  so  far 
as  the  human  eye  can  see,  is  this  time  com- 
plete and  final.    No  force  we  can  imagine 


developed  in  Asia  can  be  efficient  for  more 
than  massacre.  No  movement,  however 
general,  even  if  led  by  a  new  prophet  and 
accompanied  by  a  new  creed,  could  avail  to 
shake  the  European  grasp.  What  could 
fanaticism  do  for  the  capture  of  a  steamer  f 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  Asiatic,  however  capable  of  developmenty 
does  not  develop  under  European  tutelage. 
The  educated  Hindoo,  whatever  his  merits, 
has  lost  all  his  originality.  Indeed,  if  our 
experience  in  Hindostan  is  to  be  the  guide, 
the  vital  force  of  the  Asiatic  is  extinct  For 
two  entire  years  the  people  of  Upper  India 
were  practically  free.  Every  career  was 
open,  every  dream  was  a  possibility,  every 
man  enjoyed  his  full  capability  of  develop- 
ment. All  India,  thus  fairly  brought  to  the 
test,  did  not  produce  one  statesman,  one  or- 
ganizer, one  leader  with  more  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  bandit.  The  race  which  built 
the  Taj  placed  its  rulers  in  European  huts ; 
the  race  who  organized  the  system  of  castes, 
placidly  mimicked  their  conquerors'  notions 
of  civil  order.  The  human  race  cannot,  it 
is  believed,  lose  its  vitality,  but  of  all  the 
problems  now  presented  to  the  thought  of 
Europe,  the  future  of  Asia  is  the  most  dis- 
heartening. 


Appligatiok  of  Soluble  Glass. — It  is 
found  that  the  richer  soluble  glass  is  in  silica, 
the  less  fusible  it  is ;  and  to  attain  tlie  maximum 
of  fusibility,  it  must  contain  both  soda  and  pot- 
ash. By  pouring  a  concentrated  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda  into  alcohol,  there  is  formed,  by 
degrees,  a  mucous  deposit  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
which  hnnlons  after  some  days.  This  deposit  is 
soluble  in  water.  By  triturating  soluble  glass 
with  quick  lime,  the  silicate  rapidly  hardens, 
forming  siUcato  of  lime  and  cauHtic  soda.  With 
oxide  of  zinc,  soluble  glass  forms  a  viscous 
liquid,  containing  some  silicate  of  zinc,  which 
has  already  led  to  the  idea  of  using  soluble 
glass  with  oxide  of  zinc  in  painting.  Combined 
with  hydraulic  lime,  the  silicate  forms  a  good 
cement  for  fastening  stones ;   united  with  fluor 

spar  and  pounded  glass,  it  becomes  like  porcc- 
lain  or  marble.  Two  parts  of  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium and  one  port  of  glass  in  impalpable  pow- 
der, are  made  into  a  semi-fluid  mass,  with  a 
solution  of  soluble  glass  ;  this  is  applied  to  the 
parts  which  are  to  be  joined,  and  the  pieces  are 
then  pressed  together  until  the  cement  is  dry. 


Steam  Nayioation  on  English  Canals. 
— It  is  rather  singular  that  steam  navigation  on 
American  canals  should  have  been  nnsuccessfal, 
as  described  on  page  thirty-nine  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Scientific  American,  while  in  Eng- 
land it  has  become  so  successful  as  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  conveving  freight  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  T  he  Grand  Junction  Canal  Com- 
pany, which  formerly  used  to  tow  their  boats 
with  horses,  have  dispensed  with  animal  power, 
and  now  use  steam  alone. 

There  are  five  thousand  miles  of  canal  in 
Great  Britain,  representing  a  capital  of  about 
$200,000,000,  and  since  the  adoption  of  steam 
as  the  propelling  agent,  the  traffic  increased  last 
year  twenty-five  thousand  tons.  The  most  pe- 
culiar feature  in  the  steamboats  which  are  now 
employed  by  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  ply- 
ing between  London  and  Birmingham  or  Man- 
chester, is  an  improved  form  of  screw  propeller, 
called  the  "  waggle  tail,"  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  all  the  disturbance  of  the  water 
immediately  behind  the  stem  of  the  boat,  instead 
of  spreading  it  right  and  left.  The  efliect  of 
this  improvement  is  at  once  to  secure  the  canal 
banks  from  being  damaged  by  the  wash,  and  to 
economize  the  motive  power." 
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From  The  Spectator,  28  Feb. 
THE  NEW  KINGDOM. 

The  present  generation  scarcely  need  Mr. 
Kingsley's  poetry  to  tell  them  that  "the 
world  is  young."  If  boiling  life  and  activ- 
ityi  incessant  change  and  portentous  inci- 
dent, be  the  signs  of  youth;  then  was  the 
world  never  younger  than  it  is  this  day. 
All  around  us  the  fabric  of  the  old  world, 
the  edifice  we  have  come  to  regard  as  dura- 
ble as  nature,  is  visiblv  breaking  up.  The 
air  is  choked  with  the  dust  of  the  crumbling 
of  rotten  thrones,  vivid  with  the  li^ht  which 
heralds  the  birth  of  new  nationalities.  The 
electric  telegraph  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
the  speed  of  accomplished  facts.  Events, 
each  of  which  would  once  have  illustrated 
a  century,  are  crammed  into  a  week.  The 
existence  of  the  Austrian  empire  probably 
depends  on  the  resolves  of  the  next  lew  days. 
On  the  4th  of  March  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be 
installed  at  Washington,  and  the  great  re- 

Sublic,  to  which  men  pointed  as  the  ultimate 
ope  of  mankind,  and  which  in  a  century 
has  risen  from  a  colony  into  a  first-class 
power,  will  be  finally  rent  asunder.  On  the 
3d  of  March,  a  nation  of  serfs,  more  numer- 
ous than  the  population  of  any  European 
state,  will  be  solemnly  pronounced  free. 
And  now,  already  on  the  18th  instant,  a 
nation,  for  eight  hundred  years  parcelled 
out  among  citizens  and  strangers,  has  re- 
sumed her  place  in  the  European  family, 
and  once  more  recommenced  her  national 
life. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  of  an  event 
such  as  this,  without  falling  unconsciously 
into  a  tone  of  exaggeration.  Men  who,  like 
Mr.  Bright,  consider  the  new  birth  of  Italy 
a  sqiall  event,  overlook  in  their  shallow  phi- 
losophy all  that  human  freedom  may  pro- 
duce. The  freedom  of  Italy  means,  among 
other  things,  the  addition  of  twenty  millions 
of  brains  to  the  intellectual  reservoir  of  the 
world,  and  those  brains  Italian.  It  has 
been  the  function  of  the  "  party  of  order " 
all  over  Europe  to  decry  the  Italians,  to 
assert  that  the  only  race  among  whom  gen- 
ius is  endemic,  is  exhausted  and  effete.  So 
long  and  continuous  has  been  the  cry,  that 
it  has  imposed  even  on  men  who  do  not, 
like  Mr.  Cobden,  hold  the  Times  more  val- 
uable than  Thucydides.  Yet  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  Italy  under  all  its 
degradation,  has  always  asserted  its  right 
to  a  front  rank  in  the  war  of  thought.  We 
need  not  speak  of  literature,  of  the  poets 
whose  words  have  become  a  European  treas- 
ure, or  even  of  the  artists,  for  whose  works 
states  still  jealously  compete.  The  English 
middle  class  scarcely  feel  the  value  of  Dante, 
and  would  probably  pronounce  Michael  An- 
geio  improper.     But  cotton-spinners  may 


surely  allow  that  the  Genoese  whom  Eng- 
lishmen call  Columbus  was  of  some  slight 
service  to  the  world.  Science  alone  may 
recognize  the  rank  of  Galileo,  but  a  thought 
of  Galvani  is  to-day  paying  dividends  in  the 
city.  Is  there  a  name  in  physics  more  hon- 
orable than  that  of  Yoita,  in  economy  than 
Beocaiia,  or  in  learning  than  the  last  of  the 
Delia  Scalas  P  Or  is  it  that  practical  intel- 
lect has  worn  out,  that,  like  the  intellect  of 
Greece,  its  absence  only  proves  the  utter 
degradation  of  the  Greeks?  Modern  Eu- 
rope honors  many  generals,  and  Lord  Clyde 
and  Marshal  Pelissier,  General  Benedek 
and  CoL  Todtleben  are  doubtless  practioil 
soldiers.  But  the  one  Italian  of  pure  blood 
who  in  these  days  has  commanded  a  great 
army,  mastered  Eurone  in  ten  years.  Sol- 
diership is  a  practical  faculty,  but  an  abler 
than  Napoleon,  son  of  a  pure  Romagnese 
family,  would  be  hard  to  seek.  Revolu- 
tion IS  practical  work  but  the  solitary  suc- 
cessful leader  of  revolution  has  been  an 
Italian.  What  argument  is  it  by  which 
we  are  to  place  Lamartine,  or  Kossuth,  or 
Proudhon  above  Garibaldi  ?  Statesmanship 
is  practical,  but  where  is  the  statesman  in 
Europe  who  believes  himself  the  superior  of 
Cavour?  When  England  is  in  despair  for 
a  statue,  she  commissions  Baron  Marochetti. 
When  a  French  emperor  would  regenerate 
Paris,  he  calls  on  Visconti  for  a  plan.  Gen- 
ius, we  may  be  told,  is  universal  and  unfet- 
tered by  race,  and  it  is  in  the  people  alone 
that  real  strength  is  to  be  found.  So  be  it. 
Which  is  the  nobler,  the  French  revolution 
or  the  Italian  P  Or,  if  we  must  introduce 
the  question  of  race,  which  is  the  greater, 
the  people  who,  unable  to  produce  a  states- 
man, are  sufiering  a  successful  republic  to 
shatter  down,  or  the  people  who,  in  the  faee 
of  hostile  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  every  in* 
ducement  to  disunion,  are  welding  the  states 
of  Italy  into  one  harmonious  whole  ?  Com- 
pare Congress  with  the  Parliament  of  Italy, 
Buchanan  with  Cavour,  Governor  Pickem 
with  Ricasoli,  General  Floyd  with  La  Mar- 
mora, and  it  is  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  which 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  *' practical " 
capabilities.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  run 
over  a  bead-roll  of  names.  With  men  who 
can  forget  that  one  and  the  same  race  built 
the  Roman  empire,  the  Cadiolic  Church,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  argument  on  national 
capabilities  is  but  a  waste  of  time. 

The  Italian  Parliament  met  in  a  building 
strangely  typical  of  the  new  kingdom. 
Hastily  constructed,  and  altogether  of  wood, 
it  still  extorts  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tator by  its  beauty  and  completeness  of  de- 
sign. The  scene  must  have  presented  to 
Italians  a  strange  jumble  of  things  old  and 
new.    The  ^.an-new  Parliament  thronged 
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into  the  bran-new  building  as  representa- 
tives of  provinces  which  bore  the  same  names 
undt'r  the  Roman  empire,  and  cities  whose 
history  extends  to  the  limit  of  human  rec- 
ord.   They  assembled  to  organize  a  new* 
monarchy  under  a  king  whose  race  was  rul- 
ing during  the  brief  revival  of  the  empire 
of  the  West,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has 
struggled  for  the  position  Victor  Emmanuel 
has  attained.    The  king's  first  speech,  like 
all  his  public  acts,  was  dignified  and  re- 
served.    In  a  few  words  he  indicated  to 
Parliament  its  most  pressing  duties,  to  or- 
ganise municipal  government  without  im- 
pairing the  unity  of  the  State,  and  to  aid 
the  sovereign  in  strengthening  the  national 
armament.    The  absence  of  the  French  rep- 
resentative was  deplored ;  but  **  France  and 
Italy  have  riveted  at  Magenta  and  Solferino 
ties  of  amity  which  will  be  indissoluble.'' 
The  good  offices  of  England  will  be  pre- 
served "in   imperishable    remembrance;" 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  hostile  world,  for  the 
princes  intriguing  for  their  thrones,  for  Aus- 
tria still  menacing  Italian  rebels,  and  Rus- 
sia still  refusing  to  acknowledge  Italy,  there 
is  only  a  proud  silence.    The  solitary  allu- 
sion to  Germany  is  a  note  of  welcome  to  the 
new  sovereign  of  Prussia.    The  king  con- 
cludes by  a  simple  appeal  to  the  courage 
with  which  he  has  risked  his  crown,  as  the 
best  argument  for  his  honesty,  when  he 
urges  patience  and  moderation.     In  the 
whole  speech  there  is  not  a  word  of  undue 
exultation,  not  a  sentence  implying  vindic- 
tiveness  against  the  clouds  of  enemies  with 
whom  the  new  monarchy  has  still  to  con- 
tend.   No  allusion  is  made  to  annexation, 
not  even  to  the  accession  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  king  accepts  Italy,  "  almost  united,"  as 
a  fact,  and  urges  Parliament  to  advance,  in 
words  which  an  English  sovereign  might 
have  employed.    It  is  on  this  determined 
reticence,  this  grave,  deliberate  preference 
of  strong  action  to  high  phrase,  that  Eng- 
lishmen found  their  confidence  in  the  polit- 
ical future  of  the  State.    When  the  people 
of  the  South  are  content  with  measures  such 
as  Victor  Emmanuel  recommends,  and  a 
Parliament  such  as  that  now  assembled  at 
Turin,  there  is  little  fear  that  their  future 
will  be  sacrificed  to  a  turbulent  impatience 
of  delay. 

The  'first  duty  of  the  new  Parliament  will 
be  the  organization  of  a  force  adequate  to 
the  necessities  of  the  time.  The  extent,  and 
in  some  degree  the  character,  of  this  force 
mu&t  be  dependent  on  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion to  which  the  people  are  wiJiiog  to  sub- 
mit. Fortunately,  they  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  cheap  government.  Italian 
statistics  form  the  most  complex  of  arith- 


metical puzzles,  but  the  population  ought 
to  be  able  to  contribute  at  half  the  French 
rate,  or  £35,000,000  a  year.  With  that 
revenue  the  king  may  keep  on  foot  a  stand- 
ing army  of  400,000  men,  backed  by  a  na- 
tional rine  organization,  and  the  largest  P&rk 
of  artillery  in  Europe.  With  such  a  iorce 
Italy  might  treat  for  Venice  on  terms  of 
equality,  and  reply  to  a  French  demand 
of  more  territory  by  the  calm  assertion  that 
Italy  is  prepared  to  defend  the  unity  she 
has  secured.  It  is  this  which  will  be  the 
testing-point  of  the  capacity  of  Italians  for 
self-government.  They  have  demonstrated 
the  possession  of  hi^h  military  qualities,  of 
the  self-restraint  which  is  the  first  essential 
of  civil  freedom.  They. have  yet  to  prove 
that  they  will  submit  voluntarily  to  the 
searching  taxation  modern  armaments  so 
imperatively  demand. 

From  The  Saturday  Review,  23  Fed. 
FRANCE,  ENGLAND,  AND  ITALY. 

Of  the  power  of  the  French  emperor  for 
good  or  evil  there  can,  unfortunately,  be  no 
doubt ;  and  there  is  probably  now  little  con- 
flict of  opinion  as  to  the  general  objects  for 
which  his  power  is  wielded.  But  as  to  his 
intellect,  there  are  two  theories — ^the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  his  wisdom  is  not  visible  on  the 
surface;  the  question  is,  whethei^it  lies  hid 
in  the  depths  below,  or  whether  things  really 
are  pretty  much  as  they  seem.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  more  decisive  argument  in  favor 
of  the  natural  view  than  his  conduct  towards 
Italy,  as  it  has  been  from  the  outset,  and  as 
it  is  now.  Impulse  succeeding  to  impulse, 
scheme  supplanting  scheme,  intrigue  cross- 
ing intrigue,  reveal  the  habits  of  the  ad- 
venturer and  conspirator ;  but  proof  of  far- 
sighted  sagacity  or  resolute  purpose  there 
is  none.  Clear  away  the  cloud  of  dark  and 
mysterious  grandeur  with  which  the  imagi- 
nations of  men  invest  every  thing  ihat  has 
power  to  do  them  harm,  and  you  see  noth- 
ing but  a  small,  tortuous  intellect,  called 
upon  to  grapple  with  great  events,  and  not 
guided  through  their  perplexities  by  the  in- 
spiration of  an  honest  and  generous  heart. 
Mysterious  reticences  and  oracular  utter- 
ances keep  the  world  in  an  awful  suspense ; 
but  the  laboring  mountain  on  which  all  eyes 
are  fixed  at  length  brings  forth  a  pamphlet 
by  M.  de  la  Querroni^re. 

A  fear  and  a  necessity  drove  the  French 
emperor  to  interfere  in  Italy,  ilo  feared 
the  daggers  of  the  revolutionary  fraternity 
who,  by  a  strange  freak  of  fortune,  found 
one  of  their  members  on  a  throne,  ilo  felt, 
as  the  chief  of  a  military  despotism  will  al- 
ways feel,  the  devouring  necessity  of  war. 
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He  knew  that,  from  the  superiority  of  his 
troops,  the  chances  of  the  e^ame  were  in 
his  favor,  and  he  is  a  gamhler  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  does  not  throw  the  dice  with  a 
trembling  hand.  He  had  also  moved  armies 
on  paper,  and  formed  plans  of  battle,  as  of 
politics,  diplomacy,  and  legislation,  which 
were  imitations  of  those  of  his  uncle.  The 
miraculous  escape  of  Magenta,  the  bloody 
chaos  of  which  he  was  a  helpless  spectator 
at  Solferino,  dispelled  his  delusion,  and  his 
mind  turned  wildly  from  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  him  to  a  different  scheme. 
He  made  overtures  for  peace  to  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  and  offered  the  restoration  of 
Lombardy  as  the  price  of  connivance  on  the 
Rhine.  Safe  out  of  his  scrape  and  in  the 
Tuileries  again,  he  recovered  heart,  thought 
once  more  of  the  Orsinis  and  of  his  fame  as 
a  liberator,  and  passed  the  word  to  the  Tus- 
cans to  break  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca. 
Then  followed  the  natural  consequences— 
the  rising  of  Italy  and  the  Dictatorship  of 
Sardinia.  Yet  for  these  consequences,  nat- 
ural as  they  were,  the  sagacity  of  the  em- 
peror was  not  prepared.  He  saw,  against 
all  tfie  traditions  of  French  diplomacy,  a 
powerful  kingdom  rising  on  the  borders  of 
fiance,  and  he  knew  neither  how  to  suffer 
this  result  nor  how  to  prevent  it.  He  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  for  a  federal  Italy,  with 
the  pope  %t  its  head,  which  proved  so  im- 
mediately abortive  that  the  world  has  for- 
gotten that  it  was  ever  propounded.  Since 
that  time  he  has  assumed  an  undecisive,  un- 
generous, half  hostile  attitude,  condemning, 
wwarting,  threatening,  irritating,  3^et  fearing 
to  interpose ;  covering  himself  with  odium 
and  contempt  by  delaying  the  fall  of  Oaeta, 
yet  allowing  it  to  fall  at  last ;  countenancing 
the  reactionary  movement  only  to  prolong 
confusion  and  waste  blood,  aUenatmg  the 
Italians  by  withdrawing  his  envoy  from  Tu- 
rin, but  not  speaking  the  word  that  would 
have  restrained  Cavour.  Is  this  policy  in- 
scrutably sagacious,  or  is  it  inscrutable 
alone  P  What  should  we,  who  think  our 
diplomacy  so  blundering  and  inconsistent, 
have  said  to  an  English  ministry  which  had 
thus  converted  into  hatred  the  gratitade 
earned  hj  a  Magenta  and  Solferino  P 

What  IS  the  key  to  Louis  Kapoleon'spres- 
ent  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Rome  P  We  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  mere  perplexity — ^the  per- 
plexity of  short-sighted  selfishness,  unable  to 
make  out  which  way  its  interest  lies.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  finds  his  position  growing 
hourly  more  untenable.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  cannot  bear  to  withdraw  the  forces  by 
which  he  still  prevents  the  complete  union  of 
Italv,  keeps  the  g&me  open,  and  retains  his 
hold  on  Italian  affairs.  He  is  pressed  by  the 
Liberal  party  and  the  English  government 


on  one  side ;  he  is  pressed  by  the  Ultramon- 
tanists  on  the  other ;  and  the  relative  force 
of  these  influences  varies  from  hour  to  hour. 
Now  he  bullies  the  pope,  and  now  he  cajolea 
him— sends  fresh  troops  to  the  support  of 
his  temporal  power,  and  dictates  pamphlets 
against  its  continuance.    "  The  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  pope,"  said  Voltaire,  "  always 
a  little  mingled  with  temporal  authority,  is 
destroyed  and  detested  in  naif  Christendom ; 
and  if  in  the  other  half  he  is  regarded  as  a 
father,  he  has  children  who  sometimes  resist 
him  with  reason  and  success.    The  maxim 
of  France  is  to  regard  him  as  a  sacred  but 
enterprising  personage,  whose  feet  must  be 
kissed,  but  whose  hands  must  be  sometimes 
tied."    Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  view  which 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  at  this  moment 
takes  of  his  duty  towards  his  holy  father. 
He  does  his  best  to  observe  the  rule  of  dip- 
lomatic etiquette  in  both  its  parts.    What- 
ever inj  W  o^  humiliation  he  inflicts  on  the 
chief  of  Christendom  is  always  preceded  by 
the  regulation  kiss.    The  B^'zantine  rhetoric 
and  the  Byzantine  adulation  of  M.  de  la 
Guerroni^re's    pamphlet  have  been    suflS- 
cientl^  noticed.    Its  **  modest  churches,"  its 
*  *  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Po,"  its  rev- 
erent exposition  of  the  providential  dispen- 
sations of  imperial  goodness  and  wisoom, 
have  received  the  due  meed  of  literary  and 
moral  approbation.    The  unctuous  hypocrisy 
which  IS  its  distinguishing  feature  has  not 
been  so  clearly  pointed  out.    The  writer, 
while  producing  the  handcuffs,  kisses  "  with 
ardor  "  the  consecrated  feet.    It  is  not  quite 
so  easy,  however,  to  kiss  the  feet  and  tie  the 
hands  at  the  same  time.    Hypocrisy  denotes 
fear  and  weakness ;  and  this  the  eye  of  an 
Antonelli  is  quick  to  discern.    AVhile  Louis 
Napoleon  is  pious,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  priest 
party  in   France  has  power.     While  the 
priest  party  in  France  has  power,  the  French 
troops  will  not  be  withdrawn.    And  till  the 
French  troops  are  withdrawn,  Antonelli,  like 
Francis  II.,  will  play  his  own  game.    When 
the  support  of  France  is  gone,  it  will  be  time 
to  give  in  an  adhesion  to  the  Italian  nation. 
Nothing  worse  can  come  at  last  than  a  "  spir- 
itual "  dominion  in  place  of  the  patrimony, 
and  a  great  ingathenng  of  **  souls  "  to  Peter 
instead  of  pence. 

England  has  certainly  no  reason  to  boast 
of  any  direct  aid  given  to  Italy.  As  a  na- 
tion, she  has  spent  no  treasure  and  no  blood. 
But  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  as- 
sured by  the  chief  of  the  Italian  cause  that 
the  sympathy  of  a  free  people  has  not  failed 
to  afford  support  to  those  who  were  strug- 
gling to  be  free.  That  sympathy  has  been 
given  in  unbounded  measure,  and  without 
misgiving  or  hesitation,  so  far  as  the  cause 
of  Italy  was  concerned.    If  England  looked 
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on  with  divided  feelings  at  Magenta  and 
Solferino,  it  was  because,  not  the  cause  of 
Italy  alone,  but  that  of  the  world  also,  was 
at  issue  in  those  fields,  and  if  the  interest 
of  Italy  was  clear,  that  of  the  world  was  by 
no  means  so.  There  might  be  a  doubt 
which  of  the  two  contending  despotisms— 
that  of  France  or  that  of  Austria— was  the 
worst  in  itself;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
which  was  the  most  formidable,  the  most 
actively  retrograde,  the  most  aggressive,  the 
most  menacing  to  the  liberties  of  the  world. 
Whether  Italy  herself  will  have  gained  in 
the  long  run  by  the  intervention  of  France, 
is  even  now  a  question,  the  solution  of  which 
must  depend  upon  the  further  question 
whether  the  Austrian  tyranny  would  or  would 
not  have  been  broken  up,  without  the  appli- 
ance of  external  force,  oy  bankruptcy  and 
other  internal  causes  of  dissolution.  But  it  is 
only  too  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  world 
have  suffered  by  the  exaltation  of  the  French 
military  power,  the  elation  of  the  French  sol- 
diery, the  strength  which  victory  has  added 
to  the  military  despotism,  and  the  decisive 
preponderance  given  to  the  warlike  over  the 
pacific  and  commercial  element  in  the  French 
nation.  The  time  is  probably  not  remote 
when  all  free  nations  will  have  reason  to  re- 
joice that  England  has  husbanded  her  re- 
sources for  the  supreme  exigencies  of  Euro- 
pean freedom. 

From  The  Saturday  Beview,  28  Feb. 

POINTS  OF  CONTRAST    BF/fWKEN    ENG- 
LISH AND  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

The  suddenness,  the  unexpectedness,  and 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  events 
which  are  occumnff  in  America  have  natu- 
rally tempted  Engushmen  to  speculate  on 
their  course  and  probable  issue,  rather  than 
on  the  effects  which  in  their  ultimate  result 
they  will  assuredly  produce  on  Enslish  soci- 
ety. The  only  point  on  which  we  nave  hith- 
erto had  time  to  concentrate  our  interest  has 
been  what  will  be  the  next  stage  in  this 
amazing  history.  We  have  asked  ourselves, 
in  turn,  whether  South  Carolina  would  really 
secede  ?— whether  her  example  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  other  Cotton  State  ? — whether 
the  Republican  party  would  be  cowed  into 
offering  any  compromise  P— whether  any 
compromise  could  oe  invented  which  would 
preserve  the  border  States  to  the  Union? 
All  these  questions,  except  the  last,  have 
successively  received  the  answer  which,  at 
first  sight,  seemed  the  least  probable  and 
was  certainly  the  most  unfortunate  $  and, 
even  on  the  point  which  remains  to  be 
solved,— the  possibility  of  keeping  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  from  withdrawing, 

the  latest  newa  teema  to  show  that  the 


evil  genius  of  the  Federation  is  likely  to  have 
his  way.  Unless  Mr.  Lincoln,  continuing  the 
incredible  policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  should 
allow  a  second  nation  to  form  itself  peacea- 
bly in  North  America,  we  seem  sufficiently 
near  a  great  and  bloody  strugf;le  to  be  ex« 
cused  for  reflecting  how  far  it  involves  con- 
sequences important  to  ourselves. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  influence 
of  the  American  rupture  on  England,  the 
first  thought  which  suggests  itself  is,  that 
the  q|uarrel  has  .a  material  bearing  on  the 

Question  of  parliamentar^r  reform.  That 
tiere  is  so  close  a  connection  between  the 
two  topics  is  not  the  fault  of  reflecting  poli- 
ticians in  this  country.  They,  at  all  events, 
have  always  denied  that,  except  within  cer- 
tain limits,  American  experience  had  any 
value  for  English  l^slators.  The  shallow 
demagogues  of  the  Birmingham  and  other 
kindred  platforms  must  bear  the  blame  of 
the  inference,  drawn  nearly  universally  at 
the  present  moment,  that,  if  the  United 
States  become  involved  in  hopeless  difficul- 
ties, it  would  be  madness  to  lower  the  qual- 
ification for  the  suffrage  in  England.  The 
conclusion  mav  not  be  warrantable,  but 
whose  fault  is  tnat  ?  It  is  equally  warranta- 
ble with  the  positions  of  the  only  advocates 
of  a  Reform  Bill  who  have  forced  the  Eng- 
lish public  to  give  them  a  hearing.  If  it  be 
of  importance  to  point  out  that  the  United 
States  can  do  without  an  army,  it  is  an 
equally  cogent  observation  that  the  want  of 
an  army  is  exposing  what  was  but  yesterday 
one  of  the  greatest  governments  on  earth  to 
contempt,  contumely,  and  ruin.  If  the  com- 
parison of  English  with  American  taxation 
has  the  slightest  bearing  on  English  politics, 
so  has  the  obvious  truth  that,  for  want  of  an 
adequate  establishment,  the  Americans  of 
the  Northern  States  are  likelv  to  have  to 
make  more  sacrifices,  personal  and  fiscal, 
than  Englishmen  have  submitted  to  since 
the  two  countries  separated.  If  it  be  argued 
that  something  like  universal  suffrage  ought 
to  be  adopted  m  England  because  law,  order, 
and  property  are  respected  in  America,  it  is 
answer  enoush  that  the  very  quarrel  which 
distracts  the  Union  takes  the  form  of  a  com- 
plaint, on  one  side,  that  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty have  been  lawlessly  violat^,  and  on  the 
other,  that  a  minority  is  outraging  the  first 
principle  of  constitutional  government  by 
refusing  to  give  way  to  a  majority.  The  re- 
plies are  not  ours,  but  they  are  conclusive  as 
to  the  emptiness  of  the  arguments,  which 
are  not  ours  either.  We  can  separate  the 
cause  of  England  from  that  of  America.  We 
can  show  that  the  shipwreck  of  one  set  of 
instittttiona,  even  were  it  more  complete 
than  it  iiy  would  pnvve  nothing  as  to  the 
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fate  of  the  other.  We  could,  perhaps,  even 
establish  that  the  miscarriage  of  an  extended 
franchise  in  the  United  States  has  but  a  re- 
stricted bearing  on  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise in  England.  But  were  we  to  make 
the  attempt,  we  should  probably  convince 
nobody,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr. 
Bright  has  succeedcfd  in  persuading  a  great 
number  of  influential  persons  that  the  ad- 
mission of  woi*king  men  into  the  constituen- 
cies is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  desirable  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  succeeded  so  admirably  in 
America,  and  has  proved  a  sovereign  pana- 
cea against  the  war,  taxation,  and  confusion 
which  are  the  curses  of  old  governments  in 
Europe. 

Even  if  the  Americans  should  succeed  in 
adjusting  their  differences,  the  rebuke  to 
English  agitators  would  be  equally  severe. 
Even  if  the  gulf  close,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  once  opened,  and  there  is  no  more  secur- 
ity for  those  who  have  seen  an  abyss  at  their 
feet.  But  should  this  unhappy  quarrel  come 
to  bloodshed,  its  influence  on  England  will 
be  not  simply  moral  or  speculative,  but  di- 
rect, practical,  and  material.  We  cannot 
share  in  the  confidence  so  freely  expressed 
that  the  staple  of  English  industry  will  re- 
main long  undisturbed  by  American  convul- 
sions. Knowing  of  what  stock  the  North- 
em  Americans  come,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  will  resign  half  an  empire  without 
a  struggle.  What  was  India,  for  which  three 
years  since  we  made  so  mighty  an  effort, 
compared  with  those  securities  for  national 
and  material  greatness  which  the  men  of 
the  Northern  States  are  threatened  with  los- 
ing P  But,  even  if  a  Confederation  of  the 
Southern  States  succeed  momentarily  in 
forming  itself  (as  it  seems  likely  to  do) 
through  the  utter  bewilderment  and  perplex- 
ity of  the  North,  nothing  more  would  be 
gained,  we  are  convinced,  than  a  mere  res- 
pite from  battle.  How  can  a  Southern  Un- 
ion remain  in  peace  with  a  country  which 
will  be  one  great  receptacle  of  fugitive 
slaves  ?  How  can  the  North  look  on  with 
indifference  while  the  slave  trade  is  revived 
and  Mexico  absorbed  P  In  every  event,  the 
cotton  on  which  so  many  of  our  millions  de- 
pend for  sustenance  will  be  produced  in 
smaller  quantities  or  exported  under  greater 
difiiculties.  A  short  supply  of  cotton  at 
Liverpool  must  be  the  consequence ;  and  a 
scarcity  of  cotton  is  in  this  country  not 
merely  a  commercial,  but  a  political  event. 
It  implies  low  wages  and  slack  work ;  and 
doubtless,  with  low  wages  and  slack  work 
will  recommence  the  era  of  Mr.  Bright's 
maleficent  activity.  If  is  a  curious  circum- 
stanee  that  the  very  occurrences  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  which  have  led  sK 
most  all  Englishmen  who  can  think  at  all  to 


review  their  hasty  acquiescence  in  the  de- 
mand for  an  organic  change,  are  likely  to 
produce  a  clamor  for  organic  change  from 
those  Englishmen  who  unhappily  think  bat 
little.  We  presume  that  as  soon  as  want  be- 
gins to  pinch  the  manufacturing  operatives, 
Mr.  Bright  will  make  their  sufferings  the 
pretext  for  instructins  them  as  to  their 
wrongs.  That  the  British  aristocracy  will 
be  shown  to  have  caused  or  aggravated  the 
scarcity  may  be  taken  for  granted.  That 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States  will  be 
proved  to  have  had  no  share  in  producing  it 
ma^  be  equally  assumed.  The  exact  turn 
which  the  arguments  will  take  is  matter  of 
interesting  speculation. 

It  is  but  too  probable  tkat  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  period  of  considerable,  perhaps 
of  severe  distress.  When  the  causes  of 
such  a  calamity  are  perfectly  plain,  and  ap- 
parently beyond  help,  there  is  always  a 
yearning  among  the  suffering  class  for  the 
remedies  which  lie  furthest  away  from  or- 
dinary experience.  The  factory  hands  who 
cannot  get  work  because  the  negroes  in 
America  do  not  hoe  sufficient  cotton  will 
long  for  admission  to  the  franchise,  just  as 
the  victim  of  a  cancer  flies  to  a  quack  med- 
icine. It  is  imperative,  with  such  a  pros- 
pect before  us,  that  we  should  all  review  our 
reasons  for  advocating  or  opposing  a  Reform 
Bill.  It  is  possible  that  tne  silence  of  the 
country  which  has  disheartened  Lord  John 
Russell  may  not  always  continue,  and  Uiat 
there  may  one  day  be  reason  enough  for  al- 
tering the  Constitution,  if  clamor  be  a  rea- 
son. It  is  time  that  politicians  even  of  the 
most  moderate  patriotism  left  off  the  affecta- 
tion of  talking  of  themselves  as  mere  straws 
in  the  popular  wind,  and  making  up  their 
minds  m  good  earnest  whether  the  recon- 
struction of  Parliament  be  a  measure  in  it- 
self and  on  its  own  grounds  desirable. 


From  The  Spectator,  28  Feb. 
THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 

On  the  3d  March,  sars  the  Independence 
Belget  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  decree 
the  final  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  The 
statement  reads  simple  enough,  but  for  ages 
no  event  has  occurred  so  huge  at  once  in 
its  proportions  and  its  consequences.  The 
slavery  of  Russia  differs  materially  from 
any  form  of  ihat  great  curse  hitherto  known 
among  men,  from  the  slavery  which  dried 
up  the  vitality  of  the  Roman  world  as  much 
as  from  the  slavery  which  is  the  disgrace  of 
North  America.  It  was  a  purely  Asiatic 
institution,  the  logical  complement  of  an 
Asiatic  theory  of  society,  ana  Russia,  in  re* 
noundng  it,  renounces  Asia,  and  enters  Eu- 
rope not  merely  as  a  power— >the  Sultanut 
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was  once  a  power— but  as  a  nation,  with 
European  objects,  and  a  European  capacity 
for  limitless  developm^it. 

The  modem  system  of  ser&ge  commenced 
in  1599  with  a  decree  of  the  usurper  Boris 
Godunoff.  As  he  was  a  usurper,  philosoph- 
ical historians  suppose  he  intended  to  con- 
ciliate the  noblesse,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  such  intention. 
At  that  time  the  agricultural  classes  were 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness  whidi 
seemed  to  Russian  statesmen  dangerous  and 
unreasonable.  Villages  were  always  on  the 
moreu  Every  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  com* 
mune,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  integer  of 
Russian  society,  would  migrate  to  some  new 
locality,  disappear  perhaps  in  a  night,  with- 
out warning  or  si^^ud,  to  be  heard  of  only 
after  a  march  of  a  Imndred  miles.  They 
retained,  in  fSeust,  say  Western  philoeophers, 
the  nomadic  instincts  of  their  ancestry. 
Noting  of  the  sort.  They  disliked  unnec- 
essary work  iust  as  Western  philosophers 
dislike  it,  and  in  a  country  where  land  is 
valueleas  it  is  easier  to  break  up  a  riigin 
aoil  than  to  re-iuTigorate  an  old  one.  Ex- 
actly the  same  tendency  at  this  moment 
puaales  British  administrators  in  Burmah, 
and  American  politicians  in  the  far  South. 
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interest  in  oppressing  the  peasant  for  the 
sake  of  the  proprietor.    It  was  the  strain  to 
protect  the  land  rental  which  vested  the 
landowner  in  Russia,  as  in  Bengal  it  vests 
the  Zemindar,  with  such  tremendous  power. 
The  law,  for  example,  intends  that  every 
man  who  shares  the  produce  of  certain  land 
shall  pay  his  share  of  rent  in  service  and 
obedience.    But  there  is  no  law  enabling 
the  proprietor  who  permits  his  serf  to  emi- 
grate to  follow  him  with  a  personal  tax.    All 
he  can  legally  do,  is  to  summon  him  back  to 
the  estate,  though,  as  the  summons  implies 
to  the  serf  of  the  cities  utter  ruin,  it  is  am- 
ply sufficient  to  ensure  obedience.    In  prac- 
tice, partly  through  the  operation  of  the  law, 
partlv  through  long-continued  custom,  and 
chiefly  through  the  steady  bias  of  all  officials 
towards  the  proprietor  and  against  the  serf, 
the  landowner  has  become  absolute  over  in- 
dividuals.    He  can  order  any  man  to  be 
beaten,  without  limit  as  to  the  number  of 
blows;  he  can,  when  hard  pressed,  evade 
the  law  prohibiting  sale  by  letting  the  serf 
for  ninetv  years ;  he  can  make  life  unen- 
durable hy  petty  exactions  and  incessant 
work,  by  insults  it  is  impossible  to  resent, 
and  demands  it  is  difficult  to  evade.    The 
actual  conduct  of  the  class  is  differently  rep- 


The  system,  of  course,  is  exceedingly  un-  \  resented  by  different  observers,  but  the  evi 
pleasant  to  any  government  advanced  be- jdence  is  heavy  against  the  landowners.  Most, 
yond  the  stage  of  Tartar  Khans.  It  very  I  if  not  all,  of  the  favorable  accounts  have 
nearly  destroys  the  possibility  of  consorip- !  been  written  by  foreigners.  Russian  writers 
tioB,  and  completely  paralyzes  the  fiscal  |  usually  admit  that  the  system  is  oppressive, 
authorities*  It  is,  moreover,  injurious  to  and  the  literature  of  the  populace  teems  with 
civilization.  A  race  which  contemplates  stories  of  the  grotesque  and  usually  filthy 
migration  as  an  ordinary  incident  of  life  t}*ranny  of  the  noblesse.  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin 
will  neither  fence,  nor  drain,  nor  build,  and  i  was  circulated  in  Russia  with  a  speed  which 
has  a  trick  of  preferring  stock  breeding  to ;  in  such  a  country  could  be  produced  only 


cultivation.  Influenced  by  all  these  motives, 
the  coundilort  of  Boris  Godunoff  resolved 
to  prevent  locomotion,  and  in  a  rou^h  arbi- 
trary way  alone  intelligible  to  Asiatics,  they 
passed  a  Law  of  Settlement.  In  less  eivil- 
ized  phrase,  they  bound  the  peasant  to  the 
soil,  thus  changing  at  once  freemen  into 
**  ryots."  As  the  soil,  in  tkmr  tbewy,  be- 
longed to  the  boyars,  thev  ordered  the  neas- 
ant  to  pay  three  davs'  labor  in  the  week  for 
the  priviic^  of  working  on  the  other  three ; 
and  it  is  m  the  continued  effort  to  realize 
this  rental  that  the  root  of  modem  serfage 
must  be  sought*  Gradually  the  class  who 
.held,  though  they  did  not  own,  the  land, 
and  who  could  directlv  influence  the  throne, 
drew  all  privileges  to  toemseives.  The  right 
of  selecting  eonseripts  gave  them  one  weapon, 
the  right  of  enfoiciog  obedience  to  orders 
neeessary  for  cultivation,  another  i  but  to 
Ibis  hour  the  power  of  the  Russian  slave- 


dtacd  into  zi^  than  on  aay  poeitive  law. 
Xha  thnae  naithtr  UHt  nor  pretsttdad  aay 


by  the  sympathy  arising  from  similarity  of 
condition.  Above  all,  it  is  a  certainty^  that 
the  Russian  peasant  detested  his  position, 
that  local  insurrections  were  incessant,  and 
that  only  hope — ^the  hope  now  justified  by 
the  eroperoiv-prevented  them  from  becom- 
ing universal.  Russian  slavery  in  its  best 
form  destrovs  individual  interest,  and  there- 
fore general  progress,  renders  a  true  middle 
class  impossible,  and  poisons  the  national 
mind  with  discontent  In  its  worst  forms 
it  is  better  than  negro  slavery  only  in  the 
absence  of  race  hatred,  and  in  the  peculiar- 
ity we  may  now  describe. 

While  the  master  is  thus  absolute  over 
the  individual,  he  is  powerless  as  against  the 
community,  or  against  a  ^neral  right.  No 
proprietor  in  Russia  claims  a  right  to  sell 
children,  or  separate  hufband  and  wife,  or 
breed  slaves  for  sale.  He  may  perform  iso- 
lated acts  of  tyranny,  tending  to  those  re- 


holder  is  based  rather  on  encroachment  bar-  suits,  but  he  performs  them  in  the  face  of 


the  law  and  public  opinion,  and  not  with 
their  snpport.    As  to  communities,  he  is 
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e>werless  both  in  theory  and  practice.  ^  The 
ussian,  like  every  other  Asiatic,  considers 
that  the  land  belongs  to  him  and  his  com- 
mune. He  may  be  compelled  to  pay  rent, 
or  give  service,  but  his  right  is  wnolly  un- 
impaired. Like  other  Asiatics,  too,  he  will 
fignt  for  this  single  right  with  the  most  ut- 
ter indifference  to  consequences.  The  same 
man  who  will  bear  insult  and  blows  and 
taxation  without  a  murmur,  is  a  freeman  the 
instant  his  land  is  menaced.  A  real  assault 
on  his  village  rights  produces  an  insurrection 
as  certainly  as  a  cloud  produces  rain.  His 
land  has,  therefore,  been  respected,  and  it 
is  this  remnant  of  citizenship,  this  last  relic 
of  property  right,  which  has  saved  him  from 
degradation,  and  which  now  forms  the  diffi- 
GuUv  of  emancipation. 

The  House  of  Bomanoff,  though  the  larg- 
est serf-holder  in  the  empire,  nas  almost 
from  its  accession  been  hostile  to  Russian 
serfaee.  There  is  no  need  to  account  for 
the  &ct  by  supposing  the  czars  either  en- 
lightened beyond  aU  other  Russians,  or 
moved  by  any  very  recondite  policy.  Abso- 
lute monarchs  usually  dislike  the  classes 
which  can  resist  them,  and  the  nobles  have 
been  the  resisting  force  of  Russia.  Abso- 
lute monarchs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to 
regard  all  their  subjects  as  equal,  to  care  as 
much  for  the  peasantry  as  the  middle  class. 
The  Cssar  alone  among  Romans  tried  to  al- 
leviate slavery.  Oriental  kings  in  their  fits 
of  good  government  always  hang  a  few  sa- 
traps, and  secure  a  decent  tenure  for  the 
cultivators.  The  Russian  house,  moreover, 
has  thirsted  for  generations  for  a  high  place 
in  Europe,  has  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  posi- 
tion involved  in  ruling  over  serfs.  Indeed, 
this  latter  feelinff  may  have  been  the  strong- 
est of  all,  for  Nichoias,  the  only  osar  who 
ever  attained  a  commanding  position  in  Eu- 
rope, was  also  the  only  one  who  never  at- 
tempted any  thing  for  the  serfs.  Other  em- 
Serors  have  not  done  much,  but  they  have 
one  enough  to  indicate  their  tendencies, 
and  make  Siemselves  recognized  as  the  sole 
protectors  of  the  peasantry.  This  feeling 
has  been  their  strength,  and  when  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  the  emperor  distinctly 
pledged  himself  to  emancipation,  it  was  his 
security.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the  issue  of 
the  first  decree,  ordering  inquiry,  it  was 
known  throughout  the  remotest  villagea  of 
Russia.  A  glad  and  overpowering  emotion 
ran  through  the  land,  and  in  an  instant  the 
power  of  Uie  nobles  as  a  corporation  was  de- 
stroyed. The^  might  remonstrate,  or  even 
delay,  but  their  power  of  resistance  had  dia- 
appeared.  One  wave  of  the  emperor's  finger, 
and  the  class  would  have  been  sw^  away. 
The  old  <'  constitutional  check  **  in  Buasia, 
the  right  of  assassinatioPi  was  at  an  end* 
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I  The  ablest  nobles  admitted  that  the  death 
'  of  the  czar,  even  from  natural  causes,  would 
'  be  the  signal  for  the  universal  massacre  of 
the  Order.    They  protested  and  implored, 
and  suggested  impossible  compromises,  bat 
even  in  Moscow  no  dream  of  resistance  iras 
ever  entertained.    The  peasantry,  with  that 
strange  self-control  which  is  the  first  charac- 
teristic of  Asiatics,  waited  in  patience  for 
the  emperor's  will.    It  has  been  uttered  at 
last,  and  from  the  3d  March  every  Russian 
in  the  empire  will  be  firee.    He  may  have 
rent  to  pay,  though  we  doubt  it ;  he  mav 
have  a  compensation  fund  to  make  up,  thoura 
we  disbelieve  it ;  but  h^  will  be  free  of  the 
stick,  free  of  labor  for  another's  advantage, 
free  above  all  to  remove  himself  to  the  citiesy 
and^  there  reap  the  advantage  of  his  almost 
Parisian  ^ifriness  and  address. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  examine 
very  carefully  the  consequences  of  this  great 
deed.  There  are  occasions  in  the  histOTT  of 
nations,  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  When 
the  act  to  be  done  is  too  vast  for  human 
foresight,  when  the  single  advice  worth  hear- 
ing is  to  do  right,  and  leave  the  consequenoea 
to  the  God  you  have  obeyed.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  results  which,  unless  all  history 
is  valueless,  may  safely  be  predicted  fi^m 
the  revolution. 

The  first  is  an  increase  in  the  political 
strength  of  Russia.  The  House  of  Romanoff^ 
with  all  its  despotic  principles,  has  been  for 
ages  in  taa  accord  with  its  people.  The 
masses,  while  distrusting  the  "  Tclmi,''  and 
detesting  the  aristocracy,  have  been  stead- 
fastly loyal  to  the  throne.  A  mob  obep  the 
direct  order  of  the  czar  as  submissively  as 
his  soldiery.  **  God  and  the  czar  "  is  the 
cry  of  the  Russian  peasant,  and  he  does  not 
always  distinguish  accurately  between  the 
two  Beneficences.  If  this  has  been  his  ha- 
bitual feeling,  what  will  it  be  when  the  em- 
peror has  conceded  the  freedom  his  nobles 
would  have  withheld?  Henceforwaid,  the 
man  who  menaces  the  dynasty  will  be  re* 
garded  in  Russia  as  he  would  be  in  England 
--«8  a  dangerous,  but  still  contemptible  fooL 
That  result  alone  strengthens  the  czars  al- 
most inconceivably.  Add  to  this  that  serf- 
age is  the  first  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Russian  fisCy  that  its  abolition  renders  direct 
taxation  on  the  masses  possible,  and  must 
increase  thecustoms  receipts  inde&iitely,  that 
half  the  abuses  of  the  army  have  their  root 
in  serfii^,  and»  finally,  that  the  morai  weight 
of  Russia  is  crippled  hj  her  adherence  to 
slavery,  and  we  majr  cam  some  idea  of  tiie 
advantages  which  wOT  repay  the  reigniag 
house  for  the  enormeus  sacrifice  they  have 
madeu 

The  second  result  is,  we  hiiagine,theteaK 
poiaiy  estinctioaef  the  Bnsaianaristocnflj. 
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That  body  numbers  some  100,000  slave- 
holders, whose  properties  are  thus  distrib- 
uted:— 

1,424  possess  more  than  },000  peasants 

2,273        "  "  600 

16,740        "  "  100 

30,417        "  "  20 

68,457        "      less  than      20        '< 

There  is  talk  of  pecunianr  compensation, 
and  the  emancipation  will,  aoubtless,  be  ac- 
companied by  a  decree  authorising  the  col- 
lection of  rent :  but  both  palliatives  must, 
we  conceive,  break  down.  The  fee-simple 
of  an  empire  is  not  purchasable  with  money, 
and  the  loan  Russia  nas  raised  will  not  fairly 
compensate  for  the  obrok  alone.  As  to  the 
right  to  rent  it  would  be  invaluable  if  it 
could  be  enforced ;  but  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing it  are  not  clear.  The  Bussian  peasant 
wul  certainly  not  become  a  tenant  at  will. 
The  attempt  to  consider  him  such  would  end 
in  a  catastrophe  to  which  the  Indian  Mutiny 
would  be  a  trifle.  Yet,  if  not  a  tenant  at 
will,  how  is  the  peasant  to  be  made  to  pay  P 
He  has  no  idea  of  doing  it  voluntarily.  Tn® 
land  is  his^  and  popular  landlords  have  been 
promised  by  their  serfs  that  their  homesteads 
should  be  left  them,  as  a  friendly  concession. 
The  idea  of  employing  force  has  no  just 
place  here.  The  army  is  composed  of  peas- 
ants, and  if  it  were  not,  the  army  is  power- 
less against  united  Russia — ^united,  too,  on 
the  one  point  the  people  hold  dearer  than 
their  lives.  The  wud  lands  the  nobles  may 
retain,  but  there  will  be  no  laborers  to  cul- 
tivate them.  Some  families,  like  the  Demi- 
doffs  and  Sheremetioffs,  who  own  provinces 
and  cities,  whose  factories  will  pay  under 
free  labor,  and  whose  mines  will  be  produc- 
tive under  any  system  of  working,  may  sur- 
vive the  shock,  and  hereafter  srow  wealthier 
than  before.  But  the  mass  of  tne  aristocracy, 
the  men  with  less  than  a  thousand  peasants, 
must  go  down,  and  be  replaced  by  the 
moneyed  class  already  rising  in  the  scale. 
They  can  be  spared.  They  have  added  noth- 
ing to  European  society  beyond  a  somewhat 
bizarre  magnificence,  and  in  Russia  their 
absence  will  be  felt  only  in  a  sense  of  relief 
frt>m  a  dead  weight  on  human  energy.  On 
the  whole,  we  believe  the  decree  of  emanci- 
pation will  add,  at  once,  forty  miUions  to  the 
Est  of  European  freemen,  without  a  single 
serious  disaavantaffe.  What  it  may  effect 
in  the  future,  is  a  uieme  rather  for  tne  poet 
than  the  journalist.    In  Russia  alone,  of  £u- 

Xn  countries,  is  there  room  for  the  de- 
^  ment  of  new  forms  of  life  and  social 
habit.  The  Russian  is  the  onlj  race  in  Eu- 
rope which  carries  communist  ideas  into  ef- 
£wt»  the  only  one  in  which  thorough  and 
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startling  originality  has  been  found  compati- 
ble with  an  adamantine  social  order. 


From  The  Spectator,  28  Feb. 
BRENNUS  DE  ROMA. 

The  daily  press  has,  we  think,  erred  in 
attributing  so  slight  an  importance  to  the 
last  imperial  brocnure.  M.  de  la  Ouerron- 
ni^re,  it  is  true,  tells  us  less  than  in  the 
pamphlet  which  preceded  the  Italian  war, 
and  nas  lost  the  interest  which  must  always 
attach  to  the  words  of  a  French  ruler  when 
threatening  war.  But  the  publication  of 
La  France,  Borne,  et  Vltalie  is  none  the  less 
an  event.  Carefully  studied,  it  breathes  in 
every  line  that  independence  of  the  Church 
which  the  Revolution  has  always  asserted, 
and  the  Empire  seems  hitherto  to  have  for- 
gotten. But  one  spirit  pervades  its  re- 
marks, whether  upon  the  pope,  or  upon  the 
"parti  pr^tre,''  and  that  is  one  of  utter, 
irrepressible  scorn.  A  Protestant  would 
scarcely  venture  to  ridicule  the  pope  in  the 
style  employed  by  M.  de  la  Guerronni^re, 
when  describing  the  advent  of  Lamorici^re 
at  Rome.  "  And  when  one  thinks,"  he  says, 
"  that  these  ridiculous  scenes  "  (the  recep- 
tions granted  by  the  pope  to  French  provin- 
cial deputations  to  protest  against  the  court) 
'*  occurred  in  some  sort  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  army,  one  may  estimate  the 
moderation  of  the  emperor.  This  parody  of 
Coblents,  these  puerile  imitations  of  the 
times  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  this  strange 
distinction  between  Frenchman  and  Bretons, 
this  homage  offered  to  the  pope,  nut  as  the 
chief  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  sovereiffu,  did 
not  deserve  that  the  emperor  should  lose 
that  calm  which  he  found  in  his  strength 
and  in  his  right ;  but  if  he  saw  in  it  no  dan- 
ger, he  found  in  it  none  the  less  an  irrefrag- 
able proof  of  the  feelings  which  impelled 
Rome  affainst  France  and  the  sovereign  of 
her  choice.''  And  M.  About  might  be  proud 
of  the  subtle  scorn  alike  of  priests  and  legit- 
imists which  underlies  this  masterly  para- 
graph. "The  emperor  has  alwa^^s  recom- 
mended to  the  pope  the  creation  of  a 
national  army  as  tne  proof  of  re-established 
order  and  the  pledge  of  future  security.  The 
Roman  government,  which  had  remained 
deaf  to  that  advice,  tried  to  form  an  army 
without  either  nationality  or  unity.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  with  an  ^clat  which  sought 
to  recall  the  sreat  religious  manifestations  ef 
another  epoch,  and  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  mUe  en  scene,  they  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  crusade  a  general  whom 
France  had  not  seen  under  her  eagles  in  the 
heroic  struggles  of  Italy  and  the  Crimea. 
Let  us  say  it  freely :  when  a  Roman  prelate^ 
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notorious  for  his  personal  antipathy  to  the 
French  policy,  sought  the  recesses  of  Anjou, 
to  appeal  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  M. 
de  Lamorici^re,  he  selected  less  the  hero  of 
Constantine  than  the  politician  at  variance 
with  the  government  of  his  country.  The 
emperor,  occupied  with  higher  thoughts,  did 
not  oppose  the  choice,  although  an  indis- 
creet speech  had  already  betrayed  the  hopes 
attached  to  the  name  of  the  papal  com- 
mander-in-chief. .  .  .  The  general  himself, 
on  his  return  to  France  after  that  campaign 
of  a  day,  marked  its  true  character  by  de- 
clining the  offer  of  a  sword  of  honor."  The 
emperor  of  the  French,  roundly  condemning 
.  the  papacy,  actually  quizzes  the  parti  pri- 
ire.  Able  rulers  do  not  satirize  tnose  whom 
tiiey  fear,  and  the  fact  that  Louis  Napoleon 
can  laugh  at  priestly  antics,  indicates  a  total 
change  in  the  position  of  his  dynasty.  It 
rests  no  longer  on  the  support  of  the  clergy, 
who,  he  says,  **  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
flocks  to  vote  for  his  election,"  and  in  that 
change,  far  better  than  in  any  solemn  assur- 
ance, men  may  perceive  the  future  of  the  pa- 
pacy. When  tne  parti  pritre  is  called  by 
the  emperor  himself,  the  party  which  *'  de- 
sires to  make  God  the  accomplice  of  its  de- 
signs," when  the  cur6s  are  warned  to  beware 
of  "  men  who,  without  titles  or  rights,  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  a  dictatorial  control," 
and  the  pope  himself  is  told  to  "  submit  in 
his  temporal  capacity  to  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  human  power,"  the  policy  of  Louis 
Napoleon  is  not  difficult  to  divine. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  his  policy 
alone  controls  the  situation,  and  arrests  the 
extension  of  Italian  unity  to  Rome.  This 
pamphlet  roveals,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
Catholic  powers  have  formally  abandoned 
the  papal  cause.  The  Count  de  Rcchberg 
assented  to  proposals  which  left  to  the  pa- 
,  pac]r  only  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The 
minister  of  Naples  concurred  in  the  same 
arrangement.  The  Spanish  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  "  declined  to  deny  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  holy  father,"  and  thought  the 
proposal  the  only  one  calculated  to  arrest 
the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power.  And 
the  Portuguese  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
coolly  remarked  that,  as  the  pope  refused 
all  concession,  *'  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  leave  him  to  his  fate."  The  remahiing 
powers  are  Protestant  or  Greek ;  one  of  them 
ardendy  contending  for  the  unity  of  Italy, 
another  ''not  indisposed  to  see  Italy  a 
power."  With  France  contemptuous,  Italy 
nostile,  and  the  ultramontane  world  quies- 
cent, the  temporal  power  is,  at  least,  trem- 
bling to  its  fall.  In  what  way  the  last  stroke 
it  to  bo  given,  whether  the  French  army 
will  be  suddenly  withdrawn  from  Rome,  or 
whetheTi  as  the  AUgemeine  Zeituhg  affirms. 


it  will  be  simply  replaced  by  Sardinian  troops, 
and  the  papal  dominion  terminated  by  the 
mere  absence  of  force  to  execute  its  decrees, 
may  be  hard  to  predict.  But  the  following 
sentence  of  the  pamphlet  is  too  precisely 
identical  with  that  by  which  M.  de  Man- 
teucci  recently  defined  the  policy  of  Cayour 
for  the  coineidence  to  be  accidentaL 

"  But  if  Italy  is  free  she  is  not  organised^ 
and  the  obstaclie  to  her  organization  is  Rome. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  Italy  without 
the  pope,  as  of  the  pope  without  Italy.  They 
are  oound  together  by  history,  by  tradition, 
by  the  universal  respect  of  all  Catholic  na- 
tions towards  the  chief  of  the  Church.  When 
the  emperor  entered  on  his  contest  with  Aus- 
tria, he  designed  to  re-establish  that  pre- 
cious bond.  On  the  day  on  which  that  grand 
thought  shall  be  accomplished,  we  shaU  see 
the  papacy  regain  in  modem  society  an  au- 
thority as  high  88  its  origin  and  its  mission. 
We  shall  see  Italy  add  to  the  weight  of  its 
independence  the  moral  strength  of  a  posi- 
tion altogether  unique,  as  the  home  of  the 
spiritual  sovereignty  whose  empire  extends 
to  iLe  confines  of  the  worid." 

The  Roman  question,  we  submit,  draws 
near  to  its  solution. 


From  The  Economist,  23  Feb. 
ASPECT  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

It  cannot  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  for« 
eign  minister  of  a  nation  on  whose  dominion 
the  sun  never  sets,  whose  ships  swarm  on 
every  sea,  and  whose  merchants  have  fac- 
tories on  every  shore.  Day  by  day  he  is 
called  upon  to  consider  not  only  the  great 
and  stirring  questions  of  European  policy, 
such  as  Italian  Unity,  or  S>Tian  Massacres, 
which  interest  every  heart,  but  plaguing 
bagatelles  about  Mexican  Bondholders  or 
Mozambique  Consuls,  which  interest  no  one 
but  the  parties  personally  concerned.  And 
he  must  consider  even  the  smallest  and  dull- 
est of  these  matters  cautiously  and  fully, 
since  future  wars  and  catastrophes,  which 
will  agitate  the  world  and  cost  us  millions, 
may  eaaly  Rrow  out  of  disputes  which  now 
seem  trivial  even  below  contempt;  and  a 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  if  neg- 
lected or  mismanaged,  may  in  a  few  years 
swell  into  the  cause  of  tempests  and  of  earth- 
quakes. ^  At  a  moment  wnen  he  would  fain 
devote  his  continuous  and  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  perplexing  complications  which 
America,  Ilun^arv,  and  Venetia  are  prepar- 
ing for  us,  ha  is  Dothered  out  of  his  life  bv 
being  suddenly  called  off,  to  watch  the  Frencn 
in  Cochin  China,  or  the  Russians  in  Servia, 
or  the  Germans  in  Schleswig-Holstein ;  or 
Juarex  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  M.  de  Lesseps  ac 
the  Suez  CanaL    All  this  must  be  exceed- 
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*ngly  annoying,  even  to  so  highly  placed  and 
highly  paid  a  functionary :  if  tno  same  ob- 
ligations in  their  fullest  extent  were  en- 
tailed upon  unhappy  journalists,  life  would 
become  an  unendurable  burden.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  less  is  required  of  us ;  and 
the  public  is  satisfied  and  considers  itself 
honestly  served,  if  we  take  cognizance  only 
of  those  more  prominent  and  important  for- 
eign questions,  which  the  people  as  a  whole 
wish  to  follow  and  to  understand. 

In  Europe,  since  we  last  called  attention 
to  the  subject,  affairs  have  been  advancing 
towards  an  inevitable  issue,  but  so  slowly 
and  BO  obscurely  that  we  can  only  iust  reg- 
ister the  process  without  being  able  in  the 
least  to  predict  when  or  by  what  precise  road 
that  issue  will  be  reached.  In  reference  to 
the  Italian  question  three  events  have  to  be 
noted.  The  first  Italian  Parliament  has  met 
at  Turin,  and  has  been  opened  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  a  temperate,  but  not  very  ex- 
plicit or  informing,  speech.  The  essential 
point,  however,  is  that  Count  Cavour  has  se- 
cured a  large  majority  at  the  elections :  it 
is  obvious  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Italian 
people  are  well  inclined  to  place  confidence 
and  power  in  the  hands  of  tne  statesman  to 
whose  ability,  judgment,  and  patriotism 
they  mainly  owe  their  present  proud  posi- 
tion, and  to  trust  him  with  the  completion 
of  the  work  he  has  so  splendidly  conducted 
hitherto.  Gaeta,  too,  has  at  length  fallen ; 
King  Bomba  is  an  exile,  dethroned,  wealthy, 
unpitied,  but  scarcely  yet  quite  innocuous ; 
for  he  has  gone  to  llome,  a  most  conven-^ 
lent  place  from  which  to  direct  reactionary 
plots ;  and  though  we  do  not  know  the  con- 
ditions of  his  surrender,  wo  know  enough 
of  the  man  to  be  certain  that,  if  they  are 
stringent  and  disadvantageous,  he  will  not 
observe  them  an  hour  longer  than  he  must. 
We  do  not  learn  that  the  surrender  of  Mes- 
sina was  included  in  the  capitulation,  but 
there  can  be  now  no  excuse  for  prolonginff 
its  anomalous  position.  The  dethroned 
monarch  can  scarcely  intend  to  put  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  the  cost  and  trouble  of  another 
lengthened   siege ;  and  even  were  he  dis- 

Sosed  to  do  so,  the  garrison  would  scarcely 
ecm*it  worth  their  while  to  encounter  suf- 
fering and  death  to  no  purpose,  on  behalf  of 
a  monarch  who  has  no  longer  any  right  to 
command  them  or  any  power  to  reward  them. 
The  third  event  is  the  issue  of  another  pam- 
phlct-oracle  from  the  Delphi  of  the  Tui- 
teries,  propounding,  or  professing  to  pro- 
pound, the  emperor's  policy  with  reference 
to  Rome.  The  utterance  is,  as  usual,  per- 
plexing and  obscure  :  its  meaning,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  the  pope  must  remain  at 
Rome,  but  that  he  must  remain  on  terms 
yffhich  will  prevent  him  t^om  being  a  perma- 
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nent  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  Italian 
unity.  The  emperor  will  not  suffer  him  to 
be  forcibly  driven  away,  nor  yet  to  be  a  hin» 
derance  to  the  developments  rendered  nec- 
essary by  **  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts.'' 
As  to  how  this  combination  of  objects  is  to 
be  achieved,  the  oracle  is  silent.  Perhaps 
Louis  Napoleon  has  adopted  the  suggestion 
of  the  Edinburgh  Beview — that  Florence 
shall  be  the  capital  of  Italy  and  the  seat  of 
the  temporal  government ;  and  that  Rome 
shall  be  simply  the  Holy  City,  graced  by 
the  residence  of  the  spiritual  potentate* 
Or,  perhaps,  he  does  not  see  his  way  to  a 
feasible  solution  more  clearly  than  the  rest 
of  us,  but  is  determined  to  protect  the  per- 
son of  the  pope  from  outrage,  and  trusts  to 
time  and  accident  for  offering  some  way  out 
of  the  dilemma.  Certainly  the  whole  tone  of 
the  document  is  as  unfavorable  to  the  pope's 
temporal  sovereignty  as  it  is  friendly  to  the 
pope  himself. 

The  dispute  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary has  reached  another  phase.  The  Hun- 
ganans,  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  themselves,  maintain  one 
resolute  and  unchanging  attitude  towards 
Vienna.  They  stand  upon  their  old  Consti- 
tution, because  it  was  legal  and  ancienti 
though  admittedly  imperfect.  They  will  pay 
no  taxes  but  such  as  are  voted  by  the  Diet ; 
and  they  will  elect  their  Diet  by  no  forms 
except  tnose  prescribed  by  the  electoral  law 
of  1848.  ^  The  emperor  is  willing  to  concede 
every  thing  which  will  leave  him  master  of 
the  financial  and  military  resources  of  Hun- 
gary, for  without  these  he  cannot  face  Italy 
or  coerce  Venice ;  but  he  will  not  go  a  step 
further,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  ends  to  the  means.  The  Hungarians, 
knowing  his  object  as  plainly  as  he  knows 
it  himself,  are  resolvea  that  neither  their 
revenue  nor  their  soldiers  shall  be  employed 
against  Italy,  and  are  convinced  also  tnat, 
unless  they  retain  the  constitutional  com- 
mand of  tnese  essentials,  all  other  conces- 
sions will  be  evaded  or  revoked.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  attitude  of  the  emperor 
towards  Hungary  has  within  the  last  three 
weeks  become  decidedly  more  obstinate  and 
hostile.  Finding  that  he  cannot  gain  by 
conciliation  the  point  for  which  alone  he  was 
willing  to  conciliate,  he  seems  preparing 
again  to  be  stiff  and  reactionary.  Mean- 
while there  appears  to  be  great  restlessness, 
to  say  the  least,  in  Servia,  Montenegro,  and 
the  Principalities ;  and  Russia,  on  the  very 
eve  of  a  vast  internal  change,  the  emancipa* 
tion  of  twenty  millions  of  serfs,  is  said  to  be 
moving  troops  with  a  view  to  interventioiiy 
unless  France  and  England  shall  forbid  the 
step.  Prussia  and  Denmark  also  are  at  is- 
sue about  the  duchies  |  and  altogether  there 
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are  several  causes  of  war  extant  and  in  oper- 
ation which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  fan  into 
a  flame,  and  which  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
we  fear,  to  reduce  to  perfect  hannlessness. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  America  is  al- 
luded to  in  another  part  of  our  paper.  Cer- 
tain difficulties  have  arisen  with  reference  to 
the  want  of  customs  officers  qualified  to  ^ve 
clearances  to  ships  which  shall  be  recognized 
as  valid  by  both  the  contending  parties ;  and 
the  attorney-general  of  the  Union,  when  ap- 
plied to  by  the  foreign  ministers  at  Washing- 
ton, has  been  most  feeble  and  unsatisfactory 
in  his  reply.  Shippers  and  merchants,  how- 
ever, are  ingenious  and  usually  successful 
in  surmounting  embarrassments  of  this  sort. 
A  more  serious  impediment  to  a  large  and 
lucrative  commerce  with  America  this  year 
seems  likely  to  arise  from  the  confused  state 
of  the  interior.  Commerce  hates  disturb- 
ances and  shrinks  from  prospective  engage- 
ments with  chaotic  countries ;  and  till  some 
settlement  is  effected,  we  must  expect  that 
dealers  will  exhaust  their  stocks  rather  than 
send  out  fresh  orders.  Cotton,  however,  will 
continue  to  come  forward  for  the  two  simple 
and  omnipotent  reasons,  that  Europe  must 
have  it,  and  that  America  must  have  the 
money  which  it  brings.  The  tone  of  com- 
mercial advices,  however,  is  decidedly  un- 
oomfortable. 


From  The  Economist,  28  Feb. 
«*  MANIFEST    DESTINY"   OF  CANADA. 

The  discussions  in  the  Northern  States  of 
the  'American  Union,  while  they  seem  to 
show  every  day  more  clearly  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  reconciliation  oetween  North 
and  South,  have  brought  prominently  for- 
ward one  political  issue  on  which  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  will  combine.  ''Manifest 
bestiny,"  who  has  hitherto  turned  her  eyes 
southward,  now  wheels  round  and  gazes  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  and  as  she  looks  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  dis- 
appears from  the  ma^.  The  annexation  of 
Cfanada  is  spoken  of  in  the  Democratic  or- 
gans of  the  North  as  the  only  proper  equiv- 
alent for  the  loss  of  political  importance 
caused  by  the  Southern  secession.  "  The 
territory  which  the  Canadians  hold,"  says 
the  New  Fork  Herald,  "  is  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifW  thousand  square  miles.  It 
would,  therefore,  make  thirteen  Sovereign 
States,  averaging  in  area  thirteen  States  of 
tiie  Northern  Confederacy.  Such  a  prise  is 
not  to  be  lost.  .  .  .  Now  that  the  Confeder- 
acy is  to  be  Bhom  of  more  than  half  its 
strength  in  territory,  and  more  than  a  third 
of  its  population,  it  is  necessary  to  repair 
the  loss,  else  we  would  sink  to  a  third  or 
fimrth-rate  power.    By  peaceable  metma  or 


forcet  therefore,  Canada  must  he  annexeeL^ 
Now  the  policy  of  swelling  the  free  States  by 
the  accession  of  the  Canadas  and  British  Co- 
lumbia was  expressly  foreshadowed  by  Mr. 
Seward  last  autumn  in  his  great  presidential 
canvass,  and  now  that  the  Republicans  are 
on  the  look-out  for  some  means  of  healing 
the  breach  with  their  Democratic  opponents, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ers will  in  any  way  discountenance  the  do- 
tation for  "redressing  the  disturbed  balance 
of  power  "  in   this  way.    Even  the  Demo- 
cratic organs  admit  that  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy "  aspires  to  the  early  absorption  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  island  of 
Cuba."    The  more  clearly  they  see  in  the 
secession  movement  a  premeditated  scheme 
for  carrying  Southern  empire  down  to  the 
Isthmus  and  for  absorbing  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  more  anxiously  do  the  States  of 
the  Northern  Confederation  scan  the  area 
within  which  alone  they  can  hope  to  expand. 
The  annexation  of  the  Canadas  will  be  a 
question  of  daily  increasing  interest  in  the 
Northern  States,  as  the  powder  of  the  South 
is  consolidated.    The  Democrats,  with  that 
passion  for  dominion  which  has  never  in 
any  era  of  the  world's  history  taken  so  un- 
scrupulous or  imnudent  a  form,  will  identify 
themselves  with  the  step.    The  Republicansy 
though  far  more  scrupulous  and  modest  in 
their  party-aims,  yet  as  in  some  sense  the 
authors  of  the  disruption    which  has  so 
clipped  the  power  of  the  Union,  and  as  hav- 
ing themselves  first  pointed  to  this  equiva- 
lent for  the  growing  power  of  the  South,  can 
scarcely  help  lending  their  influence,  more  or 
leas,  to  this  movement.    The  sooner,  there- 
fore we  consider  the  attitude  that  England 
ought  deliberately  to  assume,  the  more  con- 
sistent and  dignified  our  policy  will  be. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  we  should  take 
our  stand  on  the  policy  indicated  long  ago 
by  Lord  Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley)  and  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  that  if  the  people  of  the  Cana- 
das universally  wish  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  England  and  annex  themselves  to  the 
United  States,  no  obstacle  will  be  interposed 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  To  us  Canada 
is,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  expensive ; 
and  to  defend  for  her  so  long  a  frontier  line 
is  no  little  responsibility  in  case  of  war  with 
the  United  States.  And  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  to  keep  down  a  vast  and  populouB 
dependency,  anxious  to  revolt,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  policy,  on  which 
we  are  not  likely  to  embark  twice.  More* 
over,  we  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  the 
policy  which  is  most  likely  to  retain  for 
England  the  affection  of  the  Canadas.  The 
pohtical  iealousy  of  any  thing  like  interfer- 
ence in  au  independent  dependencies,  if  we 
may  be  excused  the  expressioni  is  naturally 
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very  great.  And  the  least  symptom  of  any 
wish  on  the  part  of  England  to  coerce  the 
political  movements  of  Canada  vould  imme- 
diately engender  a  feeling  of  disloyalty, 
however  loyal  the  previous  temper  of  the 
population. 

And  if  we  refrain  from  any  thing  like 
menace  or  coercion  in  the  matter,  content- 
ing ourselves  with  simply  defending  Canada 
against  any  aggressive  movement  of  the 
American  States,  we  do  not  think  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  will  be  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  Democratic  charmers, 
"charm  they  ever  so  wisely."  It  is  true 
that  with  the  obliteration  of  slavery  from 
the  institutions  of  the  Northern  Confeder- 
ation, by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
Union  will  have  been  removed.  But  though 
the  institution  of  slavery  would  have  kept 
an  impassable  barrier  between  the  people  of 
the  American  Union  and  of  the  Britisn  de- 
pendency,—>there  are  other,  not  indeed  so 
great,  but  very  serious  objections  to  an 
amalgamation,  which  we  do  not  think  the 
Canadians  will  be  disposed  to  surmount  if 
they  feel  absolutely  free  to  act  exactly  as 
they  please.  If,  as  our  New  York  contem- 
porary tells  us,  the  Canadians  have  long 
been  "  pantinff  for  more  freedom  than  they 
can  enjoy  under  British  rule,"  we  do  not 
think  It  very  likely  that  they  will  look  to 
find  it  in  the  American  Union.  The  pro- 
tectionist policy  which  the  Northern  States 


are  now  so  madly  adopting  is  unfortunately 
not  likely  to  deter  Canada,  as  her  own  Legis- 
lature has  embarked  in  the  same  course. 
But  the  result  of  the  union  with  the  United 
States  would  be  the  partition  of  Canada  into 
a  number  of  "  Sovereign "  States,  as  they 
are  called,  each  with  the  complete  direction 
of  its  own  policy  in  all  matters  except  those 
of  which  the  Federal  authority  in  Washing- 
ton takes  account.  Lower  Canada  would  be 
permitted  to  be  as  intolerantly  Boman  Cath- 
olic as  it  chose,  Upper  Canada  as  intolerantly 
Orange.  The  result  of  this  removal  of  the 
tempering  influence  of  a  central  government 
empowered  to  deal  with  all  subjects  of  pub- 
lic importance  would  soon  be  felt  in  a  fatal 
localization  of  petty  tyrannies.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  partition  of  powers  between  Federal 
and  State  authorities  does  not  work  well  for 
the  interests  of  true  freedom.  The  State  ap- 
pears to  be  much  too  small  a  unit  for  the  good 
use  of  sovereign  power.  The  petty  tenden- 
cies of  place  and  prejudice  exercise  too  large 
an  influence.  The  Federal  Union  ought  to 
exercise  many  of  the  powers  which  the  State 
really  possesses.  And  this  the  Canadians 
can  scarcely  help  seeing.  They  will  not  envy 
the  States  of  America  that  so-called  liberty 
which  consists  in  enthroning  the  popular 
opinion  of  a  very  confined  district,  and  invest- 
ing it  with  sovereign  power  over  all  the  most 
important  departments  of  human  life. 


THE  STATES  OF  THE  BORDER. 

Air, — **  All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  over  the  Bor- 
der." 

Hastb,  haste  t  Men  of  the  Union,  all, 

Willing  to  save  us  from  wrath  and  disorder  1 
HoKte,  hnsto !   Fail  not  to  meet  the  call 
Made  on  the  tnie  by  the  States  of  the  Border. 
Broadly,  still,  overhead, 
Star-spangled  banners  spread. 
Dimmed  in  their  radiance,  but  not  in  their  story ! 
Hasten,  ohl  hasten  then, 
Called  by  the  Border  men, 
Sons  of  the  free,  to  restore  thorn  their  glory. 

Come  from  the  hills  of  the  swift  Susquehanna, 

Come  from  the  cities  that  stand  by  the  sea ; 
Come  from  each  mountain  and  glen  and  savan- 
nah. 
Hallowed  of  old,  by  the  flag  of  the  free. 
Turmoil  is  round  us — 
Evils  confound  us — 
True  men  alone  can  restore  us  to  order; 
Come,  ttien,  oh,  come,  then. 
Fearless  and  gallant  men. 
Come  when  convened  by  the  States  of  the  Border. 

Come,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Hhode  Island, 
Come,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Illinois, 

Come.  Jersey,  Ohio,  come  lowland  and  highland. 
New  York,  and  Kentucky,  let  none  remain 
coy. 


Leave  party  behind  us, 

Its  instincts  but  blind  us. 
Platforms  must  yield,  if  it's  needed,  to  save  nsv 

Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Then,  by  our  mothers, 
Swear  to  preserve  what  our  forefathers  gave  ni. 

Come,  with  no  purpose  of  force  or  coercion ; 
Come,  but  as  freemen  should  come  to  the 
free ; 
Come  with  aflection,  and  not  with  aversion. 
Come,  not  for  contest,  but  come  to  agree, 
Then,  as  the  sunbeams 
Chase  from  the  summer  streams 
Fogs  of  the  morning,  with  sickness  their  story, 
So  shall  be  lightened, 
Made  broader  and  brightened, 
The  star-spangled  banner,  in  all  its  old  glory. 

Hasten  then,  hasten  then — ^men  of  the  Union 
all. 
Palm  tree,  or  pine  tree,  what  matters  the  sign  ? 
Thousands  on  thousands  will  tearfully  greet  yon 
all. 
Praying,  for  each,  inspiration  divine, 
You  but  agreeing — 
Anarchy  fleeing. 
End  shall  he  put  unto  wrath  and  disorder ; 
And,  to  the  latest  days. 
Loudly  shall  millions  praise 
Those  who  convened  at  the  call  of  the  Border. 

'-'BaUimon  American, 
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found  to  be  singularly  usefuL  A  friend  of 
ours  who  left  his  home  in  Islington  one 
momiug  with  anticipation  of  a  supper-party 
in  the  OTeiiing,  discovering  at  4  p.m.  that 
his  expected  guests  would  not  be  able  to  ap- 
pear, immediately  flashed  the  information  to 
his  wife,  and  thus,  by  a  payment  of  four- 
pence,  saved  materfamilias  from  useless 
trouble.  We  could  fill  a  column  with  de- 
siderata; but  if  1861  should  accomplish 
those  we  have  pointed  out  in  addition  to 
its  promised  Great  Exhibition,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  the  superb  scheme  of  what  is  now 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  it  will  be 
a  year  exceedingly  memorable. 

So  far  as  gas  is  concerned,  there  is  pros- 
pect of  relief  from  those  impurities  which  at 
present  render  the  brilliant  light  so  preju- 
dicial in  a  dwelling-house.  A  paper  by  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch,  read  before  the  Royal 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOR  JANUARY. 
The  year  opens  with  renewed  conviction 
to  many  minds,  that  the  accomplishment  of 
many  good  works,  though  long  desired,  still 
remains  to  be  striven  after  by  philosophers 
and  savants.  The  lamentable  loss  of  life  by 
the  fearful  colliery  explosion  at  Risca,  and 
at  Hetton,  indicates  very  emphatically  what 
one  of  the  first  of  these  much-desired  good 
works  should  be — the  discovery  or  applica- 
tion of  a  method  by  which  mining  operations 
may  be  carried  on  free  from  the  terrible  risk 
to  which  miners  are  now  subject.  We  can- 
not believe  that  Science  has  come  to  the  end 
of  her  skill  in  this  matter:  Mr.  Gassiot's 
experiments,  shown  before  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, demonstrate  that  a  brilliant  electric  light 
is  producible  within  a  glass  globe  or  cylin- 
der from  which  the  surrounding  atmosphere 

is  perfectly  excluded.    May  not  this  fact  be  |  Society,  describes  a  series  of  experiments 

undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
purification,  and  the  results.  Heated  clay 
appears  to  be  a  valuable  purifier,  as  it  re- 
moves many  injurious  products  from  the 
gas ;  but  the  greatest  success  is  obtained  by 
lime  at  about  a  temperature  of  108  degrees, 
as  it  completely  neutralizes  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  which,  with  another  sulphurous  prod- 
duct,  are  felt  so  oppressively  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  room  where  gas  has  been  burn- 
ing a  few  hours.  Seeing  that,  generally 
speaking,  two  hundred  grains  of  sulphur  are 
given  off  by  every  thousand  feet  of  gas  con- 
sumed, the  oppressiveness  complained  of  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  that  gilding  and 
the  binding  of  books  are  spoiled.  No  means 
were  known  by  which  this  sulphur  could  be 
got  rid  of,  and  even  the  ablest  chemists  re- 
garded it  as  an  inevitable  evil.  But  Mr. 
Bowditch,  to  whom  gas-makers  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  clay  as  a  purifier, 
animated  by  his  success,  made  further  exper- 
iments, and  found,  as  above  stated,  the  de- 
sired means  of  purification  in  lime,  and  with- 
out any  loss  of  light-giving  constituents  from 
the  gas.  When  once  his  process  shall  have 
come  into  general  use,  some  of  the  objections 
now  made  to  the  lighting  of  picture-galler- 
ies, museums,  and  libraries  by  gas  will  no 
longer  apply.  We  assist  the  more  wiUing 
in  making  this  subject  known,  as  it  is  one 
of  much  importance  from  the  domestic  as 
well  as  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Some 
readers  will  perhaps  take  interest  in  the  fact, 


accepted  as  proof  that  some  safe  application 
of  the  electric  light  is  possible,  even  in  the 
most  dangerous  workings  ?  Moreover,  some- 
thing was  said  a  few  years  ago  about  a  means 
for  burning  the  choke-damp  as  fast  as  it  ac- 
cumulated, whereby  explosions  would  become 
impossible.  Has  this  notion  ever  been  put 
into  practice  P  Let  us  hope  that  1861  will 
not  pass  away  without  the  removal  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  on  our  na- 
tional character :  the  oft-recurring  sacrifice 
of  human  life  in  the  pursuits  of  industry. 

We  want  pure  gas  to  bum  in  our  houses; 
we  want  the  purest  of  drinking  water ;  we 
want  a  way  to  save  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
good  fuel  which  are  now  smoked  off  to  waste 
in  the  air ;  we  want  a  simple  and  effectual 
method  of  ventilation  applicable  to  all  sorts 
of  buildings ;  we  want  a  sure  way  of  passing 
signals  to  the  guard  of  a  raUway-train  while 
in  motion,  whereby  passengers  may  give 
timely  warning  of  fire,  breakage  of  wheels, 
and  the  like ;  we  want  improved  means  of 
vehicular  locomotion  in  streets  which  shall 
entirely  prevent  the  numerous  fatal  acci- 
dents which  now  occur  every  year  in  Lon- 
don and  other  large  towns  of  busy  traffic. 
Is  it  not  an  opprobrium  to  our  civilization 
to  be  able  to  cross  a  street  only  with  risk  of 
life?  We  want  wider  applications  of  the 
electric  telegraph  in  large  towns,  as  well  as 
to  all  parts  of  the  realm,  for  social  as  well 
as  commercial  purposes.  The  District  Tel- 
egraph, wherever  available  in  London,  is 
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tliat  the  clay  used  in  the  purifying  is  after- 
wards valuable  as  a  fi^tilizer. 

A  happy  result  of  the  attempt  made  to 
familiarize  sea-side  folk  with  a  seientifio  in- 
strument deserves  notice.  The  fishermen  of 
Cullercoats,  one  of  the  Tillages  where  a  ba- 
rometer was  set  up  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  observing  a  fall  of  the 
mercury  during  their  preparations  for  sea, 
put  off  their  departure,  and  thus  saved  them- 
selves from  a  gale,  which  came  on  a  few 
hours  later.—- An  apparatus  has  been  in- 
vented for  pumping  a  leaky  ship:  a  two- 
bladed  screw,  placed  in  the  water  behind 
the  stem,  turns  a  rod  and  crank  shaft,  which 
keep  the  pump  working ;  and  the  faster  the 
vessel  sails,  the  more  water  will  be  pumped 
out,  and  without  fatigue  to  the  crew. — ^An 
American  inventor  now  builds  boats  by  ma- 
chinery, and  turns  out  a  cutter  thirty-six 
feet  long,  in  ten  hours ;  a  task  that,  by  the 
usual  method,  takes  eight  days.— And  now 
the  much-talked-of  iron  frigate  Warrior  is 
fairly  launched,  the  largest  ship  in  the  world 
except  the  GretU  Eastern ;  and  by  and  by 
we  shall  know  whether  a  vessel  cased  in  pon- 
derous armor*  is,  like  the  iron-clad  knights 
of  the  olden  time,  too  heavy  to  be  usefuL 

Mr.  David  Forbes,  brother  of  the  late 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  has  read  a  paper 
before  the  Geological  Society,  giving  the 
results  of  his  geological  explorations  of 
Bolivia  and  Southern  Peru,  where  he  has 
spent  some  years,  and  met  with  much  ad- 
venture. Examination  of  the  Peruvian  coast 
leads  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  has  un- 
dergone no  elevation  since  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest, although  along  the  neighboring  coast 
of  Chili  a  remarkable  upheaval  has  taken 
place.  The  saline  formations  extend  over 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  rainless 
region,  and  contain  prodigious  quantities 
of  nitrate  of  soda — a  valuable  article  in  com- 
merce, besides  considerable  deposits  of  bor- 
ate of  lime.  Among  the  fossils  brought 
home  by  Mr.  Forbes  are  certain  Silurian 
species,  which  were  collected  on  the  moun- 
tains at  great  heights  above  the  sea  {  and 
geologists  are  much  interested  in  the  fact, 
that  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  are 
now  known  to  comprise  Silurian  rocks,  which 
yield  fossils  even  at  a  height  of  20,000  feet 
Kotwithstanding  the  risks  and  wounds  re- 
ceived during  revdutiooary  oontestti  Mr. 


Forbes  intends  returning  to  Bolivia  to  re- 
sume his  explorations,  and  to  climb,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  highest  of  the  mountain  sum- 
mits.—The  iron-sand,  which  covers  many 
miles  of  country  in  New  Zealand,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  settlers  in  windy  weather, 
is  likely  to  become  a  considerable  source  of 
profit;  for  analysis  of  samples  brought  to 
England  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  a  per- 
oxide of  itojx,  with  twelve  per  cent  of  tita- 
nium—a rare  combination.  It  is,  moreovery 
readily  convertible  into  steel  of  singularly 
good  quality;  and  sundry  manufactured 
specimens  which  have  been  put  to  the  test 
as  razor-blades,  and  other  cutting  instru- 
ments, show  proof  of  a  keen  edge,  a  surface 
less  easily  tarnished  than  that  of  ordinary 
steel,  and  unusual  hardness.  Hence,  in 
their  so-called  sand,  which  is  attracted  as 
readily  as  steel-filings  by  the  magnet,  we 
may  believe  that  the  New  Zealand  colonists 
have  a  metalliferous  resource  valuable  to 
them  as  gold-fields ;  that  is,  should  '*  Tar- 
anaki  steel "  maintain  its  present  reputation 
among  manufactui'ers.-*In  a  communication 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  Mr. 
Alphonse  Gages  announces  his  discovery  of 
the  structure  of  certain  mineral  substances; 
he  immersed  a  small  piece  of  fibrous  dolomite 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  found,  at  the 
end  of  some  days,  th^t  certain  parts  were 
dissolved  out,  leaving  only  a  skeleton  form. 
In  other  instances,  he  fi^ds  one  skeleton 
superposed  on  another ;  and  he  is  now  try- 
ing to  discover  the  origin  of  serpentine, 
which  is  composed,  perhaps,  of  three  skele- 
tons, whose  interstices  are  filled  up  by  ax^ 
other  substance. 

The  Geographical  Society,  desirous  to 
promote  African  discovery,  are  raising  a 
subscription  of  £2,000  wherewith  to  equip 
Mr.  Petherick  for  another  exploration  tow- 
ards the  head  waters  of  the  Nile. — ^From 
Australia  the  news  of  Mr.  Stuart's  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  interior  has  surprised 
alike  colonists  and  geographers ;  for  instead 
of  the  vast  traditionary  desert,  the  scorch- 
ing wildemeaa,  and  source  of  the  sufibcating 
"  brickfielders,"  he  found  a  fer^e  and  well- 
watered  country,  suited  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses. At  the  last  accounts,  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  settlements  to  report  progresa 
and  replenish  his  supplies,  biit  intended  to 
repeat  his  endeavor  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  unknown  interior.     The  happiest 
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coyery  he  could  make  vould  be  a  chain  of 
mountains,  but  failing  that,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  grassy  plains  and  woods  exist 
where,  according  to  theory,  nothing  was  to 
be  met  with  but  barren  sand. 

Not  fewer  than  five  hundred  pages  of  the 
last  published  Tolume  of  the  Mhnoires  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  are  filled 
with- a  dissertation  on  the  silkworm  disease, 
comprising  facts  observed  up  to  the  latest 
available  period  in  1859.  The  history  and 
phenomena  of  the  disease  are  set  forth,  the 
causes  and  means  of  cure  are  sought  out 
and  explained ;  and  the  prime  conclusion  is, 
that  the  best  remedy  consists  in  hygienic 
means,  and  that  the  visitation  is  temporary 
in  its  nature.  The  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion to  our  neighbors  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  in  1853  France  raised  26,000,- 
000  kilogrammes  of  cocoons,  worth  130,- 
000,000  francs;  and  that,  owing  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease  year  by  year,  the 
quantity  was  less  in  1856  by  7,500,000  kilo- 
grammes. As  we  mentioned  some  time 
since,  attempts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce new  species  of  silkworms,  among  which 
the  most  successful  is  the  Bomhyx  arrindia, 
the  silkworm  which  feeds  on  the  Palma 
Christie  or  castor-oil  plant.  It  was  brought 
first  from  China  about  four  years  ago ;  was 
reared  and  propagated  at  Turin ;  has  been 
found  to  thrive  in  Algeria,  and  to  survive 
the  winter  of  the  south  of  France ;  and  is, 
besides,  remarkably  productive,  for,  to  quote 
Professor  Milne-Edwards,  it  yields  six  or 
seven  broods  within  a  year.  It  is  of  the 
•ilk  of  this  worm  that  Lidia  handkerchiefs 
are  made. 

Great  surprise  was  manifested  a  short 
time  since  at  a  statement  laid  before  the 
Society  d'Encouragement,  concerning  the 
enormous  quantity  of  albumen  consumed 
by  the  dyers  of  cotton-prints  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  France;  for  it  was 
shown  that  33,000,000  of  eggs  were  required 
every  year  to  supply  the  demand ;  the  quan- 
tity produced  being  125,000  kilogrammes, 
and  each  kilogramme  worth  twelve  francs. 
The  yolks  |Df  all  these  eggs  were  for  the 
most  part  wasted,  until  it  was  fbund  that 
they  were  convertible  into  soap ;  but  even 
then,  it  was  felt  that  to  consume  the  eggs 
•B  food  would  be  better  than  employing 
them  in  the  preparation  of  mordants.  There 
is  no  fear  of  lack  of  customers  while  English 


ports  are  open  for  all  that  France  can  send. 
The  question  would  be  solved  if  an  artificial 
albumen  could  be  produced  from  some  sub* 
stance  not  of  prime  importance  as  an  ali- 
ment ;  and  for  some  time  past  the  Soci^te 
Industrielle  of  Mulhausen  has  offered  a  prize 
of  17,500  francs  for  the  discovery  of  a  ma- 
terial which  will  not  require  the  use  of  eggs. 
The  same  problem  has  been  seriously  stud- 
ied at  Manchester,  and  not  fruitlessly ;  and 
^e  now  see  that  the  Abbd  Moigno  announces 
in  his  weekly  journal,  a  discovery  made  by 
M.  Hannon,  a  miller  and  baker,  that  the 
waste  gluten  of  starch-factories  }'ield8  the 
substitute  for  albumen  which  has  been  so 
long  desired.    By  a  process  of  fermentation, 
and  subsequent  drying  in  moulds,  and  in  a 
stove,  with  certain  precautions,  cakes  are 
produced  of  what  the  inventor  calls  ^'al- 
bumoid  glue,''  which  is  applicable  to  other 
uses  as  well  as  those  of  the  dyer :  it  answers 
as  a  glue  for  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers, 
for  workers  in  leather,  paper,  and  paste- 
board, for  menders  of  glass,  porcelain  crys- 
tals, shells,  and  so  forth,  for  clarifiers  of 
beer,  for  the  finishers  of  silk  and  woollen 
goods,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  gums ;  and 
with  all  this  utility  its  price  is  but  one-fourth 
that  of  the  albumen  of  eggs. 

A  pamphlet  lately  published  under  the  ti- 
tle. Why  the  Shoe  Pinches,  deserves  a  word 
of  notice  here,  and  claims  the  attention  of 
all  who  wear  shoes,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  subject.  It  is  a  translation  of 
Dr.  Hermann  Meyer's  short  treatise  on  the 
best  form  of  shoe  for  the  human  foot,  re- 
garded from  the  anatomical  point  of  view ; 
the  which  point,  we  take  leave  to  say,  is  the 
primary  one  in  the  question.  Let  those 
who  fear  to  wear  a  comfortable  shoe  lest 
their  feet  should  be  thought  '*  big,''  read  Dr. 
Meyer's  explanations  and  examine  his  en- 
gravings, and  they  will  see  the  evil  and 
sometimes  fatal  consequences  of  denying 
fair  play  to  the  six-and-twenty  bones  of  the 
foot.  They  will  see  such  deformities  wrought 
by  fashion,  that  leave  us  but  little  to  boast 
of  in  the  treatment  of  our  feet  over  the 
much-wondered-at  ladies  of  China.  They 
will  learn  what  are  the  true  principles  on 
which  the  foot-covering  should  be  shaped, 
and  many  a  mother  will  perhaps  rejoice  that 
they  have  been  saved  from  the  cruelty  of  dis- 
torting their  infants'  feet.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  convey  the  description  without  the 
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aid  of  engravings ;  but  the  essential  particu- 
lars are  that,  in  forming  the  sole,  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  ball  of  the  great  toe — ^the 
toe  being  in  its  natural  position — shall  pass 
exactly  through  the  centre  of  the  heel ;  that 
the  edge  of  the  sole  shall  be  straight  along  its 
inner  side  from  its  foremost  extremity  to  the 
base  of  the  great  toe ;  and  that  none  but  nehat 
are  called  "  rights  and  lefts ''  should  be  worn. 
Vfe  recommend  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  to 
all  concerned — and  they  are  not  few ;  and  es- 
pecially to  shoemakers,  who  are  commonly  so 
apt  to  be  dogmatic,  and  fancy  they  have 
nothing  to  learn,  and  who  torture  their  cus- 
tomers without  remorse. 

Of  the  gorgeous  Christmas  books,  the 
perfection  of  whose  type,  illustrations,  and 
binding  seems  to  merit  a  notice  in  this  our 
record  of  the  Arts  as  well  as  the  Sciences, 
these  two  are  especially  commendable-»the 


new  edition  of  the  Li/ra  Qermanica  (Long- 
mans) and  the  Ore-seeker  (Macmillan).  The 
hymns  contained  in  the  former  were  per- 
haps some  of  the  first  compositions  produced 
in  types  at  the  dawn  of  printing,  and  the 
book  before  us  is  probably  the  best  speci- 
men of  modem  art.  The  means  employed 
are  nearly  the  same,  both  being  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  hand-press ;  but  how  wide  the 
difference  between  the  black-letter  folio  and 
the  result  which  is  now  attained,  itself  a  rec- 
ord of  the  progress  of  civilization !  The  il- 
lustrations, which  are  engraved  under  the 
superintendence  of  John  Lcighton,  F.R.S., 
are  as  excellent  and  appropriate  to  their  sub* 
jects  as  can  be  conceived.  The  Ore-seeker  ia 
also  an  admirably  executed  volume,  con- 
cerning whose  charming  story  and  beautiful 
illustrations  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted 
is,  that  the  author  and  artist  arc  both  anony- 
mous. 


SnAKSFEABB,  DERIVATION  OF. — The  name, 
Shakspcare,  no  doubt  originated  in  the  Norman 
or  Frencli  edition  of  the  double  bcloved-disciplo 
name  (Jacques-pierre,  James-peter,  Jakespcar), 
of  whkh  it  id  composed ;  the  initial  J  being  pro- 
nounced »h,  as  in  many  other  instances ;  viz.,  in 

Shcnkins    for   Jenkins. 

Sbcrard  Gerard. 

Shiles        "       Giles. 

Sherry      "       Jerry. 

Sheridan  "       Jeridan  (old  Jerry). 

Sbenstone"       Johnstone  (Johnson). 

She  "       Je,  in  Switzerland  and  else- 

where, where  the  French  langnnge  is  provincial- 
ised, etc. 

With  such  a  self-evident  derivation  before  os, 
we  may  therefore  dispense  with  the  unlikely  ref- 
ferenco  to  the  stiakiiig  of  a  spear,  which  most 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  name,  when  first  invented;  being  only  a 
suggestion  from  its  accitlentul  Englitih  form; 
though  the  idea  once  stoned,  the  numo  may 
with  «ome  have  seemed  to  be  recommended  by 
it. 

Those  who  consider  that  Shakspeare  origi- 
nated in  Fpenr-bhaking  rely  on  **  Breakspcar," 
"  Winhpear,"  etc.,  as  analogous,  thcpo  names 
having  a  like  tci*mination  in,  and  apparent  ref- 
erence to,  action  with  a  spear;  but  Uiis  illustra- 
tion is  of  tiie  kind  "  ignotum  per  ignotius." 
We  do  not  know  enough  of  Brakes|)eure,  etc., 
to  justify  us  in  saying  that  their  origin  was  con- 
nected with  Ppears ;  nor  applying  any  inferences 
from  them  to  other  names.  Probably  Break- 
spear  (a  priest)  was  in  part  named  after  St. 
Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  not  after 
spears.  WinFpear  almost  looks  like  "Owen" 
(or  John  1)  **  Peter."— Aotet  and  Queries, 


ChDBCH  :  NUMBEB  TO  FORM  A  CoNORBOA- 

TiON. — A  provincial  paper  states,  that  on  one 
of  these  last  cold  Sundays,  the  curate  of  a  rural 
parish  dismissed  a  very  small  asscmblnge  of 
parishioners  to  their  homes  without  performing 
the  service.  A  London  weekly  journal  of  about 
the  same  date,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent, 
states,  **  Nino  persons  form  a  congregation,  and 
cannot  be  legally  dismissed  without  the  usual 
services  being  performed.  *  Two  or  three  gath- 
ered together '  are  generally  understood  to  form 
a  congregation."  L)  tiiero  any  law  by  which  the 
nnmW  is  defined  to  be  larger  than  that  which 
is  required  to  ensure  the  Divine  presence,  Ma^ 
tbew  xviii.  20  ? — Notes  and  Queries, 


**  Begone,  ddix  Cabe.'' — It  appears  to  me 
that  the  following  verse,  which  I  have  freqaentlv 
heard  song  by  a  lady,  who  learned  it  in  ahild- 
hood  from  the  singing  of  others  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, is  a  powerful  addition  to  the  well-lTnowii 
song,  "  Begone,  dull  Care."  In  any  company 
in  which  I  have  heard  it  sung  it  produced  a  great 
effect.  Is  it  known  as  originally  forming  the 
concluding  part  of  the  lyric  ?  I  should  say  it 
has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  that  class  of  com- 
position : — 

"  This  world,  they  say,  was  made  of  nanght, 
And  all  that  is  therein — 
And  at  the  end  of  time  it  will 

To  naught  return  again. 
Since  this  world  at  best 
Then's  [Is?]  but  a  jest. 

And  life  will  soon  decay; 
Then  while  we're  here, 
My  friends  most  dear, 
LiCt's  drive  dull  Care  away. 

Begone,  dull  Care,"  etc.,  etc. 
"^Ables  and  C^ierim^ 
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The  following  article  is  copied  from  The  Ntw 
York  World,  11  March,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Dong- 
las  might  have  made  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a 
«tatesman. 

The  malfrial  benefits  of  our  national  Union  are, 
1.  Peace  with  one  another.  2.  Free  trade  with 
one  another.  3.  Strength  against  "  outside  press- 
ure.'* If  this  "  Zoll-verein "  could  be  accom- 
plisiied  so  as  to  give  us  the  second  of  these  advan- 
tages with  British  America  and  Mexico,  the  first 
would  be  very  lilcely  to  follow  it. 

The  hope  of  accomplishing  so  great  an  advance- 
ment as  is  held  forth  in  this  suggestion,  is  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favor  of  such  caution  and  mod- 
eration in  the  adjustment  of  our  own  tariff,  as  may 
make  it  an  acceptable  basis  for  British  America, 
Mexico,  and  any  other  power  which  may  arise  in 
our  neighborhood — if  such  calamity  should  befall 
us. 

A  NORTH   AMERICAN  ZOLL-VEREIN. 

During  the  recent  discussions  on  the  new 
tariff  bill,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  some 
ideas  were  thrown  out  by  Senator  Douglas^ 
which  seem  to  us  to  deserve  a  greater  share 
of  the  public  attention  than  they  have  yet  at- 
tracted^    So  important,  indeed,  is  the  subject 
to  which  they  relate,  embodying,  as  it  does, 
the  germs  of  a  great  continental  policy— a 
policy  worthy  of  consideration  if  the  Union  is 
preserved,  and  doubly  worthy  of  considera- 
tion if  it  should  be  broken — that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  hardly  devote  attention  to  h 
Jucstion  better  deserving  profound  study, 
it  is  a  subject  which  has  ahready  engaged  the 
earnest  thoughts  of  some  of  the  most  saga- 
cious minds  among  us,  but  the  views  toward 
which  they  tend  have  never  been  so  distinctly 
expressed  by  any  leading  statesman  as  they 
were  by  Senator  Douglas  in  the  remarks  to 
which  we  have  alluded.    "I  had  hoped," 
said  Mr.  Douglas,  "  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  we  could  mature  and  adopt  a  con- 
tinental system  that  would  embrace,  in  one 
commercial  union,  all  the  States  of  the  North 
American  continent,  with  a  uniform  system 
of  duties.     Such  a  commercial  union  could 
be  adopted,  in  my  opinion,  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  the  states  and  countries  who 
should  become  parties  to  it.    I  would  like  to 
see  it  embrace  not  onlv  the  United  States 
but  the  Canadas  upon  tne  north,  the  British 
possessions  upon  the  east  and  the  north-west, 
and  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States  upon  the  south.    I  would  like  to 
Bee  them  all  brought  within  the  circle  of  one 
commercial  union  and  a  uniform  system  of 
duties,  so  far  as  all  these  states  were  con- 
cerned.   I  desire  to  see  all  custom-houses 
in  the  interior  abolished,  all  restrictions  upon 
internal  commerce  done  away  with,  so  that 
there  should  be  entire  free  trade  unrestricted 


upon  the  American  continent  and  the  adja- 
cent islands." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  proposes,  for  the  adoi>-> 
tion  of  all  North  America,  a  system  nearly 
identical  in  its  essential  features  with  tlie 
well-known  ZoU-verein,  or  customs-union,  of 
the  German  States.    There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  if  practicable,  it  would  promote  the  in- 
terests of  trade,  open  extensive  markets  for 
our  productions  and  new  theatres  for  our  en- 
terprise, and  would  give  a  fresh  and  powerful 
impetus  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  great  regions  on  this  continent  to  the 
north  and  south  of  us.    The  time  approaches 
when  the  commercial  relations  of  this  coun- 
try with  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  will  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  government.     The 
Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  fails  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  its  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
frontier,  in  consequence  of  recent  legislation 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament  violative  of  ita 
spirit.    From  the  geographical  configuration 
of  the  country,  commercial  intercourse  witk 
us  is  indispensable  to  the  Canadians,  and  our 
government  owes  it  to  its  citizens  that  this 
intercourse  should  be  put  on  such  a  basis 
that  its  advantages  shall  not  be  all  on  the 
other  side.    Our  commercial  relations  with 
Mexico  have  long  been  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  the  recent  accession  to  newer  of 
the  liberal  party  in  that  country  is  favorable 
toKtheir  early  revision.    Our  trade  with  Cuba, 
also,  needs  to  be  put  on  a  better  footing ; 
the  unsuccessful  negotiations  of  many  years 
have  failed  to  procure  for  us  the  advantages 
we  desire.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
the  countries  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent  can  be  simultaneously  brought  into 
the  Zoll-verein  arrangement;   but  if  our 
government  would  now  begin  to  look  at  our 
commercial  relations  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  direct  its  diplomacy  to  the  building  up 
of  a  great  continental  policy,  the  project  is 
so  conducive  to  the  interests  of  every  part  of 
North  America  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
its  ultimate  success.    Canada  is  already  ripe 
for  it,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  continent 
are  rapidly  ripening. 

The  proposed  union  does  not  contemplate 
any  change  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
countries  that  would  be  parties  to  it.  That 
is  to  say,  we  should  get  all  the  commercial 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  an- 
nexation of  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  to 
this  country  without  incorporating  incon* 
gruouB  populations  under  one  government, 
or  incurring  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
civil  order  m  communities  that  would  not 
readily  assimilate  with  our  own.  A  wide 
field  would  be  opened  to  Anglo-American 
enterprise;  capital  would  be  attracted  to 


between  every  state,  province,  or  country  |  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and,  by  fur* 
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nishing  employment  to  labor,  not  only  would 
the  wealth  of  these  countries  and  their  abil- 
ity to  purchase  of  us  be  increased,  but  the 
spirit  of  restless  insubordination  which  has 
been  the  bane  of  Mexico,  and  which  has  re- 
sulted, in  part,  from  lack  of  encouragement 
to  steady  industry,  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished.   The  great  numbers  of  our  citizens 
-who  would  emigrate  to  those  regions  so  fa- 
vored by  nature  would  naturally  touch  the 
nerves  of  industry  and  develop  trade,  but 
would  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  Anglo- Ameri- 
can ideas  and  habits  of  thought.    The  bene- 
fits to  our  industry  would  be  double.    By 
cheapening  the  cost  of  tropical  commodities, 
the  expense  of  living,  and  consequently  the 
cost  of  production,  would  be  diminished, 
and  industry  would  be  further  encouraged 
by  the  extension  of  our  markets. 

If,  unfortunately,  the  upshot  of  our  present 
troubles  should  be  the  permanent  severance 
of  the  self-styled  Confederate  States  from 
the  Union,  such  a  system  would  partially  re- 
trieve the  loss,  by  retaining  the  mutually 
profitable  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  sections.  Our  national  Constitution  had 
its  inception  in  the  exigencies  of  trade ;  it 
was  framed  mainly  because  of  the  conflicting 
commercial  regulations  by  which  trade  was 
prosti*ated  and  paralyzed  under  the  old  con- 
federation. But  whether  the  Union  be  dis- 
solved or  preserved,  this  idea  of  a  North 
American  Zoll-verein  contains  the  germ  of 
s  great  continental  policy  which  deserves  the 
profoundest  study  of  our  statesmen  and  our 
people. 

— -      -        -  ■ . 

From  The  Saturday  Beview,  23  Feb. 

TUE  KMANCIPATION  OF  SERFS  IN 
RUSSIA. 

TnE  anniversary  of  the  emperor's  acces- 
sion, the  3d  of  March,  has  been  selected  as 
the  day  on  which  a  proclamation  is  to  ter- 
minate Russian  serMom.  For  three  cen- 
turies the  nomadic  instinct  of  a  half-barbar- 
ous and  Asiatic  people  has  been  restrained, 
and  their  indolence  overpowered,  by  a  sys- 
tem which  has  made  them  stationary,  and 
as  industrious  as  men  ever  are  who  work 
against  their  will.  Whether  serfdom  has 
been  a  necessity  or  a  mistake,  can  never  be 
proved ;  but  it  has  unquestionably  kept  to- 
gether a  supply  of  labor  which  would  have 
been  lost  if  dissipated  over  the  vast  steppes 
of  Russia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  nas 
been  fruitful  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  of  the 
hatred  of  class  against  ctass.  During  half 
the  term  of  its  existence  the  czars  have 
striven  to  abolish,  and  the  nobles  to  main- 
tain it.  The  interests  as  well  as  the  preju- 
dices of  the  serf-owners  have  inspired  them 
with  a  strong  resolution  to  preserve  a  priv- 
ilege which  relieves  them  from  the  anxieties 
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of  an  uncertain  income,  permitted  them  to 
indulge  in  the  delights  of  absenteeism,  and 
imparted  to  them  the  supreme  distinction 
of  owning  not  only  lands,  but  souls.    The 
serfs  have  not,  until  recent  years,  cared 
much  to  change  their  lot.    Men  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  industry  may  have  re- 
sented the    narrow  limits  in  which  their 
powers  were  confined,  and  gross  outrages 
may  have  stirred  the  breasts  of  injured  hus- 
bands and  fathers ;  but  the  mass  cherished 
a  system  which  saved  them  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  and  sheltered  them  from  want  and 
a  neglected  old  age.    The  czars,  however, 
have  long  perceived  the  political  difficulties 
which  serfdom  threw  in  tne  way  of  imperial 
supremacy.    As  a  rule,  the  emperor  and  his 
immediate  advisers  have  been  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  leading  territorial  aristocracy ; 
and  the  beneficial  changes  they  have  60up;nt 
to  introduce  have  been  thwarted  by  the  im<- 
movable  conservatism  of  the  magnates.    To 
preserve  the  serf  system  was  the  cardinal 
tenet  of  this  conservatism.    Freedom  of  the 
souls  on  their  lands  was  not  a  political  change 
affecting  the  government,  ana  felt  principally 
at  the  capital;  it  was  an  alteration  in  all  the 
habits  of  daily  life — it  was  an  abolition  of 
the  oldest  family  usages— it  was  a  confusion 
of  the  differences  which  made  the  great  men 
great.    For  many  years  the  nobles  with- 
stood the  czars  successfully.     It  is  much 
easier  to  say  that  seifs  shall  be  free  than  to 
say  what  is  the  exact  way  in  which  their 
freedom  shall  be  worked  out.     The  czar 
might  order,  as  in  Esthonia,  that  serfdom 
should  cease,  but  the  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment might  have  been  easily  anticipated 
when  it  was  determined  that  the  nobles 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  fulfilment  of 
the  emperor's  commands.    It  is  only  by  the 
operation  of  that  great  silent  change  which 

E asses  over  all  classes  in  a  nation  which  is 
eginnin^  to  get  rich,  to  read  and  think,  and 
to  mix  with  more  advanced  nations,  that  the 
extinction  of  serfdom  has  become  possible. 
Villeinage  passed  away  in  England  when  all 
ranks  began  to  grow  rich,  and  to  be  trans- 
fused with  the  same  religious  and  political 
ideas.  This  is  the  stage  at  which  Russia 
has  now  arrived.  Thcr^  is  no  inherent  dis- 
tinction between  the  master  and  his  serf. 
There  is  no  barrier  like  that  which  race 
builds  up  between  the  white  man  and  the 
negro.  Berf  and  master  are  both  Russians, 
and  when  agriculture  has  become  possible 
without  compulsory  labor,  and  the  serf  has 
learned  that  his  soul  is  his  own,  a  distinction 
that  has  been  rendered  superfluous  ceases 
to  be  possible. 

The  nobles,  however,  have  resisted  the 
change  to  the  last,  and  emancipation  has 
been  forced  on  them  by  the  strong  tamd  of 
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a  resolute  government,  backed  by  the  newly 
formed  desire  of  the  serfs  for  freedom.  The 
serf-owners  have  loudly  protested  that  they 
will  suffer  greatly  by  the  change,  and  that 
the  money  they  may  receive  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  lands  assigned  to  the  emanci-^ 
pated  serfs  cannot  possibly  make  up  for  the 
loss.  They  may  very  nrooably  be  right  in 
this.  The  twenty  milhons  sterling  paid  to 
our  own  slave-owners  did  not,  as  we  know, 
prevent  the  West  Indies  from  falling  into 
the  most  lamentable  state  of  pauperism  and 
decay.  The  landowner  is  by  no  means  sure 
of  finding  free  labor  at  his  door  ready  and 
willing  to  be  employed.  The  freed  men 
will  have  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  lands;  and  although  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  certainty  that  many 
small  proprietors  will  sell  their  holdings 
might  m  time  be  depended  on  to  provide 
a  sufficiency  of  laborers  glad  to  earn  wages, 
the  landowner  feels  a  natural  anxiety  to 
know  how  he  is  to  get  on  meanwhile.  There 
is  also  a  further  cause  for  alarm.  An  enor- 
mous portion  of  the  area  of  Russia  is  prac- 
tically unoccupied,  and  it  so  happens  that 
of  this  portion  a  considerable  fraction  is  sit- 
uated in  the  more  recently  acquired  prov- 
inces of  the  south.  The  climate  and  the 
soil  are  much  more  favorable  to  cultivation 
in  the  south,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
when  the  serfs  find  themselves  free  to  wan- 
der and  capable  of  owning  land,  they  will 
migrate  to  those  boundless  plains  of  virgin 
soil  which,  if  properly  tilled,  would  soon 
become  the  granary  of  Europe. 

The  northern  proprietor  may  therefore 
find  himself  in  a  position  painfully  resem- 
bling that  of  a  Jamaica  planter.  And  if  the 
larger  landowner  suffers  anxiety  and  tempo- 
rary distress,  the  smaller  men  may  easily  be 
swept  away  altogether.  Many  of  them  are 
deeply  embarrassed  already,  and  possess  a 
number  of  serfs  disproportionately  great  in 
comparison  with  their  property.  They  have 
kept  themselves  afloat  by  the  credit  which 
the  possession  of  serfs  carries  with  it,  and  by 
the  certainty  that,  if  they  wished  to  get  rid 
of  these  ornamental  dependants,  some  one 
else  who  longed  to  possess  the  coveted  dis- 
tinction yrould  buy  tue  souls  they  had  to  sell. 
These  men  will  have  no  place  in  society 
when  serfdom  is  gone.  It  is  true  that  they 
will  be  no  loss,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
national  advantages  of  freeing  the  serfs 
lareely  outweigh  all  the  inconveniences  to 
which  the  nobles  can  be  exposed.  But  this 
does  not  diminish  the  probability  that  the 
period  of  transition  through  which  Russia  is 
now  to  pass  will  be  one  of  great  suffering 
and  great  discontent. 

The  attitude  which  the  serfs  have  pre- 
served'since  their  coming  emancipation  was 


first  decreed,  shows  how  inevitable  it 
that  a  gift  so  keenly  desired  and  so  patiently 
expected  should  be  accorded.    The  serf  is 
free  because  it  is  impossible  he  should  not 
be  free.    With  the  crown  serfs  already  en- 
franchised— ^with  the  government,  for  social 
and  political  reasons,  bent  on  a   general 
emancipation — and  with  the  serfs  of  private 
owners  sufficiently  advanced  to  conceive  a 
wish,  not  spasmodic  but  permanent,  for  free- 
dom— the  choice  really  lay  between  an  ex- 
tinction of  serfdom  and  a  revolution    that 
would  have  rudely  shaken  the  fabric  of  soci- 
ety.   But  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the 
serf  will  at  once  and  universally  assume  the 
position  of  a  free  laborer.    It  is  probable 
that  some  imitation  of  the  communal  system 
obtaining  in  the  crown  lands  w^ill  be  largely 
called  into  play,  in  order  to  protect  those 
long  accustomed  to  being  guided  and  cared 
for  from  the  effects  of  an  absolute  independ- 
ence.   It  is  only  the  exceptional  men  who 
will  feel  all  the  gain  of  freedom  in  the  first 
instance.    The  native  merchant  who   has 
hitherto  paid  a  rent  to  his  lord  for  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  has  lived  in  dread  or  ar- 
bitrary exactions,  will  now  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  security  and  self-respect.    He  will  rise  in 
the  scale  of  society,  and  thus  the  greatest 
want  of  Russia  will  be  supplied,  and  a  mid- 
dle-class created.    The  inaustrious,  capable, 
thrifty  cultivator  will  increase  his  holding 
little  by  little,  until  he  makes  it  possible  for 
his  descendants  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  the 
territorial  gentry.    For  some  years,  in  all 
likelihood,  this  is  all  the  change  that  will  be 
perceptible.    Here  and  there  an  individual 
will  be  seen  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  while  the  mass  are  still  too 
inert,  too  timid  and  improvident  to  depend 
on  themselves.    But  in  time  one  change 
will  produce  another,  and  the  circles  of 
growth  will  widen.    We  may  be  sure  that 
this  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  is  the 
first  step  to  innovations   which  will  pro- 
foundly affect  Eastern  Europe.    More  espe- 
cially the  Greek  Church,  the  most  stagnant 
form  exhibited  by  Christianity,  is  certain  to 
be  roused  into  life  or  to  pass  into  a  new 
phase,  when  increasing  wealth  and  habitual 
activity  have  given  new  energies  to  the  peas- 
ant and  the  nobles.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  scandalous  extortions  apd  ca» 
prices  of  the  bureaucracy  will  be  endured 
when  free  critics  are  at  hand  to  watch  and  re- 
port their  proceedings.  The  religion,  the  poU 
itics,  the  habits,  and  the  morals  of  Russia 
must  all  undergo  a  gradual  transformation 
now  that  serfdom  is  extinguished,  and  how 
powerfully  and  widely  that  transformation 
will  affect  the  rest  of  the  world  no  man  liv* 
ing  can  even  conceive. 


MARRIAGE    ENGAGEMENTS. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MARRIAGE   KNGAGEMKNTS. 
There  are  two  things  which  almost  every 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  do  easily  and  with 
grace.    One  is  for  a  man  to  announce  orally 
that  he  is  going  to  be  married,  and  the  other 
is  to  congratulate  him.    Why  the  announce- 
ment should  cause  embarrassment  is  obvi- 
ous.   Howev^  proud  the  happy  lover  may 
feel  in  his  heart,  he  knows  that  by  saying  he 
is  going  to  be  married  he  at  least  exposes 
himself  to  the  criticism  of  friendly  curiosity. 
The  friend  to  whom  the  announcement  is 
made  has  also  many  reasons  for  feeling  a 
little  nervous.    Not  being  a  foreigner,  he 
cannot  throw  himself  on  his  friend's  neck 
and  have  a  good  blubber,  and  he  must  con- 
fine his  congratulations  within  the  limits  of 
English  reserve.    The  surprise  and  the  od- 
dity of  the  thing,  again,  often,  overpower 
every  deeper  feeling  for  the  moment,  and 
even  the  sincerest  and  warmest  friend  has 
been  known  to  receive  the  affecting  intelli- 
gence with  no  other  answer  than  one  long 
peal  of  laughter.    And  there  is  also  a  deeper 
cause  of  embarrassment.    It  is  for  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  news  is  imparted  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation.    He  must  ask  some- 
thing, and  what  is  he  to  ask  P    So  far  as 
the  lady's  name  goes,  and  the  place  of  her 
residence,  all  is  straightforward.    But  what 
is  to  come  next  ?    It  is  absurd  to  ask  whether 
she  is  pretty,  for  it  is  painful  to  the  lover,  if 
he  is  honest,  to  have  to  say  she  is  not ;  and 
if  he  says  she  is,  every  one  sets  it  down  as 
a  natural  delusion.    Delicacy  equally  for- 
bids any  inquiries  as  to  her  money.    It  is 
taking  so  very  marketing  a  view  to  look  at 
the  afiair  of  a  friend's  heart  as  a  mere  bar- 
gain.   The  only  obvious  and  unexception- 
able question  is  to  ask  whether  it  is  to  be 
soon,  and  to  hear  whether  there  is  to  be  an 
engagement  or  an  immediate  marriage.    If 
there  is  to  be  no  engagement,  the  hero  is 
thought  more  fortunate  than  ever.    Not  to 
wait  at  all,  but  to  go  in  at  once  to  connubial 
happipess  and  the  smoothest  of  all  possible 
loves,  is  considered  a  great  triumph.    The 
best  imaginable  lot  is  when  a  man  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  hang  up  his  hat  in  his  wife's 
house.    Any  thing  like  an  engagement  is  a 
diminution  of  the  glory  of  matrimony.    En- 
gagements are  romantic,  but  they  are  not 
business-like,  and  friends  always  take  a  re- 
markably bttsiness-like  view  of  each  other's 
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marriages ;  or,  if  they  do  not  do  so  really, 
at  any  rate,  they  pretend  to  do  so,  in  order 
that  their  reputation  as  smart  ^rdly  people 
may  not  accidentally  sufier. 

Engagements,  however,  are  really  the  nat- 
ural corollaries  of  the  modem  theory  of 
marriage  which  supposes  that  unions  spring 
from  affection  based  on  compatibility  of  tem- 
per, tastes,  and  principles.  On  the  contrary 
theory,  engagements  are  unreasonable.  If 
married  happiness,  depends,  as  many  hold, 
not  on  this  preliminary  romance,  or  any  an- 
tecedent harmony,  but  merely  on  that  power 
of  adaptation  which  enables  any  two  hui^n 
being  who  are  forced  to  live  together  to  get 
on  pretty  well,  and  fall  in  with  each  other's 
ways,  there  is  no  object  in  forming  an  en- 
gagement. If  A  is  not  ready  to  marry,  B 
is ;  and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  B  will 
do  just  as  well.  The  great  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  hold  this  view  of  mar- 
riage is  that  they  can  appeal  to  facts.  They 
say  that,  however  marriages  are  commenced, 
they  all  end  in  about  the  same  average  of 
happiness.  Great  trials  arising  from  worldly 
inconveniences  being  avoided,  as  many  mar- 
ried people  will  get  on  well  if  they  meet  for 
the  first  time  at  the  altar  as  if  they  have 
spent  a  couple  of  years  in  eager  flirtation. 
Their  adversaries  are  obliged  to  shirk  this 
appeal  to  facts,  and  rest  their  case  on  the 
human  heart.  If  nature  has  given  a  taste 
for  poetry,  a  belief  in  constancy,  a  passion  for 
romantic  excitement,  a  possibility  of  a  par- 
tial or  total  absorption  in  another  person, 
it  seems  a  pity  to  throw  all  this  away  be- 
cause in  course  of  time  housekeeping  will 
go  on  moderately  well  whether  it  has  been 
thrown  away  or  cultivated.  If  love  is  to 
have  any  thing  like  the  place  in  life  which 
it  holds  in  poetry,  room  ought  to  be  given 
it  to  expand.  Long  engagements  are,  in 
their  way,  bad  things,  but  they  are  justifia- 
ble bad  things.  If  two  persons  love  each 
other,  and  love  is  the  one  great  thing  in 
their  lives  that  makes  their  lives  valuable,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  show  that  they  do  not  gain 
by  a  long  engagement.  It  is  said  that  the 
girl  loses  the  best  years  of  her  life,  and 
wastes  away  without  the  happiness  and  re- 
spectability of  being  married.  Observations 
l^e  this  clearly  proceed  from  the  secret  be- 
lief that  one  man  would  really  do  as  well  for 
her  aa  another.  If  only  one  man  would  do, 
a  crumb  that  ikdls  from  his  table  must  be  bet- 
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ter  than  the  richest  banquet  of  any  one  else. 
Long  engagements  are,  at  any  rate,  better 
than  nothing;  and  if  life  is  a  blank  without 
this  particular  love,  a  faint  existence  is  pref- 
erable to  annihilation.  Both  parties  would 
have  a  more  equable  and  peaceful  life  if  they 
agreed  to  forget  and  keep  their  resolution. 
But  the  people  who  prefer  equanimity  to  love 
ought  scarcely  to  judge  of  others  who  have 
a  contrary  taste.  The  real  reason  why  long 
engagements  are  objected  to  is,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  all  the  love  that  most  people 
are  capable  of  may  be  satisfactorily  excited 
Tid9  only  by  any  one  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  but  by  more  than  one  per- 
son in  succession.  If  an  engagement  is 
forbidden,  the  common  run  of  lovers  are 
quite  happy  in  a  few  months,  and  are  on  the 
look-out  for  a  serener  courtship.  But  the 
exceptions — ^those  who  really  love  when  they 
are  about  it,  who  cannot  repeat  or  transfer 
their  feelings— unquestionably  gain  by  not 
having  to  undergo  a  total  separation.  No 
man  or  woman  of  a  really  tender  and  con- 
stant nature,  and  once  absorbed  in  a  great 
passion,  either  refuse  to  enter  on  a  long  en- 
gagement or  regretted  having  formed  one. 
The  only  thing  is,  that  engagements  affect 
not  only  the  parties  themselves  but  their 
friends,  and  why  should  friends  go  through 
all  the  anxiety  and  trouble  of  a  long  en- 
gagement when  exceptional  lovers  are  so 
rare  ?  It  is  in  the  interest  of  society  that 
these  engagements  are  discountenanced. 

The  lovers  themselves — ^if  the  modem 
English  theory  of  marriage  is  true — certainly 
profit  by  an  engagement  of  some  moderate 
length  preceding  marriage.  It  is  not  only 
that  they  learn  to  know  each  other,  and  have 
opportunities  of  seeing  whether  the  desired 
harmony  really  exists,  bat  many  fine  feelings 
never  blossom  at  all  if  marriage  immediately 
follows  on  a  chance  acquaintanceship.  The 
niceties  of  courtship  are  superseded  by  this 
levelling  rapidity.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  no  letters,  or  at  any  rate  none  worth 
speaking  of.  There  is  a  smack  of  furniture 
and  dress  about  the  correspondence  of  a 
couple  that  will  not  condescend  to  wait. 
Now,  on  all  the  principles  of  romance  and 
poetry,  letters  are  among  the  choicest  flowers 
of  love.  They  express  feelings  which  would 
be  nipped  in  the  bud  if  they  were  not  put  on 
paper.  Receiving  a  love-letter  is  undoubt- 
edly a  sensation,  and  a  very  pleasant  sensa- 
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tion,  and  why  should  it  not  be  experienced  ? 
Probably  many  engagements  are  shortened 
purposely,  because  one,  or  both,  of  the  par- 
ties are  conscious  that  they  have  nothing  to 
say.    But  real  lovers  can  go  on  for  pag^es, 
and,  what  is  more,  can  bear  to  read  the  pages 
they  receive.    A  lover — a  truly  happy,   ar- 
dent, passionate  lover — can  stand  crossing 
and  scented  note-paper,  and  both  are  trials 
to  the  male  heart  in  its  natural  state.     Poe- 
try, too,  ought  to  be  written,  or  at  least 
there  ought  to  be  songs  without  words,  pass- 
ing to  and  fro.    Young  people  cannot  be 
much  in  love  if  they  do  not  have  "  imagin- 
ings.'^    But  if  they  are  to  be  married  imme- 
diately, poetry  is  quite  out  of  place.     If  a 
wife  is  a  bargain,  no  one  who  has  just  paid 
earnest  for  her  is  likely  to  sing  hymns  to 
her.    The  Arab  wrote  his  pretty  verses  to 
the  horse  he  supposed  he  was  going  to  lose, 
and  not  to  one  that  was  just  being  trotted 
to  his  tent.    There  appears  to  us  to  be  no 
answer  to  this  apology  for  engagements. 
The  pleasure  they  oflfer  is  one  which  mar- 
riage does  not  offer ;  therefore,  to  forego  it 
is  to  lose  something,  and  the  something  that 
is  lost  is  the  very  thing  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  English 
matches.     K  every  one  went  through  the 
love  vicissitudes  of  a  novel  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  an  engagement.    If  there 
was  always  a  stern  father  who  interfered  ex- 
actly when  a  passion  had  been  formed,  if  the 
parted  couple  were  being  continually  thrown 
together  by  the  most  astonishing  coinci- 
dences, and  if  the  sudden  wealth  and  dignity 
of  the  hero  ultimately  brought  every  one 
round,  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  love- 
making,  and  the  sooner  the  parson  was  ap- 
plied to  the  better.    But  in  real  life  things 
are  tamer.     If  an  immediate  marriage  is 
impossible,  it  is  generally  a  choice  between 
total  separation  and  an  engagement ;  and  if 
the  lovers  adopt  the  latter  course  they  gain 
more  by  it  than  they  would  have  gained  by 
being  married  immediately — that  is,  if  they 
have  any  taste  for  the  poetical  and  any  feel- 
ings to  express.    If  not,  the  sooner  they  get 
to  paying  taxes  and  ordering  dinner  the  less 
will  their  course  in  life  be  ruffled. 

The  person  who  really  suffers  from  en- 
gagements is  the  intended  mother-in-law. 
It  is  she  who  is  constantly  on  the  watch  and 
in  constant  anxiety,  without  any  romance  to 
keep  her  up.    What  are  the  notes  and  verses 
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in  a  fine  thanly  hand  to  her  ?  She  has  trouble 
on  trouble  to  bear  up  against.  She  has  to 
care  for  the  respectabilties,  to  decide  what 
her  daughter  may  be  seen  doing,  and  what 
not ;  when  she  ought  to  appear,  and  when 
not ;  who  is  to  be  kept  informed  of  all  that 
goes  on,  and  how.  She  has  to  endure  the 
condoling  congratulations  of  dear  friends 
who  intimate  a  conriction  that  the  marriage 
will  never  take  place.  She  has  to  repeat  a 
thousand  times  the  yersion  of  facts  which 
she  has  settled  on  as  calculated  to  put  the 
best  front  on  things.  She  has  to  guard  the 
interests  of  all  those  members  of  her  family 
who  are  not  engaged,  and  to  keep  their 
chances  in  life  still  open.  If  her  daughter 
is  unhappy,  she  has  to  receive  her  confi- 
dences, to  cheer,  console,  and  reason.  If 
the  lover  is  toe  intrusive  or  too  negligent, 
she  has  to  admonish  him  without  making 
him  enter  on  marriage  with  a  settled  hatred 
of  her.  Mothers  who  love  their  daughters, 
and  who  are  capable  of  undergoing  anxiety 
in  patience,  wiU  endure  all  this,  and  smile 
under  it.  But  those  who  are  nervous,  or 
who  have  only  that  limp  feeling  of  inter- 
mittent regard  which  is  often  the  only  emo- 
tion daughters  awaken  in  a  mother's  breast, 
either  cannot  or  will  not  bear  this  burden. 
They  begin  to  tease,  discomfort,  and  worry 
their  daughter,  as  the  tedium  of  the  afiair 
tells  upon  them.  They  cannot  forgive  her 
for  bringing  them  into  a  less  pleasant  posi- 
tion than  they  can  fancy.  If  only  the  girl 
had  married  some  one  who  would  have  taken 
her  away  directly  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her  I  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  an  en- 
gagement which  throws  the  mamma  into 
such  a  state  is  a  good  thing.  There  may 
be  penalties  too  heavy  to  pay  for  the  devel- 
opment of  poetical  feeling  and  the  delights 
'of  loving  without  thoughts  of  cooks  and 
nurses;  and  one  of  these  penalties  is  the 
unhoppincss  or  the  unkindness  of  a  mother. 
Even  where  the  mother  bears  her  lot 
sweetly,  and  where  an  engagement  pro- 
tracted in  hope  offers  every  opportunity  for 
the  blossoms  of  romanee  to  spring  up,  the 
young  people  should  always  remember  that 


they  unavoidably  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
The  lover,  especially,  should  move  continu*' 
ally  with  the  meekness  proper  to  a  man  who 
is  convinced  he  is  a  nuisance.  The  love- 
making  of  engaged  people  is  very  inconven- 
ient. They  want  a  clear  room  to  themselves ; 
they  believe  that  no  one  notices  their  most 
patent  overtures  $  they  think  that  any  thing 
like  regularity  of  hours  would  be  ludicrous 
in  them.  The  lady  has,  indeed,  a  suspicion 
of  the  feelings  with  which  her  relatives  re- 
gard the  process  that  is  so  interesting  to 
her,  but  it  is  very  hard  for  the  lover  to  re- 
alize he  is  a  bore.  Young  men  never  see 
any  household  difficulties.  Dinner  grows 
for  them ;  it  is  not  cooked  by  a  fiend  who 
adds  insolence  to  a  love  of  perquisites  and 
flirtation.  Bedrooms  clean  themselves,  fur- 
niture repairs  itself.  If  the  thought  occurs 
that  things  must  be  done  by  somebody,  they 
content  themselves  with  a  general  persuasion 
that  every  thing  can  be  achieved  by  the  sim- 
ple means  of  giving  a  cad  half  a  crown. 
The  ease  with  which  they  confront  house- 
hold difficulties  is  immeasurably  increased 
when  they  come  into  the  house  as  tiKum- 
phant  lovers.  They  are  happy,  and  why 
should  any  one  else  be  unhappy  ?  The  peo- 
ple who  are  in  love  are  bom  to  rule,  and  the 
people  who  are  not,  are  destined  to  be  slaves 
while  the  love-making  is  going  on.  Nothing 
but  the  most  assiduous  reflection  could  fix  in 
their  minds  that,  however  little  they  may 
care  for  it,  they  are  disarranging  the  whole 
course  of  family  life,  causing  daily  and  hourly 
anxiety,  and  sowing  a  prolific  crop  of  tiny 
difficulties.  There  is  no  moral  in  this.  It 
does  not  show  that  engagements  are,  on  the 
whole,  bad  things.  The  nuisance  may  be 
amply  compensated  by  a  deep  and  substan- 
tial happiness  diffused  through  the  family. 
Only,  if  he  could  but  see  the  whole  truth, 
the  new-comer  would  be  inclined  to  feel 
grateful  for  the  patience  that  is  exercised 
towards  him.  The  best  of  all  arrangements 
is  an  engagement  long  enough  to  give  the 
poetry  of  love  its  full  swing,  and  not  so  long 
as  to  tire  out  the  long-suffering  of  the  lady's 
relations. 
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TO    A    DEAD    HOPE. THE    STUDENT. 


DRINK  AND  AWAY. 
^  "  There  is  a  beautiful  rill  in  Barbary,  received 
into  a  large  basin,  which  bears  a  name  signify- 
ing '  Drink,  and  away  I '  from  the  great  danger 
of  meeting  with  rogues  and  assassins."— &. 
Snaw, 

Up,  pilgrim  and  rover ! 

Redouble  thy  haste, 
Nor  rest  thee  till  over 

Life's  wearisome  waste : 
Ere  the  wihl  forest  ranger 

Thy  footsteps  betray 
To  trouble  and  danger, 

Oh,  drink,  and  away ! 

Here  lurks  the  dark  savage 

By  night  and  by  day. 
To  rob  and  to  ravage. 

Nor  scruples  to  slay  I 
He  waits  for  the  slaughter; 

The  blood  of  his  prey 
Shall  stain  the  still  waters ; 

Then  drink;  and  away  1 

With  toil  though  thou  langaish, 

The  mandate  obey : 
Spur  on,  though  in  anguish  : 

There's  death  in  delay. 
No  blood-liound,  want-wasted, 

Is  fiercer  than  they ; 
Pass  by  it  untasted. 

Or  drink,  and  away  I 

•  Though  sore  be  the  trial, 

Thy  God  is  thy  stay : 
Though  deep  the  denial. 

Yield  not  in  dismay; 
Bat,  rapt  in  high  vision, 

Look  on  to  the  day 
When  fountains  Elvsian 

Thy  thirst  shall  allay. 

Then  shalt  thou  forever 

Enjoy  thy  repose, 
Where  life's  gentle  river 

Eternally  flows. 
Yea,  there  shalt  thon  rest  thee 

Forever  and  aye 
With  none  to  molest  thee : 

Then  drink,  and  away ! 

—Dr.  OmwtU. 

TO  A  DEAD  HOPE. 

Lib  still,  lie  deep  and  still, 
O  mv  dead  hope  !  my  withered  flower  I 
Bright  nursling  of  a  short  spring  hour ! 

Thus  thy  untiraclv  grave  I  fin. 

And  treading  in  the  sullen  clay, 
Prison  thee  down  with  a  roof  of  stone, 
And  leave  thee  in  thy  shroud  alone, 

Turning,  with  foot  resolved,  away. 

To  the  sound  of  thy  funeral  knell — 

"  Farewell  1  utterly  farewell ! " 

Now  sleep,  forever  sleep ; 
For  should  thy  ghost  arise,  and  glide 
With  its  smile  and  iu  whisper  to  my  side, 

M^  rebel  soul  must  fail  to  keep. 
Against  Uio  magic  of  thy  beauty. 
Its  faith  with  self,  its  league  with  daty ; 

But,  in  thy  burial  garments  clad, 
Would  force  thee  back  to  life  and  me; 


Or,  if  too  strong  a  fate  forbade. 
Would  choose  a  living  death  with  thee; 
Would  madly  follow  to  share  thy  doom 
In  the  dust  and  the  shame  of  the  hopeless  tomb ; 

Therefore  I  ring  so  stern  a  knell, — 

"  Utterly,  utterly  farewell." 

Lie  still  till  I  am  still. 
When  to  thine  image  I  am  cold, 
When  the  bosom  which  fostered  thee  is  old. 
When  my  heart  has  forgotten  its  restless  thrill. 
If  this,  which  seems  so  strange,  may  be,— 

Then  will  I  dare,  in  leisure  hours. 
Beside  this  grave,  to  muse  on  thee; 

And  I  will  strew  it  with  late  flowers; 
And  thv  dim  spirit  shall  ho  free 

From  its  long  prison  to  arise 

And  flit  before  my  tearless  eyes. 

But  until  then  obey  thy  knell, — 

"  Buried  hope,  farewell,  farewell." 

In  thv  young  beauty  sleep ! 
What  Time,  the  prover,  might  have  shoim 
I  cannot  tell.    Thou  mightst  have  sown 
What  it  were  bitterness  to  reap. 
Thine  infant  smiles  might  have  grown 
Into  a  cunning,  baleful  guest, — 
Into  a  giant  fierce  and  strong, 
A  power  of  tyranny  and  wrong 
To  crush  the  life  from  its  nurse's  breast 
But  now  in  love  and  honor  rest, 

Only,  while  I  ring  thv  knell. 

I  will  believe  'tis  wise,  'tis  well 

To  say  thus  utterly— Farewell ! 
-^fhuers's  Magazine.  E.  Hinxmav. 

THE  STUDENT. 
Air.^**  Oh  !  may  I  marry  thee  ?  " 

The  live-long  day,  and  many  a  nighty 

Upon  my  books  I  pore. 
And  is  it  all  for  fame's  delight. 

Or  all  for  golden  store  ? 
It  is  not  for  the  golden  pay. 

Or  fame's  bright  face  to  see, 
But  oh !  to  hurry  on  the  day 

When  I  may  marry  thee. 

My  love, 

When  I  may  marry  thee. 

The  breezy  mom,  the  sunset  bright^ 

To  me  no  gladness  bring. 
Nor  summer  with  its  bloom  and  light, 

Nor  freshness  of  the  spring; — 
Yet  I  have  glimpses  of  a  ray 

As  bright  as  they  can  be — 
Thy  fond  look  on  that  happy  day 

When  I  may  marry  thee. 
My  love. 

When  I  may  marry  thee. 

I  thought  to  seek  a  soldier's  lot,— 

Bright  fame,  or  narrow  bed,— 
Yet  I  am  chained  to  one  lone  spot^ 

By  love-hopes  only  led  ; 
But  heart  and  brain  shall  win  their  way 

To  some  good  destiny, 
And  hurry  on  the  blissful  day 

When  1  may  marry  thee. 
My  lovo. 

When  I  may  marry  thee. 

ROBB&T  DWTXB  JOTOa. 
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WESTMINSTER   REVIEW    AND    THE   ESSAYS, 


predecessors  to  their  proper  duties,  whicli,  egotism  in  literature,  not  excepting  the  Con- 
we  beg  leave  to  observe,  are  not  those  of  an  \fessi<m8  of  Rousseau.  The  famous  passage 
oracle,  but  those  of  an  educator.     As,  by  in  which  the  founder  of  positivism  informs 


the  reviewer's  own  showing,  his  latent  athe- 
ists are  "  silent,"  neither  he  nor  we  can  di- 
vine their  miserable  state  except  from  their 
actions.  And  their  actions  are  those  of  men 
with  a  sufficient  religious  and  moral  faith 
to  support  them  in  a  course  of  active  and 
cheerful  duty.  There  can  be  no  surer  out- 
ward proof  of  tolerable  peace  of  mind,  as 
those  who  have  seen  in  Oxford  itself  the  ef- 
fects of  deep  religious  perplexity  on  a  man's 
practical  life,  are  well  aware.  The  dismal 
announcements  of  the  Westminster  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Oxford  mind  are  worth  just  as 
much  as  its  assertion  that*'  the  school-book, 
the  text-book,  the  manuals  for  study  of  youth 
and  manhood,  the  whole  mental  food  of  the 
day,"  is  "  written  almost  exclusively  by  men 
who  have  long  ceased  to  believe."  Certainly 
this  writer  has  a  good  right  to  deal  out 
charges  of  "  recklessness  "  against  his  op- 
ponents. 

The  fact  is,  that  amidst  all  the  critical  dis- 
quisitions that  are  going  on,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  which  to  those  within  whose  sphere 
of  duty  they  fall  we  would  by  no  means  de- 
preciate, the  mass  of  men  are  guided  in  their 
choice  or  retention  of  a  religious  creed  by 
an  instinct  which  is  called  practical,  but 
which  really  coincides  with  the  deepest  phi- 
losophy. They  know  that  the  one  sure  proof 
of  an  advance  in  religious  and  moral  truth 
is  (and  till  Providence  belies  itself  must  be) 
a  corresponding  advance  in  religious  and 
moral  character ;  and  they  look  in  vain  for 
any  thing  practically  higher  than  Christian- 
ity. Is  any  thing  higher  than  Christianity 
presented  by  the  apostles  of  "  Positivism," 
or  "  Development,"  or  "  Humanitarianism," 
or  whatever  they  choose  their  creed  to  be 
called  P  Have  they  made  an  improvement 
on  the  moral  type  of  the  founders  of  Chris- 
tianity corresponding  to  that  which  the 
founders  of  Christianity  made  on  those  who 
went  before  them,  and  by  which,  not  by  in- 
tellectual arguments,  they  won  the  alle- 
giance of  the  world  ?  In  their  own  opinion, 
^ey  unquestionably  have  made  such  an  im- 
provement. We,  of  course,  possess  no  cri- 
terion but  the  character  exhibited  in  their 
books.    Turn  to  the  works  of  M. 


they  are  the  most  portentous  exhiH(on  of 
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the  world  that  at  first  he  was  only  an  Aris* 
totle,  but  that  subsequently  love  made  him 
a  St  Paul,  is  the  climax  of  the  whole ;  but 
it  by  no  means  stands  by  itself^    Not  onlj 
so ;  but  this  teacher,  for  whom  "  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself"  was  not  enough,  but 
he  must  turn  it  into  "  Live  wholly  for  thy 
neighbor,"  is  perpetually  betraying  his  in- 
tense hatred  against  the  most  eminent  in- 
tellectual  men   of  his  time  and   country 
because  they  had  failed  to  appreciate  his 
superior  merits.    This  sect,  indeed,  has  at 
least  so  much  of  ordinary  humanity  that  it 
hates  those  who  (according  to  its  own  theory 
of  progressive  development)  are  nearest  to 
it,  but  who  are  not  of  it,  with  a  peculiar  in- 
tensity.   Turn  now  to  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Buckle.   Ask  yourself  whether  in  them  there 
shines  forth  a  nobler  character,  a  more  en- 
tire forgetfulness  of  self,  than  Christianity 
can  produce.    Bead  his  attack  on  Sir  John 
Coleridge  in  Fraser,  and  say,  granting  the 
assailant  to  bo  in  the  right,  what  sort  of 
temper  he  displays,  and  whether  you  would 
find  it  very  easy,  morally  speaking,  to  sell 
all  you  have  and  follow  Mr.  Buckle.    The* 
Westminster  Bevieio  fixes  on  "  charity"  as  a 
virtue  of  which  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
velopment since  the  time  of  the  apostles-* 
though  he  would  probably  allow  that  its  germ 
is  to  be  found  in  St.  Paul.    To  show  his  own 
exceeding  "  charity,"  he  addresses  a  person 
of  Dr.  Temple's  character  and  intellect  in 
this  style : — 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  Essay  h  a 
mere  mystification.  Dr.  Temple  does  not 
adopt,  and  scarcely,  perhaps,  comprehends, 
the  notion  of  the  life  of  the  human  race,  or 
its  growth  by  invariable  laws.  This  view  of 
the  colossal  man  is  a  mere  rhetorical  phrase, 
recklessly  borrowed,  and  loosely  adapted. 
We  spend  (sic)  so  long  upon  it  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  tne  first  place,  it  is  a  flagrant  in- 
stance of  the  habit  now  prevalent  among 
Churchmen  (though  rare  in  this  book)  of 
snatching  up  the  language  or  the  ideas  of 
really  free  thinking  (sic),  and  using  them  for 
their  purposes  in  a  way  which  is  uUerly 
thougnUess  or  shamefuUy  dishonest,  .  .  . 
We  are  far  from  attnbutmg  to  the  other 
writers  the  same  audacious  inconsequence  and 
ihe  same  spirit  of  glib  adajftation,  Out  we 
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find  in  each  of  them  the  same  leading  prin- 
ciples." 

In  the  same  passage,  **  shuffling  morality  " 
is  *  Bweepingly  predicated  of  both  Univer* 
sities,  though  the  one  particularly  alluded  to 
has  during  the  last  fiye-and-twenty  years  ab- 
solutely teemed  with  sacrifices  of  worldly 
prospects  for  conscience'  sake.  Those  who 
happen  to  know  the  Universities  may  also 
perceiye  here  and  there  insolent  personal  al- 
lusions thrown  in,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  but  simply  to  indulge  a  petulant 
temper.  No  doubt  this  proves  that  by  an 
"  invariable  law  "  "charity"  is  being  rap- 
idly "  developed."  In  its  mode  of  treating 
the  unconverted,  the  Wegtminsier  is  eighteen 
centuries  at  least  in  advance  of  "  I  would  to 
God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that 
hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  al- 
together such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 
"  Pride,"  too,  it  seems,  is  a  vice  inadequately 
condemned  by  the  religion  whose  Founder 
washed  His  disciples'  feet  Christians  do 
not  sufficiently  apply  the  gentle  name  of 
<« pedants"  to  people  whose  education  has 
been  the  same  as  their  own,  and  whose 
moral  experience  is  perhaps  more  extensive. 
On  the  whole,  the  evidence  leads  us  to  doubt 
whether  a  better  thing  than  Christianity  has 
yet  been  bom  into  the  world. 

For  the  rest,  we  perceive  even  in  this  ar- 
ticle some  symptoms  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  " Positive  Sociology"  to  draw  in  its 
horns.  "  No  rational  th^er  hopes  to  dis- 
cover more  than  some  few  primary  axioms 
of  law,  and  some  approximating  theory  of 
growth."  If  this  is  the  case,  is  to  limited  a 
science  likely  to  do  more  towards  "  healing 
the  wounds  of  society  "  than  the  primary  ax- 
iom, '*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self" P  We  perceive,  also,  that  the  Comtian 
and  Buckleian  hypotheses  of  humanity  are 
beginning  to  rest  their  claims  to  public  ap- 
probation on  grounds  distinct  from  their 
correctness.  But  the  most  significant  symp- 
tom of  all  is  the  decided  tendency  here  man- 


ifested to  relapse  into  the  "  theological " 
stage  of  science  after  the  *'  positive  "  stage 
had  been  reached.  This  writer  talks  of 
"  God  "  and  of  the  "  Creation,"  deplores  the 
prevailing  **  irreligion,"  and  is  fond  of  using 
the  terra  "  spiritual "  instead  of  "  moral." 
Not  only  so,  but  he  speaks  of  the  "  masses" 
as  "  lying  in  brutal  heathenism,"  Does  he 
use  these  phrases— the  last  especially-^in 
the  same  spirit. of  "glib"  and  "reckless" 
adaptation  and  of  "  dishonest  appropriation 
with  which  he  reproaches  the  authors  of 
Essays  and  Iieviews9  Or  does  he  believe 
that  men  cannot  live  without  religion  ?  If 
such  is  his  belief,  he  shows  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility  by  thus  cutting,  in  a  slashing, 
anonymous  article,  at  the  roots  of  the  only 
religion  the  world  knows,  without  being  pre- 
pared to  offer  any  thing  whatever  in  its 
place,  except  a  sort  of  Church  of  Humanity, 
which  he  might  be  compelled,  by  any  one 
who  wished  to  push  him  over  a  precipice,  to 
exchange  for  a  Church  of  Animality,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  "  fetichist  populations  "  of 
Africa,  but  the  African  apes. 

We  have  one  thing  more  to  say.  The  ar- 
ticle concludes  with  a  high-wrought  appeal, 
in  the  style  of  the  most  impassioned  "  Un- 
ion" peroration,  evidently  pointed  to  the 
young  hearts  which  the  writer  believes  to  be 
in  a  state  of  religious  unsettlement,  stimu- 
lating them  to  have  done  with  "  hypocrisy  " 
and  "  hollow  peace  "  and  "  conformity,"  and, 
regardless  of  their  own  ties  and  the  peace  of 
their  families,  to  leave  all  they  have  and  fol- 
lonir — ^the  Darwinian  monad.  Now,  let  ub 
ask  the  reviewer  whether  he  considers  that 
a  man  of  his  opinions  is  guilty  of  "  conform- 
ity "  by  holding  a  Church-of-£ngland  fellow- 
ship under  an  obligation  to  attend  the  daily 
service  of  that  Church  P  If  not,  we  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  impeach  his  view  of 
conscientious  obligation,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  he  should  require  any  one 
else  to  do  any  thing  very  Quixotic  or  pre- 
cipitate. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

Henry  Endson  ike  Navigator :  the  original 
Documents  in  which  his  Career  is  recorded. 
Collected,  partly  Translated,  Annotated, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  6.  M.  Asher, 
LL.D.    Printed  for  thjB  Hakluyt  Society. 

The  name  of  Hudson  is  inscribed  upon 
Bueb  mighty  monuments  as  Hudson's  Biver, 
Hudson's  Strait,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  He 
was  one  of  a  crowd  of  Englishmen  who 
spent  their  strength  in  bold  adventure  and 
heroic  suffering,  of  which  the  least  yaluable 
result  has  been  increase  of  geographical 
knowledge.  The  story  of  their  deeds,  from 
the  earliest  day  down  to  Franklin,  has  been 
one  of  unstained  triumph,  and  often  the  real 
conquest  has  been  greatest  when  there  has 
been  most  show  of  failure. 

Ohthere,  a  Scandinavian,  was,  as  far  as 
we  know,  Hudson's  first  forerunner  in  Arctic 
research.  Living  a  thousand  years  ago,  he 
journeyed  to  the  North  Cape,  and  thence 
round  through  Finnish  districts,  observing 
the  features  of  a  region  and  the  manners  of 
a  people  before  unknown  to  the  civilized 
world.  He  brought  back  strange,  but  for 
the  most  part  truthful,  accounts,  which  he 
related  to  Alfred  the  Great,  and  for  whieh 
the  wise  king  found  place  in  his  translation 
of  Orosius.  Through  the  following  cen- 
turies Ohthere's  countrymen  strayed  often 
in  the  icy  seas,  carrying  settlements  to 
Greenland,  and  even,  it  is  supposed,  to  the 
coasts  of  America.  It  was  the  tradition  of 
their  doings,  perhaps,  that  first  filled  Colum- 
bus and  the  Cabots  witlr  zeal,  and  set  them 
upon  their  different  tracks  to  the  New  World. 
Only  an  accident,  which  we  may  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  to  recount,  shut  out  from  Eng- 
land the  gbry  of  having  provided  Columbus 
with  men  and  material  for  his  discovery. 
Having  in  vain  sought  aid  from  Portugal,  he 
sent  fafs  brother  Bartholomew  to  make  peti- 
tion to  the  English  king.  Bartholomew  pro- 
ceeded on  his  jbumey,  but  was  seized  and 
plundered  by  corsairs,  and  brought  thereby 
to  such  poverty,  that  for  some  years  he  could 
do  nothing  but  keep  himself  alive  by  chart- 
making.  But  when  at  length  he  was  able 
to  give  his  message,  he  met  with  far  more 
generous  treatment  from  Henry  the  Seventh 
than  Christopher  had  found  elsewhere.  The 
king  declared  himself  willing  to  undgtake 
the  work,  and  Bartholomew  returned  ^ligh 


spirits  to  inform  his  brother,  but  learned  on 
his  road  that  the  discovery  had  already  been 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Isabella  of  Spain, 
and  that  Columbus  had  even  set  forth,  on  a 
second  voyage. 

There  were  other  voyagers,  however,  whom 
Henry  the  Seventh  had  the  merit  of  aiding^. 
In  1496  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  residing  at 
Bristol,  received  from  him  letters  patent  for 
finding  new  lands,  and  next  year  he  dis- 
covered what  is  now  known  as  Newfound- 
land, but  what  he  and  others  thought  was 
"  the  territory  of  the  Great  Chan."  Another 
Venetian,  at  that  time  in  London,  writing 
pleasantly  about  the  greatest  subject  of  the 
day,  indicates  the  spirit  which  has  always 
marked  us  as  a  people.  "  Vast  honor,"  he 
says,  **  is  paid  to  him,  and  he  dresses  in 
silk ;  and  these  English  ran  after  him  like 
mad  people,  so  that  he  can  enlist  as  many  of 
them  as  he  pleases,  and  a  number  of  our 
own  rogues  besides." 

John  Cabot  was  the  first  whom  we  know 
to  have  set  foot  on  America,  Columbus  hav- 
ing gone  no  further  than  the  West  Indies. 
The  continent,  however,  he  regarded  as  only 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  towards  Asia, 
He  died  in  the  year  of  his  success,  but  his 
son  Sebastian  carried  on  the  plan  of  discov- 
ery. By  him  the  earliest  voyage  in  quest  of 
a  strictly  north-west  passage  was  made.  In 
1498  he  set  off  at  the  head  of  a  little  squad- 
ron, still  largely  helped  by  King  Henry.  Of 
his  voyage  scanty  particulars  are  known. 
It  seems  that  having  failed,  as  his  successors 
were  to  fail  through  three  centuries  and  a 
half  in  detecting  the  coveted  route,  he  wisely 
turned  round  and  explored  and  defined  a 
portion  of  the  North  American  coast.  Other 
voyages  followed  in  qidck  succession.  For 
a  time  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
vied  with  one  another,  although  our  own 
country  alone  steadily  persevered  in  the  un- 
dertaking. The  first  great  Englishman  was 
Willoughby,  who  taking  a  new  beat  in  1553, 
essayed  a  north-east  passage.  He,  however, 
after  some  months  of  fortunate  sailing,  per- 
ished miserably,  along  with  a  crew  of  seventy 
men.  His  companion.  Chancellor,  fkred  bet- 
ter. *'He  held  on  his  course,"  we  learn, 
"  towards  that  unknown  part  of  the  world, 
and  sailed  so  far  that  he  came  at  last  to  the 
place  where  he  found  no  night  at  all,  but  a 
continual  light  and  brightneis  of  the  sun. 
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Bhioing  clearly  upon  the  great  and  mighty 
tea."  This  was  in  the  region  of  the  White 
Sea  and  Noira  Zambia. 

After  a  slrort  panse  we  meet  with  a  fresh 
olnster  of  great  names.  Frobisher,  pelted 
almost  oTermuch  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  conrtiers,  made  three  important  voyages 
in  1576  and  the  two  following  years.  Find- 
ing little  new,  he  did  mueh  towards  showing 
the  landmarks  of  what  was  abeady  known. 
After  him  was  John  Datis,  whose  first  ex- 
pedition was  in  1585,  when  he  struck  upon 
an  unexplored  part  of  Greenland,  so  rocky, 
ice-bound,  and  ibggy,  that  he  called  it  the 
Land  of  Desolation.  Next  year  he  sailed 
again,  and  in  1588  he  thought  himself  sure 
of  success.  He  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  afterwards  marked  out  by  Baffin,  which 
he  described  as  "  no  ice,  but  a  great  sea, 
free,  large,  very  salt,  and  very  blue."  But 
contrary  winds  drove  him  home,  and  the 
people  who  had  shouted  with  hope  on  his 
departure  began  to  exclaim,  "This  Davis 
hath  been  three  times  employed ;  why  hath 
he  not  found  the  passage?"  Two  great 
Dutchmen,  Willem  Barents  and  Jacob  van 
Heemskerk,  carried  on  the  search;  but 
Davis'  first  notable  English  successor  was 
Henry  Hudson,  whose  movements  Dr. 
Asher's  volume  helps  us  to  watch  in  detail. 

Every  thing  known  of  Hudson  is  the  story 
of  four  voyages  occupying  his  four  last  years 
of  life.  The  onlynimily  fbct  on  reocnd  is 
that  he  had  a  son  named  John,  who  shared 
his  journeys  and  his  death.  We  first  meet 
with  him  on  the  10th  of  April,  1607.  On 
that  day,  along  with  his  son  and  ten  others, 
he  took  the  sacrament,  "  purposing  to  goe  to 
sea  foure  dayes  after,  for  to  discover  a  pas- 
sage by  the  North  Pole  to  Japan  and  China." 

Of  the  three  attempted  routes,  all  of  which 
'  Hudson  tried  in  torn,  this,  started  in  idea 
by  Robert  Thome  in  1527,  waa  the  wildest. 
To  sail  in  an  almost  direct  line  towards  the 
North  Pole  would  be  accounted  a  mad  freak 
even  in  our  own  day,  with  the  stoutest  ships 
and  the  amplest  supplies.  Our  voyager, 
however,  with  his  litUe  band  of  deven  sea- 
men, boldly  undertoek  it.  He  received  the 
command  of  a  small  ship  belonging  to  the 
Muscovy  Company,  an  association  fioimed 
fev  commercial  purposes,  but  at  that  time 
solely  devoted  to  the  sesttch  fbr  a  northern 
route  to  the  Indies.  Tlie  party  qtatted 
QniveM|d  on  the  1st  of  lliay.    Haraased 
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by  adverse  winds,  they  were  nearly  a  month 
in  reaching  the  Shetland  Islands,  but  in  an- 
other fortnight  they  came  within  sight  of 
Greei^nd,  to  visit  which  they  had  turned 
somewhat  out  of  their  course.  There  they 
began  to  feel  the  harddiips  of  their  work. 
Thick  fogs  coming  from  the  land  wrapped 
up  their  ship  and  froze  their  sails  and  shrouds. 
Stiff  winds  set  in,  which  hindered  them  from 
spreading  any  cloth.  Great  blocks  of  ice 
fioated  towards  them.  They  worked  their 
way  on,  however,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
they  arrived  at  Spitsbergen,  which  had 
shortly  before  been  discovered  by  Barents, 
and  by  him  named  Newland.  Hudson  ex- 
plored parts  of  it,  and  then  favored  often  by 
clear  weather  and  fit  breezes,  he  proceeded 
on  his  voyage.  But  one  day  a  dense  fog 
closed  round;  through  the  darkness  the 
men  heard  a  great  rumbling  of  sea  and  ice, 
and  they  found  themselves  drifting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  frozen  mass.  There  is 
eloquence  in  the  simplicity  with  which  this 
danger  and  the  escape  from  it  are  spoken  of, 
very  indicative  of  the  mind  of  such  men  as 
Hudson  and  his  crew,  anxious  to  do  Heaven 
honor,  but  careless  of  saying  one  word  about 
themselves. 

"  Wee  heaved  out  our  boat,  and  rowed  to 
towe  out  our  ship  farther  from  the  danger ; 
which  would  have  beene  to  small  purpose, 
by  meanes  the  sea  went  so  high ;  but  in  this 
pxtremitie  it  pleased  €h>d  to  give  us  a  small 
gale  at  north-west  and  by  west.  We  steered 
away  south-east,  four  leagues,  till>  noone. 
Here  we  had  finished  our  discoverie,  if  the 
wind  had  continued  that  brought  us  hither, 
or  if  it  had  continued  calme ;  but  it  pleased 
God  to  make  this  north-west  and  by  west 
wind  the  meanes  of  our  deliverance :  which 
wind  wee  had  not  found  common  in  this 
voyage.  God  give  ua  thankfiill  hearts  for 
so  great  deliverance." 

The  year  was  too  far  gone  for  them  to 
jonmey  ftirther  with  safety  or  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  they  therefore  soon  retraced  their 
course,  reaching  England  in  the  middle  of 
September. 

This  was  Hudson's  only  attempt  at  sail- 
ing due  north.  The  route  was  too  barren 
and  icy  to  ofi^  encouragement  to  any  but 
the  most  sanguine  explorers.  The  north- 
eastern search,  which  was  next  undertaken, 
had  more  ground  for  reasonable  hope,  not- 
withsta^ding  the  gkxnn  thrown  over  it  by 
Willottghby'afate.   Hwbon  started  in  April, 
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1608,  at  the  expense  of  the  London  mer- 
ckants,  and  accompanied  by  fourteen  sea- 
men. His  plan  was  to  find  a  way  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nov^  Zembla.  After  one 
narrow  escape,  in  which  the  ship  broke 
through  a  prison  of  ice,  with  only  **  a  few 
rubbes,"  his  party  had  opportunity  for  gos- 
sip and  speculation. 

'<  This  morning  [the  fifteenth  of  June], 
one  of  our  companie,  looking  overboard,  saw 
a  mermaid,  and  calling  up  some  of  the  com- 
panie to  see  her,  one  more  came  up,  and  by 
that  time  shee  was  come  close  to  the  ship's 
side,  looking  earnestly  on  the  men.  A  ht- 
til  after,  a  sea  came  and  oyertumed  her: 
from  the  navill  upward,  her  backe  and 
breasts  were  like  a  woman's,  as  they  say 
that  saw  her ;  her  body  aa  big  as  one  of  us ; 
her  skin  very  white ;  and  long  haire  downe 
behinde,  of  colour  blacke ;  in  her  going 
downe  they  saw  her 'tayle,  which  was  like 
the  tayle  of  a  porposse  and  speckled  like  a 
macrell." 

Hudson's  sailors  must  have  been  thrifty 
men  if  only  two  could  spare  the  time  for  see- 
ing a  seal,  thus  beautified  into  a  mermaid. 
A  year  ago  there  were  thousands  of  Lon- 
doners ready  to  look  at  a  less  fortunate  seal, 
degraded  into  a  talking  fish.  Other  animals 
were  observed  and  captured  by  Hudson. 
He  pursued  his  journey,  visiting  many  parts 
of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  regions  within  reach, 
and  storing  up  much  usefid  information.  He 
would  have  gone  further  had  not  the  ice  be-^ 
gun  to  gather  and  beat  past  him,  "very 
fearfull  to  look  on."  He  then  became  con- 
vinced, not  only  of  the  wisdom  of  hastening 
home  for  that  season,  but  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  finding  any  North-eastern  Passage. 

By  this  time  his  fame  ifas  spread  abroad. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  invited  to  Am- 
sterdam, with  the  view  of  laying  before  the 
Dutch  East  Lidia  Company  his  schemes  for 
seeking  a  North-west  Passage,  that  being 
the  direction  in  which  his  thoughts  were 
now  turned.  So  great  was  the  stir  that,  had 
the  company  not  engaged  his  services,  the 
Belgians  were  in  readiness  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation, of  which  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France 
would  have  been  patron  and  Hudson  the 
first  captain.  Concerning  these  arrange- 
ments pleasant  matter  is  on  record  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  President 
Jeannin  to  the  French  king,  and  printed 
both  in  the  original  and  in  translation  by 
Dr.  Asher.    Hudson's  project    in  which  he 


was  supported    especially  by  Plaudus,   a 
great  mathematician  and  geographer  of  the 
day — ^was  to  go  further  north  than  the  other 
voyagers  had  done.    For  in  mid-ocean,  he 
said,  there  could  be  neither  ice  nor  currents, 
it  being  warmer  near  the  Pole  than  in  the 
parts  mostly  frequented;  and  in  this  waj, 
moreover,  the  circumference  to  be  traversed 
would  be  lessened.    The  whole  voyage  to 
the  Indies  and  back  again  could  be  effected 
in  six  months,  whereas  the  journey  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  occupied  three  years. 
Jeannin  liked  the  thought,  and  urged  its 
execution.    When  Columbus  started  for  the 
West  Indies,  he  argued,  the  project  was 
really  hazardous  and  men  might  well  be- 
lieve it  impossible  $  but  here  was  a  plan  al- 
most without  risk,  and  full  of  hope.    In  the 
northern  parts  were  doubtless  many  coun- 
tries yet  to  be  discovered,  and  which,  it 
might  be,  God  was  keeping  for  the  glory 
and  profit  of  other  States,  unwilling  to  give 
every  thing  to  Spain  alone.    Even  if  nothing 
came  of  the  search,  it  would  be  always  hon- 
orable to  have  undertaken  it. 

Before  these  arguments  could  prevail^ 
however,  Hudson  was  engaged  by  the  Dutch 
Company.  He  quitted  Amsterdam  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1609,  having  a  mixed  band  of 
Dutch  and  English  seamen.  This  crew,  ill- 
assorted,  brought  him  serious  trouble,  and, 
as  far  as  the  North-west  Passage  was  con- 
cerned, made  his  voya^  useless.  Yet  it 
can  hardly  be  regretted,  as  he  was  forced 
into  the  exploration  of  more  important  re- 
gions. In  prosecution  of  his  design  he  had 
sailed  as  far  as  Nova  Zembla,  when  a  threat- 
ened mutiny  compelled  him  to  turn  round 
and  make  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Nova  Scotia.  Banging  the  coast  and  notic- 
ing its  peculiarities,  he  visited  many  impor- 
tant places  i  chief  of  which  were  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Delaware  Bay,  and  the  river  which 
bears  his  own  name.  This  river  had  been 
discovered  eighty-five  years  before  by  Ver- 
ragano,  whose  amusing  account  of  his  ob- 
servations is  properly  given  as  an  appendix 
to  the  volume  before  us.  Yet  the  water  is 
rightly  called  Hudson's  River,  for  it  was 
Hudson  who  first  marked  out  its  locality 
and  brought  it  into  notice. 

In  September  he  landed  and  made  ae» 
quaintance  with  the  Indians.  A  native  tra- 
dition about  him  is  well  worth  repeating  in 
hneL    Before  white  skins  were  kiuBD,  say 
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the  people,  when  some  red  men  had  one  day 
gone  out  fishing,  they  were  surprised  to  see 
afar  off  a  great  strange  thing  swimming  or 
floating  towards  them.  In  wonderment  they 
hurried  home  to  tell  their  kinsmen,  and  all 
flocked  out  to  watch  what  some  thought  a  huge 
fish,  others  a  large  house.  As  it  drew  near, 
they  felt  assured  that  Manitto,  the  Great 
Spirit,  was  coming  to  them,  and  all  made 
ready  for  a  great  sacrifice  and  a  great  feast. 
In  due  time  the  marvel  reached  the  shore, 
and  it  was  seen  to  he  a  sort  of  house,  full  of 
unheard-of  furniture,  and  with  white-skinned 
men  running  about  in  it.  The  stateliest  of 
the  white  men  was  clothed  in  red,  their  own 
color,  but  brighter  and  more  beautiful ;  and 
by  that  token  they  were  assured  that  he  was 
the  Great  Being.  Many  were  for  running 
away,  but  the  dread  of  rousing  his  anger 
held  them  back.  The  chiefs  and  wise  men 
drew  up  in  a  circle  as  Manitto  and  two  of 
his  followers  came  up  to  them.  He  greeted 
them  with  friendly  countenance,  and  they  re- 
plied after  their  manner.  Presently  one  of 
his  servants  brought  him  a  sort  of  gourd, 
and  out  of  it  he  poured  something  into  a 
cup,  and  drank  from  it.  Then  he  filled  the 
cup  again,  and  gave  it  to  the  nearest  red 
man.  The  red  man  smelt  but  would  not 
drink,  and  handed  it  to  his  neighbor,  and 
so  the  cup  passed  round,  and  was  about  to 
be  given  back  to  Manitto,  when  one,  a  brave 
warrior,  rose  up  and  spoke.  He  said  that 
Manitto,  having  drunk  himself,  had  clearly 
meant  that  they  should  also  drink,  and  if 
they  did  not  he  would  be  very  angry ;  it  was 
better  for  one  man  to  die  than  for  the  whole 
tribe  to  be  destroyed.  Then  he  took  the 
glass  and  bade  them  all  farewell,  and  drank 
what  was  in  it.  All  watched  to  see  what 
should  follow,  and  soon  they  saw  him  stag- 
ger, and  soon  after  that  he  fell  down  as  dead. 
Yet  he  was  not  dead :  presently  he  rose  up 
and  began  to  dance,  and  tell  them  there  was 
more  joy  in  his  heart  than  he  had  ever  known 
before.  He  asked  for  more  drink,  and  it 
was  given  him;  and  one  by  one  they  all 
drank,  and  did  as  the  first  man  had  done. 
Next  day  the  Bed-clothed  One  came  again, 
and  they  were  glad  to  see  him;  and  he 
brought  beads  and  axes,  and  hoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  such  like  things,  and  gave  one  to 
one,  and  another  to  another,  and  they  were 
all  glad,  and  by  signs  they  understood  him. 
Often  he  came  to  them,  and  at  last  ho  said 
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he  must  go  now,  but  he  would  return  next 
year.  Next  year  the  white  strangers  did 
come  back;  and  they  laughed  at  the  red 
men  because  they  hung  their  axes  and  hoes 
from  their  necks  as  ornaments,  and  made 
tobacco  pouches  of  the  stockings.  They 
taught  them  how  to  use  them,  and  then  the 
red  men  were  lost  in  wonder  when  they  saw 
great  trees  cut  down  and  shaped  into  houses. 
Every  white  man  they  thought  was  a  Man- 
itto, but  the  supreme  Manitto  was  he  who 
wore  red  clothes.  After  awhile  the  strangers 
asked  for  land— a  little  bit,  just  so  much  as 
a  bullock's  hide  would  encompass,  and  they 
gladly  promised  it.  But  they  marvelled 
greatly  at  the  white  man's  shrewdness  when 
they  saw  them  take  the  hide  and  cut  it  into 
strips  no  bigger  than  a  child's  finger,  and 
so  fashion  a  long  rope  with  which  they  en- 
closed a  great  heap  of  land.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  Mannahattanink,  which  the 
white  men  call  New  York. 

Dr.  Asher  has  no  doubt  that  this  story 
refers  to  Hudson,  who  had  much  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Indians.  This  was  a 
cause  of  frequent  quarrelling  with  his  crew. 
To  the  cruelty  which  they  were  fond  of  show- 
ing he  steadily  and  maxifuUy  objected.  On 
his  way  back  to  Amsterdam  he  put  in  at 
Dartmouth,  and  there  the  English  kept  him. 
Seeing  the  importance  of  his  discoveries 
they  would  not  let  him  make  report  to  his 
Dutch  masters,  and  resolved,  in  summary 
way,  to  use  him  for  themselves. 

Next  spring,  therefore,  he  set  off  on  his 
last  voyage,  in  the  employ  of  a  company  of 
London  merchants.  This  voyage  was  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  four,  and  the  one 
in  which  Hudson  prosecuted  his  long-cher- 
ished search  for  the  North-west  Passage; 
but  the  accounts  of  it  are  not  altogether 
trustworthy,  for  the  voyager  never  returned 
to  see  justice  done  to  his  work.  He  discov- 
ered and  examined  several  important  coasts 
and  seas,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  strait 
and  bay  known  by  his  name.  When  winter 
came,  rather  than  go  home  and  give  up  his 
advantages,  he  adopted  the  then  rare  expe- 
dient of  wintering  in  the  icy  regions.  Hav- 
ing put  up  in  James  Bay,  he  resumed  his 
voyage  in  June,  1611,  but  then  a  long-smoul- 
dering mutiny  broke  out.  He  had  unwisely 
admitted  into  his  crew  some  of  his  former 
rebellious  party,  and  often  before  the  crisis 
came  they  had  shown  spirit  of  opposidoii^ 
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wbereby  He  progress  had  been  retarded. 
One  of  the  crew  was  a  young  man  named 
Henry  Green,  whom  Hudson  had  taken  np 
out  of  compassion.  This  man  soon  quar- 
relled with  some  of  his  comrades,  and  after- 
wards with  his  master.  On  the  21  st  of  June 
he  gathered  some  of  his  companions,  told 
them  that  there  was  not  fourteen  days'  food 
left  in  the  ship,  that  the  master  was  the 
cause  of  aU,  and  that  unless  they  were  rid 
of  him  and  all  the  sick  men,  and  so  were 
able  to  sail  back  unencumbered,  they  must 
surely  be  starved.  Such  language  found 
ready  hearing  with  "those  monsters  of 
treacherie  and  bloodie  crueltie,"  as  Purchas 
calls  them.  A  plan  was  promptly  arranged 
and  executed,  by  which  Hudson  and  eight 
others  were  bound  and  placed  in  an  open 
shallop  and  left  to  their  fate.  Thus  per- 
ished one  of  the  bravest  and  worthiest  of  the 
arctic  explorers.  A  proper  retribution  fell 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny.  Sailing 
homeward  past  Diggs*  Island,  Green  and  his 
chief  companions  visited  the  coast,  and  there 
fell  in  with  some  natives.  "  The  savages," 
we  are  told  by  Purchas,  "  entertained  him 
with  a  cunning  ambush,  and  at  the  first  am- 
bush shot  this  mutinous  ringleader  into  the 
heart,  and  Wilson,  his  brother  in  evil,  had 
the  like  bloody  inheritance,  dyii^  swearing 
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and  cursing;  Perse,  Thomas,  and  Moter, 
dyed  a  few  dayes  after  of  their  wounds. 
Everywhere  can  Divine  justice  find  execu- 
tioners.** The  rest  on  reaching  home  were 
thrown  into  prison,  with  what  punishment 
we  know  not.  An  expedition  was  at  once 
sent  out  in  f^itless  quest  of  the  lost  cap* 
tain,  and  other  expeditions  followed.  In 
this  way  the  arctic  search  was  kept  alive. 
Hudson  was  never  found;  but  Hudson's 
work,  was  continued,  his  discoveries  were 
more  cleary  marked,  and  his  guesses  were 
many  of  them  realixed. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  ex- 
press the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  Hakluyt 
Society  and  its  able  editor  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Asher, 
with  real  love  for  his  subject,  has  collected 
every  fragment  of  original  and  contemporary 
information  respecting  his  hero,  and  ex- 
plained all  that  was  needful  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant introduction,  which,  though  filling  nearly 

half  the  volume,  is  not  a  page  too  long. 
The  whole  work,  though  of  nicest  value  to 
the  student  of  geographical  history,  Iuls  in- 
terest enough  fbr  the  general  reader  to  find 
fitting  place  among  the  best  popular  reading. 
In  time  of  frost  and  nipping  wind  there  is 
special  attraction  in  the  story  of  a  noble 
man  who  spent  his  life,  and  lost  it,  in  ser- 
vice among  icebergs  and  frozen  seas. 


IMPERIAL   ASSURANCE. 

Lr  politics — ^to  say  it  mnch  I  grieve— 

The  world,  albeit  in  the  face  of  facts, 
Inexorable  logic,  wont  believe 

In  totally  disinterested  acts. 
All  I  can  sav  is,  that  Savoy  and  Nice 

Irrevocabfy  are  rejoined  to  France ; 
So  now  let  commerce  calcnlate  on  peace, 

Take  a  new  start,  assured  no  war  will  chance. 

To  aid  a  just  cause,  France  may  draw  the  sword, 

Quite  without  thought — save  afterthought— of 
gain, 
Whereof  events  occasion  may  afford  > 

New  provinces,  for  instance,  to  obtain. 
To  vitKiicate  her  honor,  if  'tis  hurt, 

France,  too,  may  fight,  but  not  with  further 
aim, 
Except  her  will  and  pleasure  to  assert, 

And  geaerotts  ideas  to  proclaim. 


With  forty  millions,  France  can  threats  despise. 

Armed  to  the  teeth  by  sea  as  well  as  land, 
Yet  she  inspires  mistrust,  to  my  surprise, 

Suspicion,  which  I  cannot  understand  1 
Her  army  is  invincible,  all  know. 

Invulnerable  is  her  iron  fleet. 
Then  who  to  war  with  her  will  idly  go. 

With  the  dead  certainty  of  being  beat  9 

Come,  therefore,  drooping  Confidence,  revive. 

Cheer  np,  dull  Business ;   clear  thy  cloudy 
brow. 
Now,  languid  Speculation,  look  alive. 

Take  courage,  Capital,  and  fear  no  row. 
Secure  in  strength,  Franco  feels  'herself  at  ease, 

For  none  her  enmity  will  dare  provoke ; 
Em-ope  must  let  her  do  what  she  may  please : 

Then  European  concord  wont  be  broke. 

— Punch, 
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From  The  Athenceuin. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  commercial 
and  scientific  enterprise  to  be  pleasantly  and 
profitably  associated.  The  merchant,  eager 
to  push  his  ventures  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
by  discovering  new  markets  for  his  goods, 
makes  the  scientific  man  acquainted  with 
fresh  fields  for  his  researches  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  science  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  not  unfrequently  reveals 
paths  which  the  merchant  gladly  takes  ad- 
vantage of.  It  was  the  keen  desire  to  reach 
Cathay  by  a  shorter  and  less  perilous  route 
than  that  round  the  Cape  of  Storms  that 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic  Regions ;  and  we 
are  now  indebted  to  the  great  but  very  nat- 
ural wish  to  connect  the  Old  and  New  Worlds 
by  the  electric  chain  for  much  interesting 
information  respecting  Greenland  and  the 
North  Atlantic. 

The  promoters  of  the  North  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph purchased,  as  will  be  remembered, 
the  steam-yacht  Fox,  and  giving  the  com- 
mand to  Capt.  Allen  Young,  she  was  sent 
to  co-operate  with  the  Bull  Dog  in  the  sur- 
vey of  the  contemplated  route  for  the  tele- 
graph to  North  America.  Capt.  Allen 
Young  has  drawn,  up  a  report  of  his  Expe- 
dition, from  which  we  purpose  making  a  few 
extracts.  The  Fox  reached  the  Faroe  Isl- 
ands on  the  2nd  of  August  last.  The  scen- 
ery on  the  Fiords  in  these  islands  is  mag- 
nificent; the  land  on  either  side  rising  to 
the  height  of  from  1,500  to  to  2,000  feet, 
pierced  by  vast  basaltic  caverns  and  faced 
by  huge  columns,  but  having  many  fine 
harbors  where  ships  can  lie  in  safety,  and 
into  which  an  electric  cable  can  be  carried. 
The  violent  currents  supposed  to  exist  among 
these  islands  are  found  to  have  been  exag- 
gerated with  respect  to  their  violence,  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  cable  can  be 
laid  down  easily  across  the  country.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  Capt.  Young  anchored 
off  East  Iceland,  having  taken  occasional 
soundings  from  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  deep- 
est being  624  fathoms.  A  travelling  party, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Rae,  Col.  Shaffher  and 
Lieut,  von  Zeilau,  crossed  Iceland  for  the 
purpose  of  selecUng  a  route  lor  the  tele- 
graph, while  the  Fox  explored  the  coasts. 
From  observation  and  information  gained 
from  trustworthy  authorities,  it  appears  that 


no  icebergs  ever  reach  Iceland.  Drift-ice 
I  is  occasionally  seen  off  the  north  and  east 
coasts ;  it  is  called  in  Iceland  **  Greenland 
ice,"  and  is  the  ordinary  washed  and  decayed 
floe-ice.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
at  Bernfiord  in  oil,  expressed  from  the  livers 
of  sharks  which  are  caught  by  Icelanders, 
and  in  cod-fishing,  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
French,  who  have  generally  from  100  to  150 
fishing  vessels  on  the  coast. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  Iceland 
were,  that  Capt.  Young  determined  on  re- 
porting Bernfiord,  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Krai  Fiord,  on  the  west  coast,  as  the  most 
suitable  places  for  the  termini  of  the  Ice- 
landic sections  of  the  cable,*-and  he  recom- 
mends the  south  coast  to  be  avoided,  on 
account  of  recent  very  extensive  submarine 
action  having  occurred  there. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  the  Fox  ar- 
rived off  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  on 
the  14th  she  was  in  lat  60''  N.,  long.  40^ 
lO'  W.,  where  soundings  were  obtained  in 
1,230  fathoms.  This  is  a  great  depth ;  but 
not  far  from  this  locality,  and  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  north  of  Ireland  and  Cape 
Farewell,  soundings  were  obtained  by  the 
officers  of  the  Bull  Dog  of  1,260  fathoms, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  ocean  depths  gave 
up  a  marvellous  secret.  The  sounding  ap* 
paratus,  which  was  of  a  very  perfect  descrip- 
tion, brought  to  the  surface  a  large  mass  of 
coarse  muddy  matter,  no  less  than  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  which  consisted  of  the 
shelly  remains  of  Globigerina,  a  genus  of 
Foraminifera, — ^thus  testifying  that  the  ocean 
floor  at  that  locality  must  be  paved  by  count- 
less millions  of  these  animals,  some  of  which 
were  alive.  But,  more  marvellous  still, 
from  this  great  depth,  the  sounding  line 
brought  up  starfish  in  full  activity,  radiant 
with  beauty,  which  probably  enjoyed  life, 
though  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure 
of  a  ton  and  a  half  on  the  square  inch. 
This  most  interesting  discover}',  to  which 
the  scientific  world  is  more  immediately  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Wallich,  who  accompanied 
the  BuU  Dog  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist, 
shows  that  no  limit  of  life  can  be  drawn  in 
the  sea.  It  has  been  found  that  the  air  on 
the  summit  of  Etna,  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  abounds  with  Diatomacese, — and 
now,  the  ocean,  at  a  depth  of  upwards  of 
7,000  feet,  and  about  500  miles  from  Green- 
land, is  found  to  teem  with  animals  which 
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faaye  hitherto  been  supposed  capable  of  liv- 
ing only  in  much  shallower  water.  "  Here, 
truly,"  says  Dr.  Wallich,  "  is  a  fresh  start- 
ing-point in  the  natural  history  of  the  sea." 
The  presence  of  this  deep-sea  life  is  very  im- 
portant with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
telegraph.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  precisely  the  various  species  of 
animals  inhabiting  the  ocean  where  it  is 
proposed  to  lay  the  cable,  for  should  this 
precaution  be  neglected  it  may  be  discov- 
ered, when  too  late,  that  some  animal  with 
boring  habits  exists  at  unsearched  depths 
which  would  be  fatal  to  a  telegraphic  cable 
covered  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

We  may  also  notice  incidentally,  as  affect- 
ing ourselves,  that  while  the  great  deep 
proved  thus  prolific  in  life,  Dr.  Wallich 
found  the  surface  of  the  ocean  barren  in  the 
species  of  animals  which  are  usually  found 
in  its  upper  waters.  This  circumstance  and 
the  remarkable  absence  of  drift  timber  are 
accounted  for  by  the  usual  course  of  the 
Gulf-stream  having  been  deflected  by  the 
Arctic-stream  which,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  flowed  from  the  north  with 
extraordinary  force,  and  thus  probably  low- 
ered the  temperature  in  Europe. 

On  striking  the  coast  of  East  Greenland, 
Capt.  Young  commenced  a  series  of  explora- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  where 
the  electric  cable  could  be  safely  landed  from 
the  Faroe  Islands,  and  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Julianshaab  Fiord  is  an  eligible 
locality.  This  was  carefully  surveyed,  and 
it  was  found  that  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
150  to  160  fathoms  can  be  carried  from  the 
middle  of  the  fiord  abreast  the  settlement 
out  to  sea,  with  a  general  muddy  bottom. 
This  depth  of  water,  it  is  believed,  will  ef- 
fectually preclude  injury  to  the  cable  from 
the  largest  icebergs  ever  seen  upon  the 
coast,  as  it  is  only  by  icebergs  that  a  cable, 
if  properly  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  injured.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  hear  Capt.  Young's  opinion  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  ice  around  the  Green- 
land coast.  He  is  particularly  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  this  point  because  he  has  navigated 
the  entire  west  coast  of  Greenland,  visited 
the  principal  settlements,  and  passed  through 
the  instructive,  though  unpleasant,  ordeal  of 
spending  a  winter  in  the  drift-ice. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  around  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  westward  of  Cape  Farewell,  there 
are  two  distinct  descriptions  of  drift-icei  ever 


approaching  but  never  meeting.  One  is 
found  in  the  vast  area  of  Baffin's  Sea  and 
the  channels  leading  into  it  west  of  Green- 
land. This  is  called  by  the  Greenlandera 
the  West  Ice,  and,  though  it  often  blocks  up 
the  upper  part  of  Melville  Bay,  there  is  al- 
ways open  water  between  it  and  Greenland, 
as  far  up  as  Holsteinberg.  The  second  de- 
scription of  ice  is  the  Spitzbergen,  or  store- 
ice,  which  comes  down  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  drifts  round  Cape  Farewell,  and 
is  carried  by  the  current  up  the  west  coast, 
occasionally  even  to  the  arctic  circle, — ^but 
before  reaching  this  zone  it  is  usually  broken 
up,  and  finallydisappears  in  the  current  pass- 
ing through  Davis'  Straits  into  the  Atlan- 
tic. So  near  do  these  two  great  ice  streams 
approximate,  that  ships  bound  to  the  colo- 
nies have  in  early  spring  passed  up  Davis' 
Straits  between  the  West  Ice  and  the  Spitz- 
bergen Ice. 

But  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  oceanic  ice, 
so  also  are  there  two  distinct  classes  of  ice- 
bergs ;  viz.,  those  from  the  stupendous  gla- 
ciers far  up  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
those  launched  from  the  glaciers  high  up 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland  and  from  those 
on  Spitzbergen.  The  West  Greenland  ice- 
bergs accompany  and  sometimes  proceed 
faster  than  the  west  ice,  and  it  is  only  in 
very  exceptional  cases  that  they  are  blown 
by  gales  on  the  Greenland  coast,  below  the 
parallel  of  the  arctic  circle.  The  East  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen  icebergs  frequenting 
the  south  coast  of  Greenland  are  very  much 
smaller  than  those  generated  on  the  west 
coast;  and  on  being  exposed  during  their 
long  passage  southward  to  the  warmer  At^ 
lantic  wind  and  heavy  swell,  they  are  con- 
siderably reduced  in  dimensions  before  they 
reach  Cape  Farewell. 

With  regard  to  the  "floatation"  of  ice, 
Capt.  Young  believes  that  the  usual  calcula- 
tion, that  seven-eighths  of  a  cubical  mass  of 
ice  is  immersed,  does  not  apply  to  icebergs, 
which  he  conceives  are  immersed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  feet  below  to  one  foot  perpen- 
dicular height  above  water.  Therefore,  in 
160  fathoms  of  water,  the  smallest  sound- 
ings at  Julianshaab  Fiord, — ^where  it  is  rec- 
ommended to  land  the  cable, — ^no  iceberg  of 
the  dimensions  common  to  the  east  and 
south  coast  of  Greenland  could  be  grounded. 

Capt  Young  does  not,  therefore,  as  will 
be  seen,  apprehend  any  difficulties  which 
may  not  be  overcome  in  laying  an  electric 
cable  in  these  stormy  northern  waters.  But, 
after  the  failures  which  have  occurred,  we 
sincerely  trust  that  the  promoters  of  the 

great  and  laudable  scheme  o{  linldng  the 
Id  and  New  Worlds  together  will  delib. 
erate  long  and  wisely  before  they  oommenoe 
operations. 
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PART  n. — ^DE  PR0FUNDI8. 

Southampton  Waters  lay,  as  usual, 
placid  as  a  lake :  the  sultry  heat  of  the  pass- 
ing day  still  hung  heavily  on  the  atmos- 
phere :  though  somewhat  of  a  hreeze  got 
up  towards  the  evening,  it  was  hot  wind,  as 
though  it  were  hlown  from  a  furnace  or 
across  a  desert.  Lights  had  begun  to 
twinkle  in  the  windows  of  Hythe  and  South- 
ampton. The  moon  was  beginning  to  show 
part  of  her  pale  crescent  to  the  south,  a  few 
angry  clouds  were  gathering,  and  to  this 
sign  from  the  heavens  the  sea  responded  in 
heavy  rolls  and  swells,  and  the  breaking  of 
the  surf  on  the  distant  shore  began  to  have 
a  hollow  and  threatening  sound. 

Far  out  on  the  point  beyond  Netley  and  its 
fair  abbey  a  tall,  large- limbed  man  was  pac- 
ing hurriedly  up  and  down.  He  examined  the 
sky,  strained  his  eyes  over  the  waves  towards 
the  horizon,  and  then  began  to  walk  again. 
This  man  was  Horace  Saltoun.  True  to 
his  promise,  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  the 
ship  which  bore  homeward  his  lady-love. 
Some  accident  to  the  machinery  had  de- 
layed it  two  days  beyond  the  date  of  being 
due ;  and  what  with  expectant  relatives  and 
anxious  friends,  the  clerk  who  ought  first 
to  receive  intelligence  was  pretty  nearly 
driven  wild  with  their  importunity.  Horace 
had  repaired,  like  the  rest,  to  hear  the  eter- 
nal reply,  "  No  news  of  the  ship."  He  was 
chafing  with  impatience  and  the  idea  of  two 
days  being  lost  to  him,  well  aware  that  he 
w^as  wanted  in  town.  He  thought  he  ought 
not  to  stay  a  day  longer,  and  yet  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  leave ;  he  went  down 
that  night  with  an  irresistible  conviction 
that  the  ship  would  come,  and  yet,  as  he  af- 
terwards told  me,  with  an  impression  not  to 
be  shaken  off  that  it  would  bring  him  no 
good  news. 

Heavy  drops,  precursors  of  a  summer 
storm,  began  to  fall ;  which,  however,  in 
his  excited  state,  he  hardly  noticed.  Again 
he  swept  the  horizon  with  his  glass.  Did 
his  eyes  deceive  him,  or  was  that  really  the 
smoke  of  the  East  Indiaman  ?  Yes,  he  felt 
sure  of  it.  Then  he  saw  a  signal ;  but  the 
light  danced  about  before  his  eyes  like  a 
treacherous  wilI-o*-the-wisp,  and  he  felt  as 
if  his  senses  were  not  to  be  depended  on. 
Just  then  a  broad  sheet  of  lightning  flashed 
over  the  waters,  displaying  the  ship  in  its 
full  dimensions,  huge  and  black,  so  dose  to 
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him  he  could  have  touched  it  with  his  hand. 
He  saw  a  swarm  of  black  faces  on  board,  but 
not  the  one  that  his  heart  sickened  for.  He 
answered  the  hail  of  the  sailors,  careless  that 
his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  crash  of 
Heaven's  artillery.  The  next  flash  showed 
him  that  his  phantom  ship  had  vanished  ut- 
terly, and  he  was  alone.  He  bared  his  head 
and  let  the  cool  rain  beat  on  it,  and  then  set 
off  and  ran  into  the  town  as  if  a  demon  were 
at  his  heels.  As  he  neared  it,  he  heard  the 
cannon  boom,  and  felt  quite  sure  that  the 
greeting  would  be,  as  indeed  it  actually  was, 
"  The  ship  is  signalled,  sir." 

"  I  know  that,"  was  his  brief  i*eply. 

**  But  it  will  not  be  in  till  morning,  sir," 
pursued  the  disappointed  "  boots." 

Horace  did  not  go  to  bed  or  even  close  an 
eye  that  night,  and  by  the  break  of  dawn  he 
was  one  of  the  first  on  board.  There  was 
no  bad  news  for  him,  so  far,  at  least.  There 
was  the  usual  number  of  helpless  native  ser- 
vants, being  frightfully  bullied  in  their  own 
language  by  their  respective  owners,  who 
woke  out  of  their  ordinary  languor  for  this 
laudable  purpose.  Bags  of  specie  were  in 
course  of  transport,  sailors  passed  to  and  fro, 
and  commission  agents  were  trying  to  dis- 
cover those  who  sent  for  them.  When  Hor- 
ace could  make  his  way  among  the  distracted 
friends,  unhappy  guardians,  overjoyed  moth- 
ers and  children,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mot- 
ley crew  who  were  calling,  fussing,  cr}ing, 
weeping,  and  kissing,  he  discovered  the  per- 
son whom  he  sought— Miss  Otway. 

She  welcomed  him  with  a  sprightly  cold- 
ness, which  rather  staggered  him ;  and 
whereas  his  spirits  had  been  high  they  now 
sank  to  zero,  and  the  man  generally  so  elo- 
quent had  hardly  a  word  to  say :  at  least  not 
any  thing  but  exclamations  not  the  most  fit- 
ting to  welcome  home  his  fiatiehe.  We  all 
have,  some  time  or  other,  seen  the  yearning 
expression  of  disappointed  affection;  we 
have  most  of  us,  at  least  once  in  our  lives, 
had  a  dim  insight  into  what  that  sort  of  feel- 
ing is,  when 

"  We  know  the  change,  and  feel  it, 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it, 
Nor  nnmbM  sense  to  steal  ic." 

On  these  occasions  memory  sometimes  for  a 
brief  space  does  duty  for  hope ;  yet  assur- 
edly there  are  times  other  than  when  man 
«  goeth  to  his  long  home,"  that ''  fears  shall 
be  in  the  way,  and  desire  shall  fail." 
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Exactly  a  fortnight  after  this  I  was  in 
Saltoun's  rooms,  towards  evening.  His  ser- 
Tant  said  he  expected  him  in  every  instant, 
and  I  had  fallen  into  a  half  doze  in  the 
depths  of  one  of  those  comfortahle,  untidy 
arm-chairs  which  a  bachelor  who  knows  what 
ease  is  generally  supplies  his  rooms,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Saltoun  walked— or 
rather  staggered — in,  and  threw  himself 
down  on  the  sofa.  On  perceiving  me  he 
gave  me  a  half  glance,  and  then  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  What's  wrong,  Horace  ?  " 

"  Every  thing,  Paul.  Cecile  Otway  has 
sent  me  about  my  business ;  whatever  that 
may  be  now,  for  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  any 
on  earth." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  quarrelled  P  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  Do  you  think  I  would  have 
ever  quarrelled  with  what  I  love  better  than 
my  own  life  ?  I  mean,"  he  said,  raising  his 
voice,  and  speaking  with  extreme  bitterness, 
**  that  she  has  this  day,  of  her  own  accord, 
without  compulsion  upon  her,  without  rea- 
son offered,  sent  me  to  the  Devil.  O  Paid ! " 
he  continued  more  gently,  "  for  more  than 
two  years  I  have  been  faithful  to  her — ^you 
know  how  faithful ;  for  her  sake  I  have  de- 
fied temptation,  as  few  men  think  it  neces- 
sary even  to  pretend  to  do.  Her  very  cold- 
ness was  to  me  the  idea  of  purity.  That 
was  a  mistake,  Paul ;  but  no  matter ;  I'll  go 
on.  I  could  not  let  a  woman  be  ashdmed 
of  me.  I  did  not  want  to  have  to  blush  un- 
der her  eyes — so  innocent  and  truthful  and 
good  as  I  thought  them  to  be.  Why  did  I 
ever  agree  to  wait  ?  What  infernal  infatua- 
tion !  '  But  it  was  her  duty,'  she  said ;  and 
it  sounded  so  'well,  too.  And  something 
else  she  said,  of  the  joy  of  meeting  when  I 
had  proved  to  her  my  patience  and  con- 
stancy. Good.  Well,  then,  at  her  express 
desire,  I  went  down  to  Southampton,  and 
watched  hour  after  hour  for  that  hateful  ship, 
until,  but  for  the  hope  in  my  heart  and  the 
love  I  bore  her,  I  should  have  gone  mad  with 
that  darkening,  dreary  sea  forever  chiming 
out  its  monotonous  song  to  me.  Then  one 
morning,  you  know,  old  fellow,  before  sun- 
rise, one  sees  white  sails  puffed  oat,  and  the 
great  ship,  that  looks  but  like  a  toy  of  the 
ocean,  and  bears  my  heart's  treasure,  comes 
on,  smiling  and  bending  in  the  wind,  as  a 
girl  docs  in  the  dance."    He  stopped  here. 

"  Well,  Horace,  what  did  she  say  to  you  P  " 
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*'  She  said,  '  O  Horace,  is  that  you  P — do 
get  out  of  my  way.'  I  can  hardly  help 
laughing  now,  to  think  how  a  child  might 
have  knocked  me  down  the  instant  after  she 
made  that  speech.  I  don't  remember  any 
thing  more  then :  no,  not  even  how  I  left 
the  ship.  She  said  afterwards  that  she  was 
very  glad  to  see  me ;  but  JTor  the  first  time 
— ^no,  not  quite  the  first  time—her  smile 
struck  me  as  being  not  changed,  but  cold : 
very,  very  cold :  it  was  like  lightning  on  the 
snow,  a  sort  of  refrigerating  blaze ;  and  she 
laughed  her  peculiar  silvery  laugh," — he 
tried  to  imitate  it. 

Now,  lovers  are  of  different  opinions  to  every 
one  else.  He  admired  her  laugh ;  I  always 
thought,  it  a  singularly  heartless  one.  Bat 
to  hear  his  deep,  rough  voice  essaying  to 
reproduce  it  was  something  too  absurd.  I 
laughed  outright.  He  filled  his  short,  black 
clay,  lit  it,  and  puffed  away  vengefully  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  proceeded : — 

"  Well,  Paul,  when  I  saw  her  at  her  own 
house,  I  fancied,  somehow,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference ;  though  I  cannot  say  she  refused 
me  one  favor  that  she  ever  granted  me,  yet 
in  some  fashion  her  favors  did  not  taste  the 
same — the  fiavor  had  gone  s  and  they  were 
always  from  the  very  first  dealt  scantily  out. 
When  I  spoke  of  our  speedy  union — ^which 
surely  I  had  a  right  to  do—she  said  there 
was  much  to  be  done  first;  that  she  had 
friends  whom  she  must  first  visit,  plans 
which  she  must  arrange,  business,  etc. :  in 
short,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  she  sent 
me  from  her  presence  for  ten  days ;  which 
time  she  allowed  me  to  infer  I  might  employ 
in  sweeping  aside  my  work,  and  procuring  a 
substitute  for  cases  of  emergency,  with  a 
view  to  the  speedy  termination  of  our  en- 
gagement. 

**  *  Surely,'  I  said  to  myself, '  at  last  she  will 
be  mine — ^mine  only.'  I  began  to  count  the 
days  and  hours.  Very  well,  then,"— here 
he  moved  uneasily  about  the  room,  as  if  he 
flinched  at  detailing  the  rest,  and  laid  down 
his  pipe,  out  of  which  he  had  been  puffing 
volumes  of  smoke — "  I  went  the  earliest  day 
I  had  permission  to  do  so.  She  played  de- 
liciously  to  me ;  her  music  is  something  to 
wile  one's  senses  away.  I  insisted  on  a  pri- 
vate interview,  which  she  accorded  appar- 
ently quite  willingly ;  then  she  said  to  me 
ver}'  singular  things,"  he  spoke  slowly,  and 
his  complexion,  never  very  clear,  grew  of  a 
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muddy  whiteness ;  "  she  spoke  of  her  duty 
to  her  God,  and  to  herself;  she  affirmed 
that  our  tempers  did  not  suit ;  that  I  was 
too  impetuous,  that  she  was  afraid  of  me, 
and  did  not  respect  me ;  that  she  should,  in 
fact,  think  it  wrong,  with  these  sentiments, 
to  marry  me ;  that  she  had  long  regretted 
our  engagement,  but  had  lacked  courage  to 
break  it  off*  But  that  now  she  wished  us  to 
be  friends— and  friends  only :  to  part!  with- 
out bitterness,  if  that  might  be  f  but  at  any 
rate  to  part.  It  was  best  so,  she  said.  I 
was  astounded,  Paul.  What  widLedness  was 
this  P  <  Tell  me,  Cecile,'  X  said,  <  I  insist  on 
your  replying;  did  you  contemplate  thisP 
Had  you  that  design  in  your  heart  when  you 
bade  me  farewell  and  renewed  your  troth  to 
me,  now  a  year  ago  P '  She  replied  distinctly 
and  calmly  in  the  affirmative ;  so  that  her 
treachery  was  not  a  thought  of  yesterday's 
growth.  I  wondered  that  she  could  stand 
so  quietly,  and  speak  such  words  to  me :  I 
wondered  she  did  not  fear  I  should  kill  her. 
But  she  bore  my  long,  wistful  gaze  without 
any  sign  of  repentance  or  misgiTing ;  though 
her  eye  flickered  a  little.  Part  without  bit- 
terness !  ^Vhy  add  to  the  farce  P  It  can 
never  be  without  bitterness  that  men  part 
from  women  who  have  dealt  thus  by  them : 
for,  Paul,  it  was  not  that  she  had  lost  to  me 
three  years  of  my  life ;  for  life  is  naught— 
now  less  than  ever  is  it  of  value  to  me ;  but 
she  has  wasted  my  love,  deceived  me  treach- 
erously, stolen  my  faith,  shattered  my  iong- 
nursed  dream  asd  hope.  'I  love  you  no 
less,'  she  said,  '  but  I  wish,  and  have  long 
wished,  to  break  off  all  cozmection  between 
us»  beyond  that  sincere  friendship  which  I 
shall  ever  feel.'  She  was  proceeding  with 
this  odious  hypocrisy:  'Now  God  forgive 
you,  Cecile,'  I  said :  I  don't  know  why ;  per^ 
haps  because  when  one  has  ever  deeply 
loved,  that  cry  is  the  first  which  rises  to  the 
lips  of  those  who  are  stricken  to  the  quick. 
For  if  God  does  take  cognisance  of  such 
things,  he  can  hardly  forgive  her  on  her  own 
defence.  How  could  she  be  forgiven  as  she 
»tood  there,  heartless  and  impenitent,  look- 
log  with  a  certain  cruel  complacency  at  her 
work  P  If  she  had  but  shown  one  gleam  of 
compunction — ^had  she  but  affected  to  grieve 
over  the  agony  she  saw  and  knew  she  was 
{quieting — ^I  had  never  toid  you  this,  PauL" 
Here  he  burst  into  a  succession  of  quivering 
0obS|  which  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 
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Ah  me,  that  tearless  sobbing  in  a  man  is  a 
terrible  sight  I  He  went  on  again,  after  a 
Uttle^- 

"  You  cannot  guess  how  the  blood  curdled 
round  my  heart  and  then  coursed  back  into 
my  veins  until  my  fingers  tingled  and  my 
brain  felt  as  if  it  were  on  ^te,** 

I  began  to  question;  but  he  anticipated 
me. 

"  Angry,  no ;  not  she :  as  cool  and  pleas- 
ant as  iced  porter,"  he  added,  with  a  dismal 
pleasantry.  "  Well,  hot  iron  sears,  but  it 
is  cold  steel  that  cuts ;  and  while  she  waa 
smiling  I  felt  as  if  she  had  severed  an  artery 
and  I  was  bleeding  to  death  inwardly.  I 
forget  what  I  said ;  I  hardly  knew  what  I 
did ;  but  I  knelt  to  her  and  implored  her, 
not  to  take  me  back,  but  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  not  a  premeditated  deed ;  that  she  had 
not  continued  up  to  the  very  last  to  appear 
to  smile  and  love,  while  waiting  only  for  a 
fair  chance  to  strike  me  thus.  I  prayed  her 
for  mercy  to  say  that  it  was  but  lately  con- 
ceived, that  she  grieved  over  the  blow ;  that 
she  had  not  kept  it  for  two  years  in  her  heart 
to  enjoy  my  suffering,  as  she  enjoys  it  now  I " 
he  exclaimed,  fiercely.  ''  In  short,  I  besought 
her,  for  dear  life,  to  feel,  or  to  feign  to  feoL 
Ah,  my  defeated  supplications!  how  you 
stare  me  in  the  face !  As  well  expect  water 
to  feel  when  you  divide  it.  I  was  addressing 
prayers  to  the  heart,  and  she  has  no  such 
incumbrance ;  I  was  appealing  to  that  which 
was  profitless,  leg  aouwenirs  ePuneftmmegm 
a  perdu  sa  memoireJ* 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  he  began  to 
smoke  again. 

''  So  do  the  hopes  of  our  early  years  be* 
come  the  regrets  of  our  after  lives,  Paul ; 
and  so  the  game  goes  on.  *  Rouge  et  novr^ 
gentlemen ;  make  your  game : '  we  begin 
rouge^  and  we  lose,— -we  end  notr,  and  we 
lose  still." 

Ho  made  this  sad  attempt  at  appearing 
careless ;  but  it  was  to  me  idl  the  more  un- 
natural and  painful.  Medical  men  ought  to 
keep  their  heads  and  hearts  as  cool  as  they 
can,  but  I  confess  I  left  poor  Saltoun  with 
much  uneasiness,  and  in  a  most  unprofe8<k 
sional  state  of  wrath  at  the  conduct  of  Miss 
Otway.  I  was  by  that  time  on  tolerably  in- 
timate terms  with  her  fkmiiy,  and  having  an 
opportunity  the  following  day  of  meeting 
the  lady,  I  determined  to  have  my  say,  and 
deliver  my  opinion  to  her  in  plain  terms ;  if 
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I  could  not  first  influence  her  to  alter  her 
decision  respecting  Horace.  Had  I  been  as 
old  then  as  I  am  now,  I  should  have  been 
-wiser,  and  remembered  the  French  proverb, 
Enire  Varhre  et  Vhcorce  tie  mettez  pas  le 
doigt ;  but  I  conceived  that  Saltoun  might 
have  misunderstood  her  character,  and  in 
my  conceit  I  thought  I  could  mend  matters. 
Under  cover,  then,  of  a  chorus  at  the  opera, 
I  found  my  occasion. 

"  Forgive  me.  Miss  Otway ;  but  will  you 
let  me  say  how  sincerely  grieved  I  am  that 
you  have  broken  with  Horace  P  Can  nothing 
be  done  in  the  matter  in  his  behalf  P  It  is 
now  three  years  since  he  placed  his  future 
in  your  hands ;  and  his  whole  heart  is  bound 
up  in  you.  You  were  never  surely  designed 
to  be  the  quicksand  which  should  wreck  so 
noble  a  vessel." 

She  was  amazingly  self-possessed,  and 
turning  her  blue  eyes  fbll  on  me,  demanded 
point-blank, — 

<*Ha8  Mr.  Saltoun  been  complaining  to 
you?" 

<*  He  told  me  how  the  matter  rests,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  you  best  know  whether  a  true  account 
thereof  hath  in  it  the  nature  of  complaint." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  prepared  to 
assume  the  terrible,  because  unassailable, 
attitude  of  a  victim. 

"  I  was  very  wrong  ever  to  have  Accepted 
him-— very  wrong,  and  for  that  I  do  blame 
myself  most  severely ;  but  I  have  long  felt 
that  this  could  not  go  on  forever." 

"  No  one  expects  that  an  engagement 
should  last  forever,  Miss  Otway ;  in  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things,  it  usually  terminates 
in  a  marriage." 

She  proceeded  without  taking  any  notice 
of  this.  "  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put  an 
end  entirely  to  existing  relations,  which 
have  indeed  burdened  my  conscience  most 
terribly." 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  meet  this  very  sin- 
gular line  of  defence,  which  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  no  wrong  had  been  committed, 
and  I  asked  her  in  what  he  had  failed,  that 
■olemn  promises  made  to  him  were  to  be 
broken  at  will.  I  descanted  on  his  labori- 
ous life,  his  blameless  moral  character,  and 
hia  deep  and  absorbing  affection  for  her :  I 
alluded  to  the  pride  he  had  in  her,  and  hinted 
how  deep  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  on  frivolous  grounds  dealt  so  ter- 
rible a  blow  to  a  man  so  affectionate  and 
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sensitive  in  disposition.    Vainly;  I  might 
as  well  have  talked  to  the  winds. 

"  Did  you  ever  love  him,  Miss  Otway  ?  " 

She  might  justifiably  have  refused  to  an- 
swer this  question ;  but  she  replied,  with  a 
provoking  calm  and  an  apparent  sadness, — 

"No,  I  never  did;  though  I  hoped  I 
should  do :  and  now,  doctor,  may  I  in  my 
turn  inquire  if  he  commissioned  you  to  put 
that  question  P  " 

"  No,  he  did  not :  he  uttered  no  com- 
plaint, still  less  desired  any  mediation.  For 
this  transgression  I  am  alone  responsible." 

She  paused  a  little,  and  played  with  her 
bouquet.  **  I  assure  you  I  have  a  sincere 
regard  for  him." 

I  made  an  impatient  gesture  of  dissent. 
She  went  on,  unheeding,  "  It  is  quite  nat- 
ural he  should  think  hardly  of  me.  I  am 
prepared  for  that ;  but  my  conscience  ac- 
quits me ;  with  a  temper  so  impetuous,  rash ; 
and  masterful,  we  never  could  have  been 
happy  together.  It  was  foolish  cowardice 
of  me  to  hesitate  to  tell  him  so  before,  and 
so  spare  all  these  painful  scenes." 

"  Scenes  which  never  would  have  occurred 
had  you  not  thought  fit  to  play  your  part  in 
the  farce  a  little  too  long.  I  don't  envy  you 
the  ease  of  conscience  you  profess  to  have, 
Miss  Otway ;  you  should  have  consulted 
these  scruples  before  you  entered  into  a  con- 
tract by  which  you  secured  your  right  to  his 
love  and  devotion,  his  time  and  talents: 
you  have  used  them,  without  sparing  them, 
for  three  years.  Well,  you  have  thrown 
away  a  true  and  loyal  heart,  and  a  distin- 
guished position ;  for  there  is  that  in  him 
which  must  raise  him  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession." 

Her  eye  flickered  again,  and  her  attention 
was  at  once  secured.  A  silence  followed, 
which  she  appeared  determined  not  to 
break.  Perhaps  silence  is  the  most  aggra- 
vating form  of  opposition  which  women 
adopt,  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  smile ;  and  she  smiled  when  she  saw  that 
I  noticed  her  slight  empressement  as  I  spoke 
of  the  worldly  position  of  Saltoun.  I  pur- 
sued with  some  heat:  "You  have  acted 
very  wickedly,  if,  as  you  say,  you  never 
loved  him." 

**  It  would  be  doing  worse  to  marry  ham, 
now  that  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  I 
don't,"  with  a  smile  of  the  most  perfect 
heartleasneM,  **  and  you  may  be  sure  I  will 
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not  continue  in  wrong-doing,  and  unneces- 
sarily burden  my  conscience.''  She  paused 
a  little  for  a  parting  blow:  '*  And  you  may 
tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  has  not  improved 
matters  by  allowing  you  to  try  to  assist  him." 

I  essayed  to  convince  her  that  I  was  wholly 
unauthorised — ^that  I  had  exceeded  my  own 
intentions.  I  might  as^well  have  remon- 
strated with  a  marble  statue.  The  young 
lady  left  me,  angry  with  her,  indignant  for 
Horace,  and  most  heartily  repenting  my  own 
meddling.  The  sage  has  well  said,  "  Oive 
me  any  plague  but  the  plague  ^  the  heart, 
and  any  toickedneaa  but  the  wickedneee  of 
a  woman.**  • 

It  is  perhaps  according  to  human  nature 
that  Horace  should  have  received  my  ac- 
count very  ill :  he  flew  into  a  passion  with 
me  J  blamed  his  clumsiness,  my  offidousness, 
his  own  petulance,  and  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  my  want  of  temper  and  judgment, 
every  thing,  in  short,  but  her  heartless  hy- 
pocrisy. Indeed,  I  felt  pretty  sharply  that  I 
had  done  no  good,  and  I  made  an  inward 
vow  never  again,  on  any  inducement,  to 
meddle  in  love  matters.  It  did  not  add  to 
the  comfort  of  my  reflections  to  hear  Horace 
announce  that  he  intended  to  meet  her  at  a 
ball  that  night,  and  declare  that  nothing  on 
earth  should  dissuade  him.  Knowing  how 
violent  his  feelings  were,  and  the  serene 
bloodlessness  of  Miss  Otway's,  I  imagined 
there  would  be  a  scene,  in  which  Horace 
would  only  come  off  second  best :  however, 
he  swore  a  mighty  oath  that  go  he  would, 
and  he  kept  his  word — ^most  unfortunately. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
after  the  ball,  a  young  man,  who  had  for 
some  years  acted  as  his  assistant,  came  to 
me  in  great  distress.  All  those  who  were  in 
daily  intercourse  with  Horace  became  warmly 
attachcd'to  him  $  and  the  manner  of  this  poor 
fellow  plainly  testified  to  the  affection  with 
which  his  master  had  inspired  him. 

Mr.  Saltoun  had,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  desired  him  to  sit  up  until  his  re- 
turn from  the  ball*  Horace  came  back  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  morning,  unlocked 
bis  desk,  took  out  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gold,  and  then  went  out,  without  chang- 
ing his  dress  or  saying  where  he  was  going. 
He  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  as  it  would 
appear  t  and  from  that  time  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  him.  This  intelligence  dis- 
turbed me  very  much ;  it  was  so  onltke  hia 
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usual  habits;  and  from  the  frust  of  his  not 
having  changed  his  dress-coat  and  merely 
taking  money,  I  feared  that  his  interview, 
with  Miss  Otway  had  urged  him  to  some 
recklessness,  I  caused  inquiries  to  be  set 
on  foot ;  but  without  success :  altogether, 
there  was  so  much  mystery  about  the  affair, 
that  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  detec- 
tive police. 

Three  days  more  passed  in  suspense,  an4 
nothing 'Was  ascertained,  further  than  that 
he  had  been^  seen,  within  two  hours  of  his 
leaving  his  own  residence,  with  some  char- 
acters of  a  worse  than  suspicious  order,  and 
that  he  then  appeared  to  be  much  intoxi- 
cated. The  night  following,  as  I  was  enters 
ing  the  small  house  which  I  occupied  when 
called  to  town,  I  was  touched  on  the  shoul- 
der by  a  shabbily  dressed  man.  **  You  are 
on  the  look-out,  I  take  it,  sir,  for  Dr.  Sal- 
toun "  (the  poor  always  call  surgeons  doctor, 
and  address  physicians  merely  as  Mr.  So- 
and-so).  I  repUed  eagerly  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  said  he  knew  where  he  was,  and 
that  he  was  safe  and  cared  for ;  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to  get  at 
him ;  but  that  he  would,  .if  I  liked,  manage 
it ;  and  then  I  might,  if  I  had  pluck,  get  him 
away. 

I  knew  my  informant  well ;  the  name  by 
which  he  was  generally  known  was  '*  Round- 
the-comer-Bob ; "  he  gained  his  living  by 
''  looking  after  lost  articles,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  and  had  been  more  than  once  **  in 
trouble,"  as  the  phrase  goes :  his  low  brow, 
short-cropped  head,  and  that  indefinably 
suspicious  look  which  constant  apprehension 
of  justice  gives,  stamped  him  in  legible  type 
as  one  of  **  the  dangerous  classes."  But  I 
had  had  o|^rtunities  of  showing  him  kind« 
ness,  and  felt  certain  that  he  would  do  hia 
best  to  assist  me. 

I  made  further  inquiries,  and  ascertained 
sufficient  to  decide  me  at  once  to  accompany 
him  that  night.  It  would  be  uninteresting 
to  detail  our  conversation  to  the  reader,  for  it 
was  so  completely  interlarded  with  thieves' 
slang  as  to  be  utterly  nnintelligible  to  the 
uninitiated.  If  my  starting  on  this  expedi- 
tion with  a  well-known  bad  character  b« 
considered  foolhardy,  I  would  remark  that, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  city  mission-^ 
aries,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  so  itad- 
ily  gain  free  access  into  disreputable  hooaea 
and  dens  of  iaHsmy  in  London  aa  T^t1i^w^ 
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students.  Whether  it  be  that  we  are  a  rec- 
ognized necessity  of  humanity,  or  that  ve 
are  accustomed  to  give  without  charge  the 
benefit  of  our  professional  skill,  or  that  we 
are  distinguished,  especially  when  young 
and  on  the  up-hill  aide  of  life,  by  a  breadth, 
bordering  on  latitudinarianism,  in  our  views 
of  the  failings  of  humanity,  I  can  hardly  say : 
certain  it  is,  that  hardly  any  door  is  closed 
to  the  medical  student,  and  the  words, "  It's 
only  the  doctor,"  give  us  the  cntrke  into 
places  where  policemen  are  rarely  seen,  and 
even  then,  never  alone.  I  must  own,  that 
the  wilder  the  student^the  greater  his  chance 
of  a  welcome ;  while  the  freedom  of  admis* 
sion  decreases  in  inverse  proportion  with 
the  respectability  of  the  physician. 

Within  the  hour  I  was  following  Bob ; 
and  we  traversed  above  a  mile  on  foot, 
through  regions  of  misery,  poverty,  and 
crime.  At  that  time  "  Seven  Dials  "  was  in 
the  full  swing  of  lawlessness  and  disorder. 
As  we  passed  through,  each  of  the  numer- 
ous lanes  were  literally  choked  with  people, 
moving  to  and  fro  with  the  sort  of  restless, 
aimless  motion  of  maggots  in  a  cheese. 
Women  without  caps,  with  disordered  hair 
and  ragged  gowns,  shouted  in  that  peculiar, 
husky,  cracked  voice  which  certifies  to  a 
hard  life  and  dissolute  habits ;  gas  flared, 
and  children  swarmed ;  **  city  arabs,"  rag- 
ged, stunted,  unwashed,  unwholesome,  but 
of  a  precocious  vice.  There  was  a  street 
chanter,  singing  some  doggerel  rhymes  of  the 
gallows  literature  class,  to  which  he  ob- 
tained an  audience  tolerably  attentive.  At 
one  gin-palace  there  was  some  uproar  going 
on  within,  and  the  glare  .threw  out  in  shadow 
against  the  decorated  windows  figures  en- 
gaged in  active  combat ;  the  women  had 
crowded  round,  and  were  actually  kneeling 
on  each  other's  shoulders,  or  holding  their 
children  up  in  their  arms,  to  have  a  better 
view  of  the  fray ;  the  unfortunate  little  crea- 
tures screaming  with  delight,  and  reporting 
progress  in  language  of  astonishing  vileness, 
interspersed  with  a  variety  of  oaths.  We 
passed  on,  and  soon  gained  some  more  re- 
tired streets,  which  are,  towards  midnight, 
though  in  the  heart  of  all  this  seething 
movement,  generally  very  still.  The  houses 
■eemed  without  life ;  the  inhabitants  dead  or 
asleep.  Two  or  three  roystering  fellows 
broke  into  a  song,  but  we  turned  the  comer 
and  it  died  away  s  a  couple  of  cabs  and 


wretched-looking  horses  were  standing, 
vainly  hoping  for  a  fare  ;  they  looked  fit  for 
the  knackers,  and  the  men  were  asleep  on 
their  boxes,  having  the  look  of  fixtures  in 
that  deserted  thoroughfare.  We  emerged 
presently  from  this  to  a  district  nearer  to  the 
fashionable  part  of  London,  but  not  a  whit 
more  respectable.* 

In  a  forlorn  quarter,  branching  from  one 
of  the  many  deserted  and  disreputable  naxw 
row  streets,  was  a  little  court,  swarming 
with  people.  The  entrance  was  almost 
blocked  up  by  men  of  a  low-lived,  sinister 
aspect,  unshorn,  unwashed ;  the  small  black 
clay  pipe  ever  between  their  lips.  Not  with^ 
out  difficulty,  we  made  our  way  through  theoa, 
and  then  plunged  into  an  interior  darkness. 
We  had  no  light,  as,  of  course,  we  aToided 
every  thing  which  could  attract  observation, 
so  I  nearly  fell  over  what  I  imagined  to  be 
a  bundle  of  rags,  but  which  was,  in  reality, 
a  human  being  stretched  in  a  doorway:  an 
oath,  and  some  filthy  language,  was  the  re- 
turn for  my  awkwardness.  We  entered  a 
large,  low  room,  which  I  knew  at  once  to 
be  one  of  those  places  that,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  lodging-houses,  are,  in  •  reality, 
haunts  of  thieves,  and  are  chiefly  frequented 
by  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  abandoned 
women,t  under  the  nominal  superintendence 
of  an  old  Israelite  of  the  worst  description. 

At  a  table  were  seated,  in  close  confabula- 
tion, two  sinister-visaged  men — their  closely 
cropped  heads  betrayed  their  recent  place  of 
residence;  a  couple  of  bareheaded,  coarse- 
featured  women,  their  ears  adorned  with 
enormous  ear-rings,  were  plying  them  with 
liquor,  and  the  men  were  already  more  than 
three  parts  intoxicated.  A  well-to-do  sea- 
faring man,  very  probably  the  master  of  a 
merchant-vessel,  was  standing  in  parley  with 
a  brazen-faced  Jewess,  who  was  endeavoring 
to  inveigle  him  into  some  wickedness,  to 
judge  by  her  abominable  leer.  A  surly 
spoken  female  rose  on  our  entrance,  and 

*  Msrylebone,  which  had,  abootthe  time  I  write 
of,  146,000  inbabitanU  to  every  1,600  Rtsitute  acres, 
and  Wiis  densely  populated  by  the  lower  orders, 
thoogh  nothing  in  comparison  *to  what  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. 

t  In  such  bouses,  often  the  reftl  owner  of  tbe 
property  has  no  control  over  those  who  inlinblt 
them.  A  house  is  let  to  one  nan,  who  sublets  it; 
and  these  tenonts  often  repeat  the  operation,  so  as 
to  proiluce  an  indefinite  number  of  vngrnuts  \n 
possession,  who  defy  any  ordinary  means  of  tum- 
tng  them  out. 
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seemed  about  to  bar  our  furtber  progress ; 
but  a  few  words,  unintelligible  to  me— cant 
pass-words,  no  doubt— satisfied  her.  An- 
other dark,  ruffianly  looking  fellow  sprang 
up,  and  put  some  questions  in  the  same 
slang  $  it  was  replied  to  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  he  also  seemed  content. 

We  passed  through  an  inner  passage  and 
commenced  climbing  a  narrow  staircase. 
The  air  below  reeked  with  the  smell  of 
spirits  and  tobacco;  but  as  we  ascended, 
the  atmosphere  had  a  peculiar  miasma  about 
it  which  my  practised  organs  recognized  in- 
stantly. *'  Yes,  it's  very  bad,"  returned  the 
man,  in  answer  to  an  observation  from  me. 
•*  .You  jsee  we've  been,  down  in  the  fever, 
near  all  of'  us,  and  that  makes  it  not  any- 
ways sweet.  Oh,  yes,  there's  a  many  dead ; 
and  sometimes  we  hardly«know  what  to  do 
with  their  bodies  till  they  are  put  under,'' 

*tllow  did  you  get  the  fever  ?" 

'*  Veil,  I  do  believe  it  were  some  furni- 
ture which  old  Zacchy  bought  cheap ;  they 
said  it  came  from  a  fever  house :  it  were 
cheap,  tho'." 

We  crossed  a  room  devoid  of  any  furni- 
ture except  a  bed,  and  beneath  the  counter- 
pane my  eye  could  trace  the  sharpened  out- 
line of  a  human  figure;  the  death-odor 
proclaimed  the  rest'  Up  another  round  of 
steep  and  rotten  steps,  and  a  poor  girl,  one 
of  those  known  as  the  unfortanate  class, 
came  forward.  She  was  no  stranger  to  me, 
having  been  for  some  months  an  out-patient 

in Hospital.     She  made  no  difficulty, 

asked  no  question,  but,  placing  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  urged  me  forward,  and 
pointed  silently  to  a  mattress  on  the  floor 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  with  a  couple  of 
blankets  tossed  on  to  it }  there,  unclothed, 
senseless,  and  hopelessly  intoxicated,  lay,  or 
rather  crouched,  Horace  Saltoun.  But  oh ! 
how  changed  and  fallen  from  his  high  estate ! 
"  Yea,  ffuuiy  there  be  thai  have  run  cut  of 
their  tcits  far  M>omen ;  many  aUo  have  per- 
ishedf  Aaoe  erredf  and  sinned  for  vomen*" 

I  quickly  learned  all  that  was  needful  to 
know.  For  five  days  he  had  been  in  this 
wretched  condition ;  and  when  robbed, 
stripped,  plundered,  and  utterly  helpless, 
he  fell  into  this  poor  girl's  bands,  who,  find- 
ing him  abandoned,  as  being  good  for  noth- 
ing more,  took  charge  of  him  and  sent  to 
warn  his  friends. 

"Yes,  sir^  it's  a  terrible  thing:  but  I 


knew  him  well  when  I  was  at  —  Hospital  i 
he  was  always  very  kind  to  me.  It  was  of 
no  manner  of  use  trying  to  get  hold  of  him 
while  he  had  any  money  left ;  they  kept  him 
too  close  for  that.  But  here  is  his  watch, 
sir," — she  drew  it  from  some  folds  of  her 
poor,  shabby  dress, — "  a  friend  of  mine  took 
it  from  him  early  on,  and  gave  it  to  me, 
because  she  knew  he  had  been  good  to  some 
of  us  poor  girls.  He  was  tearing  drunk 
now  most  of  six  days ;  but  he's  quite  stupid 
now :  he  hasn't  eaten  any  thing  that  I  know 

of."  :  .      • 

She  gave  a  sharp,  hard  cough. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  badly,  Ellen.** 

She  pointed  to  the  unglazed  hole  in  the 
roof  that  did  duty  for  a  window.  "  How 
should  I  not  be,  sir  P  I  can  see  the  stars 
through  the  roof  as  I  lie  in  bed  of  a  night, 
and  most  nights  in  winter  I'm  soaked 
through.  I  often  think  I'd  be  glad  if  I  was 
took  before  the  snow  were  come.  You'll 
please  to  keep  it  quiet  about  the  watch,  sir," 
indicating  with  her  finger  the  man  outside. 

Poor  Ellen!  her  troubles  on  this  earth 
were  over  before  the  old  year  faded  into  the 
new.  With  her  assistance  I  contrived,  not 
without  difficulty,  to  get  Horace  conveyed 
away  into  his  own  residence  with  as  much 
privacy  as  possible,  where  I  established  him 
under  suitable  care.  Of  course  he  had  to 
be  recovered  very  gradually,  and  It  was 
some  time  before  he  could  be  pronounced 
sober.  Alas !  these  were  days  of  darkness, 
and  humiliation,  and  desolating  thoughts- 
seed,  the  fruit  of  which  was  bitterness  and 
remorse.  For  six  days  this  highly  gifted 
man  had  herded  with  the  scum  of  society-— 
degraded  far  below  the  level  of  the  beasts 
that  perish — without,  as  far  as  I  could  as- 
certain, one  sensible  interval. 

It  is  well  for  us  all,  perhaps,  that  women 
see  us  rather  as  we  appear  to  be  than  as  wt 
are,  or  have  been.  Which  of  us  has  attained 
to  manhood  whose  conscience  is  free  from 
reproach?  And  when  the  day  comes, — ^for 
which  we  all  hope  in  our  heart,—- and  we 
wring  the  hand  of  the  father  who  wishes  ua 
God-speed,  and  of  the  poor  mother  who 
tries  to  smile  that  she  may  not  weep,  and 
amid  the  plaudits  of  friends  we  take  our 
place  by  the  side  of  the  woman  we  have  just 
sworn  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  till  death, 
which  of  us,  I  say,  even  the  best  among  us, 
conld  not  repent  in  saekdoth  and  ashes  of 
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•cenes  of  wretched  Hoense  wbero  we  hare 
desecrated  our  better  selves  P  Do  none  of 
oa  feel  inclined  to  lay  our  hand  on  our  lips, 
and  wish  that  these  saddened  memories  of 
shameful  things  could  be  forever  sunk  in  the 
Lethean  waters,  and  that  we  could,  in  eyer 
so  faint  a  degree,  match  ourselves  with  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  the  wife  whose  fu- 
ture happiness  lies  in  our  hands  P 

How  Horace  escaped  a  fit  of  delirium 
tremens  I  cannot  telL  This  was  hiB  first 
outbreak,  and  a  .most  awful  one  it  was. 
Surely,  the  curse  of  his  family  had  broken 
loose.  I,  perhaps,  was  the  only  human  be- 
ing who  knew  of  his  long-kept  resolution, 
of  his  secret  temptations,  his  victorious 
struggles.  I  remembered  the  partictdars  of 
his  family  history,  the  unfortunate  episode 
of  his  sister's  life,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  I 
trembled  for  the  future.  It  testified  to  the 
'  wonderful  strei^^  of  his  constitution  that 
ha  recovered  as  he  did.  I  kept  him  for 
some  time  under  the  influence  of  sedatives, 
and  he  did  little  but  sleep  for  some  days. 
At  first,  it  was  more  than  half  a  lethargic 
stupor,  and  much  disturbed  by  dreams,  but 
it  gradually  acquired  a  better  tone.  I  used 
to  marvel  sometimes  as  I  watched  him  in  a 
sleep  so  profound  that  hardly  any  thing  dis- 
turbed him.  Then  followed  some  weeks  of 
very  variable  spirits,  and  he  complained 
much  of  distraction  and  inability  to  fix  his 
thoughts. 


the  better;  they  cannot  find  &ult  with  m 
shepherd  of  the  same  hue."  Against  this 
I  had  nothing  to  urge  in  reality,  though  I 
made  some  slight  pretence  of  doing  so  in 
appearance ;  the  insincerity  of  which  he  in- 
stantly detected  and  pshawed  down. 

An  interval  of  fifteen  months  elapsed, 
during  which,  owing  to  engagements,  I  saw 
but  little  of  him ;  though,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, I  was  not  without  anxious  thoughts* 
Towards  the  close  of  that  period,  a  young 
surgeon  told  me  of  a  disagreeable  occurrence. 
On  my  asking  after  Saltoun,  he  shook  his 
head. 

**  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing  wrong  there.  The  attendance  at  his 
classes  is  enormous,  and  he  does  manage  to 
pass  the  most  prodigious  dolts  that  ever  were 
bom.  Any  man  that  he  pronounces  fit,  may 
be  safely  backed  to  pass :  it's  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  college  to  pluck  him ;  ^d  be 
>vexes  the  hearts  of  the  authorities  terribly 
by  his  unvarying  success,  of  which  he,  per- 
haps, makes  too  much  boast.  He  is  con- 
fessedly the  most  original  and  able  grinder 
that  ever  appeared,  and  a  perfect  godsend 
to  all  the  idle  scapegraces,  as  they  know 
full  well:  moreover,  he  inspires  most  of 
them,  and,  indeed,  all  who  know  him,  with 
a  really  personal  afiiection.  But  this  is  not 
what  I  had  to  tell  you.  Last  week  I  called 
him  in  to  a  patient,  to  consult  on  the  ad- 


His  recovery  at  length  seemed  complete,  visability  of  an  operation.    He  pronounced 


and  he  applied  himself  with  his  accustomed 
ardor  to  his  old  pursuits.  His  escapade 
had  not  oozed  out,  and  not  long  after,  a 
public  appointment  be}ng  vacant  as  lecturer 

at Hospital,  it  was  signified  to  him  on 

the  part  of  the  authorities,  who  were  not 
unnaturally  anxious  to  place  on  their  staff 
a  man  of  such  recognised  ability,  that  if  he 
should  stand  he  would  have  every  chance  of 
■sccess.  To  the  surprise  of  evMy  one^  he 
declined  3  alleging  his  love  of  independence 
and  his  attachment  to  his  present  employ- 
ment. When  in  private  I  made  allusion 
ts  it,  he  exclaimed,  with  much  bitterness, 
<<  What  right  has  sooh  a  devil-tempted  man 
as  you  know  me  to  be,  to  place  himself  wil- 
fiiUy  oa  a  pedestal,  only  to  be  inevitably 
hurled  thence  at  some  ^ture  day  with  tl)e 
gntster  ignominy!  No,  no  1  the  young  vag- 
abonds who  form  my  andieaoe  are  the  most 
St  for  ne:  if  I  hsva  bhusk  aheep^aoauMh 


it  necessary;  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  a 
certain  hour  next  day  he  should  perform  it, 
with  my  assistance.  I  was  detained  a  few 
minutes  by  my  cab  breaking  down,  and  was 
a  little  after  time.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
that  he  had  commenced  without  me.  .  I  en- 
tered the  house ;  there  was  no  one  to  bar 
my  progress,  so  I  went  straight  into  the 
patient^s  room,  and  he  had  then  nearly  com- 
pleted the  operation.*'  Here  he  gave  me 
the  details,  which,  however,  could  not  inter- 
est general  readers:  it  will  suffice  to  add, 
that,  though  not  a  complicated  operation,  it 
was  one  in  which  the  slightest  mistake  would 
be  dangerous,  if  not  &taL  **l  glided  m 
nois^easly,  and  stood  behind  the  patient, 
and  then  I  was  immediatdy  struck  by  ths 
deathly  pallor  of  Saltoun's  face.  He  looked 
iq>  for  am  instant,  but  cut  away  with  a  Btead|i 
and  dexterous  hand.  But  that  single  gknee 
told  me  hit  state— that  staring,  'vaoa&t  eye, 
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and  Btolid,  ezpresaionless  face.    He  was  at 
that  moment  completely  intoxicated.    My 
blood  ran  cold,  and  my  face  grew  as  white 
as  his  when  the  awful  consequences  flashed 
on  my  mind  of  the  smallest  tremor  or  failure 
of  nerve.    I  dare  say  the  whole  thing  did 
not  occupy  three-quarters  of  a  minute ;  but 
it  seemed  an  hour  to  me.    He  completed  it 
with  perfect  skiU,  aitd  sat  down  without  a 
wordy  staring  stolidly  at  the  knife,  and  the 
blood  on  his  hands.    I  stepped  forward,  and 
in  silence  arranged  the  bandages,  as  though 
I  had  only  been  waiting  in  order  to  do  so ; 
and  as  soon  as  decency  permitted,  I  passed 
my  arm  through  his,  and  we  left  the  house 
together.     I  quickly  found  my  suspicions 
'  were  correct :  he  was  stolidly  drunk,  and 
when  he  had  gained  his  own  rooms,  he  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  me  for  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  my  cursed  officious  med- 
dling.   Then  he  shed  some  maudlin  tears. 
But  bah !  it's  horrid  to  see  this,  or  to  have  to 
BpeoR  of  it  in  such  a  fine  gifted  fellow  as  he 
is.    I  gave  strict  charge  to  his  servant,  and 

to  Mr. ,  his  assistant,  and  I  hope  it  will 

be  a  warning  to  him  i  for  had  any  one  be- 
side myself  perceived  his  state,  or  had  his 
knife  slipped,  nothing  could  have  saved  the 


I  say,  crawl,  crawl,  creep,  creep."    Then 
would  ensue  a  fearful  paroxysm,  and  be 
would  make  snatches  at  the  bedclothes,  or 
oower  beneath  them,  or  peer  over  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  with  an  expression  of  horror  and 
fright  difficult  to  forget — ^murderous  in  its 
terror.    The  delirium  was  not,  perhaps,  of  a 
more  than  usually  violent  kind,  but  it  ap- 
peared so  from  the  great  bulk  and  the  enor- 
mous personal  strength  of  the  patient.    It 
required  the  utmost  efforts  of  four  able  men 
to  keep  him  down  in  bed.    Now,  unless  phys- 
ical force  be  applied  so  as  not  only  to  be 
perfectly  adequate  but  also  to  appear  over- 
whelming, I  have  always  found  it  productive 
of  more  harm  than  good :  so,  after  repeated 
trials,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  him  in 
a  recumbent  position  by  means  of  a  strong 
webbing  across  his  chest,  which  was  fastened 
down  to  the  two  sides  of  the  bed.    He  made 
several  attempts,  when  he  broke  loose  by 
accident,  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  win- 
dow.   He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  per- 
fectly remembered  this,  and  that  he  did  it, 
not  from  the  desire  of  suicide  which  he  af- 
terwards experienced,  but  that  he  felt  the 
conviction  of  being  able  to  float  painlessly 
on  the  air. 


life  of  that  unlucky  man  he  was. operating       His  screams  and  yells  were  awfhl,  and 
on,  or  of  his  own  character :  for  he  was  too  when  they  ceased  he  gabbled  incessantly- 


stupefied  to  have  corrected  any  mistake. 
How  he  did  it  at  all  is  a  marvel :  only  the 
mechanical  dexterity  of  long  practice  got 
him  through."  I  received  this  news  very 
gloomily.  *'Nay,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  bad 
habit,  but  not  a  deadly  one.  There  are 
many  more  old  drunkards,  you  know,  than 
old  physicians."  And  with  this  scrap  of 
Rabclaisisn  philosophy,  he  left  me. 

After  this  no  one  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  I  was  quickly  summoned  to  attend 
Saltoun  4n  a  severe  attack  of  delirium  tre- 
mens. There  lay  the  strong  man,  raving  of 
devils  and  snakes,  and,  as  he  expressed  it, 
creeping  things  innumerable,  both  small  and 
great  I  his  face  flushed,  his  eyes  bloodshot 
and  glistening,  his  tongue  ^bitten  through, 
and  his  black  lips  streaked  with  foam.  He 
was  struggling  with  all  his  strength  against 
imaginary  demons,  and  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  that  he  was  devil-possessed,  and 
that  his  time  was  come  to  go  to  outer  dark- 
ness. "  Oh,  devils  of  the  air,  how  they  glare 
on  me !  Messengers  of  Satan,  sent  to  bufiet 
me,  111  have  it  out  with  you  yet    00",  off  1 


it  seemed  a  veritable  diarrhoea  of  worda, 
sopaetimes  in  senseless  soliloquy,  sometimes 
in  ejaculations  addressed  to  the  imaginary 
beings  who  crowded  his  chamber  i  implor- 
ing their  pity,  or  deprecating  their  insults. 
Throughout,  consciousness  was,  as  it  were« 
broken  up  into  fragments,  exhibiting  an  ut- 
ter absence  of  that  alternate  continuity  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  as  present  in 
genuine  insanity.  In  brain  fever  the  same 
incoherency  is  generally  noticeable.  When 
he  became  a  little  more  quiet,  he  was  a  prey 
to  a  sort  of  universal  dread,  in  which  every 
form— every  sound— all  the  relations  of  ex- 
istence seemed  to  inspire  him  with  a  name* 
less  fear.  For  this  he  did  not  attempt  to 
assign  any  reasonable  cause;  and  it  was 
pitiable  to  see  how  he  would  start  and  trem- 
ble even  at  the  shutting  of  a  door  or  the  en- 
trance of  his  servant  into  the  room. 

The  delirium  ran  its  course,  leaving  him 

,in  a  state  of  settled  dejection :  for  days  he 

would,  if  allowed,  sit  dumb  and  motionlea% 

apparently  without  desire  or  will ;  his  arms 

fbidedt  his  head  sunk  on  his  ehett,  and  hit 
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eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  with  an  expression 
ef  the  deepest  gloom  ^  the  utmost  that  could 
be  extracted  from  him  in  reply  to  any  ques- 
tion was,  "  yes,"  or  "  no."  Here  was  the 
depression  of  the  mind  without  fever  so  well 
delineated  by  an  ancient  writer,*  who  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  it  from  delirium  or  in- 
sanity, and  directs  attention  to  its  periodic 
nature.  At  length  he  began  to  lament  his 
fate  in  words :  this  was  an  improTcment. 
•*  Every  thing  reproaches  me,"  he  would  ex- 
claim. **  I  have  failed  miserably,  shame- 
fully ;  and  what  is  worse,  I  have  no  power 
to  reform.  AVould  to  God  that  such  a  devil- 
possessed  man  as  I  am  were  no  longer  here 
to  trouble  the  earth !  The  same  thing,  al- 
ways the  same — how  am  I  to  escape  ?  Oh, 
wretched  man  that  I  am  !  for  what  I  would, 
that  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  I  do ! " 

The  society  of  others,  fine  scenery,  a  bright 
sky,  only  seemed  to  aggravate  his  melan- 
dioly. 

«*  Light! "  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  God  I  were 
in  darkness  that  should  be  eternal :  the  sun- 
shine bursts  on  me  charged  with  the  memo- 
ries of  other  days— of  joys  that  I  shall  never 
know  again ! "  f 

**  I  admit,  Horace,  that  you  regard  life 
thus  at  present  j  but  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  it  is  because  you  have  by  your  excess 
lamentably  deranged  your  health.  You  have 
congestion  of  the  liver  at  this  moment." 

He  quoted  the  heathen  maxim,  "  Mori 
Ucet  cui  vivere non placet" 

**  If  God  had  not  intended  you  for  some 
purpose  he  would  not  have  saved  your  life. 
You  have  life,  therefore  you  have  work." 

To  all  he  would  only  gloomily  shake  his 
head.  He  brought  forward  the  famous  ar- 
gument of  antiquity :  "  A  malia  igitur  mora 
abducit,  non  a  bonis.** 

**  Look  at  yourself  from  out  of  yourself," 
I  urged,  *'  if  that  be  possible :  resist  this 
fbul  fiend;  prescribe  for  yourself  as  you 
would  for  another  man." 

I  insisted  on  reading  him  the  description 

*  Areteeos  of  CnppadociSi  in  bis  book  on  the 
esii^es  and  symptoms  of  chronic  di8efl.«e<i. 

t  I  mny  remnrk  that  if  Mit'S  Otwsy  jilted  Horace 
it  wfu  not  because  she  loved  any  one  else,  but  from 
innate  henrtlossness.  She  pursued  the  same  sys- 
tem until  the  bloom  of  youth  had  faded,  and*  nt 
last  married  a  notorions  profligate.  Saltoun  hardly 
ever  nllude<l  to  her  ofter  his  recovery.  When  love 
is  extinguished  by  an  illness  it  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed it  was  rather  a  passion  of  the  physical  na- 
tore  than  a  true  afiectiou  of  the  soul. 


given  of  the  insanity  of  melancholy  by 
ous  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  also  the 
treatises  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  CasUanua, 
who  term  it  Athumia,  or  Acedia,  and  de- 
scribe admirably  that  nervous  despondent 
state  which  so  frequently  terminated  in  sui- 
cide among  the  monks.*  By  this  he  was 
entrapped  into  taking  a  professional  view  of 
the  disease ;  but  he  relapsed  when  he  per« 
ceived  his  inconsistency,  and  quoted,  finally, 
Cicero,— 

"  Cause  why  I  should  commit  suicide, 
there  was  none ;  why  I  should  wish  it,  muck  I  "* 

<*  That,"  I  said,  <*  was  the  Boman's  rea- 
son for  living,  and  not  dying,  and  goes 
against  you. 

This  he  denied  strenuously  at  first,  but 
more  faintly  afterwards.  However,  I  was 
too  well  pleased  that  I  could  move  him  to 
the  exertion  of  argument  to  care  much  which 
of  us  got  the  best  of  it ;  the  point  was  not 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  the  discussion 
continued  for  several  days  on  both  sides 
with  great  earnestness.  I  on  my  part  prom* 
ised  that  if  he  convinced  me,  I  would  not 
only  not  interfere  to  prevent  his  suicide,  but 
would  advise  him  as  to  the  easiest  means  of 
carrying  out  his  purpose.  After  some  litde 
time  it  was  evident  to  me  that  though  he 
still  argued,  he  did  it  as  it  were  out  of  him- 
self, and  against  his  own  inclinations.  I  felt 
his  pulse. 

*<  Confess,"  I  said,  « that  you  are  cured : 
no  man  whose  pulsations  are  as  firm  and 
regular  as  yours  seriously  contemplates  self- 
destruction — ^the  most  cowardly  crime,  and 
also  the  greatest  mistake,  a  man  can  com- 
mit." 

He  gave  a  genuine  hearty  laugh,  the  first 
I  had  heard  since  his  illness,  and  owned 
that  I  spoke  truth.  From  that  day  his  spir- 
its rose ;  he  began  to  take  open-air  exercise, 
to  notice  children  and  dogs,  and,  in  fact,  to 
approach  in  some  degree  to  his  old  condi- 
tion. 

"  Horace,"  I  said,  the  night  before  he  left 
me,  ''  I  wish  much  that  you  would,  if  you 
can,  give  me  an  account,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, of  your  sensations  previous  to  these 
two  attacks." 

He  acquiesced  at  once. 

*'  I  hardly  know  how  to  commence,  PauL 
Do  you  mean  when  it  was  that  I  first  felt  a 
desire  for  spirits  P  " 

•  Castianns,  lib.  iz. 
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**  I  mean  when  and  how  you  first  became  liye.    Again  it  patted  off,  and  for  eighteen 


sensible  of  it.** 

*'  Well,  I  am  not  sore,  but  I  think  erer 
since  I  was  about  fourteen.  I  liked  the 
smell  sometimes  more  than  at  others :  there 
are  days  when-  I  have  smelt  at  a  bottle  of 
spirits  of  wine  or  whiskey  with  the  strangest 
pleasure ;  but  occasionally  it  has,  on  the 
contrary,  caused  mtf  to  shudder." 

"  Did  vou  never  taste  P  " 

"  No ;  not  since  my  father's  death.  I  was 
about  seventeen  then,  and  I  made  a  solemn 
resolution  not  to  do  so :  neither  did  the  ef- 
fort to  keep  it  cost  me  as  much  as  might  be 
thought,  for  I  had  an  inward  conviction  that 
the  first  failure  would  be  a  costly  one.  As 
months  went  on  I  became  aware  that  these 
sensations  of  craving  were  much  stronger  at 
certain  times ;  that  they  were  preceded  by 
dejection  of  spirits,  extreme  unrest,  and  irri- 
tability, and  an  odd  feeling  of  sinking  and 
faintness/' 

'*  Well,  but  when  was  the  first  occasion  ?  " 

'<  Let  me  alone,  will  you,  Paul  ?  I'm  com- 
ing to  that  The  time  when  the  fiend  first 
grasped  me  so  as  to  bo  felt,  was  immedi- 
ately after  my  sister's  attack :  for  five  days 
I  kept  my  own  room,  a  prey  to  the  most 
unaccountable  end  unreasonable  mental  an- 
guish. At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it 
passed  away,  and  I  resumed  my  usual  em- 
ployment Once  again  it  made  its  pres- 
ence known,  and  this  time  more  severely. 
I  used  to  awake  at  night  and  lie  for  hours 
full  of  terror  and  misery;  the  cold  sweat 
breaking  out  on  me  at  every  pore :  it  was 
prolonged  also,  and  it  was  the  lecret  reason 
of  my  hasty  visit  to  you ;  indeed,  it  so  far 


months  I  was  free.  Of  the  miserable  night 
when  I  actually  fell,  I  can  give  little  or  no 
account  I  remember  feeling  stunned ,  chok- 
ing, and  miserable :  wherever  I  turned  one 
peculiar  laugh  haunted  me ;  then  I  grew  sick 
and  faint,  almost  senseless;  then  I  went 
home  for  money.  I  recollect  gulping  down 
glass  after  glass  of  raw  spirits  without  one 
minute's  interval:  I  did  it  quickly  and 
greedily ;  beyond  that  all  is  blank.  Since 
then  I  have  not  been  my  own  master.  The 
demon  is  occasionally  still,  but  it  is  in  pot- 
session.  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of 
the  premonitory  stages  of  the  last  attack : 
how  the  first  instant  that  the  mad  craving 
for  intoxication  came  I  groaned  aloud.  I 
knew  it,  and  burst  into  a  cold  sweat  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  horrors  to  come.  I  sought 
to  hide  myself  from  view :  I  loathed  and 
hated  myself,  and  every  thing  else.  I  passed 
the  night  in  dreams;  alternately  enjoying 
the  ecstasy  of  intoxication,  and  beholding 
myself  as  it  were  out  of  myself,  wallowing 
in  every  sort  of  degradation." 
"  Why  not  have  come  to  me  P  " 
"  I  meant  it,  Paul.  I  had  packed  my  car- 
pet-bag ;  but  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground 
in  a  paroxysm  of  wretchedness,  to  which  I 
never  experienced  any  parallel.  I  fainted 
away  twice ;  and  when  I  recovered  my  senset« 
I  felt  that  nothing  but  spirits  could  satisfy 
me.    I  could  not  eat  or  sleep  for  thinking 

of  it  At  last  I  took  a  bottle  of  spirits 
of  wine  in  my  hand  and  smelt  at  it  It 
made  me  shiver  all  over  with  a  strange  joy : 
it  seemed  to  promise  relief-^iappiness.  In 
another  instant  I  swallowedhalf  of  it  raven- 


worked  on  me  that  if,  on  the  occasion  of  |  ously ;  then  more  and  more  succeeded  at 
your  coming  up  to  hurry  me  down  to  dinner,  i  quickly  as  possible.  I  never  felt  it  burn  my 
you  had  entered  the  room  five  minutes  later, '  mouth ;  I  only  thought  how  happy  I  should 
you  would  have  found  only  my  lifeless  body."  ;  soon  be." 

'*Now,  Horace!    People  usually  have  a !     "Do  you  remember  performing  theoper- 

motivc,  rational  or  irrational,  which  they  at-  ation  on P  " 

sign  to  themselves  when  they  purpose  sui-  ,  "  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  My  first 
dde ;  what  would  yourt  have  been  ?  "  awakening  to  consciousness  was  to  find  my- 

"  I  can  hardly  say :  not  actually  unhappi-  self  fastened  down  in  my  bed,  forcibly  held« 
ness,  for,  though  at  the  moment  I  was  a  prey  to  horrors  unutterable.  I^deout 
gloomyattheseparationthat  had  just  taken  things  glared  at  me  firom  the  walls;  the 
place,  I  was  not  hopeless ;  not  icDcUum  vita,  most  disgusting  reptiles  crawled  over  me  in 
fori  loved  life,  and  enjoyed  it  after  my  fash-  swarms ;  there  seemed  to  my  imagination 
ion ;  but  the  conviction  came  to  me  that  millions  of  them— on  the  floor,  on  the  ceil- 
tooncr  or  later  this  accursed  propensity  wonld  ing,  under  the  door :  in  vain  I  attempted  to 
get  the  better  of  me — and  if  it  does,  Paul,  throw  them  off  me." 
surely,  it  wore  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  ' 
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<<Do  you  recoUeot  struggling  to  leave 
your  bed  ?  " 

"  No ;  and,  Paul,  Fm  quite  certain  that  I 
did  not,  for  I  conceived  that  the  fiends  were 
wider  the  bed,  and  floating  in  the  air,  and 
that  bed  was  the  safest  place  for  me.  They 
frequently  touched  me,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  they  did  not  burn ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  felt  cold  and  moist.  I  thought 
they  repeatedly  stretched  out  long  glisten- 
ing arms  to  drag  me  out.  Then  the  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey  recurred  to  me— you 
have  seen  it— where  Death  is  starting  from 
out  of  the  tomb  to  strike  his  prey." 

I  argued  the  matter  with  him  for  a  minute 
or  two,  stating  that  he  had  uniformly  at- 
tempted to  leave  his  bed  and  the  room  ;  but 
he  maintained  with  singular  pertinacity,  that 
the  reverse  had  been  the  case. 

''  There  is  one  thing  I  observe,  Horace — 
you  always  speak  of  being  devil-possessed. 
Now,  metaphorically  speaking,  of  course  the 
propensity  to  drink  is  a  demon;  but  you 
don't  attach  more  meaning  than  that  to  the 
phrase  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,*'  he  returned,  quite  stub- 
bornly. '*I  firmly  believe  that  a  demon, 
bequeathed  to  me  •  by  direct  descent,  pos- 
sesses me — " 

''Collateral  descent,  I  should  say;  for 
you  told  me  your  father  was  not  so  plagued." 

He  proceeded  without  noticing  my  inter- 
ruption :  '*  That  this  is  entailed  on  me,  and 
that  it  is  an  active  and  malignant  spirit.  I 
knew  this  perfectly  well  when  I  was  tied 
down  in  b^ ;  and  I  remember  accounting 
for  it  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  one  of 
the  aerial  devils  named  by  certain  ancient 
writers,  which  are  slender  and  spiral-shaped, 
and  thus  enter  into  men's  bodies." 

**  Spiral-shaped  devils  P  "  I  said,  laugh- 
ing, in  spite  of  myself,  at  this  crowning  ab- 
surdity. "  Yqu  don't  mean  you  believe  that, 
Horace  ?  " 

<*  No ;  I  believe  the  fact,  but  not  the  so- 
lution. Indeed,"  he  added,  quite  seriously, 
**  It's  no  matter  how  one  of  them  obtains 
possession,  provided  it  effects  a  lodgement." 

His  settled  conviction  of  these  impressions 
heing  facts— namely,  his  dreadful  efforts  to 
remain  in  bed,  and  his  reception  of  the  spi- 
ral devil — ^was  quite  too  strong  to  be  van- 
quished. What  had  entered  the  herd  of 
swine  might  surely  possess  him,  he  affirmed : 


test.  This  filled  my  mind  with  sad  appre- 
hensions for  the  future :  was  this  a  taint  of 
insanity,  or  the  effect?  of  hypochondria  9 
That  when  his  health  was  quite  restored,  he 
should  obstinately  continue  to  maintain  these 
delusions  or  hallucinations,  was  extraordi- 
nary. Was  it  the  harbinger  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease-—the  first  sentinel  cry  of  the  brain,  to 
warn  that  the  judgment  was  becoming  im« 
paired  P 

From  many  particulars  conveyed  in  his 
curious  description  of  his  sufferings,  I  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  my  unfortunate  friend 
was  a  dipsomaniac:  at  least,  that  he  was 
periodically  attacked  by  that  particular  form 
of  insanity  popularly  so  called.  In  all  he 
said  the  account  was  strictly  consistent  with 
the  laws  (so  far  as  we  know  them)  which  reg- 
ulate mental  disease.  The  feelings  first 
change ;  then — and  not  till  then — the  intel- 
lect suffers.  The  premonitory  stage  may  be 
short,  or  long — ^years,  months,  or  days ;  but 
before  any  real  delusion  is  entertained,  the 
feelings  towards  those  around  undergo  a 
sensible  alteration.  This  is  what  is  termed 
the  incubation  of  insanity,  against  which  the 
patient  is  too  often  left  to  struggle  unaided. 

Simple  intoxication  is  impeded  spontane- 
ity of  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion,  but 
yet  with  increased  vitality ;  in  which  latter 
respect  it  differs  from  sleep :  into  this,  how- 
ever, it  ultiifiately  passes,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  oscillation,  whereby  tension  is 
succeeded  by  relaxation.  Delirium  tremens 
so  called  from  the  nervous  tremors  which 
characterize  it — ^is  simply  exhausted  vitality 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  accompanied 
by  sensations  of  terror,  crawling,  and  so 
forth.  After  repeated  attacks,  the  brain 
generally  softens,  the  mind  gives  way,  and 
the  patient  becomes  demented. 

Polydipsia  ebriosa,  or  drinking  to  drunk- 
enness, is  not  insanity,  though  it  often  causes 
it.  A  man  may  get  drunk  at  a  dinner  party, 
or  on  a  holiday,  or  some  favorable  occasion ; 
others,  especially  among  the  lower  orders, 
will  have  what  they  call  a  "  spree,"  but  re- 
turn to  their  work  in  a  day  or  two :  some 
get  drunk  habitually  every  Saturday  night, 
and  continue  so  till  the  Monday ;  others  get 
drunk  systematically  every  night  of  their 
lives,  but  by  following  their  usual  avocations 
all  day  in  the  open  air,  they  escape  serious 
consequences  for  a  wonderfully  long  time ; 


so  at  last  I  yielded  the  point,  but  under  pro-  but  the  insanity  which  is  known  as  Dipso- 
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mania  differs  from  all  these.  The  patient 
has  no  pleasure  in  mirth,  company,  Anacre- 
ontic songs,  and  so  forth.  He  rarely  drinks 
in  society,  and  is  often  abstinent  between  the 
fits,  and  even  shudders  at  wine  or  alcohol 
after  a  severe  attack.  It  is  preceded  by 
great  mental  misery,  causeless  dread,  sensa- 
tions of  sinking.  It  is  not  with  boon  com- 
panions that  he  drinks^  nor  for  the  pleasure 
of  drinking,  but  it  is  in  order  to  become  in- 
toxicated ;  and  it  is  in  haste,  in  solitude  and 
gloom,  that  he  gulps  down  glass  after  glass 
of  any  thing  that  will  gratify  this  morbid 
craving. 

Bearing  these  distinctions  in  mind,  the  ap- 
parent inconsistency,  the  mixture  of  strength 
and  feebleness,  in  Saltoun's  conduct,  wiU  be 
understood,  and  the  better  traced  to  its  true 
source.  He  recovered,  to  all  appearance, 
completely,  and  for  upwards  of  three  years 
enjoyed  perfect  health.  His  conduct  was 
remarkable  for  its  regularity;  his  upward 
course  in  his  professional  career  was  rapid ; 


his. fame  increased,  and  of  course  his  income 
in  the  same  proportion.  He  obtained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  successful  pri- 
vate tutor  ("coach"  or  "grinder"  is  the 
term)  that  ever  defied  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

"  Grinding  is  a  bad  system,"  he  often  said 
to  me.  "  A  yearly  examination  of  each  pu- 
pil, by  properly  constituted  authorities,  as 
to  the  progress  made  would  almost  destroy 
my  business,  and  would  choke  off  all  the 
blockheads  and  idle  scamps  that  crowd  into 
every  profession." 

"  It's  a  monotonous  employment." 

"  It  would  be  if  I  always  taught  the  same 
men,  but  I  don't.  Mv  grand  secret  lies  in 
this :  I  teach  them  only  what  is  essential  to 
pass  them,  and  cut  away  any  superfluous 
burden  on  the  memory  without  mercy;  I 
sift  the  lectures  and  books  for  the  men,  and 
give  them  the  essence." 

He  seemed  so  well,  that  I  was  quite  satis- 
fied ;  in  fact,  I  was  too  glad  to  condemn  my 
own  theory,  and  believe  him  a  cured  man. 


THOSE  DOGS   OF  ITALIANS! 

**  No  doubt  all  the  people  in  Italy  might  be  called 
Itnliaus,— > 

**  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  Riongrels,  spanielb, 

curs, 
Shou^hs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are 

'clcpcd 
All  by  tlio  name  of  dogs.** — Lord  Derby's  S^tch 

on  th«  Addre$$* 

Thanks,  courteous  Rnpcrt,  for  tho  (gentle  gird ; 

We  thank  thee,  peer,  for  teaching  us  the  word. 

As  do;;s  arc  dofp,  whatever  tlieir  build  or  breed, 

Italians  are  Italians,  be  tfaoir  seed 

From  Alp  or  Apennino,  reared  north  or  south. 

In  Mitnn  s  moixtnro  or  Apulia's  drouth. 

And  why  should  Italv  the  ima^re  spurn, 

And  from  such  parallel  in  ani^cr  turn  ? 

If  "  every  dog/'  we're  told,  "  will  have  his 
dny," 

Sore  Italy  for  hen  may  Imps  and  pray. 

Then  do<]pi  have  such  troo  iiearts,  such  faithful 
natures, 

Poets  have  ranked  them  o'er  their  fellow-crea- 
tures : 

And  dop«  are  blest  with  scent,  to  smell  out  ver- 
min, 

Shroud  they  in  sackcloth,  crouch  they  under 
ermine ; 

And  dog:*«  arc  swift  their  quarry  to  pursue ; 

And  dop:s  are  sharp  of  teeth  to  rcna  it,  too, — 

And  roost  in  this,  do;^'  wit  our  own  transcends— 

The  precious  art  of  knowing  foes  from  friends ; 

And  Dunte  do^cdly  throuf^h  hell  did  jog; 

And  Miclincl  An^rclo's  a  grand  old  dog; 

From  all  ''sly  dogs,"  who  claims  to  bear  the 
bcllf 

The  subtle,  supple,  smooth  Kachiavel; 


Columbus  kept  his  dog-watch  not  in  v;iin ; 
And  Galileo's  tube  do^ed  Dinn's  train. 
What  was  the  soubriquet  that  came  most  handy. 
To  ^reat  Verona's  (greatest  lord  ? — Can  Grande-^ 
Which  means  "Big  Dog,"  and  this  was  he 

whose  power 
Found  DaiKe  shelter  in  his  exiled  hour. 
Nay,  turning:  to  tho  present  from  the  past. 
Upon  what  jollier  dog  was  crown  e'er  cast, 
Tnan  Victor,  at  Turin  1    Docs  land  or  sea  know 
A  sadder  dog  than  wretched  Bombalino? 
Yet,  ringed  with  fire  at  ever  lesi^enin^  distance. 
He  oiTers  still  a  do^gbd,  dotir  resistance. 
Venetia  writhing  Austria's  hoof  beneath, 
Aye  shows — and  soon  may  use — licr  canine  teeth. 
And  soon  the  parallel  may  hold  more  far, 
Should  Italy  reslip  her  dogs  of  war. 
Those  dogs,  who  stoutly  swam  the  Tyrrhene 

sea. 
With  Garibaldi-^grand  old  sea-dog  he ! 
Who — ^nnits  braving  hundreds — Npranj;  to  shore. 
And  swept — lieroic  pack — Trinacria  o'er. 
Let  stormed  Palermo,  let  McIbkzo  suj. 
When  British  bnll<^ogs  showed  moro  pluck  than 

they  ? 
Laughing  to  scorn  o'en  Scylla's  rival  bark. 
And  dodging  fierce  Chary bd is  in  tho  dark. 
To  ran,  close-mouthed,  their  Koyal  Kcynard 

down. 
Till  he  took  earth  in  Gaeta's  walled  town. 
Stanch,  steady,  dogs,  bow  quick  you  worked 

and  quiet. 
Scarce,  here  and  there,  one  young  hound  run- 
ning riot. 
Till  in  Caserta's  parks  and  paddocks  tame 
Hunting  once  moro  showed  out — a  royal  game. 
Yes,  courteous  Rupert— well  tho  image  holds — 
Italy's  dogs  are  up  !    Wolves— ware  tho  folds  f 

— PuncA. 
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From  The  Spectator. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  KNG- 
LAND.*    THK  POWKR  OF  THK   CKOWN. 

Public  opinion  for  the  moment  has  agreed 
to  consider  democracy  the  one  danger  of  the 
British  Constitution.    Less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  however,  our  fathers  looked  to 
the  royal  authority  as  the  influence  it  was 
the  duty  of  Englishmen  steadily  to  resist. 
The  distrust  of  the  crown,  it  is  said,  though 
it  has  died  out  among  a  middle  class,  con- 
ciliated by  the  virtues  of  the  present  reign, 
still  endures  in  the  higher  ranks,  growing 
keener  and  keener  as  we    approach   the 
throne.    Lord  Brougham,  who  understood 
the  position  of  at  least  one  king,  pronounces 
the  Constitution  safe  until  the  royal  line 
produces  a  man  of  genius.    Lord  George 
Bcntiuck,  Whig  by  instinct  and  tradition, 
though  not    by  party  connection,  always 
avowed  his  dread  of  the  influence  of  the 
throne.    The  Peers  have  once  or  twice  mut- 
tered at  what  they  deemed  stretches  of  the 
prerogative,  passed  over  lightly  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  have  once  within  the  present 
reign  compelled  the  sovereign  to  recede. 
Lord  Macaulay,  shortly  before  his  death, 
declared  the  crown  was  regaining  power, 
that  the  throne  **  was  a  more  active  estate 
than  it  had  been  since  George  IIL"    It  is 
certain  that  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
though  usually  concealed  with  care,  makes 
itself  every  now  and  then  distinctly  felt, 
more  especially  in  foreign  politics,  and  that 
twice  at  least  in  the  present  reign  the  crown 
has  beaten  strong  ministers  on  very  essen- 
tial points.    There  are  not  wanting  observ- 
ers who  believe  that  in  any  great  conflict  of 
parties  the  crown  might  assert  practically, 
though  not  openly,  its  old  supremacy.   Those 
who  entertain  these  ideas  may  well  read  with 
interest  Mr.  May's  sketch  of  the  last  open 
struggle  of  a  British  sovereign  for  personal 
ascendency.    His  first  volume,  though  nom- 
inally covering  the  whole  field  of  constitu- 
tional practice,  is  really  directed  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  this  great  struggle,  and  is  in  that 
sense  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  Eng- 
lish history.    The  story  has  been  related  in 
every  point  of  view,  from  that  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, who  holds  that  the  king  had  determined 
not  to  be  a  Doge,  to  that  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
who  thinks  the  king  apparently  a  blunder- 

*  The  OontUtutional  Sistorv  of  England^  nnce 
the  Acctuion  of  Gforgt  111,  By  Thoinns  KrskiDO 
May,  C.  B.    U)Dginaiu. 


ing  maniac.  But  they  all  fail  to  explain  the 
one  point  interesting  to  the  politician,  the 
means  by  which  the  king  attained  the  meas- 
ure of  power  he  is  admitted  by  all  to  have 
acquired.  All  rely  too  much  on  what  they 
call  the  **•  influence  "  of  royalty,  forgetting 
that  in  the  best  days  of  George  UL  he  never 
possessed  a  tithe  of  the  "  influence  "  of  our 
present  sovereign.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
May  for  making  this  point  clear,  for  display- 
ing with  the  minuteness  of  a  statist  rather 
than  an  historian,  the  material  resources 
then  wielded  by  the  king,  and  available  in 
his  struggle  for  independent  power. 

George  IIL. ascended  the  throne  at  a  sin- 
gular crisis  in  the  party  history  of  EnglancL 
The  great  Whig  houses  who  had  stood  in 
the  van  of  the  nation  during  its  secondhand 
successful  struggle  with  the  Stuarts,  had 
outlived  their  popularity.  For  nearly  n 
hundred  years  their  sway,  though  temperate 
and  on  the  whole  wise,  had  been  character- 
ized by  that  singular  infecundity  which  is 
the  bane  of  aristocratic  administrations. 
The  party  had  ceased  to  advance,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  social  politics. 
They  had  become  too  exclusive,  too  much 
inclined  to  believe  the  Revolution  the  end 
of  human  progress,  above  all,  too  apt  to 
consider  power  as  a  right  purchased  by 
their  courage  and  their  satrifices.  The  na- 
tion was  very  weary,  and  had  the  new  dy- 
nasty shown  high  qualities  of  any  one  kind, 
it  might  have  restored  a  form  of  government 
more  nearly  approaching  to  the  Stuart  reg- 
ime. Fortunately  for  England,  the  first 
two  Georges,  though  not  the  brutes  Mr. 
Thackeray  chooses  to  believe  them,  were 
men  singularly  unpalatable  to  the  English 
people.  The  nation,  it  is  true,  did  not  care 
a  jot  about  the  personal  vices  satirists  so 
eagerly  attacked.  A  popular  king  might 
have  had  a  dozen  mistresses  as  ugly  as  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  or  as  fat  as  Madame 
Walmoden,  without  exciting  wrath  among 
a  people  always  careless  about  royal  amours. 
But  the  nation  detested  the  German  ways^ 
tongue,  and  brusquerie  of  the  new  House, 
and  was  painfully  alive  to  the  loss  of  the  im- 
perial position  Marlborough's  victories  had 
secured.  Failing  the  kings,  they  endured 
the  Whig  magnates,  though  with  an  indifier* 
ence,  **  a  universal  deadness "  of  spirit, 
which  twice  plaeed  Whigs  and  dynasty  in 
jeopardy  tcgcther.    The  accession  of  a  king 
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youngs  frank,  and  English,  re-created  loy- 
alty, and  from  that  moment  the  power  of  the 
Whig  houses  began  to  decline. 

The  occasion  was  favorable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  monarchical  power,  and  the  new 
monarch  ascended  the  throne  with  the  steady 
resolve  to  rule.  He  would  be  a  king  after 
the  ancient  type,  the  real  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  active  as  well  as  nominal  source  of 
honor  and  advancement.  The  work  he  per- 
ceived was  a  difficult  one,  but  he  brought  to 
the  task  some  personal  and  many  extraneous 
advantages.  It  is  the  fashion,  now-a-days, 
to  deny  him  all  credit  for  capacity,  and, 
doubtless,  he  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
monarch  likely  to  succeed  in  a  competitive 
examination.  He  could  hardly  spell  better 
than  Frederick  the  Great,  disliked  littera- 
teurs 08  much  as  Napoleon,  and  had  no 
more  feeling  for  art  than  Peter  the  Great. 
It  is  nevertheless  quite  certain  that  he  did, 
single-handed,  change  the  position  of  the 
English  monarch,  that  if  he  failed  to  attain 
his  own  end  he  did  crush  the  dominant  aris- 
tocracy, and  that  he  did  for  sixty  years  se- 
cure to  himself  the  largest  share  in  the 
executive  of  Great  Britain.  Those  achieve- 
ments are  not  very  consistent  with  mental 
weakness,  and  in  truth  his  intellect  was  not 
weak.  It  was  only  narrow,  as  strong  minds 
without  culture  are  apt  to  be,  and  this  nar- 
rowness added  force  to  a  will  marked  from 
the  first  by  the  vehement  intensity,  which 
so  often  precedes  or  produces  incipient  in- 
sanity. His  capacity  was,  perhaps,  never 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  means 
he  adopted  to  secure  his  end.  In  his  pur- 
suit of  power  George  IIL  never  committed 
a  mistake.  He  never  once  gave  his  oppo- 
nents a  fair  ground  to  attack  his  prerogative, 
never  once  induced  his  people  to  transfer 
their  dislike  from  htm  to  the  kingly  office. 
No  monarch  has  been  subjected  to  a  more 
searching  criticism,  yet,  under  that  micro- 
scopic examination,  no  trace  of  a  plan  to 
evade  or  dispense  with  the  action  of  the 
legislature  has  been  found.  The  king  set 
himself  to  rule,  not  in  spite  of  Parliament, 
but  through  it,  and  to  this  end  sought  from 
the  beginning  to  secure  three  objects :  first, 
a  following  in  both  Houses  sufficient  to  se- 
cure him  a  free  choice  between  the  two  par- 
ties s  secondly,  a  commanding  influence  in 
the  election  of  that  following ;  and,  thirdly, 
a  ministry  willing  to  obey  his  behests. 
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He  attained  them  all,  only  to  find  that  all 
were  insufficient  to  secure  to  one  man  the 
personal  sovereignty  of  the  British  people, 
and  the  process  by  which  he  worked  out  his 
design  is  the  most  instructive  episode  in 
constitutional  history. 

The  king,  it  will  be  remembered,  wanted 
power  for  himself,  not  for  his  ministers.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  avail  himself,  except 
when  supported  by  his  premier,  of  all  the 
ministerial  boroughs.  He  managed,  it  is 
true,  to  filch  a  few  seats,  but,  as  a  rule,  he 
was  compelled  to  find  seats  pretty  much  like 
any  other  great  borough  dealer.  The  power 
of  creating  peerages  was  his  only  special  re- 
source, but,  considered  as  an  ordinary  dealer, 
his  resources  were  still  large.  He  had,  for 
example,  certainly  ten  times  the  pccuniory 
means  of  any  private  noble.  The  civil  list 
alone  was  £800,000  a  year,  and  though  this 
income  was  heavily  burdened,  more  than 
half  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  king. 
He  was  also  possessed  of  the  hereditary 
revenue  of  Scotland,  an  Irish  civil  list,  cer- 
tain duties,  the  droits  of  the  crown,  and  the 
revenues  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  at  least  a  million  more.  These 
resources  were  husbanded  with  a  frugality 
which  made  him  the  butt  of  the  satirists, 
yet,  in  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  reign, 
he  ran  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  which  sums  were 
voted  by  the  Parliament  they  had  helped  to 
buy.  The  people,  unable  to  comprehend 
such  expenditure  and  such  frugality, — a  king 
who  dined  on  mutton,  and  ran  in  debt  for 
a  million, — affirmed  that  the  money  was 
squandered  on  Germany.  Members  favored 
an  idea  which  screened  themselves,  and  the 
king,  while  living  on  the  revenue  of  Osna- 
bruck,  was  supposed  to  be  exhausting  Eng- 
land for  the  benefit  of  Hanover.  The  money 
was  really  spent  in  purchasing  a  faction  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  patron- 
age the  king  could  seize  was  devoted  to  the 
same  end.  The  sleepless  jealousy  of  the 
country  party  had  reduced  the  placemen  in 
the  House  from  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  to  sixty-nine,  but  there  were  other  in- 
fluences besides  votes  to  be  purchased. 
Offices  were  showered  on  borough  owners, 
on  powerful  constituents,  on  the  relatives  of 
members.  The  secret  service  money  was 
used  to  purchase  special  votes  on  important 
occasions,  one  treaty,  for  instance,  costing 
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£25,000  in  one  day.  Lottery  tickets  were 
assigned  to  members,  and  the  preference 
given  them  on  loans.  One  loan  in  particu- 
lar, for  £12,000,000,  was  issued  on  terms 
80  favorable  that  the  nation  lost  a  million 
sterling,  and  half  the  loan  was  assigned  to 
members  of  the  House.  Meanwhile  the 
Peers  were  controlled  by  less  dishonorable, 
but  more  despotic  meons.  When  George 
m.  ascended  the  throne,  there  were  but  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  Peers  of  Parlia- 
ment. Before  he  died  he  had  added  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  two  entire  thirds 
of  the  House  being  his  own  creation. 

With  absolute  sway  in  one  House,  and 
some  eighty  votes  in  the  other,  enough  to 
ensure  him  the  casting  voice  in  all  disputes, 
what  degree  of  political  authority  did  the 
king  acquire?  Simply  none.  The  power 
thus  purchased  from  day  to  day  secured 
him,  indeed,  vast  influence  as  the  dispenser 
of  patronage,  but  it  was  an  influence  sacri- 


ficed day  by  day  to  preserve  itself.  The 
king  never  once  succeeded  either  in  arrest- 
ing or  defying  the  national  will.  He  scarcely 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  aristocracy.  Three 
times  he  was  compelled  to  accept  ministers 
he  detested.  Twice  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  ministers  he  loved.  He  was  beaten 
by  a  London  demagogue,  beaten  by  the 
printers,  beaten  by  Parliament,  over  and 
over  again.  Twice,  it  is  true,  he  enjoyed  a 
full  measure  of  power,  but  how  P  Because 
he  had  selected  as  ministers,  men  (the  two 
Pitts)  who  were  the  idols  of  the  nation  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  whose  minds  completely 
dominated  his  own.  After  sixtv  years  of 
devotion  to  one  end,  pursued  with  unswerv- 
ing purpose,  with  marvellous  skill,  and  means 
such  as  no  British  sovereign  ever  possessed, 
George  HI.  left  the  royal  power  weaker  than 
when  it  came  into  his  hands.  His  prede- 
cessor could  veto  an  Act,  his  successor  could 
not  stop  the  one  measure  on  which  even  his 
hardened  conscience  felt  a  qualm. 


A  FEW  SIMPLE  REASONS  AGAINST 
SMOKING. 

(Prwcipalitf  addressed  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
tn  answer  to  his  letter  on  tiiat  abominable  practice.) 

BT  THE  MOTHER  OP  A  LAROR  FAUILY,  AKD 

TUS  WIDOW  OF  TIIREB  nUSBAMIM,  WHO 

ALL  SMOKED. 

1.  Because  it  injures  the  curtains. 

2.  Buciiuso  it  \»  injurious  to  the  furniture  gen- 
erally. 

d/Bccnusc  it  is  not  Af^reeablo  to  breakfast  in 
tho  room  when  the  gentlemen  have  been  smok- 
ing overnight. 

4.  Because  no  man's  temper  is  the  better  for 
it  the  next  inuniing. 

5.  Bccaasc  it  keeps  persons  np  to  late  hoars, 
when  every  respectable  person  ought  to  be  in 
bed. 

6.  Bccnnsc  the  smell  hnunts  a  man's  clothes, 
anil  his  beard,  nnd  his  hnir,  and  his  whiskers, 
and  his  whole  Ixxly,  for  days  afterwards — so 
much  so  thut  it  is  positively  uncomfortable  some- 
times to  fro  near  him. 

7.  Beonuise  it  is  a  8clfish  gratification  that  not 
only  injiiri'S  those  who'partake  of  it,  but  has  tho 
further  efiTeet  of  driving  the  ladies  out  of  tho 
room. 

8.  Because  it  is,  also,  an  expensive  habit  which 
tlie  ladies,  not  participating  in  its  so-called  en- 
joyments, cannot  possibly  have  tho  smallest 
sympathy  with  or  opprcciatton  for. 

'  9.  Because  it  lias  tho  further  effect  of  making 
gentlemen  drink  a  great  deal  moro  than  they 
otherwise  woi\ld,  and  so  weaken  their  purses  be- 
sides mining  ihcir  constitution!*,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  com  forts  and  new  dresses  that  their 


dear  wives  and  children  may  have  been  unjustly 
deprived  of,  supposing  the  same  amount  of 
money  had  only  been  jadiciously  laid  oat  at 
homo. 

10.  Because  it  gives  extra  trouble  to  the  sei^ 
vants  who  have  to  clean  and  to  ventilate  the 
room  tho  next  morning. 

1 1 .  Because  liow  are  one's  daughters  to  get 
married,  if  the  gentlemen  are  always  locked  np 
in  a  separate  room  paying  court  to  their  filthy 
pipes  and  cigars  ? 

12.  Because  it  unfits  a  young  man,  who  is 
wedded  to  it,  for  the  refining  influences  of  female 
society. 

13.  Because  it  puts  a  stop  to  music,  singing, 
flirting,  and  all  rational  enjoyments. 

14.  Because  it  is  a  custom  originally  imported 
from  the  savages. 

1.5.  Because  we  see  the  nations  that  smoke  the 
most  are  mostly  tho  stupidest,  heaviest,  laziest, 
dreariest,  dreamiest,  most  senseless,  and  worth- 
less beings  that  encumber— -liko  so  many  weeds, 
only  capable  of  emitting  so  much  smoke— the 
face  of  the  etirth. 

16.  Because  when  a  man  says  ho  is  going  out 
to  smoke  a  cigar,  there's  no  knowing  what  mis* 
chief  he  Is  bent  upon,  or  the  harm  tlie  monster 
may  be  likely  to  get  into. 

17.  Because  it  is  not  allowed  in  the  Palace,  or 
Windsor  Castle,  or  in  any  respectable  establish- 
ment. 

18.  Becaase  the  majority  of  husbands  only  do 
it  becaase  tboy  know  it  is  offensivo  to  their 
wives. 

And  a  thousand  other  good  reasons,  if  one  onl^ 
had  the  patience  to  enumerate  Mem  alL  Pray  did 
Adam  smoke  f-^Puneh. 


•-p. 
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MART   TUDOR. 


From  The  New  Monthly  Magasine. 
MAUY  TUDOR. 

KoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  sanguine  atigma 
indelibly  branded  on  her  name — ^the  pre- 
dominant gules  of  her  escutcheon,  rouge  et 
noir  (as  it  were)  in  one — ^we  have  always  felt 
a  sneaking  kindness  at  the  least,  a  sort  of 
vexed  and  mortified  good-will,  a  something 
of  chagrined  but  compassionate  interest,  in 
the  character  of  Mary  Tudor. 

Unamiable  and  unattractive  as  she  so  pre- 
eminently was,  there  was  an  underlying  no- 
bility in  her  moral  nature,  such  as  we  fail  to 
discover  (or  are  wilfully  or  judicially  blind 
else)  in  her  all-popular  sister,  Elizabeth. 
Mary  was,  at  any  rate,  sternly  sincere ;  and 
she  was  memorably  capable  of  two  passion- 
ate attachments,  which,  otherwise  directed 
and  controlled,  might  have  won  the  world's 
love  and  admiration,  instead  of  involving 
her  in  scorn  and  reproach,— she  was  even 
servile  in  her  hearty  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  her  Church,  and  she  was  not  only  profuse 
but  constant  in  her  affection  to  a  very  cold, 
neglectful,  and  thankless  husband. 

If  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  a  blunder  is 
worse  than  a  crime,  then  was  Mary's  reign 
worse  than  criminal,  for  it  was  a  bhinder 
throughout.  She  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  place.  For  her  the  post  of  honor  would 
have  been  a  private  station, — ^the  more  pri- 
vate the  better.  Haply  she  might  not,  in 
that  case,  and  on  that  condition,  have  bdied 
the  promise  of  her  youth, — 

"  She  is  yonntr,  and  of  a  noble,  modest  nators ; 
I  hopo  sho  will  deserve  well,"  * 

88  Shakspeare  (albeit  a  true  Eliiabethan), 
unstinted  in  sympathy  with  them  both, 
makes  dying  Katherina  say  of  her  *'  young 
daughter,"  when  praying  that  the  dews  of 
heaven  may  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her, 
and,  as  a  last  request,  beseeching  the  king 
not  to  neglect  this  "  model  of  their  chaste 
loves,"  but  to  *<  give  her  virtuous  breeding," 
and  preserve  his  motherless  girl  from  the 
pangs  of  absolute  orphanage* 

Mary  had  been  educated  aooording  to  the 
austere  directions  of  that  second  Quintilian, 
as  his  contemporaries  called  him,  the  learned 
Spaniard,  Ludovicus  Vivea,  whom  Katharine 
had  desired  to  draw  up  a  code  of  instructions 
for  the  observance  of  her  daughter.  Rigid 
were  the  rules  enforced  by  Yives^  in  compli- 
ance with  royal  reqaost.    Blary  was  to  zead 

•  King  Henry  VIU^  Act  17.  Sa  S. 
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no  idle  books  of  chivalry  or  romance.  All 
8uch  productions  as  Amadis  of  Gaul,  or 
Margalone  and  the  Fairy  Melusina,  he  would 
consign  to  the  flames,  as  unrelentingly  as 
the  curate  in  *'Don  Quixote."  Fyramus 
and  Thisbe  (in  the  Flemish)  and  Tirante  the 
White  (in  the  Spanish)  are  entered  in  his 
Index  Frohibitorum.  Lancelot  de  Lac,  and 
Fkrice  and  Blanche,  and  ever  so  many  more, 
he  denounces  as  liM  pestiferi,  to  be  abjured 
by  all  young  Christian  souls.  He  prescribes 
in  their  room  and  stead  (in  addition  to  se- 
lected portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments) the  works  of  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, and  Ambrose;  Plato,  Cicero,  Sene- 
ca's Maxims,  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  and 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  From  his 
allowance  of  classical  poets  he  does  not  ex- 
clude the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  the  tragedies 
of  Seneca,  and  elegant  extracts  from  Horace. 
Cards,  dice,  and  showy  attire,  he  thinks  only 
not  worse  than  the  pestiferous  romances 
aforesaid.  Mary  is  to  work  hard  at  Greek 
and  Latin,  learning  the  rules  and  exercises 
by  heart,  daily,  and  reading  them  two  or 
three  times  over  before  going  to  bed.  She 
is  to  converse  with  her  tutor  in  Latin,  and 
to  be  frequently  translating  English  into 
that  language.  If  stories  or  story-books  ox 
some  kind  she  must  have,  they  are  to  be  ex- 
clusively historical,  sacred,  or  classical — ^his 
only  exception  being  the  story  of  Griselda, 
which  is  recognized  as  a  permissible  fiction 
for  the  delectation  of  young  folks.  Griselda, 
by  the  way,  came  afterwards  to  be  considered 
in  England,  by  one  (the  Spanish)  party  at 
least,  as  the  prototype  of  poor,  patient, 
sorely  tried,  and  cruelly  provoked  Queen 
Katherine. 

The  system  authorized  by  Vives  was  faith- 
fully carried  out,  to  Mary's  life-long  preju- 
dice. Miss  Strickland  holds  her  forth  as  an 
historical  example  of  ''the  noxious  effect 
that  over-education  has  at  a  very  tender 
age,"  *  and  is  convinced  that  these  preco- 
cious studies  laid  the  foundation  for  her 
melancholy  temperament  and  delicate  health. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  observable  that  the 
young  lady  did  not  absolutely  debar  herself 
of  recreation,  and  that  of  a  questionable 
kind.  She  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  bet- 
ting, and  to  have  lost  a  tidy  sum  now  and 
then  in  certain  gambling  transactions.  But 
no  shadow  of  a  stain  rests  on  her  perfect 
•  Lives  of  the  Qoecni  of  EngUnd,  veL  v. 
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propriety  in  other  respects.  Vainly  have 
the  disaffected  endeavored  to  hunt  up  charges 
against  her,  or  searched  diaries  and  docu- 
ments through  and  through  for  matter  for  an 
indictment.  *'  The  search  has  heen  vain : 
these  records  speak  only  of  charity,  mffection 
to  her  little  sister,  kindness  to  her  depend- 
ants, feminine  accomplishments,  delicate 
health,  generosity  to  her  god-children,  many 
of  vrhom  were  orphans  dependent  on  her 
alms,  fondness  for  birds-^very  little  hunting 
and  hawking  is  mentioned,  and  no  bear-bait- 
ing. Her  time,  indeed,  passed  most  blame- 
lessly, if  the  gaming  propensities  above  men- 
tioned may  be  considered  rather  faultar  of 
the  court  when  she  visited  it,  than  faults  of 
hers."  • 

In  this  gambling  propensity  she  was  her 
father's  daughter.  In  few  other  respects  did 
she  take  after  that  side  of  the  house.  She 
was  in  the  main  her  mother's  child,  born  and 
bred.  And  in  that  mother's  misfortunes 
she  shared  only  too  deeply,  and  too  soon. 
Keenly  she  resented  Katherine's  wrongs,  and 
warmly  asserted  her  indefeasible  rights. 
She  wrote  strongly-worded  letters  f  to  her 
father,  in  defence  of  her  own  legitimacy  and 
righteous  title  to  the  throne,  which  Henry 
was  pleased  to  treat  as  the  outburst  of  a  pet- 
ulant child.  A  tight  curb  must  be  kept  on 
this  fractious  girl;  but  though  her  spirit 
might  be,  and  was  considerably,  depressed 
and  cowed,  it  had  too  much  of  the  Tudor  in 
it  to  be  brbken.  Sharply  tried  must  it  have 
been,  to  the  utmost  tension,  when  baby 
Elizabeth,  giddy  Anne  Boleyn's  child,— the 
child  of  that  adventuress  commoner  by  whom 
Mary's  mother  had  been  supplanted, — ^was 
declared  heiress  of  the  realm ;  while  Mary 
herself  was  denied  the  title  of  princess,  and 
kept  as  a  kind  of  state  prisoner,  apart  from 
the  divorced  queen  her  mother.  No  wonder 
the  iron  entered  into  her  soul. 

The  lessons  of  adversity,  as  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  has  remarked,  are  not  always  salu* 
tary — sometimes  they  soften  and  amend,  but 
as  often  they  indurate  and  pervert.  '*  If  we 
consider  ourselves  more  harshly  treated  by 
fate  than  those  around  us,  and  do  not  ac- 
knowledge in  our  own  deeds  the  justice  of 
the  severity,  we  become  too  apt  to  deem  the 
world  our  enemy,  to  case  ourselves  in  defi- 
ance, to  wrestle  against  our  softer  self,  and 

*  LiveH  of  tiie  Qneens  of  England,  vol.  v. 
t  boc  Froude's  iiistory  of  Knglnnd,  vol.  ii.  ch. 
vU. 
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to  indulge  the  darker  pasBions  which  are  eo 
easily  fermented  by  the  sense  of  injustice.''  * 
Through  some  such  process  as  this  liad 
Mary's  inner  being  to  pass ;  and  the  result 
was  bitterness  to  herself  and  others. 

How  happy  had  it  been  for  Mary,  ex- 
claims Hartley  Coleridge,  had  she  died  a 
nun,  orsunk  uncrowned  beneath  the  weight 
of  royal  sorrow !  The  comfort  of  a  worse 
than  widowed  mother— the  duteous  daughter 
of  a  father  who  disowned  and  bastardized 
her,  the  devoted  confessor  of  an  oppressed 
and  plundered  Church,  she  had  been  a  aaint 
to  a  generous  Protestant  no  less  than  to  the 
sympathizing  Catholic,  had  her  rival's  suc- 
cess consigned  her  to  the  cloister,  or  the 
overthrow  of  her  religion  to  a  grave.  "  The 
Princess  Mary  had  been  consecrated  to  mem- 
ory had  the  Queen  Mary  never  reigned. **  f 

Hartley  speaks  in  the  tolerant  spirit  of  a 
generation  which  can  allude  to  Mary  without 
the  invariable  prsfix  of  that  damning  epi- 
thet, which  our  Protestant  forefathers  were 
apt  to  account  (at  least  in  practice)  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct.  Nay,  we  find  the  elder 
Coleridge,  at  one  time,  protesting  against 
the  growing  disinclination  to  so  orthodox  a 
traditional  title  as  that  of  Bloody  Mary.  It 
was  a  squeamish-looking  sign  of  the  times, 
he  augured,  and  boded  no  good  to  Church 
or  State.  His  satire  is  pointed  blank  against 
the  spurious  sentimentalism  which 

"  Laments  the  advice  that   soared  a  .milky 

queen 
(For  "  bloody  "  all  enlightened  men  confess 
An  antiquated  error  of  tiie  press) ; 
Who,  rapt  by  zeal  beyond  her  sex's  bounds, 
With  actual  cautery  stanched  the  Cimrch's 

wounds."! 

Certainly  no  one  wUl  suppose  Queen  Mary 
to  bo  the  subject  of  Prior's  stanza,  in  a  fee- 
ble copy  of  verses  that  glorify  one  of  our 
sovereign  ladies— 

"  She  held  the  sword  and  balance  right, 
And  sought  lier  people's  good ; 
In  clemency  she  did  delight. 
Her  rcigii  not  stained  with  blood ; "  § 

the  two  last  lines  being  so  exquisitely  inap- 
propriate to  la  aanglarUe.  But  the  good 
taste  of  the  times  has  ratified  the  disuse,  by 
degrees,  of  an  adjective  which  now  appears 
to  be  the  hideous  word-of-all-work  in  the 

*  The  Lnst  Dnys  of  Pompeii,  book  iii.  ch.  xL 
t  Ignommus  ou  the  Kioe  Arts,  Kssay  ii. 
i  iViems  by  6.  T.  ColeriUga:  SatuH  JDomimci 
Pnllium. 
S  Prior,  The  Viceroy. 
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working  man's  table  of  execrations.  A  word 
so  emphatically  monopolized  by  cads  and 
cadgers,  cabbies  and  costermongers,  tinkers 
and  dustmen,  coalheavers  and  bargees,  as 
their  favorite  expletiTC,  when  swelling  out 
a  period  with  something  that  shall  sound 
spicily  profane,— and,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  are  as  lavish  of  this  expletive,  through- 
out the  members  of  a  sentence,  as  ever  were 
the  Greeks  with  their  innocent  (fe, — ^now  that 
the  adjective  aforesaid  is  thus  appropriated 

•  by  street  blackguards,  and  by  them  made 
to  form  the  backbone  (and  ribs)  of  their 
mother-tongue,  one  cannot  but  think  it  time, 
for  this  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  drop  the 
"  bloody  "  when  speaking  of  Queen  Mary — 
at  any  rate  out  of  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  month 
of  May. 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the 
sentences  passed  upon  Mary's  memory,  by 
historical  judges  of  different  schools  and  op- 
posite tempers.  David  Hume-^whose  pres- 
tige it  still  is,  deservedly  or  otherwise,  to 
have  written  The  History  of  England — pro- 
nounces her  to  have  possessed  few  qualities 
either  estimable  or  amiable,  and  her  person 
to  have  been  as  little  engaging  as  her  be- 
havior and  address.  Her  characteristics  are 
tabulated  in  a  category  unpleasantly  com- 
posed of  obstinacy,  bigotry,  violence,  cruelty, 
malignity,  revenge,  and  tyranny;  all  of 
which  are  said  to  have  taken  a  tincture  from 
her  bad  temper  and  narrow  understanding. 
And  amidst  that  complication  of  vices  which 
entered  into  her  composition,  Mr.  Hume  can 
"  scarcely  find  any  virtue  but  sincerity/'  a 
quality  which  ho  owns  her  to  have  (seem- 
ingly) maintained  through  her  whole  life, 
except  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  *'  when 
the  necessity  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  to 
make  some  promises  to  the  Protestants, 
which  she  certainly  never  intended  to  per- 
form. But  in  these  cases  a  weak,  bigoted 
woman,  under  the  government  of  priests, 
easily  finds  casuistry  sufficient  to  justify  to 
.herself  the  violation  of  a  promise."    The 

^historian  allows,*  too,  that  Mary  appears, 
as  well  as  her  father,  to  have  been  *' sus- 
ceptible of  some  attachments  of  friendship  " 
— and  this,  in  her  cose,  without  the  caprice 
and  inconsistenoy  which  were  so  remarkable 
in  Henry.  Nor  does  he  blink  the  fact,  that 
in  many  circumstances  of  her  life  she  gave 
indications  of  resolution  and  vigor  of  mind 
*  Hume,  Histofy  of  England,  ch.  zxzviL 
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quality,  he  remarks,  which  seems  to 
have  been  inherent  in  her  family. 

No  one  of  our  historians,  as  Mr.  Hallam 
observes,  has  been  so  severe  on  Mary's  reign, 
except  on  a  religious  account,  as  Carte,  on 
the  authority  of  the  letters  of  Noailles ;  while 
Dr.  Lingard,  though  with  these  letters  be- 
fore him,  has  softened  and  suppressed,  till 
she  appears  honest  and  even  amiable.  To 
Mr.  Hallam  himself,— admitting  that  the 
French  ambassador  had  a  temptation  to  ex- 
aggerate the  faults  of  a  government  wholly 
devoted  to  Spain, —  it  is  quite  manifest, 
that  Mary's  reign  was  inglorious,  her  ca- 
pacity narrow,  and  her  temper  sanguinary; 
that,  although  conscientious  in  some  re- 
spects, she  was  as  capable  of  dissimulation 
as  her  sister,  and  of  breach  of  faith  as  her 
husband ;  that  she  obstinately  and  wilfully 
sacrificed  her  subjects'  affections  and  inter- 
ests to  a  misplaced  and  discreditable  attach- 
ment ;  and  that  the  words  with  which  Carte 
has  concluded  the  character  of  this  unla- 
mented  sovereign,  though  little  pleasing  to 
men  of  Dr.  Lingard's  profession,  are  per- 
fectly just. 

The  words  are  simply  and  severely  these : 
**  Having  reduced  the  nation  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  she  left  it,  by  her  seasonable  disease, 
to  be  restored  by  her  admirable  successor  to 
its  ancient  prosperity  and  glory."  • 

Professor  Blunt's  is  but  a  pungent  para- 
phrase of  Carte's  summing-up,  when  he  says, 
in  reference  to  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and 
elsewhere,  "  How  many  more  might  have 
been  added  to  the  number  of  victims,  had 
Mary's  life  been  spared,  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture,  but  happily  those  dnys  were 
shortened ;  and  on  the  l7th  of  November 
she  herself  ended  a  reign  of  continued  dis- 
aster: Calais,  which  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  English  since  the  battle  of  Crecy,  and 
then  reckoned  the  jewel  of  the  crown,  lost ; 
and  lost  apparently  because  the  government 
dared  not  call  a  parliament  to  provide  means 
of  defence,  such  was  its  unpopularity ;  .  .  • 
an  exchequer  too  much  exhausted  to  right 
itself;  the  learned  men  in  exile;  .  .  .  capi- 
tal offences  greatly  multiplied,  fifty-two  per- 
sons being  executed  at  Oxford  at  one  ses- 
sions ;  a  pestilence  depopulating  the  country 

*  At  the  finine  ttine,  Mr.  IlBlIam  folly  admits 
that  Lingflrd  has  proved  KHzabeth  to  have  been  as 
dangerous  a  prisoner,  as  she  afterwards  foand  the 
Queen  of  Scotts.— CbiuftfiUtoiia/  DiUory  vf  Eng^ 
land,  9oL  utk,iL 
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to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  fears  of  a  French 
invasion  by  reason  of  the  nation's  weakness ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  ceased, 
might  Elizabeth  say  on  her  accession ;  they 
ceased  in  Israel,  until  that  I  arose,  that  1 1 
arose  a  mother  in  Israel."  * 

We  are  as  far  removed  as  possible — quhm 
kmgiasinU — ^firom  those  who  would  "  dimin- 
ish the  aversion "  (in  Burnet's  phrase)  felt 
towards  the  Marian  persecutions — and  whom 
Mr.  Hallam  somewhat  sternly  counsels  to 
«  avoid  for  the  future  ^ther  such  panegyrics 
on  Mary  and  her  advisers,  or  such  insidious 
extenuations  of  her  persecutions  as  we  have 
lately  read,"  t  ^^^  which  he  not  unreason- 
ably says,  do  not  excite  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  sincerity  of  these  writers  in  the 
principles  of  toleration  to  which  they  pro- 
fess to  have  been  converted.  With  or  for 
polemics  of  this  order  we  have  not  a  word 
to  say. 

A  more  tolerant  feeling  towards  the  un- 
happy queen  need  not,  however,  be  at  all 
symptomatic  of  a  less  distaste  for  Smithfield 
fires  and  fagots.  Partisan  apologists  apart. 
Protestantism  is  learning  to  make  allowances 
for  individual  infirmities,  and  to  recognize 
the  possible  conjunction  of  a  bigoted  will 
with  hysterical  sincerity  of  creed.  Mary 
might  shed  much  blood,  and  yet  not  be 
bloodthirsty,  after  the  tigress  type.  She 
might  sign  the  death-warrants  of  four  or  five 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  gentle 
and  simple,  learned  and  untaught,  and  yet 
have  a  certain  ''  piety  "  of  her  own,  to  the 
morbid  excess  of  which,  in  fact,  these  poor 
people  owed  their  death.  Hear,  on  this 
point,  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  a 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  al- 
ready our  creditor  for  one  citation.  "  Her 
sincere  and  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  persuasion  was  the  virtue, 
the  passion  it  might  rather  be  said,  of  her 
life ;  the  piety  of  her  mother  had  imparted 
to  her  in  her  cradle  a  faith,  which  the  sub- 
sequent sufierings  of  that  mother  must  have 
hallowed  in  her  sight."*  A  more  recent 
contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Beview,  who, 
while  admitting  Elizabeth  to  have  been  a 
born  ruler,  pronounces  her  inferior  to  Mary 
in  every  moral  quality,  says  of  the  latter,  that 
**  her  somewhat  austere  virtues,  her  unbend- 

*  Blont,  Reformatioo  in  England,  eh.  xU. 

t  Const  Hist.,  i.  106.    FiflU  edit. 

i  PioC  BluDfc,  the  Kefommtion  in  £n|^nd,  ch. 


ing  rectitude,  her  sincere,  though  mistaken 
piety,  would  have  rendered  her  respected  in 
private  life,"  *  though  on  the  throne  they 
proved  so  injurious  to  both  ruler  and  realm. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  again,  confessed  long  ainoe 
that  he  pitied  "  '  Bloody  Mary,'  as  she  haa 
been  called,"  almost  as  miich  as  anj  un- 
fortunate sovereign  on  record.  She  caused 
horrible  and  odious  sufiering,  he  admits; 
but  she  also  suffered  horribly  herself,  and 
became  odious  where  she  would  fain  have 
been  loved.  '*  She  had  a  bigoted  education 
and  a  complexional  melancholy ;  was  stunted 
in  person,  plain  in  face,  with  impressive  but 
gloomy  eyes ;  a  wife  with  affections  unre- 
quited; and  a  persecuting,  unpopular,  but 
conscientious  sovereign.  She  derivSd  little 
pleasure  apparently  from  having  her  way, 
even  in  religious  matters ;  but  acted  aa  she 
did  out  of  a  narrow  sense  of  duty ;  and  she 
proved  her  honesty,  however  perverted,  by 
a  perpetual  anxiety  and  uneasiness."  f  In 
another  work  the  same  kindly  writer  ex- 
presses his  deep  commiseration  for  one  who 
ended  with  having  nobody  to  love  her,  not 
even  the  bigots  in  whose  cause  she  lost  the 
love  of  her  people.  And  he  would  have  us 
remember  whose  daughter  she  was,  and 
under  what  circumstances  born  and  bred : 
that  she  inherited  the  tyrannical  tendencies 
of  her  father,  and  the  melancholy  and  stub- 
bornness of  her  Spanish  mother ;  and  that 
she  "had the  misfortune,  say  rather  the  un- 
speakable misery,  of  being  taught  to  think 
it  just  to  commit  her  fellow-creatures  to  the 
flames,  for  doing  no  more  than  she  stub- 
bornly did  herself,  namely,  vindicate  the 
right  of  having  their  own  opinion."  Above 
all,  he  would  have  us  remember,  that  she  was 
not  happy  I  that  it  was  not  in  gayety  or 
sheer  unfeelingness  that  she  did  what  she 
thus  frightfully  thought  to  be  her  duty. 

'*  She  suffered  bitterly  herself;  and  suf- 
fered too,  not  merely  for  herself  and  her  own 
personal  sorrows,  but  sharply  for  her  sense 
of  the  public  welfare,  and  tnat  of  men's  very 
souls.  In  sending  people  to  the  stake,  slie 
fancied  (with  the  dreadful  involuntary  blas- 
phemy taught  her  by  her  creed)  that  the 
measure  was  necessary,  in  order  to  save  mil- 
lions from  eternal  wretchedness ;  and  if  in 
this  perverted  sense  of  duty  there  was  a  will- 
ing participation  of  the  harsher  parts  of  her 

*  QiMarterlsf  MevUw,  Jnly,  1864,  p.  224. 
t  Tlio  Town:    iu  Memorable  Cbnracteri  and 
EvoQtt,  voL  U.  cb.  xl. 
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character,  she  had  eensihility  enough  to  die 
of  a  broken  heart.  Peace  and  pardon  to  her 
memory.  Which  of  us  might  not  have  done 
the  same,  had  ve  been  as  unhappily  situ- 
ated P"  • 

Mr.  Froude  says  that  "  Queen  Mary,  cru- 
elly as  she  was  wronged  in  her  young  days, 
is  not  one  of  tliose  persons  whom  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bate,  and  we  pity  her  even  in  her 
crimes."  From  her  childhood,  as  he  re- 
minds us,  she  had  been  the  plaything  of  a 
fortune  which  had  bound  her  heart  in  ice, 
and  her  woman's  feelings,  as  she  brooded 
over  her  own  and  her  mother's  wrongs,  had 
curdled  into  bitterness.  With  a  more  pow- 
erful nature,  injuries  such  as  hers  would 
have  lyought  about  some  tragical  catastro- 
phe ;  but  such  a  result  was  prevented  by  the 
poverty  of  her  disposition,  and  she  was 
transformed  instead  into  a  wretched  being 
who  could  neither  love  nor  be  loved. 

"  If  her  husband,"  this  historian  affirms, 
'*  had  treated  her  even  with  ordinary  kind- 
ness.— inexperienced  as  she,  who  had  never 
known  kindness  at  all,  must  have  been  in 
distinguishing  between  the  degrees  of  it — ^it 
might  have  satisfied  her  self-flattery ;  and  if 
those  other  hopes  had  not  deceived  her,  and 
if  in  becoming  a  mother  fresh  springs  of  af- 
feetion  had  been  allowed  to  open  for  her,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  hard,  frost-bound 
soil  might  have  thawed,  and  the  latent  hu- 
manity sljot  up  again."  t 

So  it  might  have  been,  this  historian  is 
fain  to  believe  ;  and  those  dark  blots  which 
win  now  lie  on  her  name  forever,  might  ei- 
ther never  have  been,  or  have  been  washed 
away  by  repentance.  But  so  it  was  not  to 
be ;  and,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  observes  of  the  wide 
world's  history,  these  same  **  might-have- 
beens  "  are  mostly  a  vanity. 

A  sorry  spouse  she  found  in  the  King  of 
Spain.  Like  the  complaining  dame  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  she  might  soothly  swear, 

"  1  have  been  gulled  in  a  shining  carbancle, 
A  %'ei'y  {glowworm,  that  I  thought  had  fire  in't, 
And  'lis  as  cold  as  ice."  | 

It  was  not  unlike  a  new  version  of  the  story 

*  Leigh  Hunt,  Fenwle  Sovereinit  of  England. 

t  See  the  hiHtoricnl  essay  on  Alary  Tudor  in  the 
Weiimitultr  Revifto,  No,  v.,  New  heries  }— bo  e»- 
say  eqnni  in  Its  better  parts  to  the  best  parts  of  the 
BUtbor*8  lli.ttory  of  KnffUnd  under  the  Tudors,  and 
which  mnv  be  said  indeed  to  contain  the  pith  or 
marrow  oV  the  sixth  volume  of  that  very  able 
work.    {Livintf  Ag*.  Vol,  86.  p.  847.) 

I  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  Act  11.  So.  1. 
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of  her  poor  mad  aunt,  Joanna,  who  also  had 
a  Philip  for  her  husband,  and  one  whose  in- 
difference to  her  BO  mortified  her  parents, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  went  far  to  de- 
range her  own  wits.  Joanna,  too,  like  Mary, 
had  few  personal  attractions,  and,  as  Pres- 
cott  says,  *  cooled  the  affections  of  her  Philip 
by  alternations  of  excessive  fondness  and  ir- 
ritable jealousy,  for  which  last  the  levity  of 
his  conduct  gave  her  too  much  occasion.       < 

Describing  Mary  at  her  nuptial  period,  M. 
Michel et  styles  her  "  vieille  fille,  &cre  de 
passions  retarddes,''  "  petite  femme,  maigre 
et  rouge."  t  Of  the  portrait  of  her  by  Sir 
Antonio  More — ^who  received  for  it,  from 
Philip,  not  only  a  chain  of  gold,  but  the 
more  substantial  honorarium  of  £400  a  year 
as  painter  to  the  king|— ^f  this  portrait 
Hartley  Coleridge  remarks,  that  if  Sir  An- 
tonio painted  the  traditional  likeness  of 
Mar)',  he  was  no  flatterer — she  being  old 
and  ugly  enough  for  a  frontispiece  to  the 
Book  of  Martyrs.  One  would  scarce  have 
suspected  Philip  of  loving  his  wife  well 
enough  to  give  away  chains  for  her  vinegar 
features  ;  and  if  Sir  Antonio  received  a  sal- 
ary of  £400,  he  was  better  paid  than  he 
could  possibly  deserve.  Holbein's  pension 
was  only  two  hundred  florins.  § 

Leigh  Hunt  describes  her  as  ''plain, 
petty  of  stature,  ill-colored,  and  fierce-eyed, 
with  a  voice  almost  as  deep  as  a  man's." 
True,  that  Michele,  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, in  the  account  which  he  wrote  of  her, 
pronounces  her  "  moderately  pretty ; "  ||  but 
if  Giovanni  the  diplomatist  was  not,  ex  qffi- 
eiOf  "lying  abroad"  (to  adopt  Wotton's 
now  proverbial  pun)<~if  he  did  not  "use 
the  words  as  good-naturedly  imply-ing  some- 
thing different,"  then,  as  Leigh  Hunt  too 
truly  says,^  he  goes  counter  to  all  which  is 
understood  of  Mary's  face  in  history,  and 
certainly  to  the  prints  of  it,  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  a  melancholy  and  homely 
vixen. 

Not,  at  any  rate,  the  sort  of  fkce  and 
expression  to  captivate  Philip,  who  was  a 
coarse  and  eager  sensualist — as  unrefined 
in  his  amours  as  in  his  palate ;  and  as  re- 

*  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  part  U.  ch. 
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I     t  Gnerres  de  Iteligion,  ch.  viil. 

I  A  lint)  Cunningham,  Lives  of  the  Painters. 

\  K»tfays  and  Marginalia,  by  Hartley  Coleridge. 

II  Kills'  Original  letter*,  illustrative  of  Engltth 
Hiatory,  etc.    Second  Series,  vol.  ii. 
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gards  the  latter  we  know  that  of  all  dainty 
dishes  you  could  set  hefore  the  king,  he  pre- 
ferred huge  masses  of  hacon  fat — ^if  from  a 
pig  of  some  forty  score  weight,  so  much  the 
better. 

Mary  had  the  misfortune,  as  the  latest 
and  best  of  her  husband's  historians  de- 
scribes it,  to  labor  under  a  chronic  infirmity, 
which  confined  her  for  weeks,  and  indeed 
rnonDhs,  of  every  year  to  her  chamber,  and 
which,  with  her  domestic  troubles,  gave  her 
an  air  of  melancholy,  that  in  later  years  set- 
tled into  a  repulsive  austerity.  •  Mr.  Lothrop 
Motley  avows  his  almost  compassion  for 
Mary  Tudor,  when  her  passionate  efforts  to 
inspire  Philip  with  affection  are  contrasted 
with  his  impassiveness.  "T}Tant,  bigot, 
murderess  though  she  was,  she  was  still 
woman,  and  she  lavished  on  her  husband 
all  that  was  not  ferocious  in  her  nature. 
Forbidding  prayers  to  be  said  for  the  soul 
of  her  father,  hating  her  sigter  and  her  peo- 
ple, burning  bishops,  bathing  berself  in  the 
blood  of  heretics,  to  Philip  she  was  all  sub- 
missiveness  and  feminine  devotion. 

**  It  was  a  most  singiilar  contrast,  Mary 
the  queen  of  England,  and  Mary  the  wife  of 
Philip.  Small,  lean,  and  sickly,  painfully 
near-sighted,  yet  with  an  eye  of  fierceness 
and  fire  i  her  face  wrinkled  by  care  and  evil 
passions  still  more  than  by  time,  with  a  big 
man's  voice,  whose  harshness  made  those  in 
the  next  room  tremble,  yet  feminine  in  her 
tastes,  skilful  with  her  needle,  fond  of  em- 
broidery, striking  the  lute  with  a  touch  re- 
markable for  its  science  and  feeling,  speak- 
ing many  languages,  including  Latin,  with 
fluency  and  grace;  most  feminine,  too,  in 
her  constitutional  sufferings,  hysterical  of 
habit,  shedding  floods  of  tears  daily  at 
Philip's  coldness,  undisguised  infidelity,  and 
frequent  absences  from  England — she  almost 
awakens  compassion,  and  causes  a  momen- 
tary oblivion  of  her  identity."! 

Philip's  frequent  absences  from  England 

might  more  properly  be  rendered  his  very 

rare  prcBence  there,  for  he  gave  our  island 

and  its  queen  very  little  of  his  company. 

England  did  not  care  how  little ;  but  the 

queen  did.     Philip  made  himself  scarce; 

and  the  English  liked  him  none  the  worse 

for  that    But  it  was  pain  and  grief  to  Mary, 

and  the  fire  was  hot  within  her,  and  she 

*  Prescott,  History  of  Philip  11. 
t  J.  L.  ilotley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  vol. 
i.oh.  i. 
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spoke  upbraidxngly  with  her  mouth,  and 
wrote  reproachfully  with  her  pen.  But 
hardly  could  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the 
Moor  be  more  devoted  in  her  attachiiteiit» 
or  say  more  sineerely,— » 

"  nnkittdness  may  do  much ; 
And  his  nnkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
Bat  never  taint  my  love."  * 

When  Philip  bade  his  dejected  wife  a 
final  adieu,  nodiing,  as  Prescott  Bays,  could 
be  more  forlorn  than  her  condition.  Her 
health  wasting  under  a  disease  that  **  cheated 
her  with  illusory  hopes  "  of  an  heir,  and  bo 
made  her  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ; 
her  throne,  her  very  life,  continually  men- 
aced by  conspiracies,  to  some  of  which  even 
her  own  sister  was  supposed  to  be  privy; 
her  spirits  affected  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  decline  of  her  popularity  under  the 
gloomy  system  of  persecution  into  which 
she  had  been  led  by  her  ghostly  advisers; 
without  friends,  without  children,  almost  it 
might  be  said  without  a  husband,-»she  waa 
alone  in  the  world,  more  to  be  commiserated 
than  the  meanest  subject  in  her  dominions. 
She  has  had  little  commiseration,  however, 
Mr.  Prescott  continues,  ''from  Protestant 
writers,  who  paint  her  in  the  odious  colors 
of  a  fanatic.  This  has  been  compensated, 
it  may  be  thought,  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
historians,  who  have  invested  the  English 
queen  with  all  the  glories  of  the  saint  and 
the  martyr."  Experience  may  convince  us, 
he  adds,  that  public  acts  do  not  always  fur- 
nish a  safe  criterion  of  private  character ,-» 
particularly  when  these  acts  are  connected 
with  religion.  "A  larger  examination  of 
contemporary  documents,  especially  of  the 
queen's  own  correspondence,  justifies  the 
inference,  that,  with  all  the  infirmities  of  a 
temper  soured  by  disease,  and  by  the  difii- 
culties  of  her  position,  she  possessed  many 
of  the  good  qualities  of  her  illustrious  pro- 
genitors, Katharine  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
of  Castile;  the  same  conjugal  tenderness 
and  devotion,  the  same  courage  in  times  of 
danger,  the  same  earnest  desire,  misguided 
as  she  was,  to  do  her  dttty,^-and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  same  bigotiry.  It  was,  indeed, 
most  unfortunate,  in  Mary's  case,  as  in  that 
of  the  Catholic  queen,  that  this  bigotry,  from 
their  position  as  independent  sovereigns, 
should  have  been  attended  with  snch  fatal 

«  OthsUo,  IV.  a. 
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conseqtiences  as  have  left  an  indelible  blot 
on  the  history  of  their  reigns."  * 

Michelet  deciayes  that  nothing  can  be 
more  curious  than  to  watch  the  phantas- 
magoria of  the  Marian  policy,  as  cUsplayed 
in  the  despatches  of  Renard,  the  Spanish 
envoy,  who  acted  as  Mary's  right-hand  coun* 
stsUor,  urged  her  on,  and  supported  her  with 
adroit  zeal.  *' Marie,  ignorante,  intr^pide 
de  son  ignorance,  qui  ne  sait  rien,  ne  com- 
prend  rien,  croit  toute  I'Angleterre  catho- 
lique."  She  blunders  on,  blind  in  the  be- 
lief of  that  one  blunder,  and  acting  upon  it 
as  an  axiom  in  her  laws  of  government,  a 
postulate  in  her  system  of  politics.  She 
steers  her  way  right  onward — va  droit,  sans 
avoir  peur  de  rien.  She  has  no  fear  of 
losing  her  kingdom ;  but  even  were  such  a 
contingency  probable,  she  might  think  a 
kingdom  not  ill  lost  for  a  mass.  And  yet, 
peril  enorme!  La  prenUire  messe  fait  une 
sanglanie  emeute  h  Londres.  f  What  mat- 
ter, in  comparison  with  the  weal  of  Mother 
Church  P  Mary  may  be  vexed  and  soured 
by  refractory  Protestantism,  but  she  will 
not  desist  or  be  turned  aside — ^for  she,  too, 
in  her  crabbed  way,  has  full  purpose  of  heart 
to  cleave  steadfastly  to  the  faith  she  regards 
as  pure  and  undefiled — she,  too,  is  wholly 
resolved  to  contend  earnestly  for  what  she 
accounts  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints. 

And  thus  arose,  in  its  baleful  horror,  what 
Shenstone  calls 

"  The  pest  gigantic,  whose  revengeful  stroke 
Tinged  the  red  annals  of  Maria's  reign."  | 
Upon  the  class  character  of  the  persecu- 
tion, Mr.  Froude  forcibly  remarks,  that  al- 
though Pole  and  Mary  could  have  laid  their 
hands  on  earl  and  baron,  knight  and  gentle- 
man, whose  heresy  was  notorious,  although, 
in  the  queen's  own  guard,  there  were  many 
who  never  listened  to  a  mass,  §  they  durst 
not  strike  where  there  was  danger  that  they 
would  be  struck  in  return.  They  went  out, 
as  he  describes  it,  into  the  highways  and 
hedges ;  they  gathered  up  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind ;  they  took  the  weaver  from 

*  See  TyUer*s  vnhiable  work,  Reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary.  The  compilation  of  tills  work  led 
its  candid  autlior  to  conclusions  emiuentiv  favor- 
able to  the  personal  character  of  <)ueen  Mary. — 
PrtKott^  Ilitiorm^  Philip  //.,  book  t.  cA.  viL 

t  ilistoire  doSance,  t.  ix.  p.  185. 
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his  loom,  the  carpenter  firom  hit  workshop, 
the  husbandman  from  his  plough ;  they  laid 
hands  on  maidens  and  boys  "  who  had  never 
hoard  of  any  other  religion  than  that  they 
were  called  on  to  abjure,"  *  old  men  totter- 
ing into  the  grave,  and  children  whose  lips 
could  but  just  lisp  the  articles  of  their  creed ; 
and  of  these  they  made  their  bumt-ofiferings } 
of  these  they  crowded  their  prisons,  and  ^ 
when  filth  and  famine  killed  them,  they 
flung  them  out  to  rot.  How  long  England 
would  have  endured  the  repetition  of  the 
horrid  spectacles  is  hard  to  say.  The  per- 
secution lasted  three  years,  and  in  that  time 
something  less  than  three  hundred  persons 
were  burnt  at  the  stake,  f  "  By  imprison- 
ment," said  Lord  Burleigh,  "by  torment, 
by  famine,  by  fire,  almost  the  number  of 
four  hundred  were,"  in  their  various  ways, 
"  lamentably  destroyed."  J 

It  is  only  your  stage  Jesuit,  ironically  per- 
sonified, who  will  be  fo^nd  to  maintain  that 

"  Too  sparing  was  the  time,  too  mild  the  day, 
When  oar  great  Mary  bore  the  English  sway  1 
Unquoenlike  pity  ma'rred  her  roval  power. 
Nor  was  her  aurple  dyed  enoagh  in  gore. 
Four  or  five  fmndred,  such  like  petty  sum. 
Might  fall  perhaps  a  sacrifice  to  Rome, 
Scarce  worth  the  naming:  had  /  had  the 

power. 
Or  been  thought  fit  to  have  been  her  counsel- 
lor, 
She  shoald  have  raised  it  to  a  nobler  score, 
Big  bonfires  should  have  blazed,  and  shone 

eaeh  day, 
To  tell  our  triumphs,  and  make  bright  our 

wav ; 
And  when  'twas  dark  in  every  lane  and  street, 
Thick  flaming  heretics  should  servo  to  light, 
And  save  the  needless  charge  of  links  by 

night ; 
Smithfield  should  still  have  kept  a  constant 

fire, 
Which  never  should  be  quenched,  never  ex- 
pire. 
Bat  with  the  lives  of  all  the  miscreant  rout, 
Till  the  last  gasping  breath  had  blown  it 
out."  f 

The  late  Lord  Nugent  had  some  reason 
for  complaining  that,  although  our  histories, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  writing  (1826),  had  not, 
he  believed,  stated  what  is  tmtrue  of  Queen 
Mary,  nor,  perhaps,  had  very  much  exag- 
gerated what  is  true  of  her ;  yet,  *'  our  ar- 
guers,  whose  only  talk  is  of  Smithfield,  are 
generally  very  uncandid  in  what  they  con- 

*■  Burleigh's  Execution  of  Justice, 
t  The  number  is  variously  computed  at  870, 280, 
and  290. 

Froude,  VI.  582-3. 

Oldham,  Satires  upon  the  Jesuits. 
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oeal."  It  seemed  to  be  commonly  ignored, 
that  the  statutes  which  enabled  Mary  to 
bum  those  who  had  conformed  to  the  Church 
of  her  father  and  brother,  were  Protestant 
statutes,  declaring  the  common  law  against 
heresy,  and  framed  by  her  father,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  confirmed  and  acted  upon  by 
Order  of  Council  of  her  brother,  Edward  the 
^  Sixth,  enabling  that  mild  and  temperate 
young  sovereign  to  burn  dirers  misbeliev- 
ers, by  sentence  of  commissioners.  '*It 
would  appear  to  be  seldom  considered,  that 
her  zeal  might  very  possibly  have  been 
warmed  by  the  circumstance  of  both  her 
chaplains  having  been  imprisoned  for  their 
religion,  and  herself  arbitrarily  detained, 
and  her  safety  threatened  during  the  short 
but  persecuting  reign  of  her  brother."  * 
His  lordship  further  reminds  all  whom  it 
concerns,  that  the  sad  evidences  of  the  vio- 
lence of  those  days  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  her  acts  alone ;  that  the  fagots  of 
persecution  were  not  kindled  by  papists 
Only,  nor  did  they  cease  to  blaze  when  the 
power  of  using  them  as  instruments  of  con- 
version ceased  to  be  in  popish  hands. 

Hartley  Coleridge,  on  this  topic,  adopts 
the  tactics  of  those  who  apologize  for  the 
Elizabethan  persecution.  He  asserts  that 
the  real  grounds  of  the  Marian  persecution 
were  political,  not  religious.  Religion,  he 
contends,  was  only  called  in  to  smother  the 
consciences  of  the  persecutors,  some  of  whom 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  deadly  acts  of 
vengeance  which  they  perpetrated,  if  they 
could  not  have  contrived  to  believe  that  they 
were  vindicating  the  true  Church  against 
soul-killing  heresy.  Not  that  he  denies  the 
appearance,  here  and  there,  of  a  Bonner  or 
a  Jeffreys,  in  whom  the  lust  of  blood  is  not 
a  mere  metaphor,  but  a  physical  appetite— 
though  he  believes  such  to  be  as  rare  a  phe- 
nomenon as  the  Siamese  twins.  But  he 
doubts  whether  Christianity,  however  cor- 
rupted with  error,  ever  urged  one  human  be- 
ing to  oppress  or  destroy  another.  '<  An  err- 
ing piety  may  c(m#67U  to  persecution;  but  the 
promoters  of  persecutions  are  revenge,  am- 
bition, avarice,  and  the  other  bastards  of 
the  world,  which  the  Church  adopted  when 
she  married  the  world.  It  may  be  said  that 
among  the  victims  in  Mary's  reign,  there 
were  many  poor  insignificant  individuals, 

*  Lord  Nagent*8  Plain  Statement  on  the  Catbo- 
Uo  Question,  1826. 


that  could  be  formidable  to  no  government ; 
but  if  it  were  possible,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  investigate  the  history  of  such  cases, 
we  should  find  that  there  was  some  old  quar- 
rel, some  malicious  neighbor,  some  2\my' 
Jire-the-fagot  at  the  bottom  of  it.'*  •  Else- 
where Hartley  affirms,  that,  in  the  black  list 
of  persecutors,  depend  upon  it,  there  have 
been  three  atheists  to  one  sincere  bigot. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have,  at  any  rate, 
one  most  sincere  bigot  in  the  person  of  Mary 
Tudor.  It  is  just  this,  quality  that  makes 
Macaulay  exalt  her,  in  this  one  respect,  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  right  royal  sister.  He 
calls  it  the  great  stain  on  the  character  of 
Elizabeth,  that  being  herself  an  Adiaphortst, 
having  no  scruple  about  conforming  to  the 
Romish  Church  when  conformity  was  neces- 
sary to  her  own  safety,  retaining  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  life  a  fondness  for  much  of 
the  doctrine  and  much  of  the  ceremonial  of 
that  Church,  she  yet  subjected  that  Church 
to  a  persecution  even  more  odious  than  the 
persecution  with  which  her  sister  had  hfir- 
assed  the  Protestants.  '*  We  say  more 
odious.  For  Mary  had  at  least  the  plea  of 
fanaticism.  She  did  nothing  for  her  religion 
which  she  was  not  prepared  to  suffer  for  it. 
She  had  held  it  firmly  under  persecution. 
She  fully  believed  it  to  be  essential  to  sal* 
vation.  If  she  burned  the  bodies  of  her 
subjects,  it  was  in  order  to  rescue  their 
souls."  t  Whereas  Elizabeth,  as  he  insists, 
had  no  such  pretext — ^being  a  half  Protes- 
tant, or  wholly  a  Catholic,  as  opportunity 
might  offer,  or  exigency  require. 

In  Queen  Mary,  as  the  historian  of  the 
Tadors  not  only  says  but  clearly  shows, 
early  ill-usage  had  trampled  out  the  natural 
woman,  and  delivered  her  up  to  Catholi- 
cism, to  be  moulded  by  it  exclusively  and 
completely.  He  finely  and  feelingly  pic- 
tui'cs  her  as  one  who,  with  a  resolute  wish 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  without  one  bad 
passion,  careless  of  herself,  and  only  caring 
for  what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty,  had 
no  idea  of  what  duty  meant,  except  what 
she  gathered  from  her  creed ;  and  all  whose 
loves,  all  whose  hatreds,  submitted  to  the 
literal  control  of  the  propositions  of  it,  un- 
counteracted  and  uninfluenced  by  a  single 
human  emotion.  Her  life  on  earth,  as  he 
says,  was  one  long  mistake,  and  but  for  the 

*  Hartley  Coleridge  Lifo  of  Roger  Anohara. 
t  Kwny  on  Burleigh  and  his  times.    (IBM). 
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brief  delusive  mtery»l»  which  only  sereed 
to  make  her  cnp  more  bitter,  it  was  one 
long  misery.  '*The  symptoms  which  she 
had  mistaken  for  pregnancy  were  the  ap- 
proaches of  a  hideous  disease.  Her  hus- 
band, for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  the  hearts 
of  her  people,  detested  her,  and,  brute  as 
he  was,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  aver- 
sion. He  insulted  her  by  infamous  solicita- 
tions of  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  when  they 
turned  with  disdain  from  him,  he  consoled 
himself  with  vulgar  debauchery ;  and  mak- 
ing no  secret  of  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  accept  her  hand,  when  the 
policy  burst  like  an  air-bubble,  he  hastened 
to  leave  a  country  which  was  always  exe- 
crable to  him,  and  a  wife  whose  presence 
was  a  reproach."* 

And  would  he  not  come  again?  never 
again  ?  Give  him  up,  she  could  not,  con- 
temptuous ingrate  though  he  was.  One 
might  almost  transfer  to  Mary,  in  his  re- 
gard, the  language  of  Lady  Frampul  in 
Jonson's  play  :— 

"  Thou  dost  not  know  my  sufferings,  what  I  feel. 
My  fires  and  feara  are  met ;  I  burn  and  freeze, 
My  liver's  one  great  coal,  my  heart  shrank  up 
With  all  tlie  fibres,  and  the  rnass  of  blood 
Within  mo,  is  a  standing  lake  of  fire. 
Curled  >vith  the  cold  wind  of  my  gelid  sighs, 
That  drive  a  drift  of  sleet  through  all  my  body, 
And  shoot  a  February  through  my  veins. 
Until  I  see  him,  I  am  drunk  with  thirst, 
And  surfeited  witfi  hunger  of  his  presence."  t 

But  the  separation  was  final;  and  thus 
bitterly  was  Mary's  heart  "  flung  back  upon 
itself ;  and  with  seared  feelings  and  break- 
ing health,  she  threw  herself  with  undivided 
heart  upon  her  religion  to  fulfil  the  mission 
on  which  she  believed  that  she  had  been 
sent  by  God."  In  proof,  were  proof  want- 
ing, that  Mary,  and  not  Philip,  was  the 
author  of  the  persecution,  Mr.  Froude  refers 
to  the  fact,  that  the  most  severe  edict  which 
was  issued,  went  out  after  her  husband  had 
left  her.  Victims  were  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly, and  curses  loud  as  well  os  deep  began 
to  penetrate  within  palace  walls,  needing 
no  bird  of  the  oir  to  carry  the  matter,  even 
within  the  queen's  chamber. 

She  saw  that  she  was  hated  by  her  peo- 
ple, widely  and  intensely  hated.  But  she 
clung  to  her  disastrous  mission  only  the 
more.      She  felt  that  she   was  dying  by 

*  Ksssy  on  ^Inry  Tudor,  in  WtttmintUr  RtvUva. 
V.  32. 
t  Ben  Jonson.    The  Kew  Inn,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 
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inches,  but  this  only  quickened  her  zeal  te 
work  while  it  was  called  to-day,  the  night 
being  so  near  in  which  she  could  work  no 
more. 

They  tell  us  it  was  the  loss  of  Calais  that 
broke  Mary's  heart.  It  came  upon  her 
with  the  shock  of  an  unforeseen  disaster. 

Calamities  had  taken  such  hold  upon  her 
that  she  was  not  able  to  look  up ;  and  this 
was  the  finishing  stroke.  ^ 

Here  is  Michelet's  vigorous  outline  of  the 
closing  scene.  < *  Marie,  avec  son  l^at  Pole, 
dans  ses  quatre  ans  de  supplice,  avait  us61a 
Terreur  catholique.  Yaincue  par  les  martyrs, 
elle  se  sentait  impuissante  et  comme  sub- 
mergce  dans  la  grande  mar^  montante  du 
protestantisme  vainqueur.  N^^lig6e  de  son 
cher  6poux  le  roi  vdu,  et  funeuse  de  ses 
nuits  veuves,  bless^  par  Rome  qu'elle  serv- 
ait  si  bien,  excommunide  par  un  pape  im- 
becile, elle  re^ut  encore  cet  horrible  coup 
de  Calais,  honte  nationale  que  TAngleterre 
lui  mit  comme  une  pierre  sur  le  coeur.  Elle 
n'y  survdcut  gu^re,  et  mournut  conspude 
du  peuple,  laissant  le  trdne  k  celle  qu'elle 
haissait  k  mort,  la  protestante  Elisabeth 
(novembre,  1558)."  • 

The  Calais  coup  is  assumed  to  have  been 
her  death-blow.  Where  there  were  so  few 
to  speak  comfort  to  her,  Mary  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  refused  comfort :  else  might 
one  picture  her  rejecting  the  ordinary 

Console-toi  poartant  de  ton  malheur, 

in  the  spirit  of  Moli^re's  Alcippe— 

Qui,  moi  1  J'aurai  toujours  ce  coup-la  sur  le  cceur.  t 

In  the  spirit,  and  to  the  letter  too ;  for  we 
all  know  what  the  moribund  woman  said 
about  Calais  and  her  heart. 

Measured  by  substantial  value,  Mr. 
Froude  computes  the  loss  of  Calais  to  have 
been  a  gain;  English  princes  were  never 
again  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  the  possession  of  a  fortress  on  French 
soil  was  a  perpetual  irritation.  But  Calais 
was  called  the  **  brightest  jewel  in  the  Eng- 
lish crown."  A  jewel  it  was,  useless,  costly 
but  dearly  prizea.  Over  the  gate  of  Calais 
had  once  stood  the  insolent  inscription  :~- 

•'  Then  shnll  the  Frenchmen  Calais  win, 
WhcMi  iron  and  lead  like  cork  shall  swim  ; " 

and  the  Frenchmen  had  won  it,  won  it  in 
fair  and  gallant  fight. 

''  If  Spain  should  rise  suddenly  into  her 
ancient  strength  and  tear  Gibraltar  from  us, 
our  mortification  would  be  faint,  compared 
to  the  anguish  of  humiliated  pride  with 
which  the  loss  of  Calais  distracted  the  sub- 
jects of  Queeu  Mar}',"  J 

*  Gucrrcs  do  Religion,  p.  148. 
t  Len  I'acheox,  \\,  8. 
i  Froude,  vol.  vi.  p.  606. 
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Hear  how  a  J0II7  Britoiir  nearly  three  cen- 
turies after  the  erenl,  expresses  his  feelinffs 
upon  it,  on  a  return  from  Derambulatiag  the 
fortifications  of  Calais.  We  quote  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  diary,  as  kept  in  France,  in 
the  autumn  of  1826.  The  extract  may  serve 
by  way  of  relief  by  contrast  to  the  tone  and 
accent  of  what  precedes  and  follows  it. 
'<  Lost,  as  all  know,  by  the  bloody  papist 
bitch  (one  must  be  vernacular  when  on 
9  French  ground)  Queen  Mary,  of  red-hot 
memory.  I  would  rather  she  had  burned  a 
score  more  of  bishops.  If  she  had  kept  it, 
her  sister  Bess  would  sooner  have  parted 
with  her  virginity."  And  then  the  hearty 
old  baronet  speculates  on  the  chances  of 
keeping  it  under  the  Stuarts.  Charles  I.,  he 
says,  had  no  temptation  to  part  with  lt->-and 
though  it  might,  indeed,  have  shuffled  out 
of  our  hands  during  the  Civil  Wars,  he  is 
clear  that  Noll  would  have  as  soon  let  Mon- 
sieur draw  one  of  his  grinders — ^then  Charles 
II.,  he  assumes,  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
sell  such  an  old  possession,  as  he  did  Dun- 
kirk ;  and  after  that  the  French  had  little 
chance  till  the  revolution.  **  Even  then,  I 
think,  we  could  have  held  a  place  that  oould 
be  supplied  from  our  own  element,  the  sea. 
Cui  oonof  None,  I  think,  but  to  plague 
the  rogues."*  The  very  reason  why  so 
many  latter-day  politicians  think  it  a  good 
riddance,  in  the  cause  and  interests  of  peace. 
But  let  that  pass. 

Memorable  is  the  saying  attributed  to 
Mary,  that  the  name  of  Calais  would  be 
found  imprinted  on  her  heart  when  dead. 
She  could  not  get  the  better  of  this  scathing 
blow.  Of  the  surrendered  town  she  might 
have  said,  as  Milton's  Adam  of  a  merely 
imagined  bereavement,-* 

"  L08S  of  thoe 
Will  never  from  my  heart," 

We  have  seen  Michelet's  description  of  her, 
as  '*  furieuse  de  ses  nuits  veuves."  More 
tumultuous  agitation  now  afflicted  her  in  the 
night  season.  George  Buchanan's  Latin  ode 
on  the  taking  of  Calais,  includes  a  dark 
sketch  of  Mary's  remorse  and  shame, — ^with 
this  among  the  other  woes  of  her  unrest :— - 

*'  Umbriequo  noctumn,  quietcm 
Tcrrificis  agitant  figuris."  t 

Mary's  death  was  now  openly  prayed  for 
in  the  churches ;  and  reverend  refugees  in 
Germany  were  not  backward  to  send  over 

Samphlets  to  the  tune  of  Killing  No  Mur- 
er,  m  a  case  like  hers.  But  she  saved  their 
disciples  the  trouble  of  summary  slaughter, 
by  d}ing,  almost  as  soon,  and  Quite  as  mis- 
erably, as  they  could  wish,     unwept,  un- 

*  Lockl)Rrt*8  Life  of  Scott,  ch.  Ixxxii. 
t  Ad  KnincioB  Rcgem,  Henricum  11.,  post  ictos 
CiUete»f  Georgius  Buchanan. 
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■olaeed,  aha  died,*-*witli  a  last  prayer  that 
she  might  be  buried  m  the  gsro  of  a  poor 
rdigUnae — in  whieh  alone,  a  kindly  cditie 
affirms,  it  would  have  been  well  iQt  her  if 
she  had  lived. 

No  English  sovereign,  says  Mr*  Froude, 
ever  ascended  the  throne  with  larger  popu- 
larity than  Mary  Tudor.  The  country  was 
eager  to  atone  to  her  for  her  mother's  inju* 
ries ;  and  the  instinctive  loyalty  of  the  Kng* 
lish  towards  their  naturijl  sovereign  waa 
enhanced  by  the  abortive  efforts  of  North- 
umberland to  rob  her  of  her  inheritance. 
She  had  reigned  little  more  than  five  years, 
and  she  descended  into  the  grave  amidst 
curses  deeper  than  the  acclamationa  which 
had  welcomed  her  accession.  In  that  brief 
time  she  had  swathed  her  name  in  the  hor- 
rid epithet  which  will  cling  to  it  forever; 
and  yet  from  the  passions  which  in  general 
tempt  sovereigns  into  crime,  she  was  en- 
tirely free ;  to  the  time  of  her  accession  she 
had  lived  a  blameless,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  noble  life ;  and  few  men  or  women 
have  lived  less  capable  of  doing  knowingly 
a  wrong  thing. 

"  Philip's  conduct,  which  could  not  extin- 
guish her  passion  for  him,  and  the  collapse 
of  the  inflated  imaginations  which  had  sur- 
rounded her  supposed  pregnancy,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  affected  her  sanity. 
Those  forlorn  hours  when  she  would  sit  on 
the  ground  with  her  knees  drawn  to  her 
face ;  those  restless  days  and  nights  when, 
like  a  ghost,  she  would  wander  about  the 
palace  galleries,  rousing  herself  only  to 
write  tear-blotted  letters  to  her  husband ; 
those  bursts  of  fury  over  the  libels  dropped 
in  her  way ;  or  the  marching  in  procession 
behind  the  Host  in  the  London  streets — 
these  are  all  symptoms  of  hysterical  derange- 
ment, and  leave  little  room,  as  we  think  of 
her,  for  other  feelings  than  pity.  But  if 
Mary  was  insane,  the  madness  was  of  a  kind 
which  placed  her  absolutely  under  her  spir- 
itual directors ;  and  the  responsibility  for 
her  cruelties,  if  responsibility  be  any  thing 
but  a  name,  rests  nrst  with  Gardiner,  who 
commenced  them,  and,  secondly,  and  in  a 
higher  degree,  with  Reginald  Pole."  * 

All  these  have  gone,  long  since,  every 
man  to  his  own  place;  and  to  their  own 
Master  they  stand  or  fall.  But  let  us,  who 
judge  none  of  them,  compassionate  her  who 
stood  forth  the  most  prominently  of  them 
all,  and  who  more  than  either  of  tnem  bore 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  the  glooms 
of  its  wintry  morning,  and  the  darkness  that 
might  be  felt  when  its  even-tide  saddened 
into  night. 

*  Froode,  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  628. 
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PBOQBESS  OF  AMERICAN  DISUNION. 

Thb  great  drama  of  diaruptioii  is  aurely 
and  not  Tery  slowly  evolTing  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  still  some  ibatiires  in  the 
case  which  fi>reigners  cannot  well  under- 
stand, and  which  aecm  not  perfectly  dear 
even  to  Americans  themaelTes.  But  two  or 
three  points  are  becoming  plainer  day  by 
day.  It  now  appears  that  oeoession  has  not 
been  an  act  hastily  forced  upon  the  seceding 
States  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  or  by  any 
bend  Jide  fears  brought  home  to  them  by 
that  event,  of  fresh  aggressions  upon  their 
*<  peculiar  institution ; "  but  that  it  is  an  oc- 
enrrence  which  has  not  only  been  long  fore- 
seen and  prepared  for,  but  resolutely  deter- 
mined upon.  It  is  obvious  that  the  South 
were  ready  to  remain  in  the  Union,  so  long 
as  they  could  unreserredly  dictate  its  policy 
and  nominate  to  all  places  of  power  and  trust, 
but  not  one  hour  loncer ; — ^that  they  had  for 
some  time  perceived  symptoms  that  this 
supremacy  was  about  to  be  wrested  from 
them  ;  —  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
merely  indicated  to  them  that  it  was  gone, 
and  that  the  expected  moment  for  action 
had,  therefore,  arrived.  From  that  date 
there  has  been  neither  hesitation  nor  delay  *, 
they  never  attempted  to  make  terms ;  they 
never  proposed  any  real  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment ;  they  never  showed  the  slightest  de- 
sire or  intention  of  remaining  in  the  Union ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  pushed  forward  their 
proceedings  with  a  reckless  and  indecent 
naste,  as  u  they  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  a  compromise  which  would  siopthe  Se^ 
cession  movement  at  the  outset.  While  the 
Border  States  have  been  concocting  schemes 
of  adjustment,  while  the  Northern  politi- 
cians have  been  bringing  forward  project 
after  project  for  what  is  called  "concilia- 
tion," but  which  in  fact  is  nothing  less  than 
ignominious  capitulation,  the  seceding  States 
have  not  given  one  moment's  attention  to 
any  of  these  countless  propositions,  but  have 
rushed  at  once  upon  action,  in  a  manner 
which  betrays  three  things  as  clearly  as  the 
sun  at  noonday.  Firstf  a  violence  and  in- 
temperate haste  which  augur  ill  for  the  fu- 
ture wisdom  and  decency  of  their  govern- 
ment, seeofuStf,  a  resolution  that  tudhmg 
now  shall  balk  them  of  their  purpose ;  and 
thirdly,  the  absolute  certaintv  that  their 
plans  have  been  laid  for  montns  if  not  for 
years,  and  at  least  the^rti  steps  consequent 
upon  separation  carefully  determined  on  be- 
forehand. Thev  at  once  seised,  where  they 
conld,  upon  the  Federal  fortresses  and 
stores)  tney  fired  on  Federal  ships;  they 
obstructed  the  entrances  to  their  nartxMrs } 
thev  summoned  conventions  to  meet  without 
an  flour's  delay ;  and— while  Virginia  is  still 
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offering  her  mediation,  whUe  senators  at 
Washinffton  are  still  discussing  terms  of  ao* 
commodation,  while  the  obnoxious  Lincoln 
is  still  uninstalled  and  powerless — they  have 
already  chosen  the  style  and  title  of  their 
new  Itspublic,  and  nominated  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  rresident  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eration. Nay,  more,'  it  seems  highly  prob^ 
o^Ze— for  without  further  proof  we  are  un« 
willing  to  speak  with  any  thing  like  positive 
conviction— that  at  least  three  members  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  in  fact  all  his  chief 
ministers  have  been  for  some  time  traitor* 
ously  and  fraudulently  using  their  positions 
to  facilitate  separation,  and  to  make  the 
North  comparatively  powerless  to  resist  it 
when  it  came.^  There  is  reason  to  believ^^ 
indeed,  there  is  something  amounting  to  of- 
ficial proof-^that  the  late  Secretarv  at  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  have  combined  with 
each  other  to  manipulate  the  army  appoint- 
ments and  the  pubhc  chest,  with  the  purpose 
of  impoverishing  and  disarming  the  North« 
and  enriching  and  organizing  the  South  in 
the  immediate  view  of  the  Secession  crisis. 
It  is  not-  easy  either,  as  far  as  appearances 
at  present  go,  to  acquit  Mr.  Buchanan  him- 
self of  a  gmlty  knowledge  and  tolerance  of 
iheit  proceedings — at  all  events  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

With  such  promptitude,  too,  have  the  Se- 
cessionists acted,  and  so  resolute  do  they 
seem  not  to  lose  a  single  hour,  that  they 
have  framed  their  new  constitution  without 
a  single  attempt  to  improve  it  in  any  one 
of  the  particulars  in  which  experience  had 
shown  It  to  be  defective.  They  have,  in 
fact,  merely  re-enacted  the  old  f'ederal  in- 
stitutions and  the  old  Federal  laws.  The 
truth  is — and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it — their 
imaginations  have  been  so  fired  and  their 
cupidity  so  excited  at  the  prospect  of  a  vast 
Slave  fimpire,  with  uncontrolled  dominion 
and  almost  illimitable  territory,  stretching 
over  all  the  magnificent  lands  which  lie  be- 
tween Virginia  on  the  North  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  on  the  South,  that  they  are  ac- 
tually intoxicated  hj  the  dream ;  and  are 
resolved,  cost  what  it  may,  to  shake  off  the 
incubus  of  the  Northern  States,  whose  citi- 
zens they  both  despise  and  detest  as  pedan- 
tic and  shopkeeping  quill-drivers,  and  envy 
as  being  at  once  more  numerous,  more 
wealthy,  and  more  clever  than  themselves. 
There  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  Southerner  now 
who  does  not  mncy  himself  a  member  of  the 
ruling  class  in  a  Kepublic  exercisine  abso- 
lute sway  over  Central  America,  Cuba,  the 
Antilles,  and  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, as  well  as  over  the  largest  portion  of  the 
old  Union  itselfl  The  Southerners  are  a 
very  excitable  race,  and  usually  very  igno* 
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rant  of  their  relative  power  and  position  in 
the  world :  they  see  no  difficulties,  and  make 
light  of  all  dangers ;  they  seem  actually  to 
have  no  scruples,  and  their  morality  on  all 
points  seems  to  have  been  strangely  warped 
by  slavery. 

There  are  already  indications,  however, 
that  in  their  reckless  violence  and  haste  they 
have  somewhat  overshot  their  mark.  The 
Border  States,  whose  cause  is  not  identical, 
whose  real  interests  in  the  strife  are  far  from 
clear  or  simple,  and  who  would  have  pro- 
tected the  seceders  against  Northern  coer- 
cion, arc  by  no  means  all  inclined  to  join  or 
encourage  them,  now  that  their  policy  is  so 
obviously  one  of  aggression.  Though  the 
Southerners  have  introduced  into  the  laws 
of  their  new  Confederation  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  African  slave  trade— with  a 
view  to  bribe  the  Border  States,  and  a  con- 
tingent prohibition  of  the  internal  slave- 
trade  from  non-seceding  States — with  a  view 
to  alarm  them, — neither  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  nor  Maryland,  has  given  in 
its  adhesion  to  the  separation :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  all  pronouncing  more  and 
more  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  old  Union.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
fancy  that  any  line  of  action  adopted  by  these 
States  can  now  prevent  the  consummation 
of  the  .severance,  but  their  adherence  to  the 
North  will  materiallv  affect  both  the  terms 
of  separation,  and  the  relative  prospects  of 
the  two  Republics. 

Meanwhile  the  intentions  of  the  Northern 
politicians  seem  to  be  undetermined,  or  far 
from  unanimous.  They  are  by  no  means 
either  as  clear  or  as  resolute  as  their  antag- 
onists. They  still  talk  hopefully  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  They  still  go  on 
discussing  proposals  of  compromise  and  ad- 
justment. They  say,  with  perfect  truth,  as 
Mr.  Lincoln»has  well  put  it  m  one  of  his  re- 
cent speeches,  that  the  crisis  is  "  artificial ; " 
that  tnere  are  no  new  grounds  for  disunion, 
and  that,  if  time  be  given  for  angry  passions 
and  unreasoning  panic  to  die  away,  the 
danger  will  blow  over,  and  the  South  will 
return  to  its  allegiance.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  bow  far  they  believe  this  in  their 
hearts.  Some  are  for  coercion,  some  are  for 
conciliation,  some  are  for  a  policy  of  "  mas- 
terly inaction."  The  President-elect  seems 
to  be  of  the  number  of  these  last.  To  our 
thinking,  though,  of  course,  we  speak  with 
diffidence,  they  are  all  wrong.  Coercion  we 
hold  to  be  nearly  if  not  wholly  impossible ; 
but  whether  possible  or  not,  we  are  sure  it 
would  be  very  foolish.  What  would  they 
gain  by  compelling  eight  millions  of  men  to 
remain  memoers  of  the  Union  against  their 
will  ?  How  could  such  compulsion  be  per- 
manently continued  in  a  Republican  nation  P 


How  could  the  government  at  Washington 
be  carried  on  in  the  face  of  such  a  virment 
and  hostile  minority  of  representatives  as 
the  coerced  States  woidd  send  up  P  No- 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  for  Americans  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Austria.  Mr. 
Lincoln  says  that  retaking  by  force  the  Fed* 
eral  fortresses  and  property  from  the  States 
which  have  so  lawlessly  seized  them,  would 
not  be  coercion  or  invasion.  This  may  be 
very  true ;  but  where  would  be  the  use  of 
retaking  themP  The  moment  the  separa- 
tion is  effected  and  acknowledged,  the  for- 
tresses would  necessarily  be  surrendered,  or 
sold  to  the  Southern  Confederation,  or  to 
the  separate  States  composing  it.  Halfth» 
property  in  them  belongs  to  the  South,  if  a 
peaceable  and  equitable  division  of  territory 
and  property  is  effected ;  and  it  would  be 
simply  idle  to  make  South  Carolina  purchase 
Fort  Sumter,  and  then  return  her  half  the 
purchase  money,  and  then  perform  a  coun- 
terbalancing operation  on  one  of  the  North- 
ern forts,  and  pay  half  the  price  of  that  to 
the  Southern  Confederation.  If  the  Seces- 
sion be  consummated  by  agreement,  of 
course  all  the  strong  places  in  the  seceding 
States  will  be  given  up  to  them ;  if  consum- 
mated by  connivance  and  reluctant  acquies- 
cence (which  it  will  be,  if  no  coercion  is  tz> 
be  used),  then  why  be  at  all  the  pains  of  re- 
taking what  no  one  would  dream  of  perTiut- 
nently  holding  as  a  menace  and  an  irritating 
sore  P 

Again,  why  endeavor  to  retain  the  reluc- 
tant Southerners  by  compromiscfwhich  must 
be  humiliating  and  an  admission  of  defeat,  and 
yet  could  only  for  a  short  period  postpone 
the  evil  day  P  Does  any  one  in  his  heart 
believe  that  the  fiery  ana  ambitious  citizens 
of  the  Slave  States  will  submit  to  remain  in 
the  Union — ^the  power  of  which,  by  the  in- 
evitable operation  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion, must  yearly  be  handed  over  more  and 
more  completely  to  the  increasing  population 
of  the  North — unless  they  can  do  so  on  their 
own  terms  P  or  that  these  terms  will  or  can 
be  any  thing  short  of  virtual  and  secure  su- 
premacy P  If  they  remain  in  the  Union,  they 
see  clearly  enough,  they  must  do  so  as  a 
mtnori^y— and  a  minority  which  every  year 
becomes  more  decided  $— and  how  can  a 
minority  hope  permanently  to  govern  under 
democratic  mstitutions  P  Let  them  go  then, 
since  tbcj  can  only  be  retained  at  the  price 
of  servility  and  dishonor. 

The  policy  of  "inaction"  might  ha^e 
much  to  say  for  it,  if  the  South  were  really 
in  a  panic  or  merely  in  a  passion,  and  were 
likely  to  come  rouna  if  time  were  allowed  it. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  seceding 
States  have  long  since  determined  to  be  firee. 
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WashiDgton  and  of  the  neighboring  slave- 
country  has  unquestionably  been  tampered 
with  bjr  conspirators  -who  wish  to  place  the 
Secessionists  beyond  the  reach  of  interfer- 
ence by  disorganizing  the  heaii;  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  if  Mr.  Buchanan  had  retained  the  Cab- 
inet which  surrounded  him  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  troubles,  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
have  been  actually  prevented  from  installing 
himself  in  the  chief  magistracy.  The  now 
proved  treason  of  the  person,  Mr.  Floyd, 
who  was  then  Secretary  at  War — proved  by 
his  own  direct  avowals  that  he  did  his  best 
to  place  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  worst  possible  position  for  resisting  a 
disruption — leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that 
the  military  forces  of  the  Union  would  have 
been  carefully  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  free  play  to  the  ruffianism  of  the 
Alaboma,  Carolina,  and  Mississippi,  are  be- 1  Washington  rioters  on  the  day  of  installa- 
ginning  to  feel  anxious  about  their  power  of  tion.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  is  now  served  by 
meeting  their  own  engagements.  A  con-  ministers  who,  while  they  appear  to  share 
tinuance  of  this  uncertainty  for  three  months  his  hesitations,  are  still  faithful  to  the  trust 
longer,  would  iu  all  likehhood  bring  about  reposed  in  them.    It  is  understood  that  the 


Moreover,  the  position  of  affairs  is  growing 
too  serious  iu  the  commercial  world  to  per- 
mit the  continuance  of  uncertainty.  Politi- 
cians might  live  for  awhile  in  a  provisional 
condition  and  wait  for  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  crisis ;  but  merchants  cannot 
do  so.  Already  great  difficulty  and  uneasi- 
ness is  felt,  and  this  must  increase  day  by 
day  till  a  final  settlement  is  effected.  Prop- 
erty is  decreasing  rapidly  in  salable  value ; 
cautious  men  are  curtailing  their  transac- 
tions ;  loans  can  scarcely  be  negotiated,  be- 
cause no  one  knows  what  positive  security 
can  be  offered ;  and,  what  is  still  more  em- 
barrassing, debtors  in  the  South  are  with- 
holding payment  from  their  Northern  credi- 
tors (even  where  they  are  not  infamous 
enough  openly  to  speak  of  repudiation) ;  and 
merchants,  at  New  York  deprived  of  their 
remittances  on  account  of  the  planters  of 


a  more  wide-spread  commercial  ruin  than 
has  been  seen  for  many  years.  On  any  ac- 
count, therefore,  an  immediate  termination 
of  the  crisis  has  become  imperatively  needed ; 
and  we  confess  we  cannot  see  any  termina- 
tion that  would  be  at  once  desirable,  possi- 
ble, and  permanent,  except  a  separtUion  by 
acquiescence  and  negotiation,  we  are  sure 
that  a  peaceable  severance  on  such  terms  as 
would  induce  the  Border  States  to  adhere 
to  the  Noithern  Confederation  (which  sooner 
or  later  they  must  ultimately  join),  every 
firicnd  of  humanity  ought  to  hail  with  joy. 

From  The  Saturday  Keview,  2  March. 
THE  AMERICAN  BORDER  STATES. 

Tn£  affairs  of  the  North  American  States 
are  rather  a  trial  to  the  English  journalist. 
Their  overwhelming  importance  renders  it 
impossible  to  pass  them  over  in  silence,  but 
it  is  wearisome  to  have  to  chronicle  events 
of  which  the  commonest  caution  teaches  us 
neither  to  draw  the  moral  nor  to  predict  the 
issue.  The  absurdity  of  taking  a  confident 
view  of  them  is  especially  great  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  In  two  days  aft«>r  the  time  at 
which  these  lines  come  under  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  the  most  critical  passage  in  this  rev- 
olution will  have  been  reached  without  its 
being  possible  for  us  to  know  whether  it  has 
been  iatal  to  what  remains  of  the  American 
Union  or  whether  it  has  been  successfully 
surmounted.  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  assume 
office  on  March  4th,  but  the  best-informed 
Americans  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are 
still  uncertain  whether  he  will  be  allowed  to 
do  so  in  constitutional  form.    The  mob  of 


fijTSt  soldier  in  the  Republic,  General  Scott, 
has  been  directed  to  make  his  own  arrange- 
ments for  the  prevention  and  repression  of 
violent  disturbance.  Though  the  troops  at 
his  command  are  reported  as  far  from  nu- 
merous enough  to  furnish  absolute  security, 
the  belief,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  change  of  government  is  more  likely 
than  not  to  be  peaceably  effected. 

The  onlv  pomt  cleared  up  by  the  latest 
advices  is  the  state  of  opinion  iu  the  South- 
ern Border  States.      Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  even  Tennessee,  which  is  further  off, 
have  pronounced  for  remaining  in  the  Union. 
Kentucky  has  been  safe  for  some  time  past, 
and  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  decision  of  Virginia  will  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  States   similarly  circum- 
stanced.   This  result  is  not,  we  think,  at- 
tributable to  any  dissatisfaction  with  'slavery 
in  these  more  northerly  Slave  States;  for 
though  we  have  much  evidence  that  in  all 
of  them  there  is  a  minority,  and  perhaps  an 
increasing  one,  which  prefers  free  labor  to 
the  empty  right  of  purchasing  negroes,  it  is 
not  large  enough  to  make  itself  heard  even 
under  more   favorable  circumstances  than 
can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  present  ex- 
citement and  confusion.     The  real  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  citizens  of  these  Bor- 
der States  are  strange  to  the  fanatical  ha- 
tred,  suspicion,  and  terror  of  the  North 
which  possess  the  cotton  planters.    Inter- 
course and  commercial  interchange  have 
produced  the  effects  which  they  never  fail  to 
carry  with  them ;  and,  as  the  Americans  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Border  line  understand 
each  other  better,  they  hate  each  other  less 
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than  those  residents  in  the  extreme  North 
and  in  the  extreme  South,  who  may  almost 
be  said  to  belong  to  two  different  races.    It 
has  often  been  noticed  that  the  heartiest  and 
most  enthusiastic  of  Northern  movements 
could  never  hurry  away  the  dwellers  on  the 
Southern  boundary.   In  the  struggle  of  1856, 
every  thing  turned  on  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  but  Pennsylvania  was  lost  to  Colonel 
Fremont  because  the  counties  immediately 
adjacent  to  slave  soil  could  not  be  got  to 
sympathize  even  with  the  wrongs  of  Kansas. 
I'he  present  is  an  analogous  phenomenon. 
In  spite  of  the  widely  diffused  conviction 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidency  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  slavery,  the  Kentuckians,  Vir- 
ginians, Marylanders,  and  Tennesseans  can- 
not be  persuaded  that  their  white  brethren 
intend  them  all  the  mischief  which  the  more 
distant  traffickers  in  cotton  believe  to  be 
brooding,  and  show  themselves  disinclined 
to  throw  aside  the  historical  grandeur  and 
material  greatness  of  the  Federation  on  the 
score  of  apinrehensions  which  they  instinc- 
tively feel  to  be  groundless  or  half  founded 
The  reluctance  to  break  with  the  North  is 
the  more  significant,  because  these  States 
have  no  less  important  interests  staked  on 
slaver}'  than  Louisiana  or  South  Carolina.  A 
community  which  depends  to  any  considera- 
ble extent  on  breeding  slaves  would  be  more 
immediately  and  seriously  affected  by  the 
discouragement  of  slavery  than  one  which 
employs  them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
It  is,  indeed,  probably  true  that  all  the  Bor- 
der States  would  be  better  in  the  long  run 
for  abandoning  slaverv  altogether.    But  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that  such  an  event- 
uality enters  at  all  into  their  calculations. 
Men  in  large  masses  can  rarely  be  got  to 
welcome  changes  which  will  require  time  to 
bear  fruit,  and  will  probably  benefit  future 
generations  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 
All  that  these  votes  of  the  Border  States 
prove,  is  their  inclination  to  remain  in  the 
Federation.    They  by  no  means  establish 
the  certainty  that  this  wish,  though  un- 
doubted, will  be  realized.    Unfortunately, 
the  Cotton  States  are  able  to  apply  to  them 
at  one  point  the  most  galling  pressure ;  and 
the  newly  formed  Southern  Confederation 
has  plainly  declared  that  it  will  not  spare 
the  means  of  annoyance  which  it  possesses. 
The  Constitution  of  the  newly  Confederate 
States  differs  from  the  old  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  two  particulars  princi- 
nally.    It  substitutes  the  plain  word  "  slave  " 
for  the  gingerly  circumlocutions  of  the  older 
instrument,  and  it  prohibits  the  importation 
of  slaves  from  any  State  not  included  in  the 
new  association.    The  clause  last  mentioned 


may  possibly  be  intended  to  conciliate  our 
own  country  by  an  ambiguous  prohibition 
of  the  slave-trade,  but  its  principal  object  is, 
of  course,  to  intimidate  the  Border  States. 
Their  prosperity  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
their  artiroial  relation  as  slave-breeders  to 
the  Planting  States,  and  it  seems  easy  to 
bring  them  to  terms  by  depriving  them  of  a 
privilege  to  which  they  can  put  in  no  tangi- 
ble claim.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  seceders  must  always 
have  been  suspected  of  intending  to  use  tms 
instrument  against  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky,  and  this  very  circumstance  in- 
vests vriih  still  greater  importance  the  man- 
ifested desire  of  those  States  to  remain  in 
the  Union.    For  they  cannot  have  come  to 
this  decision  without'convincing  themselves 
that  the  North  will  have  the  best  of  it  in  the 
coming  struggle.    By  their  own  adhesion 
they  still  further  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  North.    If  the  number  of  seceders  does 
not  increase,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy  to  stand.    Great  as 
are  some  of  its  natural  advantages,  the  ben- 
efits it  may  calculate  on  deriving  from  them 
are  not  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  enter  im- 
mediately on  their  enjoyment.    The  first 
drawback  in  its  prospects  is  obviously  its 
lack  of  money  and  credit.    All  the  States 
which  have  joined  it  are  extremely  poor  in 
available  capital,  almost  all  their  wealth  tak- 
ing the  form  of  negroes,  which,  pf  course^ 
diminish  in  exchangeable  value  according  as 
public  confidence  is  shaken,  and  according 
as  the  area  over  which  they  will  pass  as  an 
article  of  commerce  is  restricted  in  extent. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  they  have 
even  less  credit  than  money.    By  an  odd 
chance,  they  include  all  the  governments 
which  have  most  astonished  the  world  by 
their  shameless  dishonesty.    The  Southern 
Confederation  is,  in  fact,  a  very  Adullam  of 
insolvency,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  observe 
the  market  price  of  the  bonds  which  it  is 
said  to  have  assurance  enough  to  think  of 
negotiating.    This  want  of  frinds  is  its  real 
difficulty,  and  the  North  is  likely  to  find  in 
it  an  advantage  equivalent  to  that  which  the 
seceders  are  making  the  most  of  against  the 
Border  States.    The  incoming  President  has 
evidently  his  eye  on  the  weak  point.    The 
one  announcement  he  has  made  concerning 
his  policy  is  that  he  intends  to  collect  the 
customs  duties  as  if  no  secession  had  oc- 
curred.   If  he  does  this,  he  will  dry  up  the 
only  source  from  which  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy can  hope  to  draw  a  sufficient  rev- 
enue.   The  crushing  direct  taxation  which  it 
now  imposes  cannot  long  be  continued. 


W' 
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From  The  Saturday  Revi«w,  2  March. 
THK  MOTIVES  TO  SECKSSION. 

Much  as  the  disruption  of  the  United 
States  has  been  discussed,  it  still  seems  to 
be  little  understood.  If  any  ten  English 
gentlemen  were  asked  what  motives  had  led 
the  Southern  States  to  propose  secessioui 
it  would  be  a  great  chance  if  two  of  them 
could  tell.  At  first  sight,  it  looks  unac- 
countable that  a  third  of  the  people  of  that 
country  should  break  off  from  their  alle- 
giance simply  because  a  President  has  been 
elected  whose  principles  differ  from  their 
own.  This  seems  stul  more  strange  when 
we  remember  that  he  has  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  la^  the  lightest  finger 
upon  any  part  of  their  institutions.  Neither 
Mr.  Lincoln  nor  the  Bepublican  party,  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  dream  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  They  are  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  beyond  its  present  limits; 
nor  will  they  consent  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  slavery  is  to  be  assumed  to  exist 
until  it  has  been  abolished  bv  law.  But 
apparently  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  terrify 
or  exasperate  those  States  in  which  slavery 
is  already  rooted.  And  as  the  Democratic 
party  had  a  majority  both  in  the  Senate  and 
m  Congress,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  any 
change  of  policy  even  in  these  respects.  At 
first  sight,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  justify  the 
Southern  States  in  breaking  up  the  Union. 
But,  in  fact,  although  it  was  the  election  of 
a  President  whom  they  abhorred  that  made 
their  wrath  boil  over,  they  had  long  been 
inflamed  against  their  Northern  brethren 
with  a  most  intense  hostility.  Our  gentle 
jars  between  Whigs  and  Tones  can  but  give 
us  a  faiut  idea  of  the  vehemence  of  party 
feeling  between  the  South  and  the  North.  | 
The  Democrats  hate  the  Republicans  with  a  | 
perfect  hatred.  It  is  only  natural  for  them , 
to  do  so.  They  axe  told  every  day  that; 
their  social  system  is  detestable ;  that  they ! 
are  living  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  Ood ; ' 
that  their  much-loved  institution  is  the 
scandal  of  the  world;  and  the^  are  not 
likely  to  show  that  Christian  feehng  which 
they  are  denied  to  possess  bv  a  meek  sub- 
mission to  these  insults.  Their  rage,  too, 
has  the  powerful  stimulus  of  fear.  They 
dread  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
North  should  catch  the  ear  of  their  agaves, 
and  lead  to  that  most  terrible  of  all  calami- 
ties— a  servile  insurrection.  Every  thing, 
in  short,  has  helped  to  lash  into  excitement 
the  antipathies  of  the  Southern  against  the 
Northern  States.  So  long  as  the  President 
was  of  their  own  choosing,  and  the  whole 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  in  their 
hands,  this  feeling,  however  deep,  could 
remain  quiescent.    But  at  the  least  check 
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the  tide  was  sure  to  overflow.  The  eleotioa 
of  a  Eepubliesn  President  eould  not  but 
make  the  slave-owners  feel  that  the  sceptre 
was  passing  from  their  hands.  They  were 
no  longer  to  control  the  destinies  of  tihe 
United  States.  Their  power  and  prestige 
were  gone.  Even  patient  men  mi^t  haye 
felt  some  exasperation  at  such  a  change; 
and  patience  is  not  the  virtue  by  which  the 
Southern  planters  are  marked.  Probably 
no  men  in  the  world  are  less  accustomed  to 
self-control.  No  wonder  that  a  burst  of 
rage  ensued  that  shook  the  Union  to  its 
base.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  disruption  of  the  United 
States  has  been  simply  owing  to  an  uncal- 
culating  access  of  fury.  In  fact,  that  gust 
of  rage  is  dying  away,  and  yet  these  long- 
headed Southerners  are  not  the  less  keen 
for  secession.  It  is  from  the  North,  not 
from  the  South,  that  the  desire  for  a  com- 
promise has  arisen.  Generally,  the  South- 
ern States  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
true  policy  requires  them  to  secede.  They 
look  forward  to  their  future  with  confidence, 
and  their  conduct  is  that  of  men  who  see 
good  reasons  for  what  they  are  about  to 
do. 

In  the  first  place,  their  politicians  ore 
profoundly  imbued  with  the  idea  that,  as 
regards  their  ''  domestic  institution,"  attack 
is  the  true  method  of  defence.  To  stand 
still  is  to  be  lost.  Their  wise  policy  is,  not 
to  let  the  North  outweigh  them,  but  to  ex- 
tend slavery  over  a  boundless  extent  of  new 
territory,  and  thus  to  build  up  a  confederacy 
of  Slave  States  whose  importance  should 
command  the  respect,  not  only  of  their 
Northern  brethren,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that, 
given  slavery  as  a  postulate,  this  view  is 
short-sighted  or  unstatesman-like.  And 
then,  again,  manv  thoughtful  men  in  the 
Soutliern  States  reel  this^p-they  find  them- 
selves radically  at  variance  with  their  North- 
em  brethren  with  respect  to  the  most  essen- 
tial principles  that  can  bear  on  their  daily 
life  as  private  men,  and  on  their  policy  as  a 
State.  Every  year  deepens  the  Northern- 
er's abhorrence  of  slavery.  Every  year 
deepens  the  Southerner's  conviction  that 
slaverv  is  right ;  that  the  negro  is  born  to 
be  a  bondsman;  that  slavery  is  the  true 
gospel  of  wealth,  civilization,  and  Christi- 
anity. And  who  shall  blame  them  for  deem- 
inf^  that,  with  principles  so  utterly  at  war, 
it  IS  not  possible  for  two  ereat  countries, 
such  as  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States,  to  be  really  and  in  truth,  bound  to- 
gether as  one  people  ?  This  fictitious  out- 
ward union  does  out  cause  grievous  heart- 
burnings;  and  it  would,  in  fact,  tend  to 
peace  and  neighborly  feeling  to  make  an 
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outward  division,  where  all  Tiews  and  in« 
terests  are  so  utterly  sundered.  Let  us, 
they  say,  form  one  mighty  Confederation, 
imhued  with  the  same  nrinciples,  aiming  at 
the  same  ends,  setting  before  the  world  the 
example  of  the  beneficence  of  our  noble 
institution.  Let  us  no  longer  be -dragged 
back  in  the  course  which  Providence  has 
prepared  for  us,  by  tying  ourselves  to  those 
who  abhor  our  social  system,  and  whose 
passionate  desire  is  to  thwart  our  under- 
takings. Coming  down  from  this  lofty 
ground,  they  know  well  that  a  free-trade 
tariff  would  enormously  enhance  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country.  Having  no  manu- 
factures to  protect,  to  them  the  relaxation 
of  custom-house  restrictions  on  trade  would 
be  an  unmixed  boon.  And  yet,  so  long  as 
they  are  bound  to  the  Union,  they  cannot 
withstand  the  superior  influence  of  the 
North,  strenuously  exerted  as  it  is,  and  will 
be  in  favor  of  a  protectionist  tariff.  These 
we  believe  to  be  the  main  inducements  that 
have  led  the  upper  class  in  the  Southern 
States  to  desire  secession. 

In  fact,  however,  if  the  upper  class  had 
not  joined  in  the  cry,  they  would  have  been 
powerless  to  resist ;  for  they  number  but  a 
few  hundred  thousands,  while  the  mass  of 
whites  amounts  to  more  than  seven  millions. 
And  since  every  white  man  has  a  vote,  of 
course  mere  numbers  carry  all  before  them. 
The  inducement  to  the  lower  ranks  of  whites 
to  demand  secession  is  mainly  their  desire 
to  re-open  the  African  slave-trade.  In  the 
Southern  States,  social  position  almost  en- 
tirely rests,  not  on  birth,  not  even  upon 
general  wealth,  but  upon  the  possession  of 
slaves.  The  man  who  has  not  a  nigger  at 
his  command  is  looked  upon  with  as  much 
contempt  as  the  poor  wretch  spoken  of  by 
Juvenal,  who  could  not  call  himself  the  owner 
even  "  unius  Iticertas"  But,  despised  as  the 
mean  whites  are,  they  will  not  put  them- 
selves on  the  level  of  the  slaves  by  engaging 
in  manual  labor.  They  would  rather  live  in 
penury  than  work  for  their  bread.  Their 
golden  day-dream  is  to  have  niggers  of  their 
own  to  wallop.  Now  liitherto,  the  Northern 
States,  in  conjunction  with  the  breeding 
Slates,  have  been  able  to  keep  in  check  this 
longing  for  an  influx  of  cheap  slaves.  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  the 
whites  of  the  Southern  States  have  grown 
restless  under  this  yoke,  and  now  their  res- 
olute determination  is  to  open  up  a  trade  in 
slaves  with  Africa,  and  thus  reduce  the  price 
of  negroes.  Nor  is  this  only  with  the  view 
of  increasing  their  private  wealth  and  im- 
portance. Their  idea  is,  that  by  coveripg 
new  territories  with  negroes  they  shall 
build  up  a  great  confederacy  of  Slave  States 
occupying  the  whole  southern  portion  of 
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North  America.  This  thirst  for  an  African 
slave-trade  has  been  the  chief  motive  that 
has  influenced  the  secessionists,  and  which 
makes  a  compromise  almost  impossible. 
The  Northern  States  would  be  too  glad  to 
make  any  reasonable,  and  perhaps  some 
unreasonable,  concessions ;  but  notning,  we 
believe,  would  induce  them  to  acquiesce  in 
legalizing  that  atrocious  traffic. 

And  yet  one  mi^ht  have  thought  that  even 
the  strong  appetite  for  gain  would  hardly 
have  blinded  the  white  men  of  the  Southern 
States  to  the  great  loss  and  the  great  risk 
which  they  are  about  to  incur.  To  our 
minds  the  loss  would  seem  to  be  so  enor- 
mous as  far  to  outweigh  any  pecuniary  gain. 
They  would  at  once  cease  to  belong  to  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and 
sink  into  members  of  a  comparatively  small 
State  Avith  no  history,  no  renown,  no  prestige* 
All  the  traditions  that  gather  round  the 
great  North  American  people,  and  of  which 
that  people  has  been  so  proud,  would  cease 
to  be  theirs.  But  if  patriotic  pride  does  not 
sway  them,  still  we  cannot  help  wondering 
at  their  readiness  to  incur  the  heavy  taxa^ 
tion  which  a  separate  Confederacy  must  eiv- 
tail.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  main- 
tain a  fleet  and  an  army,  unless  they  chu)ose 
to  bo  exposed  to  insults  from  their  Noitnem 
neighbor.  The  whole  cost  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, hitherto  divided  between  Uie 
North  and  the  South,  will  fall  upon  them. 
But  more  than  all  this,  there  is  the  risk  that, 
should  civil  war  break  out,  the  negroes  might 
take  part  in  it  against  their  masters ;  and 
that  in  any  case  the  neighborhood  of  a  Free 
State,  whose  enmity  to  slavery  has  been  in- 
flamed by  these  dissensions,  will  render  in- 
subordination and  desertions  for  more  fre- 
quent among  the  slaves. 

No  event  of  our  own  day  has  been  half 
so  wonderful  as  the  one  before  us.  Who, 
h  prior  if  could  have  believed  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  new  State  should  be 
orffanized,  by  the  grandsons  of  Englishmen, 
solely  on  the  principle  of  preserving  and  ex- 
tendmg  a  system  of  slaver}' !  A  more  ig- 
noble basis  for  a  great  Confederacy  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive,  nor  one  in  the  long 
run  more  precarious.  The  permanent  re- 
nunciation of  sound  principles  and  natural 
laws  must  in  due  time  bring  ruin.  No  great 
career  can  lie  before  the  Southern  States, 
bound  together  solely  by  the  tie  of  having 
a  working-class  of  negro  bondsmen.  As- 
suredly it  will  be  the  Northern  Confederacy, 
based  on  the  principle  of  freedom,  with  a 
policy  untainted  by  crime,  with  a  free  work- 
ing-class of  white  men,  that  will  be  the  one 
to  go  on  and  prosper,  and  become  the  leader 
of  the  New  World. 
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Prom  The  Satardfty  Revtow. 
ROYAL  MARRIAGKS. 

Thebb  is  an  institution  in  London  called 
the  Marriage  Law  Defence  Association.  We 
are  not  aware  whether  the  functions  of  this 
body  are  ecumenical,  or  whether  they  pro- 
fess to  redress  the  present  wrongs  to  wnich 
the^  Marriage  Law  is  subjected  as  well  as  to 
resist  future  encroachments  on  its  limits. 
If  so,  a  fine  field  has  just  been  opened  for 
its  exertions.  England  and  France^— and 
that,  too,  in  the  reigninjp^  families  of  either 
kingdom — have  cases  be&re  their  respective 
law  courts  which,  as  it  seems,  are  almost  lu- 
dicrously similar.  So  curious  and  complete 
is  the  parallel  between  the  claims  of  the  de- 
scendants of  M.  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  of 
the  so-called  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland 
to  be  admitted  to  the  doubtful  honors  of 
royal  descent,  that  had  these  two  cases  oc- 
curred in  history  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
old,  critical  historians  would  have  said  that 
they  were  versions  of  the  same  fact.  M. 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty-two, — and  the  fact  of  his  having  or 
not  having  attained  his  majority  in  the  year 
1603  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  French 
case  turns,— ^married  a  pretty  American  girl, 
named  Paterson,  and  subsequently  becom- 
ing a  ^eat  man  and  a  king  of  a  certain  sort, 
repudiated  the  wife  of  his  love  and  youth, 
and  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  a 
princess  of  Wurtemberg.  Of  both  mar- 
riages there  was  issue,  and  upon  the  recent 
death  of  the  rojal  and  imperial  bigamist  the 
descendants  of  the  first  marriage  claim  to 
inherit ;  and  the  French  courts  will  have  to 
decide  whether  the  issue  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond marriage  is  legitimate.  The  English 
case  is  this:  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  younger  brother  of  George 
IIL,  and  one  of  the  nine  children  of  Fred- 
erick Prince  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ried Olive,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  der- 
ff3rman  named  Wilmot,  in  the  year  1767. 
This  Dr.  Wilmot  was  himself  an  adventurer 
in  marriage,  and  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  a  private  marriage,  was  a 
king's  daughter,  though  a  king  of  Poland. 
That  there  are  unquestionably  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Miss  Wilmot's 
marriage  is  indisputable.  The  duke  and 
Olive  Wilmot  were,  it  is  alleged,  married 
by  the  bride's  father,  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Archer,  in  St.  James'  Square,  in  the  pres- 
ence^-of  all  people  in  the  world—of  George 
IIL  himself,  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and 
Lords  Waiwick  and  Archer.  It  h  quite 
true  that  the  date  of  the  marriage  is  1767, 
and  the  Royal  Marriase  Act  was  not  passed 
till  1772,  and  it  is  within  belief  that  George 
IIL  might  have  objections  to  clandestine 


unions  of  his  own  children,  while  he  had 
none  to  assist  as  paranymph  at  his  brother's 
private  wedding.  Of  this  marriage  a  daugh- 
ter was  the  firuit— a  ladv  notorious  soma 
forty  years  ago  as  the  Princess  Olive  of 
Cumberland  by  birth,  and  Mrs.  Olive  Serres 
by  marriage.  Four  years  afterwards  the 
royal  Cumberland  contracted  a  second  mai^ 
riaffe  with  the  widow  of  Lord  Carhampton, 
and  became  in  the  eyes  of  his  brother  a  big- 
amist. This  marriage  did  not  please  George 
IIL,  as  some  people  say,  because  his  maj- 
esty disliked  the  lady,  or,  as  the  Serres 
family  say,  because  the  king  was  privy  to 
Ms  brother's  previous  marriage.  Hence  it 
is  said  the  Koyal  Marriage  Act  of  1772, 
which  re<}uired  the  king's  assent  to  every 
marriage  m  the  royal  family.  The  Princess 
Olive  married  a  marine  painter  named  Serres, 
from  whom,  by  the  way,  she  was  separated, 
and  of  this  marriage  one  Lavinia  Juvancdla 
Horton  appears  as  the  eldest  survivor.  This 
lady  married  a  Mr.  Ryves,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, she  has  been  divorced ;  and  it  is  a  ca- 
rious feature  that  all  these  marriages  seem 
to  have  been  particularly  unhappy.  Mrs. 
Ryves  now  claims  that  her  mother's  legit- 
imacy should  be  established ;  in  other  words, 
she  comes  into  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Di- 
vorce to  procure  a  decree  for  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  Olive  Wilmot.  Here  the  parallel 
between  the  French  and  English  cases  ends. 
We  have^  not  heard  that  the  ex-king  of 
Westphalia  left  much  money  behind  him. 
All  tnat  the  Paterson-Bonapartes  claim  is 
to  vindicate  the  fair  fame  of  the  first  wife  of 
Jerome ;  but  Mrs.  Ryves  reminds  the  courts 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  also  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  if  the  facts  are  as  she 
states  them,  her  claim  on  the  royal  property 
is  a  little  more  than  a  million  of^  money. 
Without  anticipating  the  leg&l  points  of  the 
two  cases,  we  may  just  remark,  that  in  the 
French  case  the  only  point  worth  contesting 
is  the  age  of  Jerome  at  the  first  marriage  $ 
while  in  the  Cumberland  case,  both  docu- 
ment and  alleged  fact  come  before  the  court 
with  some  improbability  on  their  face.  Not 
only  has  the  very  curious  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  be  proved,  but 
even  if  Mrs.  Ryves  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  daughter,  her  claim 
upon  the  royal  estates  is  not  concluded  by 
wnat  has  taken  place  before  Sir  CressweU 
Ctesswell. 

The  social  aspect  of  royal  marriages,  how- 
ever, may  be  looked  at  without  any  refer- 
ence to  these  two  curious  cases.  We  have 
been  informed  on  recent  authority,  that,  as 
regards  marriage,  there  ought  to  be,  as  per- 
haps in  fact  there  is,  one  law  for  the  For- 
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phyrogeniti  and  one  law  for  common  folk ; 
that  kings  and  princes  may  take  wires  and 
set  rid  of  them  as  reasons  of  state  require, 
but  that  Jack  and  Jill  must  be  tied  to|[etfaer 
for  life.  There  is  nothing  yery  new  m  the 
fact,  but  there  is  something  yery  new  in  its 
justification  upon  principle.  As  to  the  fact, 
we  all  remember  tnat  Luther,  in  the  case  of 
Elector  of  Saxony,  allowed  that  bigamy  or 
polygamy  was,  for  reasons  of  state,  penms- 
■ible.  Henry  VIII.  certainly  was  not  slow 
to  ayail  himself  of  the  royal  priyilegium  to 
dispense  with  the  laws  of  Christian  matri- 
mony. A  license  has  been  assumed  by 
princes  which  is  not  accorded  to  the  general. 
Protestantism,  in  the  cases  just  mentioned, 
was  only  not  behind  the  easy  dispensations 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  ready  to 
dispense  not  only  with  the  laws  of  the  Church 
but  the  laws  of  nature — for  a  consideration ; 
and  Morganatic  marriages  haye  been  in- 
yented  to  justi^  a  distinction  which,  were  it 
permitted  to  tne  mass  of  mankind,  would 
oertainly  destroy  the  bonds  of  society. 
Among  our  own  soyereigns  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  marriages  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Ciunberland  and  Je- 
rome Bonaparte  haye  been  matters  of  suspi- 
cion or  fact  in  almost  a  regular  sacces^ion. 
It  was  given  out  and  belieyod  by  the  parti- 
aans  of  Monmouth  that  Charles  11.  had  mar- 
ried Lucy  Waters.  George  III.  was  often 
charged  with  being  tbe  husband  of  the  fair 
Quakeress.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
thought  to  haye  lawfully  loyed  Mrs.  Jordan ; 
and  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  was  the  wife  of  George  IV.  Had 
there  been  any  issue  by  the  last-named 
union,  we  should  have  been  assured  that 
such  child  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
Mr.  George  Guelph, — ^if  Guelpfa  were  the 
family  name  of  the  House  of  Hanoyer,-— and 
the  Princess  Charlotte  the  equally  legitimate 
daughter  of  George  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
is  the  doctrine,  at  once  a  distinction  and  a 
solvent,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  family 
of  M.  Jerome  Bonaparte.  *<M.  Jerome 
Bonaparte  is  the  lawml  son  of  Lieutenant 
Bonaparte,  and  Prince  Napoleon  is  the  law- 
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ful  ton  of  the  king  of  Westphalia,"  Thia 
decision— happily  as  yet  it  is  not  the  deciaion 
of  the  courts-^pens  out  some  curious  re- 
sults. At  what  point  of  temporal  sucoesa 
does  repudiation  of  one's  wife  come  in? 
May  a  curate,  when  he  becomes  a  bishop, 
have  two  lawful  wives  and  two  lawful  fam- 
ilies— the  one  begotten  in  Bethnal-green 
lodgings,  the  other  the  cHldren  of  the  pauace  ? 
Is  it  seriously  meant  that  a  judge  may  take 
the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  earl  in  his  Bucee8»- 
ful  senescence,  though  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
won  and  wed  in  his  briefless  days,  still  Bur> 
vives  ?  If  a  considerable  rise  in  the  world, 
such  as  that  from  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy 
to  the  throne  of  Westphalia,  justifies  bigamy, 
how  low  in  the  social  scale  may  this  priyi- 
lege  be'extended ;  or  again,  how  high  is  it 
to  reach?  A  squire  promoted  to  a  baro- 
netcy may,  we  suppose,  keep  a  mistress; 
when  promoted  to  the  Upper  House  he  may 
estabhsh  two  wives.  Ana  then  in  an  aritJh- 
metical  ratio,  if  the  king  of  Westphalia 
might  have  two  living  wives,  an  emperor 
might  indulge  in  a  harem.  At  any  rate,  this 
view  accounts  for  that  profusion  in  matri- 
monial engagements  which  characteri2ed 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  We  must  say  that 
this  rationale  of  tne  Marriage  Law,  as  ap- 
plied to  sovereign  prmces,  strikes  us  as 
somewhat  akin  to  barbarism.  It  is  carried 
out  with  entire  consistency  among  the  po- 
tentates of  Africa ;  and  the  king  of  Dahomey 
is,  like  Napoleon  and  his  brothers,  to  be 
* '  justified  from  dynastic  exigencies."  These 
exigencies  are  now  formally  pleaded ;  we  are 
invited  **  to  construe  the  laws  of  matrimony 
with  latitude  when  crowns  and  kingdoms  are 
at  stake."  If  crowns  and  kingdoms,  why 
not  estates— -why  not  social  position  P  The 
simplest  expression  of  the  new  theory  of  the 
obhgation  of  marriage  would  be  in  all  cases 
to  allow  a  marriage  of  affection  and  a  man- 
age de  eonoenance*  If  we  were  all  permitted 
our  Rebekah  and  our  Leah,  it  would  avoid 
the  present  anomdy  and  conflict  between  the 
Royal  Marriage  Law  and  that  law  which 
alone  holds  Cmistian  society  together. 


ORDER  FOR  MOURNING. 
Lord  CItamberlam*8  Office,  February  21,  1861. 

Tna  lord  chamberlain  and  dramatic  censor 
has  jast  been  apprised  of  tlio  removal  of  M. 
Euj>;«nc  Scribe  from  the  sublunary  scene.  The 
lord  chamberlain  therefore  suggests  that  British 
di-amatic  authors  do  forthwith  put  their  Boyer's 
Dictionaries  into  decent  mourning.  Gentlemen 
who  have  annexed  tho  entire  plot  and  dialogue 


of  any  of  M.  Scribe's  pieces  will  haye  their  dic- 
tionaries re-bound  in  black,  while  for  authors 
who  haye  simply  '*  adapted/'  a  temporary  coyer 
of  black  calico  will  suffice.  Appropriators  of 
fragments  and  epigrams  from  the  same  source 
will  insert  block  miokmarks  or  strips  of  block 
ribbon.  Half  mourning  to  commence  on  Easter 
Monday  with  tho  holiday  spectacles,  and  on 
Shakspearo's  birthday  tho  authors  will  go  out  of 
mourning. — Punch, 
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From  The  National  Magazine. 

THE  WIDOW  MJNARDS*   FiKST  LOVE. 

The  fire  cracked  dieerfuUy  on  the  broad 
hearth  of  an  (^-fbshioned  fireplace  in  an 
old-fashioned  public  house,  in  an  old*&8fa* 
ioned  village,  down  in  ComwalL  A  cat  and 
three  kittens  basked  in  the  warmth,  and  a 
decrepit  yellow  dog,  lying  full  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  blase,  wrinkled  his  black  noee 
approTii^ly,  as  he  turned  his  hind  feet  where 
his  fore  feet  had  been.  Over  the  chimney 
hung  seyeral  fine  hams  and  pieces  of  dried 
beef.  Apples  were  festooned  along  the  ceil- 
ing, and  other  signs  of  plenty  and  good  cheer 
were  scattered  profusely  about.  There  were 
plants,  too,  on  the  window  ledges,  horse- 
shoe geraniums,  and  dew-plants,  and  a 
monthly  rose  just  budding,  to  say  nothing 
of  pots  of  violets  that  perfumed  the  whole 
place  whenever  they  took  it  into  their  pur- 
ple heads  to  bloom.  The  floor  was  carefully 
swept,  the  chairs  had  not  a  speck  of  dust 
upon  leg  or  round,  the  long  settle  near  the 
fireplace  shone  as  if  it  had  been  just  var- 
nished, and  the  eight-day  clock  in  the  cor- 
ner had  had  its  white  face  newly  washed, 
and  seemed  determined  to  tick  the  louder 
for  it.  Two  arm-chairs  were  drawn  up  at  a 
cosy  distance  from  the  hearth  and  each 
other,  a  candle,  a  newspaper,  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, a  dish  of  red-cheeked  apples,  and  a 
pitcher  of  cider,  filled  a  little  table  between 
them.  In  one  of  these  chairs  sat  a  comfort- 
able-looking woman  about  forty-five,  with 
cheeks  as  red  as  the  apples,  and  eyes  as  dark 
and  bright  as  they  had  ever  been,  resting  her 
elbow  on  the  table,  and  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  looking  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 
This  was  the  Widow  Minards,  <« relict"  of 
Mr.  Levi  Minards,  who  had  been  moulder- 
ing into  dust  in  the  neighboiing  churchyard 
'  for  more  than  seven  years.  She  was  think- 
ing of  her  dead  husband,  possibly  beoause 
all  her  work  being  done,  and  the  servant 
gone  to  bed,  the  si^t  of  his  empty  chair  at 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  the  silence 
of  the  room,  made  her  a  little  lonely. 

*•  Seven  years,"  so  the  widow's  reverie 
ran ;  "  it  seems  as  if  it  were  more  than  fifty, 
and  yet  I  don't  look  so  very  old  neither. 
Perhaps  it's  not  having  any  children  to 
bother  my  life  out,  as  other  people  have. 
They  may  say  what  they  like— childrea  are 
more  plague  than  profit,  that's  my  opinion. 
Look  at  my  stater  Jerusha,  with  her  six 


boys.    She's  worn  to  a  shadow,  and  I'm  sure 
they  have  done  it,  though  she  never  will  own 
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it. 

The  widow  took  an  apple  from  the  dish 
and  began  to  peel  it. 

'*  How  fond  Mr.  Minards  used  to  be  of 
these  apples.  He  never  will  eat  anymore 
of  them,  poor  fellow,  for  I  don't  suppose  they 
have  apples  where  he  has  gone  to.  Heigho  I 
I  remember  very  well  how  I  used  to  throw 
apple  peel  over  my  head  when  I  was  a  girl  to 
see  who  I  was  going  to  marry." 

Mrs.  Minards  stopped  short  and  blushed, 
for  in  those  days  she  did  not  know  Mr.  M., 
and  was  always  looking  eagerly  to  see  if  the 
peel  had  formed  a  capital  *'  S."  Her  medi- 
tations took  a  new  turn. 

'*  How  handsome  Sam  Payson  was,  and 
howmuch  I  used  to  care  about  him.  I  won- 
der what  has  become  of  him !  Jerusha  says 
he  went  away  from  our  village  just  after  I 
did,  and  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  him  since. 
And  what  a  silly  thing  that  quarrel  was !  If 
it  had  not  been  for  that — " 

Here  came  a  long  pause,  during  which  the 
widow  looked  very  steadfastly  at  the  empty 
arm-chair  of  Levi  Minards,  deceased.  Her 
fingers  played  carelessly  with  the  apple-peel, 
she  drew  it  safely  towards  her,  and  looked 
around  the  room. 

'*  Upon  my  word  it  is  very  ridiculous,  and 
I  don't  know  what  the  neighbors  would  say 
if  the  saw  me." 

Still  the  plump  fingers  drew  the  red  peel 
nearer. 

**  But  then  they  can't  see  me,  that's  a  com- 
fort, and  the  cat  and  old  Bowse  never  will 
know  what  it  means.  Of  course  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  thing  about  it" 

The  peel  hung  gracefully  fh>m  her  hand. 

**  But  still,  I  should  like  to  try ;  it  would 
seem  like  old  times,  and  —  " 

Over  her  head  it  went,  and  curled  up 
quietiy  on  the  floor  at  a  little  distance.  Old 
Bowse,  who  always  riept  with  one  eye  op^n, 
saw  it  fall,  and  narehed  deliberately  up  to 
smell  it. 

**  Bowse— Bow8e-*don*t  touch ! "  cried  his 
mistress,  and  bending  over  it  with  a  beating 
heart,  she  turned  as  red  as  fire.  There  was 
as  handsome  a  capital ''  S  "  as  any  one  could 
wish  to  see. 

A  great  knock  came  suddenly  at  the  door. 
Bowse  growled,  and  the  widow  screamed, 
and  snatched  up  the  apple-peeL 
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<<It'8  Mr.  M. — ^it's  his  spirit  come  back 
again,  because  I  tried  that  silly  trick,"  she 
thought  fearfully  to  herself. 

Another  knock— louder  than  the  first,  and 
a  man's  voice  exclaimed,— 

"  Hillo— the  house ! " 

'*  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  widow,  some- 

'  what  relieved  to  find  that  the  departed  Levi 

was  still  safe  in  his  grave  upon  the  hill-side. 

**  A  stranger,"  said  the  voice. 

«*Whatdoyouwant?" 

<*  To  get  a  lodging  here  for  the  night." 

The  widow  deliberated. 

"  Can't  you  go  on  ?  There's  a  house  half 
a  mile  further,  if  you  keep  to  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road,  and  turn  to  the  left  after 
you  get  by —  " 

'<  It's  raining  cats  and  dogs,  and  I'm  very 
delicate,"  said  the  stranger,  coughing.  "  I'm 
wet  to  the  skin;  don't  you  think  you  can 
accommodate  me  ? — ^I  don't  mind  sleeping 
on  the  floor." 

**  Raining,  is  it  ?  I  didn't  know  that," 
and  the  kind-hearted  little  woman  unbarred 
the  door  very  quickly.  **  Come  in,  whoever 
you  may  be ;  I  only  asked  you  to  go  on  be- 
cause I  am  a  lone  woman,  with  only  one  ser- 
vant in  the  house." 

The  stranger  entered^  shaking  himself 
like  a  Newfoundland  dog  upon  the  step,  and 
scattering  a  little  shower  of  drops  over  his 
hostess  and  her  nicely  swept  floor. 

**  Ah,  that  looks  comfortable  after  a  dian 
has  been  out  for  hours  in  a  storm,"  he  said 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  fire,  and  striding 
along  towards  the  hearth,  followed  by  Bowse, 
who  sniffed  suspiciously  at  his  heels,  he  sta- 
tioned himself  in  the  arm-chair — Mr,  Mi- 
nards*  arm-chair  !  which  had  been  kept "  sa- 
cred to  his  memory  "  for  seven  years.  The 
widow  was  horrified,  but  her  guest  looked 
80  weary  and  worn  out  that  she  could  not 
ask  him  to  move,  but  busied  herself  in  stir- 
ring up  the  blase  that  he  might  the  sooner 
dry  his  dripping  clothes.  A  new  thought 
struck  her ;  Mr.  M.  had  worn  a  comfortable 
dressing-gown  during  his  illness,  which  still 
hung  in  the  closet  at  her  right.  She  could 
not  let  this  poor  man  catch  his  death,  by 
sitting  in  that  wet  coat ;  if  he  was  in  Mr. 
Minards'  chair,  why  should  he  not  be  in  Mr. 
Minards'  wrapper?  She  went  nimbly  to 
the  closet,  took  it  down,  fished  out  a  pair  of 
•Uppers  firom  a  boot-rack  below,  and  brought 
them  to  him. 


"  I  think  you  had  better  take  off  your  coat 
and  boots— you  will  have  the  rheumatic  fe- 
ver, or  somethii)glikeit,  if  you  don't.  Here 
are  some  things  for  you  to  wear  while  they 
are  drying.  And  you  mutt  be  hungry  too ; 
I  will  go  into  the  pantry  and  get  you  some- 
thing to  eat." 

6he  bustled  away, "  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent,"  and  the  stranger  made  the  exchange 
with^  a  quizrical  smile  playing  around  his 
lips.  He  was  a  tall,  well-formed  man,  with 
a  bold  but  handsome  face,  sun-burned  and 
heavily  bearded,  and  looking  any  thing  but 
"  delicate,"  though  his  blue  eyes  glanced  out 
from  under  a  forehead  as  white  as  snow.  He 
looked  around  the  kitchen  with  a  mischievous 
air,  and  stretched  out  his  feet  before  him, 
decorated  with  the  defunct  Boniface's  slip- 
pers. 

"  Upon  my  word,  this  is  stepping  into  the 
old  man's  shoes  with  a  vengeance!  And 
what  a  hearty,  good-humored  looking  wo- 
man she  is!  Kind  as  a  kitten,"  and  he 
leaned  forward  and  stroked  the  cat  and  her 
brood,  and  then  patted  old  Bowse  upon  the 
bend.  The  widow  bringing  in  sundry  good 
things,  looked  pleased  at  his  attention  to 
her  dumb  friends. 

"  It's  a  wonder  Bowse  does  not  growl ;  he 
generally  does  if  strangers  touch  him.  Dear 
me,  how  stupid  I " 

The  last  remark  was  neither  addressed  to 
the  stranger,  nor  to  the  dog,  but  to  herselil 
She  had  forgotten  that  the  little  stand  was 
not  empty,  and  there  was  no  room  on  it  for 
the  things  she  held. 

"  Oh,  I'U  manage  it,"  said  her  guest,  gath- 
ering up  paper,  candle,  apples,  and  specta- 
cles (it  was  not  without  a  little  pang  that 
she  saw  them  in  his  hand,  for  they  had  been 
the  landlord's,  and  were  placed  each  night, 
like  the  arm-chair,  beside  her),  and  deposit- 
ing them  on  the  settle. 

<<  Qive  me  the  tablecloth,  ma'am,  I  can 
spread  it  as  well  aa  any  woman ;  I've  learned 
that,  along  with  scores  of  other  things,  in 
my  wanderings.  Now  let  me  relieve  you  of 
those  dishes,  they  are  far  too  heavy  for  those 
hands,"  the  widow  blushed;  "and  now 
please  to  sit  down  with  me,  or  I  cannot  eat 
a  morsel." 

"  I  had  supper  long  ago,  but  really  I  think 
I  can  take  something  more,"  said  Mrs.  Mi- 
nards,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  the  table. 

"  Of  course  you  can,  my  dear  lady  %  in 
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this  cold  autumn  weather  people  ought  to 
eat  twice  as  much  as  they  do  in  wann.  Let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  .this  ham,  your  own 
curing,  I  dare  say." 

**  Yes ;  my  poor  husband  was  very  fond 
of  it.  He  used  to  say  that  no  one  under- 
stood curing  ham  and  drying  beef  better 
than  I." 

"  He  was  a  most  sensible  man,  I  am  sure. 
I  drink  your  health,  ma'am,  in  this  dder." 

He  took'  a  long  draught,  and  set  down 
his  glass. 

*'  It  is  like  nectar." 

The  widow  was  feeding  Bowse  and  the  cat 
(who  thought  they  were  entitled  to  a  share 
of  every  meal  eaten  in  the  house),  and  did 
not  quite  hear  what  he  said.  I  fancy  she 
would  hardly  have  known  what  **  nectar " 
was — so  it  was  quite  as  welL 

**  Fine  dog,  ma'am,  and  a  very  pretty  cat." 

*<  They  were  my  husband's  favorites,"  and 
a  sigh  followed  the  answer. 

'<Ab,  your  husband  must  have  been  a 
very  happy  man." 

The  blue  eyes  looked  at  her  so  long,  that 
she  grew  flurried. 

*'  Is  there  any  thing  more  I  can  get  for 
you,  sir  ?  "  she  asked,  at  last. 

**  Nothing,  thank  you,  I  have  finished." 

She  rose  to  clear  the  things  away.  He 
assisted  her,  and  somehow  their  hands  had 
a  queer  knack  of  touching  as  they  carried  the 
dishes  to  the  pantry  shelves.  Coming  back 
to  the  kitchen,  she  put  the  apples  and  cider 
in  their  old  places,  and  brought  out  a  clean 
pipe  and  a  box  of  tobacco  from  an  arched 
recess  near  the  chimney. 

*'  My  husband  always  said  he  could  not 
sleep  after  eating  supper  late  unless  he 
smoked,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  try  iL" 

*'  Not  if  it  is  to  drive  you  away,"  he  an- 
swered, for  she  had  her  candle  in  her  hand. 

'*  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  object  to  smoke  at  all." 
She  put  the  candle  down,  some  faint  sugges- 
tion about  <* propriety"  troubled  her,  but 
ahe  glanced  at  the  old  clock,  and  felt  re-as- 
sured.   It  was  only  half-past  nine. 

The  stranger  pushed  the  stand  back  after 
the  pipe  was  lit,  and  drew  her  easy-chair  a 
little  nearer  the  fire,  and  his  own. 

'*  Come,  sit  down,"  he  said  pleadingly ; 
"  it's  not  late,  and  when  a  man  has  been 
knocking  about  in  California  and  all  sorts  of 
places,  for  a  score  of  years,  he  is  glad  enough 
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to  get  into  a  berth  like  this,  and  to  have  a 
pretty  woman  to  speak  to  once  again." 

"  California !  Have  you  been  in  Califor- 
nia P"  she  exclaimed,  dropping  into  the 
chair  at  once.  Unconsciously,  she  had  long 
cherished  the  idea  that  Sam  Payson,  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  with  whom  she  had  so 
foolishly  quarrelled,  had  pitched  his  tent, 
after  many  wanderings  in  that  far-off  land. 
Her  heart  warmed  to  one  who,  with  some- 
thing of  Sam's  looks  and  ways  about  him, 
had  also  been  sojourning  in  that  country, 
and  who  very  possibly  had  met  him — ^per- 
haps had  known  him  intimately!  At  that 
thought  her  heart  beat  quick,  and  she  looked 
very  graciously  at  the  bearded  stranger,  who, 
wrapped  in  Mr.  Minards'  dressing-gown, 
wearing  Mr.  Minards'  slippers,  and  sitting 
in  Mr.  Minards'  chair,  beside  Mr.  Minards' 
wife,  smoked  Mr.  Minards'  pipe  with  such 
an  air  of  feeling  most  thoroughly  and  com- 
fortably .at  home ! 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  Pve  been  in  California  for 
the  last  six  years.  And  before  that  I  went 
quite  round  the  world  in  a  whaling  ship !  " 

**  Good  gracious !  " 

The  stranger  sent  a  puff  of  smoke  curling 
gracefully  over  his  head. 

"It's  very  strange,  my  dear  lady,  how 
often  you  see  one  thing  as  you  go  wandering 
about  the  world  after  that  fashion." 

"  And  what  is  that  P  " 

"  Men,  without  house  or  home  above  their 
heads,  roving  here  and  there,  and  turning 
up  in  all  sorts  of  odd  places ;  caring  very 
little  for  life  as  a  general  thing,  and  making 
fortunes  just  to  fling  them  away  again,  and  all 
for  one  reason.  You  don't  ask  me  what  that 
is  ?    No  doubt  you  know  already  very  welL" 

"  I  think  not,  sir." 

"  Because  a  woman  has  jilted  them ! " 

Here  was  a  long  pause,  and  Mr.  Minards' 
pipe  emitted  short  puffs  with  surprising  ra^ 
pidity.  A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  ac- 
cuser, and  the  widow's  cheek  was  dyed  with 
blushes  as  she  thought  of  the  absent  Sam. 

"  I  wonder  how  women  manage  when  they 
get  served  in  the  same  way,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, musingly ;  **  you  never  meet  them  roam- 
ing up  and  down  in  that  style." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Minards,  with   some 

spirit,  "  if  a  woman  is  in  trouble  she  must 

stay  at  home  and  beer  it,  the  best  way  she 

'  can.    And  there's  more  women  bearing  such 

j  things  than  we  know  of,  I  dare  say." 
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From  The  Spectator. 

THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY 
PARSON.* 

Those  who  cultivate  the  lighter  literature 
of  the  day  inll  not  require  to  be  told  that 
this  volume  is  the  second  series  of  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  by  a  \vriter  signing  himself 
"  A.  K.  H.  B.,"  published  at  various  times 
during  the  last  three  years  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine, To  a  reader  unacquainted  with  them 
a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of  their  character 
will  be  conveyed  by  saying  that  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  composition  of  which  *'  Friends 
in  Council "  is  one  of  the  best  known  types, 
and  that  they  claim  a  more  distant  affinity 
with  the  "Essays  of  Elia"  and  those  of 
Hartley  Coleridge.  The  present  volume 
deals  with  the  subjects  of  "  Disappointment 
and  Success  " — of  "  Giving  up  and  Coming 
Down  "—of  the  "  Worries  of  Life  "—of  the 
"  Dignity  of  Dulness  "—of  "  Growing  Old  " 
—of  "  Scylla  and  Charybdis  "—of  "  Church- 
yards " — and  of  "  Smnmer  Days."  On  all 
these  topics  the  country  parson  discourses 
with  a  meditative  and  generally  .pleasant 
pen,  touching  on  matters  which  interest 
most  of  us,  and  making  observations  which 
are  just  sufficiently  below  the  surface  not  to 
have  occurred  to  us  on  the  bare  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  title,  and  not  too  far-fetched  to 
be  beyond  the  verification  of  ordinary  expe- 
rience. His  style  is,  for  the  most  part, 
good;  he  always  writes  like  a  gentleman, 
and  though  there  is  little  evidence  of  wide 
reading  or  deep  culture  in  his  pages,  the 
want  is  partly  supplied  by  some  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  a 
kindly  sympathy  with  a  certain  though  not 
a  very  large  portion  of  it. 

Those  who  like  these  essays  will  probably 
like  them  very  much  j  but  if  they  are  per- 
sons of  tact  they  will  not  recommend  them 
so  indiscriminately  as  they  would  do  the  last 
new  novel.  For  nothing  is  more  curious,  in 
a  small  way,  than  to  observe  what  very  dif- 
ferent judgments  are  pronounced  upon  books 
of  this  sort  by  persons  of  different  ages  and 
temperaments,  and  how  you  may  pass  from 
one  circle  where  the  writer  is  thought  a 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  to  another 
where  he  is  nothing  but  an  insufferable 
twaddler  or  a  pedantic  coxcomb.  A.  X. 
H*  B.'s  former  volume  was  a  success,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some 
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of  his  more  enthusiastic  admirers  had  gone 
the  length  of  writing  to  tell  him  how  eagerly 
they  looked  forward  to  the  next  number  of 
Fraser,  and  how  much  they  wished  they  had 
such  a  parson  in  their  church.  The  worst 
he  appears  to  have  heard  of  himself  is  that 
he  is  light,  or  frivolous,  because  an  amusing 
writer,  and  that  his  essays  are  **  sermons 
played  in  polka  time."  He  would,  perhaps, 
be  astonished,  and  would  certainly  gain 
some  illustrations  for  the  next  edition  of  his 
paper  "  On  the  Art  of  putting  Things,"  if 
he  could  hear  the  unvarnished  manner  in 
which  he  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  persons 
whose  sincerity  he  would  not  deny  and  whose 
capacity  he  could  not  despise.  But  it  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that  both  the  excessive 
admiration  and  violent  dispraise  of  which 
he  is  occasionally  the  object  rest  upon  a  mis- 
taken footing,  and  cannot  be  adjudged  in 
any  case  of  this  sort  upon  grounds  which 
are  to  be  considered  absolute  for  all  the 
world.  Some  people,  perhaps,  prefer  him, 
for  their  own  consumption,  to  Charles  Lamb ; 
while  some  think  him  little  better  than  Mr. 
Martin  Tupper.  Both  are  right  in  their 
way,  for  the  case  is  one  in  which  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  verdict  of  the  individual. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  every  book 
of  the  moral  essay  class,  addressed  itself  to 
a  certain  moral  temper  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intellectual  development,  and  not  to 
any  other.  Some  moralizers  are  of  a  ver}' 
elementary  sort ;  and  though  it  may  be  true 
that  they  have  made  their  discoveries  them- 
selves, the  world  made  the  same  discoveries 
long  ago,  and  people  are  ignorant  of  them 
only  when  very  young.  But  at  that  time 
they  come  in  usefully,  as  a  part  of  education, 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  think  at  alL 
We  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  go  through  a 
course  of  the  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  but 
we  do  not  question  that  there  is  a  time  of 
life  at  which  it  may  be  beneficial.  All  that 
is  required  is  to  stimulate  thought,  and  a 
book  which  effects  this  is  good,  however  much 
we  may  be  led  to  look  down  upon  it  after- 
wards. Some  books  are  intellectual  baby- 
jumpers  ;  and  the  successive  stages  of  per- 
ambulators, Shetland  ponies,  and  hacks  and 
hunters,  have  also  their  counterparts  in  the 
world  of  mental  development.  If  we  take 
up  a  book  of  this  class  at  its  proper  time,  it 
hits  us,  like  a  gun  that  has  been  trained  to 
the  proper  range  of  the  bit  of  road  where 
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aisted,  but  it  wm  a  magnetio  touch,  the  rosy 
palm  lay  quietly  in  his,  and  the  dark  beard 
bent  so  low  that  it  nearly  touched  her  shoul- 
der. It  did  not  matter  much.  Was  he  not 
Samuel's  dear  friend?  If  he  was  not  the 
rose,  had  he  not  dwelt  very  near  it,  for  a 
long,  long  time  P  " 

"  It  was  a  foolish  quarrel  that  parted 
them,''  said  the  stranger,  softly. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  on  board  the  whaler." 

**  Did  he  blame  her  much  P  " 

"  Not  so  much  as  himself.  He  said  that 
his  jealousy  and  ill-temper  drove  her  to 
break  off  the  match ;  but  he  thought  some- 
times if  he  had  only  gone  back  and  spoken 
kindly  to  her,  she  would  have  married  him 
after  all." 

*'  I  am  sure  she  would,"  said  the  widow 
piteously.  "  She  has  owned  it  to  me  more 
than  a  thousand  times." 

**  She  was  not  happy,  then,  with  another." 

**  Mr. — that  is  to  say,  her  husband-^was 
Tery  good  and  kind,"  said  the  little  woman, 
thinking  of  the  lonely  grave  out  on  the  hill- 
sida  rather  penitently,  *'and  they  Hved  very 
pleasantly  together.  There  never  was  a 
harsh  word  between  them." 

**  Still — might  she  not  have  been  happier 
with  Sam  ?  Be  honest,  now,  and  say  just 
what  you  think." 

*•  Yes." 

**  Bravo !  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  come 
at.  And  now  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you, 
and  you  must  break  it  to  her." 

Mrs.  Minards  looked  rather  scared. 

"  What  is  it  P" 

*'  I  want  you  to  go  and  see  her,  wherever 
she  may  be,  and  say  to  her, '  Maria,' — ^what 
makes  you  start  so  P  " 

"  Nothing;  only  you  speak  so  like  some 
one  I  used  to  know,  once  in  awhile." 

<'  Do  I P  Well,  take  the  rest  of  the  mes- 
sage.  Tell  her  that  Sam  loved  her  through 
the  whole;  that,  when  he  heard  she  was 
free,  he  began  to  work  hard  at  making  a 
fortune.  He  has  got  it ;  and  he  is  coming 
to  share  it  with  her,  if  she  will  let  him. 
Will  you  teU  her  this  ?  ** 


The  widow  did  not  answer.  She  had 
freed  her  hand  from  his,  and  covered  her 
face  with  it.  By  and  by  she  looked  up 
again — ^he  was  waiting  patiently. 

"WeUP" 

"IwillteUher." 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  Then  ho  came  back,  and, 
leaning  on  the  mantel-piece,  stroked  the 
yellow  hide  of  Bowse  with  his  slipper. 

"Make  her  quite  understand  that  he 
wants  her  for  his  wife.  She  may  live  where 
she  likes,  and  how  she  likes,  only  it  must 
be  with  him." 

"  I  will  tell  her." 

''Say  he  has  grown  old,  but  not  cold; 
that  he  loves  her  now  perhaps  better  than 
he  did  twenty  years  ago ;  that  he  has  been 
faithful  to  her  all  through  his  life,  and  that 
he  will  be  faithful  till  he  dies—  " 

The  Californian  broke  off  suddenly.  The 
widow  answered  still,  **  I  will  tell  her." 

''And  what  do  you  think  she  will  sayP*' 
he  asked,  in  an  altered  tone. 

"  What  can  she  say  but-^Cowe/" 

"  Hurrah ! " 

The  stranger  caught  her  out  of  her  chair 
as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  and  kissed  her. 

"Don't— oh,  don't!"  she  cried  out.  "I 
am  Sam's  Maria ! " 

««  Well— I  am  Maria's  Sam ! " 

Off  went  the  dark  wig  and  the  black 
whiskers — ^there  smiled  the  dear  face  she 
had  never  forgotten !  I  leave  you  to  imag- 
ine the  tableau ;  even  the  cat  got  up  to  look, 
and  Bowse  sat  on  his  stump  of  a  tail,  and 
wondered  if  he  was  on  his  heels  or  his  head. 
The  widow  gave  one  little  scream,  and  then 
she — 

But,  stop!  Quiet  people  like  you  and 
me,  dear  reader,  who  have  got  over  all  these 
follies,  and  can  do  nothing  but  turn  up  our 
noses  at  them,  have  no  business  here.  I 
will  onlv  add  that  two  hearts  were  very 
happy,  tnat  Bowse  concluded  after  awhile 
that  all  was  right,  and  so  laid  down  to  sleep 
again,  and  that  one  week  afterwards  there 
was  a  wedding  at  the  house  that  made  the 
neighbors  stare.  The  widow  had  married 
her  First  Love ! 
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Htde  bed,  pito  out  a  feot  for  a  moment  into 
the  chilly  expanse  of  iheet  that  stretdies 
away  from  the  wann^  nest  in  vrhish  he  lies, 
and  then  pulls  it  swiftly  back  again,  enjoy- 
ing the  cosey  warmth  the  more  for  this  little 
reminder  of  the  bitter  chill.  Here,  where 
the  air  is  cool,  pure,  and  soft,  let  us  think 
of  a  hoarding  round  some  old  house  which 
the  laborers  are  pulling  down,  amid  clouds 
of  the  white,  blinding,  parching  dust  of  lime, 
on  a  sultry  summer  day.  I  can  hardly  think 
of  any  human  position  as  worse,  if  not  in- 
tendecl  directly  as  a  position  of  torture.  . . . 
"  Think  of  being  to-day  in  a  stifling  count- 
ing-house in  the  hot,  bustling  town.  I  have 
been  especially  interested  in  a  glazed  closet 
which  I  have  seen  in  a  certain  immensely 
large  and  very  crowded  shop  in  a  certain 
beautiful  city.  It  is  a  sort  of  little  office 
partitioned  off  from  the  i/hop ;  it  has  a  slop- 
ing table,  with  three  or  four  huge  books 
bound  in  parchment.  There  is  a  ceaseless 
bustle,  crush,  and  hum  of  talking  outside ; 
and  inside  there  are  clerks  sitting  writing, 
and  receiving  money  through  little  pigeon- 
holes. I  should  like  to  sit  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a  comer  of  that  little  retreat,  and  to 
write  a  sermon  there.  It  would  be  curious 
to  sit  there  to-day  in  the  shadow,  and  to  see 
the  warm  sunbeams  only  outside  through  a 
distant  window,  resting  on  sloping  roofs.  If 
one  did  not  get.  sea-sick,  there  would  be 
something  fresh  in  a  summer  day  at  sea.  It 
is  always  cool  and  breeey  there,  at  least  in 
these  latitudes,  on  the  warmest  day.  •  Above 
all,  there  is  no  dust.  Think  of  the  luxuri- 
ous cabin  of  a  fine  yacht  to-day.  Deep 
cushions ;  rich  curtains ;  no  tremor  of  ma- 
chinery ;  flowers,  books,  carpets  inches  thick ; 
and  through  the  windows,  dim  hills  and  blue 
sea.  Then,  flying  away  in  spirit,  let  us  go 
to-day  (only  in  imagination)  into  the  courts 
of  law  at  Westminster.  The  atmosphere  on 
a  summer  day  in  these  scenes  is  always  hot 
and  choky.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  sum- 
mer-time in  the  sunshine  through  the  dusty 
lanterns  in  the  roofs.  Thinking  of  these 
courts,  and  of  all  their  belongings  and  asso- 
ciations, hero  on  this  day,  is  like  the  child 
already  mentioned  when  he  puts  his  foot 
into  a  very  cold  comer  of  his  bed,  that  he 
may  pull  it  back  with  special  sense  of  what 
a  blessing  it  is  that  he  is  not  bodily  in  that 
very  cold  corner." 

It  cannot  bo  surprising  that  manifestations 
of  this  kind  of  spirit  should  make  some  peo- 
ple feel  as  Hotspur  did  at  Holmedon : — 

"  He  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet . . . 
And  telling  roe  the  soveroign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  braise. 


I .  .  .  and  hat  for  these  vile  gons 

'  Ife  woald  hhnself  have  been  a  soldier." 

It  is  also  tolerably  evident  that  the  author 
has  less  fellcw-feeling  than  he  would  wish  to 
have  for  modes  of  life  and  character  yery 
different  from  his  own,  and  this  want  of  ftin- 
damental  sympathy  is  the  reason  why  hia 
popularity  finds  a  definite  limit.  We  can- 
not fancy  that  a  very  poor,  or  miserable,  or 
straggling  person  would  find  much  comfort 
in  most  of  these  essays.  There  is  nothing 
very  bracing  about  them.  To  this  remark 
we  must  allow  that  the  one  on  "  Giving  Up 
and  Coming  Down  "  is  an  exception ;  but  it 
is  the  only  one  in  the  two  volumes.  We  do 
not  depreciate  the  yalue  of  the  essays  in 
general,  as  we  have  observed  at  the  outset, 
by  saying  that  they  are  addressed  to  a  lim- 
ited class.  But  we  regret  that  the  class 
should  be  limited,  as  we  think  it  is,  not  only 
by  intellectual  development,  but  by  worldly 
circumstances. 

Nothing  we  have 'said,  however,  is  meant 
to  deter  any  one  from  reading  the  book, 
which  is  tolerably  certain  to  be  liked  by 
those  who  like  such  reading  at  all.  A  very 
few  pages  will  be  sufficient  to  show  its  qual- 
ity, for  almost  any  page  is  characteristic 
enough  to  display  the  author's  idiosyncrasy 
and  power  of  expression.  The  essays  are, 
of  course,  not  all  of  the  same  merit.  The 
one  on  "  Scylla  and  Charybdis  **  was  much 
admired  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  but  a 
great  part  of  it  is  rather  commonplace,  and 
the  one  good  point— that  on  "Secondary 
Vulgar  Errors  " — appears  to  be  due  to  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  The  "Dignity  of  Dul- 
ncss  "  has  some  tmth,  but  it  is  put  in  a  very 
exaggerated  way.  The  extent  to  which  peo- 
ple believe  in  dulncss  and  its  cognate  qual- 

'  ities  is  far  too  broadly  stated,  and  the  amount 

I  of  justice  which  such  belief  involves  is  missed. 
"  You  cannot  but  feel  an  inconsistency,"  says 

,  A.  K.  H.  B.,  "  between  the  ideas  of  Mr. 

,  Disraeli  writing  Henrietta  Temple,  and  Mr. 

I  Disraeli  leading  the  House  of  Commons. 
You  feel  that  somehow  it  costs  an  effort  to 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  unbefitting  when 
the  author  of  The  Caxtoru  becomes  a  sec- 
retary of  state.  .  .  .  How  can  a  man  befit  a 
dignified  office  who  has  interested  and  amused 
you  so  much  ?  "  He  explains  the  feeling  by 
saying  that  because  the  jackpudding  amuses 
us,  we  have  a  tendency  to  think  that  any 
one  who  does  the  like  must  partake  of  the 
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ehaiaeter  of  ike  jackpodding.  This  u  ihal- 
low.  There  ie  a  real  reason  for  preferrmg  a 
man  with  literary  snteeedents  like  Sir  Cotne- 
wall  Lewu,  or  one  with  no  literatore  at  aD, 
to  a  novelist  or  poet.  The  one  has  been 
exercising  quite  a  different  set  of  fecnlties 
to  the  other,  and  has  aconstomed  himself  to 
the  approTal  of  a  different  audience.  A  man 
who  has  been  encouraging  his  imagination, 
fiincy,  and  style,  with  the  reward  of  imme- 
diate applause,  is  less  likely  to  be  cool  and 
cautious  in  his  measures,  less  disposed  to 
have  faith  in  the  future,  to  wait  the  gradual 
ripening  of  a  policy,  less  alive  to  the  dead 
weight  of  custom  and  prejudice,  too  prone 
to  deal  wild  strokes,  to  bear  down  opposi- 
tion with  contempt,  to  aim  at  an  impracti- 
cable symmetry,  and  to  hurry  on  the  devel- 
opment of  events.    We  do  not,  of  course, 


mean  that  an  imaginative  man  most  have 
these  defects,  bat  they  are  such  as,  primd 
/aeUf  he  may  be  expected  to  havej  and  this 
substantial  ground  for  distrust  is  a  point 
which  Mr.  Helps  would  have  brought  out 
very  forcibly,  but  which  seems  quite  to  have 
escaped  the  essayist  before  us. 

The  best  essay  in  the  present  volume  is 
the  one  on  *'  Giving  Up  and  Coming  Down," 
which  contrasts  the  behavior,  under  fSulure, 
of  men  who  accept  the  position  without  los- 
ing heart,  and  of  those  who  consider  all  lost 
because  one  favorite  object  has  not  been  at- 
tained. Another  verv  good  essay  is  the  one 
on  "  Growing  Old ; ''  but  we  do  not  think 
that  any  are  superior  to  the  paper  in  the 
former  volume  on  *'The  Way  of  Putting 
Things,"  which  is  the  one  we  should  place 
before  a  reader  to  whom  we  desired  to  rec- 
ommendthe  Country  Parson's  work. 


The  Mysteries  of  Tbads; — ^In  the  intelli- 
gence from  the  Brazils,  last  week,  we  meet  in 
one  of  the  pupers  with  the  following  curious 
paragraph : — 

''Dry  Germans  opened  at  59  1-2  reals,  but 
declined  to  68  for  half  ox  half  cow,  and  60  for 
ox,  this  qaotation  being  merely  nominal.^ 

The  above  is  a  complete  mystification.  Of 
couiiH!,  in  onr  travelling  experiences,  we  have 
met  with  many  "dry  (^rmans,"  bat  we  little 
8as|>ected  that  they  ever  formed  nn  article  of 
commerce.  Besides,  who  could  care  about  pur- 
chasing a  *'  dry  German  "  *  Then  the  question 
arises,  how  do'  you  dry  a  Gci*man  ?  or  does  he 
dry  himself  in  his  own  tobacco-smoke  ?  After 
this  comes  the  further  mystery  of  his  being 
"opened."  It  is  rather  undigniiicd  to  talk  in 
this  way  of  a  "  dry  German,"  as  if  ho  were  no 
better  than  n  dried* haddock,  or  a  cured  herring, 
or  a  Teutonic  mummy,  that  had  had  the  ac- 
cnmulutcd  dust  and  cobwebs  of  centuries  upon 
him.  However,  wo  are  so  far  pleased  as  to  no- 
tice that  "dry  Germans"  fetch  so  good  a  price 
in  the  dry-goods  market.  It  is  more  than  we 
should  feel  inclined  lo  give  for  such  a  specimen 
of  dried  metaphysics  and  transcendental isttc 
Kttiitihm. 

Another  puxzle  that  bewilders  us  still  more  is 
the  revelation  that  your  "  dry  German  "  is  "  half 
ox,  half  cow."  We  have  heard  of  an  Irish  bull, 
and  of  a  Vache  Esoagnoie,  ond  of  other  cariosi- 
ties belonging  to  tne  animal  kingdom ;  but  we 
most  confess  that  such  an  ethnological  specimen 


as  a  "  dry  German,"  that  had  the  head  of  an  ox 
and  the  tail  of  a  cow,  never,  fortunately  for  us, 
crossed  our  scientific  path  before.  We  are  bo 
mystified  that  we  roust  write  to  Professor  Owen 
on  the  subject,  though  it  looks  very  suspicionsly 
as  though  Bamum,  under  a  strong  attack  of 
animal  spirits,  had  had  a  hand  in  stitching  this 
new  hybrid  together  for  the  enrichment  of  his 
New  Vork  Museum.  We  suppose  that -the  "  half 
ox  "  is  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  obstinacy 
of  Prnssia,  and  the  "half  cow"  a  graceful  allu- 
sion to  the  calf-like  attributes  of  Austria.  How- 
ever, our  Foreign  Office,  that  always  evinces 
such  a  strong  sympathy  for  German  interests, 
should  take  the  matter  up.  If  slavery  is  abol- 
ished, why,  we  want  to  know,  are  "dry  Ger- 
mans "  tli'ns  offered  publicly  for  sale  ? — Punch, 

Society  FOR  THE  Prbyektion  or  Cruelty 
TO  Husbands. — In  cold  winter,  when  a  horse's 
bit  is  full  of  frost,  never  put  it  f  we  are  told)  into 
his  mouth  without  previously  warming  it.  You 
shouldn't  treat  your  husband  witii  less  kindness 
than  yon  woulcl  your  horse.  Therefore,  during 
the  winter,  put  none  bnt  warm  bits  into  the  dear 
creature's  mouth.  Not  to  do  so  is  very  cruel, 
as  it  is  very  well  known  that  the  husband's 
mouth  is  much  more  sensitive  in  cold  weather 
than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  It  onljf 
makes  him  restive,  and  snappish,  and  spoils  his 
temper,  so  much  so  that  it  is  almost  dangerous, 
at  times,  to  go  near  him.  Hence,  whatever  yon  ' 
do,  avoid  cold  mutton. — A  Futvare  Benediae,^- 
Punch. 
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Fh>m  The  Examiner. 

« 

Judchiography^  LeUerSt  and  Literary  226- 
mains  of  Mrs.  Piozgi  (Thrale).  Edited 
with  Notes  and  an  IntroductorvAccount 
of  her  Life  and  Writings,  by  A.  Hayward, 
Esq.,  Q.C.  In  two  volumes.  Longman 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Salubbubt,  who  possesses  the  record 
entitled  "  Thraliana  "  in  which  the  experi- 
ence of  thirty-three  years  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
life  (from  1776  to  1809)  were  faithfully  chron- 
icled by  herself,  will,  no  doubt  after  reading 
these  volumes  open  his  stores  freely  to  Mr. 
Hayward.  He  has  supplied  interesting  ex- 
tracts, but  considers  the  whole  chronicle  ''  of 
too  private  and  delicate  a  character  to  be 
submitted  to  strangers."  Henceforward  in 
face  of  these  volumes  no  member  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  family  can  be  justified  in  treating  Mr. 
Hayward  as  a  stranger.  They  give  to  her 
whom  Doctor  Johnson,  even  in  the  day  of 
his  discontent,  characterized  as  ''  gracious, 
mild,  and  good,"  much  of  the  reputation 
she  deserves,  and  they  make  it  tolerably  evi- 
dent that  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  six  vol- 
umes of  **  Thraliana  "  that  ought  to  be  with- 
held from  the  knowledge  of  a  genial  and 
considerate  biographer.  Few  are  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  good-will  does  not  strengthen 
upon  closer  knowledge,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  as- 
suredly is  not  one  of  the  exceptions.  With 
the  woman's  heart  opened  to  him  more  fully 
by  the  unrestricted  reading  of  a  frank  record 
of  experiences,  not  made  without  reference 
to  the  interest  it  would  have  for  posterity, 
Mr.  Hayward  would  know  h«w  to  reconcile 
all  apparent  incongruities  of  character.  At 
present  there  is  still  room  left  for  specula- 
tion, and  without  any  indiscreet  publication, 
even  without  much  addition  of  facts  hitherto 
reserved,  by  help  of  the  "  Thraliana  *'  fresh 
insight  has  yet  to  be  given  us  into  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  character.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Hayward,  after  a  full  reading  of 
that  journal,  will  be  enabled  to  add  largely 
to  the  value  of  all  future  editions  of  a  book 
that  is  now  being  read  widely,  as  the  pleas- 
antest  book  of  the  season,  and  that  will  re- 
tain its  interest  for  all  students  of  literary 
history  as  a  trustworthy  collection  of  notes 
illustrating  an  important  period. 

The  autobiographical  and  other  writings 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi  here  first  published  are  rich 
in  anecdote,  and  they  are  set  forth  by  an 
editor  who  has  himself  the  happiest  way  of 


enlivening  with  anecdote  all  that  he  writes. 
Their  editor  knows  how  to  win  the  ear  even 
of  the  whole  idle  public,  as  a  well-read  gos- 
sip as  well  as  a  man  basing  his  judgments 
upon  sound  thought  and  good  feeling.  Mr. 
Hayward's  own  sketch  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  life 
and  Writings,  in  itself  almost  a  volume,  is 
followed  by  the  first  publication  of  some  Au- 
tobiograpMcal  Memoirs  written  by  her  for 
the  late  Sir  James  Fellowes,  who  was  one 
of  her  executors :  of  letters  addressed  to  Sir 
James  Fellowes,  to  the  Kev.  Daniel  Lysons 
and  to  Mr.  Samuel  Lysons ;  of  MS.  notes 
by  her  from  the  margin  of  Boswell's  John- 
son, of  Wraxall's  Memoirs,  and  of  her  own 
printed  works,  the  notes  serving  almost 
wholly  to  give  more  exact  knowledge  of 
facts ;  of  extracts  and  information  supplied 
from  the  **  Thraliana/'  and  finally  of  fugitive 
compositions  of  her  own,  new  to  the  public, 
with  a  few  reprinted  pieces.  The  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  nev/  infor- 
mation set  before  us  is  one  that  only  a  close 
study  of  the  *<  Thraliana  "  could  fully  com- 
firm.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
lively  Mrs.  Thrale  was  a  sad  woman  ;  that 
the  queen  of  a  blue-stocking  coterie,  the 
brisk  and  social  Mrs.  Thrale,  was  a  domes- 
tic woman.  With  the  sallies  of  a  quick  wit 
and  the  womanly  tact  thi^t  is  amiable  in  all 
its  forms,  she  doubled,  indeed,  the  cheer  of 
the  Streatham  dinner-table,  and  relieved 
the  gloom  of  many  years  of  Johnson's  life ; 
but  even  to  the  admiring  Johnson  all  her 
heart  could  not  be  opened.  The  true  wife 
for  whom  the  husband's  ear  is  dull  is  con- 
demned to  a  silence  that  oppresses  her  not 
least  when  she  is  in  a  social  crowd,  talking 
among  the  talkers.  It  is  for  her,  if  for  any 
sorrower,  to  stand  aloof  and  murmur,  "  Res 
est  sacra  miser :  noli  mea  tangere  fata,"  and 
to  give  her  outward  life  up  to  that  hypocrisy 
of  woman's  triviality  which  is  so  oftei\,  when 
we  hold  it  mean  in  her,  a  woman's  hecoism. 
That  she  celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday 
at  Bath  with  a  ball  and  led  the  dance,  her 
death  in  the  year  following  being  the  result 
of  accident,  not  of  disease,  was  no  sign  of  a 
natural  frivolity,  though  it  was  evidence  of 
a  confirmed  habit  of  living  in  society.  The 
old  woman's  fancy  for  Mr.  Conway  libelled 
in  the  American  issue  of  "  Love-letters  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  written  when  she  was  eighty" 
— ^when  surely  we  may  remember  with  Mr. 
Hayward  that  rage  rCa  point  de  seze — repre- 
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sents  a  relation  of  warm  friendship  that  is  i 
of  every-day  occurrence  between  youth  and  ' 
age  that  is  not  crabbed.  With  reversal  of  i 
the  ages  and  the  sexes  the  same  thing  oc-  , 
curred  also  in  the  strong  friendship  of  her 
girlhood  for  her  preceptor,  Doctor  Collier, 
whose  memory  was  sacred  to  the  last  with 
her.  •  Sophy  Streatfield,  who  supplanted  her 
in  the  esteem  of  Mr.  Thrale,  followed  her  in 
her  girlish  friendship  for  the  Doctor,  and  in- 
vited public  applause  for  the  sentiment  by 
wearing  black  for  him  annually  on  the  date 
of  hia  death.  The  happiest  days  known  to 
Mrs.  Piozzi  were  those  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, agaiast  which  her  daughters,  her 
friends,  and  the  newspapers  took  up  arms. 
Piozzi  was  by  no  means  penniless.  When 
}'ielding  to  the  storm  of  opinion  and  assent- 
ing to  abandonment  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage we  find  that  he  lent  a  thousand  pounds 
to  the  rich  widow  who  was  then  in  debt,  she 
was  in  debt  still  when  they  married,  and  her 
debts  were  paid  in  three  years  through  his 
prudence  in  management  of  her  property  by 
which,  when  he  died,  it  did  not  appear  that 
he  added  to  his  own  possessions.  The  es- 
trangement of  her  daughters  was  the  only 
grief  during  these  years.  Piozzi  adopted 
her  Welsh  country  and  her  creed,  and  left 
her  nothing  to  desire.  Her  first  marriage 
had  not  been  one  of  love.  She  says  in  her 
Memoirs  that  Mr.  Thrale,  who  had  been 
chosen  for  her,  "  deigned  to  accept  her  un- 
dcsired  hand,"  and  that  he  proved  ''  much 
kinder  than  she  counted  on  to  a  plain  girl 
who  had  not  one  attraction  in  his  eyes,  and 
on  whom  he  never  had  thrown  five  minutes 
of  his  time  away,  in  any  interview  unwit- 
nessed by  company,  even  till  after  our  wed- 
ding-day was  done."  He  had  offered  him- 
self to  several  women  before  .ler,  she  was 
told,  but  she  was  the  first  who  would  consent 
to  live  in  the  Borough.  Thrale  was  hand- 
some, affected  fashion,  and  seems  to  have 
been,  away  from  his  own  hearth,  stupidly 
gay.  His  wife's  confidence  he  took  no 
trouble  to  win,  and  once  when  she  was  ill  he 
insulted  her  at  his  own  table  by  requesting 
her  to  yield  her  place  at  its  head  to  his 
fiivorite  Sophy.  When,  physically  weak- 
ened, she  burst  into  tears  and  left  the  room, 
Johnson  and  Burke  sat  on  each  side  of  her 
and  said  not  a  word  in  her  supportf  Mr. 
Thrale  was  given  to  good  eating ;  the  glutton- 
ous taste  grew  on  him,  and  was  associated 


painfully  with  his  last  illness.  In  the  face 
of  death  he  was  inquiring  about  the  next 
lamprey  season.  But  the  wife  who  graced 
his  rich  table  was  not  to  think  of  the  kitcheni 
and  says : — 

*'  Driven  thus  on  literature  as  my  sole  re- 
source, no  wonder  if  I  loved  my  books  and 
children.  From  a  aay  life  my  mother  held 
me  fast.  Those  pleasures  Mr.  Thrale  en- 
joyed alone;  with  me  indeed  they  never 
would  have  suited ;  I  was  too  often  and  too 
long  confined.  Although  Doctor  Johnson 
(now  introduced  among  us)  told  me  once, 
before  her  face,  who  deeply  did  resent  it, 
that  I  lived  like  my  husband's  kept  mistress, 
— shut  from  the  world,  its  pleasures  or  its 
cares. 

"  The  scene  was  soon  to  change.  Fox- 
hounds were  sold,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament 
was  su^ested  by  our  new  inmate  as  more 
suitable  to  his  dignity,  more  desirable  in  ev- 
ery respect.  I  grew  useful  now,  almost  nec- 
essary; wrote  the  advertisements,  looked 
to  the  treats,  and  people  to  whom  I  was  then 
unknown,  admired  how  happy  Mr.  Thrale 
must  be  in  such  a  wonder  of  a  wife. 

<*  I  wondered  all  the  while  where  his  heart 
lay ;  but  it  was  found  at  last,  too  soon  for 
joy,  too  late  almost  for  sorrow.  A  vulgar 
fellow,  by  name  Humphrey  Jackson,  had,  as 
the  clerks  informed  me  all  in  a  breath,  com- 
plete possession  of  it.  He  had  long  prac- 
tised on  poor  Thrale's  credulity,  till,  by  mix- 
ing two  cold  liquors  which  produced  heat 
perhaps,  or  two  colorless  lienors  which  {)ro- 
duced  brilliancy,  he  had  at  length  prevailed 
on  him  to  think  he  could  produce  beer  too, 
without  the  beggarly  elements  of  malt  and 
hops.  He  had  persuaded  him  to  build  a 
copper  somewhere  in  East  Smithfield,  the 
very  metal  of  which  cost  £2,000,  wherein 
this  Jackson  was  to  make  experiments  and 
conjure  some  curious  stuff,  which  should  pre- 
serve ships'  bottoms  from  the  worm  ;  gain- 
ing from  government  money  to  defray  these 
mad  expenses.  Twenty  enormous  vats, 
holding  one  thousand  hogsheads  each — 
costly  contents!  Ten  more  holding  one 
thousand  barrels  each,  were  constructed  to 
stew  in  this  pernicious  mess ;  and  afterwards 
erected  on,  f  forget  how  much,  ground  bought 
for  the  ruinous  purpose. 

'*  That  aU  were  spoiled,  was  but  a  secon- 
dary sorrow.  We  had,  in  the  commercial 
phrase,  no  beer  to  start  for  customers.  We 
had  no  money  to  purchase  with.  Our  clerks, 
insulted  long,  rebelled  and  ra^/ee?,  but  I  held 
them  in.  A  sudden  run  menaced  the  house, 
and  death  hovered  over  the  head  of  its  prin- 
cipaL  I  think  some  faint  image  of  the  dis- 
tress appears  in  Doctor  Johnson's  forty- 
eight  letter,  Ist  voL    But  God  tempers  every 
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eril  with  tome  good*  SneliwaBmydisriiiiiig 
laother'a  finnneMt  and  such  her  fond  attach- 
ment to  OS  both,  that  our  philosophical  friend, 
embracing  her,  exclaimed,  that  he  was 
equally  charmed  by  her  conduct,  and  edified 
by  her  piety.  '  Fear  not  the  menaces  of  su- 
icide,' said  he ;  <  the  man  who  has  two  such 
femalea  to  console  him,  never  yet  killed  him- 
self, and  will  not  now.  Of  all  the  bank- 
mpts  made  this  dreadful  year,'  continued  he, 
'  none  have  destroyed  themselves  but  mar- 
ried men ;  who  would  have  risen  from  the 
weeds  undrowned,  had  not  the  women  clung 
about  and  sunk  them,  stifling  the  voice  of 
reason  with  their  cries.'  Ah,  Sir  James  Fel- 
lowes,  and  have  not  I  too  been  in  a  ship  on 
fire,  not  for  two*  hours,  but  for  two  full 
weeks,  between  the  knowledge  of  my  danger 
and  the  end  on't  ? 

'*Well!  first  we  made  free  with  our 
mother's  money,  her  little  savings !  about 
£3,000— 'twas  all  she  had ;  and  big  as  I  was 
with  child,  I  drove  down  to  Brighthelmstone, 
to  b^  of  Mr.  Scrase  £6,000  more — ^he  gave 
it  us — and  Perkins,  the  head  clerk,  had 
never  done  repeating  my  short  letter  to  our 
master,  which  only  saia, '  I  have  done  my 
eirand,  and  you  soon  shall  see  returned, 
whoU^  as  I  hope — your  heavy  but  faithful 
messenger,  £L  L.  T.' " 

She  not  only  canvassed  electors  for  her 
husband,  but  when  taken  into  confidence  as 
to  the  state  of  his  business,  worked  faithfully 
for  him,  as  this  note  to  the  chief  clerk,  Mr. 
Perkins,  testifies. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  is  still  upon  his  little  tour ; 
I  opened  a  letter  from  you  at  the  counting- 
house  this  morning,  and  am  sorry  to  find 
Tou  have  so  much  trouble  with  Grant  and 
his  affairs.  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  hear  that 
matter  is  settled  at  all  to  your  satisfaction. 
His  letter  and  remittance  came  while  I  was 
there  to-day.  .  .  .  Careless,  of  the  '  Blue 
Posts,'  has  turned  refractory,  and  applied  to 
Hoare's  people,  who  have  sent  him  m  their 
beer.  I  called  on  him  to-day,  however,  and 
by  dint  of  an  unwearied  solicitation  (for  I 
kept  him  at  the  coach  side  a  full  half-hour) 
I  got  his  order  for  six  butts  more  as  the 
final  trial." 

The  boy  for  whom  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band longed  was  lost  by  premature  birth 
after  exertion  made  by  her  to  quell  a  riot 
among  the  brewery  clerks.  After  Thrale's 
death  she  still  worked  in  the  counting-house. 

*  "  On  Mr.  Thrale's  death  I  kept  the  count- 
inff-house  from  nine  o'clock  every  morning 
tia  five  o'clock  every  evening  till  June,  when 
God  Almighty  sent  us  a  knot  of  rich  Quak- 
ers who  Ixkught  the  whole,  and  tavwl  ma 


and  my  coadjntofa  from  brewing  onrsehres 
into  another  bankraptcy,  whidi  hardly  could, 
I  think,  have  been  avoided,  being  as  we  were 
five  in  number,  Cator,  Crutchley,  Johnson, 
myself,  and  Mr.  Smith,  aU  with  equal  power, 
yet  all  incapable  of  using  it  without  help 
from  Mr.  Perkins,  who  wished  to  force  him- 
self into  partnership,  though  hating  the 
whole  lot  of  us,  save  only  me.  Upon  my 
promise,  however,  that  if  he  would  mid  us  a 
purchaser,  I  would  present  his  wife  with  my 
dwelling-house  at  the  Borough,  and  all  ita 
furniture,  he  soon  brought  forward  these 
Quaker  Barclays,  firom  Pennsylvania  I  be- 
lieve they  came,-^her  own  relations  I*have 
heard,— and  they  obtained  the  brewhouse  a 
prodi^ous  bargain,  but  Miss  Thrale  was  of 
my  nund,  to  part  with  it  for  £15(^,000 ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  never  did  repent  it,  as  certainly 
it  was  best  for  us  five  females  at  the  time, 
although  the  place  has  now  doubled  its  value, 
and  although  men  have  almost  always  spirit 
to  spend,  while  women  show  greater  resolu- 
tion to  spare. 

"  Will  it  surprise  yon  now  to  hear  that, 
among  aU  my  fellow  executors,  none  but 
Johnson  opposed  selling  the  concern  ?  Cator, 
a  rich  timber  merchant,  was  afraid  of  im- 
plicating his  own  credit  as  a  commercial 
man.  Crutchley  hated  Perkins,  and  lived 
upon  the  verge  of  a  quarrel  with  him  every 
day  while  they  acted  together.  Smith  cursed 
the  whole  business,  and  wondered  what  his 
relation,  Mr.  Thrale,  could  mean  by  leaving 
him  £200  he  said,  and  such  a  burden  on  his 
back  to  bear  for  it.  All  were  well  pleased 
to  find  themselves  secured,  and  the  brew- 
house  decently,  though  not  very,  advanta- 
geously disposed  of,  except  dear  Doctor  John- 
son, wno  found  some  odd  delight  in  signing 
drafts  for  hundreds  and  for  thousands,  to 
him  a  new,  and  as  it  appeared  delightful, 
occupation.  When  all  was  nearly  over, 
however,  I  cured  his  honest  heart  of  its  in- 
cipient passion  for  trade,  by  letting  him 
into  9ome,  and  oidy  some,  of  its  mysteries." 

Of  what  griefs  she  suffered  from  the  sick- 
ness and  death  of  many  children  we  have 
only  here  and  there  a  touching  glimpse. 
It  was  the  clever  kindly  woman  putting  a 
good  fiice  over  the  secret  sorrows  of  her 
heart  that  the  world  saw.  Inevitably  her 
quick  conversational  power  was  accompanied 
with  pleasure  in  ila  exercise;  she  found 
pleasure  in  society,  but  behind  her  social 
lifb  there  was  that  hidden  which  gave  the 
character  to  her  intercourse  marked  by  her 
friend  Johnson's  lore  of  her  as  **  gracious, 
mild,  and  good,"  and  by  the  turn  given  to 
tha  defini:!.  a  of  her  among  other  notable 
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ladies  celebrated  in  vene  by  a  writer  to  the 

Morning  Herald  as— 

"  Thrale,  in  whoso  expressive  eyes, 
Sits  a  soul  oboTO  disguise, 
Skilled  with  wit  and  sense  t'  impart 
feelings  of  a  generous  heart." 

"Amongst  Miss  Reynolds'  'Recollec- 
tions' will  be  found:  'On  the  praises  of 
Mrs.  Thrale  he  (Johnson)  used  to  dwell 
with  a  peculiar  delight,  a  paternal  fondness, 
expressive  of  conscious  exultation  in  being 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  her.  One 
day,  in  speaking  of  her  to  Mr.  Harris,  au- 
thor of  "  Hermes,"  and  expatiating  on  her 
various  perfections, — ^the  solidity  of  her 
virtues,  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  the 
strength  of  her  understanding,  etc., — ^he 
quoted  some  lines  (a  stanza,  I  believe,  but 
from  what  author  I  know  not),  with  which 
he  concluded  his  most  eloquent  eulogium, 
and  of  these  I  retained  but  the  last  two 
lines : — 

«  I  «  Virtaes— of  sach  a  generous  kind. 

Good  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind." ' " 

Although  we  ore  not  yet  fairly  admitted  to 
"  the  last  recesses  of  her  mind,"  it  is  certain 
that  the  force  of  the  material  here  brought 
together,  and  not  only  the  kindliness  of  its 
editor,  tends  altogether  towards  confirma- 
tion of  impressions  such  as  these.  In  many 
respects  she  was  in  a  fedse  position.  The 
false  position  of  her  first  marriage  she  sus- 
tained with  an  unblemished  dignity  and 
worth.  The  artificial  life  in  which  she  was 
thrown,  the  public  flattery  and  public  scan- 
dal that  beset  her,  could  not  be  without 
hurtful  influence  upon  her  mind.  If  she 
had  written  fewer  books,  or  none,  it  would 
have  been  well,  for  she  was  misled  into  a 
false  sense  of  literary  power.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  Doctor 
Johnson  went  &r,  and  the  influence  of  her 
first  disappointment  as  a  wife  and  mother 
went  farther,^owards  the  conversion  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  in  her  second  marriage,  into  the 
sort  of  happy  woman  sketched  in  the  next 
extract. 

«  Towards  the  end  of  1765,  Mrs.  Piozri 
left  Strcatham  for  her  seat  in  North  Wales, 
where  (1800  to  1801)  she  was  visited  by  a 
young  nobleman,  now  an  eminent  states- 
man, distinguished  by  his  love  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  who  has  been  good  enough 
to  recall  and  write  down  his  impressions  of 
her  for  me : — 

*'  *  I  did  certainly  know  Madam  Piozri, 
but  had  no  habits  of  acquaintance  with  her, 
and  she  never  lived  in  London  to  my  knowl- 
edge.   When  in  my  youth  I  made  a  tour  in 


WaleB,^-4ime8  when  aU  inns  were  bad,  and 
all  houses  hospitable,— I  put  up  for  a  day  at 
her  house,  I  think  in  Denbighshire,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  Bryn,  and  to 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriiige  I 
was  told,  she  had  recently  added  the  name 
of  Bella.  I  remember  her  taking  me  into 
her  bedroom  to  show  me  the  floor  covered 
with  folios,  quartos,  and  octavos,  for  con- 
sultation, and  indicating  the  labor  she  had 
gone  through  in  compihn^  an  immense  vol- 
ume she  was  then  puolishing,  called  **  Ret- 
rospection." She  was  certainly  what  was 
called,  and  is  still  called,  blue,  and  that  of 
a  deep  tint,  but  good  humored  and  livelj^, 
though  affected ;  her  husband,  a  quiet  civil 
man,  with  his  head  full  of  nothing  but  mu- 
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But  we  must  cease  from  speculation,  and 
illustrate,  by  a  few  of  the  anecdotes  found 
among  Mrs.  Piozzi's  annotations  upon  books, 
the  pleasant  character  of  the  best  piece  of 
fireside  reading  that  has  been  published  for 
many  a  day. 

"  Mr.  Keep,  when  he  heard  I  was  a  na- 
tive of  North  Wales,  told  me  that  his  wife 
was  a  Welch  woman,  and  desired  to  be 
buried  at  Ruthyn.  '  So,'  says  the  man, '  I 
went  with  the  corpse  myself,  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  vl  pleasant  journey ^  and 
indeed  I  found  Ruthyn  a  very  beautiful 
place." 

"  Lord  Thurlow  was  storming  one  day  at 
his  old  valet,  who  thought  little  of  a  violence 
with  which  he  had  been  long  familiar,  and 
<  Go  to  the  devil  do,'  cries  the  enraged  mas- 
ter ;  '  Go,  I  say,  to  the  devil.'  '  Give  me  a 
character,  my  lord,'  replied  the  fellow  drily ; 
*  people  like,  you  know,  to  have  characters 
from  their  acquaintance.' " 

"  Lord  Sandwich  had  trained  up  a  huge 
baboon  that  he  was  fond  of,  to  play  the  part 
of  a  clergyman,  dressed  in  canonicals,  and 
make  some  bufibon  imitation  of  saying 
grace.  Among  many  merry  friends  round 
the  table,  sat  a  Mr.  Scott,  afterwards  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Antisejanus;  but 
then  a  mere  dependent  servi^r  at  college, 
and  humble  playfellow  of  young  Hinchin- 
broke.  The  ape  had  no  sooner  finished  his 
grimaces,  and  taken  leave  of  the  company, 
than  Scott  unexpectedly,  but  unabashed, 
stood  up  and  said  :— 

'* '  I  protest,  my  lord,  I  intended  doing 
this  duty  myself,  not  knowing  till  now  that 
your  lordship  had  so  near  a  relation  in  or^ 
dersJ 

^ "  I  must  add  that  Lord  Sandwich  praised 
his  wit  and  courage  without  ever  resenting 
the  liberty." 
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<'  I  don't  know  whether  this  Lord  Harry 
Fowlett,  or  an  uncle  of  his  wearing  the  same 
name,  was  the  person  of  whom  my  mother 
used  to  relate  a  ludicrous  anecdote.  Some 
lady  trith  whom  sheh&d  been  well  acquainted, 
and  to  whom  his  lordship  was  observed  to 
pay  uncommon  attentions,  requested  him  to 
procure  for  her  a  pair  of  small  monkeys  from 
East  bdia«-I  forget  the  kind.  Lord  Harry, 
happy  to  oblige  her,  wrote  immediately,  de- 
pending on  the  best  services  of  a  distant 
friend,  whom  he  had  essentially  served. 
Writing  a  bad  hand,  however,  and  spelling 
what  he  wrote  for  with  more  haste  than 
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correctness,  he  charged  the  gentleman,  to 
send  him  over  two  monkeys,  but  the  word 
being  written  too,  and  all  the  characters  of 
one  height,  100 — what  was  poor  Lird 
Harry  Powlett's  dismay,  when  a  letter  came 
to  hand,  with  the  news  that  he  W0hld  re- 
ceive fifty  monkeys  by  such  a  ship,  and  fifty 
more  by  the  next  convOTance,  making  ii^ 
the  hundred  according  to  nis  lordship's  com- 
mands ! " 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  but  we  mig^ 
easily  fill  ten  columns  with  anecdote  froiAl' 
Mr.  Hayward's  store. 


Limited  Pekpection. — Mr.  William  Peer, 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  was  an  actor  at  the  Res- 
toration, and  took  his  theatrical  degree  with  Bet- 
tcrton,  Kynaston,  and  Harris.  Thouf;h  his  sta- 
tion was  'iinmble,  ho  performed  it  well,  and  the 
.common -comparison  between  the  stage  and  hu- 
man life,  which  has  been  so  often  made,  may  well 
be  brought  out  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  no 
matter,  say  the  moralists,  whctiier  yoa  act  a 
prince  or  a  beggar, — the  business  is  to  do  your 
part  well.  Mr.  William  Peer  distinguished  him- 
self particularly  in  two  characters,  which  no  man 
ever  could  touch  but  himself.  One  of  them  was 
the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  play  which  is 
contrived  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  to  awake 
the  consciences  of  the  guilty  princes.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Peer  spoke  that  preface  to  the  play  with 
such  an  air,  as  represented  that  ho  was  an  actor, 
and  with  such  an  inferior  manner,  as  only  act- 
ing an  actor,  as  (that  he)  made  the  others  on  the 
stage  appear  real  great  persons,  and  not  repre- 
sentatives. This  was  a  nicety  in  acting,  that 
none  but  the  most  subtle  player  could  so  much 
as  conceive.  I  remember  his  speaking  these 
words,  in  which  there  is  no  great  matter  but  in 
the  right  adjustment  of  the  air  of  the  speaker, 
with  universal  applause : — 

"  For  us  and  for  our  tragedy, 
Hero  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
Wc  beg  your  hearing  patiently." 

Hamlet  says,  very  archly,  upon  the  pronouncing 
of  it,  Js  this  a  prologue,  or  a  posy  of  a  ring  1 
However,  the  sfHcaking  of  it  got  Mr.  Peer  more 
reputation  than  those  who  speak  the  length  of  a 
puritan's  sermon  every  night  will  ever  attain  to. 
Besides  this,  Mr.  Peer  got  great  fame  upon  an- 
other little  occasion.  Ho  played  the  apothecary 
in  Cbiws  Marius,  as  it  is  called  by  Otway,  but 
Romeo  and  Juliet  aa  originally  in  Shakspeare. 
It  will  bo  necessary  to  recite  more  out  of  the 
play  than  he  spoke,  to  have  a  right  conception 
of  what  Peer  did  in  it.  Marius,  weary  of  life, 
recollects  means  to  be  rid  of  it,  af^cr  this  manner : 


"  I  do  remember  an  apothecary 
That  dwelt  about  this  rendezvous  of  death : 
Meagre  and  very  rueful  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones." 

When  this  spectre  of  poverty  appeared,  Marias 
addresses  him  thus : — 

"  I  see  thou  art  very  poor, 
Thou  mayest  do  any   thing; — here's  fifty 

drachmas, 
Get  me  a  draught  of  what  will  soonest  free 
A  wretch  from  all  his  cares." 

When  the  apothecary  objects  that  it  is  nnlawfol, 
Marius  urges, — 

"  Art  thou  so  base  and  full  of  ivretchedness. 
Yet  fcar'st  to  die  ?    Famine  is  in  tliy  cheeks. 
Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thy  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  on  thy  back ; 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's 

laws ; 
The  world  affords  no  laws  to  make  thee  rich,— 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it  and  take  this." 

Without  all  this  quotation,  the  reader  could  not 
have  a  just  idea  of  the  visage  and  manner  which 
Peer  assumed,  when,  in  tho  most  lamentable 
tone  imaginable,  he  consents,  and  delivering  the 
poison  like  a  man  reduced  to  the  drinking  it 
Iiimself,  if  be  did  uot  vend  it,  says  to  Marias  :^ 

"  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will  consents, 
Take  this  and  drink  it  off,  the  ^ork  is  done." 

It  was  an  odd  excellence,  and  a  very  particular 
circumstance,  this  of  Peer's,  that  his  wiiole  action 
of  life  depended  upon  speaking  five  lines  better 
than  anv  man  else  in  the  world.  But  this  em* 
inence  lying  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  tho  gov- 
ernors  of  the  theatre  observing  his  talents  to  lie 
in  a  certain  knowledge  of  propriety,  and  liis  per- 
son permitting  him  to  shine  only  in  the  two 
above  parts,  his  sphere  of  action  was  enlarged 
by  tho  addition  of  the  post  of  "  property-man." 
— Guardian,  No,  82. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

Works  and  Correspondence  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  Edited  by  GustaTe  de  Beau- 
mont, Membre  de  Tlnstitut.* 

We  close,  our  notice  of  this  work  with  a 
couple  of  translated  extracts,  for  which  we 
^ad  last  week  no  space  to  spare : — 

A  FOETNIOHT  IN  THE  DeSEBT. — (1831.) 

'< .  .  .  In  the  midst  of  a  society  continu- 
allv  occupied  with  questions  of  morality  and 
philanthropy,  a  complete  insensibility,  a  cold 
and  implacable  egotism  exists,  as  concerns 
the  indigenous  races.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  do  not  hunt  the  Indians 
with  horn  and  hound  as  the  Spaniards  did 
in  Mexico ;  but  the  same  unpitying  instinct 
animates  Europeans  towards  them.  How 
often  in  the  course  of  our  journeys  have  we 
not  met  honest  countrymen  who  remarked, 
quietly  sitting  in  their  chimney  corner, 
*  Every  day  tne  number  of  Indians  is  de- 
creasing. It  is  not  that  we  make  war  on 
them ;  but  the  cheap  brandy  we  sell  them 
does  it.  This  world,  in  fact,  belongs  to  us. 
God,  in  denying;  to  the  original  race  the 
power  of  becoming  civilized,  destined  them, 
to  annihilation.  The  real  proprietors  of  this 
continent,  are  those  who  know  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  riches  it  produces.'  Satis- 
fied with  this  reasoning,  the  American  goes 
to  his  chapel,  where  he  hears  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  repeat  that  all  men  are  brothers, 
and  that  the  Eternal  who  made  all  on  the 
same  model  has  given  all  the  same  duty  to 
assist  each  other. 

"  The  19th  of  July,  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  went  on  board  the  boat  going  to 
Detroit ;  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
north-west,  which  made  the  waters  of  Lake 
.Erie  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  On  our 
yiffht  extended  a  boundless  horizon,  to  the 
left  we  kept  near  the  southern  banks  of  the 
lake,  whicn  we  sometimes  approached  within 
hail.  These  banks  are  penectly  flat,  and 
unlike,  in  that  respect,  all  I  have  seen  in 
Europe ;  neither  do  they  resemble  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea :  immense  forests  shade  and 
make  a  thick  and  continuous  belt  around 
them.  Suddenly  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
country  changes ;  on  turning  the  comer  of 
a  wood  a  graceful  spire,  dazzlingly  white 
houses  and  shops  appear ;  two  steps  bey«nd 
the  primitive  forest  recommences,  appar- 
ently impenetrable,  casting  its  deep  shadow 
on  the  waters. 

**  Those  who  know  the  United  States  will 
find  in  this  picture  a  sbriking  emblem  of 
American  society.  All  is  sudden — unex- 
pected. Everywhere  extreme  civilization 
and  nature  abandoned  to  herself  meet  face 

*  Th«  oth«r  part  is  at  p.  11,  No.  879,  lAvinjf  Age, 


to  £Eice.  In  France  this  cannot  be  under- 
stood. For  my  own  part,  full  of  the  illu- 
sions of  a  traveller,  I  had  imagined  some- 
thing very  different.  I  had  remarked  in 
Europe  that  the  greater  or  less  isolation  of 
towns  and  cities  exercised  on  the  inhab- 
itants a  marked  difierence,  even  of  several 
centuries,  and  in  the  New  World  I  thought 
this  would  be  even  more  apparent,  and  that 
a  country  peopled  incompletely  and  succes- 
sively like  America,  would  oner  an  acrpect 
of  society  representing  all  the  ages  of  the 
earth,  and  I  considered  that  America  was 
the  only  country  in  which  might  be  followed, 
step  by  step,  all  the  transformations  that 
the  social  state  entails  on  man,  and  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  perceive,  as  it  were,  a 
vast  chain  descending  link  by  link  from  the 
opulent  patrician  of  the  city  of  the  savages 
of  the  desert.  In  fact,  I  expected  to  find, 
between  certain  degrees  of  longitude,  the 
whole  history  of  humanity  framed.  There 
is  no  particle  of  truth  in  this  view  of  the 
case ;  and  of  all  portions  of  the  globe  Amer- 
ica is  least  capable  of  affording  the  experi- 
ence I  came  to  seek*  In  America  there  is 
but  one  society;  rith  or  poor,  humble  or 
brilliant,  commercial  or  agricultural,  all  is 
formed  of  the  same  elements.  The  level  of 
an  even  civilization  has  passed  over  the 
land,  the  man  vou  left  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  you  will  find  again  in  the  western  sol- 
itude ;  the  same  dress,  the  same  spirit,  ac- 
cent, habits,  amusements.  Nothing  rustic, 
notluog  simple,  nothing  that  tells  of  desert 
life,  nothing  even  that  resembles  village  life 
in  Europe.  The  reason  of  this  singular 
state  of  things  is  easy  to  comprehend. 
Those  portions  of  territory,  inhabited  the 
first  and  the  most  completely  peopled,  have 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  In- 
struction has  been  profusely  scattered ;  the 
spirit  of  equality  has  cast  a  singularly  uni- 
form hue  over  the  interior  habits  of  life. 
Now,  observe,  it  is  always  the  same  men 
who  go  every  year  to  people  the  desert.  In 
Europe  every  one  lives  and  dies  on  the  soil 
that  gave  him  birth.  In  America  nowhere 
do  we  meet  the  representatives  of  a  race 
which  has  multiplied  itself  in  solitude,  after 
having  long  lived  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
dependent  on  its  own  efforts.  Those  whom 
you  find  living  in  isolated  spots  arrived 
there,  as  it  were,  only  yesterday:  they  come 
with  the  manners,  the  ideas,  the  wants  of 
civilization.  They  give  to  savage  life  no 
•more  than  imperious  necessity  demands  of 
them,  and  hence  the  most  absurd  contrasts. 
One  passes  without  transition  from  a  desert 
to  the  street  of  a  city,  from  the  wildest  scenes 
to  the  liveliest  pictures  of  social  society.  If 
nighty  surprising,  does  not  force  you  to  re- 
pose under  a  tree,  you  are  likely  to  arrive 
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at  a  village,  whereyou  will  find  all  you  can 
require,  even  to  Irench  fashions  and  the 
caricatures  of  the  Boulevards.  The  mer- 
chant of  Buffido  or  of  Detroit  is  quite  as 
well  provided  with  all  this  as  he  of  New 
York.  Lvons  weaves  for  one  as  much  as 
for  the  other.  .  .  •  The  hut  of  an  American 
is  only  a  momentary  asylum,  a  temporary 
concession  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 
As  soon  as  the  fields  which  surround  him 
have  yielded  their  produce,  and  the  new  set- 
tler has  time  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
pleasures  of  life,  a  mansion  more  spacious 
and  more  appropriate  to  his  requirements 
will  replace  the  log-house,  and  give  space 
to  numerous  children,  who  in  their  turn  will, 
at  some  future  day,  create  for  themselves  a 
dwelling  in  some  new  desert. 

'' .  .  .  His  whole  mind  centred  in  one  end 
alone,  that  of  making  his  fortune ;  the  emi- 
grant has  succeeded  in  creating  for  himself 
an  individual  existence ;  even  his  family  feel- 
ings resolve  themselves  into  a  vast  svstem 
of  egotism,  and  he  hardly  knows  whether  in 
wife  or  children  he  acknowledges  more  than 
a  detached  portion  of  himself.  His  hospi- 
tality is  given  with  so  Ihuch  constraint  and 
coldness,  you  perceive  such  profound  indif- 
ference as  to  the  efiect  it  may  produce,  that 
your  gratitude  is  firozen  at  its  birth:  he 
seems  to  afibrd  it  merely  as  a  condition  of 
his  position,  not  as  any  thing  that  can  give 
him  pleasure.  The  settler  is  the  represen- 
tative of  a  race  to  which  belongs  the  future 
of  the  new  world,  a  race  restless,  reasoning, 
adventurous,  which  coldly  performs  acts 
which  are  usually  explained  only  by  the  pas- 
sions :  a  nation  of  conquerors  which  submits 
to  a  savage  life  without  any  feeling  for  its 
attractions,  which  cares  for  civilization  and 
enlightenment  only  as  they  are  useful  to  his 
own  good,  and  who  shuts  himself  up  in  the 
solitudes  of  America  with  his  hatchet  and  a 
newspaper.  An  immense  people!  which, 
like  all  great  peoples,  has  but  one  thought, 
and  which  marches  on  to  the  acquirement  of 
riches,  the  only  goal  of  its  labor,  with  a  per- 
,  severance  and  contempt  of  life  which  might 
be  considered  heroic  if  the  term  belonged 
to  any  other  efforts  but  those  of  virtue.  A 
wandering  people  whose  progress  no  lakes 
nor  rivers  can  arrest,  before  whom  forests 
fall  and  meadows  are  covered  with  shade, 
and  which,  having  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
will  return,  retracing  its  steps  in  order  to 
disturb  and  destroy  Uie  society  which  it  has 
formed  behind  its  course." 

M.  de  Tocqueville*8  opinion  of  liberty  in 
Prussia  is  expressed  in  the  following  letter 
to  Louis  de  Kergorlay:-^ 

<«  •  •  •  The  journey  you  are  about  to  tike 
inteieata  me  peculiarlyi  not  only  oa  your 


own  aecount  but  on  mine.  AU  that  you  will 
see  excites  my  curiosity  most  vividly.  Af- 
ter England  tne  country  I  have  always  most 
desired  to  visit  is  Prussia.  All  I  have  hfiajod 
of  it  convinces  me  that  it  is  a  country  wnHl 
deserves  to  be  examined  with  care:  thall^^ 
which  strikes  me  amongst  other  things  i$ 
this :  the  Prussian  Government,  whetherfiBlfi' 
lowing  out  a  principle  or  obeying  an  instinct- 
endeavors,  it  seems,  to  make  its  subjects  for* 
get  that  they  are  deprived  of  retU  poliiieiir 
liberty^  by  liberally  according  such  eecoor 
dary  uberties  as  may  be  compatible  with  ab- 
solute monarchy :  so  that  it  is  preparing  the 
people,  either  voluntarily  or  unknowin|^y^ 
to  do  without  it,  and,  without  violent  meas- 
ures, reach  the  point  of  self-direction.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  curious  to  study 
this  indirect  influence  exercised  by  the  Free 
States  of  the  West  of  Europe  on  the  great 
despotic  monarchies  of  the  East  and  North. 

"It  comes  to  something  similar  to  that 
which  happened  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  the  Beformed  States  modified  the  Ca- 
tholicism of  those  which  remained  Catholic 
I  indicate  this  subject  in  general  to  your  ob- 
servation, not  perhaps  as  the  most  interesl;- 
ing,  but  as  that  whicn  occupies  me  the  most. 
Entering  into  detail,  I  would  ask  you  to  take 
note,  as  carefully  as  you  can,  of  the  Prussian 
provincial  and  commiunal  system,  as  well  as 
of  their  limits  of  centralization.  I  attach 
much  importance  to  this.  It  is  not  by  means 
of  arguments,  drawn  from  what  passes 
amongst  republican  or  semi-republican  peo- 
ple, that  we  may  hope  to  attack  French  cen- 
tralization with  advantage.  It  is  only  rea- 
son, taken  from  the  subiect,  of  an  absolute 
government  that  will  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  anti-liberal  mass.  ...  As  for 
general  advice  regarding  your  journey,  re- 
member that  the  most  important  thing  is  to^ " 
mix  with  as  many  individuals  as  possible; 
and  by  putting  every  man  upon  the  subject 
that  he  understands  the  best,  to  draw  from 
him  all  he  can  give.  To  attain  this  the  best 
way  is  to  lead  men  to  speak  of  each  other ; 
this  kind  of  information  is  precious,  and  as 
you  do  not  seek  it  to  give  it  to  the  public, 
it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  collect  such. 

*'  Your  name  and  your  letters  are  sufficient 
to  introduce  you  to  the  aristocracy,  but  all 
your  efforts  snould  be  directed  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  middle  and  literary 
classes.  I  recommend  you  also,  as  an  old 
traveller,  to  listen  to  all  sides  without  taking 
any  in  piarticular.  You  are  a  stranger,  and 
are  not  obliged  to  give  an  opinion  of  what 
passes  in  Prussia:  only,  therefore,  say 
enough  to  lead  the  interlocutor  to  develop 
his  own  thought  Be  caiefiil  never  to  in- 
dulge in  a  custom  which  you  are  apt  to  carry 
to  exoeit  in  Franoe,  of  iM?«r  Inquenting 
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the  society  of  those  who  morally  displease 
you.  Write  much;  you  cannot  do  so  too 
much.  In  writing  you  become  aware  of  the 
obecurity  of  your  ideas,  and  of  those  of 
oOiert,  and  you  discover  the  causes  of  this. 
Write  to  me  frequently,  and  I  need  scarcely 
say  put  under  cover  to  me  all  the  sealed  let- 
ters you  please.  As  you  have  so  well  said, 
the  remarkable  and  truly  moral  and  elevated 
part  of  our  friendship  is  the  great  indepen- 
dence of  Uiought  ana  action  we  mutually  al- 
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low  each  other  in  the  midst  of  so  strict  an 
intimacv.  I  think  this  is  all  I  have  to  say, 
adding  however,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
you  must  vigorously  shake  off  during  your 
journey  any  disposition  to  nonehalancef 
which  IS  apt  to  take  possession  of  travellers, 
and  of  you,  perhaps,  more  than  another,  be- 
cause you  are  a  dreamer.  Act  as  much  as 
you  can.  Never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  and  above  all  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  mankind.  •  •  " 


Misuse  of  the  Pakticiple.— 

<*  He  wottld  have  i^<."— Milton,  P.  L.  x.  51 7. 

*\  Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their 
way."— P.  L.  1.621. 

"  Those  kings  and  potentates  yifho  have  strove" 
— ^Eiconoclast.  xvii. 

*'  And  to  his  faithful  servant  hath  in  place 

Bare  witness  gloriously."    Sam.  Ag.  ver.  1 752. 

*'  And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return, 

Had  gtole  them  from  me.''  Corons.  ver.  195. 
Here  it  h  observable,  tliat  the  Author's  MS.  and 
the  first  Edition  have  it  siolne, 

"  And  in  triumph  had  rode"    P.  B.  iii.  36. 

"  I  have  chose 

This  {>erfect  man."    P.  B.  i.  165. 

"  The  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between." — ^Dry- 
den,  Fables. 

"  I  will  scarce  think  yon  have  swam  in  a  Gon- 
dola."— Shnksucare,  As  you  like  it. 

"  Then  fiiiisli  what  p'ou  have  began  ; 

But  Fcribblo  faster,  if  you  can." — ^Dryden,  Po- 
ems, Vol.  II.  p.  172. 

"  And  now  the  years  a  numerous  train  have 
ran; 

The  blooming  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man." — 
Pope's  Odyss.  xi.  555. 

"  Wliidi  I  had  no  sooner  drank,  but  I  found  a 
pimple  rising  in  my  forehead." — ^Addison,  Tat- 
vjer,  No.  131. 

.  •*  Have  sprang"  Atterbnry,  Serm.  1.4.  "had 
spake— ^d  began — ^"—Clarendon,  Contin.  Hist, 
p.  40,  and  120.  "  The  men  begun  to  erabeliish 
themselves."— Addison,  Spect.  No.  434. 

"  Kapt  into  future  times  the  bard  begun" — 
Pope,  Mehbiiih, 

And  without  the  necessity  of  rhyme : 

"  A  second  deluge  learning  thus  oW-run, 

And  the  Monks  finished  what  the  Goths  be- 
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gun,"  Essay  on  Criticism. 

"Bcpeats  you  verses  wrote  on  gUisses." — 
Prior. 

"  Mr.  Misson  ha$  tcnnoCe.*'— Addison,  Preface 


to  his  Travels.  "  He  could  only  command  his 
voice,  which  was  broke  with  sighs  and  sobbings, 
so  far  as  to  bid  her  proceed." — ^Addison,  Spect. 
No.  164. 

"  No  civil  broils  have  since  his  death  arose," 

Dryden,  on  O.  Cromwell. 

"  Illustrious  virtues,  who  by  turns  have  rose." 
— ^Prior. 

*'  Had  not  arose."— Swift,  Battle  of  Books : 
and  Bolingbroke,  Letter  to  Wyndham,  p.  233. 

"  The  Sun  has  rose,  and  gone  to  bed. 

Just  as  if  Partridge  were  not  dead." — Swift. 

*'  This  nimble  operator  will  have  stole  it," — 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  Sect.  x. 

"  Some  Philosophers  have  mistook." — Ibid. 
Sect  ix. 

**  That  Diodorus  heu  not  mistook  himself  in  his 
account  of  the  date  of  Phintia,  we  may  bo  as 
sure  as  any  history  can  make  us." — Bentley, 
Dissert,  on  Phalaris,  p.  98. 

"Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit 
once: 

And  He,  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have 
took. 

Found  out  the  remedy."  Shakspearo,  Meas. 
for  Meas. 

**  Silence 

Was  took  ere  she  was  ware."— -Milton,  Comus. 

"  Into  these  common-plaocs  look, 

Which  from  great  authors  I  have  look."^' 
Prior,  Alma. 

"  A  free  Constitution,  when  it  has  been  shook 
by  the  iniquity  of  former  administrations."— 
E^olingbroke,  l-'atriot  King,  p.  iii. 

"  Too  strong  to  be  shMc  by  his  enemies."— 
Atterbury. 

"  Ev'n  there  hr  should  have  >««."— -Prior, 
Solomon. 

"  Sure  some  disaster  has  hefdi,"'^Gw,y,  Fables. 
Bishop  LouMs  Grammar,     1762. 

They  say  it  out  sells  Tristram  Shandy. 
Bishop  HwrdPs  LeUer§. 
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THK  CHORUS  OF  THE  UNION. 


See  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Presideot^s 
Inaugural  Address. 

Tb  sons  of  patriot  sires ! 

List  to  your  country's  call. 
Nor  cherish  those  unholy  fires 

Which  \i'ill  but  light  her  fall : 
Hold  to  the  glorious  Union  yet. 

Nor  sever  it  in  two ; 
Our  fathers*  prayera  would  ye  forget? 
Ye  know  not  what  ye  do  ! 

Firm  and  united  let  us  stand. 

Nor  madly,  rashly  sever 
The  golden  links  our  fathers  planned — 
Planned  to  endure  forever ! 

We're  bound  by  mutual  tics ; 

No  hostile  hands  are  oui-s. 
From  where  Maine's  snowy  mountains  rise, 

To  the  fair  land  of  flow^ers. 
Lo !  we  are  one,  from  sea  to  sear— 

One  League  binds  State  to  State ; 
Why  haste  to  break  such  amity  ? 

Pause,  ere  it  be  too  late ! 

Firm  and  united  let  ua  stand,  etc. 

From  every  battle-field, 

From  every  patriot's  grave. 
By  whoso  warm  blood  the  past  was  sealed, 

Who  died  his  land  to  save, 
Are  solemn,  warning  voices  heard, 

Of  mingled  grief  and  fear : 
What  soul  so  dead  that  'tis  not  stirred 

Those  warning  tones  to  hear  1 

Firm  and  united  let  os  stand,  etc. 

From  every  hallowed  spot 

Stretch  memory's  mystic  chords. 
To  heart  and  hearth,  to  hall  and  cot, 

And  yet  shall  swell  the  words 
Of  love  and  peace,  the  chorus  grand 

Of  Union  and  the  Free, 
When  by  our  better  anccl's  hand 

Once  more  they  touched  shall  be. . 
Firm  and  united  let  ns  stand,  etc. 

Though  passion  may  have  strained 

Affection's  holy  band, 
Oh  !  break  it  not,  nor  be  profaned 

The  genius  of  our  land? 
For  friends  and  brothers  still  are  we, 

Onb  flag  will  wave  o'er  all ; 
Or,  o'er  the  corse  of  LibeHv 
Be  spread  a  funeral  pall  I 

Firm  and  united  let  as  stand, 

Nor  madly,  rashly  sever 
The  golden  links  our  fathers  planned- 
Planned  to  cndare  forever  I 

Wm.  L.  Shobxakbb.  ' 
Geoi^town,  D.  C,  Bilarch  8th,  1861. 

— North  American, 


THIRTY-FIVE. 

BT   nEKRT  HORFORD. 

Halt  on  the  road  a  little  space ! 

Pull  up  your  team,  old  charioteer ! 
You're  hurrying  along  at  a  slapping  pace ; 

Suppose  we  stop  and  consider  here  1 
If  our  lives  are  three  score  and  ten—- 

If  my  count  is  all  to  be  told — 
The  half-way  house  we  are  passing,  then^ 

Thirty>five  long  winters  old  I 

How  has  the  ride  been,  charioteer? 

Plenty  of  dust  and  a  little  of  mire  ? 
Cold  North  winds  on  the  hills  severe. 

And  the  air  of  the  valley  thick  with  firtf  1 
Horses  balking,  then  running  away — 

Linch-pins  lost,  and  axle  down  ? 
Creeping,  crippled,  at  close  of  day,   , »  * 

To  a  night  of  rest  at  tavern  or  town  ? 

More  than  this,  O  charioteer  I. 

We  have  rounded  the  hills  in  the  flush  of  morn, 
Heard  the  sunrise  bird  sing  loud  and  clear. 

And  snuffed  the  breeze  on  the  blue  waves  bom. 
We  have  caught  such  glimpses  of  Eden  vales. 

Heard  such  sounds  by  wood  and  stream — 
Drank  such  sounds  by  wood  and  stream—- 

As  made  all  life  an  Elysian  dream  I 

Bough  and  loud  have  voices  been — 

Pelting  and  bitter  missile  and  storm ; 
But  ever  at  last  have  we  hurried  in 

And  found  some  shelter  snag  and  warm. 
Kind,  sometimes,  have  been  word  and  fare| 

Strong  and  steady  the  hand ; 
And  erring  roads  had  many  a  prayer 

Breathing  o'er  them  from  the  better  land  1 

How  much  further,  charioteer. 

To  the  end  ? — and  be  shakes  his  head. 
No,  to  the  eyes  of  an  older  seer. 

Peril  is  looming  near  and  dread  J 
Tell  me  not,  O  charioteer ! 

Bold  and  blind  lot  me  meet  my  fate  ! 
Only  thus  our  journey  steer — 

So  that  we  wreck  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  1 

Onward,  now,  but  tighten  rein  1 

Downward,  now,  our  journey  lies  ! 
Weakened  soon  will  grow  hand  and  brain  I 

And  the  mist  comes  o'er  the  failing  eyes  ! 
God  be  with  us,  charioteer ! 

Keep  ns  with  heart  and  hope  alive ! 
Sad  and  short  is  our  stoppage  here — 

At  the  half-way  house  of  thirty-five. 

— Chaiieston  Courier, 

MINISTERING  ANGELS. 

I  8EB  no  light,  I  hear  no  sound. 
When  midnight  shades  are  spread ; 
.   Yet  angels  pitch  their  tents  around. 
And  guard  my  quiet  bed. 

Jakb  Tatlob. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

YIBGINIA  TO  THE  KOBTH. 

Thus  fpesks  the  soTcreign  Old  Dominioa 
To  Noithem  States  her  frank  opinion. 

FIRST. 

HoTB  KOT  A  finger:  'til  coercion. 
The  signal  for  oar  prompt  dispersion. 

BECOND. 

Wait,  till  I  make  my  full  decision^ 
Be  it  for  nnion  or  division. 

THIRD. 

If  I  declare  mjr  nltimatnm. 

Accept  m t  terms,  as  I  shall  state  'em. 

FOURTH. 

Then,  I'll  remain,  while  I'm  inclined  to. 
Seceding  when  I  haTe  a  mind  to. 

TO  THE  HON.  ANDBEW  JOHNSON,  8ENAT0B  FBOM  TBNNBSflBB. 


The  spirit  in  which  most  of  the  speakers 
in  Virginia  address  the  United  States,  is  not 
unfiiirly  exhibited  in  the  epigrammatic  yerses, 
copied  above  from  The  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser, 

How  different  is  tbe  attitude  of  the  States 
which  refused  to  call  conventions!  It  is 
said  that  ''the  woman  who  deliberates  is 
lost ; "  and  every  State  which  takes  into  con^ 
sideration  whether  it  will  revolt  or  no,  stains 
its  own  character  in  some  degree.  "  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not  the  unclean  thing." 

The  people  of  tbe  United  States  wait  the 
progress  of  events  with  burning  vexation, 
though  willing  to  "let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work,"  and  confidently  trusting  to 
the  administration.  But  we  are  anxious  to 
be  doing  something  ourselves,  and  can  hardly 
boar  entire  inaction  while  the  '|  confeder- 
ates "  are  sending  their  emissaries  to  propa- 
gate treason  in  the  Border  States  and  Terri- 
tories. To  sit  still  is  to  allow  them  to  take 
us  at  disadvantage.  "  When  bad  men  con- 
spire, good  men  should  write."  Can  we 
not  organize  a  patriot  band  of  brothers  all 
over  the  country,  wjiose  fundamental  prin- 
ciple shall  be  that  our  national  government 
is  one  and  indestructible,  and  that  seces- 
sion is  only  a  new  name  for  treason  ? 

How  is  it  that  the  loyal  men  of  Virginia 
and  some  other  of  the  Southern  States, 
speak  with  bated  breath  of  the  revolution- 
ists; and  when  they  would  defeat  Secession, 
feel  obliged  to  set  up  some  middle  ground 
instead  of  the  Constitution  ?  All  the  while 
they  speak  in  this  tone  they  are  drifting 
away  from  their  duty,  and  making  their 
hearers  familiar  with  disloyalty.  We  are 
mortified  at  such  eorniingeiU  patriotism. 


How  are  we  to  know  how  far  the  virus  of 
Calhounism  has  penetrated,  unless  we  take 
some  action  against  it  ?  Let  such  a  band  of 
loyal  men  as  I  have  suggested  be  formed 
in  every  State,  and  when  they  have  ascer- 
tained their  own  strength  let  them  call  upon 
the  Legislatures  thereof,  to  "  put  tbe  foot 
down  firmly,"  proclaiming  their  adherence  to 
"  The  Union  and  the  Ck)n8titution."  When 
we  have  thus  ascertained  what  is  sound,  we 
can  let  the  unsound  go, — and  proceed  anew 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  on  our  way  to  peace 
and  renewed  strength. 

It  seems  a  small  thing,  and  yet  it  may  be 
that  a  very  great  part  of  the  success  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  State  Sovereignty  " — and  its 
descendant,  Secession — has  been,  owing  to 
OUT  not  having,  in  one  word^  a  name  for  the 
nation  like  England,  France,  Spain. 

I  would  propose  as  a  name  for  the  politi- 
cal brotherhood  of  private  men — the  title 
of  Washington  Republicans*  Under  this 
banner  let  us  gather  loyal  men  of  every  for- 
mer denomination.  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, Whigs,  Union-men ;  holding  no  man 
obliged  to  give  up  his  opinions  upon  the 
points  which  have  formerly  divided  us ;  and 
pledged  only  to  support  our  country  as 
<(  one  perfect  chrjsolite  "  against  the  men 
who  are  endeavoring  to  break  and  destroy 
it. 

Your  voice  in  the  Senate  sounded  like  a 
trumpet  of  defiance  to  Treason,  and  it  was 
paralyzed  before  you  !  Let  us  hear  it  again, 
brave  and  faithful  Senator!  Marshal  the 
patriot  hosts,  and  lead  us  to  the  rescue  of 
our  insulted  nationality  I 

E.  LiTTELL. 
Livmg  Agt  OJfct^  Boston^  8  Aprils  1861. 
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From  The  Dublin  UniTenitjr  Magazine. 
AN  ONLY   SON. 
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MAN. 

CHAPTER  L 

*'  Capital  !  But  it  wasn't  on  a  live  boy's 
head,  though  ?  " 

"  What  odds  if  it  had  been  ?  " 
**  All  the  odds  in  the  world,  Ked.    Funk 
makes  a  fellow's  hand  shake." 

'*  Stop  a  bit,  then,  and  I'll  try  again  with 
Tommy  Wilmot  Here!  Tommy!  Tom- 
my!" 

But  when  it  was  explained  to  Tommy,  the 
gardener's  son,  that  he  was  to  stand  blind- 
fold whilst  Master  Locksley  shot  a  bolt  at 
an  apple  on  his  head,  he  manifested  an  un- 
accountable repugnance.  In  vain  was  he 
shown  two  apples  spitted  in  succession  by 
the  marksman's  skill :  in  vain  was  he  made 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  gallant 
Switzcr's  boy :  in  rain  was  an  offer  made  to 
dispense  with  the  brass  ferule  on  the  bolt. 

Then  bribes  were  tried,  a  new  sixpence 
and  a  bag  of  marbles.  Then  came  hard 
words :  "  he  was  a  muff ;  "  "  he  was  a 
monkey."  Lastly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  came 
threats,  whereat  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
back  on  the  turf,  kicking  and  screaming  for 
"Mammy!" 

"Ugh!  the  little  toad!"  said  both  his 
tormentors,  with  the  most  ingenious  indig- 
nation. 

"  I  have  it,  though,"  said  the  earl,  after  a 
pause.  "  Let's  get  Mrs.  Locksley's  big  china 
jar  out  of  the  back  drawing-ibom,  stick  it 
on  a  stool  with  the  apple  atop.  Its  no  end 
of  funky  to  shoot  at." 

It  was  indeed.  Even  Ned's  recklessness 
quailed. 

"  A  nice  boy  you  are,"  quoth  his  lordship ; 
"  risk  Tommy  Wilmot's  life  or  eyes  and  funk 
the  crockery !    Well ! " 

This  was  more  than  Ned  could  stand. 
Indoors  he  went,  and  brought  out  the  jar  in 
one  hand,  a  tall  stool  in  the  other.  On  the 
lid  squatted  a  grinning  dragon  with  a  smooth 
round  pate.  Thereon  a  pippin  was  then 
craftily  poised,  and  the  earl  stepped  off  the 
distance  at  which  they  had  been  shooting 
before.  Their  weapon  was  a  cross-bow,  their 
bolt  of  wood  tipped  with  a  brass  ferule. 

Ned  took  aim  so  steadily  that  his  com- 
panion muttered,  "  He'll  do  it,  now."    So, 
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perhaps,  he  would,  but  for  a  saucy  may-fly 
and  a  hungry  swallow.  The  may-fly  danced 
right  in  the  line  of  aim  ;  the  swallow  darted, 
snapped  at  and  seized  her.  The  gleam  of 
the  bird's  glossy  back  dazzled  Ned's  eye  too 
late  to  check  the  flnger  on  the  trigger. 

Off  went  the  head  of  the  golden  drsgon 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ming. 

"  O  Ned,  Ned,  we've  been  and  done  it," 
was  the  earl's  generous  exclamation. 

"  I've  been  and  done  it,  not  you,  Phil  I " 
was  Ned's  no  less  generous  disclaimer. 

"  I  put  you  up  to  it  and  bullied  you  into 
it,  so  the  mischiefs  mine  as  much  as  yours : 
and  that  I'll  stick  to.  But  talk  of  sticking, 
Ned,  couldn't  we  stick  the  vile  brute's  head 
on  again  P  "  said  Philip,  transferring,  as  we 
all  do  sometimes,  a  share  of  his  annoyance 
to  the  victim  of  his  misdeed. 

"  Perhaps  we  could,"  answered  the  marks- 
man, ruefblly.  "  It's  a  good  job  it  wasn't 
Tommy's  eye." 

"  That's  the  provoking  part  of  it ;  the  ob- 
stinate little  toad  wiU  think  he  was  right 
to  refuse.  What  are  you  going  for  now, 
NedP" 

"  Only  the  cement  bottle  in  mammy's  cup- 
board." 

Very  good  cement  it  was ;  and,  soon  set 
hard,  the  Ming  monster  showed  his  grinders 
as  well  as  ever.  The  ingenious  earl  be- 
thought him  of  some  gold  shell  in  Ned's 
paint-box,  and  dapping  therewith  the  line 
of  fracture  made  it  almost  disappear. 

"  Repairs  neatly  done  gratis  for  parties 
finding  their  own  cement.  The  jar's  asgood 
as  ever,  Ned,  put  it  away  and  there's  an  end 
of  it." 

Not  BO,  Ned's  uncompromising  honesty 
would  not  allow  it.  His  father  soon  after 
came  up  the  lawn  where  the  boys  were  s*till 
lounging  under  the  cedars.  At  his  approach, 
Tommy  Wilmot,  who  was  hovering  about, 
took  to  speedy  flight.  Who  could  say  but 
some  vague  charge  of  complicity  might  af- 
fect and  endanger  him  P  The  earl,  who  was 
peeling  a  willow  wand,  was  rather  startled 
at  hearing  Ned  begin — 

"  Papa,  dear,  I've  been  and  done  it  again." 

"  More  mischief,  Ned  P  "  asked  Mr.  Locks- 
ley,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  curly  head, 
and  looking  down  into  the  boyish  eyes  which 
sought  his  in  perfect  confidence. 

"Yes.    You  know  mammy's  big  china 
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jar.  It's  a  mercy  it  aint  atoms,  I  can  tell 
you.  But  I  knodced  the  monster's  head  off 
with  a  cross-bolt." 

"  Accident  or  purpose,  Ned  ?  That  makes 
all  the  difference  you  know." 

**  Well,  I  shot  at  it  on  purpose,  but  cut 
the  dragon  oTcr  by  accident,"  and  Ned's 
look  drooped  at  remembering  the  wanton- 
ness of  his  exploit. 

*'  I  haven't  time  to  hear  it  out  just  now, 
Ned ;  you  must  tell  me  in  my  study  after 
tea.  Lady  Cransdale  wants  you  both  up  at 
the  house.  She  told  me  to  send  you  if  I 
came  across  you ;  so  be  off  at  once." 

As  they  went  along,  Philip  asked  of  the 
other, — 

"  Do  you  always  tell  him  things  straight 
out  that  way,  Ned  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure  I  do.  Don't  you  tell  Lady 
Cransdale  every  thing  P  " 

'*  Well,  I  do  sometimes.  Constance  does 
always.  But  I  say,  Ned,  will  there  be  much 
row  about  this  vile  beast  of  a  griffin  ?  " 

'*  You're  hard  on  the  poor  griffin,  Phil. 
He  didn't  ask  to  be  shot  at,  yet  he  didn't 
object,  like  Tommy." 

**  Well,  but  what  will  your  father  do  to 
you  for  breaking  him  P  " 

"  Not  knowing  can't  say.  But  if  I  catch 
it,  it's  a  case  of  serve  me  right.  The  jar  is 
mammy's  and  she'd  have  been  monstrous 
sorry  to  have  it  smashed.  Holloa !  what's 
that?  Your  mother  and  Lady  Constance 
on  the  walk,  with  the  new  pony!  Cut 
along,  Phil,  and  bother  the  griffin  till  after 
teal" 

In  two  minutes  more  they  were  up  to  the 
countess  and  her  daughter  with  a  rush  and 
a  shout  which  set  the  pony  plunging. 

'<  Isn't *he  too  spirited.  Con  ?  "  said  Lady 
Cransdale.  *<One  of  the  boys  had  better 
ride  him  first." 

"Oh,  please  no,  dear  mamma.  I  like 
spirit  in  a  pony.  He's  gentle  enough  with 
it,  I'm  sure." 

She  stepped  up  to  the  startled  creature, 
which  eyed  her  with  its  large,  deerlike 
eyes,  and  with  quivering  nostril  sniffed  at 
her  outstretched  hand.  Then,  as  if  rc-as- 
sured  by  her  gentleness  and  fearlessness  to- 
gether, it  stood  quite  still  and  suffered  her 
to  pat  its  crested  neck. 

*'  There  now,  mamma  dear,  Selim  and  I 
are  friends  for  good  and  all.  Do  let  me 
have  the  saddle  on.    It's  only  three  o'clock, 


and  the  boys'  half  holiday ;  we  could  hate 
such  a  canter.    Do,  there's  a  dear  ! " 

"  Then  /ames  must  go  too.  I  can't  trust 
you  with  the  boys  alone  the  first  time." 

Old  James,  the  head  groom,  touched  his 
hat. 

"I'd  better  ride  the  old  brown  hunter, 
my  lady,  he's  as  steady  as  a  house." 

No  wonder  that  Lady  Constance  had 
both  frame  and  face  instinct  with  grace  and 
beauty,  for  all  she  were  as  yet  a  wild  slip 
of  a  girl.  For  she  was  daughter  to  that 
beautiful  and  stately  mother,  whose  moth- 
erly beauty  widowhood  had  saddened  into 
a  sweet  serenity  owning  a  special  loveli- 
ness. 

The  children  ran  in  at  open  windows  on 
the  ground  floor.  Lady  Cransdale  mounted 
the  terrace-steps.  There  was  a  marble  vase 
upon  the  balustrade,  with  heavy  handles. 
Clasping  one  of  these  with  both  her  hands, 
she  leant  her  dieek  upon  them,  and  looked 
out  wistfully,  first  upon  the  landscape,  then 
heavenward. 

"  Ah,  Philip  dear,"  she  sighed,  "  I  won- 
der can  you  see  the  children  now  P  Do  yon 
still  halve  the  care  of  them  with  me  ?  " 

By  and  by  the  trample  of  skittish  hoofs 
were  heard  upon  the  gravel.  The  boys 
looked  up  and  bowed  to  her  with  chivalrous 
grace.  Lady  Constance  cried,  "  See  how  I 
have  him  in  hand,  mamma ! "  But  she  was 
too  prudent  to  look  off  Selim's  ears  as  yet. 
The  countess  smiled  to  see  them  go, — a 
sweet  smile  and  bright.  She  stood  too  high 
for  any  of  tfabm  to  have  seen  that  its  bright- 
ness sparkled  through  tear-drops. 

The  precise  details  of  Ned's  confessional 
conference  that  evening  with  his  father  have 
not  been  handed  down.  The  penance  im- 
posed included,  apparently,  satisfaction  to 
Tommy  Wilmot's  injured  feelings,  for  he 
laid  out  a  bright  sixpence  next  day  in 
"  candy-rock  "  and  toffy,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  bag  of  marbles  envied  by  the  whole 
village  school. 

CHAFTEB  n. 

Barben  of  its  chief  blessedness  is  the 
boyhood  of  him  that  has  no  mother.  But 
Edward  Locksley's  boyhood  had  been  blessed 
with  almost  a  double  mother-love.  Lady 
Cransdale  had  more  than  half  adopted  him 
to  sonship.  There  was  hereditary  bond  of 
friendship  and  esteem  between  the  house  of 
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Cranleigh  and  the  LocksleyB.  The  grand- 
fathers of  the  two  hoys  who  played  under 
the  cedars  had  tightened  it.  They  were 
hrother  soldiers  in  one  regiment  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  Either 
had  contracted  close  obligation  to  the  other 
for  life  or  liberty  in  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
adventurous  struggle. 

John,  Earl  of  Cransdale,  then  Viscount 
Cransmere,  left  the  army  before  the  out- 
break of  the  ensuing  great  continental  wars. 
His  friend,  Edward  Locksley,  followed  the 
profession  of  arms  until  the  day  of  Corunna. 
There  he  fell,  in  command  of  a  regiment  of 
Light  Infantry,  under  the  eyes  of  his  noble 
chief,  doomed  to  death  on  the  selfsame  day. 

His  brother  soldier  did  more  than  a  broth- 
er's part  for  his  children.  Young  Kobert 
Locksley,  our  Edward's  father,  owed,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  earl  the  completion 
of  his  school  career,  his  entrance  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  his  early  admission  to  a  post 
of  confidence  and  wealth.  He  had  been 
now  for  years  under  the  elder  lord,  and  then 
under  his  son,  the  late  Earl  Philip,  manager 
of  the  Cransdale  estates,  intimate  counsellor 
and  friend  of  all  at  Cransdale  Park. 

Earl  Philip  had  been  a  statesman,  and 
had  filled  important  offices  abroad. 

**  1  could  hardly  have  gone  upon  that  In- 
dian governorship,"  he  used  to  say,  **  if  I 
had  not  had  Locksley  to  leave  here  in  my 
place.  But  with  him  here,  I  believe  the 
country  gained  by  my  turning  absentee." 

Robert  Locksley  made  a  wise  choice  when 
he  chose  the  old  rector's  daughter,  Lucy 
Burkitt,  to  his  wife.  *'  Meek-hearted  Lucy  " 
was  her  distinctive  title  in  her  own  family. 
She  was  pretty ;  she  was  gentle ;  she  was 
tender ;  a  true  helpmeet  for  him  every  way. 
Knowing,  for  instance,  better  than  he  could, 
all  the  folk  on  the  estates,  among  whom  she 
was  born  and  bred.  Gently  bom  and  gently 
bred,  moreover ;  for  she  was  county-family, 
too,  and  the  dames  of  the  loftiest  county 
magnates  need  not  disown  her. 

'*  What  a  comfort,"  said  Lady  Hebble- 
thwaitc,  at  the  manor-house,  Sir  Henry's 
wife,  to  Mrs.  Mapes,  of  Maperley,  "to  have 
the  old  archdeacon's  granddaughter  at  the 
Lodge,  at  Cransdale.  The  Locksleys,  too, 
were  always  gentle  folk,  and  the  late  colonel 
a  distinguished  soldier.  Bat  I  had  my  fears 
leat  Robert,  in  his  peculiar  position,  might 
look  us  out  •ome  vulgar  rich  wdmao." 


"  In  his  position,  dear.  How  so  P  The 
Cransdale  agency  must  be  an  excellent  thing, 
I  fancy." 

*<  Excellent,  indeed ;  but  still  precarious. 
Any  day  a  quarrel  with  the  earl,  you  know, 
or  with  the  guardians,  should  a  life  drop 
and  a  minority  ensue,  eh  P  " 

''Well,  to  be  sure,  I  never  thought  of 
that.  And,  as  you  say,  a  quarrel  or  a  change 
of  dynasty:  but  Lucy  Burkitt  is  Lucy  Locks- 
ley  now.  A  dear  good  little  girl  she  always 
was,  and  I  had  a  vast  respect  for  her  grand- 
father, the  late  archdeacon ;  and  I  shall 
drive  over  to  the  Lodge  and  call  on  Tues- 
dav." 

And  Mrs.  Mapes,  of  Maperley,  did  oalL 
So  did  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Hebblethwaite. 
So  did  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Ivo 
and  his  wife.  So  did  some  greater  and 
some  lesser  personages  than  these,  until  the 
social  position  of  the  Locksleys  was  indis- 
putably and  most  honorably  defined. 

Their  Edward  was  bom  in  the  same  week 
as  Lord  Cransdale's  heir,  and  both  babies 
were  christened  on  the  same  day.  The  earl, 
who  stood  godfather  to  little  Ned,  would 
say,  laughingly,  that  he  and  Phil  were  twins, 
and  often  brought  one  on  each*  arm  to  be 
nursed  as  such  by  his  countess.  Lady  Con- 
stance, in  the  full  dignity  of  some  two  years' 
seniority,  called  them  both  '*ickle  baby 
brothers."  She  herself  had  first  seen  the 
light  in  the  Government  House  of  an  Indian 
presidency,  whenee  a  change  of  Cabinet  at 
home  recalled  her  parents  some  months  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Philip.  Edward  Locksley 
proved  to  be  an  only  child,  so  the  earl  in- 
sisted upon  his  being  playmate  with  his  own 
children.  One  governess  taught  the  three 
at  first ;  later,  there  was  one  tutor  for  the 
two  boys. 

**  Kate,"  said  the  earl,  some  time  before 
his  death,  **  Kate,  let  the  boys  grow  up  to- 
gether. Philip  will  want  a  brother.  Locks- 
ley  will  make  a  man  of  his  own  boy  if  any 
father  can.  And  if  they  grow  up  as  broth- 
ers, he  win  be  a  kind  of  father,  of  course,  to 
poor  PbiL  You  are  a  woman  of  women, 
Katy  dear ;  but  a  boy  wants  a  man's  hold 
over  him." 

Her  dying  husband's  wish  became  to  her 
a  sacred  law.  The  Lodge,  as  the  Locks- 
leys'  dwelling-place  was  called,  stood  not 
far  from  the  great  honse,  and  within  the 
precincts  o{  ita  park.    The  boys  had  roonu 
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in  either,  where  all  things  were  ordered  for  things  at  home,  Philip.  How  shairyou  like 
them  as  for  brothers  of  one  blood.  Their  to  boil  your  big  boy's  eggs,  and  bake  his 
little  beds,  their  bookshelves,  their  desks,  toast,  and  fry  his  sausages,  and,  maybe, 
all  in  duplicate,  save  in  so  far  as  individual  black  his  boots." 

character  will  stamp  differences  even  on  the  '<  Prime  1 "  he  retorted,  "  specially  the 
very  features  of  very  twins.  cooking.     You've  a  taste  that  way  yourself. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  both  boys  Con,  or  had,  at  least.  Don't  you  remember 
must  leave  home.  From  father  to  son,  for  ,  the  row  you  got  into  with  mademoiselle,  for 
many  generations,  all  Cranleighs  had  been  '  warming  veal  '  croquettes '  on  the  school- 
Etonians.    Catherine,  Countess  of  Crans-  room  shovel  once ! " 

dale,  spite  of  the  desperate  hug  in  which  "  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,"  she 
her  widowed  heart  held  her  boy,  was  not  the  said,  firing  up  with  the  conscious  dignity  of 
woman  to  let  her  weakness  falter  from  the  a  lady  in  her  teens.  "  No  Lady-bird  nor 
manly  educational  traditions  of  his  race.  Lightfoot,  nor  Selim  for  you,  Phil ;  not  one 
Philip  must  go  to  Eton,  and  Edward  must  gallop  the  whole  dreary  half!  Oh,  dear!  " 
go  with  him,  of  course.  The  boys  were  This  was  nn  artful  and  unexpected  stroke, 
eager  to  confront  the  adventures  of  that  new  It  told  upon  his  lordship  evidently,  whose 
world.  Had  not  each  himself,  and  each  the  face  lengthened,  till  Ned  came  to  the  rescue 
other,  to  rely  upon  ?  with  a  suggestion  of  "  capital  fun  in  boats." 

But  that  eagerness  was  hard  for  two  '' Boats,  indeed !  As  if  either  of  you  could 
mothers'  hearts  to  note.  It  is  not  only  i  row  a  bit.  Nice  blisters  you'll  have  on  both 
when  prodigals  insist  on  leaving  home  that ;  your  hands ! " 

parent  hearts  are  wrung ;  dutiful  and  loving  |     This  was  a  relapse  into  the  Cassandra  vein, 
children  wring  them  sometimes  by  their  and  was  accordingly  derided, 
cheerful  parting  smiles.    Poor  Lady  Crans-       "  Ob,  ah !  blisters.    Much  we  should  mind 
dale !     She  wished  in  her  secret  soul  she   them,  I  suppose.    Maybe  we  didn't  blister 
could  detect,  in  Philip's  laughing  eyes,  a  1  our  hands  with  pickaxes  when  we  dug  out 


passing  trace  of  that  feeling  which  it  was 
costing  herself  such  heroic  effort  to  conceal. 
Lucy  felt  a  touch  of  the  same  anguish,  but 
between  her  noble  friend  and  her  there  was 
a  world  of  difference.  Lady  Cransdale  had 
been  a  happy  wife ;  Lucy  was  one.  Neither, 
however,  would  betray  to  her  son  the  keen- 


the  badger  in  Cransmere  wood." 

**  Selfish  creatures  boys  are,  to  be  sure !  ** 
she  said  again,  after  a  pause.  "  Neither  of 
you  seem  to  care  a  bit  for  leaving  me  here  all 
alone.  No  one  to  ride  with  but  old  James, 
pounding  behind !  No  one  to  go  fishing  with 
up  on  the  moor.    No  one  to  walk  with  as  far 


ness  of  her  inward  pang.  It  was  left  to  Lady  j  as  the  '  Long  Beeches '  or  over  to  Cransmere 
Constance  to  do  this.  She  was  indignant  ■,  wood,  where  your  badger  was." 
at  what  she  thought  their  heartlessness,  and  j  "  Why,  Con,  you  know  we  shall  be  very 
did  her  best  to  punish  them  both  for  it  She  sorry  to  leave  you,  and  all  that,  you  know  : 
went  pricking  about  with  sharp  words  to  find  but  fellows  must  go  to  school.  There's  Heb- 
a  soft  spot  of  cowardice  or  of  tenderness  in  '  blethwaite  minor,  in  the  '  lower  fourth'  at 
either,  but  with  little  enough  success  at  first.  •  Eton,  and  even  young  Mapes,  from  Rugby, 
She  racked  her  brain  to  think  of  all  the  cruel-  conceited  monkeys,  that  try  to  lord  it  over 
ties  she  had  heard  or  read  that  big  bullies  in-  us  whenever  wc  come  across  them." 
flicted  upon  luckless  youngsters.  But  this  !  ''  It's  not  so  strange  of  Ned,  perhaps,  not 
bugbear  startled  them  not.  They  were  coun-  to  care  for  leaving  me,"  she  continued,  with 
try-bred  lads,  bold,  active,  and  hardy.  More-  a  slight  flush,  perhaps  indicative  of  Junorian 
over,  they  declared  it  would  take  a  strapping  resentment  after  all ;  *'  but  for  you,  Phil, 
big  fellow  to  lick  them  both  together,  and  my  own,  own,  only  brother ;  "  and  here  her 
they  woiid  fight  for  one  another  to  the  death. ;  voice  began  to  tremble,  and  Philip  to  feel 
Lady  Constance  thought  that  was  likely  queer  again, 
enough  to  be  sure.  "  How  can  you  talk  of  being  left  alone. 

She  tried  an  appeal  to  Phil's  possible  fas-   Con  ?    Wont  there  be  Mrs.  Locksley  left  and 
tidiousncss.  i  mammy  too,  whom  you  pretend  sometimes 

''You  know  you're  nice  enough  about  to  love  much  more  than  I  do.    As  if  a  fel- 
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low  could  help  go-go-going  to  Bchoo-*oo-ool;  ^ 
he  answered  with  an  approach  to  a  down- 
right whimper. 

"  No,  indeed,**  exclaimed  her  ladyship, 
brightening  up  in  yiew  of  the  adversary's 
&ltering,  '*but  you  needn't  talk  so  much 
about  its  being  '  precious  jolly '  to  go." 

''  When  did  you  ever  hear  me  call  it  pre- 
cious jolly  ?  "  demanded  luckless  Philip,  with 
some  asperity. 

"  After  tea,  on  Monday,  before  the  lights 
were  brought  into  the  library,"  she  replied 
at  once,  with  that  fatal  female  accuracy  in 
the  record  of  minor  events.  The  reminis- 
cence was  too  precise  to  be  gainsaid. 

**  Mrs.  Locksley  heard  it,  and  felt  it  too, 
I  could  see  by  her  face."  Heire  Ned's  val- 
iance  began  oozing  out,  and  he  quietly  left 
the  room. 

*'  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  and  so  did  poor 
dear  mammy  too.  I  saw  her  face,  by  the 
firelight,  looking  so  pale  and  sad.  You 
might  have  some  feeling,  Phil,  for  her  at 
least." 

"  O  Con,  how  dare  you  say  that  I  don't 
feel  for  her,  my  own  poor  darling  mammy ! " 

As  he  spoke  he  heard  his  mother's  footfall 
close  behind  him,  and  turning,  the  boy's 
bravery  gave  way  at  sight  of  her.  He  ran 
and  threw  his  arms  around  her  with  a  sob. 

Ned,  meanwhile  went  home,  whistling,  to 
the  Lodge.  But  Lady  Constance's  word  had 
pricked  his  heart  also.  His  father  and 
mother  were  out  and  would  be  back  late  to 
tea,  the  servant  said. 

'*  Good  thing,  too,"  muttered  he,  striding 
up-stairs  to  his  own  room ;  ''  time  for  a  think, 
and  I  want  one."  Ned's  ways  were  quaint 
occasionally.  He  bolted  the  door,  shut  the 
shutters,  and  lit  a  pair  of  candles.  Then  he 
took  down  a  slate,  and  tilting  it  up  upon  a 
Latin  dictionary,  proceeded  to  write,  us  if 
taking  down  the  data  of  a  problem  in  arith- 
metic. *'  If  Philip  goes  to  Eton,  but  my 
mother  don't  like  me  to  go  so  far  from  home, 
why  need  I  ?  " 

Plunging  both  hands  into  his  curly  brown 
hair,  and  propping  both  elbows  on  the  table, 
he  glared  at  the  slate,  and  thought. 

When  the  tea-bell  rang,  he  washed  his 
hands  and  face  with  scrupulous  nicety, 
brushed  and  combed  his  tumbled  locks,  re- 
tamed  the  dictionary  to  its  shelf,  the  slate 
to  its  peg,  extinguished  the  candles  carefully, 
and  went  very  deliberately  down-stairs. 
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''  I  say,  pappy  dear,^  he  began  soon  after 
tea  was  done,  "  Fve  a  fEivor  to  beg;  impor- 
tant  too." 

"Well,  Ned,  what  is  it  P" 

'*  I  want  to  go  to  school  at  St  Ivo." 

*'  To  school  at  St.  Ivo,  Ned ! "  cried  his 
father  in  amazement,  and  his  mother  dropped 
her  knitting  to  stare  at  him. 

"  There's  a  firstrate  master,"  he  said,  "at 
the  cathedral  school." 

"  Pray,  Ned,  who  told  you  that  P  " 

"  Oh,  I  heard  the  dean  say  on^  day,  at  the 
Park,  that  the  new  man  there,  Mr.  Ryder, 
had  put  a  new  life  into  the  whole  concern." 

"  Well,  I  believe  he's  done  wonders,  but 
not  made  an  Eton  of  St  Ivo ;  eh,  Ned  P  " 

"  Hardly ;  but  it's  a  deal  cheaper,  you 
know,"  insinuated  artful  Edward. 

"That's  more  my  look-out  than  yours, 
my  boy.  I  wonder  what's  put  this  freak  in 
your  head  P  " 

Lucy  was  not  so  strong  of  heart,  perhaps, 
as  Lady  Cransdale;  at  least,  she  had  not 
known  the  cruel  need  to  brace  it,  which  the 
countess  knew  so  well.  The  boy's  freak 
flashed  a  gleam  of  hope  upon  her.  St.  Ivo 
was  not  ten  miles  off:  Eton  close  on  two 
hundred.  At  St  Ivo  she  might  have  weekly, 
daily  sight  of  Ned,  if  she  were  minded.  No 
need  for  mother  lips  to  thirst  so  many  weary 
months  for  kisses.    It  was  a  sore  temptation. 

With  an  effort  to  conceal  her  eagerness, 
she  asked : — 

"  Should  you,  then,  really  like  St  Ivo  bet- 
ter, Ned  I " 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  the 
boy,  too,  was  tempted  by  the  craving  ten- 
derness which  gleamed  in  her  soft  eyes.  But 
his  father's  look  was  on  him  also,  full  of 
manful  help. 

"  I  didn't  quite  say  that,  dear  mammy." 

"  What  did  you  say,  then  P  " 

"  Only  that  I  wanted,  if  pappy  would  al- 
low, to  go  to  the  cathedral  school." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  facing  so  many 
strangers  as  at  Eton,  surely,"  said  his 
father. 

"  The  more  the  merrier,"  he  bounced  out 
inadvertently ;  "  I  like  a  jolly  lot  of  fel- 
lows ! " 

He  caught  the  fkll  upon  his  mother's 
countenance,  and  was  acute  enough  to  see 
that  he  had  betrayed  once  more  to  her  the 
feeling  which  Lady  Constance  said  had  hurt 
her. 
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Lucy  seemed  to  lose  again  the  clue  she 
thought  to  hold.  The  fledgling's  wing  was 
not  so  weak  as  she  had  almost  hoped.  It 
was  ready  for  a  long  flight  from  ihe  nest. 
She  plied  her  knitting  again,  part  sorrowful, 
part  proud,  to  note  the  spirit  of  her  boy. 
Presently  she  put  the  knitting  by  for  good 
and  all.  Her  head  ached  a  little,  and  she 
was  going  early  to  bed.  Ned  ran  after  her 
for  another  parting  kiss  before  she  reached 
her  room.    It  sent  her  to  sleep  happy. 

'<  What  put  this  notion  of  St.  Iyo  in  your 
headP"  asked  Mr.  Looksley  onoe  more, 
when  the  boy  returned. 

'*If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  ratther  say  no 
more  about  it,"  answered  Ned,  discomfited. 

"Butif  Ido?" 

**  Of  course,  then,  I  shall  out  with  it." 

"  Out  with  it,  then,  my  boy,"  laid  Mr. 
Locksley. 

So  he  told  his  father  how  Lady  Constance 
"  went  on  "  at  him  and  Philip  about  their 
obdurate  cheerfulness  in  face  of  approach- 
ing departure ;  and  how  her  ladyship  had 
given  them  to  understand,  among  other 
tilings,  that  their  respective  mothers  were 
pining  at  the  prospect. 

**  Then,  to  put  the  question  as  your  mother 
did  herself  just  now,  you  wouldn't  like  St 
Ivo  better  P  " 

<<  Oh,  my !  Better !  What  P  St  Iyo,  with 
thirty  fellows  in  the  poky  little  close,  better 
than  Eton  with  hundreds,  and  the  playing- 
fields,  and  the  river,  and  '  Pop,'  and  Mon- 
tem,  and  all  that !  I  should  think  not  just 
about." 

**  But  if  your  mother  should  wish  to  keep 
you  nearer  home,  you're  ready  to  give  it 
up?" 

He  nodded  assent 

'*  You'll  have  to  give  up  Phil,  too,  re- 
member.   He  wont  go  to  St  Ivo." 

Ned  gave  a  sigh ;  but  said,  resolutely, 
'*  She's  more  to  me  than  Phil,  or  half  a 
dozen.    I'll  do  what  she  likes,  please." 

*<  Well,  sleep  on  it  to-night,  Ned  j  well 
talk  it  over  again  to-morrow." 

Lady  Constance,  proud  of  having  crushed 
her  brother  into  contrition,  looked  anxiously 
the  next  day  for  signs  of  relenting  in  Master 
Ned.  Perhaps  she  wished,  perhaps  she 
feared,  to  know  whether,  amongst  other 
things,  the  boy  would  care  a  little  for  leaving 
her.  Some  say,  to  use  a  dyer's  simile,  that 
jealousy  must  be  the  mordant  to  fix  any  tint 
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of  true  love,  even  be  it  only  sisterly.-  I  fancy 
that  with  women  it  is  almost  always  so-«» 
much  more  invariably  than  with  our  less 
sensitive  brotherhood.  But  Ned  gave  no 
sign.  His  countenance  was  imperturbable 
when,  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  ponies  came 
round,  his  father  told  him  that  he  must  walk 
home  with  him,  instead  of  riding  with  the 
others.  There  was  a  whole  catechism  of 
questionings  in  Lady  Constance's  eyes  as 
she  rode  off  with  Philip;  but  Ned  went, 
whistling  and  incurious,  with  his  father. 

**  Don't,  Ned.  It  worries  me,"  said  Mr. 
Locksley.  **  1  want  to  have  a  reasonable 
talk  with  you." 

"  All  right,  then,"  and  he  ceased  his  whis- 
tling. 

*'  One  good  turn  deserves  another,  doesn't 
it,  my  boy  P  " 

"  To  be  sure,  and  more." 

"  Why  more  ?  " 

"  Because  the  first's  the  first,  and  done  out 
of  mere  good-will." 

<*  Right,  Ned.  Saint  John  has  said  it : 
*  Herein  is  love,,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  he  loved  us.'  Love's  nobler  than  grat- 
itude. The  second  turn  wants  multiplying 
to  come  up  to  the  first." 

**  Ah !  just  about,"  said  Ned,  relapsing 
into  a  whistle  to  ease  the  overcharge  of  se- 
riousness. 

"  Don't,  boy  5  but  listen." 

Trust  begets  trust,  which  little  else  has 
power  to  beget  Locksley  knew  this  much 
of  the  secret  to  win  a  son's  heart  well.  He 
therefore  told  his  boy  far  more  explicitly 
than  ever  yet  what  were  his  obligations  to 
the  Cransdale  family.  How  he  had  found  a 
father  in  the  old  earl  when  the  Frenchmaa's 
bullet  had  made  him  fatherless ;  how  his  re- 
lations with  the  late  lord  had  but  increased 
the  debt  "  I  say  nothing,  Ned,  of  what  his 
widow  has  ever  been  to  you  yourself." 

*'  No  need,  pappy.  No  fear  I  shall  forget 
it" 

*'  Well,  now,  supposing  you  had  set  yoifir 
heart  on  staying  here  at  home— - " 

"  Which  I  haven't,  mind,"  interpolated 
Ned. 

*<  But  if  you  had,  and  we  into  the  baigain, 
but  Lady  Cransdale  wanted  a  firiend  for  her 
boy  Phil  at  school  P  " 

"  Why,  what  a  father  owes,  a  son  owes  |  I 
should  have  to  go." 
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It  was  a  singular  saying  for  a  boy.  Locks- 
ley  turned  it  over  in  his  mind  aloud. 

'*  *  What  a  father  owes  a  son  owes,'  ehP, 
That's  not  a  thought  with  which  my  own  life 
ever  set  me  face  to  face.  But  you're  right 
about  it,  Xed,  quite  right." 

Then,  after  a  bit,  "You  needn't  speak 
tgain  about  St.  Ivo  to  your  mother." 

<<  Wasn't  going  to,"  quoth  Edward. 

"For  better  or  for  worse  you  go  with 
Pkil  to  Eton." 

"  For  worse,  indeed  I  You  silly  pappy  I 
Flcreat  Etona ! " 

And  up  went  Ned's  hat,  with  a  whoop, 
into  the  air. 

CHAPTER  m. 

"  Wb  shall  have  a  *  tuft '  in  the  class-list, 
for  a  wonder,  this  term,"  said  a  student  of 
Christ-church  to  another  undergraduate  of 
that  stately  house  of  learning. 

"  High  up  ?  " 

"  A  safe  '  second.' "        • 

"  What,  Royston  a  safe  second?  " 

"  First,  perhaps." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  about  that." 

"  Will  you  give  me  two  to  one  in  half- 
crowns  against  him  P  " 

"  Willingly." 

"  Done  with  you,  then." 

"  Done.  But,  I  say,  what  makes  you  risk 
your  small  cash  that  way  P  Royston's  too 
dressy  to  he  cut  out  for  a  *  first.' "  ' 

"  Well,  Grymer,  who  *  coaches  *  me  too, 
says  he's  lots  of  logic  in  him  for  a  lord. 
And  he  was  a  bit  of  a  '  sap '  at  Eton  all 
along,  they  say." 

This  logical  lord.  Baron  Royston,  of  Rook- 
enham,  was  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  Crans- 
dale  family,  and  their  near  neighbor  in  the 
county.  He  was  like  Philip,  his  own  son, 
as  they  say ;  but  had  lost  both  parents  in 
early  life.  He  was  undoubtedly  of  a  studi- 
ous and  though tAiI  turn  of  mind,  and  had 
made  the  best  of  Eton  and  of  Oxford.  A 
*  parliamentary  career  was  his  ambition.  The 
dressiness  wherewith  his  depreciatory  fel- 
low-student had  reproached  him  was  but  an 
indication  of  a  certain  real  indifference  to 
his  personal  appearance,  combined  with  a 
great  horror  of  slovenliness  in  any  matter. 
He  happened  to  employ  the  best  tailor  in 
town  and  to  have  a  judicious  valet.  *  Their 
judgment  and  his  own  methodical  tidiness 
bestowed  on  him  his  unexoeptionably  fine! 
clothing. 
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But  the  student's  confidence  in  Grymer's 
"coaching"  acumen  was  not  misplaced. 
He  pocketed  his  unbelieving  friend's  half- 
crowns,  for  when  the  class-list  was  out, 
there  stood  in  the  distinguished  fore-front, 
among  the  few  names  in  "  the  first,"  "  Roy- 
ston, Dominus  de,  Ex  Aede  Christi." 

Among  all  the  congratulations  which 
reached  him,  none  were  more  grateful  than 
those  which  came  from  his  kinswoman,  Lady 
Cransdale.  As  a  small  indication  of  his 
gratitude,  he  ran  down  to  Eton,  took  PMl 
out  for  the  afternoon  and  "  tipped  "  him. 

"  A  regular  brick  is  Royston,"  cried  that 
young  nobleman  to  Ned,  whom  he  met  later, 
coming  up  from  "  out  of  bounds." 

"  Here's  something  Hke  a  tidy  tip,  look," 
and  he  unfolded  crisp  and  crackling,  a  new 
bank-note. 

"  He's  been  and  got  a  first  at  Oxford, 
Royston  has.  I  know  they'll  be  no  end  of 
glad  at  home." 

But  Ned  did  not  seem  sympathetic. 

"  We'll  have  such  a  sock,"  ran  on  Philip. 
"  I'll  ask  all  the  fellows  in  the  ten-oar,  and 
all  of  our  cricketing  eleven  at  iffy  dame's. 
Come  on,  Ned.  We'll  have  sausage-rolls, 
and  raspberry  pufis,  and  champagne !  Hoo- 
ray!" 

Still  Ned  was  apathetic,  and  excused 
himself.  He'd  a  copy  of  verses  to  show 
up,  and  must  go  and  grind  at  them. 

"  Verses  be  blowed !  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Ned;  you're  always  rusty  about  Royston 
now-a-days.  I  can't  conceive  what  ails  you. 
It  wasn't  always  so.  I  think  he's  an  out- 
and-outer,  and  so  they  do  at  home,  I  know." 

Ned  knew  it  also.  Perhaps  "  at  home " 
thof  expression  might  have  been  other.. 
Countesses  and  their  lady-daughters  don't 
scatter  slang  with  the  graceless  ease  of  their 
noble  young  relatives  at  Eton.  B  ut  the  sen^^ 
timent  was  the  same;  and  the  sweet  breath, 
of  their  praise  of  him  was  just,  perhaps,  what 
turned  to  rust  upon  the  true  steel  of  Edward's^ 
feelings.  The  boys  were  doing  well  upon 
the  whole  at  Eton.  They  took  their  re- 
moves in  due  season  regularly,  and  were 
"  sent  up  for  good "  a  satisfactory  number 
of  times.  Ned  was  the  steadier  reader  of 
the  two  $  but  Philip  was  very  quick-witted,, 
and  held  his  own.  They  were  never  many 
places  apart  in  schooL  They  were  firm 
friends  still ;  indeed,  almost  as-  brotherly  as 
ever.    But  in  the  little  waodd.  of  a  public 
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school,  it  was  impossible  for  the  old  identity 
of  taste  and  pursuits  to  liye  on  unimpaired. 
Ned  cricketed,  Phil  boated ;  thus  one  was 
thrown  among  the  wet  "  bobs,"  one  among 
the  ''dry."  Ned  was  a  careless  dresser, 
Phil  followed  at  humble  distance,  the  sar- 
torial splendors  of  Lord  Koyston.  Phil's 
chums  were  chosen  from  the  rattlepates, 
Ned's  from  the  more  earnest  sort  in  mis- 
chief or  in  better  things.  Phil's  mind  was 
set  on  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  Ned — 
those  were  not  Crimean  days,  good  reader 
—would  hazard  a  sneer  at  Windsor  cam- 
paigners now  and  then. 

Casual  circumstances,  too,  began  to  hint 
at  the  diyergence  inevitable  even  between 
brothers'  paths  as  boyhood  closes.  Three 
vacations  had  been  spent  asunder.  Twice 
the  Cransdales  had  been  on  distant  visits ; 
once  the  Locksleys  had  spent  summer  holi- 
days ffom  home.  That  was  a  memorable 
period  in  Edward's  history,  for  it  was  then 
that  he  first  made  acquaintance  with  his 
first-cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  Keane 
Burkitt ;  then  also  that  he  first  fell  in  with 
Colonel  Blunt 

Lucy  Locksley's  eldest  brother,  James 
Burkitt,  had  been  some  years  dead.  In  his 
lifetime  he  had  been  a  solicitor  in  the  flour- 
ishing seaport  of  Freshet.  He  had  been  a 
successful  man  of  business,  and  had  known 
successes  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  he 
had  won,  to  his  surprise,  and  some  said  to 
her  own,  the  hand  of  Isabella  Keane,  the 
reigning  beauty  of  that  watering-place. 
There  was  a  glitter  in  that  showy  young 
lady's  eyes,  which  might  have  portended 
greed  and  hardness,  and  a  restless  tepper. 
She  made  him,  on  the  whole,  however,  a 
better  wife  than  many  had  expected;  but 
did  little  towards  counteracting  by  her  in- 
fluence such  faults  of  the  same  character  as 
existed  naturally  in  her  husband,  and  were 
fostered  by  the  peculiar  temptations  of  his 
calling.  When  he  died  he  left  his  widow 
a  reasonable  provision,  partly  realized  and 
partly  charged  upon  the  profits  of  the  firm. 
For,  of  course,  as  I  may  almost  say,  James 
Burkitt,  Esquire,  Solicitor,  was  in  partner- 
.ship.  Burkitt  and  Goring  was  the  firm. 
A  very  confidential  firm  indeed ;  in  whose 
•tin  boxes,  and  more  ponderous  iron  safes, 
the  litle-deeds,  and  wills,  and  acts  of  settle- 
ment .of  half  the  families  in  Freshet  were  in 
■a£B-keeping,  to  say  nothing  of  documents 


and  debentures  afiidcting  the  interests  of  its 
commercial  class. 

It  was  stipulated  and  secured  that  in  due 
course  of  time,  his  son«  Keane  Burkitt, 
should,  if  so  inclined,  claim  a  desk  in  the 
firm's  office,  and  ultimately  assume  in  its 
inner  sanctum  his  father's  former  place  sf 
pre-eminence. 

Keane  Burkitt  was  not  sent  to  a  public 
school.  His  widowed  mother  had  not  Lady 
Cransdale's  self-sustaining  firmness,  nor  the 
help  from  without  which  Lucy's  momentary 
weakness  found.  She  sent  her  son  as  day- 
boarder  to  the  so-called  Academy-House, 
at  Freshet.  There  he  had  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  public  school  education,  none 
of  those  which  strictly  domestic  training 
may  afibrd.  He  had  the  manifest  disadvan- 
tage of  becoming  presently  head  boy,  with- 
out the  ordeal  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  an- 
tagonism to  have  made  the  upward  strug- 
gle to  the  post  heroical  in  mind  or  body. 
Neverth^ess,  he  had  more  than  average 
abilities,  and  in  mere  intellectual  acquire- 
ment sufiered  no  great  loss  by  the  classical 
and  mathematical  curriculum  of  Academy- 
House. 

When  two  self-wills,  a  male  and  female, 
are  pitted  against  each  other,  it  is  the  latter 
most  times  which  is  driven  to  compass  its 
ends  by  artifice,  and  to  rule  by  feigned  sub- 
mission. But  in  the  earlier  years  of  conflict 
between  Keane's  temper  and  his  mother's, 
the  rod  of  power  being  necessarily  in  her 
hand,  her  son  perforce  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  feminine  subterfuge  and  craft. 
Mother's  love,  however,  will  often  wax,  as 
son's  love  wanes.  The  growing  lad  grew  in 
his  widowed  mother's  fondness  as  time  went 
on,  and  in  the  natural  weakening  of  her  di- 
rect authority  her  fond  weakness  gathered 
growth  also.  Little  by  little  Keane  began 
to  feel  his  way  from  servitude  to  tyranny. 
Yet  the  outward  deference  in  which  he  had 
been  schooled  sat  on  his  manner  still — vel- 
vet still  gloved  the  iron  grip.  A  stranger 
might  have  thought  him  a  dutiful  son,  nor 
would  a  careless  obserrer,  upon  longer  ac- 
quaintance, have  thought  otherwise.  He 
was  now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  senior 
by  a  couple  of  years  only  to  his  Cousin 
Edward.  His. mother's  more  judicious  ad- 
visers spoke  of  the  university,  but  she  could 
not  face  the  sacrifice  of  parting  with  him. 
He  neither  could  nor  would  stay  on  at 
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school,  and  manifested  no  kind  of  readiness 
to  put  on  business-harness  under  Mr.  Gor- 
ing. His  mother's  persuasions  failed  to 
move  the  dead  weight  of  his  inert  opposi- 
tion ;  an  attempt  at  imperative  remonstrance 
had  not  only  failed,  but  after  such  fashion 
as  to  make  her  feel  that  she  had  bom  and 
bred  a  despot  over  her.  So  Mrs.  Burkitt 
taxed  her  brain  to  find  some  other  influence 
which  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
Her  kinswoman's  husband,  Bobert  Locks- 
ley,  was  a  notable  man  of  business.  To 
judge  by  his  success  in  training  his  own  son 
and  Lord  Cransdale,  he  must  have  some 
power  for  governing  or  guiding  boys.  Be- 
sides which,  Mrs.  Burkitt  had  never  been 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Locksley  were  people  in  a  position  to  make 
some  intimacy  between  them  socially  desir- 
able. Occasional  letters  to  Lucy,  occasional 
hampers  of  fish  from  Freshet,  occasional 
meetings  felicitously  contrived,  had  kept 
the  sense  of  kinsmanship  from  dying  out. 
One  morning,  therefore,  shortly  before  the 
summer  vacation  at  Eton,  Lucy  found  a  let- 
ter from  her  sister-in-law  in  the  Cransdale 
post-bag. 

Mrs.  Burkitt  deplored  the  circumstance 
that  their  two  sons  should  be  growing  up 
apart,  and  utter  strangers  to  each  other. 
Her  Keane  had  left  school  for  good  and  all, 
yet  was  too  young  to  be  expected  at  once 
to  enter  upon  the  drudgery  of  office-work. 
He  had  earned  a  holiday.  The  reverend 
principal  of  the  Academy-House  reported 
favorably  of  his  attainments.  Pupils  of  that 
establishment  could  hardly  vie  with  classical 
Etonians,  yet  she  should  be  curious  to  know 
how  far  behind  his  Cousin  Edward  her  Keane 
had  come  from  his  books  at  last  He  had 
purchased  himself  a  half-decked  boat,  a 
miracle  of  sailing,  the  pride  of  Freshet  Bay. 
He  was  wild  to  show  his  cousin  such  kind 
of  boating  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor,  could 
not  boast.  She  herself  knew  well  that  a 
fond  mother  grudged  to  lose  one  week  of 
an  only  son's  holiday.  So  she  wished  dear 
Lucy  to  come  with  her  boy  and  visit  them. 
She  was  well  aware  of  the  numerous  and 
important  claims  upon  Mr.  Locksley's  time ; 
but  if  at  any  period  of  the  season  he,  too, 
could  Join  them,  he  would  confer  upon  her 
a  greater  favor  than  even  the  mere  honor 
and  pleasure  of  his  presence.  He  would, 
perhaps,  understand  better  than  her  happy 
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sister-in-law  on  how  many  points  the  mother 
of  a  fatherless  boy,  just  touching  manhood^ 
might  require  the  guidance  and  advioe  of 
such  a  person  as  himself. 

« I  shall  write  and  refuse,  of  course,"  said 
Lucy  to  Robert,  handing  him  the  letter 
across  the  breakfast-table. 
Why  refuse,  dear  P  ** 
Because  I  can't  bear  going  away  from 
you,  you  know." 

"  Well,  but  you've  been  out  of  sorts  of 
late,  and  still  look  rather  pale.  Freshet  is 
famous  for  its  bracing  air.     You'd  better 

go." 

"Ned  wont  like  spending  the  holidays 
frt)m  home,  perhaps." 

'<  Wont  he?  That  sailing-boat,  and  the 
fishing  in  the  bay,  are  likely  to  prove  attrac- 
tions, I  should  think." 

"  Ah,  but  we  sha'n't  have  you,  Robert,  I 
am  afraid.  Ned  wont  like  that  any  more 
than  I  shall,  I  know." 

**  But  I  don't  know  that  you  wont,  Lucy. 
We're  in  want  of  timber  for  the  new  farms 
out  by  Cransmere,  and  there  are  always 
Norway  ships  at  Freshet.  I  might  combine 
a  stroke  of  business  with  a  pleasure-trip. 
Then  there's  something  in  what  she  says 
about  her  boy,  poor  woman.  I  think  I'll 
take  you  down  there,  and  come  again,  per« 
haps,  to  bring  you  back." 

And  so  the  Locksleys,  in  due  time,  went 
on  a  sea-side  trip  to  Freshet 

CHAPTER  lY. 

The  sailing-boat  was,  indeed,  a  triumph 
of  build  and  rig.  A  trimmer  and  tauter 
never  swam  the  still  waters  of  Freshet  bar* 
bor— never  skimmed  the  surf  outside  in 
Freshet  Bay.  Ned  was  charmed  with  her. 
Yet  when  he  read,  in  dainty  golden  letters 
on  the  stem,  the  name  of  '^  Lady  Con- 
stance," he  frowned — a  slight  frown  only- 
sharp  eyes  were  wanted  to  catch  its  mo- 
mentary contraction  on  his  forehead.  But 
Cousin  Keane's  eyes  were  sharp,  and  caught 
it  They  saw  the  lips  just  tighten,  as  the 
brow  relaxed,  to  keep  in  a,  question  which 
they  would  not  ask. 

"  She  had  none  till  we  knew  that  you  were 
coming.  Then  my  mother  said  your  mother 
would  like  this  one  $  and  you  too,  perhaps." 

Keane  peered  into  his  cousin's  counte- 
nance, which  at  this  warning  was  on  its  guard 
and  imperturbable.     So  they  stepped  on 
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board  the  "  Lady  Constance,"  whose  owner 
slipped  the  moorings. 
"  Can  you  steer,  Ned  ?  " 
The  Etonian  fixed  the  tiller,  smiling. 
"  All  right,  then ;  1*11  mind  the  sheets." 
She  was  covered  with  white  canvas  in  no 
time.    There  was  a  light  breeze  and  a  sunny 
ripple  on  the  wavej  the  boys  were  soon 
standing  out  across  the  bay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locksley,  as  befitted  seniors, 
paced  solemnly  the  Esplanade,  with  Mrs. 
Burkitt.  She  judiciously  dispensed  familiar 
nods  or  statelier  courtesies  to  numerous  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  whom  the  breeze 
tiiat  cooled  the  summer  evening  brought 
out  to  exyoy  its^  freshness  upon  the  favorite 
public  wal^.  By  and  by  they  met  a  tall, 
thin  gentleman,  upright  of  carriage,  firm  of 
tread.  He  wore  a  siogle-breasted  blue  coat, 
buttoned  to  the  throat,  which  was  encased 
in  a  black  silk  stock.  The  quick  sharp 
click  of  his  boot-heels  as  he  brought  his 
feet  together,  and  the  regulated  precision 
of  his  bow  could  scarcely  be  mistaken. 

"  Colonel  Blunt,"  said  the  widow  5  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kobert  Locksley." 

He  gave  another  precise  bow  to  Lucy; 
and,  looking  hard  into  her  husband's  face, 
he  said, — 

"Locksley!  Why,  bless  me,  Locksley! 
A  thousand  pardons,  sir !  But  your  features 
along  with  that  name  seem  to  come  back  to 
me  so  forcibly.  Have  I  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing to  a  brother  officer?  " 

"No,  not  exactly,"  said  Kobert,  good- 
humoredly ;  "  unless  you  count  for  such  an 
ex-lieutenant  of  the  Cransdale  Yeomanry." 
"Well,  excuse  me,  sir.  I  thought  you 
hadn't  quite  the  cut  of  our  cloth.  But — 
Locksley — ^let  me  see^-Locksley  ?  Had  you 
an  elder  brother  or  relation  in  the  service, 
sir,  may  I  make  bold  to  ask  P  " 

"Neither,  colonel.    But  my  poor  father 
fell  at  Corunna.    He  commanded  the  Welsh 
Bangers  in  the  Light  Division,  all  through 
.  Sir  John  Moor's  campaign." 

"  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Locksley !  That  ex- 
plains it  all ;  and  accounts  for  the  extraor- 
dinary impression  made  at  once  upon  me 
by  your  name  and  face.  I  carried  the  colors 
of  the  Rangers  at  sixteen,  sir.  I  stood  not 
twenty  paces  from  your  father  when  he  fell. 
A  gallant  soldier,  sir ! " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  Locksley  took 
with  genuine  emotion. 


"  How  very  delightful !  and  how  very 
strange ! "  said  Mrs.  Burkitt.  "  I  had  no 
notion,  colonel,  that  you  had  served  under 
Mr.  Locksley's  father.  You  must  follow  up 
this  chance  introduction,  gentlemen.  We 
dine  at  seven,  colonel,  and  shall  hope  to 
see  you  at  dinner  to-morrow  at  that  hour." 
"  With  greatest  pleasure,  madam." 
He  shook  Locksley  once  more  cordially 
by  the  hand,  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  passed 
on.  His  tramp  on  the  curbstone  was  firm 
and  measured  as  of  a  sentry  in  the  Guards. 
He  had  served  in  other  than  "  light  divis- 
ions "  since  the  day  when,  at  Moor's  word, 
the  Bangers  turned  to  bay  on  iSoult. 

With  military  punctuality,  his  peal  on 
Mrs.  Burkitt's  door-bell  overtook  the  second 
stroke  of  seven  on  her  hall-clock. 

The  colonel  belonged  to  the  old  school 
of  soldierly  modesty,  and  was  chary  of  em- 
blazoning achievements  on  the  left  breast- 
flap  of  his  evening  coat.  But  this  evening, 
in  honor  of  his  old  chiefs  memory,  and  in 
compliment  to  the  presence  of  his  son  and 
grandson,  his  many-clasped  Peninsular  medal 
hung  there  beside  his  Companion's  badge  of 
the  Bath.  Colonel  Blunt  was  too  courteous 
a  gentleman  to  pour  forth  upon  the  ladies  a 
flood  of  campaigning,  stories.  He  had  too 
much  manly  reserve  to  have  opened  upon 
his  male  auditors,  unprovoked,  the  sluices 
of  his  recollections.  But  no  sooner  had 
Mrs.  Burkitt  and  Lucy  gone  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  fresh  bottle  of  claret 
been  uncorked,  than  Locksley's  desire  to 
hear  of  his  father  and  Ned's  more  exacting 
eagerness  applied  winches  and  levers  to  the 
hatches  which  penned  his  memories  back. 
Then  came,  indeed,  a  rush  and  swirl  of 
narrative  and  anecdote.  Good  listeners 
make  good  talkers;  and  upon  such  the 
veteran  had  chanced.  "We,"  and  "us," 
and  "ours,"  studded  the  sentences.  Who 
that  has  heard  such  glorious  talk  would  wish 
it  otherwise  ?  If  there  be  a  grain  of  ego- 
tism in  that  soldierly  pride  of  brotherhood 
in  arms,  who  will  be  forward  to  censure  it  P 
The  brotherliness  is  such  pure  gold  that  it 
suffers  not  by  the  imperceptible  alloy.  Nay, 
the  amalgam  gains  its  own  special  qualities 
—takes  sharper  character  in  the  die— gives 
clearer  ring  upon  the  counter  of  conversa- 
tion. Robert  Locksley  was  profoundly 
touched  by  the  respectful  admiration  which 
breathed  so  lifelike,  after  so  many  years, 
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in  the  colonepB  reminiscences  of  his  father. 
It  was  as  if  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  a  new 
growth  of  laurel  spring  up  over  the  far-off 

soldier-grave  in  Spain.  War  and  weather 
had  so  marked  and  grizzled  the  man,  the  ci- 
vilian scarcely  remembered  that,  after  all,  the 
soldier  was  not  by  many  years  his  senior. 
Whereas  the  soldier,  as  he  talked,  was  sud- 
denly grown  young  again — ^gone  back  in 
fancy  to  his  beardless  boyhood — ^to  the  day 
when  he  carried  the  colors  of  the  famous 
Bangers  under  a  Locksley,  less  his  comrade 
than  his  chief. 

**  Ned,"  he  would  say ;  "  Ned  Locksley ! " 
looking  wistfully  from  the  Etonian's  face  to 
his  father'^  ;  "  the  name  seems  more  at  home 
in  my  ear,  boy,  than  in  my  mouth.  The 
men  who  called  your  grandfather  'Ned 
Locksley ! '  were  even  then  '  mine  ancients,' 
as  Jack  Falstaff  hath  it  They  fell  at  Tala- 
vera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Quatre  Bras, 
and  Waterloo— generals,  some  of  them, 
poor  fellows !  when  their  names  figured  in 
their  last  *  Gazette.'  Some  few  are  going 
still  whom  I  know  better  now,  such  as  hook- 
nosed Napier." 

The  colonel's  talk  kindled  in  Ned's  eye  a 
strange  light,  which  the  old  campaigner 
noticed  though  his  father  did  not.  As  for 
Cousin  Keane,  he  relished  the  stories,  too ; 
but  not  quite  so  much,  apparently,  as  he  did 
the  first  ripe  summer  fruit  of  the  dessert. 

"  Ha,  youngster !  a  sweet  tooth  for  early 
plums,  I  see.  Puts  me  in  mind  of  Corporal 
Chunk  of '  ours.' " 

**  Corporal  Chunk  !  well,  that's  a  queer 
name,  colonel,  let's  hear  about  him,  pray." 

*'  Twas  in  the  south  of  France.  Know 
the  country  at  all,  Mr.  Locksley?  Ah! 
Well,  there  are  some  sandy  roads  there, 
and,  what's  more,  choking  hot  dusty  marches 
along  them,  as  in  all  southern  countries." 

The  old  campaigner  mopped  his  temples, 
worn  bare  by  the  shako,  as  if  the  southern 
sun  were  actually  glaring  on  them  still. 

"  One  sultry  evening  I  had  an  advanced 
picket,  and,  just  after  sundown,  halted  and 
turned  the  men  into  a  fruit  orchard  on  a 
grassy  sward.  That  was  something  like 
refreshment  after  a  long  day's  march  along 
a  French  'chauss<$e.'  Mr.  Locksley,  the 
wine's  with  you.  Corporal  Chunk,  young- 
sters, was  '  Zummcrzetsheere.'  What 
brought  him  among  Welsh  Rangers  I  never 
could  make  out.    He'd  no  Celtic  livelineu 
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about  him,  for  certain.  A  steady  soldier, 
but  stupid.  Arms  were  piled — ^knapsacks 
off.  Some  men  lay  down,  wallowing  in  the 
soft  green  grass ;  some  went  swarming  up 
into  the  trees.  I  took  a  couple  of  knapsacks 
for  a  pillow,  and,  stretched  on  my  b^ck, 
lighted  the  remnant  of  a  part-smoked  cigar. 
Those  were  not  wasteful  times,  youngsters ; 
we  were  saving  of  our  minor  luxuries.  I 
think  I  said  it  was  after  dusk.  Well,  the 
season  was  too  early  for  any  ripe  fruit ;  but 
the  hard  stomachs  of  our  '  light-bobs '  took 
kindly  to  the  stony  green  plums.  As  the 
men  rifled  the  boughs  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear  the  rustle  of  the  leaves.  Presently 
came  the  voice  of  Corporal  Chunk,  calling 
to  a  comrade  in  another  tree. 

'"I  zaay.  Bill!  han't  Yrench  plooms 
wings  P ' 

'"Wings,  you  blockhead!  No 5  not  no 
more  nor  English  uns.' 

" '  Doan't  'ee  zaay  zo.  Bill ;  now,  doan't 
'ee ! '  cried  the  corporal ;  *  else  I've  a  bin 
atin'  cockchaafers  more  nor  this  'aalf  hour ! ' 

**  After  that,  youngsters,"  quoth  the  col- 
onel, *'  we  had  better  go  up  to  the  ladies,  if 
Mr.  Locksley  don't  object." 

Up-stairs,  the  drawing-room  windows  were 
wide  open — the  night  wind  could  scarcely 
stir  the  light  muslin  curtains.  There  was  a 
little  balcony  where  Edward  carried  out  a 
chair  and  sat  down,  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
rail,  his  chin  on  his  arms.  A  broad  path  of 
heaving  silver,  laced  with  dark  shadow-lines, 
as  wavelets  rose  and  fell,  led  his  sight  out, 
across  the  bay,  to  sea.  Whither  led  it  his 
thought  and  fancy  P  The  '*  Lady  Constance  " 
lay  at  her  moorings,  right  across  the  silvery 
track.  The  voices  of  father  and  mother  both 
were  audible  in  the  room  behind.  Once  he 
looked  back,  and  thought  his  own  heart  rodo 
at  moorings,  fast  by  their  love.  As  he  looked 
out  agajn  a  long,  glassy  swell  came  rolling 
in  fr9m  the  bay.  The  fairy  craft  courtesied 
with  dancing  grace  as  it  slipped  under  her. 
What  a  shame  to  tie  that  lifelike  thing  to 
moorings  !  Soft  as  the  breeze  was,  her  ex- 
quisite canvas  would  catch  every  breath,  if 
hoisted.  What  dreamy  delight  to  sail,  and 
sail  away,  and  yet  away,  beyond  the  sight- 
line,  all  along  that  heaving  silver ! 

*'  Looking  for  the  Skerry,  Ned,  or  senti- 
mentalizing P  "  broke  in,  unpleasantly,  the 
voice  of  Keane. 

**  T^e  moonlight  lies  just  about  in  line  for 
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it ;  but  it's  so  far  off  one  can't  always  make 
it  out  We  must  sail  over  there  and  have  a 
day's  rifle-practice  at  the  gulls." 

It  was  not  exactly  to  the  Skerry  to  shoot 
gulls  that  Ned's  fancy  had  been  travelling 
along  the  shining  seaward  path ;  neverthe- 
less he  jumped  at  the  notion — ^literally,  off 
his  chair,  no  less  than  figuratively.  The 
old  colonel's  ear  had  also  caught  the  well- 
known  word. 

*'  What's  that  about  rifles,  youngster ;  can 
you  handle  one,  pray  P  " 

"  O  colonel,'*  cried  both  the  boys,  "  come 
with  us ;  that  would  be  prime.  We're  go- 
ing to  the  Skerry  to  shoot  gulls." 

"  What  ?  in  that  gim- crack  boat  of  Bur- 
kitt's.  The  next  major  on  the  purchase-list 
would  chucjile  to  see  me  get  on  board." 

**  Indeed,"  exclaimed  her  indignant  owner, 
«  you've  no  notion  what  a  sea-boat  she  is. 
Stands  as  stiff  as  the  lighthouse  under  half  a 
gale  of  wind.  You  needn't  be  afraid,  col- 
onel.   Ask  any  boatman  in  the  bay." 

'*  Impudent  imp !  So  I  needn't  be  afraid 
of  going  to  sea  in  a  washing-tub  with  two 
monkeys  for  ship's  company.  Thank  you 
kindly.  But  as  there's  arms  on  board  I 
think  I  will  go,  just  to  give  you  two  a  chance 
for  your  lives." 

*' Hurrah,  colonel!"  cried  the  monkeys, 
tolerant  of  insult  at  the  prospect  of  his  join- 
ing them. 

When  he  did  step  on  board  with  them,  he 
was  concerned  to  find  how  little  stowage- 
room  there  was  for  his  long  legs. 

"  They've  worried  me  many  ways,  these 
long  legs  of  mine,  and  got  me  taken  pris- 
oner once. 
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"Prisoner!  coloneL  One  would  have 
thought  that  long  legs,  if  ever  of  use,  would 
have  been  useful  to  keep  one  out  of  that 
scrape." 

''Well,  I  don't  know.  Little,  stumpy 
logs  beat  long  shanks  at  running  most 
times.    But  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  run." 

"  Go  about,  Ned ! "  cried  his  cousin.  "  It's 
your  head  you  must  mind  this  time,  colonel, 
or  the  boom  will  take  you  overboard." 

The  tack  successfully  made,  the  boys 
begged  for  the  story. 

« 'Twas  on  the  retreat  from  Madrid,  in 
1812.  We  had  the  rear-guard,  and  were  all 
higgledy-piggledy  with  the  French  van.  Into 
villages  and  out  of  them,  like  '  puss  in  the 
corner.'    One  night  a  party  of  ours  came 


on  an  old  fonda.  Grand  old  places  some  of 
those,  with  great  vaulted  ceilings  to  the  sta- 
bles and  granaries  overhead.  The  owners 
were  gone,  and  all  their  goods  with  them. 
We  ransacked  cupboard  and  comer  with  no 
result  but  fleas,  dust,  and  dead  crickets. 
They  had  made  clean  sweep  of  all  but  the 
dirt." 

*<  Luff,  Ned,  luff  a  bit,"  said  Keane.  «  Go 
on,  coloneL" 

"  In  despair  I  went  out  to  rummage  the 
stables.  I  had  known  a  muleteer  in  a  hurry 
leave  a  crust  and  a  garlicky  sausage-end  in 
the  hay.  And  even  a  handful  of  horsebeans 
don't  come  amiss  in  starvation-soup,  young- 
sters. It  was  a  great  big  stable — ^fifty  mules 
might  have  stood  at  bait  in  it ;  but  rack  and 
manger  were  as  bare  as  cupboard  and  shel£ 
I  had  a  bit  of  lighted  candle  and  went 
searching  along.  At  the  furthermost  upper 
end  of  the  last  trough  I  came  upon  a  little 
pile  of  lentils.  It  looked  so  neat  and  un- 
disturbed that  I  thought  it  must  have  been 
formed  after  the  general  clearance.  I  looked 
up  and  saw  a  grain  or  two  on  the  rack-beam. 
Looked  right  up  to  the  ceiling  and  perceived 
a  crack.  A  lentil  dropped.  There  was, 
then,  a  store-room  overhead.  I  climbed  up 
on  the  rack-beam  and  went  along  till  I  saw 
a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling.  '  I'm  in  luck  for 
once,'  thought  I.  I  could  reach  the  trap  with 
my  sword-point ;  so  I  gave  a  shove.  Open 
it  went  and  fell  back,  inside,  with  a  bang. 
To  spring  up  and  into  the  gaping  hole  with 
the  candle-end  in  my  teeth  was  soon  done ; 
but  as  I  was  in,  the  candle-end  was  out.  I 
groped  onwards  in  the  dark.  I  could  hear 
the  rats  squeak  and  scamper  in  amaze ;  but 
they  were  not  as  amazed  as  I  was  at  hearing 
— there  was  no  mistaking  it — a  French  cav- 
alry bugle  in  the  courtyard.  To  make 
things  worse  I  felt  something  give  under 
my  left  foot.  Sure  enough;  crack  went 
treacherous  lath  and  plaster.  I  made  a 
blundering  attempt  to  right  myself:  crack 
and  crash,  both  heels  went  through !  I  was 
astride  upon  a  cross-beam  and  both  legs 
dangling  down.  Vain  was  the  struggle  to 
loose  one  lanky  limb  and  then  the  other. 
There  was  a  fix !  Then  hoofs  clattered,  scab- 
bards clanked,  spurs  jingled  underneath. 
The  French  Chasseurs  were  in  the  stables." 

"  Beg  pardon,  colonel,  but  we  must  go 
about  again." 

Having  bobbed  under  the  boom  again^ 
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and  seated  himself  to  irindwardi  he  went 
on. 

"  There  were  only  some  ten  or  twelve  of 
them,  and  the  stable  was  very  long.  My 
best  hope  was  they  might  keep  down  to  the 
stalls  by  the  door. 

"  '  Mon  sergenty*  quoth  a  trooper,  *  did  we 
catch  any  of  'em  ? ' 

" '  Catch,  indeed !  We  couldn't  boil  up  a 
trot  between  us.  Poor  Cocotte  here  has  had 
three  handfuls  of  chopped  straw  in  her  stom- 
ach since  yesterday,  and  a  stone  under  her 
shoe  since  this  morning  on  the  Sierra.  That's 
not  the  way  to  catch  English  **  Voltigeurs," 
ehP' 

'* '  Qeux  de  pays  va.  They  talk  of  chat- 
eaux in  Spain :  when  Tm  "  Mar^chal  Due 
de  N'importe  quoi "  I'll  take  care  to  build 
mine  out  of  it.' 

*^  *'  En  attendant,  Francois,  as  thou  art  only 
Mar^chal  des  Logis,  'let's  look  out  for  the 
hay-loft' 

"  To  my  discomfiture  they  lit  a  lantern 
and  came  upwards. 

"  '  Mille  Tonnerrcs,  mon  sergent ! '  cried 
Francois,  gaping  at  the  ceiling.  '  Here's 
something  now,  for  example !  Here's  a  pair 
of  legs  dangling  down  like  cobwebs.' 

**  *  Ah,  bah !  thou  art  pleasanting.' 

"  '  Pleasanting !  To  the  contrary.  Look 
at  the  boots  and  trousers ! ' 

"  *  Drolls  of  legs ! '  cried  the  sergeant, 
holding  up  the  light.  *  Farcers  of  legs !  Are 
they  live,  Francois  ? ' 

"I  heard  the  hilt  clang  preparatory  to 

*  draw  swords ' — ^I  wanted  neither  prick  nor 
scratch — and  fell  to  kicking  vigorously. 

'* '  Tiens    mon   vieux ! '    said    Francois. 

•  They're  not  only  live  but  lively.' 

'*  *  Ah  ca ! '  shouted  the  sergeant,  apos- 
trophizing my  nether  limbs.  *  To  whom  are 
youP  and  what  make  you  there?  Aliens 
done  r^pondez  de  suite.' 

*'  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  confess 
in  such  French  as  I  might 

"  *  Tiens  c'est  un  Anglishemanne ! '  they 
roared  with  loud  laughter,  and  soon  were  up 
in  the  loft  with  a  lantern. 

'*  *  Pardon,  mon  officer !  Cest  la  chasse 
aux  oignons  qui  a  fait  vot'  petit  malheur !' 

"  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  noble  string 
of  onions  swinging  just  over  the  heap  of 
lentils;  and  a  capital  stew  the  Chasseurs 
made  of  them  that  night,  I  remember." 

When  laughter  abated,  Ked  asked, — 
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"  Were  you  prisoner  long,  colonel ! " 

**  Oh,  dear,  no.  One  of  our  flank  com- 
panions— ^I  told  you  we  were  all  higgledy- 
piggledy-— burst  in  upon  the  fonda  just  be- 
fore daybreak.  There  was  no  spare  nag  for 
me,  and  Cocotte  couldn't  carry  double ;  so 
they  left  me  behind  when  they  scuffled 
away." 

<*  Keep  her  a  point  away  from  the  light- 
house rock,  Ked,"  said  Keane,  for  the  Skerry 
was  full  in  view,  looming  large. 

The  sea-mews  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  The 
colonel,  besides  his  old  experience  of  the 
rifle,  had  made  fur  and  feathers  fly  all  round 
the  world,  from  almost  as  many  species  as 
the  cases  of  the  British  Museum  boast. 
Ned's  accuracy  of  eye  and  steadiness  of  hand 
bad  increased  since  the  day  when  grief  came 
to  the  dragon  of  Ming.  Keane,  like  most 
seaport  lads,  was  a  practised  enemy*  of  sea- 
birds.  Tired  of  slaughter,  and  sharp-set  for 
luncheon,  they  presently  moored  the  "  Lady 
Constance  "  far  out  enough  to  get  off  at  ebb- 
tide, and  hailing  a  coble  sculled  by  the  light- 
house keeper's  boy,  got  ashore,  to  the  infi- 
nite relief  of  the  colonel's  legs.  The  Skerry 
was  throughout  a  tilted  table  of  chalk— on 
top,  a  slanting  down  of  tbymy  grass,  close- 
cropped  by  sheep,  whose  backs,  as  they 
grazed,  made  steep  inclines.  Shade  was 
not  attainable,  but  the  breeze  was  fresh, 
though  the  sun  was  bright.  It  was  pleas- 
ant enough,  when  the  midday  meal  wa0 
done,  to  lie  upon  that  short,  crisp  turf,  and 
gaze  landward.  Day-dreams  are  dreamy 
enough,  I  allow.  The  shapes  that  haunt 
them  are  vague  and  ill-defined.  The  vexy 
coast-line  of  the  firm  land  itself  seemed  to 
dance  and  quiver  in  haze  as  Edward  looked 
on  it.  But  indistinctness  under  broad  sun- 
beams, looking  landward,  is  other  than 
vagueness  under  weird  moonbeams,  look- 
ing seaward.  The  "sense  of  the  indefinite 
and  of  the  infinite  are  not  one.  The  trick- 
eries of  the  former  work  not  the  tender  pas- 
sionate longings  of  the  latter.  So  Ned 
turned  flat  on  his  back,  by  and  by,  gazing 
into  the  unfathomable  heaven.  But  a  sea- 
bird  came,  poising  herself  on  broad,  lithe^. 
wing,  right  over  him.  Her  clanging  ci^ 
seemed  fraught  with  reproach.  Ned  fanQip.dj 
he  could  discern  a  blood-spot  on  the  suq|t 
of  her  downy  breast.  Would  she  a]p::ai^ 
him  of  cruelty  for  the  death  of  her  ipftt^s 
under  the  cliff?    "Pshaw,  nonsense^'   Qe 
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jumped  up ;  tbe  bird's  wings  quivered,  and  brave  owner  would  have  defended  at  cost  of 

she  went  screaming  out  to  sea.    To  and  fro,  life  itself.    Presently  I  came  upon  a  group 

musing,  he  paced  some  fifty  yards ;  then  for-  of  men  and  horses  overthrown  in  confusion : 

got  what  had  brought  him  to  his  feet,  and  corpses  of  them  I  mean,  of  course ;  three 

found  himself  laughing  at  the  remembrance  slain  lancers  of  the  Polish  Guard,  and,  evi- 

of  the  colonePs  long-legged  misadventure,  dently  their  slayer  with  them.    You  remem- 

"  111  go  and  get  another  story  out  of  the  her  I  said  '  a  brave  nuin's  blood  *?  " 

old  campaigner."  He  nodded  assent. 


He  found  him  stretched  at  full  length,  his 
face  towards  the  ground,  his  head  propped 
on  both  hands,  his  eyes  on  a  little  open  book. 
Ned  started,  for  staining  the  white  margin 
was  a  rusty  spot  about  the  size  of  the  blood- 
spot  on  the  sea-mew's  breast. 

**  Ha,  youngster ! ''  said  the  colonel,  with- 
out looking  up,  '<  think  it  odd  to  find  an  old 
soldier  poring  over  a  prayer-book,  eh  ?  " 

"  Colonel,  what  is  that  stain  upon  the  mar- 
gin ?  "  was  the  answer. 

"  A  drop  of  a  brave  man's  blood,  boy," 
said  the  colonel. 

He  turned  round,  sat  up,  and  sent  a  sol- 
emn, searching  look  into  the  lad's  counte- 
nance. It  was  also  solemn,  and  he  was  moved 
to  speak  when  otherwise  he  had  kept  strict 
silence. 

"  Sit  down,  and  111  tell  you  how  I  came 
by  it." 

Edward  sat  down. 

"  It's  in  Latin,  you  see,"  holding  the  book 
towards  him ;  "  but  the  name  on  the  fly- 
leaf"— turning  to  it—"  is  in  German." 

*'  Gretli  Steiner  "  was  written  there  in  a 
thin-pointed  female  hand ;  underneath,  in 
strong,  awkward,  masculine  characters, 
V  Muss  oft  gelesen  seyn,"  **  Must  often  be 
read." 

'*  I  was  on  divisional  staff,  in  1815,  at 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  Late  on  the  lat- 
ter day,  when  the  French  game  was  up,  I 
went  galloping  with  a  message  to  the  Prus- 
sians in  pursuit.  Noi^  but  the  chiefs— and 
they  not  alwoys — ^Icnow  at  the  time  the  im- 
portance of  even  great  victories.  Yet,  some- 
how, that  evening,  as  I  rode  back  over  the 
field,  thick-strewn  with  dead  and  dying,  I 
felt  that  I  had  played  my  little  part  in  one 
of  the  great  events  of  histor)'.  A  desire 
seized  on  me  to  carry  some  memento  from 
that  bloody  battle-ground.  I  dismounted, 
threw  the  bridle  over  my  arm,  and  went 
picking  my  way  through  piteous  obstacles. 
I  thought,  at  first,  of  taking  a  cross  or  medal 
for  a  keepsake,  but  could  not  bring  myself 
to  tear  from  a  defenceless  breast  what  its 


"  His  horse  had  fallen  first :  perhaps  that 
alone  lost  him.  He  had  not  been  killed  out- 
right, for  he  was  sitting  propped  against  the 
poor  brute's  carcass.  By  the  skull  and 
crossbones  on  its  trappings  and  his  uniform, 
I  knew  him  for  a  Death's-head  Brunswicker. 
Poor  fellow !  he  was  cold  and  stiff— his  dy- 
ing grip  fast  on  this  little  book,  open  at  this 
very  page.  He  had  a  wound,  among  others, 
on  his  forehead.  This  drop  must  have  fallen 
as  he  bent  over  the  book.  I  took  it,  put  it 
in  my  sabretasch,  mounted,  and  rode  fast 
away.  For  days  and  days  I  was  uneasy,  as 
if  I  had  robbed  the  dead.  I  did  not  once 
take  out  or  open  the  little  book  of  prayers. 
When  at  last  I  did,  the  sentence  on  the  fly- 
leaf read  like  an  absolution  and  a  pious  be- 
quest. *Must  oft  be  read!'  Ay,  boy,  I 
have  read  and  read,  learnt  and  repeated 
these  old  Latin  prayers,  till  I  fancy  some- 
times some  of  their  spirit  has  passed  into 
mine.  At  war,  in  peace,  in  camp,  at  home, 
I  have  treasured  and  carried  the  dead  Bnms- 
wicker's  book.  They  shall  put  it  in  my 
shroud  with  me.  I  wish  I  could  take  it 
bodily  with  me  into  '  kingdom  come '  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  Brunswicker.  Pray  God  I 
may  meet  him  there,  with  *  Gretli,'  too,  to 
thank  them  for  the  loan  of  it." 

Then  uprose  the  colonel,  and  whistled 
"  The  British  Grenadiers."  That  is  not  a 
devotional  tune,  nor  is  whistling  a  good 
vehicle  for  church  music  i  nevertheless,  Ed- 
ward Locksley  felt  as  if  he  listened  to  a  sol- 
emn psalm. 

"Now,  Ned,  look  alive!  Come  along, 
colonel!"  cried  Keane,  from  below.  "Time 
to  be  going  aboard." 

They  descended  to  the  beach.  The  boy 
with  the  coble  was  there,  and  his  father,  too. 

"  Neap  tides  this  a'temoon,  geni'men," 
holloaed  the  latter,  though  he  stood  within 
a  yard  of  them.  He  was  wont  to  lose  one- 
half  his  words,  blown  down  his  throat,  upon 
that  windy  Skerry. 

"  Boat's  aground,  leeminly :  can't'ee  wait 
tUl't  tumi  again  P  ** 
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<*  Kot  if  we're  to  make  Freshet  before  sun- 
down," said  the  owner.  "  What  sort  of  bot- 
tom is  it  ?  " 

'*  Soft  and  sandy,  master ;  ye  mought  pole 
her  out  into  deep  water  wi'out  harmin'  her 
keel,  easily." 

"  Well,  we'll  try  it,  anyhow." 

"  Send  boy  back  for  me,  to  help  shove,  if 
she's  very  fast,  master ! " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Keane,  as  they  put  off  in 
the  coble. 

Fast  she  was,  sure  enough.  The  boy  went 
back,  and  brought  his  broad-shouldered  sire 
to  assist.  Up  to  the  waist  in  water,  he  ap- 
plied the  strength  of  those  board  shoulders 
to  the  bow.  A  few  strains,  and  a  few  grunts, 
walruswise ;  then  she  began  to  slide,  ever  so 
little. 

'*  Yeo  ho,  heaye  ho ! "  and  off  she  goes  at 
last. 

Keane  was  in  the  bows,  pole  in  hand,  and 
one  foot  on  the  sprit.  A  few  words  passed 
between  him  and  his  helpers,  which  for  the 
flapping  of  the  sails  that  the  colonel  was 
hoisting  were  not  heard  by  Ned.  He  was 
at  the  helm  again.  They  were  soon  out  of 
shoal  water,  and  had  all  on  board  ship- 
shape.   Ned  called  out  to  his  cousin, — 

"  Did  you  *  tip '  those  fellows,  Keane  P  " 

"No.    Why  should  I ?• 

**  They  took  a  deal  of  trouble  to  get  us  ofil" 

"  Well,  why  shouldn't  they  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  they  shouldn't ;  but  we  should 
have  *  tipped '  them." 

"  Bother  them,  they'll  do  well  enough." 

"  That's  more  than  we've  done." 

"Don't  seem  to  see  it,"  argued  Keane. 
"The  shilling's  as  well  in  our  pocket  as 
theirs.  What's  the  use  of  shillings  at  the 
Skerry  P  The  sea-mews  don't  keep  shops : 
ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

Keane  laughed  at  his  own  joke,  but  the 
laugh  grated  on  his  cousin's  ear. 

This  was  but  one  day  of  many  spent  in 
the  colonel's  company.  He  took  as  kindly 
to  the  youngsters  as  they  admiringly  to  him. 
Keane  said  he  thought  him  good  fun.  Ned 
secretly  resented  this  off-hand  expression. 
He  relished  the  fun  to  the  full  as  much  as 
his  cousin ;  but  owned,  in  the  very  fibre  of 
his  heart,  that  some  better  thing  than  fun 
might  be  gotten  out  of  the  old  soldier's  com- 
pany. The  colonel  would  laugh,  himself,  at 
camp  jokes  and  anecdotes  till  his  sides 
seemed  in  danger  of  splitting  the  close-but* 
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toned  military  frock.  But  under  the  strain* 
ing  cloth,  Ned's  eye  seemed  ever  to  discern 
the  squared  edges  of  the  Brunswicker's 
prayer-book.  "  Old  colonel,"  as  the  boys 
might  call  him,  he  was  hard  and  hale  and  ac- 
tive yet.  His  stories  came  down  to  the  most 
modem  military  times.  He  was  home  on  a 
year's  furlough  from  India,  where  his  regi- 
ment was  likely  to  remain  some  time.  He 
would  often  say  that  he  could  bear  no  longer 
the  slip-shod  scuffle  of  promenaders  on  the 
Esplanade,  that  his  ear  pined  for  the  meas- 
ured thunder  of  a  regiment's  tramp.  He 
declared  that  the  "  Gazettes  "  in  the  Tima 
put  him  in  terror  twice  a-week,  lest  he  should 
read  his  own  name  amongst  unfortunates 
"  shoved  upon  the  major-general's  shelf." 

"  I  don't  want  to  lay  by  just  yet,  boys. 
I've  neither  chick  nor  child,  and  can't  feel 
at  home  but  in  camp  or  barrack-yard." 

Ned's  great  delight  was  to  get  him  upon 
Indian  ground — the  only  true  field  for  a  sol- 
dier's energy,  as  it  then  appeared. 

"  Tell  you  what,  colonel,  if  I  take  a  shil- 
ling, I  shall  take  it  from  John  Company 
sooner  than  from  her  gracious  majesty." 

The  old  "  queen's  officer  " — ^king's  officer 
that  had  been  so  long — would  shake  his  head 
at  this,  and  purse  up  his  mouth ;  neverthe- 
less, Ned's  reasonings  were  not  easily  gain- 
said. 

"  Take  the  company's  shilling!"  cried 
Keane,  contemptuously ;  "  what's  the  good  P 
India's  used  up.  Nothing  but  dry  sticks 
come  rattling  down,  now-a-days,  for  shaking 
the  Pagoda  tree.  Better  stop  at  home,  and 
feather  your  nest  at  Cransdale,  Ned,  my 
boy." 

"  Stop  at  home  I  shall,"  Ned  answered, 
somewhat  ruffled ;  "  but  as  for  feathers,  I'd 
sooner  have  them  on  my  wings  than  in  my 
nest.'' 

"Well  said,  youngster,"  quoth  Colonel 
Blunt. 

The  vacation  drew  to  a  close.  The  elder 
Locksley  came  down  again  to  Freshet,  for 
no  timber  ships  had  been  there  when  he  first 
came  with  his  wife  and  son.  Ned  had  ad- 
vised him  now  that  two  Norwegians  had  at 
last  appeared.  They  were  at  anchor  far 
from  the  fashionable  promenade,  opposite  a 
crazy  old  pier,  whence  a  fiight  of  steps,  slip- 
pery with  tangle,  led  down  to  a  strip  of 
beach.  The  shingle  had  long  since  disap- 
peared under  layers  of  broken  bottles  and 
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fragmentary  crockery,  lobster  claws,  and 
oyster  shells,  battered  tea-kettles  and  sod- 
den cabbage  stumps.  Not  even  daily  ebb 
and  flow  could  clear  the  melancholy  "  detri- 
tus "  away.  Thither  came  Hobert  Locksley, 
with  his  son,  to  hail  the  nearest  Norwegian 
for  a  boat.  But,  looking  downwards,  Ned 
perceiyed  the  coble  from  the  Skerry,  with 
her  nose  on  that  unsavory  strip  of  sea-beach, 
and  the  boy  asleep  in  her. 

"  Holloa,  boy,  put  us  aboard  the  barque 
there." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  trained  by  his 
fiither,  the  old  coastguardsman,  to  obey  at 
once  a  voice  of  authority ;  but  there  was  a 
tulkiness  about  his  deference  for  all  his  prac- 
tical obedience. 

''Hold  on  alongside,  we  sha'n't  be  long 
aboard." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  with  a  grumble  and  a  scowl. 

But  the  scowl  vanished  in  a  pleasurable 
grin,  and  the  grumble  into  the  cheeriest  of 
**  Thank'ee,  sirs,"  as  the  coble  touched  the 
afimy  steps,  and  Ned  handed  over  three 
half-crowns. 

"  You  must  be  flush  of  money,  Ned,  to 
pay  such  wages  for  such  work.  Easy  earn- 
ings, seven  and  sixpence  for  five  hundred 
yards ! "  his  father  said. 

**  Do  you  remember  Tommy  Wilmot  and 
the  bag  of  marbles,  pappy  ?  "  . 

"  Can't  say  I  do.  Did  you  give  him  seven 
and  sixpence  for  it  P  " 

"  It  was  a  practical  discourse  of  yours  on 
compensation,  pappy  dear,  that  little  afiiEtir 
of  Tommy's.  But  never  mind ;  it's  another 
man's  secret  why  the  boy  there  got  seven 
and  six.    Come  along." 

Away  they  went,  arm  in  arm,  happy  father 
and  happy  son,  trusting  and  trustworthy  in 
a  great  matter  or  in  a  small. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  their  last  at 
Freshet.  Mr.  Locksley  and  the  colonel 
were  both  to  accompany  the  ladies  in  a  car- 
riage drive  to  some  ruin  on  a  headland, 
which  Ned  had  visited,  and  did  not  care  to 
see  again.  He,  therefore,  and  Keane  took 
a  farewell  cruise.  They  sailed  westward  to 
a  rocky  islet  half  way  between  the  mainland 
and  the  Skerry.  They  had  both  fowling- 
piece  and  rifle  aboard,  though  Ned  said  he 
would  shoot  no  more  at  sea-mews.  The 
rock  was  reached  and  rounded  without  ad- 
venture. On  the  return,  however,  they  came 
across  a  large,  rarei  diving-bird.    It  kept 
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swimming,  ducking,  disappearing  and  re-ap- 
pearing right  in  front  of  them,  in  the  most 
'  persevering  and  tantalizing  manner.  Ned's 
vow  was  against  purposeless  murder  of  sea- 
mews  ;  but  the  securing  of  such  a  specimen 
could  not  fall  under  its  provisions.  Forbid 
it  science !  to  say  nothing  of  sport.  Ned 
was  as  eager  as  Keane  to  get  a  fair  shot  at 
it.  Bang !  and  bang !  went  both  barrels  at 
last.  But  the  saucy  diver  must  have  wit- 
nessed experiments  with  Eley's  patent  car^ 
tridges  before  that  afternoon,  so  accurately 
did  it  calculate  their  utmost  range,  and  keep 
just  out  of  it. 

*<  It's  not  a  bit  of  use,  Ned,"  said  Keane, 
''  shot  wont  touch  him :  you  must  try  the 
rifle." 

He  took  it  in  hand,  and  waited  with  pa- 
tient, deliberate  aim  till  the  bird  rose  up 
once  more  in  the  water,  flapping  his  finlike 
wings  in  a  sort  of  mockery.  "  Crack !  " 
«  No  go ! "  said  both  boys  as,  true  to  his 
kind,  the  diver  dived. 

«  You've  winged  him,  though ! "  cried 
Keane,  breathless  with  excitement,  as  the 
bird,  once  more  on  the  surface,  took  to 
churning  the  water  with  piteous  flaps. 

**  Haul  a  bit  on  the  mainsheet !  I'll  steer 
down  on  him ! " 

The  Lady  Constance  skimmed  the  water 
as  if  the  steersman's  eagerness  had  quick- 
ened her  very  frame.  The  bird  seemed  un- 
able to  dive  again  but  swam  fast  away.  Not 
so  fast,  however,  as  the  Lady  Constance, 
which  was  soon  up  with  and  almost  over  it. 
Keane  let  the  rudder  go  and  made  a  clutch 
at  the  bird  as  it  passed  under  the  stem. 
The  Lady  Constance  broached  and  fell  away. 
Keane  was  overboard,  with  an  agonizing  cry 
for  help.  Bom  by  the  seashore,  and  at 
home  from  boyhood  on  its  waves,  the  lad, 
like  so  many  of  his  breeding,  could  not  swim 
a  stroke.  The  Etonian  was  more  truly  am- 
phibious. Coat  and  shoes  were  ofi*  in  a 
twinkling,  lithe  as  otter  or  seal,  he  was  in 
the  water  to  the  rescue. 

''AH  right,  old  fellow!  Here  you  are! 
Don't  catch  at  me !  don't  splash  so !  tread 
water  gently  and  I'll  keep  you  afloat." 

He  had  him  tight  by  the  collar  from  be- 
hind. So  far  BO  good.  The  mischief  was, 
that  the  current  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  Lady  Constance  from  drifting  be- 
fore the  wind,  though  strong  enough  to 
make  pushing  Keane  against  it  no  joke. 
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Ned  saw  the  distance  increasing  with  dis- 
may. To  save  himself  was  but  a  sport  of 
swimming;  but  this  widow's  only  son — to 
think  of  losing  him !  He  struck  out  with 
steady  but  desperate  force.  A  great  floating 
rack  of  sea- weed  came  hapt)ily  down  the  cur- 
rent, plump  against  the  broadside  of  the 
boat,  and  stopped  her  way  a  little.  Ned  had 
presence  of  mind  to  note  the  slackening, 
and  redoubled  efibrts.  Thus  both  lads'  lives 
were  saved.  But  when  they  had  hoisted 
themselves  by  main  force  over  the  gunwale 
on  board  again,  he  was  exhausted,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  lay  on  his  back. 

When  he  got  breath  again  he  sat  up  and 
took  the  tiller-bar  in  hand. 

"  Mind  the  sheets,  Keane,  haul  the  jib 
closer  home." 

He  put  the  boat's  head  seaward. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  after,  Ned  ? 
Let's  make  for  the  pier-head  quick,"  said  the 
other  dripping  lad. 

"  After  the  puffin,  to  be  sure,"  he  an- 
swered, imperturbably.  ''A  little  tauter; 
that  will  do." 

The  bird  was  once  more  overtaken,  and 
this  time  secured  in  safety.  Neither  then 
nor  thereafter  did  one  word  touching  Keane's 
rescue  cross  the  lips  of  Ned  Locksley,  which 
was  characteristic  of  him.  But  not  one 
word  crossed  Keane's  lips  either,  which  was 
also  characteristic  of  him. 

CHAPTER  y. 

It  was  after  Easter  the  following  year. 
New  men  were  in  office.  Their  first  meas- 
ure of  importance  had  been  carried  by  a  nar- 
row majority  in  the  Commons.  Upon  its 
reception  "in  another  place"  might  hang 
the  fate  of  Government.  An  animated  de- 
bate: perhaps  a  close  division,  would  en- 
liven the  decorous  monotony  of  the  Upper 
House.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  noljle 
earl  who  led  for  ministers  was  feverish  and 
in  bed.  Much  would  depend  upon  a  very 
young  debater,  and  still  younger  official, 
under  secretary  to  the  department  which  the 
Bill  more  immediately  affected. 

"  Nervous  thing  for  Hoyston,"  said  one 
junior  peer  to  another  coming  in  from  the 
lobby.    "  Does  he  funk  it  much  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  whether  he  does;  but  I 
should  think  Government  did."  They  looked 
up  at  the  ladies  mustering  in  force  already. 

"  Any  thing   worth  looking  at  ? "  asked 
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one  hereditary  legislator^  who  wore  an  eye- 
glass because  he  really  was  near-sighted. 

"  Nothing  particular,  except  the  Crans- 
dale  girl,"  quoth  his  compeer,  superciliously. 

"  Well  she  is  particular.  And  how  well 
her  mother  wears." 

"  Ah !  to  my  mind,  she  beats  Lady  Con- 
stance hollow." 

**  Hardly  that ;  but  she's  a  grand  type, 
certainly.  There's  lloyston  up  now,  isn^t 
he?    Hear,  hear?" 

Lord  Royston  was  up,  and,  luckily  for 
him,  without  suspicion  that  the  eyes  of  Lady 
Cransdale  and  her  daughter  were  upon  him. 
His  opening  sentences  were  firm  and  self- 
possessed.  He  was  well  on  in  his  speech 
when,  during  an  interruption  on  a  point  of 
statistics,  he  first  became  aware  of  it.  The 
discovery  during  an  oratorical  period  might 
have  thrown  him  off  his  balance ;  but  having 
a  blue  book  in  hand  and  a  string  of  figures 
in  mouth  to  confute  his  noble  interrupter, 
time  was  given  him  to  recover  before  launch- 
ing out  again.  His  argument  was  precise 
and  clear,  and  as  he  came  to  the  wider  polit- 
ical and  moral  aspects  of  the  measure,  en- 
thusiasm roused  him  to  eloquence.  Cheers 
with  the  chill  off,  somewhat  rare  in  that  sen- 
ate of  patricians,  greeted  his  winding  up. 
When  he  sat  down  he  had  earned  a  genuine 
and  honorable  success.  Several  distin- 
guished elders  came  across  and  shook  hands 
with  him.  The  subsequent  debate  was  lively, 
but  the  division  favorable.  And  Lady  Con- 
stance had  been  looking  on. 

Her  mother's  presence  with  her  was  a 
stronger  instance  of  interest  in  their  young 
kinsman  than  even  he  had  dared  to  reckon 
upon.  Lady  Cransdale  had  not  been  at  a 
debate  since  her  own  dear  Philip  had  spoken 
on  his  return  from  India,  those  weary  wid- 
owed years  and  years  ago. 

It  was  happy  for  such  interests  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  as  the  business  of  Lord  Hous- 
ton's under-secretaryship  might  affect  that 
nothing  complex  or  important  was  on  hand 
next  morning.  Choice  between  horns  of 
one  dilemma  at  a  time  is  sufficient  for  the 
mind  of  any  budding  statesman.  And  the 
noble  under-secretary  was  sorely  exercised 
by  the  momentous  question:  "Should  he 
call  or  not  upon  the  Cransdales  to  thank  them 
for  their  presence  ?  "  To  do  so  might  savor 
of  vanity ;  not  to  do  so,  of  indifference.  It 
would  not  do  to  look  ungratefrd,  nor  would 
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it  do  better  to  look  like  fishing  for  compli- 
ments. As  he  docketed  papers  and  scrawled 
signatures  mechanically,  determination  went 
swinging  to  and  fro.  The  qtiestion  ended, 
as  so  many  do,  by  settling  itself.  Biding 
up  through  St.  James'  after  office-hours,  he 
met  the  Cransdale  carriage,  and  the  countess 
beckoned  to  him. 

"  Well,  Royston,  I  congratulate  you.  We 
were  in  the  House  last  night." 

"  Almost  to  my  discomfiture." 

"  Civil !  when  we  took  so  much  interest  in 
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your  success. 

"  True,  though.  Friends  make  the  worst 
audience." 

"  Then  why  do  they  go  to  back  a  man  up 
and  cheer  him  P  " 

**  Oh,  party  friends,  that's  quite  another 
thing.  Yet  they  would  be  nothing  but  for 
party  enemies." 

"Do  you  really  mean,"  said  Lady  Con- 
stance, "  that  you  would  sooner  face  ene- 
mies than  friends  ?  " 

"Than  some  friends,  certainly,"  he  an- 
swered, flushing  to  his  hat  brim. 

"  But  last  night,"  said  her  mother,  "  the 
interest  must  have  been  too  keen  to  let  you 
care  for  individual  hearers,  friend  or  foe." 

"  Keen  enough,  but  there  are  keener." 

He  was  afraid  of  his  own  boldness,  and 
did  not  dare  to  look  up  and  sun  his  triumph 
in  Constance's  soft  eyes,  when  her  mother 
assured  him  that  many  of  the  first  men  in 
the  House  had  spoken  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Philip  P  "  he  asked, 
to  turn  off  the  conversation  and  escape  from 
its  delicious  pain. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  And  the  boys  have  whole 
holiday  on  Thursday,  so  TU  have  up  him 
and  Ned  to  town.  Come  and  dine  with  us 
to  meet  them." 

"Delighted!"  said  the  ander-secretary, 
bringing  his  spurs,  in  unadvised  ecstasy,  so 
near  his  spirited  horse's  fianks  that  he 
started  off  and  went  plunging  up  Constitu- 
tion-hill in  wildest  fashion. 

"  Boyston's  been  and  done  it  just  about, 
Ned,"  cried  Philip,  bouncing  into  Locksley's 
room ,  the  Times  in  one  hand,  and  his  mother's 
letter  in  the  other.  Unconsciously  merciless, 
he  threw  down  the  newspaper  and  insisted 
upon  inflicting  Lady  Cransdale's  account  of 
her  visit  to  the  House  upon  his  friend. 


"  I've  a  scrap  of  a  note  from  Con,  too,  and 
she  says  it  was  '  out  and  out.' " 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  blurted  out  Ned,  be- 
side himself. 

"  Don't  belief  what  P  Not  what  Con 
says  of  Boyston's  speech  P  Bead  it  in  the 
Times,  then,  and  you'll  see  'twas  an  out  and 
outer." 

"Perhaps  it  was,  but  she  never  talks 
slang,"  said  Ned,  catching  at  a  means  of 
extricating  himself. 

"  Oh,  bother,  Ned,  we're  mighty  particu- 
lar all  of  a  sudden,  eh  P  Anyhow,  Constance 
says  she  thought  it  fine  and  eloquent.  And 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  patting  him 
on  the  back  for  it.  Mammy  says  we  may 
go  up  to  town  on  Thursday." 

Close  confiict  was  in  Ned's  heart,  between 
delight  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Lady  Con- 
stance, and  pain  at  seeing  Lord  Boyston  in 
her  company.  Young  "grown  men  "have 
an  irritating  way  sometimes  of  making 
young  "  ungrown  men  "  feel  their  distance 
from  their  immediate  elders ;  but  Lord 
Boyston  had  never  so  dealt  by  Ned.  He 
liked  the  lad,  and  respected  idm;  and,  in 
his  own  undemonstrative  way,  had  shown 
him  that  he  did.  Now,  ingratitude  was 
Ned's  abhorrence,  yet  there  is  a  gratitude 
most  ungrateful  to  him  that  pays  it  He 
owned  obligation,  but  felt  its  withes  cut  to 
the  bone  the  wrists  it  bound.  For,  as  my 
readers  have  seen  long  since,  the  poor  lad's 
heart  had  yielded  to  the  mastery  of  that 
passion  which  makes  boys  men — and  men, 
boys.  He  knew  not — ^how  should  he  P — at 
what  precise  period  Constance  had  lost  her 
sisterly  character,  and  stood  out  robed  be- 
fore his  eyes  in  all  the  royalties  of  love ; 
but  early  jealousy  of  Boyston  had  long  since 
taught  him  how  to  the  word  "  passion"  the 
old  Latin  meaning  clings — ^how  truly  it  is 
"  a  suffering."  Yet  Lady  Constance's  man- 
ner towards  himself  was  less  reserved  and 
more  affectionate  than  towards  the  other. 
Ned  would  exult  in  this  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  quail  at  it.  Sometimes  his  own 
lifelong  intimacy  with  her  would  be  counted 
gain,  and  sometimes  loss.  They  stoiod  upon 
such  different  footings  that  nothing  fairly 
showed  her  judgment  as  between  them. 

"  If  I,  too,  were  a  distant  kinsman,  or  he, 
too,  were  the  close  companion  of  her  child- 
hood, perhaps  I  might  conjecture  what  she 
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feels  concerning  us !  "  As  for  Lord  Boy- 
Bton's  feeling  concerning  her,  spite  of  his 
equable  demeanor,  Ned  had  with  unerring 
instinct  conjectured  it  by  countless  subtle 
tokens.  He  knew  that  one  name  lay  hidden 
in  his  own  heart  and  in  her  kinsman's,  and 
the  knowledge  was  his  daily  disquieting. 

It  never  troubled  him  that  Lady  Constance 
was  his  elder.  For,  first,  the  difference  was 
no  great  one  at  the  most ;  and,  next,  man's 
conscious  manliness  carries  a  consciousness 
of  headship  with  it  which  takes  little  ac- 
count of  difference  in  age.  The  feeling  takes 
an  ugly  shape  at  times.  An  urchin  in  the 
nursery,  who  cannot  reach  up  to  the  father's 
knee,  will  class  himself  with  him,  and  say, 
"  We,  men,"  in  full  disdain  of  mother,  nurse, 
and  elder  sisters.  Yet  purge  it  of  its  arro- 
gance, as  fire  of  love  can  purge  it  purest, 
and  the  feeling  is  manly  and  worthy  of  a 
man.  Younger  men  are  wont  to  set  their 
heart  on  older,  older  men  on  younger,  wo- 
men than  themselves.  Experience  of  life 
has  not  yet  shown  me  that  the  older  man's 
is  always,  or  often,  the  truest  ideal  of  what 
is  love- worthy  in  woman.  But,  in  truth,  it 
did  trouble  Ned  right  sore  that  the  man 
whose  rivalry  he  had  divined  should  be  his 
elder.  Such  a  lady's  wooers  must  prove 
their  worth,  and  Royston  was  proving  his 
worthily ;  that  could  not  be  denied.  Roys- 
ton's  were  a  man's  efforts  and  a  man's  suc- 
cesses ;  his  own,  mere  schoolboy  struggles, 
and  their  meed  a  schoolboy's  prize.  His 
thought  was  ever  fretting  at  the  contrast — 
ever  fretting,  and  ever  devising  how  best 
to  burst  upon  a  sudden  the  boundary,  which 
fences  boyhood  off  from  man's  estate.  Oh, 
for  one  single  day  of  battle!  That  would 
alter  all !  A  beardless  ensign  carries  the 
flaunting  silk  into  the  storm  of  bullets,  and 
comes  out  a  veteran,  with  the  torn  flag  in 
his  hand.  The  countless  deaths  that  have 
resulted  have  aged  him  in  honor  and  esteem. 
There  be  days  of  fight  which  count  for  years 
of  service,  not  in  the  army-list  alone,  but 
in  the  common  account  of  men's  opinion. 
No  soldiering  was  afoot  in  Europe;  but 
India  yras  a  frequent  field  of  battle.  One 
day  of  Hindostan  might  put  a  badge  of 
manhood  on  his  breast  at  which  old  men 
should  bow. 

Such  were  the  floating  fancies  in  his 
mind,  which  a  few  chance  words  were  soon 
to  fix.    There  was  no  party  at  the  Grans- 
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dales  on  the  Thursday ;  only  another  cousin 
besides  Royston,  one  Katey  Kilmore,  god- 
child and  namesake  of  the  countess.  Of 
course,  then,  the  under-secretary  gave  his 
arm  to  Lady  Cransdale ;  Philip  his  to  Cousin 
Katey ;  Ned  his,  with  tremor  of  delight,  to 
Constance.  Poor  boy!  the  dainty  white 
hand  on  his  arm,  the  hand  which  had  clasped 
his  a  thousand  times  in  careless,  childish 
play,  now  sent  a  thrill  to  his  heart's  core  at 
every  touch. 

"Phil  tells  me,  Lady  Constance,  you 
went  to  the  debate." 

He  could  not  keep  himself  from  speaking 
of  what  it  vexed  him  sore  to  think  of. 

What  a  strange  contrast  between  "Phil," 
the  old  familiar  word,  and  that  formal "  Lady 
Constance."  Once  it  had  been  "  Con,"  and 
"Phil,"  and  "Ned,"  at  all  times;  but  an 
awe  was  creeping  over  him  against  which 
the  oldest  intimacy  could  not  prevail.  She 
did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  I  liked  it  wonderfully.  I 
wish  it  had  been  in  the  Commons  though." 

That  was  well ;  it  was  not  all  for  Roys- 
ton's  sake  she  had  enjoyed  it. 

"  Why  rather  in  the  Commons ! " 

"  Because  of  the  more  lively  stir  and  ac- 
tion, to  be  sure.  Great  questions  are  de- 
cided there,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Royston 
says  he  wishes  his  seat  were  in  that  House." 

This  dashed  the  cup  of  comfort  from  his 
lips,  all  the  more  cruelly  that  the  young  lord 
turned  at  hearing  his  own  name,  and  looked 
his  pleasure  at  her  giving  weight  to  words 
of  his. 

It  cost  Ned  something  to  continue. 

"  So  you  like  stir  and  action  P  " 
To  be  sure  I  do ;  don't  you  P  " 
What  do  you  think  of  soldiering  then, 
Lady  Constance  P  "  he  next  asked,  nerving 
himself  as  a  gambler  against  his  nervous- 
ness by  calling  a  higher  stake. 

"  Come,  Con,"  cried  her  brother,  over- 
hearing this,  though  Ned  had  not  spoken 
loud,  "  say  your  say  about  soldiering,  then 
we'll  have  Katey's." 

"  I  don't  care  for  red  coats  and  gold 
epaulettes,  Phil,  anyhow;  and  bearskins 
are  my  bogies." 

"You're  a  muff,  Con,"  he  retorted.  "Now, 
Katey,  what  say  you  P  " 

She  had  one  brother  in  the  "  Coldstream," 
and  one  hoping  for  the  "  Fusiliers,"  so  she 
cried,  "  The  Guards  forever  I  PhiL" 
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"  Brayo,  Katey ;  you  shall  be  vivandi^re 
to  our  battalion." 

Whilst  they  were  laughing  at  their  own 
ftin,  Ned  said  very  gravely  and  quietly  to 
Constance,  "Of  course  I  didn't  mean  the 
Guards,  they  only  play  at  soldiers  now-a- 
days  ;  but  real  soldiering  in  camps  and  col- 
onies ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Better,  at  all  events ;  but  all  soldiering 
is  dangling  idle  work  in  time  of  peace." 

"  Not  everywhere.  Not  in  India  for  in- 
stance." 

"  India,  I  grant  you ;  that  is  a  field  for  a 
man's  career.  It  should  be  mine  if  I  were 
one.  Soldier,  statesman,  missionary — ^tbere 
are  endless  roads  to  greatness  there." 

She  wondered,  as  she  looked  at  him,  what 
the  rush  of  blood  to  his  forehead  should 
mean — ^what  the  blaze  that  kindled  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Since  when  have  you  thought  over  In- 
dian careers,  pray  ?  " 

"  Since  when  have  I  not,  Ned  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  I  am  a  Hindoo  girl  my- 
self— that  dearest  pappy's  official  greatness 
was  all  Indian?  I  have  read  all  his  des- 
patches that  are  in  print,  and  some  in  man- 
uscript besides,  and  every  book  of  Indian 
travel  or  adventure  I  can  lay  my  hands 
upon." 

**  How  strange  of  me  to  have  forgotten 
it  ?  "  said  Ned. 

Thereupon  he  fell  into  dead  silence.  She 
wondered  all  the  more  at  him.  She  little 
knew  her  sweet  lips  had  spoken  doom  of 
exile  against  a  playmate  from  the  cradle. 
Her  wonder  did  not  outlive  the  day ;  but 
thenceforth  dated  a  new  manner  of  inter- 
course between  herself  and  Ned.  Down  at 
Cransdale  in  the  midsummer  holidays,  un- 
der the  cedars  at  noontide,  on  horseback  in 
the  long  soft  evenings,  they  would  hold 
continuous  and  grave  conversations.  Phil 
voted  them  prodigious  bores.  "A  talk 
with  you  two  is  about  as  lively  as  an  hour 
up  to  Hawtreyin  Thucydides.  I  wish  I'd 
Katey  Kilmore  to  run  wild  a  bit  upon  the 
moor  with  me." 

Boys  on  their  way  to  manhood  will  pass 
through  certain  heroic  moods,  such  as  more 
callous — shall  I  say  trivial? — elders  mock 
at.  Silly  scorn!  The  tone  and  color  of 
the  finished  life-picture  may  recall  but 
faintly,  by  and  by,  the  prismatio  hues  of 
the  first  "  study  "  for  it ;  the  grouping  may 
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be  strangely  varied,  the  firmest  outlines 
show  "  repentings,"  yet  each  worthiest  work 
must  needs  retain  indelible  impress  of  that 
first  conception. 

"  Heroic  moods,  indeed ! "  say  some. 
"Walking  on  stilts,  you  mean:  the  lad's 
best  friend  is  he  that  soonest  brings  him  to 
his  legs  again."  "  Not  if  he  break  them  in 
the  breaking  down,"  I  say.  And  I  would 
rather,  when  the  stilts  are  dropped,  see  the 
boy  stride,  or  even  strut,  than  lounge  and 
shuffle. 

Scorn  boy-heroics  or  not,  good  reader, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  since  a  female 
figure  must  needs  haunt  them,  it  is  huge 
advantage  to  the  man  that  shall  be  when  its 
proportions  of  worth  and  beauty  are  truly 
just  and  noble — are  genuine  realities,  not 
figments  of  his  fancy.  Come  of  his  green 
passion  what  may,  'tis  well  for  him  that  she 
who  kindles  it  be  one  for  whose  love  "a 
world"  were  indeed  "well  lost."  And  such 
was  Lady  Constance.  She  was  nearly  twenty 
now;  her  girlish  grace  and  freshness  not 
worn  off",  but  ripening  into  womanly  glories. 
Two  seasons'  experience  of  the  great  Lon- 
don world  had  left'  her  untainted,  but  not 
undisciplined.  Her  conversation  fed  and 
sustained  the  loftiest  of  the  lad's  aspirations. 
Had  he  but  counted  her  as  truly  sister  as 
she  held  him  brother,  all  had  been  well, 
and  this  fresh  intimacy  had  proved  to  him 
an  unalloyed  advantage.  As  it  was  now, 
the  very  mind  was  saturated  with  the  sweet 
poison  wherewith  the  heart  was  sick.  But 
he  put  strong  constraint  upon  himself,  and 
hid  this  from  her.  That  would  have  been 
perhaps  impossible  could  she  but  once  have 
gained  a  sight  of  him  at  distance,  so  to 
speak.  However,  she  suspected  nothing. 
He  stood  as  he  had  always  stood-^too  near. 

Those  were  blissful  holidays.  No  Boyston 
was  there  to  be  a  fly  in  amber.  His  very 
triumph  had  brought  him  tribulation.  His 
department  had  to  undergo  remodelling  in 
virtue  of  the  very  Bill  that  he  had  helped  to 
pass,  and  he  was  chained  to  his  under-secre* 
tary's  desk.  School-days  were  over,  too,  for 
good  and  all.  Neither  Phil  nor  Ned  was  to 
return  next  half  to  Eton.  The  former  ex- 
pected his  commission  daily,  the  latter  was 
entered  at  Christ-church.  That  troubled 
him,  however,  so  there  was  a  fly  in  his  am- 
ber after  all.  His  repugnance  against  any 
but  a  soldier's  career  grew  daily,  yet  he  had 
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not  imparted  it  to  hia  father — a  second 
cause  of  inward  disquiet. 

His  reserve  on  this  one  point  was  foreign 
to  all  their  life-long  relation  to  one  another, 
a  new  growth,  not  rooted  in  any  strange  un- 
dutifulness  or  new  mistrust ;  but  only  in  ex- 
cessive tenderness  and  lingering  self-devo- 
tion. He  must  not  follow  the  promptings 
of  a  dream,  pushing  him  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  duty.  How  could  an  Indian  soldier 
—gone  in  quest  of  name  and  fame  to  find 
both  or  neither,  perhaps  on  a  field  of  death 
— play  an  only  son's  part  to  such  dear  par- 
ents in  their  quiet  English  home?  What 
vexed  him  most  in  brooding  on  his  love  for 
Lady  Constance  was  this  double-fiicedness. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  the  essence  of  unself- 
ishness, it  won  him  so  far  out  of  his  inner 
self;  sometimes  it  seemed  a  selfishness  in 
quintescence,  so  utterly  did  it  seduce  him 
into  forgetfulness  of  them.  And  when  ei- 
ther parent  spake,  as  parents  will,  of  that 
coming  Oxford  life  to  which  he  could  not 
feel  heartily  resigned,  he  hated  the  half-hy- 
pocrisy which  shut  his  lips  or  opened  them 
with  words  of  little  meaning. 

Bobert  Locklsey  took  little  if  any  notice 
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of  such  symptoms  of  inner  conflict  as  might 
sometimes  have  been  perceptible  in  the  out- 
ward bearing  of  his  son ;  nor  would  percep- 
tion of  them  have  set  him  on  conjecture* 
Ned's  confidence  was  certain  to  be  given  him 
in  good  time ;  no  fear  of  that.  But  meek- 
hearted  Lucy  had  more  misgivings:  meek 
hearts  look  out  at  clear  eyes  oftentimes* 
She  would  not  question,  she  could  hardly 
bear  to  watch  him,  and  indicate  or  even  en- 
tertain suspicion  thus  against  his  trust  in 
her.  But  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  mother's  hun- 
gry watchfulness  of  love  from  off  her  only 
one.  Following  with  delicate  acuteness  the 
boy's  dreamiest  glances,  her  own  glance 
foimd  itself  carried,  more  than  once,  into  a 
corner  of  the  sitting-room,  where  the  grand- 
father's sword  hung.  The  blue  steel  seemed 
to  pierce  her  own  heart  then.  She  thought 
of  last  year  at  Freshet,  how  quick  and  close 
an  intimacy  had  sprung  up  between  her  son 
and  the  old  soldier,  how  r^ed  had  relished 
his  campaigning  stories,  grave  or  gay.  But 
she  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  accept  that 
interpretation  of  her  boy's  unrest.  His  will 
had  ever  been  too  steadfast,  his  verv  foncy 
too  self-controlled  to  be  moved  lighUy  to 
some  novel  scheme  of  life. 


The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parum.    Second 
Series.    Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn. 

Wb  are  not  at  all  sarprtsed  at  the  snecess  of 
these  essays.  They  aro  rambling,  and  diffasive, 
and  now  and  tlien  a  little  tedious,  but  tboy  pre- 
sent in  many  ways  a  very  favorable  contrast  to 
much  of  tiie  periodical  writin^^  of  the  day.  In 
tlie  first  place,  they  are  the  writing  of  a  man 
who  has  thoughts  of  his  own  and  communicates 
them  to  his  renders.  They  are  not  written  to 
order.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  has  selected 
salyectts  which  have  a  nntaral  interest  for  him ; 
and  fortunately  these  subjects  are  of  a  kind  that 
interest  aUo  most  cultivated  persons.  He  has 
an  earnest,  unaffected  interest  in  human  life,  in 
natural  Rcenery,  in  literature,  and  this  gives  a 
force  and  a  charm  to  what  he  says  about  them, 
oven  when  it  is  not  new  or  remarkable.  Then 
the  mind  of  the  writer  is  sufficiently  "  strung;  " 
and  sufficiently  refined  to  prevent  his  candid, 
comprehensive,  unreserved  discourse  from  de- 
generating into  flippancy  and  impertinence  on 
the  one  hand,  or  into  twaddle  on  the  other. 
The  dying  out  of  the  old  familiar  "  essay  "  like 


Lamb's  or  Hazlitt's,  or  Leiffh  Hunt's,  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  mere  change  of  fashion  in 
literature;  but  we  believe  the  fact  to  be  that 
such  essays  would  be  as  popular  now  as  ever, 
if  only  the  proper  sort  of  man  conld  be  got  to 
write  them.  The  success  of  these  before  us,  in- 
ferior as  they  are  (and  we  are  sure  the  writer 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  it)  to  anv  of  those 
just  named,  goes  far  to  prove  this,  ^hero  is  a 
very  lan^  class  of  people  who  like  to  read  about 
"  Growing  Old "  or  "  The  Worries  of  Life " 
better  than  Iron-Plated  Vessels  or  the  prospects 
of  the  Rebellion  in  China ;  but  they  roust  have 
familiar  themes  treated  by  the  right  sort  of  per- 
sons. They  will  not  stand  "cockney  clatter" 
about  them  \  or  the  inflated  eloquence  of  boys ; 
or  the  maundering  of  well-intentioned  but  weak 
old  gentlemen.  The  essayist  must  be,  at  least, 
a  man  of  more  than  average  thoughtfulness,  of 
good  education,  and  good  taste,  and  the  deserved 
success  of  these  pleasant  essaprs  shows  how  wel- 
come to  a  considerable  section  of  the  reading 
public  these  by  no  means  exorbitant  qualifica- 
tions prove,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  familiar 
subjects  of  perennial  interest.—- £cofiamts<. 
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From  Ghambers*8  Jonmal. 
SCHAMYL  IN  CAPTIVITY. 


In  the  struggle  of  Russia  to  subdue  the 
Caucasus,  Schamyl  Imam  was  the  last  of  the 
powerful  free  chiefs  who  held  out.  Prince 
Dadian,  the  prince  of  Abhasia,  and  one  or 
two  others,  may  indeed  preserve  their  shad- 
owy rank,  but  they  are  in  reality  only  splen- 
did vassals  of  the  czar.  The  embers  of  war 
may  stiU  be  here  and  there  smouldering 
sulkily,  as  among  the  Shapsoughs ;  but  the 
flame  which  only  a  few  months  ago  burned 
to  fiercely  is  extinguished ;  and  when  Scha- 
myl at  last  laid  down  his  arms,  the  long, 
hopeless  struggle  of  the  warlike  tribes  who 
acknowledged  him  as  their  chief  was  felt  to 
be  ended. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
personal  importance  which  attached  to  Scha- 
myl was  in  the  first  instance  attributable  to 
the  ignorance  of  his  enemies.  A  man  per- 
haps of  very  little  previous  account  among 
his  tribe  is  often  at  once  raised  to  supreme 
power  when  messengers  from  a  victorious 
general  are  sent  to  treat  with  him.  But  the 
priestly  soldier  whose  wars  have  just  closed 
80  gallantly  was  no  drivelling  marabout  or 
fanatic  dervish.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
clearly  through  the  thick  haze  which  shrouds 
political  events  among  the  wild  mountains 
and  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  we  know  enough 
to  excite  our  interest,  and  even  our  respect 
for  him.  By  paths  unknown  to  European 
ambition ;  by  dauntless  courage,  an  austere 
timplicity,  rare  self-denial,  great  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  promptitude  in  action ;  by  some 
intrigues,  and  some  cruelties,  he  raised  him- 
self from  the  humble  rank  of  groom  to  the 
Imam  £.asy  MouUah,  to  a  position  of  unex- 
ampled authority  among  his  countrymen; 
and  he  was  even  believed  to  possess  that 
saintly  character  which  is  usually  ascribed 
by  the  populace  to  the  possession  of  supreme 
power  in  the  east. 

A  touching  and  romantic  incident  made 
us  first  acquainted  with  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  life  when  at  home 
among  his  mountains.  It  is  a  story  of  as 
chivalrous  an  act  as  that  said  to  have  passed 
between  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  and  Sa- 
laheddin  in  the  time  of  the  third  Crusade : 
a  tale  of  generous  enmity  on  one  side,  and 
noble  trust  upon  the  other.  Many  years 
ago,  the  Imam's  eldest  son,  Djemmal  Eddin, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians.    His 


mother,  Patimate,  died  of  grief  for  his  loaa ; 
but  the  boy  was  carefully  educated  by  the 
late  czar,  and  loaded  with  favors.  He  grew 
up  with  all  the  ideas  of  a  Russian  noble  and 
a  courtier.  But  at  last  his  father  obtained 
his  exchange  for  the  Princesses  Orbeliani 
and  Tchawchawadzd,  whose  romantic  im- 
prisonment at  Veden  made  so  much  noise. 
The  young  man  returned  to  his  native  moun- 
tains, but  soon  sickened  there.  He  fell  into 
a|state  of  hypochondria,  which  puzzled  all  the 
medicine-men  and  charm-chanters ;  so  at 
last  Schamyl  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  aid  of 
the  Russians.  Colonel  the  Prince  Myrsky 
was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  this  knightly 
request,  and  to  his  undying  honor,  immedi- 
ately despatched  Dr.  Petrofisky,  the  best 
surgeon  of  his  regiment,  to  the  young  man's 
aid ;  but  in  vain. 

According  to  the  most  trustworthy  infor- 
mation obtainable,  Schamyl  is  now  probably 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  though  he  himself 
not  knowing  exactly,  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
He  does  not  look  more  than  forty.  He  is 
tall  in  stature.  His  countenance  is  soft, 
calm,  imposing.  Its  principal  characteristic 
is  melancholy ;  but  when  the  muscles  of  the 
face  contract,  it  expresses  great  energy.  His 
complexion  is  pole,  his  eyebrows  strongly 
marked ;  his  eyes  are  of  a  dark  gray,  and 
usually  half  shut,  like  those  of  a  lion  repos- 
ing. His  beard  is  dyed  a  reddish  brown  by 
henna,  and  very  carefully  kept ;  his  mouth 
is  good ;  lips  red;  teeth  small,  even,  white, 
and  pointed;  his  hands  small,  white,  and 
scrupulously  attended  to.  His  walk  is  slow 
and  grave.    He  looks  like  a  hero. 

When  at  Veden,  his  ordinary  costume  was 
a  Lesguian  tunic,  white  or  green ;  a  high- 
pointed  cap  of  sheep-skin,  white  as  snow, 
round  which  was  wound  a  turban  of  white 
muslin,  the  ends  falling  behind.  The  point 
of  the  cap  was  in  red  cloth,  with  a  black 
tassel.  Embroidered  gaiters,  and  boots  of 
yellow  or  red  leather,  covered  his  legs  and 
feet.  On  Fridays,  when  he  went  to  the 
mosque,  he  wore  a  long  white  or  green  robe 
over  his  ordinary  dress ;  and  in  winter,  a 
crimson  pelisse,  Uned  with  black  lamb-skin, 
protected  him  from  the  cold.  In  war  time, 
his  arms  were  a  sword,  a  dagger,  a  pair  of 
pistols,  and  a  gun.  Two  attendants  also 
rode  beside  him,  each  carrying  another  pair 
of  pistols  and  a  gun  for  the  Imam's  use. 
This  post  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  high 
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honor  among  the  mountaineers ;  and  if  one 
of  these  attendants  was  killed,  another  im- 
mediately replaced  him.  Schamyl  was  said 
to  be  the  best  horseman  among  a  race  of 
horsemen,  and  his  horses  were  the  strongest 
and  fleetest  which  could  be  procured. 

The  qualities  of  the  Imam's  mind  belong 
to  the  very  highest  kind  of  Asiatic  excel- 
lence. He  prided  himself  upon  his  truthful- 
ness. He  was  sparing  of  words,  patient, 
sagacious,  clear-sighted,  politic,  charitable ; 
cold  in  his  bearing,  but  tender-hearted, 
when  his  affections  were  roused.  He  used 
no  titles,  but  gave  and  took  the  "  Thee  and 
Thou  *'  with  the  simplest  peasant.  He  was 
abstemious,  and  always  ate  alone.  His  food 
was  flour,  milk,  fruit,  rice,  honey,  tea ;  he 
rarely  touched  meat.  He  tried  to  suppress 
every  kind  of  luxury;  and  his  influence, 
where  that  of  the  greatest  potentates  of  the 
earth  have  been  proved  powerless,  was  still 
supreme.  Smoking  was  long  as  much  a  ne- 
cessity to  the  Circassian  as  to  the  Turk ;  but 
Schamyl  forbade  it,  and  ordered  that  the 
money  hitherto  spent  in  tobacco  should  be 
used  to  purchase  gunpowder.  He  was 
obeyed.  His  morals  were  pure,  and  he 
would  not  tolerate  any  weakness  in  others. 
A  Tartar  woman,  a  widow,  and  childless, 
lived  with  a  Lesguianwho  had  promised  her 
marriage.  She  became  pregnant.  Schamyl 
had  her  interrogated,  and  the  truth  being 
made  clear,  he  cut  off  the  heads  both  of  the 
woman  and  her  paramour.  The  axe  which 
did  execution  on  this  occasion  is  kept  as  a 
curiosity,  and  is  in  possession  of  Field- 
marshal  the  Prince  Bariatinsky,  viceroy  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Schamyl  had  four  wives;  but  of  these 
Patimate  died  in  1839,  and  another  he  re- 
pudiated, because  she  bore  him  no  children. 
He  allowed  his  wives  no  mark  of  rank  or 
distinction.  He  was  a  master  rather  than  a 
husband. 

From  1834  to  1859— for  twenty-five  years 
—this  mountain-chief  waged  war  with  the 
most  distinguished  captains  of  Russia,  and 
made  the  country  over  which  ho  ruled  one 
of  the  sternest  military  schools  in  the  world. 
His  enmity  was  one  which  no  defeats,  losses, 
or  privations  could  diminish,  which  no  offers, 
however  splendid,  could  lull  to  sleep.  Till 
at  last,  chased  from  one  fastness,  hitherto 
deemed  impregnable,  to  another  fondly 
thought  more  inaccessible  still,  he  looked 


his  farewell  at  hope  from  the  heights  of 
Ghounib,  and  surrendered,  to  save  the  lives 
of  a  mere  handful  of  devoted  followers,  whom 
misfortune  and  disaster  had  left  still  true  to 
him.  Happily,  even  warfare  has  long  ceased 
to  be  wantonly  cruel  or  vindictive.  The 
captive  Imam  has  been  allotted  an  ample 
pension  and  a  residence  in  the  town  of  Kal* 
ouga. 

Kalouga  pleased  Schamyl,  on  account  of 
the  woods,  hills,  and  ravines,  which  remind 
him  of  the  Caucasus.  The  house  hired  for 
him  has  three  stories.  He  has  kept  the  up- 
per story  for  himself,  given  the  middle  story 
to  one  of  his  sons,  and  the  lower  to  another. 
Of  the  six  rooms  on  the  upper  story,  four 
are  occupied  by  his  daughters,  who  live  with 
him — ^that  is,  two  rooms  are  occupied  by 
each  young  lady.  These  six  rooms  are  very 
simply  furnished  with  large  sofas  or  divans, 
and  are  not  ornamented  with  a  single  picture 
or  even  a  looking-glass.  The  Imam's  private 
room,  serves  as  study,  oratory,  and  bedroom. 
A  large  divan,  an  arm-chair,  a  writing-desk, 
a  card-table,  a  book-stand,  a  basin,  and  a 
cushion  to  kneel  on  at  prayer-time,  complete 
its  furniture.  The  middle  story,  destined 
for  Rasy  Mahomet  and  his  wife  Kerimate, 
who  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  is  adorned 
with  glasses,  draperies,  carpets,  and  bronzes ; 
its  mistress  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  Schamyl 
has  reclaimed  Prince  Bariatinsky's  interces- 
sion to  obtain  permission  for  her  to  join  her 
husband.  On  his  arrival  at  Kalouga,  Scha- 
myl visited  some  of  the  authorities,  con- 
versed much  with  the  archbishop,  interested 
himself  in  the  daily  details  of  the  life  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  and  visited  with  much  attention 
the  barracks  of  the  regiment  in  garrisons* 
The  contact  of  this  son  of  nature,  endowed 
with  a  vast  and  lucid  mind,  kept  in  check 
only  by  native  superstition,  with  our  artificial 
life,  is  very  interesting,  as  are  also  his  pa- 
triarchal manners,  and  his  curious  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies.  Strange  to  all  things, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  circumstances  which 
surround  him,  he  shows  much  tact  in  his  ac- 
tions ;  and  the  words  he  addressed  to  M. 
Rounovsky  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  these  particulars),  when  that  ofli- 
cer  was  entering  on  his  functions,  are  curir 
ously  illustrative  of  the  tone  of  his  mind. 
**  AVhen,"  said  the  Imam,  **  it  pleases  God 
to  make  a  child  an  orphan,  to  replace  its 
mother  is  given  to  it  a  nurse,  who  ought  to 
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feed,  dress,  waab,  and  keep  it  from  harm. 
K  the  child  remains  in  good  health,  gay, 
clean,  and  happy,  every  one  praises  the 
nurse :  it  is  said  the  nurse  does  her  duty, 
and  lores  the  child.  But  if  the  orphan  is 
ailing,  dirty,  slovenly,  it  is  not  the  child  we 
blame,  but  the  nurse  who  has  neglected  it, 
left  it  untaught,  and  who  does  not  love  it. 
I  am  an  old  man ;  but  I  am  a  stranger  here. 
I  understand  neither  your  language  nor  your 
customs ;  and  so  I  fancy  that  I  am  no  longer 
the  old  man  Schamyl,  but  a  little  child,  be- 
come, through  God's  will,  an  orphan,  having 
need  of  a  nurse.  You  are  this  nurse,  and  I 
pray  you  to  love  me  as  a  nurse  loves  her 
child.  For  my  part,  I  will  love  you  not  only 
as  a  child  loves  his  nurse,  but  as  old  Schamyl 
can  love  a  man  who  does  good  to  him.*' 

He  frankly  shows  his  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies. He  is  very  fond  of  music,  and 
when  asked  out,  first  inquires  whether  any 
one  will  play  the  piano  at  the  house  to  which 
he  is  invited.  M.  Rounovsky  bought  him 
an  organ,  which  delighted  him  exceedingly. 
But  a  conjuror  is  the  person  who  seems  to 
interest  him  more  than  can  be  conceived. 
An  individual  of  this  class  having  appar- 
ently changed  a  piece  of  money,  enveloped 
in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  into  a  plume  of 
feathers,  the  Imam  was  so  impressed  that  he 
declared  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  trick 
had  troubled  bis  thoughts  even  at  prayers. 
«  Nevertheless/'  he  added,  *'  had  the  man 
been  brought  before  me  at  Veden,  I  would 
have  had  him  hanged." 


A  crab,  which  the  Imam  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  at  Kalouga,  excited  his  ut- 
most aversion.  Taking  it  in  one  hand,  he 
examined  it  attentively,  till  the  crab  seized 
a  finger  in  its  claws.  He  then  threw  it 
down,  but  continued  to  watch  it  eagerly. 
Having  remarked  the  animal's  mode  of  walk- 
ing, he  became  indignant,  kicked  it  from  be- 
fore him,  and  ordered  Khadjio,  one  of  his 
suite,  to  drive  it  out  of  the  room.  It  was 
long  before  he  recovered  from  the  disagree- 
able sensation  produced  on  his  mind  by  the 
crab.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  cowardly  ani- 
mal," he  said ;  **  and  if  I  ever  fancied  the 
Devil,  it  was  in  that  likeness." 

At  first,  he  went  a  great  deal  into  society, 
and  liked  balls,  though  he  disapproved  of 
the  dress-coats  worn  by  European  gentle- 
men, and  also  of  the  bare  shoulders  exposed 
by  ladies;  the  latter  being  a  temptation 
which  mortal  man,  says  the  Imam,  is  too 
weak  to  look  upon.  He  liked  the  theatre, 
too,  and  especisdly  the  dancing ;  but  the  un- 
covered faces  of  so  many  women  troubled 
him,  and  he  soon  ceased  his  attendance. 
Now,  when  invited  anywhere,  he  asks  if  la- 
dies will  be  present.  If  the  reply  is  affirm- 
ative, he  refuses.  His  religion,  he  says, 
teaches  him  to  object  to  unveiled  women. 
But  he  is  not  bigoted  on  the  subject,  and  is 
quite  willing  to  discuss  it. 

The  captive  Imam  still  excites  some  curi- 
osity, but  it  is  rapidly  dying  away ;  and  he 
will  soon  be  as  little  tidked  of  or  thought 
about  as  Timour  Meena,  or  Abd-el-Kader. 
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Next  Thing  to  ak  Anobl  upon  Earth. — 
A  gentleman  walking  through  Knightsbridge  on 
Sunday  overheard  the  following  conversation 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  wlio  appeared  as 
if  just  come  from  some  pleasure  trip  into  the 
countrv  :  Woman — "  Blow  me,  Bill,  how  tired 
I  do  feci.  I'm  as  miserable,  too,  as  a  starved 
hcrrinff.  What  a  miserable  world  is  this !  I 
wish  I'd  never  been  born,  that  I  do ;  and  now 
that  I  am  born  I  wish  myself  dead  again."  Man 
— "  Why,  Bet,  what's  the  matter  with  you  now  1 
What  are  you  grumbling  about  ?  "  Woman — 
"  Why,  don't  I  tell  yer  I  am  as  miserable  as  a 


rati"  Man ~ " Miserable,  indeed  1  Why, 
what  on  earth  would  yer  have  1  Tou  was  drunk 
Monday,  and  you  was  dmnk  again  Wednesday, 
and  I'm  blessed  if  vou  haven't  had  pretty  near 
enough  to^lay.  l(  that  ain't  enough  pleasoro 
for  yer  I  don't  know  what  is.  I  suppose  you 
wants  to  be  a  downright  haogel  here  upon  earth." 
— English  Paper, 

Dr.  Johnson  on  Fskiv. — "  What  is  Pekin  ? 
Ten  thousand  Londoners  woald  drive  all  the 
people  of  Pekin;  they  would  drive  them  like 
deer." — Boswell*8  Johnson. 
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From  The  Examiner,  16  Feb. 
OCEAN  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Geographical  Society,  popular  and 
Tery  prosperous  (for  at  each  of  its  fortnightly 
meetings  a  score  of  members  are  added  to 
the  1,400  already  enrolled),  met  last  Mon- 
day. The  main  subject  discussed  was  the 
North  Atlantic  Electric  Cable.  We  may 
offer  a  few  observations  on  this  subject. 
The  discussion  arose  out  of  papers  read  at 
the  preceding  meeting  by  the  persons  who 
conducted  the  survey  by  land  and  sea  from 
Scotland  to  Labrador,  when  we  say  that 
those  persons  were  Sir  Leopold  McClintock, 
Captain  Allan  Young,  and  Dr.  Rae,  it  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  it  was  performed  with 
skill  and  intrepidity.  But  the  practicability 
of  connecting  the  Old  and  New  World  by 
an  Electric  Cable  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  a  survey.  Schemes  as  feasible,  and 
even  a  good  deal  more  so,  have  totally 
failed ; — ^but  the  reader  shall  judge  for  him- 
self when  we  enumerate  a  few  of  them. 

First,  then,  the  Great  Atlantic  Cable  has- 
been  a  great  failure,  and  has  cost  the  sub- 
scribers, as  far  as  we  understand,  £450,- 
000 :  the  pounds  and  cable  are  equally  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  The  next  at- 
tempt was  a  greater,  because  a  more  costly 
failure.  This  was  the  Bed  Sea  and  Indian 
affair.  It  was  to  have  brought  the  Nile  and 
the  Indus  almost  within  hail  of  each  other, 
although  the  distance*  between  them  was 
little  short  of  1,700  miles.  For  this  adven- 
ture the  government  has  given  a  guarantee 
of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  on*  a  million 
sterling  for  half  a  century,  or,  in  other 
terms,  the  nation  is  for  that  long  time  to 
pay  an  annuity  of  £45,000,  without  receiv- 
ing the  smallest  consideration  in  return. 
It  never  conveyed  even  a  single  message 
throughout,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  nation  is 
concerned,  the  million  sovereigns  might  as 
well  have  been  consigned  to  the  sea  that 
swallowed  up  Pharaoh,  his  horses,  his  char- 
iots, and  his  horsemen.  In  the  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  Commons  on  Thursday 
last,  an  honorable  member  naively  and  drolly 
ascribed  the  failure  "  to  certain  occult  causes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  could  not 
be  provided  against." 

Our  next  speculation  was  meant  to  con- 
nect England  with  Spain  by  Falmouth  and 
Gibraltar,  aud  the  government  bargained 
in  this  case  for  a  firstrate  cable  at  the  cost 
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of  some  £400,000,  but  the  Atlantic  being 
deemed  too  deep  for  it,  it  was  transferred 
to  Rangoon  and  Singapore,  a  distance  of 
1,200  miles,  embracing  the  best  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  whole  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  among  a  hundred  isles,  islets, 
and  coral  reefs.  The  ship  bearing  it  was 
wrecked  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  when  the 
cable  was  discovered  to  be  damaged  by  the 
corrosion  of  the  iron  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  gutta  percba.  It  was  not  therefore 
deemed  good  enough  for  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  it  is  now  destined  to  connect  Malta  with 
Alexandria ;  all  the  cables  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, whether  English  or  French,  having 
already  failed.  If  we  include  the  cable  which 
was  to  have  connected  Malta  with  Spezzia, 
through  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  anil  that  which 
was  to  have  connected  Malta  with  Corfu, 
both  of  which  have  failed,  we  have  spent 
not  less  than  two  millions  in  experimenting 
upon  oceanic  cables. 

But  we  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
failed  in  the  matter  of  long  cables.  The 
cable  that  was  to  have  connected  Algeria 
with  France  will  not  work,  although  it  em- 
braces but  the  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Dutch  laid  down  a  cable  between  Bat- 
avia  and  Singapore  about  six  months  ago. 
The  distance  is  six  hundred  miles  and  it 
conveyed,  like  the  great  Atlantic  cable,  a 
few  messages,  when  it  stopped.  Ships' 
anchors  and  coral  reefs  were  fatal  to  it ;  it 
has  broken  a  score  of  times,  and  has  been 
finally  given  up  as  a  hopeless  project. 

Such,  then,  being  the  result  of  our  ex- 
perience of  Oceanic  Electric  Cables,  what 
chance  of  success  can  there  be  with  a  cable 
that  proposes  to  bring  the  Old  and  New 
Worla  together  by  the  route  of  Scotland, 
the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Labcador,  over  seas  infested  by  icebergs, 
and  along  ice-bound  coasts  ?  We  fear  none 
whatever.  *^The  distance  is  little  short  of 
that  across  the  South  Atlantic.  There  are 
sea-gaps  of  eight  hundred  and  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  inhospitable  land  is 
rather  a  hindrance  than  an  advantage.  We 
are,  then  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  North 
American  Cable  is  a  hopeless  project  that 
will  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  attempted. 
The  government,  goaded  on  by  the  press 
and  the  public,  has  been  already  severely 
bitten,  and  will  assuredly  not  guarantee  a 
farthing.  Without  its  guarantee  there  will 
as  assuredly  be  no  subscribers.  Until  some 
.great  discoverv  is  made  which  no  man  at 
present  even  oreams  of,  our  electric  cables 
must  be  confined  to  the  narrow  seas,  and 
the  wafting  of  "sighs  from  India  to  the 
Pole "  must  be  still  an  achievement  known 
only  in  the  domain  of  poetry. 
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HOW    DUMAS    WROTE    "MONTE    CRISTO." 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
HOW  DUMAS  WROTE  "MONTE   CRISTO." 

People  are  always  very  anxious,  says 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  in  a  recent  pamphlet, 
to  know  how  my  works  were  composed,  and 
above  all,  who  wrote  them,  and  naturally, 
those  works  that  have  attained  the  greatest 
success  have  had  their  paternity  most  ob- 
stinately questioned.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  was 
written  by  Fiorentino. 

Let  me  here  relate  how  I  came  to  write 
that  romance,  a  work  which  to  this  day  still 
continues  to  be  reprinted. 

In  1841,  I  was  living  in  Florence.  In 
that  year,  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  was  also 
living  there,  in  the  charming  villa  of  Quarto, 
where  every  Frenchman  was  desirous  of  be- 
ing presented  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  "  City 
of  the  Medicis."  This  formality  had  been 
gone  through  by  me  in  1834,  so  that,  on  my 
second  visit  to  Florence  in  1840,  I  found 
myself,  as  it  were,  on  the  footing  of  an  old 
friend  of  the  exiled  family.  I  was  in  the 
habit,  indeed,  of  going  every  day  to  visit 
the  prince  at  Quarto. 

One  day,  Prince  Jerome  said  to  me,  al- 
luding to  his  son :  **  Napoleon  is  leaving  the 
service  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  is  returning  to 
Florence.  He  does  not  wish,  as  you  can 
well  understand,  to  run  the  risk  of  serving 
against  France.  So  directly  he  arrives,  I 
shall  introduce  him  to  you,  that  you  may 
not  only  tell  him  all  about  France,  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  but  also,  if  you  have  time, 
make  with  him  some  slight  expeditions  in 
Italy." 

*'  Has  ho  seen  the  island  of  Elba  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. 

"  No." 

"  Well,  I  will  take  him  there,"  I  said, 
**  if  your  highness  thinks  proper.  It  is  but 
right  that  the  nephew  of  the  emperor  should 
finish  his  education  by  a  historical  pilgrim- 
age like  that." 

Therefore,  when  the  Prince  Napoleon  ar- 
rived, he  found  every  thing  arranged  be- 
tween his  father  and  myself,  and  after  a  few 
days  devoted  to  his  family  and  friends,  we 
set  out  in  the  prince's  carriage  for  Leghorn. 
I  was  at  that  time  cight-and-thirty,  and  the 
prince  scarcely  nineteen. 

The  next  morning,  at  about  five  o'clock, 
we  landed  in  a  small  boat  in  Porto-Ferrajo, 
in  Elba. 


After  having  thoroughly  wandered  over 
the  island,  we  resolved  to  make  a  shooting 
expedition  to  Pianosa,  a  low  island  scarcely 
elevated  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
abounding  in  rabbits  and  red  partridges. 
Unfortunately,  we  had  forgotten  to  bring  a 
dog.  A  man,  however,  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  black  and  white  cur,  ofiered  himself,  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  two  pauls,  to 
carry  our  game-bag,  and  to  lend  us  his  dog 
besides.  By  its  assistance,  we  were  enabled 
to  kill  a  dozen  partridges,  which  the  owner 
of  the  dog  very  conscientiously  picked  up. 
As  he  put  each  partridge  into  his  bag,  the 
good  man  kept  exclaiming,  glancing  with  a 
sigh  towards  a  magnificent  rock  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  high :  <<  Ah,  your  excellencies^ 
if  you  went  there,  you  would  have  capital 
sport." 

'*  Well,  what  is  there  to  be  got  there, 
after  all?  "  I  asked  him  at  last. 

«  Whole  herds  of  wild-goats  :^the  island 
is  full  of  them." 

''And  what  is  the  name,  then,  of  that 
happy  island  P  " 

"  It  is  called  The  Island  of  Monte  Crista.'* 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heaid 
the  name  of  Monte  Cristo. 

The  next  day  we  set  out  for  the  island. 
The  weather  was  beautiful,  with  just  enough 
wind  to  fill  the  sail,  which,  seconded  by  tha 
oars  of  our  two  sailors,  made  us  do  the  throe 
leagues  in  less  thaYi  an  hour.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, Monte  Cristo  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  increase  gradually 
in  size,  like  the  giant  Adamastor.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock,  we  were  within  two  or  three 
pulls  of  the  centre  of  a  little  port.  We  held 
our  guns  in  our  hands,  ready  to  jump  out, 
when  one  of  the  two  rowers  exclaimed: 
''  Your  excellencies  are  doubtless  aware  that 
the  island  of  Monte  Cristo  is  deserted,  and 
that  at  whatever  port  we  enter  after  we  have 
touched  here,  we  shall  be  liable  to  five  ox 
six  days  of  quarantine." 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  the  prince,  "what  do 
you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  say,"  he  replied,  "that  this  man  baa 
done  well  to  warn  us  before  landing ;  but 
ho  would  have  done  still  better  if  he  had 
warned  us  before  setting  out." 

"Then  you  don't  think  the  five  or  six 
goats  we  may  kill  are  worth  suffering  five 
or  six  days'  quarantine  P  " 

"  And  you  P" 
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"I?  Oh,  I  have  no  great  passion  for 
goats,  and  I  have  a  gpreat  dislike  for  quaran- 
tine, so  that  if  you  don't  object —  " 

"WeU?" 

«  We  \7ill  simply  make  the  circumference 
of  the  island/' 

«  For  what  purpose  ?  " 
To  settle  its  geographical  position." 
Settle  its  geographical  position,"  said 
the  prince,  "  if  you  like ;  but  what  good  will 
it  do  you  ?  " 

"  It  will  serve,"  I  said,  "  in  memory  of 
the  voyage  I  have  had  the  honor  of  making 
with  you.  It  will  serve  to  give  the  title  of 
The  Island  of  Monte  Cristo  to  some  romance 
I  may  hereafter  write." 

"Let  us  make,  then,  the  circuit  of  the 
island,"  he  replied ;  "  and  send  me  the  first 
impression  of  your  work." 

Eight  days  afterwards,  we  rctured  to 
Florence.  Towards  the  year  1843,  being 
in  France,  I  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Messrs.  Bethune  and  Plon  to  write  a  work 
in  eight  volumes,  called  Wanderings  in  Paris. 
I  had  at  first  intended  to  have  done  the 
matter  very  simply,  commencing  at  the 
Barrier  du  Tr6ne,  and  finishing  at  the  Bar- 
rier de  I'Etoile;  touching  with  the  right 
hand  the  Barrier  de  Clichy,  and  with  the 
left  the  Barrier  du  Maine ;  when  one  morn- 
ing Bethune  came  to  tell  me,  in  his  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  partner,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  have  a  mere  historical  and 
archieological  production,  but  that  he  meant 
to  have  a  romance— about  any  thing  I  liked, 
it  is  true,  so  long  as  it  was  interesting,  but 
provided  also  that  the  wanderings  in  Paris 
formed  no  part  of  it.  He  had  had  his  head 
turned  by  the  success  of  Eugene  Sue.  As, 
however,  it  was  just  as  easy  for  me  to  write 
a  romance  as  to  write  my  Wanderings  in 
Paris,  I  set  about  to  find  materials  for  this 
work  of  Messrs.  Bethune  and  Plon. 

I  had  some  time  previously  read  in  The 
Police  Unveiled  of  Peuchet  a  story  about 
twenty  pages  in  length,  called,  I  believe, 
"  The  Diamond  and  the  Revenge."  What- 
ever it  was,  it  was  very  foolish,  and  those 
who  doubt  it,  had  better  read  it.  Never- 
theless, at  the  bottom  of  that  oyster  there 
was  a  pearl — a  rough  pearl,  without  shape 
or  value,  it  is  true,  but  a  pearl  merely  re- 
qtiiring  the  hand  of  the  jeweller.  I  resolved 
to  apply  to  the  Wanderings  in  Paris  the 
plot  which  I  might  draw  firom  thii  story ;  so 


I  set  myself  down,  in  consequence,  to  that 
work  of  the  brain  which  with  me  always 
precedes  the  mere  manual  labor.  The  first 
outline  of  the  plot  was  this : — 

A  nobleman,  very  rich,  dwelling  in  Borne, 
calling  himself  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo, 
was  to  do  some  great  service  to  a  young 
French  traveller,  and,  in  exchange  for  the 
service,  was  to  ask  him  to  be  his  guide  when 
he  in  his  turn  should  visit  Paris.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  visit  to  Paris  was  to  have  for  ap- 
pearance curiosity,  but  in  reality  revenge. 
In  the  course  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  the  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo  was  to  find  out  his  secret 
enemies,  who  had  condemned  him  in  his 
youth  to  a  captivity  of  six  years.  His  for- 
tune was  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
vengeance. 

I  commenced  the  work  in  this  form,  and 
I  finished  about  a  volume  and  a  half  of  it. 
In  that  volume  and  a  half  are  comprised  all 
Albert  de  Morcerf  s  adventures  in  Home, 
and  those  of  Franz  d'Epinay  until  his  arrival 
in  Paris. 

I  was  just  there  when  I  happened  to  speak 
to  Maquet,  with  whom  I  had  (dready  worked 
in  collaboration.  I  told  him  what  I  had 
done,  and  what  I  still  intended  to  do. 

**  1  think,"  he  said,  **  that  you  are  pass- 
ing over  the  most  important  part  of  the  life 
of  your  hero^that  is  to  say,  over  his  amours 
with  the  Catalan,  over  the  treason  of  Dan- 
glars  and  Fernand,  and  over  the  ten  years 
in  prison  with  the  Abbd  Faria." 

I  answered :  "  I  intend  to  relate  all  that." 

He  replied :  "  You  cannot  tell  it  all  in 
five  or  six  volumes,  and  you  have  but  five 
or  six  volumes  left." 

'*  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  I  said.  "  Come 
and  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  and  we  will 
talk  about  it." 

During  that  evening,  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning,  I  thought  over  Maquet's  re- 
marks, and  they  appeared  so  true,  that  they 
prevailed  over  my  previous  intentions.  So, 
when  he  came  the  next  day,  he  found  the 
work  cut  out  into  three  distinct  parts— > 
Marseille,  Rome,  Paris. 

That  same  evening,  we  made  together  the 
plan  of  the  first  five  volumes :  one  of  them 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  introduction,  three 
to  the  captivity,  and  the  last  two  to  the  es- 
cape and  recompense  of  the  Morells.  The 
remainder,  without  being  entirely  finished, 
was  quite  planned  out 
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Maquct  believed  he  had  done  me  only  a 
friendly  service ;  I  maintain  that  he  did  the 
work  of  a  coUaborcUeur, 

Thus  TJie  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  com- 
menced by  me  in  my  Wanderings  in  Paris, 
turned  by  degrees  into  a  romance,  and  found 
itself  at  last  completed  by  Maquet  and  my- 
self together. 

Every  one,  though,  is  yet  at  liberty  to 
find  in  The  Count  of  Monte  Criato  any  other 


source  than  I  have  said ;  but  he  wiU  be  very 
clever  if  he  finds  one. 

Thus  is  briefly  told,  by  the  author  him- 
self, the  origin  of  the  most  remarkable 
romance  of  our  time;  and  we  waive  our 
ordinary  rule  against  the  admission  of  trans- 
lations, in  order  that,  by  its  nublication, 
the  fame  of  M.  Dumas  may  be  cleared  from 
certain  charges  of  plagiarism  in  the  eyes  of 
many  whom  his  own  statement  would  never 
reacn. 


Mr.  Mathibu,  surgical  instrument  maker, 
has  produced  a  vegetable  grease,  which  is  both 
viscid  and  elastic.  He  calls  it  Heoeone^  to  indi- 
cate that  it  consists  principally  of  essence  of 
caontchouc,  or  of  very  pure  caoutchonc,  ex- 
tracted from  the  hevaea  guyaniensis,  or  india- 
rubber  tree  of  Guiana,  and  that  it  is  prepared  at 
a  very  elevated  temperature.  This  now  prep- 
aration po5ses6os  very  remarkable  properties, 
and  will  render  important  services  to  many 
branches  of  industry.  It  adheres  strongly  to 
the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied ;  it  never  be- 
comes oxidized  under  the  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric agencies ;  but  renders  unoxidizable,  and 
preserves  from  rust,  all  kinds  of  iron,  copper, 
and  steel  implements,  etc.,  and  polished  metals 
generally,  upon  the  surface  of  livhich  it  forms  a 
film  of  extreme  thinness.  Surgical  instruments, 
domestic  utensils,  machines,  arms,  weapons, 
etc.,  can  by  its  means  be  kept  alwaj's  clean  and 
bright.  The  lubricating  properties  of  Heveone 
aro  even  more  astonishing :  applied  to  jiistons, 
axles,  hinges,  pumps,  pivots,  screws,  etc.,  it 
diminishes  friction,  rendering  their  action  quite 
free  and  smooth.  It  never  loses  its  viscidity, 
or  becomes  dry,  nor  oxidizes  or  combines  with 
the  metal.  iTeveone,  as  a  coating  impermeable 
to  water,  powerfully  contributes  to  keep  leather, 
and  articles  manufactured  of  it,  intact  and 
cleai^;  boots,  harness,  straps,  etc.,  it  protects 
from  the  extremes  of  dryness  and  moisture, 
communicating  to  them  the  greatest  suppleness, 
and  preserving  them  from  decay.  Its  salutary 
effects  extend  also  to  wood  exposed  to  the 
weather,  as  in  gun  carnages ;  and  not  the  least 
of  its  important  applications  is  that  to  the  in- 
terior of  guns  and  rifles,  rendering  them  much 
easier  to  clean,  and  to  require  cleaning  loss 
frequently. —  Welcome  Guest, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. — A  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten of  the  life  and  character  of  this  erratic  and 
erring  »>on  of  genius,  and  a  good  deal  that  is 
supposititious  and  incorrect.  An  English  writer, 
a  Dr.  Maudsloy,  has  made  Poo  the  subject  of 


an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  tn 
which  I  find  this  sentence  respecting  Poe's  par- 
entage : — 

"  So  David  Poe  fthe  father  of  Edgar]  bade 
farewell  to  law,  of  which  he  had  been  a  student, 
and  with  Elizabeth  Arnold,  the  beautiful  actress, 
went  forth  into  the  wide,  wide  world." 

David  Poe  was  an  actor  before  he  ever  saw 
his  wife.  He  was  a  vouog  lawyer  or  student  of 
law  in  Baltimore,  who,  with  one  or  two  other 
young  men  of  that  city,  about  the  year  1803,  be- 
came, as  the  phrase  is,  "stage-mad."  They 
came  to  Richmond  soon  after,  and  Poe  was  a 
regular  actor  in  the  Virginia  company  of  come- 
dians. At  that  time*  belonging  to  the  same 
company,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  an  Eog^ 
lish  actor  and  actress,  he  an  admirable  comic 
actor,  she  a  sweet,  pretty,  modest  little  woman, 
very  good,  and  a  great  favorite  in  tho  walks  of 
minor  comedy,  such  as  jRostna,  etc.  Not  long 
after  Poe's  appearance  on  the  Richmond  boards, 
Hopkins  died,  and  a  year  or  so  after  that  Poe 
married  the  widow,  of  which  marriage  Edgar 
was  the  offspring,  the  onlv  one,  I  l^lieve.  I 
knew  them  all  well.  Hopkins  was  a  man  of 
classical  education  and  of  much  wit ;  the  elder 
Poe  was  educated,  clever,  and  agreeable.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  career  or  fate  of  Poe 
and  his  wife,  as  I  left  Virginia  a  year  or  two 
after  their  marriage.  The  PMlade/phia  Bulletin 
says  **  they  died  in  utter  destitution. "^-iVbfiofia/ 
Intelligencer, 


Slavery,  as  Viewed  bt  ▲  Slave. — We 
reported  lately,  on  the  authority  of  a  Georgia 
journal,  that  an  essay  on  slavery  by  a  Georgia 
slave  was  in  press.  The  result  is  before  as  in 
a  pamphlet.  "Slavery  and  Abolitionism,  as 
Viewed  by  a  Georgia  Slave,"  by  Ilarrison  Berry 
the  slave  of  L.  W.  Price,  of  Covington,  Ga. 

It  is  printed  by  Wood,  Hanleiter,  Rice,  and 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  will  be  famished  for 
25  cents  per  copy. 

It  is  a  remarkable  work  and  shall  be  noticed 
more  fully. — Charleston  Courier,  16  March, 
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From  BenUey*8  Miscellany. 

BEGOLLECTIONS  OF  G.  P.  R.  JAMES. 
"  Slioald  aald  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?  " 

When  the  writer  of  *'  Richelieu,"  encour- 
aged by  the  frank  praises  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  commenced  his  long  career  of  author- 
ship, I  was  travelling  in  Italy,  and  engaged 
in  studies  which  made  me  more  familiar 
with  the  middle  ages  than  with  modern  lit- 
erature. And,  on  my  return  to  England,  I 
was  hut  slowly  overtaking  his  rapid  powers 
of  production,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  as  my  friend  and  neighbor. 

We  were  both  residing  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  south  coast,  and  1 
certainly  never  enjoyed  splendid  scenery  in 
more  agreeable  companionship.  He  was 
at  that  time  occupied — as  usual — ^in  writing 
a  new  romance ;  or  rather  in  dictating  it — 
a  practice  which  he  informed  me  he  had 
adopted  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  who  (as  a  piece  of  authorcraft) 
thought  it  both  expeditious  and  economical. 
With  a  regularity  rarely  departed  from,  he 
was  steadily  at  work  with  his  amanuensis 
from  soon  after  an  early  breakfast  till  two 
o'clock.  He  then  walked  for  about  two 
hours ;  and  I  was  fortunate  when  he  made 
me  his  companion  by  taking  my  home  in 
his  way.    Pleasant  was  often  our  talk  while 

'*  High  o'er  the  hills,  and  low  ndown  the  dale, 
We  wandered  many  a  wood,  and  measured 
many  a  vale  j "  ♦ 

or  looked  from  some  well-known  steep  upon 
the  line  of  picturesque  and  rocky  coast  which 
lay  before  us  in  almost  Italian  beauty.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  a  natural  and  easy 
intercourse  can  be  enjoyed  with  one  who 
feels  that  something  not  too  common  is  ex- 
pected from  him ;  and  those  walks  will  be 
long  remembered.  On  his  return  he  dictated 
or  corrected  till  near  dinner-time,  and  in  the 
evening  (when  not  in  society)  he  looked 
over  his  manuscript  copy.  This,  till  he  saw 
"  daylight"  (to'  use  his  own  phrase)  in  the 
progress  of  his  story,  was  generally  his 
daily  routine. 

But  I  am  not  about  to  become  his  Bos- 
well.  It  is  because  the  notices  which  have 
appeared  since  his*  death,  while  doing  jus- 
tice to  him  in  every  other  respect,  have  been 
very  chary  in  their  acknowledgment  of  his 
talents,  that  I  am  induced  to  devote  a  page 
or  two  to  his   memory.      His  qualities  of 

*  Spencer. 
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disposition  have  been  dwelt  upon  as  they 
deserved.  His  active  friendship,  his  kindly 
feelings,  his  generous  hospitality,  could  not 
be  overrated.  And  why  should  not  his  tal- 
ents have  been  as  frankly  praised  P  Who 
has  replaced  him  ?  There  was  a  time  when 
one  or  two  three-volume  works  of  fiction 
yearly  from  his  pen,  seemed  to  be  thought 
so  absolute  a  necessity  by  the  public,  that 
it  might  have  been  supposed  the  machinery 
of  society  would  stop  whenever  the  supply 
should  cease.  Punch  might  smile  at  the 
two  cavaliers  who  had  so  often  appeared  at 
the  commencement  of  a  romance,  or  might 
have  represented  him,  pictorially,  as  grind- 
ing his  works  out  of  a  mill ;  but  in  how  few 
of  our  writers  can  we  now  look  for  the  same 
unaffected  ftyle,  or  easy  narrative,  or  for 
the  pure  and  unobtrusive  moral  tone  that 
distinguished  every  thing  he  wrote?  Of 
how  few  works  of  fiction  can  we  say,  as  of 
his,  that  we  rise  from  their  perusal  without 
any  perversion  of  our  feelings  or  principles. 
He  had,  also,  that  power  of  productiveness 
which  has,  in  itself  been  considered  an  attri- 
bute of  genius.  Like  Scott  or  Voltaire,  he 
could  have  sat  in  a  library  of  his  own  crea- 
tion ;  and  if  he  had  not  the  power  which 
the  former  so  eminently  possessed  of  giving 
life  and  actuality  to  the  personages  he 
brought  before  us,  he  occasionally  followed 
closely  upon  his  great  master  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  and  events.  I  only 
write  from  memory;  but  I  may  mention, 
inter  alia,  the  thunderstorm,  in  "  Margaret 
of  Burgundy ; ''  the  trial  scene,  in  "  Corse 
de  Leon ; "  the  burning  forest,  in  "  Ticon- 
deroga  j "  the  Italian  lake,  in  "  PequineUo  j  *• 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  "  Forest  Days ; " 
the  attack  on  Angoul^me  and  the  battle  of 
Jarnac,  in  the  **  Man  at  Arms ;  ^  and  the 
revolt  at  Barcelona,  in  "De  L'Ormej"  a 
very  incomplete  list,  but  all  that  I  at  pres- 
ent recollect. 

There  was  one  quality  in  which  he  was  pe- 
culiar. It  was  the  natural  and  easy  intro- 
duction into  his  narrative  of  refiections  and 
remarks  that  often  show  great  knowledge 
both  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature. 

When  we  were  in  habits  of  daily  inter- 
course, I  mentioned  to  him  that  this  had  al- 
ways struck  me,  and  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  make  a  collection  of  them.  It  at 
once  involved  me  in  one  of  the  embarrass- 
ments frequently  consequent  upon  his  gen- 
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eroBitjr ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
made  me  a  present  of  half  a  dozen  of  his 
works,  at  the  same  time  wishing  me,  as  he 
thottght  proper  to  express  it,  a  less  dry  and 
laborious  occupation.  If  it  had  not,  he 
said,  been  for  the  awkwardness  of  a  writer's 
selecting  his  own  "beauties,"  he  should 
probably  have  undertaken  it  himself.  He 
even  fixed  upon  a  publisher.  A  variety  of 
occupations,  however,  local  and  political, 
prevented  me  from  proceeding  with  my  task 
beyond  sufficient  matter  for  one  small  vol- 
ume :  and  from  this  I  make,  at  hazard,  a 
few  brief  extracts. 

**  Eloquence  consists  not  in  many  words, 
but  in  few  ;  the  thoughts,  the  associations, 
the  images  may  be  many ;  but  the  acme  of 
eloquence  is  in  the  rapioity  of  their  expres- 
sion." 

*' It  unfortunately  happens  that  talent  is. 
less  frequently  wanted  than  the  wisdom  to 
employ  it." 

'<  Let  not  people  speak  lightly  of  lovers' 

auarrels.    Lovers  should  never  quarrel,  if 
liey  would  love  well  and  love  long." 

**  In  the  awful  struggle  which  has  gone  on 
for  affes  between  good  and  evil,  the  eye  of 
man  has  looked  upon  a  mass  of  agonv,  sor- 
row, and  despair  which— could  it  all  be  be- 
held at  once,  or  conceived  even  faintly — 
would  break  man's  heart  for  the  wickedness 
and  cruelty  of  his  own  nature." 

**  The  mirror,  like  every  other  invention 
of  human  vanity,  as  often  procures  us  dis- 
appointment as  gratification." 

''  In  the  sad  arithmetic  of  years,  multiply 
by  what  numbers  you  will,  you  can  never 
produce  one^and-tioerUy  more  than  once." 

"  Thouffht  loads  the  heart  and  does  but 
little  good,  when  our  resolutions  are  once 
taken." 

(« *  Providence,'  says  a  powerful  but  dan- 
serous  author  of  another  land,  <  has  placed 
Disgust  at  the  door  of  all  bad  places.'  But, 
alas  !  she  keeps  herself  behind  the  door  as 
we  go  in,  and  it  is  only  as  we  come  out  that 
we  meet  her  face  to  face." 

"  Servants  have  a  wonderful  pleasure  in 
revealing  useful  information  when  it  is  too 
late ;  though  they  take  care  to  conceal  every 
thing  they  see  amiss  whOe  their  information 
can  be  of  any  service  to  their  masters." 

"  Apprehension  is  to  sorrow  what  hope  is 
to  joy, — a  sort  of  avant-coureur  who  greatly 
magnifies  the  importance  of  the  personage 
he  precedes." 

**  Trust  a  woman's  eye  to  discover  when 


a  man  is  insincere.    She  can  always  do  it 
when  her  own  heart  is  not  concerned." 

"  Cast  that  man  from  your  society  forever 
who  does  or  savs  a  thing  in  your  presence 
which  vou  would  blush  to  have  said  or  dona 
yourself." 

"How  often  do  idle  words  betray  the 
spirit  within.  They  are  the  careless  gaolers 
which  let  the  prisoner  forth  out  of  his  secret 
dungeon.  The^  have  cost,  if  history  be 
true,  many  a  king  his  crown,  many  a  woman 
her  reputation,  and  many  a  lover  his  lady's 
hand.'^ 

"  The  great  mass  of  a  man's  mind,  like 
the  greater  part  of  his  body,  he  takes  care 
to  cover ;  so  that  no  one  may  judge  of  its 
defects,  except  they  be  very  prominent." 

"  K  we  miss  the  precise  moment,  whether 
it  be  by  a  minute  or  by  years  matters  not, 
we  have  lost  the  great  talisman  of  Fate  for- 
ever." 

But  it  is  not  by  such  fragmentary  speci- 
mens as  these  that  we  can  judge  of  Mr. 
James'  talents.  If  any  one  is  unacquainted 
with  his  works,  and  wishes  to  estimate  him 
as  he  deserves,  let  him  read  his  "Attila ; " 
which,  as  an  historical  romance,  has  rarely 
—except  by  the  Great  Master  himself— been 
equalled ;  and  having  read  it,  he  may  say  of 
him  in  the  words  used  by  his  guide  and 
friend  on  a  difierent  occasion,  that  few  writ- 
ers have  so  well  **  succeeded  in  amusing 
hours  of  relaxation,  or  relieving  those  of 
langor,  pain,  or  anxiety,"  as  the  author  of 
"  Richelieu  "  and  of  "  Attila." 

In  the  usual  intercourse  of  society  he  was 
rather  an  agreeable  companion  than  a  bril- 
liant diner-out;  and  even  the  brightest, 
amongst  these,  are  stars  that  have  their  pe- 
riods of  obscuration.  I  have  seen  the  elder 
Matthews  in  a  state  of  depression  which 
might  almost  have  threatened  suicide.  In 
an  hour  or  two  he  was 

"  Tlio  life  of  pleasure  and  tho  soul  of  whim," 

the  best  toned  and  most  gentlemanly  of  hu- 
morists. One  of  our  opium-eating  celebri- 
ties would  suddenly  become  silent  as  if  he 
had  been  shot;  nor  did  he  soon  recover. 
And  we  are  told  of  a  party  of  wit8-»one  of 
them  no  less  a  personage  than  Theodore 
Hook — ^that  having  been  invited  by  a  city 
notability  to  amuse  his  guests,  they  became, 
en  revanche,  solemnly  stupid,  reserving  their 
talents  for  an  after-symposium  of  their  own. 
But  whatever  he  may  have  been  generally. 
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I  remember  how  much  the  friend  we  have 
lost  contributed  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
evenings  I  have  ever  witnessed  at  any  din- 
ner-table, from  Albemarle  Street  to  my  own. 
He  was  unable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  accept 
my  invitation,  in  consequence  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  a  visitor.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day,  he  wrote  me  a  note  to  say  that  if  I  had 
still  a  vacant  place  he  would  be  happy  to 
come.  I  need  not  mention  how  I  answered 
it.  He  entered  the  drawing-room  with  an 
evident  determination  to  be  agreeable. 
Amongst  the  guests  was  one  of  the  "  best 
hands "  of  the  Quarterly  Beview,  who  was 
an  admirable  talker.  There  were  others  of 
some  mark.  And  for  five  hours  the  ball 
never  fell. 


But  cectus  duleea  valete!  I  must  bring 
these  reminiscences  to  a  close.  If  it  waa 
thought  by  the  Romans  to  have  been  an  act 
of  piety  to  preserve  from  desecration  the 
tombs  of  the  departed,  we  may  hold  it  to  be 
a  still  higher  duty  to  guard  their  memtiries 
from  wrong ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  wrong 
is  done  to  one  of  whom  we  may  say,  in  the 
language  of  Baasanio,  that  he  was 

" I'hehindext  man^ 

The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies  ,  .  . 
That  o'er  drew  breath." 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing as  he  merits  of  one  whom  I  so  much 
esteemed.  We  rarely  flatter  the  dead ;  and 
I  never  gave  expression  to  praise  with  more 
sincerity  than  now. 


On  the  Impediments  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Deci' 
mal  System  of  fVeif/hts  and  Measures,  and  the 
best  Watf  to  remove  them.  A  Lecture  delivered 
Dec.  13,  1860,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of 
Artp,  Adclphi,  London.  By  Frank  P.  Fcl- 
towM,  Esq.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Tub  incrodnction  of  a  decimal  system  of 
wci^fhts,  measures,  and  coinage  is  one  of  those 
Improvements  tiie  desirableness  of  which  is  all 
but  nniversnlly  aclvnowledgcd,  while  scarcely 
any  seriouH  effort  is  made  to  secure  its  adoption. 
Mr.  Fellows'  leetnro  is  an  earnest  and  sensible 
attempt  to  overcome  the  general  apathy  on  this 
subject.  Even  tboito  who  are  most  alien  to  tiie 
inconveniences  of  the  cxistinp:  system  will  be 
a!»toiii>hcd  at  his  statements  of  the  inextricable 
confusion  which  has  resulted  from  it ;  end  few, 
after  rending  the  evidence  which  he  has  collected 
on  this  point,  will  question  the  accuracy  of  his 
conclusion,  that  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
system  would  shorten  the  time  necessary  for  the 
acquii*iiton  of  arithmetic  by  at  least  one-half. 
Ho  points  out  that,  our  system  of  arithmetic  be- 
inj;  a  decimal  one,  it  is  only  natural  that  our 
weights  and  measures  should  he  arranged  on  the 
sumo  principle.  Ho  attempts  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion that  it  would  bo  very  difficult  to  bring  into 
familiar  use  a  number  of  terms  derived  from 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  sug^^stinj; — not,  wo  think, 
very  successfully — a  series  of  abbreviations, 
which  mi;;ht  be  substituted  for  these  terms. 
But  wc  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  impor> 
iaucc  of  this  difficulty  has  been  considerably 
overrated.  No  doubt  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  nystem  would  be  immediately  followed 
by  a  period  of  considerable  confusion ;  but  this 
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inconvenience  would  only  be  of  temporary  dura- 
tion, and  would  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  advantages  which  would  surely  follow. 
Russia  has  declared  that  she  is  only  waiting  for 
the  adhesion  of  England  to  this  system  in  order 
to  adopt  it  herself;  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  our  adoption  of  it  would  lie  the  si^^nal  for 
the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coinage  throughout  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe. — Spectator. 

An  ecclesiastical  Censure. —  Latimer 
having  claimed  free  reading  in  English  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  English  people.  Doctor  Buck- 
ingham, Prior  of  the  Black  friars,  denounced  bis 
pernicious  error,  saying,  "  If  that  heresy  prevail, 
we  shall  soon  see  nn  end  of  every  thing  useful 
among  us.  The  plont^hman  reading  that  if  he 
put  his  hand  to  the  p!ou{;h,  and  should  happen 
to  look  back,  he. was  unHt  for  the  kinp:dom  of 
heaven,  would  soon  lay  aside  his  labor;  the 
baker  likewise,  reading  that  a  little  leaven 
leaven th  the  whole  lump  would  give  us  a  very 
insipid  bread ;  the  simple  man  also,  finding  him- 
self commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  we  should 
soon  have  the  nation  full  of  blind  beggars.'' 


t» 


Katal  FAsniOKS.— Steel  corsets  are  begin- 
ning to  be  worn  by  frigates,  but  do  not,  in  the 
last  novelty,  come  up  to  the  bows  in  front  or  de- 
scend quite  to  the  other  extremity.  The  sides 
are  pierced  with  holes  for  the  arms,  forming  a 
stylish  openwork.  Canvas  is  less  employed 
than  formerly,  which,  during  the  prevalence  of 
Manch  winds,  is  not  to  be  regretted. — Pumh,. 
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From  Onco  a  Week. 


MY    ADVENTURB   IN  SEARCH    OF    GARI- 
BALDI. 

The  ass,  which  bore  my  portmanteau  and 
bag,  was  a  sturdy,  well-conditioned  ass,  with 
plenty  of  red  tassels  and  brass  belb  about 
its  bridle,  and  a  stout  peasant  lad  to  ensure 
with  his  cudgel  that  the  pace  was  a  fair  one. 
Much  of  the  summer  heat  was  over,  and 
though  the  air  was  rather  heavy  and  oppres- 
sive, we  made  very  good  progress  for  about 
seven  miles  or  so.  At  about  that  distance 
firom  Foudi  lies  a  group  of  cottages,  a  mere 
hamlet,  too  small  to  possess  a  church,  and 
where,  to  my  disgust,  no  hospitable  bush, 
hanging  over  a  door,  told  of  purple  wine 
within.  I  was  very  thirsty.  My  mouth  was 
an  oven,  and  my  tongue  painfully  parched, 
and  I  would  have  given  its  weight  in  gold 
for  a  tumbler  of  frothing  Bass ;  but  even 
country  wine  seemed  denied  me.  The  peas- 
ant boy  who  drove  the  ass  talked  patois,  and 
my  Italian  was  chiefly  learned  out  of  Dante 
and  other  classics  of  the  Amo,  so  we  were 
not  very  intelligible  conversationists;  but 
he  seemed  to  indicate  that  if  I  could  hope 
to  get  refreshments  anywhere,  it  would  be 
at  a  solitary  wayside  dwelling,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  ahead.  On  I  went,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  an  open  door,  and  a  leafy 
bush  above  it. 

In  a  chair  outside  aat  an  old  man,  appar- 
ently enjoying  the  evening  sun. 

"  Buon  giomo ! "  I  called  out  j  "  let  me 
have  some  wine,  and  iced-water,  too,  if  you 
have  it,  for  I'm — ** 

Here  I  was  cut  short  by  not  knowing  the 
Italian  word  that  stands  for  thirsty.  The 
old  man  never  moved.  Asleep?  I  drew 
nearer.  Yes,  asleep,  but  in  that  last  long 
sleep  that  none  can  break, — the  solemn 
sleep  of  death.  I  started  back  with  an  in- 
voluntary cry.  I  had  been  addressing  a  dead 
man.  The  occupant  of  the  chair  was  an  old 
—'probably  a  very  old— -man,  for  his  wrin- 
kled skin  was  yellow  as  an  antique  parch- 
ment, and  the  long  but  scanty  locks  that 
fell  from  under  his  black  skull-cap  were  as 
white  as  snow.  The  hollow  cheeks,  the 
•unken  features,  told  of  gradual  decay,  and 
though  the  glassy  eyes  were  open,  the  jaw 
had  been  carefully  tied  up,  and  a  fair  white 
linen  cloth  was  folded  around  the  breast  of 
the  corpse,  while  the  hands  were  decorously 
disposed  upon  the  iup,  the  withered  fingers 


extended  as  if  in  prayer.  On  a  nearer  scm- 
tiny,  I  observed  that  a  small  wooden  platter 
was  between  the  hands  of  the  dead  man,  and 
in  it  lay  several  small  coins  of  silver,  and  a 
much  larger  heap  of  copper.  I  now  breathed 
more  freely  as  I  recollected  to  have  heard  of 
a  singular  custom  which  prevails  in  Italy, 
and  with  which  all  old  residents  are  ac- 
quainted. When  a  death  takes  place  in  an 
indigent  family,  it  is  very  usual  to  deposit 
the  body,  dressed  in  its  holiday  clothes,  and 
with  a  plate  between  its  hands,  either  at  its 
own  door,  or  in  some  public  place,  and  to 
compel,  as  it  were,  this  dumb  and  insensible 
mendicant  to  solicit  alms  of  the  charitable. 
The  money  obtained  in  this  strange  way  goes 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  burial,  not  for 
the  coffin,  since  bodies  are  buried  uncoffined, 
but  for  masses,  flowers,  professional  mourn- 
ers, consecrated  candles,  and  a  sort  of  fu- 
ucral-fcast.  This  custom  explained  the 
pi-esence  of  this  ghastly  guardian  of  the 
threshold,  but  still  I  shrank  from  it. 

We  northern  folks  cannot  but  feel  shocked 
at  the  callous  manner  in  which  death,  that 
dim,  solemn  mystery,  is  greeted  by  the  na- 
tives of  South  Europe,  and  I  admit  that  I 
felt  a  very  great  inclination  to  pursue  my 
way  with  thirst  unslaked,  when  a  comely 
dark-haired  woman,  wearing  the  square  ker- 
chief of  the  Neapolitan  peasantry  of  that 
province,  came  courtesying  out  to  ask  what 
could  be  done  for  my  excellency's  service. 
Ashamed  to  run  away  from  the  presence  of 
a  dead  body,  I  conquered  my  repugnance, 
entered  the  cottage,  and  asked  for  what  re- 
freshments I  needed.  The  hostess,  a  buxom 
young  matron,  with  a  picturesque  jacket  of 
some  bright  color  and  an  immense  rosary 
instead  of  the  usual  golden  ornaments,  waa 
very  chatty  and  pleasant,  and  told  me  that 
the  Royalists  had  passed  by  that  very  after- 
noon on  their  foray  for  beaats  of  burden, 
but  that  she  had  no  doubt  but  that,  at  Oav- 
iaglio,  or  some  such  place,  I  should  procure 
a  carriage.  I  drank  my  wine  and  water, 
munched  a  few  delictout  grapes,  and  treated 
my  guide  to  wine  and  the  asa  to  water,  ail 
for  a  few  carUni,  and  was  taking  my  leave 
when  the  hostess  asked,  with  an  apologetic 
smile,  if  I  <*  would  bestow  a  trifle  on  grand- 
father P  " 

**  On  grandfather  ?  **  said  I,  turning  to 
where  the  rigid   figure  sat,  propped  with 
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cushions  in  its  arm-chair;  *'do  you  mean 
that  that  is  your  grandfather,  that — " 

"  Si  Signor^^  answered  she,  "  the  best  of 
parents,  the  dearest,  kindest  old  soul— so 
pious  too — ah !  what  a  loss !    Ah  me ! " 

Wonderful  how  the  moods  of  those  Ital- 
ians change !  She  was  actually  aobbing, 
that  smiling,  sunny-featured  woman,  who 
had  seemed,  while  tripping  about  to  fetch 
me  a  cool  flusk  of  the  best,  or  playing  be- 
tween whiles  with  her  two  plump-cheeked 
children,  perfectly  happy  and  content.  But 
how  little  can  we  judge  from  mere  outward 
show,  and  how  often  do  we  find  the  face  a 
sorry  index  to  the  heart !  She  was  evidently 
much  affected  by  the  mention  of  the  old  man 
-^cr  husband's  father,  she  said — ^who  had 
died  that  very  morning  about  dawn,  at  a 
great  age.  The  platter  was  to  collect  money 
to  buy  masses  for  his  soul,  she  said,  <*  not 
that  he  had  many  sins,  poor  dear ; "  and 
then  she  sobbed  again.  I  am  as  good  a 
Protestant  as  any,  but  whatever  I  might 
think  of  masses  in  the  abstract,  I  felt  that 
here  was  a  case  where  all  the  logic  of  Exeter 
Hall  would  be  wasted — ^these  poor  simple 
folks — ^it  was  plain  that  nothiag  but  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  they  were  bred  in 
could  carry  balm  to  their  bruised  hearts,  and 
I  felt  that  I  should  be  a  brute  if  I  were  to 
deposit  less  than  a  dollar  in  the  plate.  I 
laid  down  a  dollar,  accordingly,  said  a  kind 
word  or  two  in  my  broken  Tuscan,  and  de- 
parted, but  not  before  the  grateful  woman 
had  insisted  on  kissing  my  excellency's  gen- 
erous hand,  and  wishing  my  excellency  a 
prosperous  journey. 

We  stepped  vigorously  out  along  the  dusty 
road,  the  boy,  the  ass,  and  I,  and  though 
night  was  falling,  I  cared  little ;  now  we 
were  among  the  blue  hills,  and  out  of  the 
Pontine  marshes,  where  the  night  air  is 
deadly,  blowing  as  it  does  over  many  a  foul 
morass.  For  a  league  we  pushed  on  gayly 
enough,  but  then  came  a  broad  blue  flash, 
and  then  a  roll  of  thunder,  and  then  a  burst 
of  hail  and  heavy  rain,  while  the  flash  and 
roll  were  incessant,  and  the  sky  grew  pitchy 
dark.  Wet,  and  blinded  by  lightning,  there 
was  no  chance  of  making  our  way  to  the 
next  town ;  indeed,  the  road  was  no  longer 
to  be  seen,  except  when  a  flash  showed  it ; 
so,  after  a  short  council  of  war,  back  we 
scampered  to  the  little  wayside  hostelry  that 
wc  had  so  lately  left,  and  where  alone,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  boy,  we  could  hope  for  shel- 
ter. Soon  did  British  traveller,  donkey,  and 
lad,  stand  before  the  porch  of  the  small 
house  of  entertainment,  but  though  less 
than  two  hours  had  elapsed,  a  change  bad 
come  over  us  all.  The  donkey  shook  his 
dripping  ears,  and  hung  his  sleek  head 
wretchedly,  the  boy  was  wet  and  alarmed, 
and  I  was  a  draggled  object  to  look  upon, 
but  eagerly  bent  on  obtaining  shelter  and  a 
fire  to  dry  my  clothes.  Of  course  we  found 
the  door  shut,  and  the  arm-chair  and  its 
mute  occupant  removed  into  the  house. 
Nay,  but  for  the  drenched  bush  that  the 
wind  was  bufietting  backwards  and  forwards, 
we  should  not  have  known  the  house  from 
any  other  cottage,  seeing  it  as  we  did  by  the 
transient  glare  of  the  blue  lightning.  I 
lifted  the  latch,  and,  flinging  wide  the  door, 
entered  without  ceremony.  I  found  a  family 
group  assembled  around  their  supper-table. 
There  was  my  buxom  friend  of  the  afternoon, 
with  her  two  little  ones  nestling  close  to  the 
maternal  apron,  there  was  a  stout,  bronzed 
peasant,  her  husband,  and  a  tall,  black-haired 
girl,  who  might  have  been  the  sister  of  hus- 
band or  wife,  and  three  sturdy  younger 
brothers,  in  brown  jackets  and  crimson 
sashes,  eating  brown  bread  and  fried  beans 
in  a  way  calculated  to  have  given  Lord  Ches- 
terfield a  heartache. 

I  must  not  forget  the  other  member  of  the 
family-^he  dead  man^-whose  chair  stood 
now  in  the  chimney-corner,  which  no  doubt 
had  been  his  place  during  life,  and  whose 
blank  gaze  and  wan  face  were  turned  tow- 
ards the  crackling  fire  of  sticks.  The  plat- 
ted had  been  removed  from  between  the 
stifiened  hands,  the  linen-band  untied  from 
the  jaw ;  this  I  noticed,  but  in  no  other  re- 
spect had  the  body  been  disturbed.  Not  a 
look,  as  far  as  I  could  well  see,  was  turned 
towards  the  inanimate  member  of  the  com- 
pany. The  careless  Neapolitans  were  laugh- 
ing over  their  meal  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  death  at  all.  But  my  arrival  created 
a  sensation  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 
The  family  jumped  from  their  seats,  witii 
confused  and  terror-stricken  faces,  uttering 
a  profusion  of  imprecations  more  or  less 
pious,  or  the  reverse,  and  seemed  more  peri- 
turbed  than  they  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
arrival  of  a  chance  traveller.  I  accosted 
the  hostess  as  an  acquaintance,  mentioned 
the  raging  storm,  and  announced  my  inten* 
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tion  of  staying  all  night,  if  they  could  ac- 
commodate me.  I  cannot  say  that  they 
•earned  anxious  to  house  so  distinguished  a 
guest !  Indeed,  they  gave  me  a  clear  idea 
that,  but  for  shame's  sake,  they  would  have 
pushed  me  out  again  into  the  rain.  Of 
course  they  were  too  humble — ^thcir  poor 
little  hut  was  not  fit  for  such  as  my  excel- 
lency, nurtured  in  palaces,  etc.,  but  at  last 
they  gave  way,  and  promised  to  make  me 
up  a  bed  in  one  of  the  little  rooms  up-stairs. 
The  boy  and  donkey  they  absolutely  refused 
to  shelter.  No  plea  of  mine  or  entreaty  of 
hia  prevailed :  boy  and  ass  were  ruthlessly 
denied  accommodation,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  them,  with  double  pay,  into  the 
howling  storm,  to  reach  Fondi  as  they  might. 
Then  the  door  was  shut  and  locked,  and  a 
wooden  bar  put  across  it.  Sticks  were 
thrown  on  the  fire,  and  I  stood  before  it, 
drying  myself  as  best  I  might,  ray  baggage 
lying  at  my  feet.  The  people  went  on  with 
their  supper,  but  not  quite  as  light-heartedly 
M  before ;  their  mirth  was  not  so  loud,  and 
1  thought  they  often  cast  a  look  askance  at 
me.  Then  the  hostess  remembered  her 
-courtly  manners,  and  deferentially  asked  if 
the  could  have  the  pleasure  of  setting  any 
.thing  before  the  Signer  Inglese.  It  was  not 
•to  be  supposed  that  his  English  excellency 
oOuld  eat  beans,  but  perhaps  an  egg?  so 
fresh,  or  some  milk  and  chocolate?  or  a 
rasher  of  winter  bacon  ?  But  his  English 
excellency,  though  he  was  hungry,  said  not 
a  word  in  reply.  I  could  not  have  spoken, 
had  my  life  depended  on  my  oratory.  My 
heart  leaped,  and  then  stood  still ;  my  hair 
rose  bristling,  my  brow  grew  damp  with 
fear,  my  eyes  were  riveted  with  horror  and 
half  incredulous  marvel  en  the  white-haired, 
venerable  corpse  of  the  patriarch  in  the  arm- 
chaur.  And  no  wonder!  /  saw  the  dead 
num  move  !  The  glossy  eyes  rolled  horribly 
in  their  wrinkled  orbits,  the  jaws  relaxed 
#  into  a  yawn,  the  arms  were  stretched  as  the 
arms  of  one  awakening  from  sleep,  and  the 
old  man's  body  rocked  and  quivered  in  the 
arm-chair.  The  sight  of  that  yawning,  glar- 
ing, moving  corpse  was  almost  too  much  for 
tny  nerves.  I  clutched  the  arm  of  the 
hostess ;  with  a  shrinking  hand  I  pointed  to 
the  horrid  sight — ^the  hallucination— -aa  I 
deemed  it,  of  my  fatigued  senses.  Ha !  she 
•eea  it  too,  but  I  see  no  fear  on  her  face. 
Sorao  annoyance,  perhaps,  and   a  covert 


smile ;  surely,!  am  mistaken ;  but — ^no,  those 
dead  lips  move,  work,  speak !  Audibly  fall 
upon  my  agonized  ear  the  hollow  accents  of 
the  departed.  What  are  those  words  that 
break  the  silence  ?  What  fearful  revelation 
to  the  living  necessitates  such  a  breach  of 
the  laws  of  nature  P  What  secrets  of  the 
prison-house  are  about  to  be  dragged  into 
light  ?  Let  me  listen  to  the  dead  man's  aw- 
ful speech. 

*'  Che  ora^f*' 

"  What's  o'clock  P  "  that  was  all  he  said, 
upon  my  honor,  as  a  gentleman.  '*  What's 
o'clock  P  "  A  disembodied  spirit  bursting 
the  gates  of  night,  and  intruding  on  the  liv- 
ing, to  ask  what  o'clock  it  was  !  They  heard 
it.  They  all  heard  it.  And  my  tortured  ear 
was  next  insult^  by  such  a  peal  of  hearty 
horse  laughter,  begun  by  one,  chorused  by 
the  rest,  as  I  had  seldom  listened  to.  My 
brain  reeled.  Here  was  I,  in  presence  of  a 
corpse  that  demanded  to  know  what  o'clock 
it  was,  and  the  whole  company  were  laugh- 
ing like  a  menagerie  of  hysnas !  **  Che 
ora  ^  ?  "  repeated  the  dead  man,  into  whose 
eyes  there  gradually  stole  more  speculation 
than  becomes  the  defunct,  on  the  Swan's  au- 
thority. And  still  the  peasants  laughed, 
and  the  deceased  patriarch  became  more  and 
more  palpably  alive.  I  gasped  for  breath, 
so  utter  was  my  amazement.  I  had  read  of 
trances  and  apparent  deaths,  and  resuscita- 
tions, during  funerals  or  after  interment,  but 
never  had  I  heard  of  the  dead  alive  being 
welcomed  back  into  the  bosom  of  their  fam- 
ily, amid  peals  of  uproarious  laughter,  as  if 
their  revival  was  a  rare  joke.  But  when  the 
old  man  made  an  efibrt  to  rise,  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  but  rushed  to  the  door.  To 
my  surprise,  one  of  the  young  men  sprang 
up  and  set  his  back  against  it,  grinning  but 
resolute.  Another  jumped  from  his  chair  to 
reinforce. 

'<  Scusa !  signer !  "  said  the  landlord, 
<*  but  you  cannot  go  just  yet." 

I  insisted,  tried  to  force  my  way,  and  was 
good-humoredly  baffled.  I  got  into  a  tower- 
ing passion,  but  in  vain.  They  were  four  to 
one,  and  they  swore  by  all  the  saints  that  I 
should  not  stir  a  step.  I  had  come  for  my 
own  pleasure.    I  should  stay  for  theirs. 

«  Do  you  want  to  rob  me,  you  villains  P  ^ 
I  shouted. 

Gracious  signor,  the  ideal " 
Are  yott  brigmnda  P  '* 
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"  Signor,  vhat  a  blunder !  We  are  poor, 
but  honest." 

Then  why  ^ould  they  not  let  me  pass  P 
"Signor,  grandfather,"  —  that  word  ex- 
plained all.  I  turned ;  the  old  man  was  ac- 
tually seated  at  supper,  affectionately  waited 
on  by  his  two  daughters,  and  playing  a  cap- 
ital knife  and  fork  for  one  who  had  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  as  I  viewed  the  hoary 
humbtig,  who  I  now  saw  was  as  completely 
alive  as  myself,  "  your  precious  parent  was 
not  dead,  after  all  P  " 

They  confessed  that  he  was  not. 

"  And  his  pretended  death  was  produced 
by—" 

*'By  this,  signor  carissimo,"  said  the 
hostess,  opening  a  cupboard  and  exhibiting 
a  bottle  labelled  chloroform. 

**  And  this  atrocious  deception,"  I  began, 
but  was  again  interrupted  with, — 

**  Signor  Excellency,  have  a  little  pity  \ 
*We  are  poor  industrious  folks;  we  farm 
and  we  sell  wine ;  but  we  have  many  mouths 
to  feed,  and  there  are  debts.  This  is  a  harm- 
less plan  we  have  devised  of  raising  a  tri- 
fling sum  to  buy  seed-corn  and  oil  for  win- 
ter. If  grandfather  were  really  dead,  nobody 
would  grudge  a  few  carlini  for  his  burial, 
and  those  kind  souls  who  give  under  the 
belief  that  a  dead  hand  holds  out  the  plat- 
ter, will  be  all  the  better  for  it  in  purgatory. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  your  excellency  can- 
not go — " 

"  Cannot  go ! "    I  boiled  over  with  wrath. 

"  If  your  excellency  could  make  shift  with 
vei7  poor  accommodation  until  Friday ! " 

"Uptil  Friday!"  I  could  only  repeat 
the  impudent  proposal.  But  the  landlady 
and  her  spouse,  with  one  accord  though 
many  words,  proceeded  to  lay  down  before 
me  the  following  propositions:  imprimis, 
that  I  had  most  inconveniently  popped  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  pried  into  a  Blue  Beard 
chamber  I  had  no  right  to  know  the  secrets 
of;  secondly,  that  unless  the  delusion  were 
kept  up,  no  profit  could  be  expected,  but 
rather  popular  vengeance ;  thirdly,  that  the 
two  next  days  would  be  marked  by  a  con- 
course of  pilgrims  to  Fondi,  for  the  festival 
of  the  holy  and  miracle-working  St.  Some- 
body, and  a  plentiful  crop  of  small  coin  was 
expected.  The  fourth  proposition  was,  that 
I  should  remain  with  them  till  the  festa  was 
over  and  the  pilgrims  ^one  home,  that  I 
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should  be  fed,  cherished,  and  lodged  as  well 
as  could  be  expected,  for  the  moderate  re- 
muneration of  one  scudo  per  day,  and  that 
then  I  should  be  permitted  to  depart,  ob 
giving  my  promise  not  to  say  a  word  about 
my  unlawful  detention,  while  within  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

Who  would  not  have  stormed  in  such  a 
case  of  false  imprisonment  P  I  flew  into  <a 
passion,  and  threatened  dreadful  revenge. 
I  would  go  to  the  judge,  and  the  intendant; 
and  the  archbishop,  I  believe ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish consul,  I  am  certain.  Her  Majesty^a 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  should 
hear  of  it,  and  so  should  Garibaldi's  Eng- 
lishman. What  did  they  think  Lord  Palm- 
erston  would  sayP  To  my  chagrin,  they 
had  never  heard  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  all. 
They  were  obdurate,  for  their  profits  were 
at  stake.  After  an  hour's  fiercely  verbose 
argument,  and  five  minutes'  wrestling  with 
one  of  the  stout  young  cubs  who  held  tht 
door,  I  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  accept  the  terms  of  the  conquerora. 
VcR  metis  !  What  a  miserable  three  nighta 
and  two  days  did  I  spend  under  that  roof- 
tree,  guarded  like  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  spit^ 
of  my  parole,  for  there  were  always  a  couple 
of  young  peasants  at  my  elbow,  and  they 
watched  lesf-  I  shouM  reveal  the  secret  to 
any  stray  pilgrim !  I  slept  in  a  little  cock^ 
loft,  well  garnished  by  an  interesting  colony 
of  mosquitoes ;  my  bed  was  not  a  very  bad 
one,  with  its  clean  brown  linen  and  its  tick- 
ing stuffed  with  the  husks  of  maixe ;  they 
waited  on  me— the  womankind,  that  isr-r 
civilly  enough,  and  they  fed  me  with  the 
best  they  had  for  my  scudo  a  day,  not  tod 
high  a  price,  when  one  considers  their  en^ 
forced  monopoly  of  my  custom.  I  was  not 
very  uncomfortable,  physically  speaking,  and 
had  I  chosen  to  stay  for  my  own  pleasurOf 
should  have  been  content.  But  upon  com- 
pulsion !  I  roared  inwardly  with  bitterness 
of  spirit,  as  I  saw  the  humble  devotees  troop 
by  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Somebody,  and  sel* 
dom  fail  to  drop  a  few  baiocchi,  at  least,  into 
the  platter  of  the  venerable  old  scamp,  who 
sat  outside  in  his  chair,  as  rigid  and  sense- 
less as  chloroform  could  make  him.  And 
then,  the  torment  of  seeing  that  aged  im- 
postor, as  it  were,  off  duty,  and  in  the  fam- 
ily circle,  nightly  to  witness  his  recovery 
from  the  stupor  due  to  the  drug,  to  see  him 
yawn  and  stretch,  with  a  vivid  remembranot 
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of  my  original  terrors,  and  then  to  lose  my 
own  appetite  in  witnessing  his  abominable 
performances  aa  a  trencherman.  I  never 
thought,  when  I  heard  that  every  one  had 
a  skeleton  in  his  cupboard,  that  I  should 
ever  be  forced  into  intimacy  with  such  a 
grisly  piece  of  property,  that  I  should  break- 
fast and  sup  every  day  with  tho  family  skel- 
eton occupying  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
generally  demeaning  itself  as  the  founder 
.of  the  feast. 

He  was  not  a  bad* old  man  either;  a 
cackling,  child-petting  old  grandsire  he 
teemed,  when  desbting  from  his  praise- 
worthy exertions  for  the  benefit  of  his  rela- 
tives. His  third  appearance  before  the 
public  was,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  last. 
The  pilgrims  had  ceased  to  flow  past,  and 
the  carlini  to  rattle  in  the  plate,  and  the 
Dead  Alive  had  already  obtained  a  hatful  of 
asoney.  Besides,  the  old  gentleman's  health 
might  suffer  from  further  chloroforming,  his 
affectionate  relatives  being  resolved  to  post- 
pone his  final  and  legitimate  exhibition  as 
long  aa  filial  pity  could  contrive  it.  For 
these  various  reasons  the  show  came  to  an 
end,  and  my  imprisonment  along  with  it. 
The  neighbors  were  called  to  witness  the 
happy  recovery  of  grandpapa,  who  had  been 
three  days  in  a  trance,  and  suddenly  awaked 
amid  the  congratulations  of  his  kindred. 


All  incredulity  was  repressed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  four  sturdy  peasants  who  were 
ready  with  cudgel  and  fist  to  maintain,  if 
necessary,  that  their  progenitor  had  been  as 
dead  as  Julius  Ciesar,  and  was  now  as  liv- 
ing as  Mazzini.  And  the  timely  gift  of  a 
brace  of  dollars  brought  in  the  alliance  of 
the  church,  the  cur6  of  the  next  village 
publicly  avowing  the  resuscitation  as  a  pure 
miracle,  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  nor  entirely  divested 
of  reference  to  the  future  triumph  of  papal 
authority  over  heretics  and  red  shirts;  by 
which  we  may  guess  that  the  our6  was  of 
the  reactionary  party. 

I  departed  in  sullen  silence,  answering  no 
word  to  the  salutations  and  blessings  of  the 
Fhcenix  and  his  offspring.  And  they  wished 
my  excellency  a  good  journey,  and  called 
me  their  preserver,  the  hyprocrites !  I  got 
somehow  to  Naples,  through  the  burned  and 
pillaged  country,  but  the  time  lost  was  irre- 
vocable :  my  holiday  was  spoiled.  I  went 
to  the  front.  I  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
Garibaldi's  ragged  heroes,  and  I  nearly  got 
hit  by  a  shell  or  two  from  the  fortress,  but 
skirmish  or  battle  royal  saw  I  none.  Brief 
as  was  my  stay,  I  missed  the  homeward- 
bound  steamer,  had  to  wait  a  week  for  an- 
other, and  finally  reached  Dover  just  on  tke 
last  day  of  the  vacation. 

John  Habwood. 


Parti,  Friday^  March  Itt,  1861. 

The  precious  objects  foand  in  tho  summer 
palace  at  Pekin  are  now  on  exhibition  in  one 
of  the  pavilions  of  tho  palace  of  the  Tuilerics. 
They  are  well  worthy  the  curiosity  that  has  been 
attracting  such  crowds  to  visit  them.  There  are 
several  gigantic  vases  with  brilliant  enamelling, 
a  mugniHccnt  paj^oda  of  gilded  bronze  exquis- 
itely chiselled  and  adorned  with  jewels,  whim- 
sical divinities  of  enamelled  gold.  A  splendid 
costume  of  ilie  emperor  of  China  is  displayed 
upon  a  manikin.  Various  robes  are  superposed 
one  above  the  other,  mostly  of  silk  laminated 
with  gold,  overrich  in  embroidery.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  helmet,  steel  and  gold,  that 
rather  resembles  a  tiara.  It  is  very  delicately 
worked — light  and  ornamented  with  pearls. 

Tho  two  sceptres  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  are  shaped  like  a  very  elongated  C,  or 
rather  as  a  broad  bow,  the  ends  curved  in  and 


mnch  flattened  out,  to  admit  the  settings  of  jade, 
green  and  white,  that  precious  stone  of  which 
Chinese  poets  are  so  lavish  in  their  verees. 

Two  enormous  chimeras  weighing  each  above 
six  hundred  pounds,  present  every  possiblq  writh- 
ing of  form,  and  prove  that  the  Chinese  even 
surpass  the  western  world  in  delicacy  of  cnstmc. 
There  are  besides  various  monsters  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  characterize.  Such  utter  de- 
partures from  the  forms  of  nature  can  only  bo 
the  result  of  a  civilization  in  which  the  arhitranr 
has  usurped  the  place  of  free  art.  There  is 
enough  of  imagination  or  rather  fancy  displayed 
in  all.  Bat  it  seems  like  the  sickly  creations  of 
a  feverish  dream  in  which  all  shapes  mingle  and 
run  confusedly  into  each  other  giving  rise  to 
whimsical,  grotesque  combinations. 

The  admirable  porcelain  cups,  etc,  compare 
more  favorably  with  the  productions  of  Sevres, 
-^Daihf  Adpertiur, 
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From  The  SpectaUr. 
SEASONS  WITH  THE  SEA-HORSES.* 

Man  IB  a  purtuiag  and  deitroyiDg  animal. 
In  all  ages  of  the  world  he  haa  distinguished 
himself  by  the  amount  of  game  that  he  has 
run  down  or  rode  down^  that  he  has  slaugh- 
tered with  javelins,  trs|»ped  in  pits,  slain 
with  arrows,  shot  with  muskets,  or  otherwise 
secured.  Wherever  there  is  any  thing  to 
catch  there  is  pretty  nearly  always  a  man  to 
catch  it ;  and  if  there  be  not  one  close  at 
hand,  there  very  soon  will  be.  There  is  a 
rapture  in  adventure,  a  delight  in  danger,  a 
pleasure  in  acquisition,  a  satisfaction  in  kill- 
ing any  thing  with  your  own  gun,  or  getting 
any  thing  off  your  own  hook,  which  re- 
double the  locomotive  powers,  and  give  men 
a  proud  consciousness  of  their  superior  dig- 
nity. In  the  old  days  this  war  with  the  no- 
ble savages  of  forest  and  jungle  had  some- 
thing heroic  in  it ;  and  the  praise  of  being  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  if  literally 
understood,  is  a  fine  tribute  of  poetic  com- 
mendation in  which  even  Nimrod  himself 
might  exult.  Civilisation  diminishes  and 
even  destroys  the  opportunities  for  practising 
this  kind  of  heroism.  In  Europe,  and  in 
Epgland  especially,  the  dastardly  battue  is 
a  favorite  resource  of  the  degenerate  sons  of 
the  old  wolf-slaying,  boar-spearing  Celts  and 
Normans.  This  kind  of  killing  made  easy, 
however,  does  not  always  satisfy  the  more 
adventurous  of  our  English  sportsmen. 
Hence,  in  late  days,  we  have  heard  of  a  fa- 
mous crusade  against  the  lion  in  Africa, 
while  a  raid  on  the  sea-horse,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  just  now  provokes  the  enterprise, 
taxes  the  powers,  and  stimulates  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  sporting  manhood  of  England. 

Foremost  among  the  occupants  of  this 
new  hunting-ground  is  Mr.  James  Lamont, 
a  gentleman  who  appears  to  have  been  very 
nearly  everywhere;  that  is,  everywhere 
where  a  gentleman  ought  to  have  been.  He 
has  not  only  employed  his  old  battered  opera* 
glass,  he  tells  us,  in  its  legitimate  occupa- 
tion of  gazing  at  the  collective  loveliness  of 
London,  Paris,  Florence,  Naples,  and  New 
York;  he  has  not  only  seen  with  it  great 
raees  at  Epsom,  great  reviews  in  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  great  bull-fights  in  the  amphithmi- 
tn  at  Seville;  he  haa  not  only  used  it  to 

*  8ea90nM  with  the  Sta-Bonet;  or.  Sporting  Ad- 
vehtnres  in  the  Mortheni  Sflsii.    B  v  Ji 
£H.,F.ti.S.    Hum  aad  Blackett. 
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stalk  red  deers  in  the  Highlands,  and  scaly 
crocodiles  on  the  sand-banks  of  the  Nile,  to' 
read  hieroglyphics  on  the  temples  of  Thebes 
and  Karnak,  to  peer  through  loopholes  at 
the  batteries  of  the  Aedan  and  the  Malakoi( 
to  gase  over  the  splendid  cane-fields  of  the 
West  Indies  from  the  mountain  peaks  of 
Trinidad  and  Martinique,  over  Cairo  from 
the  tops  of  the  Pyramids,  over  the  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem  from  the  top  of  Mount  Calvary 
—but  he  has  taken*  the  measure  of  a  polsir 
bear  with  it,  and  explored  through  its  lens 
the  geological,  soological,  and  botanical 
characteristics  of  the  frosen  North. 

Mr.  Lamont  made  his  first  trip  to  Spit»- 
bergen  in  1S5S;  and,  notwithstanding  hit 
cool  reception,  he  was  so  delighted  with  the 
promise  of  physical  and  intellectual  recrea- 
tion, that  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  to  hav» 
another  trip  to  the  region  of  the  bear  and 
walrus.  Before  he  set  out  he  was  requested 
by  the  Liberal  party  of  a  Scottish  county  t» 
become  a  candidate  in  the  approaching  deo^ 
tion.  "  The  result,  by  a  very  narrow  majority 
proved  unfortunate  for — ^the  walruses ; "  and 
the  liberated  patriot,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Lord  David  Kennedy,  a  renowned 
Indian  sportsman,  got  on  board  a  dur 
little  tub  of  a  sloop,  the  Anna  Louisa,  abou 
thirty  tons  British  measurement,  sailed  from 
Leith  Boads  on  the  6th  June,  1659,  and  after 
being  nearly  run  down  by  a  tug-steamer 
during  a  dense  fog  off  Aberdeen,  and  beating 
through  the  middle  of  the  Orkney  Islands 
on  the  9th  and  11th,  with  a  heavy  sea  and 
the  wind  desperately  ahead,  ran  up  the  no* 
ble  Yamsen  Fiord  on  the  16th,  and  finally 
reached  Hammerfest  on  the  23d. 

Walrus-hunting  with  all  its  wild  excite* 
ment  soon  began.  Mr.  Lamont's  animated 
narrative  tells  us  how  the  boat,  propelled  by 
five  pairs  of  oars,  fiies  through  the  water, 
while  a  hundred  walruses  roar,  bellow,  blow, 
snort,  splash,  and  *'  make  an  acre  of  the  sea 
all  in  a  foam  before  and  around  her ; "  it  de^ 
scribes  the  harpooner  standing  with  one  fool 
on  the  thwart,  and  the  other  on  the  firont 
locker,  with  the  line  coiled  and  the  long 
weapon  balanced  for  a  dart ;  it  pictures  first, 
a  hundred  grisly  heads  and  long  gleaming 
white  tusks  appearing  momentarily  above 
the  waves,  to  get  a  mouthful  of  fiiesh  air^ 
then  a  hundred  brown  hemispherical  backs^ 
then  **  a  hundred  pair  of  hind-flippers  floor- 
iahingt  and  then  they  axe  all  down." 
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The  walrus,  sea-horse,  or  morse,  is  an  in- 
offensive beast,  if  let  alone ;  but  hunted,  it 
becomes  infuriated  and  dangerous.  It  staves 
in  boats  with  its  tusks,  or  charges  and  up- 
sets them.  A  poor  fellow,  the  harpooner  of 
a  boat  thus  capsized,  was  selected  by  one  of 
these  enraged  beasts  out  of  the  number  of 
those  precipitated  into  the  water,  and  nearly 
torn  into  halves  with  its  tusks.  In  hunting 
the  walrus,  the  calf  should  always,  if  possi- 
ble, be  struck  first,  fof  the  old  sea-horses 
have  a  "  curious  clannish  practice  '*  of  com- 
ing to  assist  a  young  one  in  distress,  and 
its  little  plaintive  grunting  cry  biings  the 
whole  herd  round  the  boat  in  a  few  seconds, 
rearing  up  breast  high,  with  frightful  men- 
ace of  deadly  aggression. 

Let  us  now  say  a  word  of  the  general 
equipment,  implements,  and  tackle  of  wal- 
rus-hunting, gathering  our  information  from 
the  vigorous,  dashing,  and  business-like 
narrative  of  Mr.  Lamont.  A  good  walrus- 
boat  for  five  men  should  be  twenty-one 
feet  long  by  five  feet  beam,  having  her 
main  breadth  about  one-third  from  the  bow. 
8he  should  always  be  carvel-built,  because 
this  description  of  boat  is  less  liable  to  dam- 
age from  the  ice  and  the  tusks  of  the  wal- 
ruses. Each  man  rows  with  a  pair  of  oars 
hung  in  grummets  to  stout  single  tholepins ; 
the  steersman  rowing  with  his  face  to  the 
bow,  and  the  harpooner  always  taking  the 
bow  oars.  Then  there  must  be  five  enormous 
lances,  with  shafts  nine  feet  long,  to  lie  on 
the  thwarts,  with  the  blades  protected  in  a 
box;  two  axes  for  decapitating  the  dead 
walrus,  five  or  six  sharp  knives  for  stripping 
the  skin  and  blubber  off  the  animal,  an 
ice-anchor,  a  compass,  a  telescope,  rifie,  am- 
munition, certain  |vovisions,  and  Tarious 
implements  and  utensils.  These  are  the  ab- 
solute necessaries.  One  luxury  is  allowed 
•-a  bag  of  mackintosh  cloth  lined  with  fur, 
to  crawl  into  in  severe  weather.  We  under- 
stand Mr.  Lamont  to  have  had  two  walrus- 
boats  built  in  Hammerfest,  and  to  have  en- 
gaged two  skilful  harpooners  and  a  crew, 
natives  of  the  North,  English  sailors  being  of 
little  or  no  use  in  the  walrus-boat  service. 
The  walrus  is  sometimes  killed  with  the  har- 
poon, sometimes  with  the  lance,  and  some- 
times with  the  rifle.  The  rifles  Mr.  Lamont 
and  his  friend  used  were  elliptical  four-bar- 
relled Lancastcrs,  of  40-guage;  with  a  charge 
of  five  drachms  of  powder  and  a  bullet  hard- 
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ened  by  an  admixture  of  tin,  they  generally 
succeeded  in  smashing  the  walruses'  skulls. 
Our  adyenturers  had  capital  sport,  killing, 
in  Spitzbergen,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1859,  forty-six  walruses,  eighty-eight  seala, 
eight  polar  bears,  one  white  whale,  and  sixty- 
one  reindeer ;  total,  two  hundred  and  four 
head. 

Spitzbergen,  if  we  except  the  settlement 
of  Smeerenberg,  or  Blubbers  Town,  has 
nerer  been  inhabited.  Discovered  in  1596 
by  William  Barents,  a  Dutchman,  it  became 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century 
the  seat  of  the  most  fiourishing  whale-fishery 
that  ever  existed.  Permanent  colonization 
was  contemplated,  and  merchants  offered 
rewards  to  their  crews  to  make  the  perilous 
attempt  to  support  human  life  there  during 
the  winter,  but  none  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  the  hazardous  experiment.  At 
length,  '*  an  English  company  hit  upon  the 
ingenious  and  economical  idea  of  trying  it 
upon  some  criminals  who  were  under  sen- 
tence of  death  in  London ;  but  so  terrified 
were  they  at  the  cheerless  prospects  which 
awaited  them,  that  when  the  fleet  was  about 
to  depart,  after  conveying  them  to  this  re- 
gion of  north-east  winds  and  early  snows, 
they  entreated  the  captain  to  take  them  back 
to  London,  and  let  them  be  hanged,  in 
pursuance  of  their  original  sentence."  A 
similarly  unfavorable  impression  of  the  Spitz- 
bergen climate  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  at  least  one  of  Mr.  Lamont*s  crew. 
One  day  some  of  the  sailors  were  heard  dis- 
cussing the  respective  merits  of  hot  and  cold 
countries,  and  in  answer  to  the  remark  that 
although  *'  neither  rum  nor  tobacco  grew  in 
Spitzbergen,  still  the  continual  *  blow  out  * 
of  fat  reindeer  might  be  considered  a  point 
in  its  favor,  the  dissentient  replied, '  Well, 
Bob,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  would  a  deuced 
sight  rather  go  to  the  West  Indies  and  be 
hanged  there,  than  die  a  natural  death  in 
this  here country.' " 

Hard  and  dangerous  as  is  the  life  of  tho 
Spitzbergen  walrus-hunters,  the  hides,  the 
ivory,  and  tho  oil  are  a  rich  material  com- 
pensation for  the  priyations  and  perils  which 
these  reckless  and  energetic  adventurers 
have  to  encounter.  Under  the  inducements 
offered  by  the  merchants  of  Tromsoe  and 
Hammerfest,  the  best  seamen  and  boldest 
spirits  of  the  north  of  )^orway,  *<  true  de- 
scendants and  successors  of  the  gallant  Yik- 
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ings  and  Berserkars,"  are  generally  found 
in  the  Spiubergen  sealers. 

Besides  bis  vivid  accounts  of  the  sports 
of  the  North,  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
record  of  grave  or  amusing  incidents,  Mr. 
Lamont  gives  us  occasional  notices  of  men 
and  manners,  or  jots  down  facts  of  natural 
history  that  came  under  his  own  observation. 
Thus,  the  clannish  practice  among  the  wal- 
ruses of  coming  to  assisi  a  calf  in  distress 
already  mentioned,  received  actual  illustra- 
tion before  his  own  eyes.  It  is  said  that 
this  practice  arises  from  the  habit  of  combi- 
nation to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  polar  bear. 
If  tempted  by  hunger  and  opportunity,  Bruin 
is  so  ill-advised  as  to  snap  a  calf,  the  whole 
herd  seize  him,  drag  him  under  water,  and 
tear  him  to  pieces  with  their  long  sharp 
tusks.  The  first  bear  Mr.  Lamont  secured 
was  found  bird's-nesting,  in  a  low,  black, 
rocky  island ;  multitudes  of  gulls,  fulmars, 
eider-ducks,  and  alcas  being  "  in  a  state  of 
great  perturbation  at  Bruin's  oological  re- 
searches." A  strange  prejudice  prevails 
among  the  people  in  most  parts  of  Norway. 
They  never  allude  to  a  bear  by  his  name, 
but  adopt  some  appropriate  eupheucism,  as, 
"old  Eric,"  or  "the  party  in  the  brown 
jacket,"  or  "  the  old  gentleman  in  the  fur 
cloak,*'  on  the  same  principle,  we  suppose, 
on  which  our  ancestors  avoided  directly 
speaking  of  the  fairies,  or  on  which  the  old 
Greeks  called  the  Furies  Eumenides,  or 
well-meaning  persons. 

There  are  many  passages  on  climate,  ge- 
ography, geolog)',  and  other  cognate  sub- 
jects in  Mr.  Lament's  briskly  written  and 
racy  volume,  on  which  we  would  willingly 
comment,  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
one  or  two  points  only.  We  have  long  un- 
derstood, to  use  the  words  of  a  splendid  ex- 
positor in  science  and  philosophy,  "  that  the 
vast  tracts  of  snow  which  are  reddened  in  a 
single  night  owe  their  color  to  the  marvel- 
lous rapidity  in  reproduction  of  a  minute 
plant  {Proiococcus  nivtdis),**  Mr.  Lamont, 
however,  who  is  certainly  a  man  with  eyes 
in  his  head,  and  the  gift  to  use  them,  states 
"  that  all  the  red  snow  which  has  come  un- 
der his  observation  has  been  simply  caused 
by  the  coloring  matter  contained  in  the 
droppings  of  millions  of  little  ants,"  and, 
while  allowing  that  minute  reddish  fungi 
afterwards  grow  on  the  droppings,  expresses 
his  total  unbelief  in  fungi  growing  on  the 


snow  per  ae.  We  neither  accept  nor  reject 
Mr.  Lament's  explanation,  but  in  our  zeal 
for  communicating  facts  observed,  or  thought 
to  be  observed,  we  take  pleasure  in  report- 
ing this. 

One  more  report  takes  us  "  into  the  deep 
waters  of  controversy  at  once,"  or,  rather, 
takes  our  author  there,  for  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  defending  any  hypothesis.  It  is 
our  part  to  record  hypotheses,  and  to  ad- 
duce the  facts  that  make  for  or  against  them. 
Mr.  Lamont,  then,  after  an  attentive  study 
of  the  arctic  animals,  declares  himself  fa- 
vorably inclined  to  "  the  theory  of  progres- 
sive development,  first  suggested  by  the  il- 
lustrious Lamarck,  and  since  so  ably  ex- 
pounded and  defended,  under  somewhat 
modified  forms,  by  the  author  of  the  '  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation,'  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Dar- 
Accordingly,  the  more  he  observes 


win. 


nature,  and  the  more  he  reflects  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  he  is  "  convinced  that  Al- 
mighty God  always  carries  out  his  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  animal  creation,  not 
by  '  direct  interpositions '  of  his  will,  not  by 
*  special  fiats  of  creation,'  but  by  the  slow 
and  gradual  agency  of  natural  causes."  We 
wish  we  could  exhibit  the  argument  which 
Mr.  Lamont  employs,  to  show  that  the  polar 
bear  is  only  a  variety  of  the  bears  inhabiting 
Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  or 
the  evidence  which  he  contends  we  have  to 
superinduce  the  belief  that  the  great  seal  or 
the  walrus,  or  some  allied  animal,  now  ex- 
tinct, has  been  the  progenitor  of  the  whales 
and  other  cetaceans.  One  fact  only  wc  will 
cite  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  creation  is 
the  result  of  "  slow  and  gradual  causes,  and 
in  opposition  to  that  of  abrupt,  unnatural, 
and  uncalled-for  interpositions  of  the  Divine 
will."  In  a  district  of  South  Africa,  not 
larger  than  Britain,  says  Mr.  Lamont, 
"there  are  well  known  to  exist  nearly 
thirty  varieties  of  antelopes,  from  the  huge 
eland  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  two  thousand 
pounds  in  weight,  to  the  diminutive  bluc- 
buck  of  eight  pounds  or  nine  pounds  weight, 
and  twelve  inches  high."  Now  that  each 
and  all  of  these  numerous  varieties  or  species 
of  antelopes  were  originally  brought  into 
I  being  separately  and  distinctly,  as  we  see 
I  them  now,  Mr.  Lamont  refuses  to  believe. 
j  lie  refuses  to  believe  that  one  variety  was 
Mpecially  created  for  this  petty  locality,  and 
I  another  for  that  j  that  there  was  a  special 
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interposition  of  Providence  to  create  a  vari- 
ety about  the  outskirts  of  the  desert,  which 
should  only  drink  water  once  in  three  or 
more  days,  and  other  varieties  which  should 
be  absolute  non-drinkers. 

Our  author,  it  should  perhaps  be  said,  ex- 
presses himself  interrogatively,  while  we  have 
taken  the  liberty,  without,  as  we  conceive, 
altering  his  meaning,  to  translate  his  ques- 
tions into  affirmation.  Modestly  disclaim- 
ing the  title  of  scientific  naturalist,  Mr.  La- 
mont  knows  how  to  observe,  and  not  only 
knows  how  to  observe,  but  htu  observed. 
fie  has  seen  vast  portions  of  South  Africa 
undergoing  a  rapid  desiccation,  a  desicca- 
tion which  he  thinks  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  various  antelope  transformations ;  he  has 
seen  the  white  bear  dive  for  a  short  distance 
like  the  walrus,  that  *'  plain  and  unmistak- 
able link  between  animals  inhabiting  the 
land  and  the  cetaceans,  or  whales,"  and  he 
conceives  the  polar  bear  to  have  become  a 


polar  bear  by  living  on  seals,  and  therefore 
supposes  that  the  seal  and  the  walrus  were 
originated  ^rst. 

Though  acknowledging  that  he  follows 
Mr.  Darwin  in  these  remarks,  Mr.  Lamont 
claims  for  the  chapter  in  which  he  vindi* 
cates  the  theory  of  natural  selection  an  in- 
dependent inspiration,  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  having  been  written  in  Spitzbergen 
before  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  was  pub^ 
lished. 

An  appendix  containing  a  list  of  fossils, 
etc.,  sent  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  an 
illustrative  map  of  the  north  of  Seotlandi 
Denmark,  Norway,  Spitsbergen,  etc.,  com- 
plete in  a  volume  which  we  have  found  en- 
tertaining, thoughtful,  and  spirit-stirring. 
One  special  merit  it  has:  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  rhetoric  in  it.  Mr.  Lamont  tells 
his  story  in  a  nervous,  direct,  intelligent, 
and  manly  way.  We  recommend  every  ono 
to  read  his  Seasam  with  the  Sea-horses* 


Earlt  Carltbse.  "  There  be  some  that  in 
conipo^iition  ure  nothing,  but  what  is  rough  and 
broken :  Q'ta  per  aalebras  altamie  saxa  cadunt 
And  if  it  would  come  gently,  they  trouble  it  of 
purpose.  Thoy  would  not  have  it  run  without 
rnbs,  as  if  that  style  were  more  strong  and 
manly,  that  struck  the  car  with  a  kind  of  un> 
evenness.  These  men  err  not  by  chance,  but 
knowiiin:ly  and  willin$>:ly ;  they  are  like  men  that 
affect  a  fashion  by  themselves,  havo  some  sin- 
gularity ill  a  ru(f,  cloak,  or  hat-band ;  or  their 
beards  specialty  cut  to  provoke  beholders,  and 
set  a  mark  npon  tliemselvcs.  They  would  be  rep- 
relicnded,  while  thev  arc  looked  on.  And  this 
vice,  one  that  in  authority  with  the  rest,  loving, 
delivers  over  to  them  to  be  imitated ;  so  that 
ofttimcs  the  faults  which  he  fell  into,  the  others 
seek  for;  this  is  liic  dnngcr,  when  vice  becomes 
a  precedent/* — Ben  J<MSon*s  Discoveries. 


they  conceal  nothing;  if  yon  mistake  them,  they 
never  grumble;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they  cannot 
laugh  at  vou." — PhilolHblon,  Richard  ae  Bury, 
Bishop  ofthirham,  1344. 

"  Kead  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider." — Ba» 
con^  Essay  on  Studies. 

*'  Few  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  that  economy  in  reading  which  se- 
lects almost  exclusively  the  very  first  order  of 
i  books.  Why  should  a  man,  except  for  some 
.special  reason,  rend  a  very  inferior  book  nt  the 
very  time  he  might  be  reading  one  of  the  very 
highest  order  '  " — Foster's  £ssa^. 


The  aiGHT  Usb  op  Books. — '*  Let  us  con- 
sider how  grcsit  a  commodity  of  doctrine  exists 
in  books — liow  easily,  how  secretly,  how  safely 
tlicy  expose  the  nakedness  of  human  ignorance 
without  put  ling  it  to  shame.  Tticso  are  the 
masters  that  instnict  us  without  rods  and  fenilas, 
without  hani  wonis  and  anger,  without  clothes 
or  money.  If  you  approach  them,  they  are  not 
asleep;  if  investigating,  you  iutcrrogaio  them. 


Early  Titpekart  Jobs. — "Eudaxus.  Yon 
are  no  good  friend  to  new  captains ;  it  seems, 
Irencus,  that  you  bar  them  from  the  credit  of 
this  service ;  Imu  to  say  tmtb,  mcthinks  it  were 
meet  that  any  one  before  he  came  to  bo  a  cap- 
tain should  have  been  a  soldier;  for parere qni 
nescit,  uescit  im/terare.  And  besiiles,  there  is  a 
great  wit>ng  done  to  the  old  soldier,  from  whom 
!  all  means  of  advancement  which  is  due  unto 
j  him,  is  cut  oft",  by  shuffling  in  these  new  cnpiains 
into  the  place  for  which  ho  hath  long  served,  and 
])erhaps  better   deserved." — Spenser's  State  of 
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THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  THE  PLANT AG- 

ENETS.  * 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Hume  when  Mr. 
Hallam  spoke  of  him  as  *'  the  first  writer 
who  had  the  merit  of  exposing  the  character 
of  Edward  I."  So  far  as  the  compliment  is 
deserved,  Hume  was  guided  to  the  truth, 
not  by  the  light  of  industry  and  historical 
criticism,  but  by  that  of  Scotch  prejudice 
against  the  invader  of  Scotland.  The  value 
of  his  critical  researches  into  this  period  of 
history  is  settled  at  once  by  his  countenanc- 
ing the  story  of  Edward's  massacre  of  the 
Welsh  bards — a  piece  of  carelessness,  or 
rather  of  indolent  injustice,  singularly  dis- 
graceful, since  not  only  is  the  story  unsup- 
ported by  any  shadow  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence, but  it  also  happens  that  no  centuries 
were  more  prolific  of  the  nonsensical  rhap- 
sodies of  the  bards  than  those  which  fol- 
lowed their  alleged  extirpation.  However, 
time  and  labor  enough — and  more  than 
enough— have  been  spent  in  confuting 
Hume.  He  is  honored  far  above  his  deserts 
in  having  his  loose  notions  combated,  as 
they  are,  expressly  or  tacitly,  through  a 
considerable  poition  of  Mr.  Uallam's  Con- 
stiiutional  History.  The  time  is  come  when, 
due  credit  being  allowed  liim  for  the  purity 
and  gracefulness  of  his  style,  he  may  be  set 
down  in  other  respects  as  simply  worthless, 
and  ignored  in  all  future  discussions.  A 
century  hence,  probably  even  the  University 
of  Oxford  will  remove  him  from  the  list  of 
standard  writers  which  she  recommends  to 
students.  About  the  same  period  she  may 
be  expected  to  discover  that  England  had  a 
history  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Mr.  Augustus  Cliiford  undertakes  to  clear 
the  memory  of  Edward  L,  not  only  from  the 
charge  of  injustice  and  cruelty  in  the  cases 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  but  also  from  that 
of  arbitrary  tendencies  in  his  domestic  gOT- 
ernment.  As  regards  Scotland  and  Wales, 
we  are  disposed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  accept 
the  vindication ;  and  even  as  regards  the 
charge  of  domestic  t}Tanny,  though  we  can- 
not go  the  whole  length  with  Mr.  ClifTord, 
we  admit  that  some  impression  has  been 
made.  The  substance  of  his  case,  as  re- 
gards Wales,  is  that  Llewellyn,  as  a  great 
Tassal  of  the  English   Crown,  bad  been 

«  7Afl  Grtattit  of  all  the  PUmia^tmtU,  An  His- 
torical Sketch.  By  Augustus  Clifford.  Lcmdou: 
Btiitley.    1660. 
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guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  contumacy  in  re- 
fusing to  attend  the  lawful  summons  of  his 
suzerain,  that  he  had  justly  forfeited  his  fief 
according  to  the  international  law  of  that 
age,  and  that  he  was  treated  by  Edward 
with  great  mildness  and  forbearance.    More 
than  two  years  were  employed  in  endeavors 
to  bring  Llewellyn  back  to  his  duty  as  a 
vassal  by  gentle  and  courteous  means.    War 
was  then  declared  against  him;  but  when 
he  had  been  reduced  to  sue  for  peace^  not 
only  were  mild  terms  granted,  but  much 
was  abated  even  of  those  mild  terms  by  the 
generosity  of  the  conqueror.    The  fine  of 
£50,000  was  remitted,  the  stipulated  tribute 
for  Anglesea  given  up,  the  hostages  re* 
stored.    Hume  suggests  that  the  fine  was 
remitted  because  "  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try made  it  impossible  that  it  should  be 
levied."     But  Mr.  Clifibrd  observes,  with 
great   truth,  that  a  designing   conqueror 
would    have    retained    Llewellyn    as    his 
debtor,  and  exacted  a  cession  of  territory 
on  default  of  payment  of  the  debt.    No 
Welshman  will  agree  with  us,  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  with  Mr.  Clifibrd,  that 
«  Edward's  real  purpose  was  to  make  Llew- 
ellyn his  royal  vassal  and  friend.''    It  seems 
to  us  a  just  observation,  though  pressed 
rather  too  far,  that  when  Llewellyn's  brother 
and  enemy,  David,  was  brought  by  the  king 
to  England,  and  created  an  earl,  with  a 
great  estate  and  an  earl's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, so  as  to  make  him,  by  interest  and 
connection,  an  English  noble,  proof  was 
given  that  the  king  had  no  sinister  design 
of  playing  off  one  brother  against  the  other. 
Had  there  been  such  a  design,  David  would 
have  been  subsidized  no  doubt,  but  he  would 
have  been  left  in  Wales,  instead  of  being 
thus  taken  out  of  Llewellyn's  way.    Celtic 
levity,  unveracity,  and  belief  in  prophecies, 
ultimately  drore  the  two  brothers  on  their 
ruin.    The  cause  for  which  David  was  con- 
demned and  executed  would  have  seemed 
sufficient  to  any  jurist  or  moralist  of  those 
times.     The  complicated   punishment  of 
hanging,  disembowelling,  and  quartering, 
to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  his  various 
offences  of  treason,  murder,  sacrilege,  and 
conspiracy,  would  seen  as  natural  and  regu- 
lar then  as  it  seems  revolting  now.    It  is 
absurd  to  fix  on  Edward,  individually,  a 
charge  of  peculiar  barbarity  on  this  account. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  rational  to  cite 
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the  separate  interment  of  different  parts  of 
Queen  Eleanor's  body  as  a  parallel  to  her 
fond  husband's  dismemberment  of  his  re- 
bellious vassal.  It  will  be  argued  by  Mr. 
Clifford's  opponents  that  he  assumes  the 
feudal  obligation  on  the  part  of  Llewellyn  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  distinctly  ad- 
mitted than  it  was,  and  that  he  generally 
treats  the  Celtic  principality  too  rigorously 
as  a  territory  governed,  as  to  the  rule  of 
Bucccssion  and  otherwise,  by  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  law.  Hume  probably  calls 
David  "a  sovereign  prince"  at  a  venture. 
But  we  apprehend  he  might  very  well  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Welsh  as  their  sover- 
eign, even  though  his  elder  brother  "had 
not  died  childless. "  The  settlement  of 
Wales,  after  its  annexation  to  England, 
was  conducted  in  a  statesman-like  and  be- 
neficent spirit,  and  after  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  native  laws  and  customs  of  the 
people.  None  but  very  fanatical  devotees 
of  "  nationality  "  can  doubt  that  the  annex- 
ation itself,  putting  an  end  to  incessant  raids 
on  the  one  iside  and  retaliatory  invasions 
on  the  other,  while  it  was  a  benefit  to  the 
stronger,  was  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  the 
weaker  nation. 

As  to  the  matter  of  Scotland,  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  that,  regard  being  had 
to  the  circumstances  and  sentiments  of  that 
age,  Edward's  conduct  was  as  defensible  as 
his  ambition  in  desiring  to  unite  the  whole 
island  and  put  an  end  to  border  wars  was 
rational  and  beneficent.  The  most  question- 
able feature  in  it  is  his  taking  advantage  of 
his  position  as  an  arbiter  to  obtain  pendente 
litCt  from  tho  suitors  for  the  Scotch  crown, 
a  recognition  of  his  doubtful  claim  to  the 
feudal  sovereignty  of  Scotland.  The  arbi- 
tration itself  was  certainly  not  undertaken 
by  him  without  due  invitation.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  the  first  of  the  four  guar- 
dians and  representatives  of  the  kingdom, 
wrote  to  him  "  entreating  him  to  approach 
the  Border,  to  give  consolation  to  the  people 
of  Scotland,  to  prevent  the  efiiision  of  blood, 
and  to  enable  the  faithful  men  of  the  realm 
to  preserve  their  oath,  by  choosing  him  for 
their  king  who  by  right  ought  to  be  so"  The 
'*  great  army  "  which  Hume  asserts  Edward 
to  have  carried  with  him  to  the  meeting 
at  Norham — thus  *' betraying  the  Scottish 
barons  into  a  situation  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  make  any  defence  "•« 
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vanishes,  under  the  critical  examination  of 
Mr.  Clifford,  into  the  elements  of  which 
Hume's  facts  are  commonly  composed. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  feudal  su- 
premacy of  the  king  of  England  was  not 
made  by  the  Scottish  barons  under  duress, 
though  it  was  made  in  expectation  of  his 
award,  and  is  somewhat  tainted  on  that  ac- 
count. No  satisfactory  proof  can  be  ad- 
duced of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Ed- 
ward to  disturb  the  continuance  of  the 
Scottish  royalty,  which  he  left  unmolested 
for  four  years,  and  with  which  he  then  inter- 
fered on  sufiicient  feudal  grounds.  The  jus- 
tice of  his  decision  as  arbiter  in  favor  of 
Baliol  is  not  questionable ;  and  that  he 
should  have  decided  justly  is  a  considerable 
proof  of  his  good  faith  in  the  whole  trans- 
action. Had  his  designs  been  sinister,  his 
policy  would  have  been  to  set  up  a  usurper, 
whose  only  title  would  have  been  the  protec- 
tion of  his  patron,  or  even  to  have  embraced 
the  doctrine  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
was  partible  between  the  three  female  lines, 
and  to  have  weakened  it  fatally  by  division. 

We  presume  Mr.  Clifford  will  never  think 
of  venturing  his  person  north  of  the  Tweed 
after  his  handling  of  Robert  Bruce  and 
"  Walleys,  or  Wallace."  He,  however, 
makes  out  a  strong  case  for  pronouncing 
Bruce,  who  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
feudal  superiority  of  Edward,  not  the  patriot 
leader  that  our  fancy  has  painted  him,  but 
a  Norman  adventurer  on  the  look-out  for  a 
kingdom,  which  he  most  gallantly  and  skil- 
fully won.  It  is  a  still  unkindcr  cut  to  make 
out  that  the  victor  of  Bannockburn  was 
more  a  Yorkshircman  than  a  Scotchman. 
The  magnitude  of  Wallace's  glory  had  al- 
ready been  considerably  reduced  by  tho  crit- 
icism of  Lingard.  The  "  Lion  "  appeared 
in  only  two  battles— that  of  Stirling,  which 
he  won,  with  small  exertion  of  military  ge- 
nius, through  the  insane  presumption  of  the 
English  commanders— and  that  of  Falkirk, 
in  which  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  sank 
to  rise  no  more.  He  is  more  than  once 
compared  by  Mr.  Clifford  to  Nana  Sahib, 
and  unquestionably  the  atrocities  laid  to  his 
charge  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of 
Cawnpore.  In  Wallace's  raid  on  the  north- 
ern counties  of  England,  neither  age  nor  sex 
was  spared.  English  men  and  women  were 
made  to  dance  naked  before  the  "hero," 
while  he  pricked  them  with  swords  an4 
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lances ;  infants  were  slain  at  their  mothers' 
breasts,  and  a  whole  schoolful  of  boys  was 
burnt  alive.  Priests  and  monks  were  in- 
volved in  the  general  massacre.  Hume 
speaks  philosophically  of  these  exploits  as 
"  some  acts  of  violence  committed  during  the 
fury  of  war/'  but  Scottish  minstrelsy  cel- 
ebrates them  in  a  simpler  strain.  The  death 
of  Wallace  )n  the  national  cause  has  natu- 
rally exalted  his  name  and  extenuated  his 
atrocities  in  the  eyes  of  his  compatriots ; 
yet  to  treat  him  as  a  national  hero  is  to  con- 
demn the  Scottish  nation,  who  unquestion- 
ably left  him,  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  with- 
out sympathy  or  support.  In  excepting  this 
bloodthirsty  "  patriot "  from  his  magnani- 
mous clemency,  Edward  was  certainly  jus- 
tified by  the  sentiment  of  his  own  age.  We 
expect  some  Scottish  champion  to  take  up 
his  pen  against  the  iconoclast  of  Scottish 
heroism,  and  in  the  mean  time  hold  our  judg- 
ment somewhat  in  suspense. 

The  garrison  of  Stirling,  under  Oliphant, 
held  out  against  Edward  for  three  months 
after  the  complete  submission  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  and  its  authorities,  as  private 
adventurers;  and  after  a  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive siege,  were  compelled,  by  the  immi- 
nence of  an  assault,  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. Edward  spared  the  lives  of  the  whole 
garrison,  with  the  exception  of  one  English 
traitor  found  among  them,  and  only  ordered 
them  into  temporary  confinement,  "  without 
chains."  History  may  contemptuously  per- 
mit prejudice  to  stigmatize  this  conduct  as 
*<  ungenerous."  What  would  be  said  if  the 
governor  of  Messina  were  to  hold  out  for 
several  months  on  his  private  account,  and 
cause  great  expense  and  efiusion  of  blood, 
after  the  flight  or  abdication  of  Francis  II.? 

With  regard  to  domestic  affairs,  ^Ir.  Clif- 
ford fails  to  convince  us  that  Edward  did 
not  display  some  arbitrary  tendencies  and 
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do  some  despotic  acts,  or  that  those  who 
withstood  his  encroachments,  even  though 
they  may  have  been  actuated  by  somewhat 
narrow  motives,  did  not  deserve  well  of  their 
country.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  a  ruler  and  legislator  called  upon  to  con- 
tend with  a  very  anarchical  state  of  things 
had  not  sometimes,  in  quelling  anarchy, 
laid  a  threatening  hand  on  liberty,  or  if  a 
man  inspired  with  vast  and,  on  the  whole, 
beneficent  designs,  had,  in  carrying  his  de- 
signs into  effect,  always  respected  the  forms 
of  a  half-settled  constitution.  Mr.  Clifibrd 
does  not  fail  to  convince  us  that  Edward  on 
the  whole  showed  a  true  and  noble  sympa- 
thy with  open  councils  and  the  spirit  of  free 
institutions,  and  that  he  is  entitled  at  least 
to  divide  the  political  glory  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  as  the  founder  of  a  national  rep- 
resentation. The  greatest  blot  on  his  es- 
cutcheon is  his  application  to  the  Pope  for 
a  bull  cancelling  the  concessions  respecting 
the  royal  forests  to  which  he  had  perhaps 
improvidentiy  bound  himself  in  1301.  In 
this  instance  perhaps  alone,  amidst  a  treach- 
erous and  intriguing  generation,  he  was  false 
to  his  own  indignant  motto,  Pactum  serva, 
Mr.  Clifibrd,  while  disclaiming  any  intention 
of  justifying  this  proceeding,  does,  in  efiect, 
justify  it  as  a  "  conscientious  "  and  "  honest " 
action  according  to  the  measure  of  moral 
and  religious  light  which  Edward,  in  a  papal 
age,  possessed.  But  this  is  to  resign  the 
claim  to  a  mortality  and  a  sense  of  honor  supe- 
rior to  those  of  his  age  which  Mr.  Clifibrd  has 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  great  object  of  his 
admiration,  and,  as  we  think,  justly  advanced. 
We  should  not  do  justice  if  we  were  to 
conclude  without  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  value  and  interest  of  this  work,  which 
will  take  its  place  among  the  best  essays  (it 
is  rather  an  essay  than  a  "  sketch  ")  on  spe- 
cial periods  of  English  history. 


Miss  Burdbtt  Couttb,  a  lady  who  is  fore- 
most in  every  benevolent  undertaking,  lias 
erected  in  London  a  number  of  dwellings  for 
the  poor.  These  honses  are  large  and  conven- 
ient, while  the  rents  are  fixed  at  a  sum  which 


will  yield  three  per  cent  on  the  outlay.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  results  have  been  most  sat- 
isfactorv.  The  buildings  are  always  tenanted, 
while  the  tenants  are  orderly  in  conduct  and 
regular  in  paying  their  rents. 
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History  of  Englandjrom  the  Fall  of  WoUey 
to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  An- 
thony Froude,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Ex- 
eter College,  Oxford.  Vols.  v.  and  vi. 
London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West 
Strand.     1660. 

TViTH  so  large  an  instalment  of  Mr. 
Proude's  work  as  the  public  now  possess, 
it  may  be  advisable  for  us,  before  entering 
upon  a  detailed  examination  of  the  present 
volumes,  to  give  some  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  lately  been  captiously  asked, 
and  not  over-candidly  answered ;  viz.,  is  Mr. 
Proude  a  great  historian,  or,  at  least,  high 
in  the  rank  of  those  who  nearly  approach 
that  distinction  ?  And  in  making  this  at- 
tempt we  shall  refer  more  than  once  to  the 
notices  of  Mr.  Fronde's  last  two  volumes 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  August  31 
and  September  1, 1860.  The  writer  of  those 
notices  endeavors,  as  we  think,  in  an  un- 
worthy spirit,  and  with  insufficient  knowl- 
edge, to  damn  Mr.  Proude  with  faint  praise. 
His  own  brilliant  but  superficial  sentences 
have  derived  all  their  lustre  from  the  pages 
at  which  he  sneers.  He  runs  on,  column 
after  column,  with  words  and  thoughts  which 
recall  the  history  so  exactly,  that  one  is  often 
inclined  to  wonder  that  the  reviewer  should 
have  omitted  to  insert  the  usual  formula  of 
quotation.  We  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover more  than  one  fad  (the  price  of  wheat 
per  quarter  in  1556)  which  has  not  been  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Proude's  copious  treasury. 
And  if  the  susceptibilities  of  the  historian 
be  wounded  by  the  criticisms  of  the  writer  in 
the  Timest  we  would  remind  him  of  the  bril- 
liant lines  in  which  Byron  expands  the 
thought  which  was  originally  introduced  into 
English  poetry  by  Waller,  of  the  wounded 
'  eagle's  pang  in  feeling  that  *'  she  nursed  the 
pinion  which  impelled  the  steel." 

The  reviewer  —  whose  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Mary,  and  general  conception 
of  the  causes  of  the  reactionary  movement 
in  English  society,  which  at  first  so  perfectly 
fell  in  with  her  religious  bigotry,  are  copied, 
touch  after  touch,  from  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  history  —  seems  to  consider  that  Mr. 
Proude  has  three  capital  deficiencies. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  expressed  by 
the  ugly  barbarism — "non-eventuality" — 
which  is,  we  believe,  employed  by  the  critic 


himself.    The  charge  is  certainly  not  with- 
out some  foundation.     We  remarked,  about 
a  year  ago,  that  Mr.  Proude's  power  lies 
more  in  the  delineation  of  individual  char- 
acter than  in  unwinding  the  sequence  of 
events.    His  book  is  a  table  covered  with 
miniatures  in  jewelled  cases — a  galler}*  hung 
with  portraits.    It  is  an  album  of  detached 
landscapes,  rather  than  a  true  and  complete 
chart.  Paces  sad  or  cheerful,  brave  or  mean 
— the  young  and  holy  Jane  Grey,  the  super- 
stitious Mary,   the    profligate    Courtenay; 
Cranmer,  beautiful  through  all  his  weak- 
ness; Latimer,  the  stout  and  good;  Pole, 
the  slave  of  Rome  and  the  rebel  against 
England,  dying  amidst  the  wreck  of  all  his 
hopes — look  upon  us  in  rapid  succession. 
Each  is  painted  with  a  master's  hand,  and 
once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten,  the  study 
is  so  finished  and  the  lines  so  firm.     Mary, 
in  especial,  has  never  been  so  well  drawn ; 
never,  perhaps,  so  kindly  delineated  by  a 
Protestant  pen,  yet  never  made  so  heavy  a 
burden  for  Romanism  to  bear.  It  is  instruc- 
tive, and  almost  amusing  to  read  the  closing 
summary  of  Mr.  Proude's  sixth  volume,  with 
its  intense  yet  suppressed  indignation,  and 
its  unerring  vigor  of  conception  and  expres- 
sion, beside  the  faint  and  vacillating  apolo- 
getic of  Lingard.    Yet,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  while  we  gaze  with  pleasure  at  these 
admirable  sketches,  we  are  sometimes  apt 
to  be  confused.    Time  and  place  are  recov- 
ered by  the  aid  of  awkward  commonplaces, 
rather  than  in  virtue  of  the  smooth  unwind- 
ing of  the  thread  which  the  historian  holds 
to  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth.    He  has 
not  the  art  of  introducing  naturally,  open- 
ings through  which  the  reader  can  take  in 
the  lie  of  the  position,  as  Cardinal  Perron 
praised  a  painter  for  the  introduction  of  a 
window  into  a  picture  of  a  palace,  through 
which  the  stretch  of  woods  into  the  distance 
could  be  hinted  to  the  eye.    But  this  want 
of  dramatic  purpose  in  the  narrative  is  sup- 
plied, in  all  essentials,  by  copious  and  accu- 
rate summaries,  enriched  by  well-chosen  ci- 
tations from  contemporary  documents,  in 
many  cases  hitherto  unpublished.    Let  it 
be  considered,  also,  that  inferiority  in  bring- 
ing out  the  sequence  of  events  is  not  so  con- 
siderable a  drawback  in  a  historian  of  that 
period,  if  it  be  supplied  by  a  marked  supe- 
riority in  the  delineation  of  character.     The 
lives  of  the  great  men  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
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ward  and  Mary  are  history  in  a  sense  which 
the  lives  of  the  notahles  of  Qacen  Victoria 
can  never  he.  How  small  a  part  of  the  real 
history  of  the  last  twenty  years  would  he 
covered  hy  the  hest  delineation  of  its  most 
remarkahle  men.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir 
R.  Peel  in  politics  ;  Spurgeon,  Whately,  and 
Pusey,  in  theology ;  in  philosophy,  Hamil- 
ton ;  in  engineering,  Stephenson ;  in  sci- 
ence, Airey  and  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  in 
political  economy,  Mill  and  Bicardo ;  in  mil- 
itary history,  Outram  and  Clyde — are  great 
and  varied  names.  Yet  all  these  cover  hut 
a  small  portion  of  the  field.  They  are  hut  a 
few  waves  of  a  vast  tide  of  life,  with  crests 
somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  yet  almost 
lost  in  the  multitudinous  hillows  that  are 
surging  up  around  them.  But  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  the  whole  field  df  Eng- 
lish history  is  wellnigh  covered  with  a  few 
portentous  shadows;  or,  to  allude  to  the 
other  figure  already  employed,  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  of  English  life  are  just  be- 
ing broken  up,  and  he  who  can  obsenre  and 
paint  the  first  great  rollers,  has  given  some- 
thing like  an  adequate  picture  of  the  crisis. 
The  second  objection  which  the  reviewer 
makes  to  Mr.  Froude  is  connected  with  his 
style  and  manner,  although  here  he  contra- 
dicts himself  so  curiously  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  he  allowed  his  pen  to  run  at  random, 
and  after  a  few  sentences  forgot  the  thought 
with  which  he  started.  The  article  in  the 
Times  speaks  almost  at  the  outset  of  "  the 
charm  of  Mr.  Fronde's  manner,"  and  in- 
forms us  that ''  his  style  is  graceful,  often 
picturesque,  and  generally  interesting."  Yet 
after  a  brief  interval  it  is  asserted  that  Mr. 
Froude  has,  with  the  death  of  Henry  Vin., 
got  over  a  factitious  theory,  the  polemical 
interest  of  whose  logical  deyelopment  has 
diverted  attention  from  his  artistic  deficien- 
cies ;  so  that  "  the  doty  of  criticism  is  lim- 
ited to  a  question  of  style.  Unhappily  for 
Mr.  Froude  this  is  a  question  which,  in  his 
interest,  ought  to  he  deferred  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. He  has  no  talent  for  the  picturesque ; 
and,  after  Prescott*8  highly  colored  narra- 
tive, his  page  seems  poor  and  tame."  Now, 
we  never  defended  Mr.  Froude's  style  from 
the  charge  of  occasional  haste  and  awk- 
wardness. In  a  former  article  we  pointed 
out  a  few  blemishes  which  disfigured  his  ear- 
lier volumes.  As  we  write,  our  eyes  rests 
upon  a  Tigorous   and   dramatic   chapter. 
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headed  "Calais,"  in  which  the  word  said 
occurs  thirteen  times  within  seven  pages,  in 
taking  up  the  turns  of  certain  dialogues  be- 
tween conspirators  against  Queen  Mary,  in 
1556. 

We  must  remonstrate  once  more  against 
the  clumsy  pivot  for  bringing  us  from  one 
place  to  another,  *'  The  scene  changes ; " 
and  we  dislike  such  questionable  expressions 
as  "bad  patriotism"  (vol.  vi.,  460), which  is 
simply  a  barbarism.  Yet  we  should  be 
ashamed  if  we  did  not  feel  the  noble  and 
careless  charms  of  a  style  which  is  at  once 
so  tender  and  so  manly,  so  picturesque  with* 
out  mawkish  affectation  of  coloring,  and  so 
strong  without  the  ostentation  of  strength. 
The  cobbler  in  the  old  story  set  a  great  mas- 
ter right :  but  it  was  on  the  fit  of  a  shoe. 
The  Turk,  to  whom  was  exhibited  the  great 
picture  of  the  Decollation  of  the  Baptist, 
dwelt  with  severity  of  animadversion  on  the 
fact  that  the  skin  did  not  shrink  from  the 
wounded  part  of  the  neck.  From  the  shoe- 
maker's and  butcher's  point  of  view  the 
criticisms  were,  no  doubt,  unexceptionable. 
But  after  all  they  were  the  petty  remarks  of 
a  cobbler  and  a  headsman.  If  genius  has 
been  rightly  defined  as  the  faculty  of  adding 
to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  by  new 
views  and  new  combinations,  as  originality 
in  intellectual  construction,  Mr.  Froude's 
style  is  the  vehicle  of  genius.  The  shoes  in 
his  picture  may  not  fit  with  irreproachable 
accuracy ;  the  skin  of  his  sentences  may  not 
always  wrinkle  precisely  at  the  orthodox 
line ;  yet  the  critic  who  is  displaying  the  ex- 
tent of  his  acquirements  by  disparaging  re- 
marks may  be  exhibiting  at  the  same  time 
the  depth  of  his  littleness.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  epithet  picturesque  conveys  the  very 
highest  order  of  praise.  In  some  respects 
painted  are  superior  to  written  or  spoken 
signs ;  in  a  thousand  other,  they  are  inferior 
— inferior  in  precision,  in  pliancy,  in  deli- 
cacy of  association.  The  writer  who  is  piC" 
iuresquef  and  nothing  more,  may  be  deficient 
in  all  the  highest  mental  capacities.  Wo- 
men, who  are  more  subtly  observant  than 
men,  can  almost  always  write  picturesquely 
when  they  have  the  slightest  technical  mas- 
tery over  language.  To  be  picturesque,  and 
nothing  more,  is  to  paint  with  words  and 
not  with  colors ;  and,  therefore,  to  draw  with 
an  inferior  penciL  But,  in  truth,  we*  know 
few  historians  who  ia  this  department  can 
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compete  with  Mr.  Froude.  We  need  only 
quote  a  few  sentences  alo^ost  at  random. 
In  the  history  of  Wyatt's  rising,  Wyatt  ex- 
amines London  Bridge  on  a  dark  February 
night  in  1554.  His  survey  is  described  in 
these  words  :^ 

"On  Sunday  or  Monday  night  Wyatt 
scaled  the  leads  of  the  gatehouse,  climbed 
into  a  window,  and  descended  the  stairs  into 
the  lodge.  The  porter  and  his  wife  were 
nodding  over  the  fire.  The  rebel  leader  bade 
them  on  their  lives  be  still,  and  stole  along 
in  the  darkness  to  the  chain,  from  which  the 
drawbridge  had  been  cut  away.  There, 
looking  across  the  black  gulf,  where  the 
river  was  rolling  below,  he  saw  the  dusky 
mouths  of  four  gaping  cannon,  and  beyond 
them,  in  the  torchlight,  Lord  Howard  him- 
self, keeping  watch  with  the  guard." 

When  the  supposed  symptoms  of  Mary's 
pregnancy  pass  away,  the  processiona,  in 
which  the  priests  kept  up  the  farce,  are  hit 
ofif  with  a  few  racy  touches,  happily  tinted 
with  a  laughing  light  of  rough  old  English 
humor: — 

''Mary  assured  her  attendants  that  all 
was  well,  and  that  she  felt  the  motion  of  her 
child.  The  physicians  professed  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  the  priests  were  kept  at  work  at 
the  litanies.  Up  and  down  the  streets  they 
marched,  througn  city  and  suburb,  park  and 
square;  torches  flared  along  Cheapside  at 
midnight  behind  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
five  hundred  poor  men  and  women  from  the 
almshouse  walked  two  and  two«  telling  their 
beads  in  their  withered  fingers.  Such  march- 
ing, such  chanting,  such  praying,  was  never 
heard  or  seen  before  or  since  in  London 
streets.  A  profane  person  ran  one  day  out 
of  the  crowd  and  hung  about  a  priest's  neck, 
where  the  beads  should  be,  a  string  of  pud- 
dings ;  but  they  whipped  him,  and  prayed 
on." 

The  condition  of  the  unhappy  queen,  in 
May,  1555,  is  told  in  some  inimitable  sen- 
tences, which  are  the  more  admirable  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  ground  colors,  derived  as 
they  are  from  some  dull  sentences  in  a  de- 
spatch of  Noailles  to  Montmorency — 

"  Her  women  now  understood  her  condi- 
tion :  she  was  sick  of  a  mortal  disease ;  but 
they  durst  not  tell  her.  And  she  whose  ca- 
reer had  been  painted  out  to  her  by  the  le- 
gate as  especial  and  supernatural,  looked 
only  for  supernatural  causes  of  her  present 
state.  Throughout  May  she  remained  in 
her  apartments  waiting — ^waiting^n  pas- 
sionate restlessness.  With  stomach  swollen, 
and  features  shrunk  and  haggard,  she  would 
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sit  upon  the  floor,  with  her  knees  drawn  up 
to  her  face  in  an  agony  of  doubt ;  and,  in 
mockery  of  her  wretchedness,  letters  were 
again  strewed  about  the  place  by  an  invisi- 
ble agency,  telling  her  that  she  was  hated 
by  her  people." 

The  following  portrait  of  Latimer  is  as 
true,  yet  as  grand,  fresh^  and  simple  as  that 
of  Foxe  himself:— 

"Latimer  was  then  introduced — eighty 
years  old  now— dressed  in  an  old  threadbare 
gown  of  Bristol  frieze,  a  handkerchief  on  his 
head,  with  a  nightca]^  over  it ;  and  over  that 
again  another  cap,  with  two  broad  flaps  but- 
toned under  the  chin.  A  leather  belt  was 
round  his  waist,  to  which  his  Testament  was 
attached;  his  spectacles,  without  a  case, 
hung  from  his  neck.  So  stood  the  greatest 
man,  perhaps,  then  living  in  the  world,  a 
prisoner  on  his  trial,  waiting  to  be  condemned 
to  death  by  men  professing  to  be  the  minis- 
ters of  God.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets,  so  it  was  in  the  Son  of  man's  days ; 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  so 
was  it  in  the  lleformer's  days." 

Here,  too,  is  a  picture  of  a  warrior,  Lord 
Grey : — 

«  Grey  was  a  fierce,  stern^  man.  It  was 
Grey  who  hung  the  priests  in  Oxfordshire 
from  their  church  towers.  It  was  Grey  who 
led  the  fiery  charge  upon  the  Scots  at  Mus- 
selburgh, and  with  a  pike  wound,  which  laid 
open  cheek,  tongue,  and  palate,  he  '  pursued 
out  the  chase,'  till,  choked  by  heat,  dust, 
and  his  own  blood,  he  was  near  falling  un- 
der his  horse's  feet." 

The  bestowal  of  the  epithet  picturesque 
must,  in  the  long  run,  be  left  to  the  adjudi* 
cation  of  taste.  But  the  standard  of  literary 
taste  is  not  quite  as  capricious  as  that  of  the 
taste  for  claret  or  Dindon-aux'truffes*  The 
critic  who  should  read  Keat's  "  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes  "  with  that  shuddering  concentration 
of  cold— 

"  The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold/' 

with  those  lines  descriptive  of  the  casement 
and  the  diamonded  panes,  that  literally  seem 
to  blush  with  deep,  damasked  tints — with 
that  matchless  Alexandrine, — 

"And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gostj 
floor ; " 

or  who  should  turn  to  "  Hyperion,"  and  im« 

converted  by— 

"  Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 
Like  cloud  on  cloud ; " 

or,— 
"  When  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest/' 
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should  maintain  that  this  varied  power  of 
coloi-ing,  this  capacity  of  seizing  salient 
points  and  compressing  the  essence  of  whole 
descriptions  into  a  touch  or  two,  was  acci- 
dental, and  that  **  Mr.  Keats  had  no  talent 
for  the  picturesque ; " — such  a  critic  might 
be  an  accomplished  gentleman,  but  he  would 
preach  to  us  in  vain.  And  similarly  in  Mr. 
Froude  s  case :  his  pencil  is  equally  at  home, 
and  his  lights  and  shadows  equally  natural^ 
however  varied  the  subject  muy  be.  The 
conspirator  grimly  peering  over  the  black 
gulf  of  night,  the  river  rolling  below,  the 
dusky  culverins  on  the  far  side,  and  the 
plumed  and  booted  figure  in  the  light  be- 
yond ;  the  priests  marching  with  their  mum- 
meries in  the  procession;  the  hysterical 
queen,  the  brave  old  martyr,  the  fierce 
knight,  with  his  gashed  face— each  is  struck 
out  from  musty  parchment  and  dry  volume, 
like  a  photograph,  by  the  sunbeam  of  his- 
toric genius ;  and  to  say  that  "  Mr.  Froude 
has  no  talent  for  the  picturesque,"  is  to 
maintain  a  silly  and  spiteful  paradox. 

The  reviewer  has  a  third  and  more  "  arch- 
itectonic "  objection  to  Mr.  Froude. 

"  Wo  at  once  leap,"  he  says,  "  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  people  of  simple 
faith  and  noble  aspiration  in  those  days,  who 
were  raised  high  above  the  petty  concerns 
which  trouble  nations  now.  They  thought 
more  of  the  remission  of  sins  than  of  the  re- 
duction of  taxes.  The  Bible  supplied  the 
place  of  consols  in  public  regard.  The  rate 
of  wages  and  the  price  of  mutton  were  mat- 
ters of  indifierence ;  but  the  sermon  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross  and  the  last  bull  from  the 
pope  were  afiairs  of  the  highest  moment. 
Whether  the  revenue  of  the  year  was  short 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  country  was  ex- 
cessive were  inquiries  completely  overshad- 
owed by  questions  relating  to  the  religious 
nurture  of  the  boy-king,  or  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  queen's  betrothed.  We 
observe  that  the  whole  nation  is  intent  on 
mighty  speculations  as  to  faith  and  free-will, 
the  real  presence,  the  pope's  authority,  and 
justification  by  faith ;  and  it  is  onlv  when  we 
come  to  the  appendix  that  we  find  huddled 
together  a  few  scraps  of  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  currency,  the  price  of  wheat, 
and  the  amount  of  the  public  income.  That 
three  hundred  years  ago  a  nation  which  now 
ffrovels  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  aims  at  phys- 
ical perfection,  was  all  for  romances  and 
spiritual  profit,  is  a  fallacy  which  we  leave 
to  the  poet,  but  deny  to  the  historian.  With 
regard  to  our  own  history,  a  purifying  criti- 
cism ia  required  similar  to  that  which  the 
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German  scholars  have  applied  to  the  early 
legends  of  Greece  and  lM)me." 

In  the  same  smart,  but  we  venture  to 
think  superficial,  strain,  Mr.  Fronde's  censor 
deals  with  the  whole  reign  of  Mary.  He  re- 
minds us  of  the  long  list  of  material  evils 
that  darkened  those  unhappy  years.  In  the 
year  1555  the  crops  failed,  and  there  was  a 
famine,  duiing  which  the  queen  gave  up  a 
fifth  part  of  her  revenue  to  the  Church.  In 
1556,  there  was  another  dearth ;  the  com- 
monalty in  some  counties  were  grouting  like 
hogs  for  acorns,  and  in  London  mothers 
were  leaving  their  infants  at  the  doors  of 
wealthier  neighbors.  In  1557  there  was,  in- 
deed, a  golden  harvest ;  but  prices  were  de- 
ranged and  capital  disturbed.  On  the  back 
of  this  fell  a  heavy  war.  Then  we  read  of 
lists  of  landed  and  moneyed  men  being  made 
out  for  the  purpose  of  a  compulsory  loan, 
and  of  an  income-tax  of  twenty  per  cent. 
The  reviewer's  logic  from  these  premises  is 
singular.  **  These  were  the  real  troubles," 
he  triumphantly  exclaims,  **  that  gave  a  bad 
name  to  Mary  and  her  rule.  She  entered 
upon  her  rule  with  an  exhausted  treasury. 
She  had  to  encounter  two  years  of  famine. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
has  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  her  memory. 
There/ore  it  is  that  the  fires  of  Smithfield 
have  burned  black  upon  the  page  of  history 
the  record  of  her  short,  disastrous  reign." 
A  notable  discovery ! — ^it  was  not  persecu- 
tion but  political  economy  which  has  given 
Mary  so  unfortunate  a  character.  The  epithet 
which  attaches  undying  infamy  to  her  name, 
and  which  can  never  be  washed  white  short 
of  the  judgment-seat,  should  be  commuted 
for  some  appellative  which  might  indicate  a 
dear  loaf,  or  famine  prices,  or  a  twenty  per 
cent  income-tax. 

We  are  not  those  who  would  afiect  to  de- 
spise political  economy.  But  we  cannot  con- 
sent that  the  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual 
laws  which  hold  society  together,  should  be 
sneered  away  by  plausible  Sciolists.  Let  ua 
remind  the  clever  writer  of  the  extracts, 
which  we  have  cited,  of  some  very  old- 
fashioned,  but,  as  we  fancy,  most  undenia- 
ble, truths. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  man,  may  rendeir  it  not  so  per^ 
fectly  mythical,  as  he  appears  to  think,  that 
**  the  remission  of  sins  "  should,  at  least  for 
a  season,  occupy  as  much  of  the  popular  aU 
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tention  as  **  the  reduction  of  taxeB,"  and 
that  "  the  Bihle  "  should  be  quoted  as  well 
as  **  Consols."  The  question  has  not  to  be  | 
decided  here  of  the  true  character  and  per- 
manent utility  of  the  moTements  called  Re- 
Tivals ;  but  it  is  a  simple  fact,  of  which  Mr. 
Froudc's  critic  may  convince  himself,  that  so 
lately  as  four  years  ago,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  American  merchants  were  literally 
in  the  condition  which  he  seems  to  consider 
an  impossibility.  For  a  time,  at  least,  the 
Bible,  the  sermon,  and  the  prayer-meeting, 
were  as  prominent  subjects  as  cotton  and 
consols.  If,  then,  he  will  apply  his  lively 
imagination,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  which  underlie  such 
phenomena  as  Revivals,  and  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  remember,  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  and  Mary  the  most  profound  ques- 
tions which  can  agitate  the  breasts  of  men 
had  been  flung  broadcast  among  the  English 
people,  he  may  be  led  to  suspect  that  it  is 
not  quite  so  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  Froude's  view. 

In  truth,  it  is  all  verv  well  for  a  historian 
like  Gibbon,  to  reduce  all  the  springs  of  hu- 
man conduct  to  two— the  love  of  pleasure 
and  the  love  of  action.  It  follows,  smoothly 
enough,  to  say  that  to  one  of  these  may  be 
ascribed  the  agreeable,  and  to  the  other  the 
useful,  qualifications.  And  if  it  be  so,  the 
consequence  appears  plausible  enough,  that 
the  primitive  Christians,  to  whom  pleasure 
was  a  peril  and  action  an  impertinence,  were 
of  an  inactive  and  insensible  disposition,  in- 
capable of  producing  either  private  happi- 
ness or  public  benefit.  But  this  **  half-stoic, 
half-Epicurean  homily,"  as  it  has  been  well 
called,  is  founded  upon  an  imperfect  draught 
of  our  nature.  It  takes  no  account  of  con- 
science, of  the  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments. "  We  know,''  says  Burke,  '*and  it 
is  our  pride  to  know,  that  man  is,  by  his 
constitution,  a  religious  animal."  The  prog- 
ress of  natural  history  gives  these  words  a 
meaning  beyond  tha^  which  was  attached  to 
them  even  by  their  illustrious  author.  What 
is  the  argument  on  this  subject  of  one  of  the 
first  philosophers  of  Europe,  who  may  be 
well  taken  as  the  representative  of  Natural 
History  P  It  is  substantially  this :  man  forms 
a  reign  by  himself,  the  human  kingdom. 
What,  then,  are  the  special  differential  phe- 
nomena which  entitle  him  to  this  distinc- 
lionf    They  do  not  exist  in  the  organization 


which  he  has  in  common  with  the  mammi- 
fercBf  and  especially  the  ape,  muscle  by 
muscle  and  nerve  by  nerve.  Experiments 
upon  dogs,  rabbits,  and  frogs,  are  ever  re- 
flecting light  upon  the  human  organism. 
Nor  can  the  os  sublime  ecdumquetueri  of 
Ovid  constitute  this  differeniiaf  since  ducks 
and  other  birds  possess  this'  qualification. 
Even  the  mental  faculties  can  scarcely  be 
considered  the  special  attribute  of  humanity, 
since  some  faint  and  rudimental  images,  at 
least,  of  these  can  be  found  in  other  tribes. 
*<  Articulately  speaking  men,"  is  the  beauti- 
ful and  profound  epithet  of  Homer.  Yet 
some  animals  have  a  voice.  The  patient 
watchers  in  fields  and  forests  have  learned 
to  speak  of  the  language  of  birds  and  beasts. 
Agassiz  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
growls  of  some  species  of  bears  might  be  de- 
rived from  those  of  other  species,  by  the 
same  process  which  a  linguist  like  Max  Miil- 
Icr  would  employ  to  trace  the  affiliation  of 
Greek  to  Sanscrit.  And  as  this  differential 
peculiarity  cannot  be  found  in  organization, 
in  mental  capacity  or  in  language,  neither  is 
it  to  be  traced  in  the  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions, such  as  love,  hatred,  and  jealousy, 
which  exist  among  animals  in  a  wild  and  ru- 
dimental shape.  These  distinctive  facts  are 
consequently  and  exclusively  to  be  found  in 
the  moral  region,  in  the  notions  of  deity  and 
immortality,  in  morality  and  religion.  This 
great  religious  and  theistic  argument  cannot 
be  overthrown  by  the  allegation  of  languages 
in  which  no  moral  terms  occur,  as  is  said  to 
be  the  case  with  some  Australian  dialects, 
any  more  than  from  the  absence  of  certain 
generic  terms,  such  as  tree,  Jish,  bird,  we 
can  conclude  that  the  Australian  knows  no 
such  things.  The  supposed  atheism  of  the 
Hottentots  and  Caffres  has  vanished  upon  a 
closer  acquaintance ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone 
vouches  for  the  momentous  fact,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  a  future  life,  arc  univer- 
sally recognized  among  the  most  degraded 
populations  of  Africa.  A  strictly  philosoph- 
ical definition  of  man,  after  the  fashion  of 
Linnceus,  will  therefore  bring  us  round  to 
the  sentence  of  Burke.  Linnaeus  character- 
izes TCgetables  as  "  living,  non-sentient,  or* 
ganized  bodies."  He  terms  animols  **  liv- 
ing, organized  bodies,  sentient,  and  moving 
themselves  spontaneously."  On  the  same 
principle,  the  zoological  characteristic  of 
man,  in  Iiinnipan  language,  ought  to  be» 
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"  an  organized  being,  living,  sentient,  en- 
dowed with  spontaneous  movement,  with 
morality  and  religion."  Thus,  we  come 
round  again  with  deeper  insight  to  Burke's 
words,  '*  Man  is  by  his  constitution  a  relig- 
ious animal;"  and  see  more  scientifically 
the  inadequacy  of  Gibbon's  analysis.  The 
mind  of  Mr.  R-oude's  reviewer  must  be  sat- 
urated with  that  analysis,  or  it  would  not 
seem  to  him  a  thing  so  utterly  incredible 
that  at  certain  crises  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments,  which  are  actually  man's  differ' 
entia,  should  manifest  their  existence  above 
those  economical  and  secretive  qualities 
which  he  possesses  in  common  with  the  ant 
and  magpie.  Mr.  Froude  believes,  that 
"  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  and 
his  censor  attacks  him  for  so  old  a  prejudice. 
We  would  further  remind  the  reviewer, 
that  one  feeling  strongly  at  work  among  the 
English  ih  Mary's  reign  was,  that  all  the 
miseries  which  darkened  over  the  throne  and 
kingdom  were  the  shadow  of  God's  anger. 
Not  all  the  processions  of  priests  in  London ; 
nor  the  gaudy  symbolism  of  the  restored 
rights ;  nor  the  half-simulated,  half-hyster- 
ical emotion  which  ran  round  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  the  ceremonial  of  the  recon- 
cilement to  Rome,  and  national  absolution, 
pronounced  by  Pole,  could  persuade  the 
people  that  the  conduct  of  Mary  was  not  un- 
der a  curse.  From  a  false  creed,  and  from 
the  ashes  of  the  martyrs,  rose  a  blight  which 
blackened  the  golden  fields,  and  visited  the 
queen  with  the  dry  breast  and  miscarrying 
womb.  Possibly  this  feeling  may  seem  su- 
perstitious to  the  reviewer ;  and  the  ways  of 
God  in  history  are  to  be  traced  with  rever- 
ence. Yet,  if  we  read  the  Apocalypse,  not 
as  a  compendium  of  European  history  by 
anticipation  with  the  dreamers  of  the  day, 
but  as  a  magnificent  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  principles  of  universal  history, 
we  may  be  fain  to  excuse  the  impression. 
He  who  sits  on  the  white  horse  with  the  bow 
and  crown,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  is 
not  Trajan  ;  but  One  whose  name  is  not  to 
be  lightly  spoken.  The  opening  of  the  first 
seal  is  not  past  and  gone,  but  continuous. 
The  red  horse  of  battle  tramples  ever  and 
anon  upon  our  hills.  The  black  horse 
sweeps  from  century  to  century  through  the 
blighted  corn  and  mildewed  wheat ;  and  the 
voice  is  heard  in  every  famine  year,  "  A 
measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three 
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measures  of  barley  for  a  penny."  Possibly 
in  the  eyes  of  him  who  saw  the  vision  at 
Patmos,  the  peasants  and  artisans  of  Mary's 
reign  might  be  better  philosophers  than  even 
a  writer  in  the  Times, 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  pass  on  to  a  more 
direct  examination  of  Mr.  Froude's  volumes ; 
and  we  will  refer  to  those  points  which  seem 
to  us  most  worthy  of  study. 

First,  then,  there  is  much  important  truth 
in  the  statement,  which  is  brought  out  with 
such  consistency  and  clearness,  that  the 
English  people,  on  the  whole,  were  discon- 
tented with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
so  far,  and  entertained  hopes  of  Mary.  A 
trail  of  corruption  had  followed  its  pathway 
over  England.  A  reaction  set  in  upon  the 
extreme  Puritanic  views,  which  then  were 
agreeable  to  an  influential  and  noisy  minor- 
ity, but  distasteful  to  the  strong,  quiet,  com- 
mon-sense instincts  of  the  most  powerful 
portion  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  best 
men  in  England  occupied  the  same  theologi- 
cal position  which  we  have  been  assured  is 
now  occupied  by  Garibaldi  himself.  They 
had  no  very  strong  objection  to  the  ancient 
ceremonial.  They  were  willing  to  be  Cath- 
olics, even  Roman  Catholics — so  far  as  a 
moderate  theoretical  recognition  of  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Roman  See — but  not  Papists 
by  a  single  inch.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  volume  is  the  strong  way  in  which 
this  is  put.;  and  then  the  stem,  chorus-like 
indignation  with  which  the  historian  places 
before  us  the  divine  At^  that  drove  the  guilty 
Church  and  her  miserable  tools  to  lose  the 
great  game  which  lay  in  their  hands.  Every 
section  which  treats  of  the  papal  legate,  oi 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  of  Paul  IV.,  seems  to 
be  haunted  by  a  voice  chanting  Quos  Deus 
vult perdere  prius  dementat.  In  so  ardent  a 
Protestant,  and  with  the  key  to  Mr.  Froude's 
words,  the  reader  will  not  misinterpret  this 
bitter  summary : — 

"  The  deliverers  of  England  from  the 
Egyptian  bondage  of  the  Papacy  had  led 
the  people  out  into  a  wilderness,  where  the 
manna  had  been  stolen  by  the  leaders,  and 
there  were  no  tokens  of  a  promised  land. 
To  the  universities  the  Reformation  had 
brought  with  it  desolation ;  to  the  people  of 
England  it  had  brought  misery  and  want. 
The  once  open  hand  was  closeia ;  the  once 
open  heart  was  hardened  ;  the  ancient  loy- 
alty of  man  to  man  w%s  exchanged  for  tne 
scuffling  of  selfishness ;  the  change  of  faith 
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had  broug^  with  it  no  increase  of  freedom, 
and  less  of  charitjr.  The  prisons  were 
crowded,  as  before,  with  sufferers  for  opin- 
ion, and  the  creed  of  a  thousand  years  was 
made  a  crime  by  a  doctrine  of  yesterday ; 
monks  and  nuns  wandered  by  hedge  and 
highway,  as  missionaries  of  discontent;  and 
pointed,  with  bitter  effect,  to  the  fruits  of 
the  new  belief,  which  had  been  crimsoned  in 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  English  peasants. 
The  English  people  were  not  yet  so  much  in 
love  with  wretchedness  that  they  would  set 
aside,  for  the  sake  of  it,  a  princess  whose 
injuries  pleaded  for  her,  whose  title  was  af- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  the  tyr- 
anny under  which  the  nation  was  groaning, 
the  moderate  men  of  all  creeds  looked  to 
the  accession  of  Mary  as  to  the  rolling  awa^ 
of  some  bad  black  nightmare.'' — VoL  yi. 
p.  28. 

And  here  we  may  indicate  what  seems  to 
ns  a  change  in  Mr.  Fronde's  point  of  yiew. 
It  is  not  the  first  in  his  restless  intellectual 
career.  The  day  was,  when  his  brother's 
memory  hung  abont  him — ^wben  a  dim,  sweet 
blinding  spell  came  oyer  him — ^when  a  pomp 
of  ritual  attracted  him,  with  its  charm  of 
chants  and  intoxicating  incense.  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  disenchantment  described 
in  th&  Nemens.  After  a  season  of  doubt, 
he  began  once  more  to  wrestle  his  way  to 
belief.  But  his  convictions  were  weak  and 
hesitating.  A  passionate  hatred  of  priest- 
craft and  dogmatism  was  the  strongest  ar- 
ticle of  his  creed.  In  this  mood  the  first 
volumes  of  his  history  were  written.  An- 
glicanism, with  its  moderate  and  compro- 
mising spirit,  was  then  his  abhorrence.  But 
thought,  and  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  the 
life  and  writings  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
especially,  have  altered  the  position  of  the 
glass  once  more.  He  now  sees  that  compro- 
mise is  not  cowardice,  and  that  the  mean, 
abhorred  of  youth  and  passion,  is  the  quiet 
road  by  which  Truth  and  Wisdom  are  wont 
to  walk,  scared  by  the  crowd  and  gabble  to 
the  right  hand  and  to  the  left.  This  beau- 
tiful passage  on  the  Prayer-book  could  not 
have  stood  in  the  earlier  volumes.  It  ex- 
presses a  conviction  which  has  been  slowly 
arrived  at : — 

**  As  the  translation  of  the  Bible  bears 
upon  it  the  imprint  of  the  mind  of  Tyndal, 
so,  while  the  Church  of  England  remains,  the 
image  of  Cranmer  will  be  seen  reflected  on 
tiie  calm  surface  of  the  Litany.  The  most 
beautiful  portions  of  it  are  translations  from 


the  Breviary ;  yet  the  same  prayers  tnin»« 
lated  by  others  would  not  be  those  which 
chime  like  church  bells  in  the  ears  of  the 
English  child.  The  translations  and  the 
addresses  which  are  original  have  the  same 
silvery  melody  of  language,  and  breathe  the 
same  simplicity  of  spirit.  So  long  as  Cran- 
mer trusted  himself,  and  would  not  let  him- 
self be  dragged  beyond  his  convictions,  he 
was  the  representative  of  the  feelings  of  the 
best  among  his  countrymen.  With  the  rev- 
erend love  for  the  past  which  could  appro- 
priate its  excellence,  he  could  feel,  at  the 
same  time,  the  necessity  for  change.  While 
he  could  no  longer  regard  the  sacraments 
with  a  superstitious  idolatry,  he  saw  in  them 
ordinances  divinely  appointed,  and  therefore* 
especially  if  inexplicably  sacred.  In  this 
temper,  for  the  most  part,  the  English 
Church  Services  had  now,  aiter  patient  la- 
bor, been  at  length  completed  by  him,  and 
were  about  to  be  hud  before  Parliament. 
They  had  grown  slowly.  First  had  come 
the  Primers  of  Henry  VIIL,  then  the  Litany 
was  added,  and  then  the  first  Communion 
book.  The  next  step  was  the  Prayer-book 
of  1549 ;  and  now  at  last  the  complete  Lit- 
uigy,  which  survives  after  three  hundred 
years.  In  a  few  sentences,  only  inserted, 
apparently,  under  the  influence  of  Kidley, 
doctrinal  theories  were  pressed  beyond  the 
point  to  which  opinion  was  legitimately  grav- 
itating. The  pnest  was  converted  absolutely 
into  a  minister,  the  altar  into  a  table,  the 
cucharist  into  a  commemoration,  and  a  com- 
memoration only.  But  these  peculiarities 
were  uncongenial  with  the  rest  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, with  which  they  refused  to  harmonize, 
and  on  the  final  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  dropped  or  modified.  They 
were,  m  fact,  the  seed  of  vital  alterations 
for  which  the  nation  was  unprepared — ^which, 
had  Edward  lived  two  years  longer,  would 
have  produced  first  the  destruction  of  the 
Chnrch  as  a  body  politic,  and  then  an  after- 
fruit  of  reaction  more  inveterate  than  even 
the  terrible  one  under  Mary.  But  Edward 
died  before  the  Liturgy  could  be  further 
tampered  with ;  and,  from  amidst  the  foul 
weeds  in  which  its  roots  were  buried,  it 
stands  •  up  beautiful — ^the  one  admirable 
thing  which  the  unhappy  reign  produced. 
Prematurely  bom,  and  too  violently  forced 
upon  the  country,  it  was  nevertheless  the 
right  thing-^the  thing  which  essentially  an- 
swered to  the  spiritual  demands  of  the  na- 
tion. They  rebelled  against  it,  because  it 
was  precipitately  thrust  upon  them ;  but 
services  which  have  over-lived  so  many 
storms  speak  for  their  own  excellence,  and 

rk  for  the  merit  of  the  workman.    As 
Liturgy  was  prepared  for  Parliament 
and  people,  so  for  the  ooQTOMtion  and  the 
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clergy,  there  were  drawn  up  a  body  of  arti- 
cles of  religion — forty-two  of  them,  as  they 
were  first  devised — thirty-nine,  as  they  are 
now  known  to  the  theological  student.  These 
also  have  survived,  and,  like  other  things  in 
this  country,  have  survived  their  utility  and 
the  causes  which  gave  them  birth." 

But  the  central  figure  of  this  portion  of 
the  histor)*^  is  of  course  Mary  herself.  It 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Froude  with  care  as 
well  as  genius ;  and  his  notes,  brief  and  un- 
ostentatious as  they  are,  sufficiently  attest 
the  assiduity  with  which  contemporary  man- 
uscripts have  been  examined.  She  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  as  she  was:  a  woman  not 
naturally  or  disinterestedly  cruel ;  but  with 
that  peculiar  mental  and  moral  constitution 
which  seems  capable  of  being  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  Roman  superstition.  What 
she  became  she  was  made  by  pope,  cardinal, 
and  priests.  There  is  a  mixture  of  irony, 
pity,  and  indignation  in  the  delineation  of 
the  middle-aged  devotee,  chanting  Vent  Cre- 
ator before  the  Host  for  a  young  and  royal 
husband ;  tricking  out  her  wan  face  to 
catch  Jiis  fancy;  waiting  for  the  loiterer 
with  hysterical  longing;  then  protruding 
her  lean  and  ghastly  figure  to  make  peers. 
Parliament,  and  people  sensible  of  the  hope 
with  which  she  was  pregnant ;  and  finally, 
her  love  withered  by  Philip's  profligacy, 
and  her  proud  expectation  of  royal  and 
Catholic  issue  changed  into  the  sober  cer- 
tainty of  disease  and  sterility,  waiting  for 
death,  not  without  patience  and  firmness. 
Two  sermons  were  preached  at  her  obse- 
quies, one  by  White,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  other  by  Feckenham,  Abbot  of  West- 
minster. White,  who  had  a  florid  style, 
and  whom  Camden  admits  to  have  been  a 
'tolerable  poet,"  chose  the  curious  text, 
"  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." 
It  was  drily  remarked,  that  '*  one  not  pres- 
ent at  the  place  might  easily  tell  whom  he 
made  the  Uon  and  whom  the  dog."  Yet, 
while  "he  strewed  all  the  flowers  of  his 
rhetoric  on  Queen  Mary  deceased,  leaving 
not  so  much  as  the  stalks  to  scatter  on  her 
surviving  sister,"  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  the  flowers  were  not  wholly  unde- 
served. "Take  Queen  Mary  in  herself," 
writes  Fuller,  "  abstracted  from  her  opin- 
ions, and  secluded  from  her  bloody  coun- 
sellors, and  her  memory  will  justly  come 
under  commendation.     Indeed,  she  knew 


not  the  art  of  being  popular,  and  never 
cared  to  learn  it ;  and  generally  (being  given 
more  to  her  beads  than  her  book)  had  less 
of  learning  (or  parts  to  get  it)  than  any  of 
her  father's  children.  She  hated  to  equivo- 
cate in  her  own  religion;  and  always  was 
what  she  was,  without  dissembling  her 
judgment  or  practice  for  fear  or  flattery; 
little  beloved  of  her  subjects,  to  whom 
though  once  she  remitted  an  entire  subsidy, 
yet  it  little  moved  their  affections ;  because, 
though  liberal  in  this  act,  she  had  been  un- 
just in  another — ^her  breach  of  promise  to 
the  gentry  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk.  How- 
ever, she  had  been  a  worthy  princess,  had 
as  little  cruelty  been  done  under  her  as  was 
done  by  her.  Her  devotion  always  com- 
mended her  profit,  and  oftentimes  did  fill 
the  church  with  the  emptying  of  her  own 
exchequer."  We  will  only  add  another  per- 
sonal touch  from  Fuller:  "Queen  Mary's 
person  was  no  gainer  (scarce  a  saver)  of 
affection,  having  her  father's  features,-— a 
face  broad  and  big,  with  her  mother's  color 
— a  somewhat  swarthy  complexion."  We 
may  now  hang  up  Mr.  Fronde's  portrait 
beside  that  of  the  quaint  old  historian. 

"  No  English  sovereign  ever  ascended  the 
throne  with  larger  popularity  than  Mary 
Tudor.  The  country  was  eager  to  atone 
to  her  for  her  mother's  imuries,  and  the 
instinctive  loyalty  of  the  English  towards 
their  natural  sovereign  was  enhanced  by  the 
abortive  efforts  of  Northumberland  to  rob 
her  of  her  inheritance.  She  had  reigned 
little  more  than  five  years,  and  she  de- 
scended into  the  grave  amidst  curses  deeper 
than  the  acclamations  which  welcomed  ner 
accession.  In  that  brief  time  she  had 
swathed  her  name  in  that  horrid  epithet 
which  will  cling  to  it  forever ;  and  yet  from 
the  passions  which  generally  tempt  sover- 
eigns into  crime  she  was  entirely  free ;  to 
the  time  of  her  accession  she  had  lived  a 
blameless,  and  in  many  respects,  a  noble, 
life,  and  few  men  or  women  nave  lived  less 
cajMible  of  doing  knowingly  a  wrong  thinff. 
Philip's  conduct,  which  could  not  extinguisn 
her  passion  for  him,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
inflated  imaginations  which  had  surrounded 
her  supposed  pregnancy,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  affected  her  sanity.  Those  forlorn 
hours,  when  she  would  sit  on  the  ground 
with  her  knees  drawn  to  her  face;  those 
restless  days  and  nights  when  like  a  ghost 
she  would  wander  about  the  palace,  rousing 
herself  only  to  write'*  tear-blotted  letters  to 
her  husband ;  those  bursts  of  friry  over  the 
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libels  dropped  in  her  way,  or  the  marchings 
in  procession  behind  the  Host  in  the  Lon- 
don streetSj-^these  are  all  symptoms  of  hys- 
terical derangement,  and  leave  little  room, 
as  we  think  of  her,  for  other  feelings  than 
pity.  But  if  Mary  was  insane,  the  madness 
was  of  a  kind  which  placed  her  absolutely 
under  her  spiritual  directors;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  her  cruelties,  if  responsibil- 
ity be  any  thing  but  a  name,  rests  nrst  with 
Gardiner,  who  commenced  them  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, and  in  a  higher  degree,  with  Boginald 
Pole.  The  revenge  of  the  clergy  for  their 
past  humiliations,  and  the  too  natural  ten- 
dency of  an  oppressed  party  to  abuse  sud- 
denly recovered  power,  combined  to  origi- 
nate the  Marian  persecution.  The  rebellions 
and  massacres,  the  political  scandals,  the 
universal  suffering  throughout  the  country 
during  Edward's  minority,  had  created  a 
general  bitterness  in  all  clasHes  against  the 
Reformers ;  the  Catholics  could  appeal  with 
justice  to  the  apparent  consequences  of  he- 
retical opinions ;  and  when  the  Reforming 
preachers  themselves  denounced  so  loudly 
the  irreligion  which  had  attended  their  suc- 
cess, there  was  little  wonder  that  the  world 
took  them  at  their  word,  and  was  ready  to 
permit  the  use  of  strong,  suppressive  meas- 
ures to  keep  down  the  unruly  tendencies  of 
uncontrolleid  fanatics. 

**  But  neither  these,  nor  any  other  feeling 
of  English  growth,  would  have  produced 
the  scenes  which  have  stamped  this  unhapny 
reign  with  a  character  so  frightful.  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  who  knew  Pole  and  Pole's 
doings  well,  called  him  Camifex  et  flagellum 
ecclesise  Anglicanee — ^the  hangman,  and  the 
scourge  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
character  was  irreproachable ;  in  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Cathohp  Church  he  walked  with- 
out spot  or  stain,  and  the  system  to  which 
he  had  surrendered  himself  had  left  to  him 
of  the  common  selfishness  of  mankind  his 
enormous  vanity  alone.  But  that  system 
had  extinguished  also  in  him  the  human  in- 
stincts— the  genial  emotions  by  which  theo- 
logical theories  stand  especially  in  need  to 
be  corrected.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of 
persons  at  all  times  numerous,  in  whom  en- 
thusiasm takes  the  place  of  understanding ; 
who  are  men  of  an  idea,  and  unable  to  ac- 
cept human  things  as  they  are,  are  passion- 
ate loyalists,  passionate  churchmen,  passion- 
ate revolutionists,  as  the  accidents  of  their 
age  may  determine.  Happily  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  persons  so  constituted 
rarely  arrive  at  power ;  should  power  come 
to  them,  they  use  it  as  Pole  used  it,  to  de- 
feat the  ends  which  are  nearest  to  their 
hearts. 

'*  The  teachers  who  finally  converted  the 
English  nation  to  Protestantism  were  not 
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the  declaimers  from  the  pulpit,  nor  the  vo- 
luminous controv^siaUsts  with  the  pen. 
These,  indeed,  could  produce  arguments 
which,  to  those  who  were  already  convinced, 
seemed  as  if  they  ought  to  produce  convic- 
tion, but  conviction  did  not  follow  till  the 
fruits  of  the  doctrine  bore  witness  to  the 
spirit  from  which  it  came.  The  evangelical 
teachers,  caring  only  to  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop their  own  opinions,  and  persecute 
their  opponents,  had  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  men  who  had  spared  neither  tomb  nor 
altar ;  who  had  stripped  the  lead  from  the 
church  roofs,  and  stolen  the  beUs  from  the 
church  towers ;  and  between  them  they  had 
so  outraged  such  plain,  honest  minds  as  re-  . 
mained  in  England,  that  had  Mary  been 
content  with  mild  repression,  had  she  left' 
the  pope  to  those  who  loved  him,  and  had 
married,  instead  of  Philip,  some  English 
lord,  the  Mass  would  have  retained  its  place, 
the  clergy  in  moderate  form  would  have  re- 
sumed their  old  authority,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion would  have  waited  for  a  century'.  In 
an  evil  hour,  the  queen  listened  to  the  un- 
wise advisers  who  told  her  that  moderation 
in  religion  was  the  sin  of  the  Laodiceans ; 
and  while  the  fanatics,  who  had  brought 
scandal  on  the  reforming  cause,  either 
truckled  like  Shaxton,  or  stole  abroad  to 
wrangle  over  surplices  and  forms  of  prayers, 
the  true  and  the  good  atoned  with  their 
lives  for  the  crimes  of  others,  and  vindicated 
a  noble  cause  by  nobly  dying  for  it ;  and 
while  among  the  reformers,  that  which  was 
most  bright  and  excellent  shone  out  with  a 
preternatural  lustre,  so  were  the  Catholics 
permitted  to  exhibit  also  the  preternatural 
features  of  the  creed  which  was  expiring. 
Although  Pole  and  Mary  could  have  laid 
their  hands  on  earl  and  baron,  knight  and 
gentleman,  whose  heresy  was  notorious,  al- 
though in  the  queen's  own  guard  there  were 
many  who  never  listened  to  a  Mass,  they 
durst  not  strike  where  there  was  danger 
that  they  would  be  struck  in  return.  They 
went  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  they 
gathered  up  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind ; 
they  took  the  weaver  from  his  loom,  the 
carpenter  from  his  workshop,  the  husband- 
man from  his  plough ;  they  laid  hands  on 
maidens  and  boys,  who  had  never  heard  of 
any  other  religion  than  that  which  they  were 
called  on  to  abjure,  old  men  tottering  into 
the  grave,  and  children  whose  lips  could  but 
just  lisp  the  articles  of  their  creed,  and  of 
these  tney  made  their  burnt-offerings,  with 
these  they  crowded  their  prisons ;  and  when 
QJth  and  famine  killed  them,  they  fiung  them 
out  to  rot.  How  long  England  would  have 
endured  the  repetition  of  the  horrid  specta- 
cles is  hard  to  say.^  The  persecution  lasted 
tkree  years;  and  in  that  time  aomething 
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less  than  tbree  handred  persons  were  burnt 
at  the  stake. 

'*  *  By  imprisonment/  said  Lord  Burleigh, 
'  by  torment,  by  famine,  by  fire,  almost  the 
number  of  four  hundred  were  in  their  vari- 
ous ways,  lamentably  taken  off.'  Yet,  as  I 
have  already  said,  interference  was  impos- 
sible, except  by  armed  force.  The  coun- 
try knew  from  the  first,  that  by  the  course 
of  nature  the  period  of  cruelty  must  be  a 
brief  one,  it  knew  that  a  successful  rebellion 
is-  at  best  a  calamity ;  and  the  bravest  and 
wisest  men  would  not  injure  an  illustrious 
cause  by  conduct  less  than  worthy  of  it,  so 
long  as  endurance  was  possible.  Thev  had 
saved  Elizabeth's  life  and  Elizabeth's  rights, 
and  Elizabeth,  when  the  time  came,  would 
deliver  her  subjects.  The  Catholics,  there- 
fore, were  permitted  to  continue  their  cruel- 
ties till  the  cup  of  iniquity  was  full,  till  they 
had  taught  the  educated  laity  of  England 
to  regard  them  with  horror,  and  untu  the 
Romanist  superstition  had  died  amidst  the 
execrations  of  the  people  of  its  own  excess.'' 

But  we  should  omit  some  leading  features 
of  this  portion  of  the  work,  if  we  did  not 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  Mr.  Froude's  rep- 
resentations of  Pole  and  Cranmer. 

Of  Mr.  Froude  it  may  be  said  that  he 
realizes  Johnson's  wish — he  is  emphatically, 
'  *  a  good  hater."  The  intensity  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  Pole  is  something  almost  personal. 
An  enthusiastic  Oxford  logician,  of  some 
twenty  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  been 
startled  by  some  heresy  upon  the  "  predica- 
blcs,"  into  exclaiming,  with  warmth :  '*  If  I 
met  that  ass.  Porphyry,  upon  a  coach,  I 
should  tell  him  that  he  was  an  ass."  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Froude  is  never  wearied  of  tell- 
ing us  that  Pole  is  "  an  ass,"  and  something 
worse.  According  to  him,  the  papal  legate 
is  the  stormy  petrel  of  his  own  party,  ever 
boding  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  cause  which 
he  loved  so  passionately.  He  it  was  who 
fed  fat  the  queen's  hysterical  desire  for  the 
Spanish  match.  He  it  was  who,  more  than 
Gardiner  or  Bonner,  was  responsible  for  the 
Marian  persecutions.  We  differ  from  Mr. 
Froude,  with  the  submission  which  belongs 
to  our  inferior  knowledge.  Bishop  Short, 
in  his  jejune  but  very  accurate  History  of 
the  Church  of  England,  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  **  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  side  of  reason  and  mercy  found  an  ad- 
vocate in  Cardinal  Pole."  It  is  recorded 
by  Burnett,  in  the  third  book  of  his  History 
of  the  Reformation,  that  when  Bonner,  in 
1657,  condemned   lixteen  peraont   to  be 
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burned,  Pole  obtained  the  pardon  of  two, 
the  only  pardon  of  the  kind  issued  in  that 
reign.  A  man's  moderation  may  be  inferred 
from  the  accusations  of  zealots  of  his  own 
party.  Pole  lost  the  Papacy  partly  from  the 
imputation  of  holding  Lutheran  views  on 
the  subject  of  justification;  indeed,  he  is 
known  to  have  sympathized  with  the  Re- 
formers rather  than  with  the  extreme  opin- 
ions of  such  Romish  divines  as  Osorius; 
and  Haddon  attributes  to  hiip  a  saying,  lit- 
tle less  noble  than  that  of  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,  which  has  been  quoted  by  Hooker: 
Non  potest  viribus  humanis  nimium  detrahif 
nee  addi  IHvince  greUicB,  "  Too  much  can- 
not be  taken  from  human  strength,  nor  too 
much  attributed  to  Divine  grace."  It  is, 
iudeed,  impossible  to  exonerate  Pole  firom 
the  guilt  of  the  blood  which  was  shed  by 
Thornton,  his  suffragan,  and  Hapsfield,  his 
archdeacon,  in  the  city  and  neighborhood 
of  Canterbury ;  but  he  seems  to  have  con- 
tented himself  with  burning  the  bones  of 
dead,  rather  than  the  corpses  of  living,  her- 
etics ;  and  he  was  probably  always  actuated 
by  a  desire  of  wiping  away  the  imputation 
of  Lutheranism  rather  than  by  the  genuine 
spirit  of  papal  intolerance. 

Into  the  mind  and  character  of  Cranmer, 
Mr.  Froude  enters  with  fine  psychological 
insight.  His  summary  of  the  motives  which 
might  probably  have  weakened  Cranmer's 
resolution  in  the  hour  of  need,  reminds  one 
of  Lord  Bacon's  saying  that  among  the  chief 
defidenUa  for  rewriting  history  is  a  com- 
plete collection  of  "  characters."  Cranmer 
has  been  coarsely  branded  by  Protestant  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholic.  To  Lingard  he  is, 
of  course,  the  weak  and  cowardly  author  of 
the  "  seven  recantations,"  published  after 
his  death,  with  Bonner's  approbation ;  the 
subtle  heretic  who  went  to  the  stake  with  a 
speech  retracting  his  doctrine  on  the  eu- 
charist,  if  he  were  pardoned,  while  if  he 
were  condemned  a  section  could  be  slipped 
in,  to  disappoint  his  adversaries,  of  the 
sweetest  portion  of  their  triumph,  and  to 
furbish  up  his  tarnished  name  among  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformation.  Protestants 
generally  have  passed  by  the  subject  with  a 
sigh — perhaps  reluctantly  confessing  with 
Bishop  Short  '*  that  his  fall  takes  off  from 
the  whole  of  the  glorious  dignity  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom"— ^perhaps,  as  Lingard  says,  "de> 
fending  his  memory  by  maintaining  that  hit 
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constancy  at  the  stake  had  atoned  for  his 
apostasy  in  the  prison."  Yet  is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  say  of  him,  as  our  good  old  historian 
of  Jewel's  prevarication,  "  The  most  orient 
Jewel  on  earth  hath  some  flaws  therein.  To 
conceal  this  his  fault  had  been  partiality ;  to 
excuse  it,  flattery ;  to  insult  over  him,  cru- 
elty; to  pity  him,  charity;  to  be  wary  of 
ourselves,  in  the  like  occasion.  Christian  dis- 
cretion" ?  All  men  arc  not  physically  brave ; 
and  every  man,  perhaps,  who  has  adopted 
a  creed  different  from  that  of  his  nursery 
and  schoolroom,  and  alien  to  the  medium  in 
which  his  spirit  has  lived  up  to  manhood, 
has  had  misgivings  of  the  heart,  even  while 
his  will  was  unshaken,  and  his  intellect  un- 
clouded. Let  us  hear  the  eloquent  historian. 

"The  exact  day  on  which  this  letter 
reached  the  archbishop  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  very  near  the  period  of  his  sentence. 
He  had  dared  death  bravelv  while  it  was 
distant ;  but  he  was  physically  timid.  The 
near  approach  of  the  agony  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  others  unnerved  him  ;  and  in  a 
moment  of  mental  and  moral  prostration, 
Cranmer  may  well  have  looked  in  the  mir- 
ror which  Pole  held  up  to  him,  and  asked 
himself  whether,  after  all,  the  being  there 
described  was  his  true  image— whether  it 
was  himself  as  others  saw  him.  A  faith 
which  had  existed  for  centuries ;  a  faith  in 
which  generation  after  generiition  have  lived 
happy  and  virtuous  lives ;  a  faith  in  which 
all  good  men  are  agreed,  and  only  the  bad 
dispute;  such  a  faith  carries  an  evidence 
ana  a  weight  with  it,  beyond  what  can  be 
looked  for  in  a  creed  reasoned  out  by  indi- 
viduals ;  a  creed  which  had  the  ban  upon  it 
of  inherited  execration,  which  had  been  held 
in  abhorrence  once  by  him  who  was  now 
called  upon  to  die  for  it.  Only  fools  and 
fanatics  believe  that  they  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Sick  misgivings  may  have  taken 
hold  upon  him  in  moments  of  despondency, 
whether  after  all  the  millions  who  received 
the  Roman  supremacy  might  not  be  more 
right  than  the  thousands  who  denied  it; 
whether  the  argument  on  the  Real  Presence 
which  had  satisfied  him  for  fifty  years  might 
not  be  better  founded  than  his  recent  doubts. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  of  gentle  and 
modest  nature  to  feel  himself  the  object  of 
intense  detestation  without  uneasy  pangs ; 
and  as  such  thoughts  came  and  went,  a  win- 
dow might  seem  to  open,  through  which 
there  was  a  return  to  liie  and  freedom.  His 
trial  was  not  ffreater  than  hundreds  had 
borne  and  would  bear  with  constancy ;  but 
the  temperaments  of  men  are  unequaUy  con- 
•tituted,  and  a  subtle  intellect  ana  a  sensi- 
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tive  organization  are  not  qualifications  which 
make  martyrdom  easy.  Life  by  the  law  of 
the  Churcfi,  by  justice,  by  precedent,  was 
given  to  all  who  would  accept  it  on  terms  of 
submission.  That  the  archoishop  should  be 
tempted  to  recant,  with  the  resolution  formed 
notwithstanding  that  he  should  still  sufi^er, 
whether  he  yielded  or  whether  he  was  ob- 
stinate was  a  suspicion  which  his  experience 
of  the  legate  had  not  taught  him  to  enter- 
tain. So  it  was  that  Cranmer's  spirit  gave 
way ;  and  he  who  had  disdained  to  fly,  when 
flight  was  open  to  him,  because  he  consid- 
ered that  having  done  the  most  in  establish- 
ing the  Reformation,  he  was  bound  to  face 
the  responsibility  of  it,  fell  at  last  under  the 
protraction  of  the  trial.  So  perished  Cran- 
mer. He  was  brought  out  with  the  eyes  of 
his  soul  blinded,  to  make  sport  for  ms  en- 
emies; and  in  his  death  he  brought  upon 
them  a  wider  destruction  than  he  had  ef- 
fected by  his  teaching  while  alive.  Pole 
was  appointed  the  next  day  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  But  the  court  had  overreached 
themselves  by  their  cruelty.  Had  they  been 
contented  to  accept  the  recantation,  they 
could  have  left  the  archbishop  to  die  broken- 
hearted, pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  pitying 
scorn,  and  the  Reformation  would  have  been 
disgraced  in  its  champion.  They  were 
tempted  by  an  evil  spirit  of  revenge  into 
an  act  unsanctioned  even  by  their  own 
bloody  laws,  and  they  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  His  fame  and  of  writing 
his  name  in  the  roll  of  martyrs.  The  worth 
of  a  man  must  be  measured  by  his  life,  not 
by  his  failure  under  a  single  and  peculiar 
trial."— Vol.  vi.  413-416 ;  429,  430. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Froude,  that  one  sentence  of  Cranmer's 
speech— -"One  word  spoken  by  a  man  at 
his  last  end  will  be  more  remembered  than 
the  sermons  made  of  them  that  live  and  re- 
main"-—was  in  Shakspeare*s  mind  when  he 
wrote  these  wonderful  lines  for  the  dying 
Gaunt — 

"  Oh  !  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent 

in  vain ; 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their 

words  in  pain. 
More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives 

before ; 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last; 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long 

past." 

There  is  yet  another  qualification  which 
Mr.  Froude  pooaesses  as  the  historian  of  the 
period  which  he  hu  chosen.    A  poet  re- 
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quires  humor  negativdyt  that  is  to  say,  in  | 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  him  conscious  I 
when  he  is  ridiculous.  But  the  historian  of ' 
England,  under  the  Tudors,  requires  humor  | 
pasitivdyf  to  render  him  capahle  of  entering 
into  the  character  of  the  times  and  the  peo- 
ple with  full  appreciation.  This  was,  per- 
haps, partly  owing  to  the  religion  which 
was  then  dominant.  There  is  more  care- 
lessness and  indolence,  more  of  the  outward 
tumultuous  life,  less  introversion  and  con- 
centrated thought,  among  Roman  Catholics 
than  Protestants.  Ceremonies  and  festivals 
collect  the  people  in  throngs.  The  intense 
belief  in  the  remission  of  sins,  as  dependent 
upon  the  priest's  absolvo  te,  prevents  spirit- 
ual anxiety.  Religious  duty  is  not  medita- 
tion upon  a  book,  but  the  performance  of 
certain  functions.  In  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  a  light  and  jesting  way  of  speak- 
ing of  holy  things  is  encouraged,  which  to 
UB  would  seem  very  profane.  This  preva- 
lent humorousness  of  the  Tudor  times  was 
also,  no  doubt,  in  measure  owing  to  the 
recklessness  which  constant  exposure  to 
danger  engenders  among  a  people  so  brave 
as  the  English.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  laugh- 
ter and  terror,  the  ridiculous  and  the  sor- 
rowful, are  strangely  intermingled  in  the 
chronicles  of  those  days.  Bright  spray- 
drops  of  fun  hang  from  the  great  mill- 
wheel  of  history.  Acts  of  Parliament — ^wit- 
ness that  of  Henry  VII.  on  "sturdy  and 
valiant  beggars  " — have  a  kind  of  grim  play- 
fulness. The  Cardinal  Legate  must  surely 
have  been  chuckling  to  himself  when  he  uses 
the  funny  comparison,  which  we  proceed  to 
quote  in  his  pastoral  letter  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  admonishing  them  to  give  back 
some  part  of  the  goods  of  the  church,  with 
which  they  had  been  indulged  for  a  time : 
**  It  was  left  in  your  hand,  as  it  were  an  ap- 
ple in  a  child's  hand  given  by  the  mother, 
which  she,  perceiving  him  to  feed  too  much 
of,  and  knowing  it  should  do  him  hurt  if  he 
himself  should  eat  the  whole,  would  have 
him  give  her  a  little  piece  thereof;  which, 
the  boy  refusing,  and  whereas  he  would  cry 
out  if  she  would  take  it  from  him,  letteth 
him  alone  therewith.  But  the  father,  her 
husband,  coming  in,  if  he  shall  see  how  the 
boy  will  not  let  go  one  morsel  to  the  mother 
that  hath  given  him  the  whole,  she  asking 
it  with  so  fair  means,  he  may,  perad venture, 
take  the  apple  out  of  the  boy's  hand,  and,  if 


he  cry  beat  him  also,  and  cast  the  apple 
out  of  the  window."  Nor  is  it  only  about 
gear  and  lands  that  those  iron  men  can 
laugh.  They  can  sport  with  the  King  of 
Terrors  himself.  The  accusations  which 
brought  Ferrars,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  to 
the  stake  at  Carmarthen,  run  riot  with  hu- 
mor and  bear  witness  to  an  inventiveness, 
which,  in  milder  times,  might  have  made  a 
Thackeray  or  an  Albert  Smith.  There  is  a 
richness  in  the  picture  of  the  right  reverend 
prelate :  **  Espying  a  seal-fish  tumbling  in 
Milford  Haven,  and  creeping  down  to  the 
rocks  by  the  water  side,  where  he  continued 
whistling  by  the'space  of  an  hour,  persuad- 
ing the  company,  that  laughed  fast  at  him, 
he  made  the  fish  to  tarry  there :  "—which  is 
only  diminished  when  we  remember  the 
trifling  fact  that  the  object  of  this  innocent 
joke  was  to  burn  a  good  man  alive  with  in- 
sult and  agony  unutterable.  We  all  remem* 
her  how— 

"  Mere's  gay  genius  played 
With  the  inofTcnsive  sword  of  native  wit, 
Than  the  bare  axe  more  luminous  and  keen." 

But  the  rarest  specimen  of  all  is  connected 
with  Wyatt's  rising,  and  we  record  it  more 
willingly  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  narrative  or  notes.  The  scene  is 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  residence  at  Allingham 
Castle,  on  the  Medway.  The  time  is  Jan- 
uary, 1554.  The  wild  winds  are  whistling 
through  the  leafless  woods,  and  the  yellow 
river  rolls  on  with  a  dull  and  leaden  gleam. 
Inside  the  castle  all  is  commotion :  outside, 
wild  hope,  and  wilder  terror.  A  few  days 
will  decide  whether  the  master  of  the  castle, 
and  many  a  gallant  gentleman,  shall  lose  his 
head  by  a  traitor's  death,  or  drive  out  Philip 
and  popery  from  England.  A  few  days,  and 
every  church  bell  from  Tunbridge  to  Maid- 
stone, and  from  Maidstone  to  Rochester, 
will  be  ringing  out  an  alarm,  over  farm  and 
grange,  and  London  itself  be  in  arms.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  while  the  pear  of  rebel- 
lion is  ripe,  and  the  first  touch  may  make  it 
drop  into  the  lap  of  death,  a  royal  herald, 
in  his  gorgeous  coat,  booted  and  spurred, 
gallops  up  to  the  deeply  moated  house.  The 
drawbridge  was  up.  But  one  part  of  the 
moat  appeared  to  be  fordable.  Just  beyond 
that  spot  walked  a  retainer  in  Wyatt's  livery. 
The  herald  shouted  to  inquire  whether  the 
place  afibrded  a  safe  passage,  to  which  came 
a  shout  of  *'  Yea,  yea ! "    In  went  horse  and 
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man,  heavily  accoutred  as  they  were ;  the 
horse  sank  nearly  up  to  the  bridle.  Had  it 
not  heen  for  his  prodigious  strength,  the 
magnificent  animal  would  have  heen  buried 
in  the  ooze,  and  his  rider  with  him.  Shiver- 
ing with  cold,  his  gilded  and  richly  colored 
Burcoat  daubed  with  mud,  his  plume  draggled 
with  wet,  the  herald  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Thomas,  and  passionately  complained  of 
the  danger  and  insult  to  which  the  queen's 
messenger  had  been  exposed.  Wyatt  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  and  summoned  his  es- 
tablishment together  that  the  culprit  might 
be  discovered.  The  herald  at  once  chal- 
lenged the  offender.  "  Alas  \  "  said  Sir 
Thomas,  "  he  is  a  mere  natural,  as  will  ap- 
pear, if  you  examine  him."  "  Why,  sirrah," 
asked  the  herald,  **  did  you  direct  me  to 
come  over  wh^re  it  was  hard  to  pass  without 
drowning  ?  "  **  The  ducks  came  over  not 
long  before  you,"  replied  the  fellow,  "  and 
their  legs,  I  wot,  were  shorter  than  your 
horse's."  Angry  as  the  herald  was,  the  joke 
was  too  racy  of  English  soil  at  that  time  not 
to  obtain  pardon ;  he  only  smiled,  and  said, 
**  Sir  Thomas,  hereafter  let  .your  fool  wear 
the  badge  of  his  profession  that  he  may  de- 
ceive no  more  in  this  kind."  The  whole 
stem  battlements  of  English  history  at  this 
period  are  starred  and  dotted  with  rough 
flowers  of  this  kind,  peeping  out  between 
the  loopholes  behind  which  the  armor  gleams, 
and  smiling  in  crannies  under  the  scaffold 
and  below  the  headsman's  stroke.  It  is 
among  Mr.  Froude's  subordinate,  but  real, 
claims  to  be  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  pe- 
riod, that  he  can  recall  the  peculiar  coloring 
of  the  lichens  and  wall-flowers  as  well  as  the 
massive  framework  of  the  building  itself. 
The  perusal  of  such  sections  as  "  Philip's 
Virtues,"  "  The  Wet  Ride  to  Winchester," 
and  *'  The  Hot  Gospeller,"  will  prove  that 
the  praise  which  we  accord  is  not  beyond  the 
truth. 

We  have  now  examined  the  chief  accusa- 
tions of  Mr.  Fronde's  severest  critic,  and 
given  some  analysis  of  the  salient  points  in 
his  recent  volumes.  On  the  whole,  our  con- 
clusion must  be,  that  while  his  narrative 
might  be  smoother,  better  joined,  and  more 
naturally  continuous — and  while  his  style  is 
occasionally  careless  and  redundant — these 
blemishes  are  more  than  atoned  for  by  his 
peculiar  capacity  of  hitting  off  the  smallest 
Unes  of  individual  character ;  by  his  intense 


moral  earnestness ;  by  the  laborious  accu- 
racy, whose  rough  materials  are  fused  into 
the  white  glow  of  his  eloquence;  by  his 
power  of  sympathizing  with  various  and  ap- 
parently irreconcilable  forms  of  opinion,  and 
of  throwing  himself  into  the  very  spirit  and 
effervescence  of  the  age.  That  his  tenden- 
cies are  spiritual  rather  than  material ;  that 
his  modes  of  thought  are  those  of  the  poet 
and  ethical  philosopher  rather  than  of  the 
political  economist ;  that  he  is  at  the  antip- 
odes to  Comte  and  the  positive  school  must 
be  admitted.  But  we  are  not  sorry  to  escape 
from  the  icy,  transcendental  region  of  laws 
and  abstractions  into  the  warmer  range, 
which  is  inhabited  by  men  and  women*  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves.  And  the  fact 
of  belonging  to  the  spiritual  school  of  hift- 
torians  is  surely  no  grave  accusation  against 
him  who  chronicles  the  era  of  the  English 
Reformation — the  spring-tide  of  England's 
intellectual  and  religious  new  birth;  the 
battle-field  of  contending  principles;  the 
age  of  bold  doers,  bolder  thinkers,  and  suf- 
ferers bolder  again  than  either. 

The  great  moral  lesson  which  these  vol- . 
umes  contain  is,  we  think,  of  a  semi-theo- 
logical character.    It  is  that  which  has  been 
expressed  by  Wordsworth^- 

"  High  and  low, 
Watchwords  of  party  on  all  tongues  are  rife ; 
As  if  a  Church,  though  sprung  from  Heaven 

must  owe 
To  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life : 
Not  to  the  golden  means  and  quiet  flow 
Of  trotlis  that  soften  hatred,  temper  strife." 

An  appearance  of  rushing  wildly  into  ex* 
tremes,  with  a  deep,  powerful  undercurrent 
running  quietly  against  this  apparent  ten- 
dency, and  graduaUy  overbearing  it  and 
sucking  it  down,  is  one  gredt  lesson  of  church 
history  in  England.  So  was  it  at  the  Revo- 
lution and  at  the  Restoration — so  is  it  with 
the  Evangelical  and  Church  revivals — so  is 
it  now — so  was  it  on  the  accession  of  Mary 
— so  again  at  her  death.  One  great  charac- 
teristic of  our  Church — and  her  characteris- 
tic it  must  remain,  if  she  is  to  represent  the 
life  of  this  great  people — ^is  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  her  toleration.  When  she  waa 
but  a  small  sapling  the  word  was  carved 
upon  her  rind  by  the  strong  hands  of  Ridley 
and  Cranmer,  and  the  letters  have  grown 
and  lengthened  upon  the  bark  of  the  majes- 
tic tree,  beneath  whose  shadow  the  nation 
reposes.    Ccu  it  be  otherwise  with  a  church 
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from  whose  lay  members  no  other  test  seems 
to  be  exacted  than  the  apostles'  creed ;  while 
the  Articles  which  her  ministers  are  required 
to  sign  are  (whatever  Mr.  Froude  may  please 
to  say)  framed  to  embrace  rather  than  to 
exclude.  Sneered  at  as  a  "compromise/' 
taunted  with  **  the  stammering  lips  of  her 
ambiguous  formulaiics,"  wanting,  as  she  is, 
in  the  cast-iron  precision  of  the  dogmas  of 
Trent,  and  in  the  dogmatic  narrowness  of 
some  of  the  reformed  communions,  she  has 
yet  the  modesty  of  truth  and  the  moderation 
of  wisdom.  As  the  Constitution  of  England 
is  based  upon  the  harmonious  interworking  of 
two  opposite  principles,  the  principle  of  or- 
der and  the  principle  of  freedom — ^without 
the  former  of  which  there  would  be  a  per- 
petuation of  antiquated  abuses,  without  the 
latter,  no  bulwark  against  the  mutations  of 
ignorant  caprice  —  so  in  the  Established 
Church,  we  find  two  classes  of  men  mainly 
influenced  by  one  or  the  other.  Since  the 
Keformation  the  representatives  of  these  two 
principles  have  existed  within  her  bosom. 
Occasionally  they  have  come  into  fierce  col- 
lision ;  occasionally  one  or  other  has  stepped 
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over  the  line  of  demarcation.  The  concilia- 
tion of  these  opposite  tendencies  may  not 
appear  to  be  going  on  now  with  a  very  ac- 
celerated pace ;  yet  we  may  hope  that  prac- 
tically impossible  schemes  of  conciliation 
from  without  are  soon  to  bo  exchanged  for 
efforts  after  union  within.  Let  men  remem- 
ber that  the  mountains  must  be  of  different 
outlines  and  of  varying  hues,  but  it  is  the 
one  light  of  heaven  which  streams  upon 
their  uplifted  brows. 

A  yet  higher  lesson,  with  which  we  con- 
clude our  notice,  is  eloquently  taught.  The 
Church  could  only  be  purified  by  her  Lord's 
way  of  suffering.  The  iron  bar,  however 
massive,  has  a  tendency  to  crystallize  in 
severe  frost,  when  it  snaps  and  crumbles  at 
a  touch.  Prosperity  is  the  time  of  the 
Church's  crystallization  ;  but  if  the  .bar  be 
removed,  heated,  and  made  incandescent  in 
the  furnace,  it  is  restored  to  its  original 
strength.  So  was  the  Church  strengthened 
by  her  plunge  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  mar- 
t}Tdom.  It  is  the  highest  merit  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  work  that  it  shows  us,  walking 
among  our  faithful  witnesses,  a  form  like 
the  Son  of  God. 


VuLOAK  Applaubb, — "  Fraiso  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  virtue,  but  it  is  as  tlio  glass  or  body 
which  gitcth  the  reflection  ;  if  it  be  from  the 
common  people,  it  is  commonly  false  and  naught, 
and  rather  followeth  vain  persons  than  virtuous : 
for  the  common  people  understand  not  many 
excellent  virtues  :  the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise 
from  them;  the  middle  virtues  work  in. them 
flstonishment  or  admiration  ;  but  of  the  highest 
virtues  they  have  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all ; 
but  shows  and  species  virtutious  similes  serve 
best  with  them.  Certainlv  fame  is  like  a  river 
thnt  hcareth  up  thiogs  light  and  swollen,  and 
drowns  things  weighty  and  solid ;  hut  if  persons 
of  quality  and  judgment  concur,  then  it  is  (as 
the  Scripture  saiih)  a  good  name  is  like  sweet 
smcllin;;  ointment;  it  nllcth  all  round  about, 
and  will  not  easily  awoy." — Bacon. 

Style. — **  A  man  with  a  clear  head,  a  good 
heart, 'and  an  honest  understanding,  will  always 
write  well ;  it  is  owing  either  to  a  muddy  head, 
an  evil  heart,  or  a  sophisticated  intellect,  that 
men  write  badly,  and  sin  cither  against  reason, 


or  goodness,  or  sincerity.  There  may  be  secrets 
in  painting,  but  there  are  none  in  stylo.  When 
I  have  been  asked  the  foolish  question,  what  a 
young  roan  should  do  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
good  style,  mv  answer  has  been,  that  he  should 
never  think  a6oat  it,  but  say  what  he  has  to  say 
as  perspicuously  as  he  can,  and  as  briefly  as  he 
can,  and  then  the  style  will  take  cave  of  itself.' 
— Soitthey. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Courier  aptly  quotes 
the  following  lines  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Bouligney, 
the  Union  representative  from  Louisiana : — 

"  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he,^ 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved. 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  nnterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  bis  zeal ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought, 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant 

mind. 
Though  single." 
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From  The  Snturdnv  Review. 
LIFE   OF   MRS.  KMILY   C.  JUbsON.* 
We  little  thought,  when  a  recent  discus- 
sion in  these  pages  on  the  moral  philosophy 
of  love-making  was  printed,  that  we  should 
80  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  a 
case  in  point,  and  of  discovering  that  after 
all  it  was  quite  possible  to  reconcile  the 
mundane  and  the  supcrsensual  views  both 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  erotics.    We 
now  find  out  that  the  misletoe  bough  and 
"  the  plain  Christian  "  are  by  no  means  so 
incongruous  as  might  be  supposed.    We 
have  before  us  what,  in  these  days,  is  called 
a  life-history  which'  shows  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  young  woman  to  be  of  the  most  gush- 
ing and  susceptible  nature,  pecking  at  the 
waxy  berries  of  the  pleasant  parasite  which 
rains  kisses,  and  at  the  same  time  quite 
ready,  "  when  a  Christian  gentleman  offers 
her  his  heart  and  home,"  to  whisk  off  with 
him  from  New  York  to  India,  though  he  is 
fifty-seven,  and  a  strict  Baptist  minister, 
who  has  already  buried  two  wives.     What 
we  suid  was  that  eclecticism  was  the  right 
thing ;  and  as  principles  are  best  tested  by 
extreme  cases,  the  argument  is  a  good  one 
which  is  supported  by  the  practical  example 
of  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson.    If  wc  wanted  a 
single  sentence  in  which  to  describe  the  fair 
Emily's  character,  it  would  be  afforded  in 
the  couplet  in  which  Pope  gives  the  last 
touch  to  his  Narcissa : — 

"  A  very  heathen  in  her  carnal  part, 
Yet  still  n  t^ad,  good  Christian  at  lier  heart." 

Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  subsequently  the 
third  wife  of  Dr.  Judson,  who  attained  a 
considerable  name  as  a  Baptist  missionary 
in  Burmah,  was  the  daughter  of  poor  cotta- 
gers, and  born  in  1817,  at  Eaton,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  record  of  her 
early  life  is  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
as  displaying  the  energy  of  a  seriously  ac- 
tive mind — a  sort  of  Americanized  Charlotte 
Brontd, — ^but  as  illustrating  the  strange  char- 
acter of  American  institutions.  If  we  could 
fancy  Currer  Bell  divested  of  nine-tenths  of 
her  intellect,  and  glazed  over  with  a  super- 
ficial vanity  and  sentimentalism,  we  should 
understand  what  Fanny  Forester  (the  literary 
name  of  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck)  was  like. 

• 

♦  The  Lift  and  Jitters  of  Mr».  JCmiln  C.  Judton. 
By  A.  C.  Kendrick.  ^rc»fe?^or  of  (iroek  litenUuro 
in  the  Vniveisity  of  iJoclicktcr,  United  States.  Lon- 
don:   Kclbon  and  Sons.    ltd. 


Fanny  Forester,  however,  was  only  the 
butterfly  stage  of  Mrs.  Judson.  It  was  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventeen  that  she  emerged 
from  the  chrysalis  of  Emily  Chubbuck  into 
this  alliterative  soubriquet.  The  poor  child's 
earlier  history  is  very,  curious.  Before  she 
had  completed  her  fifteenth  year  she  had 
been  a  factory  girl  and  a  farm  help.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  she  asked  the  prayers 
of  all  the  meetings  for  her  conversion, 
although  she  believed  that  ''she  had  ac- 
quired a  hope  in  Christ  when  she  was  eight 
years  old ;  "  and 'then  she  took  ''  lessons  in 
rhetoric  and  natural  philosophy  of  Miss  L, 
W.  F.,"  "who  introduced  her  to  the  study 
of  Gibbon,  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Tom  Paine.** 
She  became  mistress  of  four  several  schools, 
which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  she 
shut  up  in  succession, — was  dipped,  and 
acted  as  teacher  or  mistress  in  seven  other 
schools,-^"  scattered  abroad  many  gems  of 
beautiful  thought,*'  that  is  to  say,  wrote 
about  three  hundred  weight  of  nonsense 
verses, — and  in  her  twenty-third  year  was 
admitted  as  a  sort  of  pupil  teacher  in  a 
tremendous  "  educational  establishment," 
the  Utica  Female  Seminary,  of  which  Miss 
Urania  Sheldon  was  the  principal.  Miss 
Cynthia  having  charge  of  the  "executive 
and  financial  departments,"  which  wc  sup- 
pose is  the  American  for  mending  the  stock- 
ings and  making  out  the  bills.  In  this 
temple  of  the  Muses,  Emily  was  at  last  at 
home;  and  it  is  the  counterpart  to  Miss 
Brontd's  Belgian  domicile.  Here,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  getting  new  clothes  (for  she 
taught  for  her  board).  Miss  Chubbuck  be- 
gan to  write  children's  books,  most  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  failures,  and  of  which  a 
considerable  stock,  in  the  shape  of  unsala- 
blo  MS.,  of  prose  and  verse,  remained  on 
hand.  An  accidental  visit  to  New  York,  in 
1843,  flred  the  train  of  fame.  The  sight  of 
certain  smart  bonnets  and  pretty  gowns  in 
Broadway  so  inspired  the  sacred  flame  of 
acquisitiveness  and  authorship,  that  the  fair 
Emily  offered  herself — ^that  is,  her  literary 
self— for  sale  to  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  editor  of 
the  Mirror^  in  the  following  letter,  which  is 
too  good  to  be  lost,  for  it  is  not  often  that 
one  gets  a  specimen  of  what  the  Greek  pro- 
fessor who  is  Miss  Chubbuck's  biographer 
is  pleased  to  call  "  the  wantoning  of  this 
nalvt  and  unsophisticated  cHild  of  nature 
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in  the  creations  of  a  genius  that  was  just 
revealing  itself   to  her  virgin    conscious- 


>f 


ness : " — 


"  To  the  Editor f  etc., — ^Youknow  the  shops 
in  Broadwa]^  are  very  tempting  this  spring. 
Such  beautiful  things!  Well,  you  know 
(no,  you  don't  know  that,  but  you  can  guess) 
what  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  to  ap- 
pear in  one  of  those  charming,  hcad-adorn- 
mg,  complexion-softening,  hard-featurc-sub- 
duing  noapolitans;  with  a  little  gossamer 
veil  dropping  daintily  on  the  shoulder  of 
one  of  those  exquisite  balzarines,  to  be  seen 
any  day  at  Stewart's  and  elsewhere.  Well, 
you  know  (this  you  must  know)  that  shop- 
keepers have  the  impertinence  to  demand  a 
trifling  exchange  for  these  things,  even  of  a 
lady ;  and  also  that  some  people  have  a  re- 
markably small  purse,  and  a  remarkably 
small  portion  of  tne  yellow  '  root '  in  that. 
And  now,  to  bring  the  matter  home,  /  am 
one  of  that  class.  I  have  the  most  beauti- 
ful little  purse  in  the  world,  but  it  is  only 
kept  for  show :  I  even  find  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  counterfeiting — that  is,  filling 
the  void  with  tissue-paper  in  lieu  of  bank- 
notes, preparatory  to  a  shopping  expedition. 

"  AVell,  now  to  the  point.  As  13 el  and  I 
snuggled  down  on  the  sofa  this  morning  to 
read  the  New  Mirror  (by  the  way.  Cousin 
Bel  is  never  obliged  to  put  tissue-paper  in 
her  purse),  it  struck  us  tnat  you  would  be  a 
friend  in  need  and  give  good  counsel  in  this 
emergency.  Bel,  however,  insisted  on  my 
not  telling  what  I  wanted  the  mone}^  for. 
She  even  thought  that  I  had  better  intimate 
orphanage,  extreme  suffering  from  the  burst- 
ing of  some  speculative  bubole,  illness,  etc., 
etc.;  but  did  not  I  know  you  better  ?  Have 
I  read  the  New  Mirror  so  much  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  graceful  things  coined  '  under  a 
bridge,'  and  a  thousand  other  pages  flung 
from  the  inner  heart),  and  not  learned  who 
has  an  eye  for  every  thing  pretty  P  Not  so 
stupid,  Cousin  Bel ;  no,  no ! 

'*  However,  this  is  not  ouite  the  point,  af- 
ter all ;  but  here  it  is.  I  nave  a  pen — ^not  a 
gold  one,  I  don't  think  I  could  write  with 
that,  but  a  nice.  Little,  feather-tipped  pen, 
that  rests  in  the  curve  of  my  finger  as  con- 
tentedly as  in  its  former  pillow  of  down. 
(Shocking !  how  that  line  did  run  down  bill ! 
and  this  almost  as  crooked!  dear  me!)  Then 
I  have  little  messengers  racing  Mike  mad' 


until  I  shut  my  eyes  and  stop  my  ears,  and 
whisk  away,  wiui  the  < wonderful  lamp' 
■afely  hidden  in  my  own  brown  braids.  Then 
I  have  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary—- capital 
London  edition,  etc,  etc.  ^  and  after  I  use  up 
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all  the  words  in  that,  I  will  supply  myself 
with  Webster's  wondrous  quarto,  appendix 
and  all.  Thus  prepared,  think  you  not  I 
should  be  able  to  put  something  in  the  shops 
of  the  literary  caterers  P  something  that,  for 
once  in  my  bfe,  would  give  me  a  real  errand 
into  Broadway  P  Maybe  you  of  the  New 
Mirror  pay  for  acceptable  articles — maybe 
not.     CompreneZ'Vous  f 

**  Oh,  I  do  hope  that  beautiful  balzarine 
like  Bel's  will  not  be  gone  before  another 
Saturday !  You  will  not  forget  to  answer 
me  in  the  next  Mirror ;  but  pray,  my  dear 
editor,  let  it  be  done  ver}**  cautiously,  for 
Bel  would  pout  all  day  if  she  should  know 
what  I  have  written.    Till  Saturday, 

"  Your  anxiously  waiting  friend, 

"  Fanny  Forester." 

To  which  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  Editor,  etc., 
gallantly  replies : — 

"  Well,  we  give  in  !  On  condition  that  you 
are  under  twenty-five,  and  that  you  will  wear 
a  rose  (recognizably)  in  your  boddice  the  first 
time  you  appear  in  Broadway  with  the  hat 
and  balzarine,  we  will  pay  the  bills.  Write 
us  thereafter  a  sketch  of  Bel  and  yourself, 
as  cleverly  done  as  this  letter,  and  you  may 
'  snuggle  down '  on  the  sofa,  and  consider 
,us  paid,  and  the  public  charmed  with  you." 

The  progress  of  this  literary  amour  illus- 
trates Mr.  N.  P.  Willis'  tact  and  discrimina- 
tion. He  accepted  the  playful  frolic  of  the 
pretty  kitten,  but  declined  to  pay  for  her 
frisking.  The  fair  Fanny  was  to  be  made 
famous,  but  only  by  Mr.  Willis'  praise.  The 
coin  that  was  current  in  the  Mirror  was  only 
flattery.  However,  the  arrangement  was 
successful.  Fanny  Forrester  became  fa- 
mous, as  fame  goes  in  New  York,  and  was, 
in  the  judgment  of  literary  America,  brack- 
eted with  Mr.  Willis'  sister,  whom  ho  had 
contrived  to  puff  into  some  sort  of  similar 
notoriety  as  Fanny  Fern. 

From  the  few  specimens  of  Miss  Chub- 
buck's  genius  which  are  furnished  in  this 
volume,  we  should  say  that  Fanny  Forester 
was  a  silly,  flippant,  empty-headed  person, 
of  the  calibre  of  the  Delia  Crusca  celebrities 
who  were  put  down  by  Gifford  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  In  much  the  same  way 
Mr.  Willis  goes  on  "  glorifying  his  new-found 
star,"  till  Fanny  gets  all  sorts  of  "  literary 
engagements  "  at  piece  work,  which  enable 
her  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  bonnets.  Mean- 
while, though,  as  we  are  assured,  the  editor 
and  contributor  had  not  at  present  met,  the 
literary  flirtation  between  the  two  goes  on 
till  the  following  enigmatical  passage  occurs 
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in  the  correspondence.    It  is  from  the  gen- 
tleman editor : — 

"  I  um  writing  while  '  proofs '  are  coming 
— interruptedly  and   carelessly,  of  course. 
I  was  pleased  and  displeased  at 's  chang- 
ing her  opinion  of  me — displeased  at  the 
suspicion  that  my  inner'Sdfnd^d  ever  com- 
mitted its  purity  to  the  world,  or  had  ever 
heen  on  tnal  in  a  pure  mind.    My  dear  I 
friend,  you  know,  though  you  have  never 
perilled  your  outer  mind  hy  lading  it  open  i 
to  all  comers,  that  there  is  an  inner  sanctu-  ; 
ary  of  God's  lighting  which  brightens  as  the  i 
world  is  shut  out,  and  which  would  never  I 
suffer  profanation.    It  is  in  this  chamber  of  | 
my  better  nature  that  you  are  thought  of— 
but  I  have  no  time  to  explain. 

<*  The  pain  that  you  are  suffering  from  the 
exposure  of  fame  is  a  chrysalis  of  thought. 
You  will  be  brighter  for  it,  though  the  ac- 
customed shroud  of  seclusion  comes  off  pain- 
fully." 

For  eighteen  months  "the  chrysalis  of 
thought  was  shedding  its  shroud;"  or,  in 
the  language  of  common  sense.  Miss  Emily 
Chubbuck  was  writing  innumerable  trashy 
articles  in  all  sorts  of  trashy  magazines  and 
newspapers,  which  brought  in  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  selection  of  her  writings 
was  at  last  published  under  the  fantastic 
title  of  Trippings  in  Authorland,  At  this 
time,  to  use  the  sonorous  language  of  her 
biographer,  "  The  glittering  bow  of  prom- 
ise, fame,  arched  the  heaven  of  our  literary 
neophyte."  We  are  told  that  "in  little 
more  than  one  short  year,  Fanny  Fores- 
ter achieved  a  permanent  shining-place  in 
the  clustering  firmament  of  genius."  But 
in  what  we  have  seen  of  them,  we  see  very 
little  indeed  of  the  strict  Baptist.  Even 
her  admirers  admit  that  in  her  literary  cul- 
mination "never  had  heaven  receded  into 
BO  dim  a  distance,  and  the  powers  of  the 
.  world  to  come  held  so  feeble  possession  of 
her  soul."  It  was  at  this  period  that  she  at 
last  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  her 
fiiend  and  patron,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  who 
at  the  moment  became  a  widower.  To  the 
disconsolate  and  bereaved  one  the  fair 
Fanny,  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  which  unfortunately  is  not 
extant,  but  whatever  its  hints  might  have 
been,  it  was  replied  to  in  the  following 
choice  epistle : — 

"  You  ask  me  whether  vou  shall  marry 
for  convenience.  Most  decidedly,  no.  What 
convenience  would   pay  you   for   passing 


eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life,  within  four  walls, 
in  company  with  a  person  not  to  your  taste? 
I  judge  of  you  by  myself.  I  would  not  pass 
one  year  thus  for  any  fortune  on  earth. 
The  private  hours  of  one  single  month  are 
too  precious  for  any  price  but  love.  Think 
how  little  of  the  day  poverty  can  touch,  af- 
ter all.  Only  the  hours  when  you  are  out  of 
your  chamber.  But  the  moment  your  cham- 
ber door  is  shut  on  you  alone,  all  comparison 
between  you  and  the  richest  is  at  an  end. 
Let  the  majority  of  women  marry  for  con- 
venience if  they  will ;  but  you  are  brimful 
of  romance  and  delicacy  and  tenderness; 
and  a  marriage  without  love  for  you  would 
be  sealing  up  a  volcano  with  a  cobweb. 
You  must  love — you  must  and  will  love 
passionately  and  overpowerin^ly.  You  have 
as  yet  turned  but  one  leaf  m  a  volume  of 
your  heart's  life.  Your  bosom  is  an  altar 
on  which  there  is  a  fire  newly  lit — ^llt  by  the 
late  and  sudden  awakening  of  your  genius. 
Your  peculiarity  is  that  your  genius  nas  its 
altar  on  your  heart,  and  not  luLe  other  peo- 
ple's in  the  brain.  Take  care  how  you 
throw  away  the  entire  music  and  beauty  of 
a  life  for  only  a  home  that  wiU  grow  hateful 
to  you.  I  warn  you  that  you  must  love 
'sooner  or  later." 

From  this  we  gather  that  Fanny  Forester 
had  no  particular  objection  to  change  her 
name,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Willis  was  disposed  to  assist  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  the  hour  and  the  man  were  ap- 
proaching. "Providence  had  in  store  for 
her  a  different  destiny."  The  distinguished 
author  of  Peneillings  by  the  Way  and  the 
lovely  authoress  of  Trippings  in  AuQwrland 
were  not  to  come  together  in  closer  bonds 
than  those  of  literary  flirtation  and  epistolary 
coquetry.  The  plain  Christian  was  "at 
hand  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson»" 
"  a  veteran  hero  of  the  Cross,"  who  "  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  India  by  the  alarming 
illness  of  his  wife— the  lovely  widow  of  the 
sainted  Missionary  Boardman."  She  died 
upon  the  passage ;  and  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-four  years,  the  great  Baptist  mis- 
sionary trod  his  native  shores.  Besides  hit 
duties  to  the  Church,  the  Rev.  Doctor  had 
not  been  backward  in  cultivating  the  social 
and  domestic  relations.  The  lovely  widow 
of  the  sainted  Boardman  had  been  the  sec- 
ond matrimonial  adventure  of  the  hero  of 
the  Cross;  but  though  fifty-seven,  he  was 
not  yet  converted  to  Dr.  Primrose's  views 
of  monogamy.    A  slight  railroad  aocideat 
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detained  the  reverend  divine  at  a  station 

where  Fanny  Forester's  Trippings  fell  in 

bis  way.     "  The  book  is  written  with  great 

beauty   and   power.      Is  the  authoress  a 

Baptist?     I  should   like    to   know  her." 

**  Promptly^  on  the  next  day,  he  came  over 

to  Mr.  J.'s.    Emily  was  submitting  to  the 

not  very  poetical  process   of  vaccination. 

As  soon  as  it  was  over,  Dr.  Judson  con- 
ducted her  to  the  sofa,  saying  that  he  wished 

to  talk  with  her.    He  discussed  the  Trip- 

pings.    He  wished  to  meet  with  a  person 

to  write  the  memoir  of  his  departed  wife. 

He  named  the  subject  to  Emily.    The  con- 
sequences of  the  coming  together  of  two 

persons    respectively   so    fascinating  were 

what  has  often  occurred  since  the  days  of 

Adam  and  Eve." 

Here  we  pause,  and  beg  leave  to  suggest 

a  doubt  whether,  since  the  days  of  Adam 

and  Eve,  any  elderly  widower  of  fifty-seven 

ever  did  engage  a  female  to  write  the  memoir 
of  his  flecond  wife,  and  make  her  an  ofier 
on  the  spot.  We  quite  agree  with  the  hero 
of  the  Cross,  "  who  finds  in  it  a  combination 
of  circumstances  which  clearly  mark  super- 
natural agency."  The  '*  notion  of  her  not 
only  writing  the  life,  but  taking  the  place 
of  the  sainted  deceased,"  no  sooner  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  "  impassioned  character," 
than  he  pressed  the  subject  "with  all  the 
energy  of  his  nature."  The  place  of  the 
lovely  widow  of  the  sainted  Boardman  must 
be  filled  up.  Like  the  king  of  France,  Mrs. 
Judson  never  dies.  "  It  was  not,"  as  we  are 
funnily  told,  '*  in  Emily's  nature  to  resist 
the  force  of  such  ar^ments  from  such  a 
pleader,  falling  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian 
dews  that  descend  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion  " — a  mixture  which  we  are  glad  to  hear 

'of,  because  we  should  have  suspected  the 
influence  of  other  spirits  and  water  in  such 
a  case.  The  plain  Christian  had  come,  and 
Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  alias  Fanny  Fores- 
ter, felt  it  to  be  her  dutv  to  accept  this  ar- 
dent suitor.  The  world  laughed  ;  the  liter- 
arv  world  of  New  York  scofled;  and  the 
religious  world  of  Boston  stood  aghast. 
Here  is  the  form  in  which  the  "  plain  Chris- 
tian" makes  his  ofier.  Mrs.  Judson's  bi- 
ographer savs,  ''  that  it  is  half  like  a  sacri-  \  very  doubtful  religious  principles,  and  of 
lege  to  lift  the  veil  upon  a  thing  so  sacred  no  social  position.  All  that  we  can  say  is, 
as  a  marriage  proposal,"  and  most  people  '<  that  when  a  plain  Christian  comes  with  lips 
would  agree  witn  him ;  but  when  he  goes  on  rendered  humid  by  the  remarkable  half-and- 
to  remark,  that  "  this  interweaves  so  ingen- 1  half  in  which  Dr.  Judson  indulged,  literaiy 
ious  and  graceful  a  memorial  of  his  former  i  ladies  must  surrender  at  discretion  or  indis- 
wives,  and  illustrates  so  admirably  the  deli-  \  crction.  It  is  enough  to  add  that  Emily 
cate  playfulness  of  Dr.  Judson's  character,"  [  survived  the  husband  of  three  wives,  and 
we  accept  his  reason,  though  we  own  that  we .  has  had  her  own  **  life-story  "  written  by  a 
could  not  quite  forget  a  somewhat  similar  i  Greek  professor. 


marriage  present  made  by  Bluebeard  to  his 
succession  of  spouses : — 

"I  hand  vou,  dearest  one,  a  charmed 
watch.  It  always  comes  back  to  me,  and 
brings  its  wearer  with  it.  I  gave  it  to  Ann, 
when  an  hemisphere  divided  us,  and  it 
brought  her  safely  and  surelv  to  my  arms. 
I  gave  it  to  Sarah  during  her  husband's 
lifetime  (not  then  aware  of  the  secret),  and 
the  charm,  though  slow  in  its  operation  was 
true  at  last. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  sweet  sympathies 
you  have  kindly  extended  to  me,  and  the 
blessed  understanding  that  *  love  has  taught 
us  to  guess  at,'  I  should  not  venture  to  pray 
you  to  accept  my  present  with  such  an  note. 
Should  you  cease  to  '  guess,'  and  toss  back 
the  article,  saying,  '  Your  watch  has  lost  its 
charm ;  it  comes  back  to  you,  but  brings  not 
its  foecerer  with  it  '—oh,  first  dash  it  to  pieces, 
that  it  may  be  an  emblem  of  what  will  re- 
main of  the  heart  of 

"  Your  devoted,  A.  Judson." 

We  must  say,  that  if  a  plain  Christian  al- 
ways comes  in  this  epigrammatic  form,  he 
comes  in  a  very  nice  way ;  though  it  is  very 
odd  that  Dr.  Judson  made  **  Sarah  "  an  ofier 
during  her  husband's  lifetime.     One  of  two 
things  must  be  certain— either  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  Baptist  missionaries  to  make  love 
to  their  brother  missionaries'  wives,  or,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boardman,  that  they  sometimes  keep 
their  marriage  secret.    Is  this  the  case — and 
was  it  done  for  the  sake  of  the  scriptural 
example,  Dr.  Judson  playing  Abimelcch  to 
Mr.  Boardman's  Abraham  P    To  turn  to  the 
plain  Christian's  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand. 
We  much  doubt  whether,  in  the  way  of  a 
love-letter,  an  old  boy  of  fifty-seven  does 
not  beat  the  conceited  puppies  of  twenty- 
five.    At  any  rate,  amongst  all  the  Lcttres 
Edijiantes  et  Curieuses  which  missionaries 
have  ever  published.  Dr.  Judson's  are  not 
the  least  amusing.    The  couple  were  mar- 
ried ;  Fanny  Forester  became  Emily  Jud- 
son ;  and  the  surprise  was,  that  *'  he  who 
had  been  the  husband  of  Ann  Stephenson 
and  Sarah  Boardman  should  take  as  the 
successor  to  that  sainted  pair  "  a  young  wo- 
man figuring  only  as  a  magazine-writer,  of 
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THE    world's    last    HOPE. NOW,  AND    THEN. 


THK  WORLD'S  LAST  HOPE. 


'Ti8  gone  !  tlie  glorious  dream  is  past, 
The  work  by  sages  wrought  undone, 

The  brightest  trophy ,  and  the  last. 
In  Freedom's  cause,  by  patriot's  won. 

In  vain  have  warriors  toiled  and  bled, 
And  statesmen  schemed  the  work  to  rear ; 

In  vain  the  counsels  of  the  dead, 
Their  country  has  no  ear  to  hear. 

Beneath  their  rule  unceasingly 
The  forest  fell,  the  valley  glowed 

With  golden  slieaves — ^from  sea  to  sea 
The  land  with  milk  and  honey  flowed. 

Peace  reigned  supreme— on  every  hand 
The  miracles  of  art  were  wrought. 

And  countless  sails  from  every  strand, 
The  hourly  gifts  of  commerce  brought. 

Secure  abroad,  at  home,  around. 

With  naught  their  growing  strength  to  mar, 
Like  exhalations  from  the  ground. 

State  rose  on  State,  and  star  on  star. 

'Tis  lost !    On  Europe's  troubled  shore. 
With  arms  outstretched  and  eager  eyes, 

The  wronged  and  helpless  watch  no  more 
The  light  of  hope  in  western  skies. 

The  despot,  with  his  marshalled  host, 
Exults  and  points  with  scornful  cry. 

Where  hopelessly  the  pride  and  boast 
Of  Freedom's  cause  in  fragments  lie. 

^Tis  gone !  bnt  curst  the  lips  that  spoke 
The  baleful  words  of  hate  and  strife, 

The  selfish  aims  and  acts  that  broke 
The  mystic  tie — a  nation's  life. 

Hard  as  their  granite  hills,  and  cold 
Their  hearts,  as  icy  pools  that  feed 

Their  thirst  for  gain,  and  only  bold 
When  onward  urged  by  endless  greed. 

The  vampires  of  the  State  that  steal 
Its  blood — the  teachers  that  alone 

The  pricks  and  stings  of  conscience  feel 
For  others— easy  with  their  own. 

Prompt  to  parade,  in  speech  and  sonjpr. 

Their  claims  to  truth  and  warlike  kbI — 
Their  truth,  a  creed  of  crime  and  wrong, 

Their  boasted  battle,  a  defeat.* 

Accursed !  Tes — in  States  unborn, 
The  specious  plea  of  falsehood  vain. 

The  millions  wiui  indignant  scorn. 
Shall  brand  them  with  the  mark  of  Cain. 

They  talk  of  arms ! — ^thcir  open  hate 
For  treacherous  love  wo  gladly  hear, 

The  threatened  war  we  calmly  wait— 
Their  friendship  is  the  foe  we  fear. 

— CharUstim  Qmner, 

*  The  Puritan  creed  and  practice  bore  no  nearer 
rein t ion  to  Christian  love  and  charity  than  the 
hattie  of  Bunker  Hill  to  a  great  victory. 


JACK'S  VALENTINE. 

BT    F1TZ-JAME8    O'bRIEN. 

Ah  1  Maggie,  would  that  I  could  send 
To  you  some  sweet  and  tender  line. 

To  tell  you  tliut  your  sailor  lad 
Still  claims  you  for  his  valentine. 

But  all  around  is  lonesome  sea ; 

The  unseen  fingiSrs  of  the  wind 
Clutch  at  the  ropes  and  tear  the  sails 

And  heap  the  billowy  hills  behind. 

Yet  watching  on  the  dismal  deck. 

Through  midnight  hours  so  drear  and  black. 
My  heart  still  sings  its  valentine. 

But  who  will  bear  the  message  back  f 

Clouds  scudding  by  the  watery  moon, 

Go  bless  her  cottage  from  above, 
And  shed  from  high  in  mystic  dews 

This  lonely  utterance  of  my  love  I 

And  yon,  dark  ocean,  myriad-tongaed. 
Wave  following  wave  with  ceaseless  beat^ 

Seek  you  the  beach  she  walks  at  eve. 
And  lay  my  message  at  her  feet. 

Fly,  white-winged  sea-bird,  following  fast^ 
That  dips  around  our  foamy  wake. 

Go  nestle  in  her  virgin  breast. 
And  kiss  her  pure  lips  for  my  sake  I 

Winds  howlin?  through  the  shapeless  nighl^ 
Unkennelled  hounds  that  hunt  the  sea. 

Hush  your  hoarse  voices  to  a  song. 
And  sing  the  love  that  lives  in  me. 

Tell  her,  ye  all  through  midnight  dark. 
In  heat  and  cold,  through  storm  or  shin^ 

The  sun-burned,  honest  sailor  lad 
Still  thinks  about  his  valentine. 

— Knicker^oeter. 


NOW,  AND  THEN. 

Birds  are  singing  on  bush  and  tree. 
Singing  a  thonsand  loves  and  joys ; 

Once,  it  was  music  sweet  to  me. 
Now,  it  seemcth  only  noise. 

Ah  1  life's  music  fled  with  him  I 

Roses  are  blooming— once  they  were 
Fairest  of  wonders  that  Nature  weaves ; 

Now,  their  perfume  makes  faint  the  air. 
And,  to  mc,  they  are  just — ^red  leaves. 
Ah !  life's  b«auty  faded  with  him  I 

Daylight  dies,  and  the  stars  arise. 
Not  as  of  old  with  hope-giving  light; 

Then,  they  looked  loving,  like  human  eyes. 

Now,  they  are  pitiless,  cold,  and  bright. 

Ah !  the  brightest  star  has  set  I 

^  ,  Ahha  Haobi>om. 

-Ohce  a  WetL 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  the  Table  of  Contents,  the  polittoal  ar- 
ticles take  up  much  room,  but  they  are 
sbort,  not  aTcraging  two  pages  each.  We 
IisTe  not  included  in  this  calculation,  the 
answei  to  the  article  entitled  "  Secession 
from  another  Point  of  View,"  copied  from 
the  Examiner,  into  No.  870.  This  answei 
is  written  by  a  Virginian  now  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  extensively  engaged  in  manufoC' 
tures.  Ha  eiposea  some  of  the  errors  of 
fact  and  inference  into  which  Mr.  Cowell  has 
fallen ;  and  ahawa  the  great  changes  which 
hare  taken  place  aince  the  visit  of  that  gen- 
tleman to  thia  country,  A  part  of  the  an- 
swer may  serve  as  a  good  refutation  of  what 
was  called  "  The  Forty  Bale  Theory."  This 
was  an  odd  notion  of  Mr.  McDuffie's,  which 
was  estcnsivcly  believed  in  South  Carolina, 
and  has  had  much  to  do  with  creating  "dis- 
■atisfjctioD."  At  the  time  he  wrote,  the 
average  rate  of  the  tariff  was,  or  he  assumed 
it  to  be,  forty  per  cent.  Then  it  was  fbund 
that  the  exportation  of  cotton  was  equal  to 
all  OUT  importationa  A-om  abroad.  And  the 
next  step  in  the  argument  was  to  say,  that 
the  forty  per  cent  on  importations  was  a  tax 
oQ  ibo  South  equal  to  forty  bales  in  each 
hundred  of  liei  cotton  crop.  Now  if  the 
whole  of  the  importations,  had  been  con- 
sumed in  the  South,  this  would  have  been 
correct.  But  in  truth  only  a  small  part  was 
•o  consumed.     Perhaps  a  tenth  or  a  fifth. 

The  South  aells  cotton  to  the  Northern 
merchants — and  gets  pay  for  it  in  i  ' 
assortment  of  articles.  A  small  part, 
ropean  goods  ;  a  larger  part  in 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  iron 
amount  in  wheat,  flour,  Indian 
meal,  hav,  pork.  West  India  good) 
tea  and  silka.  The  Western  mere! 
a  bonnet  for  his  wife  of  the  Northern  dealer  j 
and  the  latter  oaka  him  to  send  in  payment, 
some  hams  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  cot- 
ton planter,  to  whom  the  Northern  dealer  is 
in  debt  for  some  cotton.  In  fact,  we  believe 
the  hams  are  oft«n  sent  before  the  cotton  is 
shipped.  Probably  the  bonnet  goes  Grat, 
then  tho  hams,  and  lastly  the  cotton.  But 
the  order  of  events  is  not  material. 

We  are  glad  to  aee  that  in  the  writer's 
opinion :  "  If  this  tariff  shall  be  found  to 
hare  greatly  increased  the  duties,  this  will 
no  doubt  be  corrected."  We  fear  it  will 
prove  a  misfortune  that  so  great  a  change 
should  have  been  made  at  this  inauapicioua 


time)  an  experiment  vrhich  we  deprecated 
in  advance.  We  already  diacover  that  it 
has  lessened  the  sympathy  of  Europe  for  the 
United  Statea,  at  a  time  when  that  good-will 
is  especially  important.  It  may  prove  a 
weak  point  in  our  controveray  with  the 
"  confederatea." 

Alterations  in  the  trade  of  a  nation  should 
be  made  with  great  caution,  and  be  spread 
over  a  considerable  course  of  time.  This 
tariff  was  made  up  in  baate,  perhaps  without 
expectation  of  its  being  passed  so  soon.  As 
it  is  now  the  law,  we  must  make  the  best 
use  of  it  we  can,  and  endeavor  to  modify  it 
as  time  and  experience  shell  make  its  faults 
apparent.  So  for  as  a  tariff  is  to  be  "  pro- 
tective," it  can  only  be  ptrvumeni  by  being 
fnoderatt.  And  without  permanence  it  does 
no  good  to  our  manufacturers. 

So  far  as  we  have  heard,  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturera  in  New  England  desired  no 
change.  They  were  in  iaW  prosperity  under 
the  more  moderate  tariff,  and  ore  wise 
enough  to  "  let  well  alone." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  scale  does 
not  BO  much  raise  duties  by  a  higher  rate, 
as  by  preventing  fraud.  While  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  desirable  that  this  should  be 
done,  the  comparatite  extent  of  the  duty 
must  be  measured  by  the  actual  increase  at 
payment.  And  if  this  statement  about  fidu- 
fication  of  invoices  is  true,  it  had  been  good 
{Jtnicj  to  lower  the  nominal  rate,  so  that  the 
'       ment  should  have  been  rery  littla 


SUNSET. 
iiHiotsip  NiH  or  tl 
u) !  as  PbcEboi,  with  his  car, 
the  eanb  goes  down, 
hromolyp^  his  fiMiares  are 
•I  lib  mellow  Cobalt  Brawn ! 
Oh  !  mark  the  saffroD-purpie  sky. 

The  Csdotiam  sapphire  pool  I 
In  mnckcrelcicence  Mihed,  ihey  lie— 

Oh  I  my,  bow  beaaiifnl  I 
The  qDiniGBseniial  ttars  that  stre^ 

Willi  Solftrino  Bed, 
Ton  ]>vrolccIiiiic  monnlsin  peak. 

Shed  perfames  on  my  head. 
Tho  radiant  shadows  on  the  rock 

Ench  otiicr,  swin,  parsee 
In  nisd  career,  a*  if  to  roock 
The  force  of  Msddcr  BIdo. 
The  topaicscent  clouds  that  clsnca 

Alliwsn  ll>ci  restive  sky. 
And  by  the  uoaTy  margins  dance 
Arc  puta — and  so  am  1. 

—  Vaa^  Fait. 


OF   STORM-BREWING,   AND   SKTCT    INFLUENCES. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscellany.     ,     A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 
OF  STORM-BREWING,  AND  SKYEY  INFLU-  j  who  bore  upon   his  breast  a  bloody  cross, 

r.«^yi-o.  ^        .^^^  ^  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair   beside, — 

Was  there  ever,  I  wonder,  a  novel  written  1  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^s'  nov- 

without  a  thunder-storm  in  itP    A  novel  ^^^  |,„^  Spenser's  Faerie  Quecne;  and  be- 


without  a  hero  we  have  all  heard  of;  but 
where  is  there  a  novel  without  tempest  of 
hurricane  ? 

Fictions  just  a  few  there  may  be,  with 
this  minus  sign, — but  then  they  are,  depend 
upon  it,  of  the  dullest  of  domestically  dull 
drab  patterns, — without  plot,  or  movement, 
or  any  such  thing.  Unless,  indeed,  they  be 
the  productions  of  that  rare  genius  which 
can  excite  and  sustain  interest  by  the  delin- 
eation of  character  alone. 

It  is  half  sublime,  half  ridiculous,  to  ob- 
serve the  everlasting  recurrence  of  a  thun- 
der-storm, whensoever  the  novelist  has  occa- 
sion for*a  crisis  or  a  catastrophe.  He,  with 
consummate  ease  and  assurance,  brings 
heaven  and  earth  together  to  make  two  lov- 
ers happy,  or  the  reverse.  He  gets  up  a 
tempest,  regardless  of  expense  in  fire  and 
water,  to  rescue  his  hero  in  the  nick  of  time. 
He  brews  a  storm,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
wherewith  to  whirl  his  arch-villain  into  pres- 
ent perdition.  Whenever  his  ravelled  skein 
of  incidents  is  becoming  knotted  into  Oor- 
dian  complexity, — ^as  soon  as,  or  a  little 
sooner  than,  the  nodua  appears  to  be  really 
vindice  dignus, — immediately  the  solution  is 
evoked  deua  intereaif  in  the  lurid  advent  of  a 
storm.  Sometimes,  however,  a  good  smart 
pelting  shower  will  serve  his  turn. 

Not  that  this  system  of  wholesale  brewing 

is  the  monopoly  of  novelists  by  profession* 

Poets  and  playwrights  go  shares  with  them 

in  the  business.    Epics  and  tragedies  divide 

the  profits  with  them.    We  might  commence 

a  series  of  illustrations  long  prior  to  Yirgil 

and  his — 

**  Interca  magno  misceri  marmare  coelam 
Incipic;  insequUar  commixtii  grandine  nim- 
bus,* 

—on  the  day  so  critical  to  Dido  and  ^neas, 
when  torrents  poured  down  the  hills,  and 
the  conscious  air  flashed  with  lights,  and  re- 
sounded with  sobbing  wails.  But  passotu 
au  (or  rather yrom  that)  dduge,  and,  instead 
of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  sub- 
merging ourselves  in  the  antediluvian  times, 
or  paulo-post-diluvian,  let  us  take  cursory 
note,  here  and  there,  of  some  more  modem 
instances,  to  exemplify  our  theme. 
*  jEneidcs,  L  iv. 


fore  we  have  got  through  the  sixth  stanza 
of  that  first  canto,  the  poet  finds  or  forges 
occasion  for  nothing  less  than  a  "  hideous 
storm  of  rain,"  threatening  to  wash  out  the 
colors  of  the  Bed  Cross  Knight. 

"  Thus  as  they  past, 
The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast. 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 
Did  pour  into  his  leroan's  lap  so  fast, 
That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain ; 
And  this  fair  coaple  eke  to  shroud  themselves 
were  fain."  * 

Xo  parallel  passage  to  the  Virgilian  pairing 
off,  however;  but  only  a  good  drenching 
shower,  and  there  an  end.  Contrast  with  so 
mild  an  effusion  that  storm-scene  in  the 
Temptation  in  the  wilderness,  of  Milton's 
painiing, — ^when  either  tropic 

**  'Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  heaven  ;  the 

clouds. 
From  many  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  poured 
.    Fierce  raiu  with  lightning  mixed,  water  with 

fire 
In  ruin  reconciled  :  nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  stormy  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinp:e8  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vexed  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines. 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest 

oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy 

blasts 
Or  torn  up  sheer."  t 

Or  j  with  the  piled-up  horrors  of  Lear's 
laidhM^  wanderings — ^when  we  see  the  dis- 
^nrfinRr  king,  nnbonneted  too,  contending 
with  the  fretful  element,  and  tearing  his 

«%t  hair,  "which  the  impetuous  blasts, 
Ik  eyeless  rage,  catch  in  their  fury,  and 
make  nothing  of — striving  to  ontscom  the 
to-and-fro  conflicting^  wind  and  rain. 

"  This  ni(;ht,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would 
couch, 
The  lion  and  the  belly-piochbd  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dr^,  nnbonneted  he  runs. 
And  bids  what  will  take  all.  | 

The  winds  may  blow,  and  crack  their  cheeks, 
for  him,— cataracts  and  hurricanes  spout,  till 
they  have  drenched  the  steeples  all  around ; 
lightnings  "  sulphurous  and  thought-execu- 
ting," "  vaunt  couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thun- 
derbolts," are  welcome  to  singe  his  .white 

*  Faerie  Qaeene,  c.  i.  st  6. 
t  ParndiKe  Regained,  b.  4. 
I  King  Lear,  Act  111.  Sc.  1. 
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head,  and  "all-shaking  thunder"  he  bide, 
in  his  frenzied  appeal,  "  strike  flat  the  thick 
rotundity  of  the  world,"  and  annihilate  the 
race  of  man.  Lear  taxes  not  the  elements 
with  unkindness  :  he  never  gave  them  king- 
dom, called  them  children ;  they  owe  him  no 
obedience;  so  he  bids  them  let  fall  their 
horrible  pleasure  on  him  their  slave, — a 
poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man. 
And  yet  he  calls  them  servile  ministers,  that 
have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  joined 
their  "high  engendered  battles,  'gainst  a 
head  so  old  and  white,"  as  his.  Leal- 
hearted  Kent  bears  record  that  since  he 
has  been  man,  "  such  sheets  of  fire,  such 
bursts  of  horrid  thunder,  such  groans  of 
roaring  wind  and  rain,"  he  never  remembers 
to  have  heard, — ^yet  in  vain  implores  his 
distracted  master  to  seek  a  covert  from  the 
storm.  Alack,  bareheaded  the  houseless 
king  bows  to  the  "  dreadful  pother  *\  o'er 
his  head,  and  moralizes  on  trembling  guilt 
and  quaking  crime,  that  "  cry  these  dread- 
ful summoners  grace."  Lear's  wits  are  not 
turned  yet ;  but,  consciously  (appalling  con- 
sciousness ! ),  they  begin  to  turn  now.  What 
intensity  of  indignant  pathos  in  Qloster's 
reproach  of  Regan,  describing  her  father's 
outcast  fate : — 

"  The  sea,  with  snch  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endured,  woald  have 

baoyed  up, 
And  qnenchea  the  stellM  fires :  yet,  poor  old 

heart. 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howled  thsi^  stem 

time,  H* 

Thoa  shoald'st  have  said,  good  porter,  tarn 

the  key." 

Of  which  fine  atroke  there  is  a  fine  paia- 

phrase,  later  in  the  tngedy^  when  CorMia 

exclaims : — 

"  Was  this  a  fkce 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 

.  .  .  Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that 

night 
Against  my  fire."  * 

There  is  no  such  storm  in  the  iride,  wide 
world  of  books,  as  that. 

Other  storms  there  are,  howeyer,  of  Shak- 
speare's  brewing,  not  without  their  awe  and 
grandeor.  There  is  that  in  the  "  Winter's 
Tale,".t  when  the  old  shepherd  finds  babe 

1^  King  Lear,  Act  III.  So.  S  and  T;  ActlV.  So.  7. 
t  Act  UI.  So.  1. 


Perdita  on  the  sea-shore,  just  after  Antigo- 
nus  has  left  her  with  his — 


«_ 


-Farewell  1 


The  day  frowns  more  and  more ;  thoa  art  like 

to  have 
A  lullaby  too  roagh  :  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day." 

There  is  that,  again,  on  the  eve  of  Caesar's 
death,  when  the  conspirators  are  arranging 
their  last  plans — ^when  Casca,  out  of  breath, 
and  wild-eyed,  and  sword  in  hand,  being 
questioned  by  Cicero,  in  the  public  street, 
what  all  this  may  mean,  replies,  amid  peals 
and  flashes  overhead, — 

"  Are  yoa  not  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of 

earth 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  infirm  ?    0  Cicero. 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding 

winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and 

foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat*ning  clouds : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destroction."  * 

Cassius,  as  accords  with  his  creed,  or  no 
creed,  may  make  a  merit  of  baring  his 
bosom  to  the  thunder-stone,  and,  when  the 
cross  blue  lightning  seems  to  open  the 
breast  of  heaven,  present  himself  "  even  in 
the  very  aim  and  flash  of  it ; " — but  Casca, 
who  never  knew  the  heavens  menace  so,  is 
otherwise  minded,  and  thinks  it  the  part  of 
men  to  fear  and  tremble,  **  when  the  most 
mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send  such  dreadftd 
heralds  to  astonish  us."  On  such  a  night  is 
Brutus  summoned  by  anonymous  appeals 
to  awake,  speak,  strike,  redress ;  and  these 
letters  he  needs  no  taper  to  read  at  mid- 
night :«* 

"  The  exhalations,  whisztng  in  the  air. 
Give  so  mach  light,  that  I  may  read  by 
them."t 

Then  again  there  is  the  opening  scene 
of  "  Macbeth,"  devoted  to  that  unhallowed 
congress  of  weird  sisters,  in  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  in  rain.  And  another  opening 
scene  there  is  in  a  play  to  which  the  Tempest 
of  that  prologue  gives  its  yery  name,  as  well 
as  determines  its  plot. 

The  third  act  of  Ben  Jonson's  "  Catiline  ** 
closes,  and  the  fourth  commences,  amid  the 

•  Jallus  CMar,  Act  L  So.*  t. 
i  ActU.  ScL 
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crash  and  glare  of  Heaven's  artillery.  Into 
a  street  at  the  foot  of  the  capitoI,  '*  Enter 
the  Allobrogian  Ambassadors.  Divers  sen- 
ators pass  by  them/'  after  the  stage  direc- 
tion, "  quaking  and  trembling."  Where- 
upon one  of  the  envoys  disdainfully  remarks : 

"  Of  all  that  pass,  I  do  not  see  a  face 
Worthy  a  man  ;  that  dares  look  up  and  stand 
One  thunder  out;  but  doirnward  all,  like 

beasts, 
Banning  away  from  every  flash  is  made."  * 

Z^ato  and  Catulus,  meanwhile,  adopt  a  more 
reverent  reading  of  the  storm,  believing  that 
:he  "  good  heavens  and  just "  are  even  now 
=irging  their  anger  against  the  sins  of  Cati- 
ine  and  his  crew,  and  are  telling  guilty  men 
trhat  powers  are  above  them ;  for,  "  in  such 
2  confidence  of  wickedness,  'twas  time  they 
should  know  something  fit  to  fear."  But  to 
fear  nothing  is  a  practical  maxim  with  Cati- 
line and  his  crew. 

Dryden  gets  up  a  tolerable  bit  of  sea  storm 
in  his  **  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,"— where  the 
transmuted  lover  is  steering  to  Candy  with 
his  conquered  prey,  and  all  at  once  the  winds 
arise,  the  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightnings 
play,  and  the  giddy  ship  labors  and  creaks 
in  dread  extremity— whereby  is  made  to 
hang  a  new  crisis  in  the  tale. 

Cowper  evokes  a  storm,  expressly  to  smite 
young  Misagathus,  **  atheist  in  ostenf 

"  A  storm  was  near, 
An  unsuspected  storm.    His  hour  was  come. 
The  impioas  challenger  of  power  divine 
Was  now  to  learn,  that  Heaven,  though  slow  to 

wrath, 
Is  never  with  impunity  defied."  f 

The  Christian  poet,  we  may  be  sure,  bent  as 
he  was  on  vindicating  eternal  Providence, 
wonld  have  strenuously  maintained,  if  ques- 
tioned upon  this  episode,  that  never  was  a 
rule  Nisi,  in  the  law  Nee  Dtua  irUeraii^  more 
properly  taken  and  made  use  of,  than  here. 
When  Miss  Sindall,  in  Mackenzie's  tale,  { 
is  taking  flight  from  her  persecutor, "  Twill 
be  a  dreadfol  night,''  remarks  her  humble 
companion  ("  for  it  began  to  rain,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  at  a  distance  ").  The  storm 
is  a  bad  one,  accordingly,  and  makes  Mr. 
Bolton  lose  his  way,  and  thereby  light  on  an 
important  stranger.  When  Edie  Ochiltree 
and  DoustemwivelS  have  their  strange  ren- 
desvous  in  the  ruined  priory,  of  oourse  the 


•  Catiline,  IV.  I. 
t  The  Task,  book  vt 
'  The  llan  of  the  World,  ch.  zvL  $q. 
The  Antiquary,  IL  4. 
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night  sets  in  stormy,  with  wind  and  occa- 
sional showers  of  rain.  The  bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor  becomes  Ravenswood's  guest  at 
Wolfs  Crag  in  virtue  of  a  lowering  and 
gloomy  sky-Hind  anon  the  storm-cloud 
bursts  over  the  castle,  with  "  a  peal  so  sud- 
den and  dreadful,  that  the  old  tower  rocked 
to  its  foundation,  and  every  inmate  con- 
cluded it  was  falling  upon  them.  .  .  • 
Whether  the  lightning  had  actually  struck 
the  castle,  or  whether  through  the  violent 
concussion  of  the  air,  several  heavy  stones 
were  hurled  from  the  mouldering  battle- 
ments into  the  roaring  sea  beneath."  *  It 
might  seem  as  if  the  ancient  founder  of  the 
castle  were  bestriding  the  thunder-storm,  and 
proclaiming  his  displeasure  at  the  reconcili- 
ation of  his  descendant  with  the  enemy  of 
his  house. 

Night  closes  around  Mrs.  Shelley's  mod- 
ern Prometheus  f  near  the  Alps — the  dark- 
ness and  storm  increase  every  minute ;  the 
thunder  bursts  with  a  terrific  crash  over  his 
head ;  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  dazzle  his 
eyes— and  presently  one  flash  discovers  to 
him,  too  plainly,  the  gigantic  stature  and 
the  deformed  aspect,  <<  more  hideous  than 
belongs  to  humanity,"  of  the  <'  filthy  dae- 
mon "  to  whom  he  has  given  life.  A  later 
apparition  %  of  the  fiend  is  similarly  ushered 
in  by  a  heavy  storm— title-page  as  it  were 
to  a  tragic  volume. 

As  Lear  on  the  deluged  heath  bida  the 
"  all-shaking  thunder  " — 

"  Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germeas  spill  at 
once. 
That  make  ingrateful  roan," 

BO  does  Schiller's  fisherman  in  the  storm- 

scene  on  the  lake,  bid  them,  in  hia  fury  of 

aggrieved  patriodsm,— 

"  In  the  germ 
Destroy  the  generations  yet  nnborn."  f 

How  the  wind  whistles  and  the  whirlpool 
roars!  exclaims  the  fisher-boy;  and  his 
elder  interprets  the  tempeet  to  mean  Heay- 
en'a  wrath  at  the  apple-archery  doings,  just 
come  off  in  Oesler's  presence— a  spedal  per* 
formance  by  command. 

"  To  level  at  the  head  of  his  own  child  I 
Never  had  father  such  command  before. 
And  shall  not  nature,  rising  in  wild  wnttb* 
Bevolt  against  the  deed  1 " 


^  The  Bride  of  Lammennoor,  IL  % 
t  Frankiostein,  ch.  viL 

Ibid.  ch.  zxiiL 

Wllhetan  Tell,  lY.  L 
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The  stage  directions  for  managing  the  storm, 
prefixed  to  this  scene,  are  characteristically 
German. 

The  atmosphere  was  heavy,  and  masses  of 
low  black  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  hori- 
zon, when  young  Werther  called  on  Char- 
lotte, and  thereby  inaugurated  his  celebrated 
Sorrows.  There  is  company,  and  a  dance ;  * 
but  the  dance  is  not  finished  when  the  light- 
ning becomes  vivid,  and  the  thunder  is  heard 
above  the  music,  and  the  ladies'  shrieks  con- 
siderably above  both.  When,  in  after  days, 
Werther  tore  himself  from  Charlotte,  with 
an  *'  adieu,  forever  ! "  be  sure  the  night  was 
dark  and  stormy — ^it  rained  and  snowed. 
"  He  reached  his  own  door  about  eleven. 
His  servant  perceived,  as  he  entered  the 
house,  that  he  was  without  a  hat,  but  did 
;iot  ;7enture  to  say  anything ;  and  as  he  un- 
dressed his  master,  he  found  that  his  clothes 
were  wet.  His  hat  was  found  afterwards 
upon  the  point  of  a  rock  which  overhangs 
the  valley ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  he 
could  have  climbed  to  the  summit  on  such 
a  dark,  tempestuous  night  without  losing  his 
life.^t  But  how  could  a  young  man  of 
Werther's  mettle  leave  the  world,  except 
amid  attendant  associations  of  bad  weather 
—the  harmonies  of  storm  discords— one  of 
nature's  voluxitaries  or  symphonies,  to  the 
manner  bom  P 

But  among  Germans,  commend  us  to 
Klingemann,  not  only  for  magic-lantern 
transparencies,  death's-heads,  fire  showers, 
plush  cloaks,  etc.,  %  but  for  thunder  and 
lightning — the  former  well  brewed,  the  lat- 
ter equally  well  bottled.  In  him  you  find 
enough  and  to  spare  of  **  churchyard  and 
chapel  scenes,  in  the  most  tempestuous 
weather,"— -which  to  those  who  like  to  be 
out  in  such,  is  as  uncomfortably  charming 
as  bad  taste  could  desire. 

Adept  at  this  sort  of  brewing  as  Herr 
Klingemann  may  have  been,  there  is  a  non- 
dramatic  writer  of  our  own  who  is  equally 
productive  in  the  same  trade,  and  whose  tap 
is  more  to  the  mind  of  native  consumers.  A 
thirsty  soul  may  drink  his  fill  of  Thomas 
Ingoldsby's  storm-brewing.  There  is  that 
night,  that  horrible  night,  in  the  Witches' 
Frolic  Q*  folks  ever  afterwards  said  with  af- 
fright, that  they  never  had  seen  such  a  terri- 

*  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,  b.  i. 

t  Ibid.,  b.  ii. 

X  See  Carlyle  on  Gennan  Playwrights.    (1829.) 


ble  sight "),  when,  after  the  sun  had  gone 
down  fiery  red,  and  left  behind  him  a  lurid 
track  of  blood-red  light  upon  pitch-dark 
clouds,— 

"  There  came  a  shrill  and  a  whistling  sound. 
Above,  beneath,  beside,  and  aroand. 

Yet  leaf  ne'er  moved  on  tree !  .  .  . 
And  then  a  hollow  moaning  blast 
Came,  sounding  more  dismally  still  than  the 

last. 
And  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thnnder 

growled, 
Andlouder  and  loader  the  tempest  howled, 
And  the  rain  came  down  in  such  sheets  as 

would  stagger  a 
Bard  for  a  simile  short  of  Niaga^"  * 

So  in  that  German  wedding  scene,  be- 
tween Sir  Kupert  and  Lurline,  at  the  altar 
rails  :— 

"  With  a  gracious  air,  and  a  smiling  look, 
Mess  John  had  opened  his  awful  book. 
And  had  read  so  far  as  to  ask  if  to  wed  he 

meant  ? 
And  if  he  knew  any  just  cause  or  impediment  f 
When  from  base  to  turret  the  castle  shook  I 
Then  came  a  sound  of  a  mighty  rain 
Dashing  against  each  storied  pane. 
The  wind  blew  loud. 
And  a  coal-black  clond 
Overshadowed  the  church,  and  the  party,  and 

crowd ; 
How  it  could  happen  they  could  not  divine, 
The  morning  had  been  so  remarkably  fine !  t 

Then  there  are  the  haunted  ruffians  in  the 
Drummer-boy  legend,  whose  colloquy  is  thus 
interrupted,  just  as  it  becomes  exciting  on 
the  topic  of  a  ghost :— • 

" '  A  what  1 '  returned  Bill,— at  that  moment 

a  flash 
More  than  commonly  awfiil  preceded  a  crash 
Like  what's  called  m  Kentucky  '  an  almighty 

smash.' — 
And  down  Harry  Waters  went  plump  on  his 

knees,"  etc.! 

Or  again  there  is  that  more  imposing  ex- 
ample in  the  wedding  progress  of  Edith  and 
Sir  Alured : — 

"  Now  it  seems  that  the  sky 

Which  had  been  of  a  dye 
As  bright  and  as  blue  as  your  lady-love's  eye. 
The  season  in  fact  being  genial  and  dry. 

Began  to  assume 

An  appearance  of  gloom 
From  the  moment  the  knight  began  fidget  and 

fame, 
Which  deepened  and  deepened  till  all  the  hori* 

ton 

4^  Ingohlsby  Legends  :  The  Witches*  Frdio. 
t  Sir  Rupert  the  Fearless:   A  Legend  of  Ger» 
many. 
I  llie  Dead  Drummer. 
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Grew  blacker  than  aaglit  they  had  ever  set  eyes 

on, 
And  soon,  from  the  far  west,  the  elements  rum- 
bling, 
Increased,  and  kept  pace  with  Sir  Alared's 

grumbling. 

Bright  flashes  between. 

Blue,  red,  and  green. 
All  livid  and  lurid  began  to  be  seen ; 
At  length  down  it  came — a  whole  deluge  of  rain, 
A  perfect  Niagara,  drenching  the  plain, 

And  np  came  the  reek, 

And  down  came  the  shriek 
Of  the  winds  like  a  steam-whistle  starting  a 

train ; 
And  the  tempest  began  so  to  roar  and  to  pour,"  * 

that  in  short,  consequences  ensued  too  nu- 
merous and  critical  for  present  mention. 
After  which  specimens,  instead  of  citing 
others  in  addition,  let  us  admit  the  appro- 
priateness of  Mr.  Barham's  parenthesis,  in 
another  stormy  wind  and  tempest  legend, — 

"  You  don't  want  me,  however,  to  paint  yon  a 
Storm, 
As  so  many  have  done,  and  in  colors  so 

warm ; 
Iiord  Byron,  for  instance,  in  manner  facetious, 
Mr.  Ainswortb,  more  gravely, — see  also  Lu- 
cretius." t 

Else  we  might  tell  how  the  Dutch  packet 
was  overtaken,  "  with  the  sands  called  the 
Goodwin's  a  league  on  her  lee  *' — and  how, 
by  degrees,  **  still  rougher  it  grew,  and  still 
harder  it  blew,  and  the  thunder  kicked  up 
such  a  halliballoo,  that  even  the  skipper  be- 
gan to  look  blue,  while  the  crew,  who  were 
^w,  looked  very  queer,  too,  and  seemed  not 
to  know  what  exactly  to  do, 

**  And  they  who'd  the  diarge  of  them  wrote  in 

tlie  logs, 
'  Wind  N.fi. — ^blows  a  harricane— rains  cats 

and  dogs.' 
In  short  it  soon  grew  to  a  tempest  as  rude  as 
That  Shakspeare  describes  near  the  still-vext 

Bermudas, 

When  the  winds,  in  their  sport. 

Drove  aside  from  its  port 
The  king's  ship,  with  the  whole  Neapolitan 

Court, 
And  swamped  it  to  give '  the  king's  son,  Fer- 
dinand,' a 
Soft  moment  or  two  with  the  Lady  Miranda." 

Of  Ingoldsby's  three  exemplars  in  the  art 
of  storm-brewing,  Lucretius  we  need  say 
nothing  about,  so  trite  and  hackneyed  is  be- 
come his  now  proverbial  picture.  Byron's 
splendid  sea-piece  in  the  "  Don  Juan  "  nei- 
ther needs  quotation,  nor  will  bear  abridg- 
ment Mr.  Ainaworth's  example  we  pre- 
sume to  be  that  where  Boland  and  Darrell 

*  A  Lay  of  St.  Romwold. 
t  The  Bagman's  Dog. 


struggle  by  night  on  the  black  flowing  river 
•—an  elaborate  description  of  what  is  said, 
historically,  to  have  been  the  most  disastrous 
hurricane  that  ever  ravaged  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. 

But  our  examples  embrace  a  wider  range 
than  the  Ingoldsby  triad.  Hardly  a  name 
of  note  but  supplies  a  good  rattling  storm 
of  its  own  particular  brewing — nay,  has  them 
ready  by  the  half-dozen  or  more.  If  you 
don't  fancy  one  tap,  try  another:  there's 
plenty  to  choose  from.  Treble  X  is  to  be 
had,  for  strong  stomachs,  and  for  others  a 
sliding  scale  of  qualities,  descending  to  the 
smallest  of  small  beer. 

Dip-^and  that  is,  perhaps,  about  as  much 
as  the  run  of  light  readers  can  be  expected 
to  do— dip  into  Mr.  Plumer  Ward's  "Tre- 
maine,"  and  even  in  that  placid  model  of 
didactic  fiction  you  will  not  escape  storm- 
free.  The  author  wants  to  get  his  heroine 
inside  the  house  of  a  noli  me  tangere  recluse, 
who  will  hold  parley  with  nobody  in  the 
neighborhood.  And  how  is  an  entrance  to 
be  made  ?  By  a  thunder-shower,  of  course. 
Georgina,  besides  having  lost  her  way,  has 
just  had  the  door  slammed  violently  in  her 
face.  But  no  matter.  The  author's  brew- 
ery is  at  work,  and  all  will  go  well.  "  Geor- 
gina was  now  in  a  real  dilemma,  not  at  all 
lessened  by  the  change  in  the  sky,  in  which 
large  and  heavy  clouds  had  been  gathering, 
and  were  now  ready  to  burst  over  her  head 
in  all  the  drenching  force  of  a  summer  storm. 
At  length  a  thunder-cloud  broke  with  a 
dreadful  crash,  and  the  rain  descending  in 
a  torrent  which  in  one  instant  soaked  both 
the  lady  and  her  groom  through  and 
through."*  Again,  therefore,  she  seekj 
admittance  at  the  inhospitable  cottage,  and 
in  that  opportune  thunder-cloud  her  Open 
Sesame  is  found. 

By  the  same  agency  is  Abel  O'Hara,  in 

John  Banim's  romance,  made  acquainted 

with  the  Nowlans.     Black  clouds  gather 

over  his  head,  lightning  quivers,  thunder 

crashes  and  bellows  above  and  around,  and 

a  torrent  of  rain  rushes  down,  that  in  a  trice 

drenches  him  to  the  skin.     **To  proceed 

four  or  five  miles  further  during  such  a 

storm,  or  even  supposing  it  should  pass  off, 

in  such  a  trim,  n^as  a  madness  against  which 

my  guide  warmly  remonstrated,"  f  of  course 

*  Tremaine,  ch.  lii. 
t  The  Nowlans,  ch.  i. 
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with  success,  or  where  would  the  story  of 
"The  Nowlans"  be,  at  all  at  all?  And 
not  only  must  the  storm  bring  him  to  their 
bouse,  but  keep  him  there.  So,  when  his 
clothes  are  restored  as  dry  as  chips,  he 
buckles  his  Bramah  again  across  his  shoul- 
der, and  puts  on  a  resolute  face  of  depar- 
ture ;  but  the  storm  is  more  resolute  than 
he ;  the  sky  frowns  back  his  challenge  i  and 
his  hosts  assure  him  that,  even  should  the 
'  thunder  cease,  there  will  not  be  a  dry  half- 
hour  that  day  among  the  mountains.  An- 
other and  worse  storm,  *  with  one  "  tre- 
mendous clap  "  in  particular,  is  of  essential 
service  to  a  subsequent  chapter  of  the  tale. 

So,  too,  when  Mr.  Carleton's  Hanlon  hur- 
ries to  his  appointment  with  Red  Roddy,  to 
secure  the  tobacco-box  that  will  convict  a 
murderer,  it  is  through  rain  and  wind,  on 
a  dark  night,  with  lightning  flashes  from  a 
funeral  canopy  of  clouds,  that  he  makes  his 
way.  The  same  night  the  murderer  is  watched 
by  his  daughter,  visiting  the  murdered  man's 
grave ;  and  when  he,  for  her  and  our  con- 
venience muttering  his  thoughts  aloud,  in- 
cidentally moots  the  query  whether  there  is 
a  Providence,  the  next  sentence  is  an  in* 
evitable  sequitur:  "The  words  had  barely 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,  when  a  peal  of 
thunder,  astonishing  loud,  broke,  as  it  were, 
over  their  very  heads,  having  been  preceded 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  so  bright  that  the 
long,  well-defined  grave  was  exposed,  in  all 
its  lonely  horrors,  to  Sarah's  eye."  f  Post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  thinks  the  wild  Irish 
girl  to  herselif,  not  in  Latin,  but,  by  intui- 
tion, more  pithily  still. 

Again  in  that  powerful  Lrish  story  of 
Gerald  Griffin's,  which  a  popular  dramatist 
has  just  made  so  familiar  to  playgoers  by 
his  adaptation  of  it  as  "  The  Colleen  Bawn," 
it  is  a  dreadful  night  on  which  £ily  O'Con- 
nor leaves  the  cottage  in  the  gap.  Mean- 
while there  is  a  drinking  pdrty  at  Kyrle 
Daly's :  the  thunder  clatters  close  overhead, 
the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  frequent  lightning-flashes  dance  upon 
the  glasses  and  bowl,  round  which  the  com- 
pany are  seated  in  the  little  parlor.  % 

The  wind  roars  amid  the  pines  of  the 
Boehmer  Wald,  and  a  furious  blast  shakes 
the  casements  of  the  Giant's  Castle,  on  the 

•  The  Nowlans,  ch.  vil. 

t  The  Black  Prophet,  ch.  six. 

X  The  CoUegiaiis,  ch.  xzxii. 


night  of  the  Consuelo's  arrival — "  the  storm,** 
says  Count  Albert,  who  ought  to  know, 
"drives  a  stranger  to  our  castle."*  A 
storm,  duriilg  which  the  rain  burst  down  in 
a  sheeted  cataract,  and  at  once  swells  every 
half- visible  rivulet  among  the  mountains  to 
a  strong  and  turbid  river,  is  made  the  me» 
dium  of  Anthelia's  introduction  to,  and  res- 
cue by,  Sir  Oran  Haut-ton.t  A  storm  is 
raised  to  bring  about  the  shipwreck  that 
shall  facilitate  the  finale  of  "  My  Uncle  the 
Curate."  Abruptly  a  storm  is  got  up,  to 
produce  that  scene  on  the  lake,  in  which  a 
sudden  squall  avails  to  convince  Miss  Fer- 
rier's  Edith  %  that  she  is  as  nothing  to  Sir 
Reginald,  and  that  Florinda  is  all.  And 
what  else  efiects  the  denouement  of  the  Two 
Old  Men's  first  Tale  ?  One  moment  we  see 
Lord  Louis  proudly  and  happily  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  his  tenantry,  on  com- 
ing of  age.  "  The  next  moment— a  crash 
of  thunder,  loud,  terrible,  rattled  through 
the  sky,  and  one  bright  flash  penetrated, 
for  a  second,  the  horrible  gloom.  One  flash 
— and  a  cry,  a  universal  cry,  rent  the  air— • 
Lord  Louis !  Lord  Louis ! — the  thunderbolt 
had  fallen — and  struck  him  dead  at  his 
mother's  feet."}  Far  more  impressively, 
though  (or  because)  with  less  of  spasmodic 
efiect,  is  wrought  out  the  denouement  of 
Gait's  best  novel,  ||  in  that  memorable  storm- 
scene  off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  prodigy  of  the  tempest  at  Bertram's 
shipwreck,  in  Maturin's  tragedy,  elicited 
not  a  few  strictures  from  Coleridge,  f  on 
the  management  and  meaning  of  it,  as  a 
mere  supernatural  eflSect,  without  even  a 
hint  of  any  supernatural  agency,— 4t  being 
possible,  in  fact,  for  every  event  and  every 
scene  of  the  play  to  have  taken  place  just 
as  well,  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been 
driven  by  a  common  hard  gale,  or  from 
want  of  provisions.  But  to  the  dramaturge 
a  dash  of  the  miraculous  in  his  storm-brew- 
ing, a  soup^on  of  the  supernatural,  is  to 
tempting,  while  he  is  about  it.  And  that 
novelists  are  liable  to  the  aame  weakneti, 
witnesa  some  foregoing  iUnttratiooa  from 
Carleton  and  Mrs.  Marsh. 

Leaving  that  question  alone,  let  va  bneflj 

*  Counelo,  ch.  zxiv. 

t  M elincoort,  ch.  z. 

i  Destiny,  ch.  xxi. 

4  Two  Old  Men's  Tales.   The  Deflbimed. 

I  The  EataU. 

1  Biographia  Litersria,  IL  oh.  L 
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renew  our  passing  acqunintance  with  storm 
and  shower  literature,  in  its  most  miscella- 
neous aspect.  Here  is  Bothwell,  for  instance, 
recalling,  in  his  prison-fortress  of  Malmoe, 
the  scene  and  circumstances  of  Bizxio'li 
murder : — 

«<  'Twas  night — murk  night — the  sleet  beat  on, 
The  wind,  as  now,  was  rude, 
And  I  was  lonely  in  my  room 
In  dreary  Holyrood/'  ♦ 


An  example,  this,  of  the  art  of  investing 
poetic  narrative  with  picturesque  aocompani- 
meats — ^little  touches  that  add  color  and  re- 
liefto  surface  painting.  Of  a  wholly  differ- 
ent tnd  superior  order,  both  in  degree  and 
in  kxid,  is  such  a  picture  as  that  which 
closes  Mr.  Tennyson's  second  Idyl  of  the 
King-^though  in  the  mora)  of  it,  analogous 
to  sons  of  the  preternatural  examples  al- 
ready cited  from  humbler  prose.  Vivien, 
false  and  fair,  protesting  her  single-hearted 
devotion  U>  Merlin,  appeals  to  high  Heaven, 
as  it  darkens  over  them,  to  "  send  one  flash," 
that,  missiig  all  things  else,  may  make  her 
scheming  btain  a  cinder,  if  she  lies  :'— 

"  Scai'ce  had  she  ceased,  when  oat  of  heaven 

a  bolt 
(For  now  the  storm  was  close   above  them) 

struck. 
Farrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  jayelinine 
'With  darted  spikes  and  gplintera  of  the  wood 
The  dark  earth  roand.    He  raised  his  eyes  and 

saw 
The  tree  that  shoni  white-listed  thro'  the  gloom. 
Bat  Vivien,  fearing  Heaven  had  heard  her  oath. 
And  dazzled  by  the  livid-flickering  fork, 
And  deafened  with  the  stammering  cracks  and 

claps 
That  followed,  flying  back  and  crying  ont, 
'  0  Merlin,  though  yoa  do  not  love  me,  save. 
Yet  save  me  I '  clang  to  him,  and  hugged  him 

close. 

.  .  .  And  ever  overhead 
Bellowed  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapped  in  the  rushing  of  the  river  rain 
Above  them ;  and  in  change  of  glare  and  gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and  came ; 
Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion  spent. 
Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands. 
Hud  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more 
To  peace."  t 

We  were  all.  but  italicizing  some  lines  and 
half-lines  in  this  superb  bit  of  word-painting, 
but  the  expenditure  of  italics  would  have 
been  extravagant,  and,  more  wisely,  the 
word-painting  is  left  to  speak  in  plain  type 
for  itoelf. 
Owen  Meredith  is  another  word-painter, 

*  Aytoan^s  Bothwell,  f.  22. 
t  Idyls  of  the  King:  Vivien. 


even  luxuriant  in  power.  Here  iff  the  storm 
that  overtakes  Lucile  and  her  gay  cavalcade 
on  the  way  to  Bigorre  :— 

"  After  noontide,  the  clouds,  which  had  trav- 
ersed the  east 

Half  the  day,  gathered  closer,  and  rose  and  m- 
creased. 

The  air  changed  and  chilled.  As  though  out 
of  the  ground. 

There  ran  up  the  trees  a  confused  hissing 
sound, 

And  the  wind  rose.  The  guides  sniffed,  like 
chamois,  the  air, 

And  looked  at  each  other,  and  halted,  and 
there 

Unbuckled  the  cloaks  from  the  saddles.    The 

white 

Aspens  rustled,  and  tamed  np  their  pale 
leaves  in  fright. 

All  announced  the  approach  of  the  tempest. 

Ere  lon^. 

Thick  darkness  descended   the  moantains 
among ; 

And  a  vivid,  vindictive,  and  serpentine  flash 

Gored  the  darkness,  and  shore  it  across  with 
a  gash. 

The  nun  fell  in  large  heavy  drops.    And  anon 

Broke  the  thunder. 

♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

And  the  storm  is  abroad  in  the  mountains. 

He  fills 

The  crouched  hollows  and  all  the  oracular  hills 

With  dread  voices  of  power.  A  roused  mil- 
lion or  more 

Of  wild  echoes  reluctantly  rise  from  their 

hoar 
Immemorial  ambnsh,  and  roll  in  the  wake 
Of  the  cloud,  whose  reflection  leaves  livid  the 

lake. 
And  the  wind,  that  wild  robber,  for  plunder 

descends 
From  invisible  lands,  o'er  those  black  moun- 
tain ends: 
He  howls  as  he  honnds  down  his  prey ;  and 

his  lash 
Tears  the  hair  of  the  timorous  wild  monntain 

ash. 
That  clings  to  the  rocks,  with  her  garments  all 

torn, 
Like  a  woman  in  fear;  then  be  blows  hia 

hoarse  horn, 
And  is  off,  the  fierce  goide  of  destmction  and 

terror. 
Up  the  desolate  heights,  'mid  an  intricate- 
error 
Of  mountain  and  mist. 

There  is  war  in  the  sUte-!' 
Lo  I  the  black-winged  legions  of  tempest  arise 
O'er  those  sharp  splintered  rocks  tbae  sue 

gleaming  below 
In  the  soft  light,  so  fair  and  so  fatal,  as  though 
Some  seraph  bamed  through  them,  the  tbnor- 

derbolt  searching 
Which  the  black  cloud  unbosomed  jM^- now.. 

Lo !  die  lurching 
And  shivering  pine  trees,  like  phaalDne,.tbaa 

seem 
To  waver  above,  in  the  dark ;  and  xoastBHUDft 
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How  it  harries  and  roars,  on  its  way  to  the 

white 
And  paralyzed  lake  there,  appalled  at  the 

sight 
Of  the  things  seen  in  heaven."  * 

We  might  quote  a  worse*  pendant,  or  par- 
allel passage  (poetical  and  topographical 
both),  to  this  riotous  phantasiestuck,  than 
Hood's  proem  to  his  Bomance  of  the  Iron 
Age,  which  begins,— 

'^Like  a  dead  man  gone  to  his  shroad, 
The  snn  has  sunk  in  a  coppery  cloud, 
And  the  wind  is  rising  dqaally  and  loud 

With  many  a  stormy  token, — 
Playing  a  wild  funereal  air, 
Thro'  the  branches  bleak,  bereaved,  and  bare, 
To  the  dead  leaves  dancing  here  and  there — 

In  short,  if  the  truth  were  spoken, 
It's  an  ugly  night  for  anywhere. 

But  an  awful  one  for  the  Brocken  I 

*  *  *  «  * 

However,  it's  quite 

As  wild  a  night 
As  ever  was  known  on  that  sinister  height 

Since  the  Demon  Dance  was  morriced— 
The  earth  is  dark,  and  the  sky  is  scowling. 
And  the  blast  through  the  pines  is  howling 

and  growling, 
As  if   a  thousand  wolves  were  prowling 

About  in  the  old  Black  Forest ! 
Madly,  sadly,  the  Tempest  raves 
Through  the  narrow  gullies  and  hollow  caves, 
And  bursts  on  the  rocks  in  windy  waves, 

Like  the  billows  that  roar 

On  a  gusty  shore 
Mourning  over  the  mariners'  gpraves— 
Nay,  more  like  a  frantic  lamentation 

From  a  howling  set 

Of  demons  met 

To  wake  a  dead  relation. 

*  «  «  *  • 

The  lightning  flashes, 

The  thunder  crashes. 
The  trees  encounter  with  horrible  clashes, 
While  rolling  up  from  marish  and  bog, 

Rank  and  rich. 

As  from  Stygian  ditch, 
Bises  a  foul  sulphureous  fog, 
(Hinting  that  Satan  himself  is  agog^ 

Bat  leaving  at  once  this  heroical  pitch, 

The  night  is  a  very  bad  night  in  which 
To«  wouldn't  turn  out  a  dog."  t 

That,  we  reckon,  Yankee-(weather-)wise,  is 
.the  genuwine  article,  raal  grit. 

^or  be  overlooked  the  same  sterling  art- 
ist's narration  of  Miss  Kilmansegg's  last 
night  here  on  earth — she  absorbed,  as  usual, 
I  in  golden  dreams,  while  storm-fiends  with- 
out are  up  and  doing  :>* 

And  still  the  golden  light  of  the  son 
"Through  her  golden  dreams  appear'd  to  run 
.Though  the  niglit  that  roared  without  was  one 
.To  terrify  seamen  or  gypsies — 

1^  Lucile,  part  i.  canto  iv. 
\  Hoods  roem,  The  Forge. 
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While  the  moon,  as  if  in  malicious  mirth, 
Kept  peeping  down  on  the  ruffled  earth. 
As  though  she  enjoved  the  tempest's  birth. 
In  revenge  of  her  old  eclipses."* 

In  prose  fiction,  too,  has  Thomas  Hood 
turned  out  some  stingo  samples  of  storm- 
brewing.  For  instance,  the  story  of  Baby's 
death,  by  tbe  hands  of  the  Creole,  in  '*  Tyl- 
ney  Hall," — ^where  the  corpse  is  met,  borne 
along  on  a  litter  of  branches,  by  some  of  tbd 
Hall  servants,  one  of  whom  remarks,  in 
whispered  interchange  of  misgivings  with 
his  mate,  "  Look  up  west,  lad,  at  the  sua 
settin', — he's  like  a  clot  o'  blood,  be'ant  un  ? 
and  the  light's,  more  like  hell-fire,  as  the 
ranter  talks  on,  than  what's  natural, — ^there's 
been  summut  done  to  make  Qod  Almighty 
angersome,— mark  my  words  on  it."  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  told,  to  bear  out  honest 
Sam's  weather-wisdom  in  matters  ethicali 
that  the  western  sky  had  really  assumed  an 
awful  and  ominous  appearance :  the  glowing 
sun,  as  if  a  visible  type  of  the  all-seeing  Eye, 
"  red  with  uncommon  wrath,"  slowly  with- 
drew behind  a  stupendous  range  of  dense, 
pitch-black,  mountainous  clouds,  from  whose 
rugged  crests  ascended  jets  of  blood-red 
flame,  and  causing  a  lurid  glow  up  to  the 
very  zenith,  whilst  enormous  breaks  and  fis- 
sures in  the  dark  volcanic  mass,  served  to 
disclose  the  intense  ardent  fires  that  glowed 
within,  suggesting  a  comparison  with  those 
nameless  flames  to  which  the  rustic  had  al- 
luded. **  Fantastic  clouds  of  a  lighter  tex- 
ture, and  portentous  colors,  in  the  mean 
time  ascended  rapidly  from  the  horizon,  and 
congregated  overhead  in  threatening  masses. 
Peals  of  distant  thunder  muttered  from  all 
quarters  at  once,  as  unintermitting  almost  as 
the  roar  of  the  ocean.  The  wind,  rushing  in 
fitful  gusts  through  the  forest,  filled  the  air 
with  unearthly  moans,  and  sighs,  and  whis- 
perings; and  the  dead  leaves  rose  and 
whirled  in  rings,  as  if  following  the  skirts  of 
the  weird  beings  who  are  said  to  dance  at 
the  approach  of  tempest  and  human  desola- 
tion." t  AH  this  while  the  storm  has  been 
brewing  only ;  presently  it  breaks  forth  in 
wasting  and  withering  fury. 

Need  we  remind  the  readers  of  "  Barnabj 
Budge"  of  the  prominence  given  in  that 
story  to  elemental  strife-— of  the  tone  im- 
parted to  the  whole  tale  from  its  opening 

*■  Miss  Kilmansegg  and  her  Precious  Leg  :  Her 
Death, 
t  Tylney  Hall,  vol.  ill.  ch.  i. 
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scene,  that  stormy  night  at  the  old  Maypole? 
Or  how  the  scene  is  repeated,  stormy  night 
expressly  included,  just  five  years  later,  with 
a  keen  knowledge  of  stor}'-hook  effect? 
The  tempest  chapter  in  "  David  Copperfield  " 
is  perhaps  the  author's  masterpiece  in  highly 
wrought  description — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 
art  with  which  it  is  inwrought  with  a  per- 
sonal catastrophe.  In  ^*  Bleak  House,*'  and 
elsewhere,  we  have  "  incidentals  "  in  the  way 
of  shower  and  storm,  comparatively  faint  in 
their  coloring,  hut  aptly  timed,  and  effect- 
ively introduced. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is  an  eminent  hrewer 
of  storms,  in  all  their  varieties  of  strength. 
The  night  that  Eugene  Aram's  accomplice 
makes  his  attempt  on  Lester's  premises, 
while  the  sisters,  as  the  clock  strikes  one, 
are  discussing  dearest  Eugene  by  the  fire- 
light,— "how  loud  the  winds  rave!  And 
how  the  heavy  sleet  drives  against  the  win- 
dow !  **  Again,  on  the  night  of  Aram's  se- 
cret expedition,  to  confer  with  Houseman  at 
the  cavern,  the  rain  descends  in  torrents, 
and  the  thunder  bursts  over  their  very  heads, 
and,  with  every  instant,  the  lightning,  dart- 
ing through  the  riven  chasm  of  blackness 
that  seems  suspended  as  in  a  solid  substance 
above,  brightens  the  whole  heaven  into  one 
livid  and  terrific  fiame,  and  shows  to  the  two 
men  the  faces  of  each  other,  rendered  death- 
like and  ghastly  by  the  glare.  At  the  time 
of  Ernest  Maltravers'  tdte-4-t^te  with  Val- 
erie, the  hail  comes  on  fast  and  heavy,  the 
trees  groan,  and  the  thunder  roars.  When 
the  orphan  brothers  in  *'  Night  and  Morn- 
ing ^  make  their  escape,  a  storm  overtakes 
and  obstructs  them,  dazzling  them  with 
forked  lightning,  confusing  them  with  else 
utter  darkness,  and  drenching  them  with 
pitiless  rain.  But  Sir  Edward's  most  mo- 
mentous storm-piece,  in  the  guise  of  a  deus 
ex  machind,  is  probably  that  which  forms 
the  conclusion  of  **  Godolphin;"  and  involves 
the  fate  of  that  ambitious  hero. 

"When  Mr.  Kingsley's  high-and-dry  vicar, 
in  "  Yeast,"  returns  from  his  visit  to  Luke, 
ill  at  ease  in  his  orthodoxy,  though  putting 
so  bold  a  face  on  the  matter,  the  author 
takes  care  to  have  the  wind  sweeping  and 
bowling  down  the  lonely  streets,  and  to  lash 
the  rain  into  his  face,  while  gray  clouds  are 


rushing  past  the  moon  like  terrified  ghosts 
across  the  awful  void  of  the  black  heaven. 
As  he  staggers  and  strides  along  the  plashy 
pavement,  the  roar  and  tumult  without  him, 
we  are  told,  harmonize  strangely  with  the 
discord.  And  therefore,  artistically  speak- 
ing, are  that  roar  and  tumult  upraised. 

With  thunder  and  lightning  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  environs  the  acquaintance-making  of 
Basil  and  his  evil  genius,  mysterious  Mr. 
Mannion.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  tea-table  talk 
and  tea-drinking  under  difficulties,  consider- 
ing that  the  hail  is  rattling  vehemently 
against  the  window,  and  the  thunder  seem- 
ing to  shake  the  house  to  its  foundations. 
But  Mr.  Mannion  sips  on,  and  makes  no 
sign — nothing  by  word,  or  look,  or  gesture, 
to  show  that  the  "  terrible  glory  of  the  night- 
storm  "  has  either  a  voice  for  his  heart,  or  a 
Boimd  for  his  ear ;  and  therefore  does  Basil 
begin  to  feel  strange,  unutterable  sensations 
creeping  oier  him,  and  the  silence  in  that  lit- 
tle chamber  becomes  sinister  and  oppressive. 

With  thunder  and  lightning  does  Currer 
Bell  make  way  for  her  Professor  into  the  mod- 
est lodgings  of  Frances  the  lace-mender. 
"  The  clouds,  severing  with  loud  peal  and 
shattered  cataract  of  lightning,  emptied  their 
livid  folds  in  a  torrent,  heavy,  prone,  and 
broad.  '^  *  Come  in !  Come  in  I '  said  Frances, 
as,  after  putting  her  into  the  house,  I  paused 
ere  I  followed:  the  word  decided  me;  I 
stepped  across  the  threshold,  shut  the  door 
on  the  rushing,  flashing,  whitening  storm, 
and  followed  her  up-stairs  to  her  apart- 
ment" *  It  is  in  a  hailstorm  that  Lucy  Snowe 
loses  her  way,  and  her  senses,  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Brussels,  f  In  a  storm  it  is  that 
she  leaves  Madame  Walravens'  inhospitable 
saloon  X — a  storm  that  seems  to  have  burst 
at  the  zenith;  it  rushes  down  prone;  the 
forked,  slant  bolts  pierce  athwart  vertical 
torrents;  red  zig-zags  interlace  a  descent 
blanched  as  white  metal ;  and  all  breaks  from 
a  sky  heavily  black  in  its  swollen  abundance. 
And  it  is  in  a  storm  §— one  that  has  roared 
frenzied  for  seven  days,  and  strewn  the  At- 
lantic with  wrecks — ^that  M.  Emanuel  is  lost. 

*  The  Professor,  ch.  six. 
t  Villette,  ch.  xvi. 
t  Ibid.,  en.  XXV. 
(  Ibid.,  cb.  xliL,  Finis. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Passing  years  bring  growth  and  deyelop- 
ment  to  sons  of  peasants  as  of  peers.  Tommy 
Wilmot  also  was  bordering  upon  man's 
estate.  He  likewise,  had  his  ambitions  and 
aspirations  after  a  dreamy  future.  His  good 
father  hoped,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  would 
succeed  himself  as  gardener  at  the  Lodge, 
just  as  at  the  Lodge,  Mr.  Locksley  looked 
to  Ned's  succeeding  him  in  the  agency  of 
the  estate.  But  Tommy's  mind  was  gone 
afield  like  Ned's,  only  there  was  in  his  case, 
neither  reluctance  nor  inward  struggle. 

''  I  wun't  have  nuffin  to  do  wi'  spades  and 
rakes,  Teyther,  no  longer  nor  I  can  help, 
mind."  Such  had  been  his  early  and  loud 
determination.  "Vur  and  vethers  vor  I, 
Teyther,  none  o'  year  cabbige  and  lattices  I  " 

To  be  a  "kipper,"  cyen  undermost  of 
"  underkippers,"  was  his  practical  desire. 
Li  its  tricksiest  moments  fancy  would  con- 
jure up  a  long  green  vista  of  over-arching 
trees,  a  bam  door  studded  with  clenched 
carcases  of  stoats  and  weasels,  hawks  and 
pies ;  a  comfortable  house,  with  kennels  ap- 
purtenant, hencoops  upon  a  green  sward, 
with  clucking  hens  and  pheasant  poults  by 
dozens  pecking  ant-eggs ;  and,  moving  about 
among  them,  a  sturdy  figure  in  velveteens 
and  leather  leggings — ^no  longer  **  Tommy," 
but  "  Muster  "  Wilmot,  "  head-kipper  "  of 
Cransdale  park !  And,  O  John  Wilmot,^ar- 
dener,  progenitor  of  Tom,  to  think  all  that 
should  come — ^all  those  wild  aspirations,  and 
their  lawless  venting — ^firom  an  honest,  inno- 
cent desire  of  thine,  that  Lucy  Locksley, 
thy  meek  mistress,  should  fill  jam-pots  by 
the  dozen  with  current  jelly ! 

**  Them  blackbirds  and  thrushes  wun't 
lave  us  narra  mossel  o'  vruit  to  year! 
There,  Tommy,  buoy,  couldn't  'ee  manage 
to  vire  thic  roosty  gun  ?  " 

Fire  it,  indeed !  There  was  a  pie  baked 
soon  in  the  gardener's  oven,  wherein  the 
« four-and-twenty  blackbirds"  of  the  nur- 
sery rhyme  might  have  been  counted  when 
it  <*  was  opened ; "  but  if  they  "  began  to 
sing,"  it  was  in  Tommy's  ears  only ;  siren 
songs,  for  all  they  were  no  water  birds,  de- 
coying Tommy's  youthful  yearnings  into 
woody  coverts  where  birds  breed.  Not 
blackbirds  only,  nor  missel-thrushes;  but 
long-tailed  pheasants  and  plump  partridges. 
Raiibits  burrow  there  likewise,  and  hares 
crouch  in  form. 


Dread  Nemesis  of  the  blackbirds ! 

O  John  Wilmot,  gardener !  Was  there 
not  w^ilfulness,  like  unto  Tommy's,  rife  in 
thee  P  Zeal  for  **  Missus' "  jam-pots  might 
have  been  very  well,  had  not  the  murderous 
manifestation  of  it  against  the  sweet-throated 
pilferers  been  made  in  flagrant  disobedience 
to  her  wilL 

**  A  pound  of  currants  more  or  less,  John, 
cannot  signify.  I  never  grudge  them  to  the 
blackbirds.  Don't  scare  the  pretty  crea- 
tiures,  banging  at  them." 

So  said  meek-hearted  Lucy;  but  John 
shook  his  head — and  all  the  answer  that  he 
gave  was  that  suggestion  to  Tommy,  when 
she  was  out  of  hearing : — 

''  Couldn't  'ee  manage  to  vire  thic  roosty 
gun?" 

It  became  his  fetish,  that  rusty  fire-arm — 
soon  no  longer  rusty.  With  affectionate 
pride  and  care,  with  tow  and  train  oil,  and 
rottenstone,  he  worked  up  its  old  steel  at 
last  to  brighter  than  silvery  polish.  "  Mus- 
ter Watson,"  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
<*  head-kipper's  "  benefice,  was  not  a  man  to 
favor  or  to  wink  at  any  boy's  possession  of 
fire-arms  on  the  estate. 

"  I  can't  abide  to  see  them  '  crow  kippers ' 
wi'  guns,  my  lord,"  he  often  said  to  Philip. 
**  Scarecrows  is  too  much  neglected ;  then 
there's  clappers  as  makes  a  wery  pretty 
noise,  my  lord,  and  is  safer  than  guns  for 
little  chaps  now,  as  I  allays  tells  them  farm- 


ers. 


n 


But  the  precincts  of  the  Lodge  garden 
were  sacred,  and  Tommy's  possession,  within 
those  limits,  undisturbed.  Nay,  there  were 
Saturnalia  rook-shooting,  for  instance,  or 
when  great  flights  of  "  questies  "  or  wood 
pigeons,  were  blazed  at  in  the  woods ;  when 
Tommy,  bold,  but  with  misgiving,  would 
risk  his  all,  and  venture,  gun  in  hand,  within 
eyeshot  of  Muster  Watson.  In  those  early 
days,  he  himself  eyed  that  great  man  with 
veneration  rather  than  defiance.  It  really 
went  against  his  grain  to  elude  his  observa- 
tion ;  he  could  have  wished  to  carry  gun  and 
shot-belt  in  his  presence  openly,  with  that 
proud  submission  wherewith  worthy  subal- 
terns wait  on  the  bidding  of  a  truly  noble 
chief.  Upon  underkeepers,.even  upon  occa- 
sional watchers,  he  still  looked  as  a  spirited 
cadet  might  upon  tried  lieutenants  of  his 
corps.  He  was  firatemal  even  with  mere 
beaters  when  the  coverts  were  shot  in  later 
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autumn,  and  bad  carried  an  ash  stick,  not 
without  distinction,  in  their  rank9.  All 
minor  sporting  servitudes  were  reckoned 
offices  of  honor  and  of  love.  It  was  no 
mean  pleasure  to  bear  the  bag  of  ferrets 
when  my  lord  and  Master  Ned  went  rabbit- 
ing; supreme  felicity  to  follow  with  the 
landing-net,  and  to  officiate  at  the  securing 
of  a  two-pound  trout.  O  foolish  father, 
John !  Why  thwart  so  pronounced  and  so 
promising  a  call  ? 

"  There,  I  bees  a  gardener,  and  the  son 
of  a  gardener,  and  I  wants  to  be  veyther  to 
a  gardener  too." 

But  Tommy  shook  his  head,  and  reiterated 
his  declaration : — 

"  None  o'  yer  cabbige  and  lattices  for  L" 

Jane  Wilmot,  his  mother,  was  for  a  com- 
promise, of  which  the  terms  were  wide ;  all 
but  one  article,  which  was  close  and  strin- 
gent. Imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  that  folk 
lore,  which  tells  that  horses  led  to  ponds, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  made  to  drink,  she  was 
urgent  with  her  John,  that  their  Tommy 
should  not  be  forced  to  follow  the  horticul- 
tural career  of  his  sire.  He  was  a  smart 
lad,  and  could  "  turn  his  hand  a'most  to  any 
thin* ;  let  him  try  it  on  any  other  caUin'  as 
he  can  gi'  his  mind  to."  Any  other,  that  is, 
save  one. 

Jane  was  a  *'  kipper's  **  daughter,  and  a 
*' kipper's**  sister;  and  was  so  far  from 
having  her  good  man's  love  of  caste,  as  to 
dread  above  all  things  becoming  a  kipper's 
mother.  Well  she  might,  poor  woman! 
She  was  not  from  the  Cransdale  county  at 
all.  She  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  one 
where  society  was  split  into  two  hostile  fac- 
tions, of  gamekeepers  and  gamestealers. 
There,  in  every  grassy  field,  staked  thorn 
bushes  gave  token  of  defence  against  the 
sweep  of  poaching  nets.  There  mastiffs  and 
blood-hounds  fetched  high  prices  as  savage 
and  sagacious  helpers  to  such  as  must  track 
or  encounter  nightly  depredators.  There 
one  magistrate  after  another  was  continually 
"  retiring  from  the  bench  during  the  hearing 
of  this  case,'*  to  let  his  impartial  brethren 
condemn  **  a  trespasser  in  pursuit  of  game  " 
on  his  grounds,  returning  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  next  case,  committed  on  the  grounds 
of  his  brother  magistrate,  who,  in  his  turn, 
"retired." 

There,  the  lower  class  of  public  houses  in 
the  purlieus  of  country  towns  saw  formida- 
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ble  conspiracies  against  the  game  on  this  or 
that  estate,  knit  among  groups  of  dissolute, 
and  oilen  desperate,  men.  There,  not  sel- 
dom, whole  bands  of  these  associated  plun- 
derers would  sweep  the  country  side,  and 
grimly  defy  the  protective  forces  of  the 
squires.  Jane  Wilmot  well  remembered  the 
sickening  anxiety  which  looked  ever  and 
anon  out  of  her  own  mother's  haggard  eyes. 
She  well  remembered  how  often,  wakened 
by  the  soughing  of  the  wind  upon  nights 
when  murky  clouds  went  scudding  across 
the  moon,  she  had  lain  in  her  childish  crib, 
gazing  at  the  white  figure  which  sat  with 
folded  arms  by  the  hearthstone,  starting  at 
the  cry  of  every  night-bird,  jumping  up  and 
crossing  the  room  a-tiptoe— lest  she  should 
waken  -  the  waking  child  —  peering  out 
through  the  lattice  into  the  half  darkness, 
venturing  even  sometimes  to  unbolt  the 
door  and  raise  the  latch,  and  put  out  her 
head,  and  make  sure  that  no  sound  of  terror 
was  borne  upon  the  night  wind. 

But  Jane  remembered  worse  than  this. 
The  events  of  one  fatal  night  were  stamped 
with  minute  and  terrible  distinctness  upon 
the  tablets  of  her  brain.  That  was  the 
night  when  her  sleep  was  broken  suddenly, 
not  by  the  long  moan  of  the  wind  in  the 
cottage  chimney,  nor  by  its  hurtling  rush 
among  the  tree-tops ;  but  by  the  loud  and 
sharp  report  of  fire-arms  in  the  thicket  hard 
by.  Angry  bark  of  dogs,  and  angrier  shouts 
of  men,  mingled  in  wild  confusion.  Then 
came  aa  agonizing  scream,  distinct  and 
piercing,  above  all  the  mingled  noise.  The 
mother,  who  was  standing  upright  in  her 
night-gown — her  heavy  black  hair,  streaked 
with  gray,  hanging  loose  upon  her  shoulders 
—changed  her  look  of  racking  eagerness  to 
one  of  blank  dismay,  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether bitterly,  and  sank  into  the  arm-chair 
by  the  hearth : — 

"  O  Jenny,  Jenny !  yon  scream  was  our 
BiU's ! " 

The  mother-heart's  foreboding  was  too 
true.  Four  men  soon  brought  in  a  ghastly 
corpse,  whose  whole  left  side  seemed  to  have 
been  torn  away  by  the  heavy  charge  of  shot 
poured  into  it  at  close  quarters  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  poacher's  gun.  The  agony 
upon  the  white  face  of  the  murdered  man 
was  a  fearful  thing  to  look  upon ;  but  not 
so  fearful,  Jane  thought  even  then — and 
thought  continually  in  after  years— as  the 
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horror  and  the  hate,  the  misery  and  the 
vengefulness,  which  could  be  read  plainer 
th|n  printed  words  upon  her  father's  face, 
as  he  came  in  behind  his  dead  son.  Since 
then  Jane  had  lived  for  years  in  the  quiet 
Cransdale  district,  where  such  tragedies  were 
happily  unknown — ^where  poaching  offences 
were  peccadilloes,  never  crimes — ^where 
Muster  Watson  and  his  subordinates  were 
in  no  danger  of  losing  life  in  game  preserv- 
ing, otherwise  than  by  having  it  "  woritted 
out  o'  them  by  them  poachin'  chaps,"  as  that 
functionary  would  often  lament  that  his  hard 
case  was.  But  the  haunting  impressions  of 
early  childhood  were  not  weakened  by  suc- 
ceeding years.  "  Keeperin*  and  poacherin' " 
were  equally  her  dread  and  her  aversion. 
She  went  along  with  John  in  forbidding  her 
son  to  indulge  his  sporting  propensities  in  the 
legitimate  way,  and  was  as  blind  as  he  to 
the  danger  of  throwing  the  lad  back  upon 
the  unlawful  alternative  for  their  indulgence. 
I  do  not  plead  this  opposition  of  his  parents 
in  excuse  for  Tommy,  but  state  the  facts  ; 
for  upon  that  unlawful  alternative,  it  must 
be  confessed,  he  did  fall  back.  His  offences 
were  tenderly  dealt  with  by  Watson,  when 
occasionally  detected,  partly  from  consider- 
ation for  his  parents,  partly  from  the  known 
good-will  towards  the  lad  of  my  lord  and 
Master  Ned.  Yet  the  head  keeper  would 
purse  his  mouth  and  shake  his  head,  and 
say  how  much  he  feared  John  Wilmot's  lad 
wouldn't* ''  come  to  no  good  neither  arter 
all." 

Intricate  is  the  woof  of  human  life.  All 
Mr.  Watson's  indulgence  to  Tommy's  in- 
fractions of  statutes  for  protection  to  game 
and  fish,  did  not  avail  to  save  him  from  a 
serious  scrape.  Old  school  rivalries,  and 
the  institution  of  a  county  police,  brought 
the  thing  about.  Jim  Hutchins  was  Tom- 
my's schoolmate  at  the  "  National "  in  the 
old  days,  when  he  got  the  bag  of  marbles 
from  Master  Ned  in  satisfaction  for  his 
wounded  feelings  in  the  matter  of  William 
Tell.  There  was  a  close  contest  between  the 
two  boys  in  school  and  out,  for  mental  and 
for  physical  mastery.  It  was  a  fair  match 
mentally,  and  they  took  each  other  **  down" 
in  class  turn  and  turn  about.  Physically 
the  advantage  lay  at  first  with  Hutchins, 
who  was  a  frdl  year  older  than  his  adversary : 
but  he  was  a  spindle-shanked  youth,  and  as 
he  shot  upwards  lost  his  superiority  over 
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Tommy  Wilmot,  whose  active,  sturdy  build 
gained  strength  as  surely  as  the  other's  lost 
it  year  by  year.  Presently  their  fights  de- 
generated into  simple  threshings  adminis- 
tered by  Tommy  as  occasion  arose;  and  Jim 
was  driven  to  call  in  his  "  big  brother  "  to 
redress  the  balance  of  power.  He  certainly 
did  turn  the  tables  upon  the  aggressor,  but 
at  cost  of  so  much  effort  that  Wilmot  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  being  "  square  wi'  un  " 
at  some  future  day.  Before  that  day  dawned 
the  great  institution  of  rural  police  had 
found  its  way  into  the  secluded  neighbor- 
hood of  Cransdale.  Jim's  -big  brother 
donned  the  blue  coat  with  lead  buttons,  and 
girt  his  WTist  with  the  striped  cuff  of  author- 
ity. Thenceforth,  he  figured  in  the  local 
journal  as  that  efficient  and  active  officer,  P. 
C.  Hutchins,  and  regarded  Tommy— whose 
delinquencies  by  flood  and  field  were  but 
too  wlII  known  to  him— with  official  repre- 
hension, spiced  by  personal  antipathy. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  upon  a 
certain  morning,  during  the  course  of  that 
memorable  last  vacation,  the  earl  should  ap- 
pear in  the  breakfast-parlor  at  the  Lodge* 
and  thus  accost  young  Locksley : — 

"  I  say,  Ned,  Tommy  Wilmot's  been  at  it 
again.  He's  in  the  Cranston  lock-up,  and 
likely  to  go  to  gaol  at  St.  Ivo's,  unless  mat- 
ters can  be  mended." 

"  What  matters,  Phil?  " 

"  Peeler  Hutchins'  head,  among  the  fore- 
most; that's  the  most  material  object 
broken." 

"  What's  he  broken  Hutchins'  head  for  P  "* 

*'  Can't  exactly  say ;  but  I  heard  what  he 
broke  it  with,  and  you  may  guess  by  that." 

"  Well,  what  was  the  weapon  P  " 

*<  The  butt-end  of  a  fishmg  rod." 

"  The  old  story—'  Fur,  feather,  and  scales/ 
—will  bring  Tommy  to  permanent  grief 
some  fine  morning.  Why  don't  you  make 
an  underkeeper  of  him,  Phil,  and  give  him 
his  swing  in  a  lawful  way  P  " 

"  Why  don't  I,  indeed  P  All  along  of  your 
turnip-headed  old  John  and  his  Jane,  that 
wont  hear  of  it,  else  we'd  have  had  him  un« 
der  Watson  years  ago.  Tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Locksley,  I  hope  you'll  take  warning  your- 
self, and  not  thwart  Ned's  inclinationa  here 
if  he  takes  to  gibbing,  and  starting  from  a 
regular  professional  line  after  alL" 

*'  Ned  won't  play  prenksy  never  fbtr  I  * 
•aid  his  fkther,  smiling. 
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He  knew  not  what  a  bounding  pang  went  ^ 
through  the  lad's  heart  as  he  lightly  uttered  | 
the  words. 

'*  Well,  we  must  ride  oyer,  I  suppose,  and 
see  about  plaistering  the  peeler's  head  with 
a  five- pound  note,  and  bailing  out  Tommy, 
or  something ;  for  his  mother's  been  up  to 
mine  as  tearful  as  Niobe,  and  I  promised  to 
do  what  I  could  for  him.  Come  along,  Ned  j 
I  ordered  horses  round." 

'*  The  worst  of  those  perpetual  poaching 
scrapes,"  said  Mr.  Locksley,  '*  is,  that  one 
never  knows  how  far  astray  they  mayn't  lead 
a  lad.  Tommy's  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  I 
believe ;  but  I'm  afraid  of  his  going  to  the 
bad  at  last  Can't  you  'list  him  in  your  bat- 
talion when  you  join,  my  lord,  and  take 
him  out  of  harm's  way  down  here  alto- 
gether ?  " 

"He's  three  inches  under  our  standard," 
answered  Philip,  as  they  went  out ;  "  and 
not  likely  to  grow  much  more,  I  fear." 

Tommy  they  found  sulky,  if  sorrowful,  in 
durance  vile.  The  inspector  and  the  head 
keeper  had  both  visited  him,  endeavoring, 
in  vain,  to  persuade  him  into  repentance  and 
submission.  As  to  the  cracked  crown  of 
P.  C.  Hutchins,  it  was  worse  than  useless 
to  dilate  upon  that  feature  in  the  case.  Men- 
tion of  it  served  only  to  spirit  up  the  cul- 
prit 

"  I've  paaid  off  that  'ere  'Utchins  any 
•ows ! " 

He  was  somewhat  softened,  when  my  lord 
himself  and  Master  Ned  were  ushered  into 
his  place  of  confinement,  announcing  them- 
aelves  as  having  ridden  over  to  try  and  ef- 
fect a  compromise.  The  fact  that  the  pilfiared 
trout  were  my  lord's,  put  on  an  uglier  aspect 
in  the  eye  of  conscience. 

But  when  Philip  suggested  that  an  ample 
apology  to  the  policeman  was  an  indispen- 
■able  preliminary  to  negotiations,  he  re- 
lapsed into  savage  sulkiness. 

«  That  is  a  good  'un.  That  'ere  IJtchins 
spiles  my  fishin',  puts  I  in  quod  j  and  now 
I'se  to  apologize  to  he !  No,  my  lord,  not 
if  I  know  it ;  there  now  I " 

'*  For  shame,  Tommy !  Tde  man  did  his 
dnty,  as  you  would  in  his  place,  or  you're 
not  the  man  I  take  you  for." 

'* Policeman!"  said  the  earl,  "I  am 
ashamed  to  think  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  whose  &ther  and  mother  I  have  known 
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ever  since  I  can  remember,  isn't  man  enough 
to  own  he's  in  the  wrong  when  he  knows  it 
As  Wilmot  wont  apologize  himself  to  you, 
I  hope  you'll  take  an  apology  from  me  for 
him." 

"  Now  don't  'ee  my  lord  {  don't  'ee,  now  I" 
almost  whimpered  Tommy,  whom  this  unex- 
pected move  of  Philip  confounded  utterly  s 
"  I  beant  a  going  to  stand  that  'ere,  I  beant 
Tell  'ee  what,  perleeceman,  I  'umbly  ax  your 
pardin,  so  as  my  lord  wunt :  and  if  five 
shillin'  'ood  goo  fur  a  *  pology '  now  — " 

''There  now,  Thomas,  there  now;  that 
will  do,"  quoth  Hutchins,  in  whose  breast 
pocket  was  crackUng  a  crisp  new  bank-note 
of  the  earl's.  ''  We  wont  take  no  further 
notice  of  it,  not  for  this  once ;  but  don't 
you  let  us  see  you  here  again,  no  more, 
Thomas,  like  a  good  lad  now." 

It  must  be  owned  that  P.  C.  Hutchins  was 
kickably  pompous  as  he  uttered  this  exhor- 
tation. Tommy  winced,  but  contained  him- 
self. 

**  That's  good  advice  of  the  peeler,  not- 
withstanding, Tommy,"  said  Philip  to  him 
outside,  as  the  liberated  captive  held  his  stir- 
rup at  mounting. 

'*  Better  to  give  nor  take,  my  lord.  There, 
them  live  critters  is  like  bird  Ume  to  I ;  I'se 
always  at  'em,  though  I  'aint  no  right  to  be.. 
And  I'm  sure  I  don't  mean  no  offence  to  'ee 
a  killin'  of  them  wot's  yourn,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  I  wish  we  could  let  you  stick  to 
them  in  the  way  of  business.  Tommy,  to 
keep  you  out  of  harm ;  but  your  father  wont 
hear  of  it,  nor  your  mother  either." 

"  No !  wuss  luck,  my  lord ! "  said  Tommy. 

**  Mr.  Locksley  said  this  morning,  I  had 
better  take  you  soldiering  along  with  mei 
but  you're  not  tall  enough  for  the  Guards, 
you  know." 

*<  I've  thought  o'  takin'  a  seigeant's  shillin' 
scores  o'  times,  I  has ; "  and  he  touched  his 
hat  as  Philip  and  Locksley  rode  away. 

"  Fine  stroke  that,  Phil,"  said  the  latter, 
"bringing  him  to  his  knees  by  apologising 
for  him." 

"  True  for  you,  Ned,  but  it's  only  a  copy. 
Her  ladyship  brought  me  round  out  of  a 
towering  tantrum  that  way  once." 

**  1  say,  Phil,  we've  had  just  about  a  brace 
of  mothers,  eh?" 

"Just  about,  indeed  I  Fellows  talk  of 
being    tied    to    mammy's    apron-strings. 
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There's  one  more  of  mine's  to  cut  wlien  | 
I  join.    Welly  the  snip  of  the  scissors  will 
make  my  heart  bleed.    Whoop ! '' 
*  In  went  the  spurs.    Both  boys  were  glad 
of  the  long  smooth  stretch  of  turf  which 
gaye  excuse  for  a  furious  gallop. 

"What  a  thundering  shame!  Such 
weather  as  this!"  cried  Ned,  when  they 
pulled  up,  after  "taking"  the  sunk  fence 
into  the  park.  They  rode  home  at  a  foot's 
pace,  under  the  shady  trees. 

"  Shall  you  dine  with  us  P  "  said  Philip, 
as  the  other  was  presently  turning  down 
towards  the  Lodge. 

"No;  they  expect  me  home  this  after- 
noon to  dine  early." 

"Well,  walk  up  later  in  the  evening. 
Tou  haven't  seen  her  ladyship  or  *  Con'  to- 
day?" 

CHAPTER  yn. 

On  the  western  side  of  Cransdale  House 
was  a  slope  of  ground  never  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  terrace-makers.  In  that  unkempt 
comer  their  childish  gardens  had  been  made, 
in  the  moss  and  among  bushes.  Such  flower- 
beds as  Constance  had  occasionally  laid  out 
had  been  cut  by  cabbage  plots,  and  varie- 
gated by  young  cucumbers,  grown  under 
cracked  tumblers.  Whole  tracts  had  been 
given  up  at  times  to  the  cultivation  of  milk 
thistles  for  the  rabbits.  So-called  cavalry 
charges  from  the  romping  boys  had  period- 
ically trampled  all  into  a  wilder  confusion, 
and  certain  spots  had  been  charred  and 
blackened  by  bivouac-fires,  lighted  to  roast 
birds'  eggs.  Varied  styles  of  savage  archi- 
tecture had  been  atempted  there;  African 
huts,  when  they  first  read  Mungo  Park-^ 
Huron  wigwams,  when  presently  they  made 
acquaintance  with  Fenimore  Cooper. 

By  and  by  the  long  absences  of  the  boys  at 
school  brought  lengthened  periods  of  sole 
occupation,  and  a  title  began  to  grow  to  ex- 
clusive possession.  "  Our  "  garden  became 
"  mine ; "  and  change  of  name  confirmed  re- 
stricted ownership  in  "  Constance's  corner." 
As  its  fledr  owner  grew,  not  only  in  grace 
and  beauty,  but  in  the  sense  of  them,  so 
grew  her  comer  in  the  expression  of  both. 
Trees  and  shmbs,  ferns  and  fiowers,  all  there 
were  choicest  of  the  choice,  some  for  exquis- 
ite rarity,  some  for  loveliest  simplicity. 

At  the  summit  of  the  slope  was  a  carpet- 
ing of  softest  moss,  on  which  showed  the 


chiselled  lip  of  a  smooth  white  marble  basin. 
A  jet  of  water  shooting  skywards  against 
the  west  seemed  to  Ned  to  fall  back  in  a 
spray  of  living  gems,  as  he  came  up  the 
swai^,  and  caught,  far  off  in  the  stillness, 
the  plash  of  its  murmurous  music.  As  he 
walked  and  watched  the  dancing  crystal,  a 
figure  came  across  the  sky-line.  It  stood 
between  him  and  the  sunset,  looking  out 
upon  it.  Intercepting  thus  the  light  it 
seemed  carven  in  dark  porphyry;  but  for 
iridescence,  as  of  gleaming  opal,  made  by 
the  slanting  sunbeams  along  its  faultless  out- 
line. She  stood,  with  one  foot  on  the  mossy 
carpet,  the  other  poised  on  the  marble  rim. 
At  that  distance  he  could  not  tell  exactly 
what  was  the  motion  of  her  hands ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  from  time  to  time  she 
dropped  something  into  the  water.  In  sim- 
ple tmth,  her  taper  fingers,  as  those  of 
thoughtful,  or  of  thoughtless  maidens  will, 
were  rifiing  a  gathered  rosebud  and  shower- 
ing down  its  leaves.  Soon  she  went  for-^ 
ward,  and  over  the  slope,  away.  Ned,  quick 
as  thought,  pressed  upward  from  the  other 
side.  He  reached  the  top.  Her  footprint 
was  yet  fresh  upon  the  moss.  He  knelt 
down  and  kissed  it  passionately  twice  or 
thrice,  gathered  a  few  shreds  of  the  moss 
where  his  lips  had  touched  her  footmark ; 
picked  a  few  fioating  rose-leaves  from  the 
water,  and  put  both  tenderly  into  his  breast. 

"Ned!" 

He  tumed  at  the  dear  voice  of  one  who 
was  almost  his  mother  too.  Lady  Cransdale 
sat  on  a  marble  seat  close  by,  where  she 
had  been  in  conversation  with  her  daughter. 

"  Ned  I  dear  Ned !  Come  here,  and  let 
me  know  at  once  what  meaning  there  is  in 
what  I  have  just  seen  you  do  P  " 

So  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and  forced 
himself  to  speak,  and  told  her  what  it  meant, 
in  the  simplest,  strongest  words  that  he 
could  find.  He  was  so  firank  and  manly, 
in  his  genuine  and  deep  emotion,  that  it  cut 
her  to  the  quick ;  for  she  dearly  loved  the 
lad.  Her  long-lost  Philip's  early  tenderness 
for  him,  her  own  obedient  adoption  of  it,  all 
her  indulgent  motherliness  in  proof — to 
think  that  all  should  end  in  having  toiled 
him  thus  I  The  meshes  were  self-wrought, 
perhaps ;  but  what  of  that  P  She  felt  that 
they  were  wrought  in  with  living  fibres  of  a 
tme  loving  heart.  No  nnravelCng  was  pos- 
sible; they  must  be  rent.    Her  moumfbl 
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firmness  was  the  only  consolation  she  could 
give  him.  She  put  on  no  idle  affectation 
that  his  hurt  was  slight:  she  was  no  fool 
to  think  nor  hypocrite  to  feign  it.  She  had 
known  and  loved  him  all  his  life  long  as  a 
boy»  and  had  held  him,  up  to  that  hour,  for 
no  more.  But  when  he  had  opened  out  his 
heart  in  its  honesty,  she  saw  and  owned  him 
for  a  man — ^with  a  man's  capacity  to  suffer, 
she  prayed  it  might  be  with  a  man's  strength 
to  bear. 

'*  You  have  been  dreaming,  Ned.  So,  in- 
deed, have  I ;  dreaming  or  blind.  But  open 
your  eyes,  as  mine  are  open  now,  and  see 
for  yourself  that  you  have  dreamt  what  can- 
not be." 

**  What  cannot  be !  You  say  so,  too ! 
I  have  said  it  myself  a  thousand  times,  but 
would  not— could  not,  keep  to  it." 

It  was  moonlight  by  this  time,  and  Lady 
Cransdale  saw  the  figure  of  Constance  re- 
turning in  search  of  her.  She  took  her  de- 
termination in  an  instant. 

**  I  say,  dear  Ned,  you  have  dreamt  what 
cannot  be.  You  may  mistrust  me,  for  I  too 
was  blind.  But  here  comes  Constance.  I 
will  leave  you  face  to  face  with  her.  I  trust 
you  to  speak  out  as  manfully  to  her  as  you 
have  done  to  me ;  and  I  trust  her  for  the  an- 
swer she  will  give." 

She  was  gone  before  Constance  reached 
them. 

"You  here,  Ned!"  She  held  out  her 
hand  and  clasped  his,  so  sisterly,  that  he 
foreknew  his  fate. 

He  held  hers  firm,  and  turned  her  gently, 
that  the  moonlight  might  come  full  upon 
her  features ;  then  he  looked  her  in  the  face, 
and  said : — 

*'  Tell  me,  dear  Lady  Constance,  can  you 
think  of  ever  loving  me  ?  " 

**  Loving  you,  Ned  ?  Of  course  I  can.  I 
do  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  You  know  I 
do— as  I  have  always  done." 

The  calm  of  her  voice  convinced  him.  He 
dropped  her  hand,  and  covered  his  face  with 
both  his  own,  lest  she  should  see  the  an- 
guish on  it.  Then  the  shock  went  through 
her  that  something  was  strangely  wrong 
with  him. 

'<  Ned— brother  Ned  I  Mine  and  Phil's ! 
What  ails  you  P    Speak  to  me  I " 

**  O  Constance !  you  will  think  me  mad. 
It  is  that  word  '  brother '  hurts  me.  I  have 
no  sister  but  yourself;  yet  it  is  not  brother's 
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love  with  which  I  love  you-^heart  and  soul, 
out  of  all  speech,  sweet  Constance ! " 

Ah!  she  understood  him  now;  and  her 
heart,  as  her  mother's,  was  pierced  through 
with  pity ;  because,  in  very  truth,  she  did 
love  him  as  a  brother. 

"  Lady  Cransdale  says  that  I  have  dreamt 
a  dream;  and  that  you  will  tell  me  true 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  dream  of  what  cannot 
be.  I  know  it  cannot.  But  let  me  hear  it 
from  your  own  lips,  Constance.  Say,  it  can- 
not ! " 

Hers  was  a  strong  soul  too,  though  very 
tender.    Every  syllable  thrilled  clear. 

"  No,  dear  brother  Ned,  it  cannot." 

**  Then  forgive  me.  But  before  I  go,  seal 
the  grave  of  my  dead  hope,  in  token  of  for- 
giveness, with  a  kiss." 

She  knew  his  nobleness,  and  trusted  him 
to  know  her  own.  He  would  understand, 
once  and  forever,  that  only  upon  a  grave 
could  she  consent  to  put  such  seal  so  freely. 
So,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  she  stooped  and 
put  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead.  He  spoke  not 
another  word ;  but  rose,  and  walked  rapidly 
down  from  the  slope  over  the  moonlit  sward ; 
and  she  watched  him  as  he  went. 

All  that  sultry  summer's  night  his  own 
mother  that  bare  him,  Lucy  Locksley,  lay 
awake.  It  was  late  when  he  came  in. 
Prayers  were  over,  and  she  had  gone  to 
her  own  room.  He  opened  the  door  as  he 
passed,  and  kissed  her  hurriedly,  and  said 
« good-night."  And  she  had  only  said, 
"God  bless  you,  dearest!"  but  she  had 
noted  upon  his  features  a  handwriting  of 
some  strange  grief  to  be  spelt  out  on  the 
morrow :  so  she  lay  sleepless,  guessing  at 
sadnesses.  The  nightingale  sang  all  night. 
Lucy  wondered  whether  it  were  a  mere  con- 
ceit of  poets  that  the  melodious  complaint 
was  for  a  nest  left  empty.  But  when  the 
morning  birds  began  to  pipe — the  thrush 
and  ouzel — ^their  very  joyousncss  was  weari- 
some, she  fell  into  a  short  sleep,  whence  she 
awoke  unrcfreshed  and  anxious. 

Ned  was  not  at  breakfast.  The  servants 
said  ho  must  be  gone  fishing.  No  one  had 
seen  him  go,  but  his  rod  and  basket  were 
missing  in  the  hall. 

Presently  was  heard  a  man's  footstep 
craunching  the  gravel  outside  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  breakfast-parlor. 

**  Ned  back  again,"  said  Locksley,  with- 
out looking  up  from  his  Timu ;  "  I  thought 
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it  was  nonsense  fishing  such  a  sunshiny 
morning/' 

The  mother  smiled  to  think  her  husband's 
ear  should  be  so  dull. 

**  That's  not  the  dear  boy's  footstep,  Rob- 
ert.   How  can  you  think  so  P  " 

It  was  not.  Through  the  window,  which 
opened  to  the  ground,  Philip  marched  in, 
followed  by  a  long-bodied  terrier,  whose 
tangled  hair  hid  all  his  legs,  and  moving  as 
he  went,  gave  him  the  look  of  a  monster 
centipede. 

'"Morning,  Mrs.  Locksley.  How  nice 
and  cool  you  are  in  here.  It's  grilling  hot 
outside  already.  'Morning,  Mr.  Locksley. 
Where's  Ned  ?  " 

"  Gone  fishing  early." 

«  Early  I  He'd  better;  unless  he  went 
before  sunrise  he  might  as  well  have  stayed 
to  fish  in  the  teacups.  What  a  nuisance ! 
It's  now  or  never  with  those  rats." 

"  Rats  P  "  cried  Lucy. 

**  Yes,  they  are  taking  up  the  bam  floor- 
ing at  the  Home-Farm  to-day.  It's  full  of 
them.  And  my  new  Skye,  here,  is  to  show 
his  talents  for  the  first  time  on  the  'var- 
mint.' Isn't  he  charming,  Mrs.  Locksley  P 
He  only  came  last  night.  Macphail,  a  fel- 
low in  our  form  at  Eton,  sent  him  down 
from  the  island  direct.  Ned  hasn't  seen 
him  yet.  Why  didn't  he  come  up  to  the 
house  last  night  P  he  said  he  would." 

"  Why,  surely,  he  was  up  there  till  long 
past  ten,"  said  Lucy. 

*<  I  never  set  eyes  on  him,  at  all  events. 
No,  sir,"  to  Skye,  begging  with  a  bit  of 
dry  toast  upon  his  nose ;  "  how  dare  you  P 
There  now,  good  dog— catch !  Ned  grown 
mysterious,  Mrs.  Locksley  P  "  She  made  no 
answer.  After  a  few  more  dry  toast  exer- 
cises, Philip  and  Skye  marched  out  again 
at  the  same  open  window.  *  Locksley  soon 
went  off  to  his  daily  duties,  and  Lucy  was 
left  to  brood  over  her  undefined  apprehen- 
.sions. 

Her  household  orders  given  and  arrange- 
ments made,  she  was  again  in  the  cool 
breakfast  parlor,  working  at  a  piece  of  em- 
broidered muslin,  when  she  heard  another 
lighter  step  on  the  gravel.  Her  quick  ear 
Jknew  it  at  once  for  Lady  Cransdale's.  Some- 
,  thing;  on  the  face  of  the  countess  told  of  a 
weighty  matter  on  her  mind,  and,  the  first 
trivial  salutation  over,  she  asked,  in  obedi- 
.0ooe  to  an  irresistible  impulse^- 


"  Did  you  see  Ned  last  night.  Lady  Craiis- 
dale  P  " 

**  I  did,  indeed,  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Locks- 
ley." 

As  they  sat  down  together  on  the  so&y 
the  countess  took  both  Mrs.  Locksley's  hands 
in  hers ;  and  meek-hearted  Lucy,  seeing 
more  plainly  some  grave  sorrow  in  her 
friend's  eyes,  trembled  and  grew  faint. 

'*  Tell  me,  dear  Lady  Cransdale,  what  has 
happened  P  Philip  was  here  just  now,  and 
said  Ned  was  not  up  at  the  house  last  night. 
He  came  in  late,  and  only  spoke  a  word 
with  me.  This  morning  he  was  out  before 
any  one  was  up." 

*'  Dear  Mrs.  Locksley,  dear  Lucy,  my  old 
friend,  that  has  happened  which  I  should, 
yet  scarcely  could,  have  foreseen.  Last 
night  the  poor  boy  confided  to  me  that  he 
has  set  his  heart,  not  boyishly,  but  with  a 
great  love,  upon  Constance.  A  sad  thing, 
indeed ! " 

Lucy's  meek  heart  was  human,  and  had, 
as  other  human  hearts,  its  own  mysterious 
inconsistencies.  It  gave  a  bound  within, 
which  sent  the  red  blood  angry  to  her  fore- 
head. She  drew  her  hands  with  quick  mo- 
tion from  between  those  of  the  countess,  and 
fixed  on  her  a  look  of  almost  startling  fierce- 
ness. 

"  A  sad  thing  P    Pray,  for  whom  ?  " 

"For  Ned,"  said  Lady  Cransdale,  firmly, 
though  sympathizing  fully  with  the  roused 
heart  of  a  mother. 

"  Lady  Constance  is  very  nobly  bom,  my 
lady ;  she  is  very  beautiful ;  she  will  be  very 
rich — at  least  "—and  there  was  a  tremulous 
scorn  in  Lucy's  voice — *'  at  least,  compared 
with  such  folk  as  we.  But  our  Ned,  Lady 
Cransdale—" 

"  Is  worthy — ^that  is,  he  will  be— of  any 
girl,  however  noble,  fair,  or  good.  I  count 
the  wealth  for  nothing ; "  broke  in  the  count- 
ess. Fine  mother-soul!  She  would  not 
take  offence  at  Lucy's  sudden  loftiness ;  but 
loved  her  all  the  more  for  her  passionate 
pride  in  the  boy. 

"  Why  do  you  say  he  will  be  P  What  is 
wanting  to  his  worth  P"  said  Lucy,  not  yet 
disarmed. 

''Years  only,  my  dear  friend  I  Ah,  do 
not  be  unjust  to  me  by  thinking  I  would  be 
unjust  to  our  Ned.  For  he  is  ours.  Yon 
let  me  love  him  from  his  cradle.  I  cannot 
forget  it,  nor  be  ungrateful  for  it,  trust  me." 
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The  power  of  a  soft  answer  to  turn  away 
wrath  wrought  upon  Lucy ;  the  anger  died 
in  part  out  of  her  eyes. 

^*  If  Constance  had  a  younger  sister,"  con- 
tinned  Lady  Cransdale,  *'  on  whom  he  should 
have  set  his  heart,  it  might  have  been  other- 


» 


wise. 

"Age  does  not  always  go  by  almanac/' 
the  other  answered. 

"  No !  but  Constance  is  a  fuU  ripe  woman, 
mind  and  body.  Ned  will  be  a  true  man,  I 
would  pledge  my  life.  But  he  himself  asks 
time  and  scope  to  prove  his  manhood.'' 

"What  time?  What  scope?"  cried  Lucy, 
with  a  new  flush  of  increased  excitement. 
"  What  has  he  told  you  that  he  has  never 
breathed  to  me?  I  saw  the  unquiet  of  his 
heart,  and  dreaded  a  confidence  to  come. 
But  I  am  robbed,  it  seems,  of  the  first  place 
in  his  trust  as  in  his  love."  She  said  it  with 
returning  bitterness. 

"  No,  Lucy,  no.  He  did  well  to  keep  his 
secret,  in  generous  delicacy,  even  from  your- 
self. I  surprised  it,  and  forced  from  his 
honesty  what  I  shall  tell  you  now." 

Then  she  told  her  how  the  lad  had  dreamt, 
among  other  things,  of  snatching  premature 
distinction  upon  a  military  field. 

"  Then  is  my  doom  sealed,"  said  Lucy  \ 
"  I  have  lost  my  son." 

She  folded  her  hands  upon  her  lap,  and 
fixed  her  gaze  as  if  to  look  out  into  the  far 
years  to  come. 

Lady  Cransdale  still  sat  beside  her ;  but 
for  a  space  neither  woman  ventured  upon  a 
word.  Little  by  little  the  widowed  lady's 
eyes  began  to  fili  with  tears.  The  strange 
quiet  of  Lucy,  and  the  strong  constraint  she 
put  upon  herself,  seemed  to  weaken  the  gov- 
ernance of  her  friend's  will  over  her  own 
emotions.  She  gave  a  sob  at  last;  and 
when  the  other  heard  it,  she  turned  round 
and  said, — 

"  Leave  me,  dear  Lady  Cransdale ;  I  shall 
have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  that  and  for  my 
former  abruptness— but  I  cannot  just  now." 

So  she  kissed  Lucy,  and  went  out. 

And  then  the  wounded  mother  rose  up 
from  her  seat,  and  went  walking  to  and  fro, 
her  arms  folded  on  her  breast ;  but  ever  and 
anon  unfolding  to  let  her  hands  twitch,  with 
convulsive  motion  at  her  throat  She  did 
not  cry.  She  could  not ;  but  the  passionate 
heat  that  flushed  her  to  the  forehead,  seemed 
to  gather  and  glow  round  the  orbits  of  her 
•o  gentle  eves. 


"They  have  robbed  him  of  his  brave 
heart's  love ;  and  now  they  say,  '  how  sad 
for  him ! '  Sad  for  me,  too !  But  what  of 
that  ?  O  my  poor  boy.  My  Ned !  Yes, 
mine.  *Ours,'  she  said;  but  I  say  mine, 
my  Ned ;  not  ours !  " 

"  Not  ours !  not  ours !  What  are  you  say- 
ing, darling  wife?  What  moves  you?" 
asked  that  only  one  voice  dearer  than  even 
her  dear  boy's. 

"  Ah,  ifay  own  Robert !  Yes,  with  you  I 
will  say  *  oi^rs  j '  our  own  poor  Ned ! " 

She  threw  her  arms  about  the  father's 
neck,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and 
clung  there,  and  gave  way,  and  shook,  as  the 
tears  rained  down. 

He  would  not  break  her  grief  with  any 
question  or  foolish  exclamation  of  surprise, 
but  let  this  strange  storm  sweep  across  the 
unaccustomed  sky  of  his  Lucy's  even  tem- 
per. Presently  he  drew  her  towards  the 
sofa,  where  they  both  sat  down,  his  arm 
around  her,  her  hands  in  his,  and  the  dear 
head  upon  his  shoulder  still. 

Then,  of  her  own  accord,  she  told  him, 
almost  word  for  word,  what  had  been  said 
between  the  countess  and  herself. 

"  And  now,  my  own  dear  husband,  prom- 
ise me  this  one  thing.  By  all  the  love  which 
knits  us,  either  to  other,  and  both  to  our 
only  child,  promise  me  not  to  thwart  him! " 

"Not  to  thwart  him,  my  sweet  wife! 
What  power  have  you  or  I  to  thwart  or 
humor  him  in  this  ?  We  cannot  give  him 
Lady  Constance.*  His  heart,  poor  boy,  must 
wean  itself  from  her.  There  is  no  help  for 
it." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose — ^that  is,  I  know — ^well, 
yes  !  Ah,  my  poor  Ned ! — ^it  must.  But  do 
not  let  us  make  the  weaning  harder,  Robert, 
dear." 

"  The  Lord  forbid !  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand you,  Lucy." 

"Yes,  yes,  you  surely  must.  This  is  a 
double  secret,  and  we  hold  both  threads 
now." 

"  How  so,  a  double  secret  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  double  longing.  One  for  this 
Lady  Constance  who  thinks  light  of  him. 
It  will  be  long  before  she  finds  another  such 
to  love  her,  Robert ! " 

"  Well,  Lucy?  but  the  second?  " 

"  For  the  life  of  a  soldier." 

"  No,  dearest,  surely  not  He  has  done 
very  well  at  Eton.    He  will  do  well  at  Ox- 
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ford.  This  soldiering  was  but  a  means  to 
an  impossible  end,  which  he  would  not  own 
for  such,  poor  fellow !  " 

''Robert,  do  not  deceive  yourself;  but 
look  there,  in  the  comer :  what  do  you  see 
there  ?  " 

"  See  ?  Nothing  but  my  father's  regula- 
tion sword." 

''And  that  is  eyery  thing.  I  could  not 
tell  what  ailed  the  boy  these  many  days. 
And  yet  I  caught  his  looks  upon  the  sword 
a  dozen  times." 

"  It  was  a  chisel  only,"  said  her  husband, 
smiling  sadly,  "  with  which  to  carye  a  ped- 
estal for  his  fair  idoL  The  idol  broken,  no 
more  need  of  pedestal." 

Lucy  gaye  back  the  sad  smile,  yet  with  a 
woman's  archness  who  smiles  at  a  man's 
clumsiness  in  guessing  heart-riddles. 

"  Idols  are  easier  broken  than  the  hope  of 
them.  Empty  pedestals  seem  to  promise 
that  they  shall  stand  upon  them  yet.  But 
you  spoke  of  weaning.  One  must  wean 
upon  some  kind  of  food.  Such  a  spirit  as 
Ned's  will  hunger  ten  times  more  for  action 
and  adyenture  now." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  dearest :  per- 
haps it  may.  But  Ned's  is  a  dutiful  and 
loving  spirit.    He  will  not  leave  us  lightly." 

The  sad  smile  was  still  upon  her  counte- 
nance ;  but  a  subtle  change  came  over  it. 
Through  its  sadness  gleamed  a  strange  ex- 
ultation :  its  sorrow  irradiated  by  some  mys- 
tic joy.  The  father  loved  his  boy  well — 
loved  him  better  than  life.  '  But  Lucy  was 
his  mother.  The  self-sacrificing  mystery  of 
mother-love  was  hers.  Initiation  in  it,  pangs 
of  motherhood  alone  can  purchase.  Her 
sad  smile  was  not  arrogant,  and  yet  it  was 
a  smile  of  conscious  triumph ;  for  the  sense 
was  on  her  of  that  supremacy  in  love,  which 
it  is  a  woman's  joy  to  find  so  real,  seeing 
how  dear  her  weaker  nature  buys  it. 

"  Yes,  Robert,  we  have  a  dutiful  and  lov- 
ing son.  Love  and  duty  might  teach  him 
to  make  a  costly  sacrifice.  But  it  is  antici- 
pated. We  have  made  it.  For  you  will 
make  it  with  me,  dearest  Robert.  Perhaps 
he  would  not  leave  us  of  himself; — ^but  we 
will  bid  him  go." 

Meekness  is  not  one  with  weakness :  who 
thinks  so  greatly  errs.  The  man's  manliness 
reeled  at  the  shock  which  came  so  mighty 
from  the  meek  heart  of  his  wife. 

.  **  Bid  the  boy  go,  dear  Lucy :  bid  him 


go!  Send  him  awayP  Send  Ned  away, 
and  with  him  all  the  fond  hopes  we  have  had 
of  him  ?  " 

Great  beads  of  tears  stood  in  his  eyes, 
and  then  came  rolling  down ;  and  then  his 
great  sobs  shook  him.  She  put  her  gentle 
hands  upon  his  shoulders  and  seemed  to 
steady  the  strong  frame  that  quivered. 

"  Just  so,  dear  Robert,  we  will  forego  the 
fond  hopes  we  have  had  of  him.  Remember, 
they  were  not  his  but  ours.  Why  clutch 
them  selfishly  P  We  had  our  own  hopes  of 
ourselves,  and  have  found  them  true  in  one 
another.  Let  him  seek  his,  and  pray  God 
he  may  find  them  no  more  false  than  we 
have  done ! " 

He  folded  her  to  his  breast,  and  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  as  on  the  first  day  they 
were  wed. 

"  We  will  make  his  hopes  ours,  my  own 
Robert  We  will  not  let  him  know  but 
what  ours  are  his." 

Oh,  mighty  mother-love,  and  mighty  con- 
sciousness of  might ! 

She  forbore  to  ask  a  promise,  to  entreat 
or  plead.  But  in  the  silence  made  full  con- 
quest of  her  husband's  will. 

He  pressed  her  once  more  to  his  breast, 
and  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  said,  —  ' 

"  You  are  his  mother,  Lucy.  I  can  have 
but  one  heart  with  yourself  in  this  as  in  all 
else  on  earth.  Do  as  you  think  best,  love, 
and  the  good  Lord  conifort  us." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ned  meanwhile  was  up  upon  the  moor- 
land. Waking  from  feverish  and  broken 
sleep  to  heaviness  of  heart,  the  thought  of 
the  fresh  wilderness  had  beckoned  him  out. 
Mindful  of  his  mother's  possible  anxiety,  he 
had  taken  with  him  his  fishing-rod  and  bas- 
ket, that  their  absence  might  account  for 
his.  It  was  so  early,  and  he  went  so  fast, 
that  the  whin  bushes  had  not  yet  caught  a 
single  gilding  beam  when  he  had  reached 
the  higher  levels. 

"  £x  oriente  lux,"  he  said,  as  the  bright 
sun-rim  came  up  on  the  horizon.  «Aft:er 
sunset  one  looks  eastward  for  another  sun- 
rise.   So  must  L" 

Then  his  heart  smote  him  to  think  that 
facing  eastwards  he  had  put  his  home  be- 
hind him.  So  he  turned  to  look  back  on  it ; 
but  his  treacherous  eyes  hot  swerved  and 
struck,— *not  upon  the  eaves  under  which 
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his  mother's  head  was  pillowed ;    but  upon 
the  pinnacles  of  Cransdale  House. 

'*A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall—'*  No,  boy,  no.  Not 
even  if  they  reckoned  thee  a  man.  Art  thou 
not  even  yet  awake  from  that  dream  of  what 
caiy  ot  be  P 

A  flush  of  anger  heated  him.  Without 
looking  upon  the  house  where  he  was  born, 
he  turned  right  round  again,  and  walked 
over  the  moor,  scanning  eagerly  its  blue- 
brown  ridges.  That  is  no  longer  one  of 
them  on  which  his  eye  rests  at  last  Yon 
long  level  line  is  surely  not  a  line  of  strag- 
gling moorland  bushes  P  Those  are  the 
tree-tops  of  some  long  formal  avenue,^-the 
great  avenue  at  Rookenham. 

He  set  his  teeth,  and  looked  about  him. 
Amidst  the  big  boulders,  between  which  the 
moorland  stream  came  foaming,  he  spied  a 
large,  flat  stone,  so  massive  that  be  had 
much  ado  to  raise  it  at  arms'  length  above 
his  head.  And  yet  he  hurled  it  with  such 
force  against  one  of  those  smooth-pated 
boulders  that  it  shivered  into  fragments, 
one  of  which  struck  and  cut  him  on  the  re- 
bound. His  excitement  wa%  too  fierce  to  let 
him  feel  the  cut.  When  blood  began  to 
trickle  on  his  forehead  he  thought  it  water, 
splashed  up  in  his  face  by  the  shivered  stone. 
He  went  striding  up-stream  moodily,  mak- 
ing savage  cuts  with  his  fishing-rod  at  tall 
thistles,  or  other  lustv  weeds. 

Was  this  the  same  lad  that  had  borne 
himself  so  gently  with  Lady  Cransdale  and 
her  daughter  over-night  P 

The  very  same.  A  young  man's  heart  is 
fitful  in  its  waywardness.  And  he  was  in  a 
wilderness  alone.  He  that  is  so  may  often 
encounter  with  a  fiend.  So  on  he  went: 
the  hot  sun  baking  into  clots  the  blood  upon 
his  angry  forehead.  He  saw  a  trout  bask- 
ing in  a  quiet  basin,  shut  out  from  the 
brawling  stream  by  two  big  stones.  He 
hurled  his  rod,  in  wanton  wrath,  at  it  so 
violently,  that  as  the  creature  turned  its 
side  it  showed  a  murderous  rent  among  the 
flashing  scales. 

Butcherly  done,  not  soldierly,  Ned !  In 
outrage  of  the  laws  of  Bport,--4he  mimic 
war! 

But  his  anger  burnt  fiercely ;  and  still  he 
struck  out  savagely  with  the  rod  at  every 
tall  weed  or  flower  as  he  went  along. 
He  that  will  not  wrestle  with  the  tempter 


in  the  wildernesj  is  driven  of  him.  It  was 
going  ill  with  Edward  until  he  encountered 
an  angel  and  minister  of  grace  in  the  strang- 
est and  most  unlikely  form. 

He  had  reached  a  spot  upon  the  course  of 
the  stream  where  the  ground  made  an  abrupt 
rise,  above  which  the  water  was  swollen  by 
the  inflow  of  two  lesser  bums,  and  so  came 
tumbling  in  a  miniature  cataract  over  the 
fall.    Beneath  it  rose,  in  front,  a  solitary 
shaft  of  stone,  squared  as  if  by  human 
hands,  and  set  up  in  mid-stream.    It  was 
known  as  the  Pixie's  pillar  to  the  folk  of  the 
country  side.      To  reach  it  required    the 
nicest    equilibrium;    for    the    neighboring 
stones  stood  at  a  steeper  dip,. showing,  only 
thinnest  edges,  or  tooth-like  points  above 
the  water  which  eddied  wildly  round,  or 
formed  deep  pools  on  either  side.    The  cap- 
ital of  this  strange  natural  pillar  was  a  plat- 
form some  three  feet  square,  at  such  a  sharp 
incline  that  it  required  the  sure  foot  of  a 
goat  to  stand  on  it ;  over  all  waved  a  little 
rowan  ash  rooted  in  the  fissures  of  the  stone. 
About  its  slender  trunk  a  child  had  twined 
its  left  arm,  and  was  grasping  with  the  right 
hand  at  green  berries  on  the  outer  boughs 
hung  over  the  basin  into  which  the  tum- 
bling waters  fell.    Ned  fairly  sickened  to 
see  the  sapling  bend  with  the  child's  weight, 
and  sway  to  and  fro  with  its  eager  out- 
stretch.   Its  face  was  from  him,  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  call,  lest  the  rash  little  one,  star- 
tled by  the  sudden  cry,  should  lose  its  hold. 
Putting  together  two  joints  of  his  fishing 
rod,  he  advanced  with  its  help  as  far  along 
the  chancy  stepping-stones  as  he  could  make 
his  footing  good ;  there  he  waited  till  the 
child's  face  should  turn  his  way.    But  the 
outmost  bunch  of  berries  seemed  to  have 
fascinated  the  urchin.  Loosing  the  left  hand 
from  the  trunk,  he  kept  sliding  it  ever  fur- 
ther along  a  projecting  branch,  edging  his 
eager  feet  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  of 
the  steep  stone.    His  fingertips  just  touched 
the  dangling  prize  once,  and  then  caught  at 
it  ogain,  till  the  foothold  slipped;  and  the 
right  hand  clutching  the  same  branch  with 
the  left,  the  child  hung  for  a  moment  at 
arm's  length  over  the  pooL 

Ned  dashed  in.  The  water  was  low ;  so 
he  found  footing  under  the  Pixie's  pillar, 
and  caught  the  urchin  in  his  arms  as  it  fell. 
It  was  an  impish  creature,  and  made  hide- 
ous faces  at  hki  aa  he  set  it  down  aafe  upon 
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the  bank.  Then  it  burst  into  fits  of  hyster- 
ical laughter. 

"  What's  your  name,  little  one,"  he  asked, 
when  this  at  last  subsided. 

A  vacant  stare  was  the  only  answer. 

"  How  do  they  call  you  boy,  then  ?  " 

The  child  opened  its  mouth  wide,  and 
gaped  upon  him. 

"Can't  you  speak,  little  boy?  Whose 
child  are  you  P  " 

"  Mammy's." 

This  was  more  hopeful ;  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared to  be  the  whole  extent  of  information 
to  be  gained.  No  questioning,  coaxing, 
wheedling,  or  threat,  could  discover  mam- 
my's whereabout.  The  more  trouble  Ned 
took  to  extract  an  answer,  the  more  reso- 
lute grew  the  urchin  to  give  none ;  indeed 
he  soon  ceased  to  listen  to  his  questioner,  or 
look  at  him,  absorbed  in  the  process  of  weav- 
ing rushes  with  the  right  hand  between  the 
outspread  fingers  of  the  left. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  fix,"  thought  Ne4,  as  he 
threw  himself  also  down  upon  the  grass  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sunshine,  to  dry  his 
clothes  dripping  from  his  dash  into  the  pool. 
"  Is  the  brat  sulky  or  idiotic  P  And  what 
on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  it,  anyhow  P  " 

The  moorland  was  wide  and  wild.  He 
could  not  think  of  any  village  for  miles 
whence  the  child  might  have  come.  He 
unslung  his  fishing  basket,  and  threw  it 
carelessly  down  between  himself  and  his  im- 
practicable charge.  By  and  by  he  remem- 
bered the  lower  joints  of  his  rod  which  he 
had  thrown  away  to  plunge  into  the  water. 
He  got  up  and  went  out  upon  the  stepping- 
stones  to  look  for  it.  The  child,  who  had 
eyed  him  with  stolen  glances  all  along, 
pounced  upon  the  basket  the  instant  that 
his  back  was  turned.  It  held  a  fly-book  and 
a  spare  winch.  The  former  was  at  onoe 
tossed  aside  $  the  latter,  new  and  bright,  ex- 
cited curiosity  and  desire.  The  child  be- 
gan to  pull  at  the  end  of  the  coiled  line : 
cm* — ^whn- — ^went  the  winch.  What  a  won- 
drous and  delightful  toy ! 

Having  some  hazy  notion  of  ownership, 
and  vague  apprehension  of  the  dangers  of 
theft,  he  looked  round  for  Ned,  whose  back 
was  turned  and  bent  over  the  stream,  out  of 
which  he  was  trying  to  fish  the  joints  of  his 
rod.  The  boy  started  up,  hid  the  reel  in  his 
shirt  breast,  and  scampered  off. 

When  Ned  turned  again,  he  saw  the  ur- 
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chin  many  hundred  yards  ahead,  roniiing  as 
if  for  life. 

"Cutting  home  again,  I  suppose;  but 
there's  no  knowing,  I'd  better  follow  the 
monkey."  So  he  slung  his  basket,  without 
missing  the  winch,  and  set  off  at  a  trot  in 
pursuit.  ^ 

They  ran  half  a  mile  at  least,  the  child 
scudding  on  before  wild  and  swift  as  a 
moorland  hare.  Presently,  in  a  sudden  fold 
of  the  ground,  appeared  a  solitary  human 
dwelling,  into  which  it  ran. 

It  was  a  long,  low  cottage,  built  of  stone- 
work as  rough  as  if  the  builders  had  piled 
up  stones  and  boulders  off  the  moor  without 
attempt  to  sort,  or  face,  or  dress  them.  The 
thatch  was  a  mass  of  ling  and  heather  kept 
down  by  heavy  stones.  There  was  no  up- 
per story;  the  two  rooms,  with  a  sort  of 
barn  or  cow-shed,  being  on  the  ground  floor. 
A  plot  of  stunted  cabbages,  and  of  potatoes 
with  weak  hatdms,  were  the  only  signs  of 
cultivation. 

When  Ned  came  up,  the  door  of  xude 
oakslabs,  stood  ajar.  No  voice  answered 
his  knocking ;  so  he  went  in. 

The  furniture  of  the  kitchen,  or  keeping- 
room,  was  scanty,  but  very  clean.  It  was, 
however,  in  complete  disorder,  as  if  the  way- 
ward underwitted  child  had  been  suffered 
to  work  his  will  upon  it.  There  was  a  wide 
open  chimney,  and  a  big  black  iron  cooking- 
pot  hung  over  the  white  ashes  of  a  dead  Bie, 
A  small  wooden  Dutch  clock  hung  in  one 
comer ;  but  its  pendulum  was  still,  and  its 
click  hushed.  On  a  dresser  were  the  frag- 
ments of  a  loaf  apparently  broken  by  the 
child.  A  kitten,  not  given  to  bread-eating, 
was  sniffing  at  them,  mewing  starveling 
mews.  There  was  an  air  of  desolation  over 
all. 

"  Holloa  here  I  Any  one  at  home  P  "  cried 
Ned.  Though  he  could  not  feel  quite  sure 
of  it,  he  thought  he  heard  a  feeble  answer 
to  his  haiL 

«  AVhere  are  you,  then  P  "  he  cried  again ; 
"  sing  out  a  bit,  if  there's  any  one  there ! " 

"  Here,  i'  bedroom,"  the  voice  rejoined, 
a  little  louder,  though  very  feeble  stilL 

He  pushed  open  the  bedroom  door. 
There  was  a  poor  tent  bedstead  without 
curtains,  whose  counterpane,  though  tossed 
and  tumbled,  was  scrupulously  clean.  On 
the  pillow  lay  the  feveiish  head  of  a  woman, 
with  large,  dark  eyes.    In  a  corner  stood  a 
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Bmaller  truckle-bed,  still  more  disordered; 
and  down  beside  it  crouched  the  child,  pull- 
ing the  line  again  to  hear  the  "  crrr— whrr" 
of  the  reel. 

**  Thank  Ood  sum  'un  be  coom  at  last  I '' 
the  woman  said,  as  Ned  went  up  to  the  bed- 
side and  asked  what  ailed  her.  "  I  thought 
I  should  a  died  afore  any  one  'ud  coom 
anighst  me:  and  then  what  'ud  coom  o' 
BenjyP" 

"  So  that  little  fellow  is  yours,  is  heP  I 
*  couldn't  make  out  from  him  who  his 
*  mammy '  was." 

**  There,  sir,  I  knows  he  aint  ezackerly 
not  as  other  folk's  children  $  but  kind  o'  lost 
most  times.  But  there  aint  no  harm  in  my 
poor  Benjy  nohow,  neither." 

*^  Well,  I  found  him  on  the  Pixie's  pillar, 
off  of  which  he  tumbled,  and  I  caught  him ; 
and  when  he  cut  away,  I  ran  after  him,  for 
fear  he  should  get  into  mischief  again." 

"  Ood  bless  'ee,  sir ;  he  must  a  sent'ee, 
sure  enough,  to  save  poor  Bcnjy's  life,  and, 
maybe,  his  mother's.  I've  a  lain  here  three 
days  wi'  a  sort  o'  chill.  I  wur  out  a  hay 
makin'  a  Saturday  and  wur  cotched  in  thic 
starm  as  coom  on  arternoon,  ye  mind." 

'*  What,  were  you  out  in  that  thunder- 
storm ?  I  can't  remember  such  a  downpour 
this  long  time." 

"  '£es  sure,  sir ;  an'  it's  a  main  step  up 
here  from  Rookcnhom;  tVur  in  the  park 
wc  wur  haying.  I  wur  that  wet  and  coold 
afore  I  gotten  our  bit  o'  supper,  and  gotten 
Benjy  to  bed ;  there,  I  wur  fit  to  bite  my 
tongue  off  wi'  my  teeth  a  chatterin'." 

**  And  then,  I  suppose,  it  turned  to  fever 
heat?" 

*'  Coom  all  over  wi'  flushes  and  hets,  till  I 
feeled  liker  a  coal ;  I  wur  sort  o'  wanderin' 
and  light  by  night." 

<'And  have  none  of  the  neighbors  been 
near  you  ?  " 

'*Naighbors!  why,  bless  'ee,  sir,  there 
aint  none  lives  nigher  nor  the  kipper  at 
Bookenham-gate." 

''  What !  have  you  laid  here  without  med- 
icine, or  food,  or  drink,  these  three  days ! 
Couldn't  you  send  the  child  down  to  let 
some  one  know  how  ill  you  were  P  " 

** That's  where  'tis,  sir;  Bcnjy's  quite 
sensible-like  by  times,  and  'uU  run  arrands 
as  well  as  other  children  a'most ;  leastways 
when  he's  a  mind  to  't.  But  fust  he  took 
on  a  cryin'  to  see  mammy  abed  so  long. 


Then  he  ^ur  offended  like  as  she  'udn't  bile 
'un  no  'taters ;  then  he  tuk  an'  started  on 
the  moor,  and  left  I  all  alone." 

**  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  house  that  I 
can  give  you,"  said  Ned,  in  great  concern, 
**  before  I  go  down  to  Rookenham  to  fetch 
the  doctor  P  Whom  I  shall  tell  about  you 
down  there,  who'll  see  to  you  and  the  child 
whilst  you're  so  ill  P  " 

**  Well,  if  you  could  mak'  me  a  drop  o' 
tea  now ;  but  it's  troublin'  you." 

«0h,  confound  the  trouble;  but  there's 
no  fire,  you  know,  and  the  water  will  take 
no  end  of  time  to  boil ;  and  it's  a  good  step 
down  into  Rookenham.  I'U  tell  you  what, 
I'll  light  a  fire,  and  put  the  kettle  on,  and 
cut  down  after  the  doctor  whilst  it's  boiling, 
ehP" 

*'  Well  do  'ee  now ;  and  Ood  bless  'ee  for 
being  kind  to  a  poor  widder  'ooman." 

Assisted  by  Master  Benjy,  who  bright- 
ened up  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  prelim- 
inaries for  boiling  **  taters,"  Ned  soon  had 
a  blazing  fire  on  the  kitchen  hearth.  He 
was  under  some  apprehension  at  leaving  the 
idiot  boy  in  charge,  lest  he  should  set  fire 
to  the  cottage,  and  bring  about  a  more  hid- 
eous calamity  for  his  sick*  mother.  But  she 
assured  her  new-found  firiend  that  Benjy 
might  be  trusted  to  tend  the  fire  without 
danger  to  himself  or  her. 

"And  when  ye've  warned  the  doctor, 
good  genelman,  do  'ee  call  in  at  Park  coom- 
ing  back,  and  tell  Mrs.  White,  the  house- 
keeper, how  'tis  wi'  I.  She's  been  biggest 
o'  friends  to  me  and  my  Benjy  ever  since  I 
vnir  left  a  widder." 

"  Benjy,"  said  Ned,  as  he  went  out,  **  do 
you'know  what  peppermints  are  P  " 

"'Ees,  goodies,"  quoth  he,  licking  his 
lips  with  unmistakable  intelligence, 

**  Well  then,  you  mind  the  fire  and  take 
care  of  mammy,  and  don't  run  out  upon  the 
moor  till  I  come  back,  you  know,  and  I'll 
bring  you  some  peppermints  j  do  you  hear, 
Benjy  P" 

'*  '£es,  goodies,"  he  repeated,  and  licked 
his  lips  again. 

So  Ned  went  harrying  down  towards 
Rookenham,  forgetful  of  his  own  troubles, 
having  gained  a  precious  respite  in  his  con- 
flict with  the  fiercer  spirit  that  had  urged 
him  on  before  this  unexpected  visit  to  the 
fatherless  and  widow  in  their  afliiction. 

He  chanced  upon  the  doctor  a  mile  before 
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reaching  the  village  close  by  one  of  the 
Park  lodges.  He  promised  to  go  up  at  \ 
once  to  the  sick  woman ;  but  would  drive 
Ned  up  the  Park  avenue,  to  convey  her 
message  to  the  friendly  housekeeper.  Mrs. 
AVhite,  a  motherly  kind  of  woman,  was  much 
concerned  at  hearing  of  Hizpah  Cottle's 
trouble.  She  would  go  to  her  at  once ;  but 
must  put  up  a  little  parcel  of  comforts  whilst 
the  Shetland  ponies  were  being  harnessed. 
She  would  give  Mr.  Locksley  a  lift  over  the 
moor  on  his  way  back.  My  lord's  little 
study  was  the  only  room  where  the  things 
were  uncovered,  as  no  one  was  at  Rooken- 
ham  just  now  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Locksley  would 
step  in  there  and  sit  down; 

He  sat  down  at  a  writing-table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  looked  round.  It 
was  plainly  furnished,  and  but  for  the  blue 
books  and  official  papers,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  studious  man's  sitting-room 
in  college.  By  the  fireside  was  an  arm- 
chair, whose  shape  and  cover  seemed  to 
announce  that  it  had  strayed  from  a  lady's 
boudoir ;  and  on  the  mantel-piece,  between 
two  very  common  spill-holders,  was  an  ex- 
quisite vase  of  old  Dresden.  Both  were 
cherished  souvenirs  of  Lord  Royston's 
mother.  That  never  came  into  Ned's  mind ; 
which  fastening  at  once  upon  their  presence, 
and  perceiving  their  incongruity  with  all 
else  in  the  study,  looked  forward  for  an 
explanation,  instead  of  backward;  setting 
down  to  anticipation  what  was  indeed  a  ret- 
rospect. Hot  and  bitter  came  back  the 
flush  of  jealousy. 

"  What  P  Is  he  so  sure  of  her  P  Shall 
she  sit  there,  and  snip  his  red  tape  fot  him, 
as  he  dockets  his  papers  and  fingers  his 
blue  books  P  " 

He  went  striding  up  and  down  the  room, 
his  fingers  twitching  nervously  with  the  play 
of  an  impulse,  which  almost  mastered  him, 
spite  of  his  shame,  to  seize  the  Dresden 
vase  and  dash  it  into  splinters,  as  he  had 
done  by  the  big  stone  on  the  moor. 

**  He  counts  already  on  seeing  her  dainty 
fingers  coax  the  flowers  into  perfect  group- 
ing of  form  and  color.  I've  half  a  mind  to 
smash  the — " 

"Please  Master  Ned,  the  ponies  is  to, 
and  I've  put  up  Ricpah's  parcel.  We'd 
better  be  going  before  it's  any  later.  But 
bless  me,  what  have  I  been  thinking  about  P 
I  do  believe  the  rheumatics  afiect  my  head 


at  times.  You've  come  over  all  the  way 
from  Cransdale,  this  forenoon,  and  I'll  be 
bound  to  say  you've  never  had  a  morsel  of 
lunt^h.  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons ;  you  shall 
have  a  tray  in  five  minutes." 

"  Not  a  bit — ^not  a  morsel ! "  cried  Ned, 
with  savage  emphasis. 

''Oh,  deary,  deary  me!  I  beg  your 
pardon  humbly.  It's  more  than  my  lord 
would  easily  forgive  me,  being  so  unho)»pi- 
table;  it's  not  Rookenham  ways,  by  no 
means,"  quoth  Mrs.  White,  much  distressed. 

"  We  can't  have  nothing  hot  in  so  short 
a  time.  Master  Ned — that  is,  Mr.  Locksley; 
but  if  a  cold  fowl  with  a  cut  of  ham  and  a 
grouse-pie,  and — " 

"  Not  a  single  morsel — ^I  mean  no  thank 
you — I  really  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  very 
sorry — that  is,  I  didn't  mean — in  fact,  I 
don't  feel  hungry.  Thank  you  very  kindly 
all  the  same,  Mrs.  White ;  but,  as  you  said, 
it's  late,  and  a  long  drive  over  the  moor," 
stuttered  out  Ned.  In  his  wrath  he  would 
have  neither  bite  nor  sup  under  his  rival's 
roof,  nor  out  of  his  rival's  larder ;  yet  he 
was  in  terrible  and  ridiculous  confusion  at 
having  let  that  wrath  burst  out  upon  hos- 
pitable Mrs.  White.  He  seized  up  his  hat 
and  hurried  out,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties. 
In  the  passage  they  met  the  still-room  maid, 
whom  she,  with  ready  presence  of  mind, 
despatched  for  a  bag  of  biscuits ;  but  before 
even  that  dry  fare  could  be  provided,  Ned 
had  bustled  the  discomfited  housekeeper 
into  the  pony-chaise,  and  with  an  unjustifi- 
able cut  at  either  Shetlander,  had  set  them 
galloping  down  the  avenue  towards  the 
lodge. 

There  was  a  trifle  of  asthma  about  the 
good  stout  lady  sometimes  no  less  than  a 
touch  of  those  "  rheumatics "  at  which  she 
had  glanced  in  her  apologies.  So  the  Long 
Avenue  was  passed,  and  the  stretch  of  high- 
road beyond  the  lodge ;  and  it  was  the  ponies* 
turn  to  be  shortish  of  breath,  tugging  up 
the  hill-side,  before  she  had  recovered  hers 
sufficiently  to  enter  upon  conversation.  Ned 
had  been  silently  grinding  his  teeth,  partly 
to  confine  his  fury— >partly,  perhaps,  to  curb 
involuntary  remonstrances  of  certain  in- 
ward feelings  against  his  sentimental  refusal 
to  satisfy  their  imperious  and  legitimate 
cravings. 

"I'm  so  sorry  my  lord  wasn't  down  at 
Rookenham,  Mr.  Locksley-^Master  Ned  I 
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was  a-going  to  say.  Then  this  sad  business, 
maybe,  wouldn't  have  happened." 

*'  How  could  Lord  Royston  have  kept 
poor  Rizpah— that's  her  name  I  think  you 
said — ^from  getting  a  sun-stroke  ?  " 

"La,  Master  Ned.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Locksley.  I  wasn't  a  thinking  of  that  poor 
creature,  but  of  your  going  without  your 
lunch  now." 

"  Not  another  word  about  it,  pray,  Mrs. 
White.  It's  my  own  doing.  No  one  who 
knows  your  heartiness  could  doubt  it." 

"Ah,  Master  Ned, — ^it  toiU  come  more 
natural  than  Mr.  Locksley— I  mind  the  time 
when  you'd  have  made  something  like  a 
luncheon.  Mussy  on  me!  how  fast  time 
goes.  It  seems  like  yesterday,  yet  it's  some 
years  now,  since  I  seen  you  three  come 
tearing  down  the  hillside  and  up  the  avenue 
a  horseback ;  you,  and  the  young  earl,  and 
Lady  Constance,  with  her  beautiful  hair  all 
fleering  in  the  wind  ahead  of  both  of  you. 
How  she  did  gallop,  to  be  sure !  It's  often 
made  my  blood  run  cold  to  see  such  a  lovely 
child  as  she  was  running  wild  with  you  boys ! 
I  don't  know  when  you've  all  three  been 
over  at  Bookenham.  Last  time  she  came 
here  you  wasn't  with  her,  not  the  earl  nor 
you.  She  came  with  Lady  Cransdale  and 
my  lord  in  the  barouche." 

Ned  ground  his  teeth  the  harder;  but 
Mrs.  White,  who  rather  liked  to  have  ttte 
conversation  to  herself,  went  on, — 

'*  She's  altered  very  much,  is  Lady  Con- 
stance, more  grandlike  and  stately  to  look 
at ;  but  just  as  beautiful  as  ever,  I  think ; 
and  quite  as  kind- spoken.  She  took  one 
hand  of  mine  in  both  of  hers,  she  did,  and 
says  she — *  You  dear  old  Mrs.  White,  it's  an 
age  since  I  set  eyes  on  you.'  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Master  Ned,  now,"  persisted  the 
good  housekeeper,  edging  nearer  to  the 
luckless  driver  and  sinking  her  voice  to  a 
confidential  whisper,  ''you  should  just  a 
seen  'em  standing  side  by  side,  my  lord  and 
Lady  Constance,  and  you'd  a  thought  as  I 
did,  '  Well,  there  wouldn't  be  such  another 
couple  to  be  found  in  England,  if  so  be,  as 
ever  they  were  to  be  a  couple,'  as  I'm  sure  I 
wish  they  might." 

**  Too  steep  for  the  ponies,"  was  all  Ned's 
answer,  jumping  down  from  his  seat  beside 
her  as  if  she  scorched  him. 

When  the  tug  up-hill  was  over,  he  jumped 
in  again^  and  began  at  once,  determined  not 
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to  let  Mrs.  White  select  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation,— 

"  Who's  this  Rizpah  Cottle,  Mrs.  White  ? 
What  on  earth  brought  her  up  there  on  the 
moor  ?  " 

**  Well,  she's  a  poor  lone  widow.  Master 
Ned,  and  it's  her  Benjy  brought  her  up  upon 
the  moor." 

"  Lone  widow,  siure  enough ;  but  she  must 
have  an  extra  turn  for  loneliness,  spite  of 
having  Benjy  to  keep  her  company,  if  she 
lives  up  there  of  her  own  accord." 

"  Ah,  Master  Ned,  you  don't  know  what 
a  mother's  heart  is !    How  should  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  I,  Mrs.  White  ?  You  forget  what 
a  mother  of  my  own  I  have." 

"  Not  I,  neither.  I  known  her  afore  you 
were  thought  of,  as  they  say.  I  lived  house- 
keeper at  her  grandfather,  the  archdeacon's, 
years  afore  he  got  me  my  present  place,  in 
old  Lord  Rookenham's  time.  She  were  a 
sweet  young  lady,  were  Miss  Lucy,  so  gentle 
and  loving-like ;  there  was  the  makins  of  a 
mother  in  her  long  before  she  had  ever  a 
child." 

"  Well,  but  what  has  Rizpah's  motherly 
heart  to  do  with  living  up  all  alone  upon  the 
moor  with  Benjy  P  I  should  have  thought 
it  safer  for  the  child  to  have  been  down  with 
other  little  'uns  at  Rookenhani.  Is  he  mis- 
chievous P    Would  he  bite  'em  ?  " 

"  Lor,  Master  Ned,  how  can  you  ?  No, 
poor  little  fellow  ;  he's  mischievous  by  times, 
but  not  spiteful  that  ever  I  hear  tell.  I'd 
better  begin  at  the  beginning,  perhaps,  and 
then  you'll  understand  all  about  it." 

"  AH  right,  Mrs.  White,  fire  away  then." 

"  You  know  the  quarries  at  Garlige,  the 
other  side  of  Bookenham  village  P  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do." 

''Ralph  Cottle — that  was  Bizpah's  hus- 
band—was one  of  the  quarrymen.  Fine 
men  they  are  mostly ;  but  given  to  drink, 
which  I  never  heard  say  as  Ralph  was, 
neither.  Master  Ned.  But  he  was  very  care- 
less and  masterful  about  keeping  in  harm's 
way,  as  them  quarrymen  always  have  been, 
that  I  can  mind." 

"  Careless  about  the  powder-bags,  eh  ?  " 
threw  in  Ned  considerately,  for  the  conflict 
between  the  short  wind  of  the  asthmatic  pa- 
tient and  the  long  wind  of  the  story-teller, 
seemed  to  demand  the  occasional  interven- 
tion of  the  listener.  "  I  suppose  he  came 
to  grief  in  blasting,  quarrymen  fashion,  too," 
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"  JuBt  SO,  Master  Ned,  dear,  just  so.  He 
was  a  walking  unconcerned-like,  with  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  when  he  should  have 
been  running ;  which,  indeed,  it  was  said  at 
the  coroner's  inquest,  he  ought  to  have  been 
out  of  harm's  way  two  minutes  afore  the 
blast  came  at  all — when  off  it  goes,  like 
any  thing,  and  a  sharp  piece  cut  like  a  skull- 
cap right  off  his  head,  poor  fellow,  and  scat- 
tered his  brains,  as  it  was  awful  to  see, 
though  they  did  tie  it  up  with  a  handker- 
chief afore  they  carried  the  corpse  right  in 
to  poor  Bizpah,  that  was  expecting  him 
home  to  dinner,  poor' thing,  a  sitting  by  the 
fire,  to  watch  a  bit  of  fresh  pork  she  had 
roasting,  as  she's  told  me  scores  of  times 
since." 

"  What  a  ghastly  sight  for  the  poor  wo- 
man !  I  wonder  it  did  not  turn  her  brain  to 
look  on  it." 

'*  No,  she  never  gave  so  much  as  a  screech 
they  say ;  but  sat  stony-like,  and  said,  quite 
quiet  and  composed :  '  Please  lay  'un  out 
on  the  bed,  poor  fellow ! '  *  But  there,  Mrs. 
White,' — sheVe  a  told  me  scores  o'  times — 
*  I  feeled  jist  so  as  if  my  heart  had  given 
two  turns  wrong,  and  then  bid  still,  you 
know.'  Her  baby  was  born  not  six  weeks 
after,  and  though  her  brain  wasn't  turned, 
his  was  ;  for  that  was  her  Benjy.  I've  heard 
tell  that  she  wanted  to  call  him  '  Benoni,  the 
son  of  sorrow,'  when  he  was  christened,  like 
Bachel  a-dying;  but  our  rector  down  at 
Bookenham  persuaded  her  to  alter  it,  like 
Jacob,  you  know,  sir." 

'<  Was  the  child  an  idiot  from  its  birth, 
then?" 

**  I  thought  so  myself,  so  soon  as  ever  I 
set  eyes  on  it ;  not  as  I  said  so  to  Rizpah, 
poor  thing,  for  'twas  plain  to  see  she  didn't 
think  so  for  a  long  time." 

**  Poor  creature  !  I  dare  say  she  found  it 
hard  to  face  the  fact." 

*^  Hard !  Bless  you,  it  was  heartless  to 
see  her  watch  for  any  sign  of  sense  like  in 
her  baby.  I  have  seen  her  sit  with  it  upon 
her  knees  and  nurse  it,  and  sing,  and  talk 
to  it,  and  look,  look,  look,  into  its  restless 
eyes  as  if  to  fix  the  sense  into  them." 


AN    ONLY    SON. 


"  Well,  but  Mrs.  White,  all  this  don't  tell 
me  what  brought  her  and  her  Benjy  up  here 
upon  the  moor." 

"  Don't  it  though  P  Wait  a  bit,  sir,  and 
you'll  find  it  does.  She  gave  her  life  up  to 
Benjy  from  the  first.  How  she  ever  managed 
it,  I've  never  rightly  understood.  Many 
were  kind  to  her ;  but  Rizpah  had  a  proud 
spirit  of  her  own,  and  never  would  beg  while 
she  could  work.  Work!  I  believe  ye. 
She's  done  wonders  to  find  time  for  work 
and  to  wait  upon  her  child  as  well.  She 
never  neglected  him  for  one  half-hour, 
seemingly;  and  yet  she'd  earn  enough  to 
keep  herself  and  him." 

**  But  living  up  upon  the  moorland,  so  far 
off,  must  have  increased  her  difficulties  ten- 
fold. They  didn't  live  here  in  the  father's 
time,  did  they  P  " 

<<  No,  Master  Ned ;  no  more  they  didn't 
in  the  first  years  of  little  Benjy's  life.  It 
was  along  of  a  foreign  doctor,  that  came 
once  to  my  lord's,  that  Rizpah  left  the  vil- 
lage and  took  the  cottage  here." 

"  A  foreign  doctor  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  was  a  Swish,  I  think,  least- 
ways a  German  sort  of  gentleman  with  spec- 
tacles, as  smelt  of  smoke.  And  he  saw 
Benjy ;  and  told  his  mother  that  pure  air  up 
on  hill-tops,  was  likeliest  for  such  as  that 
poor  child  to  thrive  in.  He  said  there  was 
&  plenty  such  where  he  lived,  and  they  put 
them  up  in  hospitals  a-top  of  mountains. 
Christians,  I  think,  he  called  'em ;  though 
it's  poor  sort  of  Christians  such  as  Benjy's 
like  to  make— not  but  what  some  persons 
do  call  them  Inriocents" 

"  Oh,  crdtins !  Yes,  I  see  the  whole  thing 
now.  I've  heard  of  those  mountain  hospi- 
tals. So  lUzpah  came  up  into  the  wild,  to 
give  to  her  idiot  boy  the  best  chance  of 
thriving  P    Brave  heart,  indeed !  " 

"Only  a  mother's,  Master  Ned!"  said 
Mrs.  White. 

"  Only  a  mother's ! "  Ned  kept  repeating 
the  words  to  himself  aloud,  long  after  he 
had  parted  at  the  cottage-door  firom  Mrs. 
White. 
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0  Mart,  they  have  closed  the  Mill, 
The  looms  are  silent  now ; 

And  we  must  stoop  with  heavy  souls 
Beneath  the  rod  to  bow. 

1  feel  a  throbbing  in  my  heart — 
A  chill  within  my  breast-^ 

And  long  to  lay  my  weary  form 

Witliin  the  grave  to  rest ; 
For  life  has  been  a  ceaseless  strife 

With  cares  that  ever  grew ; 
We  slaved,  and  starved,  and  now,  alas  I 

O  God !  what  shall  wo  do  ? 

I've  seen  thee  weep,  when  thou  didst  think 

Thy  teal's  I  could  not  see ; 
And  seen  thee  put  aside  thy  food 

That  baby  fed  might  bo ; 
While  oft  thou  forced  a  loving  smile. 

Although  thy  heart  was  sore ; 
And  kissed  my  pnle  and  bloodless  cheek. 

And  bade  me  giievc  no  more. 
But  now  thou  canst  not  hide  thy  tears ; 

Thy  lips  they  quiver,  too ; 
Thy  fiand,  it  trembles  in  my  own; 

O  God !  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Thy  fingers  they  arc  thin  and  worn 

With  needlework  so  cheap; 
Thy  eyes  are  red,  thy  brow  is  cold, 

ior  want  of  rest  and  sleep. 
Our  little  infant,  fevered,  droops. 

And  soon  will  bo  no  more : 
It  had  not  starved  had  I  been  rich. 

But  I  alas,  am  poor. 
I  wonder  if  the  wealthy  great 

Would  help  us  if  the v  knew 
Our  wretched  fate  1    The  thought  is  vain ; 

0  God  1  what  shall  wo  do  1 

For  never  shall  these  lips  of  mine 

A  pauper's  pittance  crave 
While  I  havo  life,  though  after  death 

1  fill  a  pauper's  grave. 

My  soul  grows  fierce.    Oh !  that  my  voice 

Could  ring  throughout  the  land, 
And  breathe  the  cares,  the  wants,  and  fate. 

Of  Labor's  starving  band  ; 
And  bid  the  Lords  of  Gold  beware. 

Lest  they,  like  us,  may  sue, 
When  Revolution  comes,  and  cry— 

''  O  God !  what  shall  we  do  ?  *^ 

-^Songi  of  Labor f  by  John  Plummer. 

THE  QUIET  ROOM. 

I  Atf  with  thee  in  this  quiet  room. 

Dearest,  I  am  with  thee. 
The  church-bcUn  ring,  and  the  bird's  sweet 

chaunt 
Quivers  around  this  lonely  haont 

Of  ancient  piety ; 
But  I  can  see,  and  I  can  hear 
A  sweeter  song,  and  a  scene  more  dear,— 

And  I  am  again  with  thee ! 

I  am  with  thee  in  this  quiet  room. 

The  vine  looks  in  at  the  casement  old : 
Through  the  old  casement,  diamond-paned, 
Wander  the  vine-leaves,  golden  veined : 
Low  in  the  garden  the  roses  bloom. 
Loading  the  air  with  a  rich  perfume : 


In  qniet  I  sit,  and  the  quiet  room 
Is  half  in  shadow  and  half  in  gloom ; 
As  I  sit  in  the  shadow  my  hands  I  fold, 
My  very  breath  I  measure  and  hold, 

Lest  I  trouble  and  scare 

The  spirits  of  air, 
And  memory  leave  her  tale  half  told. 

I  am  alone  in  my  qniet  room, 

And  alone  with  thee  no  more ; 
My  heart  is  heavy,  my  heart  is  chill, 
With  a  dull  faint  shiver  of  coming  ill,^ 

Oh,  spare  me  1  spare  this  quiet  room  1 

There  have  been  times  when  it  was  to  me 

A  prison  of  deadly  gloom, 
A  den  of  sickness  and  of  pain. 
And  so  it  yet  may  be  again ; 
But  now,  it,  and  the  garden  deep, 
Where  the  summer  sunbeams  quiver  and  brood 
Over  tho  purple  flowers  that  sleep 

In  bliss  beneath, — the  trim  green  lawn. 
And  the  dark  cedar  boughs  that  throw 
A  veil  between  the  sunset's  glow, — 
Even  the  old  house  that  I  so  often 
Have  thought  so  dull  and  drear,  doth  soften 
Into  a  home  of  Old  Romance, 
Where  one,  who,  like  me,  has  saffered  mis- 
chance, 
May  win  all  rare  and  lovely  things 
To  soothe  the  soul's  imaginings ; 
A  twilight  temple  of  repose 
From  the  outer  world  of  strife  and  woes. 
A  qniet  cross,  a  blessed  way, 
Through  peaceful  paths  of  shadowy  gloom, 
To  pass  at  length  from  this  quiet  room 
Into  the  silence  of  tho  tomb. 
Yes,  it  were  lovely  and  sweet  to  pass 
Down  the  old  staircase  and  out  by  the  grass. 
Silent  and  chill  as  the  night-bcdewed  flower. 
Out  of  the  dust  of  this  life,  and  the  power 
Of  sorrow  to  blight,  and  of  joy  to  betray, 
Oat  of  "  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day !  *' 
-^L^frics  and  Idyls,  by  Gerda  Fay. 


ONE  O'CLOCK. 

▲  80NKBT. 


Anothbr  stroke  npon  Time's  anvil  struck ! 
Another  hour  drawn  hot  from  out  the  heart 
Of  silence ;  that  within  lone  aisles,  apart, 
And  hollow  belfries,  homesteads  of  the  rook. 
And  this  my  cloister  of  the  lamp  and  book, 
Upwards  the  same  dim  Cyclop  arm  might 

dart. 
Swing  the  same  shadowy  sledge,  and  mor- 
tals start 
With  the  same  brazen  blow ! — Snre  man  mis- 
took 
His  own  endurance,  when  be  tongncd  the  bells 
To  prophecy  against  him  from  their  towers ! 
The  high  sun  speaks  not.     Ocean's  ebbs  and 
swells 
Bock  through  a  silent  calendar.    All  pow- 
ers 
Of  life  and  death  muffle  ihcir  peals  and  knells : — 
Why  arm  with  thunder  the  avenging  honrs  ? 
•^Dublin  University  Magazine, 
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BA3HAN  ;    AND    THE    CITIES    OF    MOAB. 


From  The  Christian  Obsenrer. 
BASHAN  ;  AND  THE  CITIES  OF  MOAB.* 
Uses  of  far  deeper  value  and  moment 
than  were  formerly  contemplated,  are  now 
subserved  by  the  researches  of  travellers  in 
Scripture  Lands.  Until  quite  recently  it 
was  thought  enough  if  they  were  employed 
to  confirm  the  accuracy,  or  to  explain  the 
allusions  of  an  inspired  writer :  the  inter- 


preter's concern  with  them  was  ended  when  with  the  sceptical  theory,  it  even  strength- 


significance.  Now,  against  statements  of 
this  kind,  the  confirmatory,  illustrative  use 
which  the  old  commentators  made  of  trav- 
ellers' researches  was  wholly  ineffective. 
All  they  had  accomplished  was  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  its 
true  adjustment,  as  if  it  were  authentic  his- 
tory, with  the  framework  that  surrounded 
it.    But  not  only  was  this  view  compatible 


he  could  bring  forward  the  place,  or  the 
custom  alluded  to  in  an  obscure  passage, 
and  when  he  thus  enabled  us  to  read  this 
intelligently  and  confidently,  with  a  clear 
perception  of  the  spiritual  lessons  that 
might  be  educed  from  it.  And  so  extensive 
have  these  researches  been,  and  so  diligently 
have  they  been  thus  made  use  of,  that  in  fact, 
very  few  pages  of  the  Holy  Volume  have 
been  left  unexplained  by  this  kind  of  illus- 
tration. 

With  great  diligence  have  they  been  gath- 
ered, and  most  profitably  have  they  been  so 
employed.     Still  this  use  of  them  only  en- 
abled us  to  look  on  the  sacred  delineations 
at  a  distance.    We  saw  clearly,  and  perhaps 
vividly,  the  occurrences  related  in  the  Bi- 
ble :  the  import  of  the  sacred  narrative  was 
unfolded,  and  it  grew  lifelike,  and  became 
familiar,  as  we  gazed  on  it.     Still  it  stood 
before  us  only  as  a  picture,  and  it  lay  in 
remote  distance.      So  far  as  living  inter- 
course with  the  objects  and  beings  brought 
forward  in  Scripture  was  concerned,  it  seemed 
that  we  must  necessarily  stand  apart  from 
the  scenes  which  it  unfolded.    And  now, 
indeed,  some  of  our  recent  biblical  inter- 
preters have  told  us  that  just  so  it  was  in- 
tended that  we  should  look  on  the  inspired 
delineations.    According  to  these  teachers, 
such  delineations  are  only  pictures,  or  pic- 
torial embodiments  of  thought:  historical 
ideas,  or  theological  conceptions,  are  de- 
picted in  these  Eastern  forms:  they  were 
not,  nor  were  they  ever  intended  to  be,  rec- 
ognized as  actual  events  and  living  men 
whom  we  have  been  looking  on.    This  has 
been  affirmed ;  and  as  the  so-called  histori- 
cal philosophy  has  advanced,  its  professors 
have  boasted  that  they,  one  after  another, 
had  divested  our  sacred  records  of  its  Htoral 

*  Scripture  Lands  in  Connection  with  their  His- 
tory, etc.  By  6.  S.  Drew,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
St.  Barnabas,  South  Kennington.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  1860.  Five  Years  in  Damascus.  By 
Rev.  J.  L.  Porter.    Murray.    1866. 


ened  the  confidence  with  which  that  theory 
was  put  forward.     Another  use,   one  far 
more  deep  and  searching,  of  observations  in 
Bible  lands  was  needed,  and  this  has  been 
made  opportunely,  we  may  say  providen- 
tially, just  as  this  new  form  of  scepticism 
has  become  most  threatening  and  destruc- 
tive.   For  now  our  Bible  travellers,  with 
deeper  views  of  their  work,  and  with  far 
greater    facilities  of  investigation,  aspire 
rather  after  the  reproduction  of  Scripture 
life,  than  its  simple  illustration :   they  now 
give  us   in    colored    stereographic    views, 
rather  than  in  surface  pictures,  the  result 
of  their  investigations.    We^o  longer  look 
on  Scripture  scenes  at  a  distance,  but  we 
actually  live  amongst  them :   their  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate,  the  changing  aspects  of 
their  B]Ly,  the  hues  and  shadows  of  their 
landscape,  the  objects  seen  by  the  men  of 
Scripture,  the  sounds  they  heard,  arc  known 
to  us :  we  not  only  witness,  but  almost  share 
in,  the  life  of  Bible  times  and  men:  our 
"  newly  awakened  historical  consciousness  " 
is  in  the  very  scene  and  platform   of  its 
movements.    No  one  who  has  familiarized 
himself  with  Dr.  Hobinson's  exact  descrip- 
tions, with  Stanley's  glowing  illustrations 
of  them,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Grove's 
recent  contributions  to  the  topography  of 
Scripture,  can  fail  to  recall  numerous  ex- 
amples in  illustration  of  these  remarks. 
And  in  each  case  this  vivid  realization  has 
been  effected  with  no  purpose  of  mere  vin- 
dication, or  even  with  the  set  design  of 
illustrating  the  Bible  history  in  the  accus- 
tomed form.    The  truth  of  Scripture  has 
been  assumed,  and  it  has  been  read  trust- 
ingly on  the  scene  of  its  occurrence.    An 
«  evidence  of  congruity"  has  hence  arisen. 
The  sense  of  agreement  and  conformity 
with  facts  has  been  so  strongly  felt,  such  an 
intense  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
truth  has  been   awakened,  that,  while  a 
deeper  insight  into  the    meaning  of  the 
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sacred  writers  has  also  been  obtained,  their 
historical  verity,  the  literal  and  objective 
accuracy  of  their  statements,  has  been  so 
established,  that  the  myth  professor,  the 
<«  philosophical  historian,"  might  as  well 
attempt  to  vaporize  the  substantial  facts 
around  us,  as  to  convert  into  the  thin  ex- 
halations of  his  theory  these  historical  de- 
tails of  the  Scripture  narrative  which  have 
been  thus  illustrated  and  confirmed. 

The  importance  of  this  use  of  biblical 
travel,  and  its  providential  adaption  to  our 
present  need,  will  be  instantly  recognized 
by  all  who  understand  the  ground  on  which 
the  biblical,  controversy  has  lately  moved. 
As  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Dr.  Traill's 
JoBcphus,  has  remarked,  "  What  seems  just 
now  to  be  needed  is,  not  so  much  any  new 
presentation  of  the  Christian  argument,  as 
the  bringing  back  upon  the  mind  of  the  ed- 
ucated classes  a  firm,  healthy,  rational  re- 
gard to  the  certainty  of  history,— a  defer- 
ence to  evidence  as  opposed  to  the  baseless 
theories,  the  myths,  the  mystifications,  by 
means  of  which,  of  late,  the  public  mind 
has  been  abused,  and  the  edge  of  the  most 
conclusive  reasoning  turned  aside.  There 
is  needed  an  every-day  familiarity  with  the 
scenes,  with  the  persons,  and  usages,  and 
costumes,  with  the  minor  incidents,  as  well 
as  with  the  leading  events  of  the  Christian 
epoch.  The  times  of  the  gospel  history  are 
indolently  thought  of  by  many,  as  if  the 
clouds  and  mists  of  the  remotest  ages  had 
settled  down  just  upon  that  spot  of  time,  or 
as  if  the  rolling  flood  of  years  had  there 
taken  a  sweep  through  an  impenetrable 
gloom ;  and  hence  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  listen  to  the  wild  conjectures  of 
erudite  pantheists."  These  remarks  are 
even  more  applicable  at  the  present  time 
than  when  they  were  first  published  $  and 
we  may  here  observe,  that  few  have  done 
more  than  this  accomplished  writer  himself 
in  meeting  the  need  which  he  has  so  forcibly 
expressed.  His  '< Notes''  in  the  above- 
named  work  abound  with  the  means  of  that 
vivid  realization  of  Scripture  incidents  which 
he  has  described.  They  suggested  some  of 
the  uses  which,  in  a  former  number  of  this 
journal,  we  made  of  the  knowledge  that  has 
recently  been  collected  respecting  what  we 
called  the  **  subterranean  Jerusalem."  And 
now,  it  is  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
with  the  purpose  of  subserving  the  objects 


which  ho  has  so  clearly  indicated,  that  in 
this  article  we  propose  to  give  some  detailed 
account  of  another  field  of  discovery  recently 
explored,  which  furnishes  means  of  vivid  re- 
alizations of  Scripture  history  that  are  not 
less  remarkable  than  those  above  alluded 
to,  though  they  are  less  famiUarly  and  ac- 
curately known. 

The  regions  to  which  we  now  allude  are 
the  provinces  of  the  ancient  Bashan,  and  the 
widely  extended  plains  immediately  on  the 
south  of  them.  They  are  still  comparatively 
unfamiliar ;  and  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  form  in  which  descriptions  of  them  have 
hitherto  appeared,  as  well  as  by  the  com- 
parative brevity  of  those  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture which  they  illustrate.  Neither  Burck- 
hardt,  nor  Porter,  notwithstanding  their  high 
merit  as  accurate  observers,  have  attempted 
any  of  that  scenic  picturing  which  gives  the 
pages  of  Stanley  and  Grove  their  great 
charm  and  use.  And  the  late  important 
researches  t)f  Mr.  Graham  in  this  region 
are  only  known  from  the  detached  and 
hastily  written  papers  in  which  ho  has  at- 
tempted nothing  more  than  on  outline  of 
his  discoveries.  Those  who  have  given  us 
our  stereographic  revivals  of  Bible  life  have 
hitherto  employed  themselves  on  the  more 
familiar  incidents  of  Holy  Writ  which  oc- 
curred in  the  better-known  and  more  fre- 
quently  trodden  paths  of  Western  Palestine. 
Yet  none  of  their  delineations  are  more  im- 
pressive than  those  which  pens  like  theirs, 
guided  by  their  methods  and  in  their  spirit, 
may  present  us  with  in  the  country  wo  have 
just  indicated;  and  the  following  outline 
may,  at  all  events,  indicate  the  nature  end 
the  amount  of  the  materials  which  can  in 
this  manner  be  so  employed. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  the  modem  investigations,  from 
which  we  obtain  our  only  trustworthy  ac- 
counts of  these  regions  of  Eastern  Palestine, 
were  commenced-  Seetzen,  the  Russian 
consul,  at  Damascus,  was  the  first  explorer, 
but  he  only  reached  the  towns  on  the  north- 
ern borders ;  and  the  chief  use  of  his  jour- 
ney was  to  stimulate  Burckhardt,  who,  in 
the  year  1810,  penetrated  into  the  interior, 
and  reached  the  southernmost  border  of 
this  then  unknown  land.  Burckhardt's  re- 
searches were  carried  forward  with  his  usual 
care  and  accuracy ;  and  his  report  of  them, 
edited  in  1822  by  Col.  W.  M.  Leake,  still 
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forms  one  of  our  best  sources  of  information. 
In  the  year  1819,  Buckingham  folio  wed  him, 
and  afterwards  published  an  account  of  his 
obseryations.  But  it  is  disfigured  by  fre- 
quent inaccuracies,  and  little  more  of  value 
was  added  to  Burckhardt's  narrative  until 
the  year  1853,  when  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter, 
then  residing  as  missionary  at  Damascus, 
took  advantage  of  the  favoring  circumstances 
of  the  country  to  examine  it  even  more  thor- 
oughly than  Burckhardt  had  done.  He  has 
given  the  results  of  his  journey  in  his  <'  Five 
Years  in  Damascus.''  No  new  ground,  how- 
ever, was  explored  by  him,  nor  had  any  fresh 
discoveries  been  made  since  Burckhardt's 
time,  until  the  year  1857.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  Mr.  Graham,  with  a  rare  union 
of  enterprise  and  of  good  forttine,  explored 
the  country  as  far  east  of  the  limit  which 
Burckhardt  had  reached,  as  that  limit  is  it- 
self distant  from  the  mountain  boundaries 
of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  No  discoveries 
of  greater  importance  than  his  have  been 
made  in  Scripture  lands  since  Dr.  Layard's 
excavations  in  Nineveh.  In  fact,  he  has 
just  doubled  our  information  respecting  the 
country  we  are  now  speaking  of;  so  that 
the  mountain  range  which  had  formerly  been 
regarded  as  its  eastern  boundary,  should  now 
be  figured  on  the  maps  as  running  through 
the  middle  of  it ;  as  again,  in  its  south-west- 
ern regions,  he  was  the  first  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine some  of  the  many  towns  that  come  in 
view  from  the  castle  of  Bozrah,  not  one  of 
which  had  been  previously  examined. 

From  those  sources  an  extensive  and,  in 
some  degree,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  re- 
gion in  question  may  be  obtained.  And 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  definite- 
ness  to  our  description  of  it,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  imagine  ourselves  placed  on  the 
upper  tower  of  the  castle  of  SOlkhad,  which 
is  built  on  the  southern  slopes  of  that  Haur^n 
range  that  runs  north-west  and  south-east 
through  about  the  middle  of  the  scene  of  our 
inquiries.  There  we  are  somewhat  north 
of  the  middle  point  of  its  lower  boundary. 
South  and  south-west,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  country  extends  in  an  undulating 
fertile  plain,  and  at  intervals  are  many  de- 
serted towns  and  villages :— > 

**  To  the  south-east  runs  an  ancient  road, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  across  the  fine  plain. 
.  .  .  Our  guide  informed  us  that  this  road 
extends  to  Bdsra  on  the  Persian  Oulf :  the 


same  statement  I  afterwards  heard  from 
others;  and  the  historian  Ibn   Said,  cited 
I  b^  Abulfeda,  says  that  from  this  castle  a 
,  king's  highway  ran  to  Irak,  and  that  bv  it 
,  Baghdad  may  be  reached  in  ten  days.     (ilr. 
'  Graham  followed  the  road  for  about  ten 
miles.)     On  the  plain  extending  from  the 
south  to  the  east,  I  counted  fourteen  towns 
or  villages,  none  of  them  more  than  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  almost  all  of  them,  so  far 
as  I  could  see  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  still 
habitable,  like  Salkhad,  but  completely  de- 
serted.    (All  these  towns  Mr.  Graham  vis- 
ited.)   The  houses  in  some  of  them  I  could 
distinctly  see  standing  perfect,  as  when  re- 
cently finished;  and  those  strange  square 
towers,  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  ancient  vil- 
lages of  the  HaurAn,  are  here  too."  * 

This  is  the  southern  view  from  the  com- 
manding point  we  are  supposed  to  occupy. 
And  now  turning  round,  and  looking  first 
on  our  left  side,  i.e.,  north-westwards,  the 
whole  of  Bashan  lies  before  us.  Due  west, 
its  furthest  boundary  is  the  high  ground  ris- 
ing up  into  the  mountain  wall,  which  comes 
in  view  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  and  this 
is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  HaurAn 
range,  at  the  extremity  of  which  we  are  now 
standing.  The  whole  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  this  surface  is  made  up  of  undulat- 
ing downs,  whose  fertility  is  attested  by  the 
numerous  ruins  which,  in  this  direction,  also 
come  within  our  furthest  range  of  sight. 
Looking  up  along  the  mountain  slopes  on 
this  side  the  HaurAn  range,  we  see  traces 
of  numerous  forests,  thick  with  the  Bashan 
oaks,  which  are  as  characteristic  of  thb  re- 
gion as  the  cedars  are  of  Lebanon.  Vol- 
canic traces  are  everywhere  discernible ;  and 
just  beyond  the  limits  of  our  prospect,  is 
the  dark  waving  line  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  a  district  that  lies  almost  midway  in 
the  upper  provinces  of  Bashan,  and  which 
might  be  regarded  as  the  fortress  of  that  an- 
cient kingdom.  This  is  now  called  t}xe  Le- 
jah.  It  is  the  Argob  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Trachonitis  of  the  New ;  and  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  districts  in  the  world. 
It  appears  to  be  the  deposit  of  a  great  vol- 
canic eruption,  in  an  extremely  remote  pe- 
riod ;  and  it  may  be  described  as  a  volcanic 
island  of  an  oval  shape,  being  about  twenty- 
two  mUes  long  by  twelve  wide :— • 

"Its  general  surface  is  elevated    from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  surrounding 

*■  Porter's  Damascus,  Vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
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plain ;  .  .  .  and  its  border  is  almost  cver}'- 
wbere  as  clearly  defined  as  the  line  of  "a 
rocky  coast,  which,  indeed,  it  very  much  re- 
sembles, with  its  inlets,  bays,  and  promon- 
tories. ...  It  is  wholly  composed  of  black 
basalt  rock,  which,  in  past  ages,  appears  to 
have  issued  from  innumerable  pores  of  the 
earth  in  a  liquid  state,  and  to  have  flowed 
out  on  erery  side  until  the  plain  was  almost 
covered*  Before  cooling,  its  surface  was 
agitated  by  some  fearful  tempest,  or  other 
such  agency;  and  it  was  afterwards  shat- 
tered and  rent  by  internal  convulsions  and 
vibrations.  In  many  places  there  are  deep 
fissures  and  yawning  gulfs  (especially  on  the 
western  side),  and  so  rough  and  rugged  is 
the  country,  so  deep  the  gullies  and  ravines, 
and  so  lofty  the  overhanging  rocks,  that  the 
whole  is  a  wild  labyrinth,  which  none  but 
the  Arabs  can  penetrate."  * 

Both  the  nature  of  this  district,  and  its 
central  position  in  the  Bashan  kingdom, 
marked  it  as  the  fortress  settlement  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  accordingly  filled  with 
towns,  where  they  were — as  in  fact  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  of  the  same  place  are — ^inac- 
cessible to  ordviary  invaders.  The  country 
beyond  this  district,  on  the  west  and  north- 
west, subsides  into  the  plain  that  stretches 
away  towards  Anti-Lebanon,  as  on  the  north 
and  north-east,  it  melts  into  the  desert  coun- 
try that  encloses  the  Ghiktah,  or  valley  of 
Damascus. 

Such  is  the  western  side  of  the  province 
towards  which  we  look  from  our  station  on 
SQlkhad.  Another  and  very  different  pros- 
pect spreads  out  before  us  on  the  north-east. 
This  half  (speaking  roughly)  of  the  region 
in  question  presents  an  aspect  utterly  sterile 
and  repulsive,  and,  in  fact,  it  soon  passes 
into  the  desert  regions  which  reach  to  the 
Euphrates.  Yet,  barren  as  this  side  of  the 
country  is,  it  is  neither  trackless  nor  unin- 
habited. There  are  two  broad  roads,  evi- 
dently formed  at  great  cost  and  labor,  run- 
ning straight  across  it ;  one,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  running  south-east- 
wards from  our  position  to  BCkzra,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  other  towards  Pal- 
myra, connecting  Bozzah  with  that  city. ! 
Numerous  towns  are  scattered  over  the  | 
country  through  which  these  roads  pass  in 
the  outset  of  their  course ;  and  while,  in  its  ' 
•tern  bareness,  it  is  wholly  unlike  the  coun-  j 
try  on  the  west  of  our  dividing  range,  it  re- 
sembles that  country  in  enclosing  a  volcanic 

•  Porter's  Dsfflascvs,  Vol.  iL  pp.  240-242. 


district  remarkably  similar  to  the  Lejah, 
which  we  have  just  described.  This  is  called 
the  SafS&h,  which  is  marked,  even  on  recent 
maps,  as  a  single  tell,  or  eminence,  but 
which,  in  fact,  is  a  long  mountainous  range, 
extending  lengthways,  almost  due  north  and 
south,  for  upwards  of  forty  miles,  and  being 
in  some  parts  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth.  While  its  elevation  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  Lejah,  in  its  physi- 
cal formation  and  its  aspect,  it  is  said  to  be 
almost  identical  with  that  district.  Mr. 
Graham  describes  it  as  **  a  sea  of  basalt,  in- 
tersected with  cracks  and  fissures  which  are 
often  quite  impassable."  The  country  on 
the  north  of  it  melts  into  and  blends  with 
the  desert  region  above  described  as  sur- 
rounding the  Damascus  valley,  while  on  the 
east  it  is  soon  lost  in  the  wastes  which  bor- 
der the  Euphrates. 

It  would  be  across  those  wastes,  and  mov- 
ing in  a  south-westerly  direction,  that  the 
first  company  of  emigrants  from  the  prime- 
val settlements  in  Western  Asia  made  their 
way  towards  those  rich  provinces  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  of  which  they  might  have  heard 
from  some  adventurous  explorer,  or  which, 
even  more  probable,  their  antediluvian  tra- 
ditions may  have  made  known  to  them.  In 
those  early  ages  the  stream  of  emigitition 
would  continually  pour  itself  across  the  up- 
per fords  of  the  Euphrates,  through  the  Tad- 
mor  oasis,  and  over  the  rich  Damascus  plain ; 
and  one  company  after  another  would  stay 
and  settle  on  the  resting-places  which  they 
found  in  their  long  way.  Thus  were  formed 
the  communities  at  Tadmor  and  Damascus ; 
and,  later,  the  region  we  are  now  concerned 
with  came  to  be  occupied  by  races  desig- 
nated as  the  Emim,  the  Zuzim,  and  the  Be- 
phaim.  We  are  unable  to  locate  these  races 
accurately  on  their  respective  settlements ; 
and,  in  fact,  except  in  some  undeciphered 
characters  found  by  Mr.  Graham  in  the 
neighborhood,*  no  traces  exist  which  give 
any  intimation  who  they  were  that  occupied 
the  towns  around  the  Safah,  and  in  the  re- 
gion called  El  Harrah,  which  extends  into 
the  desert  on  the  east  of  it.  With  this  part 
of  the  region  we  have  been  reviewing,  his- 
tory is  connected  only  by  suggestions  or  by 
inferences.  But  of  the  Rephaim  (i.e.  Giants), 
we  know  that,  as  might  have  been  expected, 

*  In  Jour.  AnoL  Soc.^  Vol .  xvii..  Mr.  Grsluun 
has  given  some  speeimens  of  these  inscriptiona. 
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they  established  themselves  and  built  their 
dwellings  in  that  fortress  settlement,  as  the 
Lejah  may  be  called,  which  indeed  none  but 
such  a  race  could  then  have  occupied.  It  is 
plain  that,  if  ever  inhabited  at  all,  it  could 
only  have  been  by  people  of  gigantic  prowess, 
who  had  reasons  for  establishing  themselves 
in  such  an  inaccessible  position,  and  who 
had  immense  force  at  command  for  the  erec- 
tion of  their  dwellings  in  it.  Such  would 
be  our  conclusion,  supposing  no  traces  re- 
mained of  the  dwellings  they  actually  erected. 
But  many  of  them  are  still  extant,  and  have 
been  carefully  described  by  the  explorers  of 
this  region.  In  some  instances  they  are 
covered  over  by  the  works  of  later  occupants 
of  the  territory ;  in  others  they  stand  as  they 
were  originally  built ;  and  they  present  the 
most  ponderous  and  massive  instances  of 
domestic  architecture  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Their  solid  walls,  upwards  of 
four  feet  in  thickness,  ore  reused  of  large 
blocks  of  squared  stones,  placed  one  on  the 
other  without  cement ;  their  roofs  are  formed 
of  enormous  slabs  of  the  same  material,  the 
black  basaltic  rock  of  the  country,  which  is 
almost  like  iron.  So  also  are  their  doors 
and  gates,  some  of  them  being  nearly  eigh- 
teen inches  thick,  and  secured  by  ponderous 
bars,  the  recesses  for  which  can  still  be  seen. 
"  They  are  just  such  structures,"  says  Mr. 
Porter,  '*  as  a  race  of  giants  would  rear  up ; 
and  are  in  every  way  characteristic  of  a  pe- 
riod when  architecture  was  in  its  infancy, 
when  manual  labor  was  of  little  comparative 
value,  and  when  strength  and  security  were 
the  great  requisites,"  And  Mr.  Graham, 
iwho  visited  the  country  shortly  after  an  ex- 
tensive tour  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  after  he 
had  examined  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  massive  Phoenician  struc- 
tures around  Mount  Hermon,  remarks: 
''They  are  unlike  any  other  buildings  we 
have  seen  or  even  heard  of.  .  .  .  If  we  had 
known  nothing  of  their  history,  we  should 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
people  who  had  constructed  them  were  not 
only  a  powerful  and  mighty  nation,  but  that, 
individually,  they  were  of  greater  strength 
than  ourselves."  • 

Now  the  unerring  Record  tells  ua  that 
the  original  colonists  of  these  regions  were 
just  such  men;  and,  entrenched  in  their 
fortress  homes,  they  would  soon  subject  all 
the  adjacent  country  to  their  control.    It  is 


probable,  however,  that  their  number  was 
not  considerable  when  Abraham  passed  on 
the  west  of  them  in  his  journey  along  the 
borders  of  their  settlement.  After  emerg- 
ing from  the  Damascus  valley,  he  would 
descry  their  gloomy  and  inaccessible  abodes 
far  away  on  his  left  hand,  and  hurry  on,  as 
we  may  imagine,  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
from  their  dangerous  neighborhood.  But 
that  they  were  then  few  in  number,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  defeat  which  they  soon 
afterwards  suffered  from  the  Chaldean  forces, 
"which  smote  the  Bephaim  in  Ashtaroth. 
Karnaim,"  one  of  the  border  towns  that 
were  built  as  above  described.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  this  discomfiture  of  the  Giants 
took  place  in  some  outpost  skirmish,  and 
that  Chedorlaomer's  troops  did  not  venture 
to  attack  these  formidable  men  in-  their 
rocky  fastnesses.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  they  soon  became  the  paramount  tribe 
in  that  region,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  as  may  be  unmistakably  inferred  from 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  And  when,  long 
after  the  time  of  Abraham,  bis  two  grand- 
sons met  at  Mahanaim,  they,  too,  were  on 
the  very  borders  of  this  territory  of  the  Be- 
phaim.  Jacob  had  doubtless  paid  theiji  the 
customary  tribute  exacted  from  the  cara- 
vans which  travelled  past  their  settlements ; 
while  Esau,  the  powerful  chieftain  of  the 
Seir  mountains,  was  probably  the  only 
prince  in  the  neighboring  provinces  who 
could  venture  to  come  so  near  them. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  after  that  con- 
ference between  the  two  brothers,  histor}-  is 
silent  respecting  the  country.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  traversed  during  this 
time  by  the  Egyptian  armies,  whose  suc- 
cesses and  frequent  conquests  over  the  Re- 
phaim,  and  in  their  neighborhood,  had  hin- 
dered this  mighty  race  from  subjecting  the 
sun'ounding  nations  to  their  rule.*  The 
Ammonites,  on  the  south  of  them,  had  been 
replaced  by  the  Amorites  (i.e.,  mountaineers) 
from  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  while  the 
Moabites  and  Edomites,  still  further  south, 
yet  held  peaceful  possession  of  their  terri- 
tory. So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
Giants  were  confined  to  their  rocky  enclos- 
ure, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  held  sway 
over  the  provinces  immediately  bordering 
upon  it  on  the  south,  and  the  forest  region 
which  stretches  on  the  south-east  as  far  as 
I  ♦  Oabom'a  "  Egypt,"  etc 
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the  slopes  of  the  HaCiran.  In  their  inaccea- 
aible  retreate,  protected  there  by  the  mighty 
bulwarks  wradi  the  volcano  had  built  up 
around  them,  thby  were  a  continual  occasion 
of  dread  to  aU  the  neighboring  tribes,  even 
to  those  who  were  yet  exempt  from  their 
DontroL  Og,  and  his  chiefs,  armed  with 
iron  missiles,  and  entrenched  behind  those 
mighty  bulwarks,  in  those  intricate  and  in- 
accessible fastnesses,  were  indeed  terrible 
ndghbors,  and  enemies  dreadful  to  encoun- 
ter in  aggressive  war.  Nor  had  any  of  the 
adjacent  powers  ventured  to  assail  them. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  all  which  even  the 
£g3rptian  armies  had  accomplished  in  their 
much-vaunted  exploits  against  the  Rephaim 
was  to  drive  them  within  their  fortresses. 
But  now  they  hear  of  approaching  hosts 
which  awaken  unwonted  fears  in  them. 
For  these  hosts  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
Egyptian  implements  of  war ;  and,  besides 
being  stronger  and  more  valiant  than  the 
mightiest  of  the  neighboring  tribes  (for  had 
they  not  just  vanquished  the  poweiful  Am- 
orites,  who  had  held  their  own  for  so  many 
generations  F)  they  had  all,  from  their  youth 
up,  been  severely  trained  by  generals  to 
whom  the  modes  of  Egyptian  warfare  were 
familiar. 

On  the  Paran  uplands  they  had  received 
that  soldierly  training  and  discipline  from 
men  who  were  well  able  to  conduct  it. 
Joshua  and  Moses,  and  the  nobles  of  the 
people,  were  familiar  with  the  warlike  sci- 
ence that  had  won  such  famous  victories  for 
the  dynasty  which  was  then  supreme  in 
Egypt.  They  had  resources  which  enabled 
them  to  obtain  from  that  country  the  war 
implements  and  machines  which  its  science 
had  invented.  When  they  left  their  settle- 
ment in  Paran,  they  marched  forward  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  loftiest  hopes  and 
promises.  And  half-way  on  their  journey, 
their  army  had  been  purged  of  those  who 
would  have  discouraged  and  encumbered 
thorn.  Moreover,  when  they  reached  the 
borders  of  Og's  territory,  they  were  flushed 
and  exultant  with  re-animated  hopes,  for  the 
mountaineers  of  Oilead  had  just  been  de- 
feated by  them.  And  so,  as  the  history  in- 
timates, they  advanced  without  any  misgiv- 
ings to  their  encounter  with  the  terrible 
chieftain,  and  with  the  mighty  forces  that 
were  controlled  by  him. 

We  know  the  Presence  which  was  ad- 
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,  vancing  with  them,  and  whose  aid  furnishes 
'  the  reason  why,  in  this  instance  also,  they 
proved  irresistible.  Their  divine  Helper,' 
however,  wrought  through  and  by  means  of 
their  own  valor  and  strenuous  exertions  $ 
and  as  no  visibly  miraculous  interposition  is 
mentioned  in  this  instance,  we  may  confine 
our  attention  to  the  secondary  causes  that 
mity  be  discovered  in  their  defeat  of  the 
Bashan  chieftain  and  his  forces.  All  which 
the  researches  we  are  now  dwelling  on,  has 
disclosed  of  his  power,  and  of  the  strength  of 
his  position,  may  be  accepted  as  testimony 
to  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the  Israelites^ 
and  to  the  resources  in  their  possession  at 
this  time.  They  must  surely  have  been 
very  different  from  a  mere  wandering  host 
of  Bedouin  shepherds,  as  they  are  sometimes 
represented,  when  we  find  them  going  for- 
ward to  the  attack  of  such  a  formidable  ad- 
versary, so  entrenched  and  guarded.  And 
their  reasons  for  their  valiant  confidence  were 
justified.  They  "  smote  Og  and  all  his  peo- 
ple :"  "  none  "  of  all  his  gigantic  force  '*  was 
left  to  him  remaining."  **A11  his  cities," 
also,  which  were  fortified  "  with  high  walls, 
gates,  and  bars,"  built  of  that  same  basaltic 
rock,  and  on  the  same  scale  of  massiveness, 
which  is  now  visible  in  the  private  dwellings, 
**  they  took"  at  that  time.  There  was  not 
one  of  the  **  three-score  cities  (of  which  the 
ruins  of  thirty  are  now  visible  from  Tell 
*  Am&rah,  on  the  south  of  the  Lejah')  which 
they  took  not,"  besides  the  unwalled  towns 
on  the  undulating  plain  south  of  their  main 
settlement.  And  there,  in  those  gloomy 
massive  homes,  the  Manassites  at  once  es- 
tablished themselves.  For  the  defence  of 
their  families,  in  such  a  position,  it  was 
sufficient  for  them  to  leave  a  small  detach- 
ment from  their  tribe ;  while  the  great  body 
of  them  went,  in  fulfilment  of  their  compact 
with  the  brethren  by  whom  they  had  been 
just  aided,  to  help  in  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

And  if  now,  or  if  immediately  after  their 
return,  they  had  perfectly  finished  their 
work,  and  wholly  extirpated  the  foes  whom 
they  had  defeated,  they  would  have  been 
impregnable  in  their  new  settlement.  But, 
like  their  brethren  on  the  west,  they  allowed 
many  of  the  people  whom  they  should  have 
utterly  driven  out,  to  remain  among  them. 
All  the  forces  of  Og  were  vanquished,  as  the 
sacred  writer  expressly  states.    '*But,"  it 
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is  added,  "  they  did  not  expel  the  Geshurites, 
Dor  the  Maach&thites :  hut  the  Geshurites 
and  the  Maachathites  dwelt  among  the  sons 
of  Israel "  (i.e.  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  volcanic  district  ahove  described) ,  and 
in  time  the  Manassites,  like  their  brethren 
on  the  west,  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  short- 
sighted policy.  Mingled  with  these  heath- 
ens in  their  dwellings,  they  "  learned  their 
works."  And  their  children  were  plundered 
and  subjected  by  the  very  people  they  had 
defeated.  This  same  region  was  among 
those  which  had  to  be  recovered,  and  re- 
stored to  Israel,  by  David  in  his  conquests. 
And  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  another 
conflict  here  between  his  valiant  troops  and 
the  dwellers  in  these  wild  retreats,  that  he 
might  reinstate  the  faithful  Manassites  in 
thdr  settlement.  These  rock  cities,  with 
tiiose  around  the  Saf&h,*  would  then  form 
flome  of  the  strongest  fortresses  by  which 
David  held  his  eastern  dominions  in  sub- 
jectioiu  There,  too,  were  those  garrisons 
of  Sdomon  which  protected  the  extensive 
commerce  he  carried  forward  by  means  of 
the  frequent  caravans  to  Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  and  which  added  so  much  to  his 
renown  and  opulence.  And  meanwhile 
another  aspect  woold  be  gradually  thrown 
over  the  rude  stern  dwellings.  Midway  be- 
tween the  architectural  splendor  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  luxurious  dwellings  of  Da- 
mascus, some  of  their  iron  ruggedness  would 
be  clothed,  softened,  and  adorned  by  the 
luxurious  culture  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
during  the  brief  period  of  the  Hebrew  as- 
cendency ;  and,  as  it  gradually  passed  away, 
while  the  Syrian  power  was  enperoaching  on 
the  territory  which  yet  remained  to  Israel, 
this  was  one  of  the  positions  of  which  the 
Damascus  monarch  would  naturally  strive 
to  get  possession.  This  he  soon  accom- 
plished, and  here  in  fact  he  was  garrisoned, 
and  established  as  on  a  fortress  outpost, 
during  his  control  over  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  de- 
fences of  the  Syrian  king  on  the  south-west  I 
of  his  territory,  as  the  Lebanon  ranges  were 
on  the  north  and  direct  west,  and  as  the 
Great  Desert  was  on  the  east.  His  territory 
was  not  extended  southward  beyond  this 
limit,  except  perhaps  once  for  a  brief  period. 

I 

*  See  Mr.  Grahfira's  account  of  them  in  Jour. 
Geog.  Sec.  Vol.  xxviii.  p.  287.  *    j 


For  now,  advancing  towards  this  southern 
border  was  the  enlarging  kingdom  of  the 
Moabites.  While  Syria  was  encroaching 
on  the  province  of  Manasseh,  Moab  was  ab- 
sorbing those  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  and  this 
power  was  in  its  zenith  when  the  rule  of 
Assyria  was  paramount.  Thus  Moab  held 
all  that  territory  which,  increasing  in  rich- 
ness as  we  approach  the  west,  comes  in  view 
on  either  side  of  the  southern  prospect  from 
Salkhad.  No  part  of  Syria  is  more  fertile ; 
none  was  more  thickly  peopled  than  those 
wide-spreading  downs  which  stand  blank 
and  naked  on  our  maps;  and  the  Moabite 
kingdom,  which  included  it  at  the  period 
we  have  now  reached,  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  and  wealthy.  It  was 
this  kingdom  which  was  the  subject  of  Jere- 
miah's denunciations ;  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  results  of  Mr.  Graham's  re- 
searches is  found  in  his  account  of  Um-el- 
Jemil,  "the  ancient  Beth  Gamul,  a  very 
large  city,  and  to  be  compared  almost  with 
the  modem  Jerusalem.  It  was  very  per- 
fect "  Mr.  Graham  continues ;  '*  and  as  we 
walked  about  among  the  streets,  and  en- 
tered every  house,  and  opened  the  stone 
doors,  and  saw  the  rooms  as  if  they  had 
just  been  left,  and  then  thought  that  we  were 
actually  In  the  private  dwellings  of  a  people 
who,  for  two  thousand  years  had  ceased  to 
be  a  people,  we  felt  a  kind  of  awe,  and  real- 
ized, in  a  manner  that  we  never  perhaps 
could  feel  elsewhere,  how  perfectly  every 
title  of  God's  word  is  carried  out.  .  .  .  These 
cities  of  Moab,  which  are  still  so  perfect  that 
they  might  again  be  inhabited  to-morrow, 
have  been  during  many  centuries  unpeopled. 
The  land  about  them,  rich  and  fruitful  as 
any^n  Syria,  has  long  ceased  to  produce 
aught  but  shrubs  and  herbs,  the  food  of  the 
camel  and  the  antelope.* 

If  Um-el-Jem&l  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  numerous  cities  on  the  south 
which  come  in  view  from  Sdlkhad,  we  gain 
an  impressive  conception  not  only  of  the 
Moabite  kingdom  at  this  time,  but  also  of 
the  previous  opulence  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
who  had  owned  this  territory  and  occupied 
these  cities,  while  at  the  same  time  they  had 
exercised  rule,  as  lords  paramount,  over  the 
Moab  and  Edomite  communities  in  their 
neighborhood*     Let  us  fix    our  attention 

*  Cnmb.  KssAys  for  1868.    See  also  Jour.  Geog. 
Soc.  Vol.  xxviii.  {^.  260-262. 
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steadfastly  on  their  numbers  and  extent,  on 
the  ample  resources  of  their  vast  provinces, 
and  then  connect  with  this  view  of  them  the 
strong  fortresses  on  the  north,  which  were 
held  by  their  compatriots,  and  our  concep- 
tions of  the  national  importance  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  of  the  fitness  of  the  ground 
chosen  for  the  transactions  of  their  great 
history,  will  be  indefinitely  heightened.  This 
ground  was  over  its  whole  extent,  what  the 
highland  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan  valley  was  only  in  its  choicest  prov- 
inces. Rich  streams  of  commerce  were  con- 
tinually pouring  through  the  cities  built  on 
it,  as  they  flowed  on  from  the  Red  Sea  ports 
to  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  or  again  from 
the  west,  through  Bozra,  along  the  road 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  led  thence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Here,  on  those  broad  and 
fertile  pastures,  on  those  richly  wooded 
hills,  beside  those  sparkling  streams,  with 
those  great  highways  running  through  their 
cities,  was  the  richest  portion  of  Israel's  in- 
heritance. Here  some  of  the  most  momen- 
tous parts  of  its  "  mission  in  the  world " 
were  to  be  fulfilled.  Provinces  like  these 
were  needed  for  the  development  of  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  nature, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  some  of  its  appointed 
work.  And  the  entire  significanoe  of  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  cannot  be  un- 
derstood, if  they  are  not  distinctly  taken  into 
account  in  our  survey  of  the  scene  where 
that  history  was  carried  forward. 

In  this  point  of  view  all  these  regions  are 
full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  we  may 
gladly  welcome  the  recent  additions  to  our 
Knowledge  respecting  them.  Another  use 
of  them  IS  found  in  the  illustrations  which 
they  furnish  of  some  of  the  predictive  por- 
tions of  Scripture;  but  this  use  must  be 
made  in  a  method  difiering  from  that  which 
has  been  customary.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  we  rather  infer  the  fulfilment 
of  those  predictions  from  the  general  aspect 
of  the  countrv,  than  actually  witness  it  in 
what  is  seen  by  us.  This  distinction  will  go 
far  to  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  recently  been  suggested  (as  in  Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Pales.,  chap,  vi.)  in  respect  of  the 
uses  which  some  expositors  of  prophecy 
have  made  of  the  actual'  condition  of  Scrip- 
ture Lands  as  illustrative  of  the  inspired 
predictions.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  ruins 
and  desolations  we  now  look  upon  are  not 
those  which  were  in  view  of  the  inspired  seer 
— and  this  must  be  acknowledged,  for  they 
betoken  the  overthrow  of  races  far  later  than 
those  to  whom  his  denunciations  were  ad- 
dressed— ^yet  his  words  are  illustriously  veri- 
fied by  them.    The  existing  ruins  imply,  or 


we  may  say  they  exhibit,  the  very  overthrow 
which  he  predicted.  As  we  have  already  in- 
timated, much  of  that  massive  ponderous 
architecture  which  we  assign  to  those  early 
days  the  Scriptures  speak  of,  does  not  meet 
us  on  the  sunace :  the  works  of  later  ages 
are  superimposed  on  them.  The  Roman 
builders,  for  example,  who  afterwards 
wrought  here,  frequently  erected  their 
princely  structures  on  what  was  a  field  of 
ruins  wnen  their  works  were  carried  forward ; 
and  in  those  ruins,  the  waste  and  desolation, 
amidst  which  their  temples  and  palaces  and 
theatres  were  raised  by  them,  we  discern  the 
fulfilment  of  the  inspired  predictions.  We 
think  there  is  reason  to  regret  that  commen- 
tators on  prophecy  have  not  observed  this 
distinction  ;  an  element  of  weakness  will  be 
withdrawn  from  their  argument  when  it  is 
re^rded. 

For  their  use,  as  well  as  for  the  help  of 
those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  embodi- 
ment and  vivification  of  the  history  of  Scrip- 
ture, abundant  materials  are  supplied  by 
these  late  researches  upon  ground  which 
was  formerly  almost  unknown.  It  is  true 
that,  at  present,  it  has  only  been  roughly 
and  generally  surveyed,  and  indeed  more 
than  this  has  been  hitherto  impossible. 
Travel  in  some  parts  of  this  countxy  is  still 
impracticable,  and  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  any  part  except  with  risk  and  peril.  It 
is  now  overrun  by  the  most  lawless  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  for  many  generations  it  will 
be  liable  to  their  incursions.  As  the  "  cor- 
sairs of  the  wilderness,"  they  will  hang  upon 
its  coasts  for  a  long  period.  But  under  that 
improved  government  of  Spa,  which  cannot 
be  delayed  much  longer,  the  land  itself  must 
be  reclaimed  from  them,  and  the  traveller 
will  be  as  secure  against  these  outrages  as 
he  is  now  in  Western  Palestine.  Those 
roads  which  run  directly  through  their  ter- 
ritory show  that  their  ancestors  were  tamed, 
or  at  least  made  amenable  to  discipline,  as 
indeed  the  present  generation  of  them  was, 
in  a  lar^  measure,  during  the  late  ilgyptian 
occupation  of  the  country. 

When  this  is  again  the  case,  and  the  coun- 
try is  thrown  open  to  the  deliberate  inspec- 
tion of  observers,  duly  accomplished  and 
gifted  like  those  we  have  above  named,  we 
shall  have  its  history  revived,  as  that  has 
been  which  was  transacted  in  the  familiar 
scenes  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  And  thus 
win  be  completed  a  proof  overwhelminff  in 
its  power  of  demonstration  on  him  who  (Eiily 
investigates  it,  that  the  sacred  writers  wrote 
what  they  knew,  and  testified  what  they  had 
seen ;  and  that  no  historical  record  in  our 
possession  is  more  authentic  than  that 
through  which  we  have  received  the  revela- 
tion of  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
CULTURE  VERSUS  EFFICIENCY. 

Englishmen  are  not  yet  prepared  to  be- 
lieve with  Yeh  that  knowledge  of  Taoli  is 
equivalent  to  merit,  but  they  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  stage  next  to  that  imbecile 
condition.  They  are  beginning  to  believe 
culture  the  first  requisite  of  efficiency,  to 
look  upon  taste  as  a  component  of  capacity, 
and  style  as  the  best  evidence  of  power. 
The  statesman  who  has  re-organized  a  de- 
partment is  condemned  if  he  utters  a  false 
quantity,  and  the  general  who  has  saved  a 
province  must  write  despatches  in  which  De 
Quincey  could  find  no  flaw.  Lord  John 
Russell,  while  expressing  the  precise  thought 
of  the  nation,  is  ridiculed  because  his  sen- 
tences are  involved,  while  Lord  Derby  is 
pardoned  for  calling  the  Italians  dogs,  be- 
cause his  quotation  was  so  very  "  apt." 
Strength  and  fortitude,  judgment  and  vdor, 
no  longer  weigh  against  the  power  of  writ- 
ing well.  The  most  menacing  speech  made 
in  our  day  is  well  received  because  the 
speaker  has  developed  unexpected  oratorical 
power,  and  manifestoes  of  revolt  are  praised 
because  they  are  written  with  the  "  weighty 
moderation"  English  writers  have  been 
taught  to  prize.  Half  Victor  Emmanuel's 
popularity  is  due  to  the  exquisite  style  of 
the  penmen  of  his  suite,  half  the  disgust  at 
Austria  to  the  crass  dulness  of  her  official 
manifestoes.  It  is  becoming  time  to  exam- 
ine the  justifications  for  this  drift  of  opinion, 
a  drift  which  is  very  apt  to  accompany  the 
falling  vigor  of  a  state.  It  was  not  till  lit- 
erature began  to  decay  that  style  became  the 
object  of  a  Roman  writer.  The  Augustan 
age  of  French  style  was  an  epoch  in  which 
despotism  was  only  tempered  by  the  epi- 
grams it  punished,  and  the  English  classics 
of  style  flourished  in  the  most  torpid  period 
of  our  national  history. 

Is  there,  then,  any  evidence  that  this  spe- 
cial variety  of  culture,  this  power  of  apt 
speech  or  clever  writing  which  we  demand 
from  everybody,  is  a  fair  proof  of  power? 
The  English  mind  has  still  a  healthy  rever- 
ence for  fact  and  precedent,  and  fact  and 
precedent  alike  are  opposed  to  the  idea.  The 
greatest  men  of  earth  have  not  as  a  rule 
been  men  who  possessed  the  literary  faculty. 
One  or  two  of  the  very  highest  capacity. 


men  like  Julius  Cssar  and  Xenophon,  have 
added  to  practical  ability  a  taste  for  clear 
and  sonorous  description,  and  Napoleon's 
bulletins  entitle  him  to  be  classed,  if  not 
among  the  literati,  yet  among  the  successful 
orators  of  the  world.  But  the  mass  of  the 
efficient  men  of  earth  have  been  men  to 
whom  literature  was  unfamiliar  or  distaste- 
ful. Alexander,  who  first  broke  up  the  or- 
ganization of  the  old  world,  and  who  planted 
kingdoms  as  meaner  men  plant  oaks,  was  a 
drinking  debauchee.  Diocletian,  who  re-or* 
ganized  the  Roman  polity,  could  barely 
write.  Mahomet,  who  changed  not  only 
the  polity  but  the  nature  of  a  sixth  of  the 
human  race,  talks,  in  the  Koran,  nonsense  it 
has  tasked  a  generation  of  commentators  to 
understand.  His  only  imitator  in  modem 
times  was  a  Joe  Smith  who  could  barely 
write,  who  stole  a  rubbishy  novel,  and  called 
it  a  revelation — and  founded  among  Anglo- 
Saxons  a  despotic  creed.  Charlemagne, 
who  moulded  Western  Europe,  signed  his 
name  with  difficulty,  and  though  he  pro- 
tected learned  men,  was  not  one  of  them. 
The  first  pope  who  ever  lost  Rome  a  king- 
dom, was  perhaps  the  most  cultivated  man 
who  evet  adorned  the  chair.  It  is  the  same 
in  modem  history.  Cromwell  was  "  inar- 
ticulate." Peter  the  Great  was  an  indecent 
boor.  Macaulay's  asthmatic  hero  scarcely 
possessed  a  book,  and  Frederick  the  Great 
could  not  spell  in  any  of  the  three  languages 
he  mispronounced.  Bolingbroke,  the  scholar 
statesman,  fled  from  England  a  ruined  exile, 
while  Walpole,  who  could  not  understand 
literature,  and  whose  only  notion  of  wit  was 
double  enienUf  held  power  for  twenty  years. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  speeches  were  often 
the  heaviest  of  platitudes,  and  whose  quota- 
tions were  usually  from  the  Eton  grammar, 
reversed  our  financial  policy,  regenerated 
Ireland,  and  died  with  the  blessings  of  all 
Englishmen  on  his  head.  Disraeli,  whose 
speeches  are  often  a  literary  luxury,  has 
never  laid  down  a  single  principle  of  policy, 
foreign  or  domestic,  never  brought  forward 
a  great  measure  which  was  not  ignomin- 
iously  scouted.  The  professors  who  filled 
the  Frankfort  Diet  made  themselves  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe,  and  with  sixty 
millions  of  brave  men  behind  them  were 
snufied  out  without  a  struggle. 


CULTURE    VERSUS    EFFICIENCY. 


The  literary  class  in  France  held  power 
for  seven-and-twenty  years  without  a  break : 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
the  successful  essayist  became  a  prefect,  the 
successful  journalist  a  minister.  Yet,  what 
have  the  men  of  1831  ever  founded,  or  what 
legacy  has  the  world  enjoyed  from  the  vic- 
tors of  1848  ?  Half  the  **  hommcs  de  Ict- 
tres  "  were  maniacs  for  freedom,  and  France, 
after  a  generation  of  their  government,  is 
under  a  military  despotism,  without  a  press, 
and  with  a  silenced  Parliament.  The  other 
half  were  maniacs  for  "  glory,"  and  the  only 
province  added  to  the  territory  of  France 
has  been  made  by  the  man  who  puts  his  heel 
upon  them  all.  Even  in  the  sciences,  where 
the  literary  faculty  would  appear  the  sirie 
gud  non  of  success,  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments have  been  made  hymen  with  very  de- 
ficient culture.  Military  discipline  was  rev- 
olutionized by  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Bessau,  as 
great  a  boor  as  his  relative  George  the 
Third,  who  defeated  the  cultivated  Whig 
aristocracy.  Brinsley,  who  made  our  canal 
system,  occupied  himself  at  a  theatre  with 
counting  the  words ;  and  Stephenson,  who 
invented  railways,  had  less  than  the  culture 
of  many  an  artisan.  We  might  carry  our 
illustrations  over  a  still  wider  range.  Who 
cultivates  best,  the  Lombard  peasant  pro- 
prietor who  cannot  read,  or  the  Dorsetshire 
gentleman  educated  at  Eton  ?  Which  is  the 
most  efficient  in  life,  the  Prussian  peasant 
who  has  been  trained  like  a  national  school- 
master, or  the  Scotcb  feuarwith  nothing  but 
mother  wit  ?  But  the  education  of  races  is 
too  incomplete  to  afiprd  a  datum  for  argu- 
ment, and  we  can  but  point  to  the  fact  that 
as  yet  no  perceptible  increase  of  efficiency 
has  been  acquired  from  instruction. 

The  truth  is,  and  it  is  one  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  permanently  forgetting,  that  the  higher 
kinds  of  culture  have  often  an  enervating 
efiect.  There  are  minds,  and  those  amongst 
the  most  valuable,  which  much  learning 
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tends  only  to  enfeeble.  The  polish  is  only 
obtained  by  planing  away  the  wood.  There 
is  a  rough-strength,  a  determined  energy, 
which  seems  to  be  the  attribute  only  of  the 
half-educated.  Men  of  great  culture  are 
apt  to  give  their  imaginations  too  much 
play,  to  desire  harmonious  impossibilities, 
to  foresee  the  difficulties  so  clearly  that  ac- 
tion is  foregone.  7^^y  ^o.Ye  put  micro- 
scopes to  their  eyes,  and  cannot  drink  for 
fear  of  the  animalcules.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for 
example,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  would 
be  the  most  capable  administrator  in  Eu- 
rope if  he  could  only  forget  one-half  of  his 
cultivation.  As  it  is,  he  worries  England 
and  delights  his  foes  by  theories  too  har- 
monious to  be  of  the  slightest  use,  and  aa 
insight  too  keen  to  suffer  him  to  take  one 
long  step  in  advance.  How  often  has  the 
rough  intellect  of  the  premier  enabled  him 
to  cut  straight  to  the  core  of  a  matter  of 
which  his  far  abler  colleague  could  only  nib- 
ble at  the  rind  P 

It  is  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
the  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  qualities 
ever  which  culture  has  no  power.  Courage 
is  not  developed  by  mathematics.  Creative 
power  is  not  increased  by  literary  training. 
Insight  is  an  instinct,  not  a  product  of  edu- 
cation. That  strange  faculty  of  dominanee 
which  seems  to  stand  apart  from  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  which  enables  races  as 
stupid  as  the  Turk  to  subjugate  races  as 
subtle  as  the  Greek,  is  not  increased  by  pol- 
ished cultivation.  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who 
talked  in  a  patois,  utterly  outwitted  an  in- 
telligence like  Poerio.  Every  day  we  see 
the  scholar  distanced  in  the  race  of  life  by 
the  adventurer  who  can  barely  spell,  the 
polished  scion  of  a  cultivated  race  defeated 
hopelessly  by  an  orator  innocent  of  Greek. 
Force,  the  true  motive  power  of  events, 
rests  in  the  character,  not  the  intellect,  and 
it  is  only  the  latter  high  cultivation  can  im- 
prove. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  Italy  that  the 
task  of  becoming  a  nation  continues  to  re- 
quire both  military  and  political  efforts.  The 
South,  as  well  as  the  iNorth,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  interested  in  transactions  which 
will  hereafter  form  the  material  of  a  common 
history.  The  fall  of  Gaeta  was  celebrated 
as  a  triumph  at  Naples^  though  the  opera- 
tions were  conducted  by  Piedmontese  and 
Lombard  troops;  and  the  impending  cap- 
ture of  Messina  will  remind  the  Sicilians 
that  they  also  need  the  assistance  of  their 
distant  countrymen.  When  Garibaldi  first 
landed  at  Marsala,  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
citadel  on  the  Straits  would  probably  defy 
the  efforts  of  any  force  but  a  regular  army. 
He  was  compelled  to  leave  a  hostile  garri- 
son in  the  island  when  he  commenced  his 
continental  expedition,  and  circumstances 
have  never  since  allowed  of  a  reduction  of 
the  last  Bourbon  stronghold.  In  1848,  the 
insurgents  held  every  other  point  on  the  isl- 
land ;  but  in  the  following  year  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress  enabled  Ferdinana  to  re- 
conquer his  lost  dominion.  Even  within  a 
few  weeks,  his  son  has  thought  it  possible 
to  cajole  the  people  of  Sicily  into  permitting 
a  restoration,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
suggested  if  he  had  not  retained  a  footing 
at  Messina.  It  is  now  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  anomaly  of  a  hostile  nag  should 
disappear  from  the  soil  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom. As  long  as  Francis  IL  remained 
within  the  limits  of  his  former  dominions, 
the  strug^e  might  be  regarded  as  a  civil 
war,  but  since  the  fall  of  Gaeta  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  ex-king,  General  Fergola  has 
sunk  into  the  position  of  a  rebel  engaged  in 
maintaining  the  hopeless  cause  of  a  pre- 
tender. No  military  commander  has  a  right 
to  continue  resistance  on  a  particular  spot 
when  the  fortune  of  war  has  positively  de- 
clared itself  against  the  possibility  of  his 
ultimate  success.  General  Fergola  has  it  in 
his  power  to  inflict  great  injury  on  the  city 
of  Messina,  and  for  some  davs  or  weeks  he 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  hold  his  own  against 
a  besieging  force ;  but  in  default  of  rein- 
forcements, his  capitulation  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  and  even  if  he  were  left  un- 
molested, he  would  have  no  means  of 
extending  his  master's  authority  in  Naples. 
It  might  perhaps  be  difficult  for  those  who 
continue  the  enterprise  of  Garibaldi  to  insist 
too  strongly  on  the  maxims  of  international 
law ;  but  in  strictness,  a  genera)  who  is  not ' 
commissioned  bv  a  d^  facto  government 
must  be  regarded  as  a  private  and  unauthor-  ' 
ized  adventurer.  It  is  certain  that  in  Sicily 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  reaction  which  could ' 
plausibly  assume  the  character  of  a  civil 
war. 


The  annexation  of  Borne,  while  it  is  more 
doubtful  and  remote,  occupies  more  seriously 
the  thoughts  of  every  true  Italian.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  while  zealous  Ultramon- 
tanists  in  foreign  countries  are  using  their 
utmost  exertions  to  support  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  holy  see,  Italy  itself  scarcely 
contains  any  papal  party.  The  peasantry  in 
some  remote  districts  may  possibly  be  influ- 
enced by  reactionary  priests,  but  a  large  part 
of  the  clergy  supports  the  national  cause, 
and  active  politicians  are  either  friendly  to 
the  king's  government,  or  more  anxious  than 
Count  Cavour  himself  for  a  total  rupture 
with  the  Vatican.  The  opposition  in  the 
Parliament  leans  to  Garibaldi  or  Bertani, 
and  not  to  Antonelli  and  Merode.  If  the 
question  were  to  be  decided  either  by  popu- 
lar sufirage  or  by  a  vote  in  the  Chambers  at 
Turin,  the  pope  would  scarcely  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  palace  and  the  garden  which 
are  ridiculed  as  inconsistent  with  his  dignity 
by  French  journalists  and  bishops.  The 
project  of  a  vicariat  to  be  administered  by 
Victor  Emmanuel,  though  it  dates  only  a  few 
months  back,  has  already  become  absurdly 
obsolete.  The  obstinacy  of  Pius  IX.  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments 
of  Italian  unity,  and  there  seems  to  be  every 
probability  that  the  reformation  of  the  na- 
tional Church  will  be  practically  effected 
without  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  a 
schism.  The  vigorous  suppression  of  mon- 
asteries in  Naples  is  recommended  by  prece- 
dents in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
and  if  ^  reasonable  proportion  of  the  vacant 
revenues  is  distributed  among  the  secular 
clergy,  the  measure  will  be  universally  pop- 
ular. The  pontifical  court,  which  avows  it- 
self irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  political  im- 
provement of  Italy,  will  perhaps  gradually 
lose  even  its  spiritual,  supremacy.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  process  of  alienation  will 
not  be  checked  by  the  ill-timed  zeal  which 
invites  the  priesthood  and  people  of  Italy  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  An- 
glican Church.  The  introduction  of  theo- 
logical quarrels  into  the  national  movement 
would  probably  revive  the  reactionary  spirit 
which  seems  at  present  to  be  extinct. 

The  tone  in  which  Italian  questions  are 
discussed  by  different  French  parties  is  not 
complimentary  to  an  independent  nation. 
It  is  universally  assumed  that  the  perma- 
nence of  the  new  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
settlement  of  the  Roman  question,  depends 
wholly  on  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. The  bishops  and  the  Legitimists  de- 
mand that  the  sovereignty  of  the  pope  shall 
be  maintained  or  re-established,  while  more 
liberal  politicians  recommend  that  French 
generosity  should  confer  as  a  boon  the  unity 
and  independence  which  are  already  cstab- 
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lisbed  in  fact  and  in  right.    The  campaign 
of  Solferino  was  an  invaluable  service,  but 
it  constituted  no  perpetual  relation  of  pro- 
tectioi)  and  vassalage.   Having  been  relieved 
from  the  Austrian  yoke  in  the  hope  that  half 
a  dozen  petty  States  would  take  refuge  un- 
der the  patronage  of  France,  Italy  has,  in 
defiance  of  remonstrance  and  opposition, 
consolidated  herself  into  a  kingdom  which 
ranks  among  the  Great  Powers  in  wealth 
and  population.    The  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  the  king's  newly  assumed  titles  is  a 
,  matter  of  secondary  importance.     Victor 
^  Emmanuel  governs  Italy,  though  half  Eu- 
rope may  shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact ;  and  he 
may  be  well  assured  that  sooner  or  later  the 
ceremonial  attributes  of  his  position  will  at- 
tend the  substance.    The  United  Provinces 
waited  for  seventy  years  before  they  were 
recogpized  b^  Spain;  and  the  pope  gave 
the  title  of  ^ing  of  England  to  the  last  pre- 
tender when  he  was  living  on  a  pension  al- 
lowed him  by  George  III.    The  king  of  It- 
aly and  his  minister  will  not  be  so  unwise 
as  to  purchase  a  formal  concession  at  the 
cost  of  any  promise  which  may  impede  the 
completion  of  their  great  enterprise.    Their 
interest  in  the  designs  of  France  depends 
on  the  more  substantial  difficulty  of  the 
army  which  continues  to  occupy  Home.  The 
attempt  to  expel  the  foreign  garrison  would 
bo  impolitic  and  hopeless ;  and  the  ulterior 
purposes  of  the  emperor  are  utterly  obscure, 
and  perhaps  they  are  yet  undecided.    It  is 
not  easy  to  decipher  tne  meaning  either  of 
the  imperial  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  or  of  the  not  less  official  addresses 
which  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Senate 
and  bv  the  Legislative  Body.    M.  Troplong 
is  as  faithful  an  adherent  of  any  policy  which 
maybe  adopted  by  the  government  as  M. 
de  lia^ueronni^re  nimself ;  and  his  compo- 
sition IS  even  more  ambiguous  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  recent  pamphlet.    The  unctu- 
ous phrases  which  offena  the  less  orthodox 
members  of  the  Senate  appear  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  Ultramontanists  as  hypocritical 
inconsistencies ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonably 
thought  that  pious  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  holy  see  imply  a  disposition  to 
leave  it  to  its  fate.    The  address  of  the  Leg- 
islative Body  goes  further,  in  a  distinct  ref- 
erence to  the  unwise  resistance  offered  by 
the  pope  to  the  counsela  of  France.    The 
withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Rome  may 
not  be  immediately  contemplated,  but  the 
emperor  can  scarcely  intend  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  a  party  which  he  puts  off  with 
elaborate  and  empty  apologies.    The  papal 
supporters  in  France  by  no  means  affect  to 
conceal  their  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the 
government.   The  Bishop  of  Orleans  attacks 
the  emperor  himself,  in  the  person  of  M.  de 
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Laguerronni^re,  and  taunts  him  with  his  in- 
gratitude for  the  interested  sycophancy  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy.  It  is  aifficult  to  as- 
certain whether  the  priesthood  has  any  con- 
siderable infiuence  over  political  opinion  in 
France.  The  policy  of  intervention  and 
dictation  which  it  at  present  recommends  is 
always  acceptable  to  popular  vanity,  and  a 
prelate  who,  in  defiance  of  history,  repre- 
sents Charlemagne  as  a  French  king,  will  be 
easily  allowed  to  draw  the  inference  that  the 
pope  shall  not  be  consigned  to  the  protection 
of  an  Italian  sovereign. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  government  of  Italy 
can  only  wait  for  the  progress  of  events. 
Whether  the  French  remain  for  one  year  or 
for  ten,  the  reversion  of  Rome  is  vested  in 
the  nation  and  not  in  the  pope.  Every  day 
of  foreign  occupation  dimimshes  his  claim 
to  the  sympathies  and  consideration  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  excitement  of  opposi- 
tion is  rapidly  alienating  from  his  rule  even 
the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  The  Aus- 
trians  on  their  side  are  careful  that  Venice 
shall  not  forget  the  liberty  which  prevails 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  Mincio.  Instead 
of  relying  exclusively  on  community  of  race, 
the  advocates  of  unity  offer  good  govern- 
ment in  the  place  of  stupid  and  meddlesome 
tyranny.  The  hardening  of  the  hearts,  or 
rather  of  the  brains,  of  their  enemies  ought 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  all  good  Italians. 

FRANCE  AND  ROME. 
(From  The  Prewe  ) 

Documents  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Home 
show  clearly  two  things—* first,  that  the 
French  government  in  the  relations  with 
the  pontifical  court  has  gone  beyond  all  the 
bounds  of  patience ;  secondly,  that  the  car- 
dinals, if  they  had  not  considered  this  pa- 
tience to  be  inexhaustible,  would  have 
shown  themselves  less  intractable.  In  speak- 
ing to  them  loudly  and  firmly,  and  in  coup- 
ling acts  with  words,  they  are  always  found 
to  be  made  of  very  plastic  materials.  The 
history  of  France  gives  more  than  one  proof 
of  this.    We  will  only  instance  one. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1797,  Bona- 
parte wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph,  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome :  "  It  is  only  w^ith  the  greatest 
firmness,  with  the  greatest  expression  in 
your  words,  that  you  will  cause  yourself  to 
be  respected  by  those  persons.  Timid  when 
you  show  them  your  teeth,  they  are  haughty 
when  you  are  too  delicate  with  them.''  The 
event  did  not  fail  to  show  that  Bonaparte 
was  right.  So  long  as  the  French  had  been 
at  a  distance  from  Rome,  the  pontifical  court 
had  insulted  and  provoked  the  Republic, 
On  learning  the  approach  of  the  army  com- 
manded by  Bertmer,  it  changed  its  tone. 
The  pope  issued,  on  the  9th  of  February> 
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1798,  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said-*- 
"  Full  of  confidence  in  the  uprightness  and 
generosity  of  the  French  Kepublic." 

Berthier  entered  Rome,  the  republic  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  pope  stripped  of  his 
temporal  power.  The  Sacred  College  bent 
its  nead,  acknowledged  the  republic,  and 
fourteen  cardinals  were  present  at  the  Te 
Dekm — which  was  chanted  to  celebrate  its 
establishment — that  is  to  say,  the  deposition 
of  the  papol  sovereign.  Had  the  French 
goyernment  been  inspired  with  the'  counsel 
given  by  Bonaparte  to  Joseph  in  1797,  it 
would  not  now  deplore  the  uselessness  of 
the  efforts  it  has  been  making  for  ten  years 
to  save  the  pontifical  court. 

The  spirit  of  vertigo,  attested  by  all  the 
despatches  on  the  affairs  of  Rome,  surpasses 
all  that  experience  permitted  us  to  expect 
from  the  counsellors  of  the  Papacy.  It  is 
impossible  to  behold  the  boasting  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  the  strange  revelations  made 
by  M.  de  Grammont  to  M.  Thouvenel,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  edicts  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Honorius  talked  of  the  happiness  and 
enmity  of  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  very 
moment  when  this  empire  was  crumbling  to 
pieces  on  all  sides.  Notwithstanding  those 
visible  ruins,  which  increased  every  day,  the 
writers  of  the  time  had  the  intimate  convic- 
tion that  the  power  of  impenal  Rome  would 
only  end  with  the  world.  We  now  find 
again  the  same  blindness  in  the  clergy,  who, 
confounding  the  pope,  head  of  the  Church, 
with  the  pope-king,  afiirm  that  the  Papacy 
is  eternal,  and  that  the  destinies  of  the 
world  are  attached  to  its  duration.  But  the 
first  empire  of  Rome  perished,  and  the  world 
regenerated  itself;  the  second  is  bending 
beneath  the.  weight  of  its  decrepitude  and 
faults,  and  the  world  is  renovating  itself. 

An  earthquake  can  in  a  few  minutes  con- 
vert an  immense  city  into  a  heap  of  ruins, 
but  several  ages  are  required  to  undermine 
the  political  and  religious  edifices  that  it  has 
taken  several  centuries  to  develop  and 
strengthen.  Revolutions  are  the  earth- 
quakes of  these  edifices,  and  when  they  are 
strongly  established,  only  one  shock  is  nec- 
essary to  overthrow  them.  The  temporal 
papacy  is  a  human  institution,  that  was 
founded  and  augmented  by  the  favor  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  represents  the  work  of  eigh- 
teen centuries ;  it  took  five  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations, five  to  raise  up  the  structure,  five  to 
defend  it,  three  to  destroy  it  bit  by  bit,  and 
now  it  is  struggling  in  the  last  throes  of 
death. 

In  the  space  of  sixty  years  the  temporal 
papacy  has  been  seven  times  in  peril ;  in 
179vS,  it  was  overthrown  by  the  French  rev- 
olution ;  in  1800,  the  confederate  kings 
walked  over  its  ruins,  devising  how  to  rcn- 
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der  them  irreparable,  and  only  diverted  from 
their  projects  by  the  victories  of  our  armies. 
Raised  again  in  1801,  the  papacy  was  once 
more  overthrown  in  1809  ;  in  1814  It  owed 
its  existence  to  Napoleon,  for  it  is  very  doubts 
ful,  if  the  captinty  of  Pius  YII.  had  been 
prolonged,  whether  the  holy  alliance  would 
have  restored  to  him  all  his  states;  in  1817, 
two  Italian  sovei-eigns  came  to  an  under- 
standing for  the  partition  of  the  Pontifical 
States,  and  the  combination  failed  by  the 
succeeding  revolutions  of  the  Roman  State^ 
which  threw  the  kings  into  the  arms  of  the 
priesthood.  The  temporal  power,  over^ 
thrown  in  1848,  and  restored  in  1849,  is  now 
nothing  more,  as  proved  by  the  despatches 
of  M.  de  Grammont,  than  an  embarrassment 
for  every  one — than  an  element  of  counter* 
revolution — than  a  monument  of  ingratitude. 

It  was  owing  to  the  French  army  that  the 
pope  was  able  to  return  to  Rome  in  1849 ; 
It  IS  by  the  French  army  that  he  has  main- 
tained himself  there  for  eleven  years,  and 
Rome  is  nothing  less  than  a  focus  of  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies  against  France. 
In  a  despatch  (Feb.  8,  1860),  very  moder- 
ate, very  curious,  and  in  every  respect  most 
;  remarkable,  M.  Thouvenel  establishes  the 
I  fact  that  the  pontifical  court  has  failed  in 
all  its  engap^ements,  in  every  diplomatic 
usage,  that  it  has  systematically  mixed  up 
religious  with  political  questions,  refused  aU 
concession,  all  reform,  and  "  allowed  the 
state  of  things  to  get  worse,  to  that  degree 
when  the  malady  often  becomes  irremedia- 
ble." 

Struck  with  so  much  obstinacy,  and 
wearied  out  by  so  much  bad  faith,  M.  de 
Grammont  ended  by  telling  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli (despatch  of  March  3,  1860) :  <*  I  be- 
gin to  believe  that  you  desire  a  catastrophe 
.  .  .  You  refuse  to  take  a  middle  course  of 
safety,  and  vou  invoke  the  tempest,  as  if  yon 
were  speculating  on  the  waifs  of  the  ship- 
wreck. .  .  .  You  might  at  least  show  a  litue 
desire  of  conciliation.  You  might  promul- 
gate the  reforms  agreed  upon,  and  thus  fa- 
cilitate the  task  of  the  government  of  the 
emperor,  whose  most  ardent  wish  it  is  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  of  discord  that  is  kept  up 
between  the  holy  father  and  his  people." 

To  advice  so  wise,  to  demands  so  moderate, 
what  is  Cardinal  Antonelli's  reply  P  Here 
is  its  text :  "  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
said.  The  pope  will  not  act.  He  has  bound 
himself  to  the  Catholic  world  by  his  encycli- 
cal letter.  He  will  do  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing."  M.  de  Grammont  was  not  dis- 
couraged ;  he  endeavored  to  show  to  Cardi- 
nal Antonelli  the  danger  he  was  causing  the 
Papacy  to  incur  b^  the  obstinacy  of  liis  re- 
fusal. « But,"  said  he,  '<  I  soon  perceived 
the  inutility  of  my  efibzta.    I  found  myself 
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in  presence  of  a  fixed  resolution,  and  vhich 
may  be  bricflv  stated  thus— the  pope  will 
never  ackuo\vIedge  the  approval  any  thing 
short  of  the  complete  restitution  of  the  state 
of  things  to  what  it  was  aiUe  bellum  in  the 
duchies  and  the  states."  Then  he  insisted 
no  longer,  and  withdrew  with  this  remark 
to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  "  Your  eminence,  I 
leave  you  deeply  grieved  at  the  inutility  of 
my  efibrts,  and  ver}'  uneasy  at  the  dangers 
into  which  the  holy  see  seems  to  bo  going 
with  its  eyes  shut." 

These  dangers  that  terrified  all  sensible 
Catholics,  the  court  of  Home  affects  either 
not  to  see  or  to  despise.  It  receives  with 
afiiected  pomp  the  tnin  legions  which  the 
counter-revolutionary  partv  sends  it  from 
France  and  Belgium;  and  if,  among  the 
*'  crusaders,"  there  happen  to  be  any  that 
dislike  repudiating  all  sentiment  of  nation- 
ality, the  "  influential  crusaders,"  says  M. 
de  Grammont,  take  them  soundly  to  task  in 
these  terms :  **  Sir,  a  man  is  the  pope's  sub- 
ject before  being  a  subject  of  his  sovereign ; 
if  you  do  not  entertain  these  ideas,  what  do 
you  come  here  for  P  " 

The  reader  sees  that  the  court  of  Rome 
speaks  and  acts  as  it  would  have  spoken 
and  acted  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III. ;  it 
feeds  upon  illusions  and  pride ;  even  since 
Castelfidardo  it  dreams  of  triumphs  and  med- 
itates conquests.  It  openly  mokes  religion 
subordinate  to  policy,  not  perceiving  that 
this  subordination  is  precisely  that  which 
has  most  contributed  to  the  decline  cf  pon- 
tifical power. 

To  preserve  this  power  to  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice 
the  sacerdotal  kingship,  to  take  from  him 
temporal  power,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
amalgam  formed  out  oi  a  sacred  ministry 
and  a  political  power  that  has  corrupted  all 
the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  the 
pontifical  power  consists.  Wishing  to  se- 
cure to  the  pope  an  existence  independent 
of  all  parties,  liberated  from  all  diplomatic 
influence  and  exclusively  acknowledged  in 
its  ecclesiastical  attributes,  the  French  gov- 
ernment would  have  desired  (despatch  of  M. 
Thouvonel,  April  7,  1860)  **  That  the  Cath- 
olic  powers,  each  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, should  ofier  to  the  pope  a  subsidy 
which  the^  would  inscribe  at  the  head  of 
their  public  debt,  the  interest  of  which  would 
bo  paid  at  the  regular  periods  into  the  hands 
of  the  representative  of  his  holiness." 

The  pontifical  government  replied,  th^t  it 
will  only  accept  tribute  "  under  the  form  of 
compensation  for  first  fruits  and  the  ancient 
canonical  rights  over  vacant  livings,  riffhts 
long  disputed  and  finally  abolished  in  alithe 
states  of  Europe." 

These  pretended  rights — these  eccletiaiti- 


cal  privileges— were  a  remnant  of  feudalism 
destroyed  by  the  French  revolution,  and 
which  a  few  states,  Piedmont  for  instance, 
made  for  a  long  time  the  mistake  of  forget- 
ting in  the  midst  of  modern  institutions.  To 
have  at  the  present  day  the  pretension  to 
resuscitate  and  maintain  clerical  feudalism, 
when  the  political  and  military  feudal  system 
has  utterly  disappeared,  is  an  act  of  folly 
that  appears  incredible,  even  when  we  find 
it  attested  by  official  documents.  And  since 
me  pope's  advisers  are  afilictcd  with  such 
incurable  blindness,  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  they  will  be  glad  if  we  should  be 
willing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  concessions 
that  they  now  reject  with  so  much  arrogance. 
But  then  they  will  be  told, — as  all  powers 
are  told  when  irrevocably  lost, — "  It  is  too 
Ute." 

From  The  Spectator,  16  Fob. 
"THE  ROMAN  QUESTION." 

*'Th£  people  of  Rome,"  says  a  recent 
letter  from  Italy,  "  believe  that  their  deliv- 
erance is  near  at  hand;"  but  the  belief 
seems  to  most  Englishmen  only  one  of  those 
fond  illusions  with  which  men  are  apt  to 
deprecate  despair.  "  In  these  days  of  ju- 
bilant nationality,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  triumph  in  his  tone, 
**  the  Gauls  are  still  in  Rome ! "  and  who, 
asks  the  practical  Englishman,  is  to  remove 
the  Gauls?  Yet  a  careful  review  of  the 
documents  recently  given  to  the  world  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  instinct  of  the 
Romans  is  correct;  that,  like  fevered  pa- 
tients, they  feel  the  breeze  before  the  doc- 
tors are  aware  of  its  approach.  The  obsta- 
cles which  two  months  since  seemed  so 
numerous  and  so  insuperable,  are  resolving 
themselves  steadily  into  one,  and  that  one, 
far  less  invincible  than  it  may  appear. 
There  are  but  four  powers  whose  resolves 
can  influence  the  fate  of  Rome,  and  three 
of  them  are  already  in  accord.  The  fourth, 
though  still  obstinate,  is  liable  at  ^ny  mo- 
ment to  a  compulsion  no  obstinacy  will  bo 
valid  to  avert.  If  a  long  series  of  utter- 
ances may  be  trusted,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  the  Parliament  of  Italy,  and  the 
British  government  are  at  last  in  harmony 
upon  the  fate  of  Rome.  The  pope  alono 
resists,  but  the  pope  has  ceased  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  situation. 

The  position  of  the  British  government 
upon  this  section  of  the  great  Italian  ques- 
tion has  always  been  well  defined.  During 
an  entire  year,  they  have  not  ceased  to  press 
upon  the  emperor  of  the  French  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  the  occupation  to  an  end. 
Their  remonstrances,  at  first  reserved,  at 
last  assumed  a  tone  almost  of  acerbity. 
**  What  becomes,"  wrote  Lord  John  Rus- 
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Bell,  in  NoTember,  "  of  this  boasted  inde- 

Sendence,  when  it  is  only  maintained  from 
ay  to  day  by  twenty  thousand  forei^  bay- 
onets. There  is  little  use  in  preserving  the 
name  of  the  temporal  soverei^ty  when  the 
thing  itself  has  ceased  to  exist/'  The  ob- 
ject of  the  British  goyemment,  then,  is  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope  without  remoying  the  Papacy 
&om  Borne. 

The  reply  of  the  emperor,  in  the  des- 
patches published  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
Moniteur,  is  inyariably  the  same.  He  can- 
not leaye  Home  until  assured  that  the  holy 
father  is  safe  alike  from  menace  and  from 
undue  control.  The  pope  must  be  able  to 
perform  his  inestimable  functions  in  tran- 
quil independence.  The  impediments  in 
the  way  of  that  happy  condition  of  affairs 
are  the  excited  condition  of  the  Italian  mind, 
and  llie  spirit  of  reyolution  so  obviously 
abroad.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  con- 
sidering this  answer,  that  it  is  possible  to 
distrust  even  a  treacherous  intellect  too  far. 
II'  the  utterances  of  the  emperor  haye  eyer 
been  consistent,  they  haye  been  so  upon  this 
occupation.  The  act  was  no  act  of  his.  For 
years  he  persistently  threatened  the  Papacy 
with  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops.  In  his 
first  manifesto  on  the  Italian  question,  he 
declared  that  the  happiest  hour  for  the  Pa- 
pacy would  be  when  its  temporal  power 
ceased  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  gooa  goy- 
emment of  Italy.  He  has  barely  disap- 
proyed  the  absorption  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  into  the  Italian  monarchy.  He  is 
eyen  now  publishing  despatches  which  ex- 
pose the  court  of  Rome  to  that  most  deadly 
of  assaults,  the  ridicule  of  France.  He  has 
affirmed  oyer  and  over  again  that  on  the 
day  on  which  Italy  is  reconciled  to  the  pope 
his  interest  in  Home  will  cease.  It  may  oe 
of  course  that  he  is  merely  dissembling ;  it 
may  be  that  the  bitter  scorn  of  Rome  which 
crops  out  so  often  in  the  grayest  of  his  Ital- 
ian speeches  is  assumed  for  some  hidden 
end.  But  when  all  antecedents,  all  profes- 
sions, and  all  acts  are  for  years  in  accord, 
cyen  Napoleon  is  entitled  to  the  poor  honor 
of  bclicL  The  emperor,  we  submit,  is  anx- 
ious to  escape  from  an  untenable  position 
by  any  act  which  the  Catholic  world  is  un- 
likely to  resent. 

The  opportunity  of  yerifying  his  profes- 
sions is  likely  to  be  speedily  afforded.  The 
Italian  elections,  which  have  disappointed 
80  many  animosities,  haye  been  fatal  to  the 
hopes  of  Rome.  A  Mazzinian  majority 
might  have  lent  new  yigor  to  the  Papacy. 
The  Italian  Reds,  whatever  their  other  va- 
riations of  opinion,  are  unanimous  in  their 
hatred  of  the  pope.  Left  to  themselves 
they  would  probably  adopt  the  short  course 


pursued  by  the  convention  with  the  priests. 
Even  if  fettered  by  the  necessity  of  acting 
through  Piedmont,  they  would  haye  de- 
manded Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  and 
the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  pope.  The 
Parliament  which  the  good  sense  of  Italy 
has  selected  has  widely  different  ideas. 

M.  Mauteucci,  senator  of  Italy,  writes  to 
the  Nordf  on  the  11th  instant,  to  explain  to 
Europe  the  policy  that  majority  is  decided 
to  enforce.  In  a  long  and  exhaustive  letter, 
every  line  of  which  is  worthy  the  careful 
study  of  English  politicians,  he  defines  most 
clearly  the  attitude  of  Parliament  to  Rome. 
Rome  must  be  free,  but  not  of  necessity,  or 
immediately,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy. 
"  We  cannot  submit,"  he  says,  "  to  parcel 
Italy — and  Rome  is  the  noblest,  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  sections ;  but  it  is  our  in- 
terest not  to  exile  from  Italy  one  of  our 
glories,  and  one  of  the  great  influences  of 
the  world.  The  contact  and  infiltration  of 
liberty  may,  as  we  ardently  wish,  as  we  even 
venture  to  hope,  renew  the  youth  of  the 
Church,  and  God  knows  how  long  that 
Church  may  yet  once  more  be  able  to  bless 
a  multitude  of  faithful  souls.  ...  We  can- 
not seriously  believe  that  a  small  territory, 
subject  to  the  same  provincial  and  municipal 
laws  as  the  rest  of  tne  monarchy,  garrisoned 
by  our  soldiers,  represented  by  its  deputies 
and  its  senators,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  national  feeling, 
could  become  a  focus  pf  despotism  simply 
because  the  holy  father  and  the  sacred  con- 
gregations made  it  their  residence." 

As  to  Rome  as  a  capital,  it  is  doubtful  if, 
''  with  its  monuments,  its  churches,  its  Trans- 
teverini,  and  its  malaria,"  Rome  can  be 
changed  into  the  metropolis  of  a  great  mili- 
tary state.  The  work  of  the  Parliament  will 
not  be  affected  by  its  residence.  '*  By  leav- 
ing, as  public  opinion  has  decided,  a  large 
part  of  administrative  authority  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  provinces — hy  decentral- 
izing as  much  as  possible  without  weakening 
the  unity  of  the  national  power— by  preserv- 
ing to  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  Italian 
provinces  certain  attrioutes  of  the  central 
government,  without  creating  political  cen- 
tres or  menacing  the  legislative  authority  of 
Parliament,  which  must  be  supreme  and  ab- 
solute,— we  shall  succeed  in  cstablisliing  a 
regime  of  liberty,  in  harmony  with  our  man- 
ners, and  spare  Italy  the  evils  of  an  exces- 
sive concentration  towards  the  heart  of  the 
state— a  concentration  contrail'  to  our  na- 
ture, and  to  all  histor)\  Finally,  we  have 
time  to  reflect  on  the  choice  of  the  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom.  Turin  does  not  prevent 
us  any  more  than  Rome  from  the  organizing 
our  military  f  rccR,  restoring  our  tinanco,  or 
applying  ou.  ...stituiions  to  the  development 
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of  local  freedom.**    The  Papacy,  then,  in  the 
opinion   of  M.   Manteucci,  may  remain  at 
Rome,  yet  be  reconciled  to  the  nation,  and 
gain  in  security  and  spiritual  vigor  what  it 
^will  lose  in  temporal  authority.    If  these  be 
really  the  ideas  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
in  what  do  they  difTer  from  those  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  ?    That  they  are  not 
those  of  the  people  of  England  is  but  little 
"to  the  point.    A  little  more  hostility  to  the 
Papacy,  a  little  more  of  the  true  revolution- 
ary verve,  would  seem  to  Englishmen  and 
Protestants  to  argue  better  for  the  Italian 
ftiture.    But  even  they  will  scarcely  question 
that  this  moderation,  so  little  expected  from 
a  popular  body — this  statesman-like  patience 
so  little  hoped  for  from  a  southern  people — 
render  the  solution  of  the  eternal  "  Roman 
question"  at  least  a  possibility. 

There  remains  the  fourth  power  yet  to  be 
conciliated,  but  even  here  there  is  still  ground 
for  hope.    The  pope,  it  is  true,  has  declared 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  an  inalienable 
appanage  of  his  see.    But  the  subtle  state- 
craft of  the  Papacy  has  been  overpraised  in- 
deed if  it  cannot  loose  a  knot  tied  in  so 
light  a  cord  as  a  bull  of  its  own  framing. 
Futy  expedients  may  be  devised  to  leave  the 
inalienable    heritage    intact.    No  Catholic 
prince  is  degraded  by  holding  from  the  pope, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Italy 
would  not  be  impaired  by  the  addition  to  his 
titles  of  Vicar-General  of  Rome.    The  pope 
himself  is  an  Italian,  restive  under  the  for- 
eign assistance  he  implores,  in  his  heart  as 
contemptuous  of  the  foreigner  as  the  lowest 
lazzarone.    His  cardinals  seem  bitter,  but 
they  know  that  they  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game.    Even  Antonelli  may  well  consider 
complete  immunity,  a  seat  in  the  Italian 
senate,  and  security  for  his  wealth  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  surrender  of  a  power  which 
now  yields  him  onljr  the  poor  privilege  to 
protest.    The  pope  is  weak,  but  he  is  also 
pious,  and  the-  serene  headship  of  a  Church 
which  still  seems  to  him  universal,  may  well 
attract  a  man  whom  even  the  Romans  de- 
clare not  personally  bad.     Or  in  the  last  re- 
sort, the  power  of  compulsion  rests  with  the 
emperor  of  the  French.    With  the  pope  for- 
mally acknowledged  by  the  Italian  Parlia- 
mf  nt,  a  strong  Sardinian  garrison  in  Rome, 
and  the  statute  of  Northern  Italy  the  law  of 
the  land,  the  bitterest  of  Catholics  could 
scarcely  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.    There  would  remain  no  excuse 
for  French  occupation,  and  the  pope,  will- 
ing or  unwilling,  would  be  compelled  to 
subside  into  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic Christians  of  the  world.    The  Romans, 
we  submit,  are  not  dreaming  when  they  as- 
sert that  their  deliverance  is  at  hand. 


From  The  Press,  9  March. 
THE  DRAMA  OF  EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 
"What  is  nearest,  touches  us  most," 
said  Dr.  Johnson  when  explaining  the  fact 
that  "  the  passions  rise  higher  in  domestic 
than  in  imperial  tragedy."    The  truth  which 
holds  good  in  the  scenic  representations  of 
imaginary  life  is  not  less  applicable  to  the 
real  and  grander  drama  of  national  politics. 
There  need  be  no  apprehension  that  domes- 
tic questions  will  fan  to  arouse  a  due  amount 
of  interest  in  the  public  mind  ;  yet  the  time 
is  manifestly  approaching,  step  by  step,  when 
the  grand  movements  of  external  European 
Hfe, — movements  reacting  upon,  and  wnich 
ere  long  must  directly  implicate,  the  inter- 
ests of  England,— will  for  awhile  overshadow 
all  minor  or  factitious  differences  in  domes- 
tic politics,  and  unite  the  hearts  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  single  desire  to  uphold  the  men- 
aced power  of  the  British  empire.    This 
week  the  curtain  which  seemed  destined  to 
remain  undrawn  for  another  year  upon  the 
stage  of  European  politics,  has  been  par- 
tially lifted  up,  as  if  a  new  act  of  the  impe- 
rial drama  were  about  to  commence.    The 
oration  of  Prince  Napoleon  in  the  Senate  of 
France, — the  disturbances  at  Warsaw, — the 
co-operative  action  of  Russia  and  France 
in  the  Eastern  question, — ^the  obstinate  atti- 
tude of  the  Separatist  party  in  Hungary, 
and  the  fabrication  in  this  very  city  of  mil- 
lions of  Kssouth  notes  with  a  view  to  open 
revolution, — are  events  which  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  1861  will  witness  the  commence- 
ment of  troubles  which  of  late  seemed  rele- 
gated to  1862. 

The  British  public,  insulated  from  imme- 
diate contact  with  other  countries,  is  ever 
slow  to  appreciate  the  bearing  and  tenden- 
cies of  continental  politics.    But  every  new 
month  will  more  and  more  lift  the  veil  from 
their  eves.    It  is  hardly  possible  any  longer 
to  ignire  the  fact  that  Europe  is  diifiing 
down  tie  rapids  which  lead  to  a  catastrophe, 
and  to  changes  second  only,  if  second,  to 
those  inaugurated  by  the  French  Revolution 
of  1793.    It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  all  Europe,  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Bosphorus,  from  Smolensko  to  Venice, 
is  agitated  by  conflicting  passions  of  nation- 
ality, and  that  the  imperial  government  of 
France  is  ready  to  avail  itself  of  those  dis- 
tractions for  the  purposes  of  its  ambition. 
Nice  and  Savoy  have  been  declared  by  the 
emperor  himself  to  be  "  righteous  revendi- 
cations,"  which  it  would  be  justifiable  to 
imitate  and  repeat;  and  his  coudin  points 
to  Italy  as  a  power  whose  co-operation  is  to 
be  expected  m  the  further  developments  of 
the  Napoleonic  policy.     Prince   Napoleon 
speaks  with  fearless  frankness  of  the  objects 
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of  the  imperial  policy.  "  There  never  was 
a  more  just  and  glorious  cause  than  that  of 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  .  .  .  The  I 
glory  of  the  emperor  consists  in  having  torn  | 
up  the  iniquitous  treaties  of  1815,  which 
placed  the  foot  of  Europe  on  the  throat  of 
France."  And  addressing  the  Italians  with 
reference  to  Venice,  in  words  equally  in- 
tended for  all  the  "  oppressed  nationalities," 
he  says :  "  No  imprudence ;  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  France.  When  we  assist 
a  people,  it  is  not  with  weapons  stolen  in  an 
arsenal ;  it  is  in  the  open  day,  and  not  in  a 
surreptitious  manner ;  it  is  with  the  cannon 
and  ilag  of  France,  and  loudly  calling  upon 
people  to  recover  their  liberties." 

Such  is  the  renewed  announcement  of  the 
programme  of  Napoleonic  policy.  It  does 
not  surprise  us :  it  is  simply  a  further  proof 
of  the  justness  of  our  early  anticipations. 
But  what  docs  England  think  of  the  pros- 

Eect  thus  set  before  her  ?  Certainly  there 
as  not  been  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation  when  it  has  been  so 
incumbent  upon  the  statesmen  and  people 
of  this  country  to  consider  maturely  the  as- 
pect of  continental  affairs  and  the  line  of 
foreign  policy  which  it  becomes  England 
to  adopt.  In  the  discussion  on  the  Italian 
question  on  Friday  week,  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
Dury,  in  a  speech  alike  eloquent  and  states- 
man-like, gave  admirable  expression  to  views 
which  are  as  applicable  to  the  future  as  to 
the  past.  Familiar  with  Italy  and  the  Ital- 
ians at  a  time  of  life  when  enthusiasm  is 
most  lively,  and  sympathy  moBt  readily 
evoked,  the  noble  earl  shares  to  the  full  the 
sympathy  which  the  English  public  has  so 
freely  accorded  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Italians  after  liberty  and  independence. 
But  it  would  ill  become  a  British  statesman 
to  permit  sentiment  to  usurp  the  place  of 
judgment, — ^he  cannot  indulge  a  personal 
sympathy  at  the  expense  of  international 
rights,  upon  which  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  order  and  peace  in  Europe.  There  are 
two  things  which  the  British  government 
must  not  do, — two  things  which  are  forbid- 
den alike .  by  the  present  interests  and  by 
the  traditional  policy  of  this  country.  The 
British  government  must  in  all  circumstances 
abstain  from  fomenting  revolution  in  the  do- 
minions of  foreign  powers  with  which  we  are 
at  peace ;  and  it  ought  never  officiously  to 
stamp  with  its  approval  the  conduct  of  any 
government  which  sets  at  naught  existing 
treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations.  We  may 
condone  such  acts,  if  they  be  done  under  the 
pressure  of  exceptional  emergencies, — ^it  ill 
oecomes  us,  either  as  regards  our  interests 
or  our  duty,  to  recognize  them  as  legitimate 
precedents. 
Such  is  Lord  Malmesbury's  view  of  the 


true  policy  of  England.  The  French  gov- 
ernment proceeds  upon  an  entirely  different 
principle.  It  is  ready  to  excite  cmbai-ass- 
meuts  in  other  States,  in  order  that  it  may 
intervene  with  the  sword  to  tear  up  the  trea- 
ties of  1815  and  remodel  Europe  in  the  in- 
terests of  France.  Such  can  never  be  an 
honorable  or  a  safe  policy  for  this  country 
either  to  pursue  or  to  support.  Military  in- 
tervention for  such  a  purpose  no  ministry 
would  be  permitted  to  employ ;  but  it  is  in- 
cumbent that  respect  for  treaties,  and  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  states,  should  likewise  be  ob- 
served in  our  diplomacy,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  chargeable  with  attempting  timidly 
and  covertly  what  we  shrink  from  doing 
openly  by  force  of  arms.  The  adoption  of 
any  other  course  must  unnecessarily  em- 
broil us  in  the  European  conffict,  and  more- 
over weaken  our  position,  in  the  face  of 
coming  events  which  threaten  to  be  suffi- 
ciently menacing  to  not  a  few  of  the  imperial 
interests  of  England. 

Italv  is  united — the  fact  is  accomplished. 
Even  if  we  grudged  Italy  her  unity, — which 
we  do  not, — it  is  useless  to  say  any  more 
about  it.  But  the  past  conduct  of  the  court 
of  Turin,  as  an  index  of  its  future  policy, 
cannot  be  disregarded.  It  is  not  the  ac- 
complished facts  which  now  either  disquiet 
or  concern  us.  So  for  as  the  unification  of 
Italy  satisfies  the  wishes  of  the  Italians 
themselves,  we  rejoice  at  it.  And  so  far  as 
regards  the  interests  of  England,  a  united 
Italy  would,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  af- 
fairs, be  a  check  upon  the  ambition  of 
France.  Unfortunately,  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs, does  not  at  present  exist.  The  inde- 
pendence which  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a 
united  Italy  is  prevented,  in  consequence  of 
the  court  of  Turin  being  bent  upon  further 
war,  and  being  willing  to  becomo  the  vassal 
of  France  in  return  for  further  assistance 
from  the  French  arms.  The  Italians  have  a 
greater  liking  for  constitutional  England 
than  for  so  formidable  a  neighbor  as  des- 
potic France.  But  they  are  bent  upon  hav- 
ing Vcnetia  on  the  instant.  If  they  would 
wait  till  Austria  has  re-organized  herself,  we 
believe  Venetia  would  be  peace^lly  resigned 
to  them,  as  a  province  which  cost  Austria 
more  than  it  is  worth  to  her,  and  which  her 
free  Parliament  would  refuse  to  keep ;  but 
as  long  as  Hungary  threatens  to  rebel,  and 
looks  to  the  Garibaldians  for  support,  for 
Austria  to  abandon  the  Quadrilateral  would 
simply  be  to  place  her  Hungarian  rebels  in 
direct  communication  with  their  Italian 
"  sympathizers."  Victor  Emmanuel  told  his 
Parliament  that  **  there  is  a  time  to  wait,  ns 
well  as  a  time  to  dare : "  we  believe  if  the 
Italians  were  wise  enough  to  wait,  they 
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would  have  no  occasion  to  dare.  But  too 
probably  their  impatience  ^ill  be  greater 
than  their  wisdom.  They  are  unTvilling  to 
wait  till  the  pear  drops  ripe  into  their 
mouth :  and  there  are  others  beyond  the 
Alps  who  are  equally  disinclined  to  wait  for 
a  pacific  solution  of  the  Venetian  question. 

A  united  Italy,  so  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned, means  war.  If,  while  driving  out 
the  Austrians,  and  seizing  Sayov  and  Nice, 
the  emperor  of  the  French  could  have  left 
Italy  in  the  condition  of  a  weak  and  discord- 
ant federation, — ^as  he  desired  to  do, — he 
might  have  been  content.  But  now,  in  spite 
of  him,  Italy  has  grown  so  united  and  pow- 
erful as,  with  the  return  of  ordinary  ttmes, 
to  become  wholly  independent  of  France. 
Now,  then,  before  the  return  of  quiet  times, 
is  France's  opportunity.  Napoleon  has  still 
three-fourths  of  his  programme  to  accom- 
plish— ^he  needs  allies — and  his  game  is, 
while  helping  Italy  anew,  to  involve  her  on 
his  side  in  a  contest  with  nations  with  whom 
willingly  she  would  not  go  to  war.  Were 
tie  Venetian  question  once  fairly  settled. 
Napoleon  would  lose  all  hold  over  the  Ital- 
ians :  therefore  his  object  must  be,  not  to 
permit  the  settlement  of  that  question  save 
m  a  way  which  will  necessarily  involve  the 
fortunes  of  Italy  with  those  of  France  for 
several  years  to  come-^in  fact,  until  he  has 
completed  his  ''mission."  His  enemies 
must  be  made  her  enemies.  The  Germans 
— as  was  shown  by  the  recent  vote  of  the 
Prussian  Chambers — cherish  good-will  tow- 
ards the  Italians;  the  Italians  reciprocate 
that  feeling,  and  will  be  most  reluctant  that 
the  first  act  of  their  own  united  national  life 
should  be  to  hel[>  France  in  an  attack  upon 
the  freedom  and  integrity  of  Germany.  But 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  accomplish 
this  unnatural  act  is  the  object  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  French ;  and  that,  whenever  the 
contest  is  renewed  on  the  Mincio,  he  will 
complicate  it  by  a  war  on  the  Rhine,  in 
which  he  will  be  aided  by  the  Italians,  but 
which  he  will  close,  more  mto,  without  the 
least  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  allies 
who  have  fought  by  his  side. 

We  see  no' prospect  of  settled  peace  to 
Europe  for  several  years  to  come.  Turkey 
disintegrates  steadily,-* the  lapse  of  the 
Mires  loan  will  aggravate  her  dilemma, — 
French  troops  are  in  Syria,  a  Russian  army 
is  gathering  at  Tifiis, — ^under  the  ioint  action 
of  these  powers  the  internal  troubles  of  Tur- 
key assume  formidable  proportions,-— and 
the  threatened  landing  of  Garibaldi  in  II- 
lyria  would  complete  the  ruin  of  that  once 
great  empire.  Venice,  Hungary,  Poland — 
each  is  a  subject  of  grave  disqmet,  and  two 
of  them  at  least  of  prospective  war.  But  it 
it  Mldom  that  Uie  heavens  fall  in  uponiis  all 
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at  once,  and  it  is  still  less  the  desire  of  the 
grand  schemer  of  the  Tuileries  that  they 
should  do  so.  Europe  must  not  collapse 
with  a  crash,  but  bit  by  bit,  in  manageable 
fashion,  so  that  the  eagles  may  'everywhere 
preside  over  the  spou.  Nevertheless  the 
Kevolution  and  the  Coalition  are  slowly  yet 
steadily  coming  face  to  face.  It  will  require 
a  strong  hand  to  keep  them  f^om  meeting  in 
a  terrific  strife.  Vive  Napoleon  III. !  has 
been  shouted  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw ;  and 
if  the  movement  of  Polish  nationality  con* 
tinue,  not  even  the  Napoleonic  predilections 
of  Prince  Gortschakoff  can  suffice  to  pre- 
serve the  cordial  understanding  which  has 
existed  between  the  imperial  governments  of 
France  and  Russia  since  Uie  close  of  the 
Crimean  war.  This  much,  however,  is  to  be 
remembered:  if  a  mot-cPardre  from  Paris 
can  postpone  the  Polish  movement,  the  cri- 
sis will  assuredly  be  delayed ;  for  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  to 
bring  on  a  rupture  with  Russia  at  present, 
or,  until  he  has  made  further  use  of  the 
Muscovite  alliance  in  his  scheme  of  aggran- 
dizing France  and  weakening  the  powers  of 
Germany.  Therefore  it  is  that  he  sends  his 
imperial  voice  across  Europe,  to  the  disaf- 
fected everywhere, — *^  No  imprudence :  bide 
my  time." 


From  The  Spectator,  9  lilarch. 
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The  Napoleonic  ''idea"  of  nationalities 
is  producing  fruit.  Italy  is  free  already, 
Hungary  has  long  been  menacing  insurrec- 
tion, and  now,  after  thirty  years  of  acquies- 
cent submission,  the  Poles  are  once  more 
astir.  Europe  reads  once  more  that  the 
White  Eagle  has  been  paraded,  and  that 
''  order  reigns  in  Warsaw,"  and,  remember- 
ing the  last  time  those  words  were  uttered, 
almost  expects  another  outburst  of  Russian 
vengeance.  The  times,  however,  have 
changed,  and  the  imeule  difiers  from  all 
which  have  preceded  it  alike  in  its  features 
and  its  consequences.  Two  separate  stories 
have  reached  Western  Europe,  the  first  of 
which  we  may  dismiss  as  an  astute  but  de- 
monstrably ulse  invention.  According  to 
this  account,  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Warsaw  passed  an  unanimous  vote  ccmced- 
ing  to  the  Polish  serfs  their  land.  As  this 
vote  was  opposed  to  the  imperial  proposal, 
which  only  concedes  to  the  peasants  five 
acres  of  land  a  head,  the  people  became 
fiercely  eicited,  rose,  and  tned  to  get  up  a 
national  demonstration,  which  was  put  down 
hj  force.  As  the  hmiodt  was  created  by  the 
citizens  of  Warsaw,  who  are  not  serfs,  and 
directed  acainst  the  emperor,  who  is  the 
friend  of  tae  ser&y  the  story  carries  absurd- 
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ity  on  its  very  face.  It  has  probably  been 
circulated  to  anticipate  the  sympathies  of 
Europe,  even  Liberals  thinking,  with  not 
unnatural  inconsistency,  that  slaves  should 
receive  their  freedom  from  above. 

The  other  and  more  probable  story  links 
the  kmeute  with  the  new  revolution.  The 
citizens  of  Warsaw,  inspired  it  is  said  by 
nan'atives  of  the  resurrection  of  Italy,  or 
more  probably  excited  by  the  hope  of  French 
assistance,  resolved  to  hold  a  grand  national 
demonstration  on  the  field  of  Grochow,  the 
scene  of  the  last  great  Polish  victory.  The 
government,  with  that  sardonic  intelligence 
which  often  marks  Russian  ofiicial  acts, 
quietly  ordered  the  garrison  to  hold  their 
celebration  on  the  same  spot,  to  mourn  for 
the  Russians  who  had  perished  in  the  conflict 
with  the  Poles.  Diverted  from  their  origi- 
nal intention,  the  leaders  organized  a  pro- 
cession, the  population  poured  into  the 
streets,  and  tnevVhite  Eagle  was  received 
with  the  mad  enthusiasm  only  Poles  and 
Irishmen  can  display.  The  police  were  "  in- 
sulted," but  the  mob  appears  to  have  had 
no  design  beyond  a  demonstration.  The  po- 
lice, however,  resisted,  and  at  last  mounted 
gendarmes  attacked  the  people,  killed  sev- 
eral persons,  and  "  restored  the  circulation 
of  the  streets."  In  former  years  the  affair 
would  have  ended  here,  the  city  would  have 
been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  after 
a  week  of  police  outrages  and  military  exe- 
cutions, Warsaw  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced once  more  in  order.  Circum- 
stances, however,  as  yet  unrevealed,  have 
given  the  Poles  nerve  and  cohesion.  The 
garrison  bivouacked  in  the  squares  and 
streets,  but  the  Poles  on  the  27tn  organized 
a  second  demonstration,  carrying  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  up  to  the  French  constdate,  and 
shouting  "  justice."  Again,  but  this  time  on 
the  order  of  a  single  general,  the  soldiery 
fired,  and  lives  were  taken  apparently  in 
pure  wantonness.  Formerly  the  soldiers 
would  have  been  upheld,  but  the  days  of 
Nicholas  are  passed.  The  towns-people  ap- 
pealed to  Prince  Oortschakoff,  the  governor, 
inquiry  was  ordered  into  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers,  the  officer  who  gave  the  order  was 
threatened  with  a  court-martial,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  town  entrusted  to  the  citizens 
themselves.  The  latter,  headed  by  their  no- 
bles, arranged  a  public  Aineral,  to  which  the 
Russian  pickets  presented  arms,  and  an  un- 
popular prefect  of  police  was  replaced  by  a 
nominee  of  the  hneutiers,  ^  The  people  were 
still  dissatisfied,  and  a  petition,  bgld  as  that 
of  the  Hungarian  Comitats,  was  drawn  up 
for  presentation  to  the  emperor.  In  it  the 
Poles  demanded  the  restitution  of  their  na- 
tionality, pure  and  simple.  No  desire  of 
freedom,  or  constitutional  government  is 


openly  expressed ;  all  feeling  is  centred  on 
the  single  point  of  separate  nationality.  Lo- 
cal disturbances  are  breaking  out  in  the 
provinces,  and  all  accounts  allude  admir- 
ingly to  the  fusion  of  classes  which  has 
taken  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  demonstration  evinced  the  existence  of 
a  national  feeling  of  the  most  unexpected 
intensity.  Enslaved  for  a  hundred  years  the 
sight  of  the  national  emblem  still  throws 
the  Poles  into  a  fever  of  enthusiasm.  The 
traditions  of  Kosciusko  are  still  alive,  and 
the  dream  of  1823  is  still  the  idol  of  the 
national  imagination. 

Poland  is  stirring,  but  the  result  of  her 
movements  is  not  so  easily  ascertained.  The 
action  of  the  Russian  government  has  been 
throughout  the  recent  affair  so  opposed  to 
the  traditional  notions  of  Russian  policy, 
as  to  be  for  the  moment  almost  inexplica^ 
ble.  The  governor  behaved  just  as  a  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  might  have  done, 
trusted  the  citizens  with  the  care  of  order, 
promised  inquiry  into  military  offences,  al- 
lowed a  huge  popular  demonstration  to  ck- 
pend  itself  in  ceremonial,  and  himself  prom- 
ised to  present  a  petition  which  ten  years 
since  would  have  cost  its  framers  their  heads. 
The  emperor,  instead  of  declaring  the  state 
of  siege,  promises  the  serfs  emancipation, 
and  Russia  a  constitution.  Is  Russia,  then, 
becoming  liberal?  Or  is  the  government 
really  too  weak  to  face  the  Poles  in  the 
field  ?  Or  is  it  true,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Russian  party  in  Berlin  affirms,  that  the 
Russian  Cabinet  has  purchased  support  from 
France  for  its  policy  in  the  East  at  the  price 
of  concessions  to  Polish  nationality  P  Each 
and  all  of  these  explanations  are  beset  with 
difficulties.  The  last  promise  addressed  by 
Alexander  to  the  Poles,  warned  them  that 
he  would  hear  of  no  disunion ;  that  he  could, 
if  necessary,  be  as  stem  as  his  father  Nicho- 
las. Russia,  though  weakened  bv  the  war, 
is  still  more  than  a  match  for  Poland,  even 
if  Poland  were  really  prepared  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  test  of  arms.  The  known 
tendencies  of  the  Napoleons  towards  Poland, 
the  avowed  desire  of  the  emperor  to  raise 
the  nationalities,  the  intriguing  character  of 
modern  French  policy,  lul  lend  an  air  of 
probability  to  a  story  which  in  any  other 
time  than  the  present  would  have  been  called 
a  silly  canard.  In  spite  of  all  these  concur- 
rent circumstances,  it  is  still  to  us  simply 
incredible.  The  Russian  government  nas 
striven  for  a  century  not  to  enslave  Poland, 
or  even  to  iniure  Poland,  so  much  as  to 
make  Poland  Russian.  Favored  by  identity 
of  race  and  social  order,  the  czars  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  Poles  useful  soldiers 
and  submissive  tax-payers.  They  will  hardly 
give  up  their  object  now,  or  replace  a  quiet 
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proYin ce  by  a  turbulent  nationality.  Poland 
may  share  In  the  constitution  if  one  is  really 
to  be  granted,  but  the  revival  of  Polish  na- 
tionality is  as  impossible  as  a  repeal  of  the 
Union. 

In  this  view  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
tmeute  of  the  25th  February  as  a  most  un- 
toward event.  The  Bussian  government, 
occupied  with  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  avoid  to  the  utmost  col- 
Hsion  with  the  Poles.  Their  complaints  will 
be  heard,  their  pride  soothed,  perhaps  their 
municipal  arrangements  left  more  exclusively 
in  their  hands.  But  the  spirit,  of  nationality 
is  of  necessity  a  spirit  opposed  to  modera- 
tion, and  the  emperor,  if  oriven  to  the  wall, 
must  fight  as  strenuously  as  his  father.  He 
is  backed  by  the  cordial  support  of  a  race 
treble  their  adversaries  in  number,  animated 
by  an  inextinguishable  dislike  for  a  nation 
which  has  contended  with  them  for  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  bearing  in  social  character 
about  the  relation  Scotchmen  bear  to  the 
Irish.  The  victory  is  not  doubtful,  and  the 
only  result  of  movement  must  be  a  return 
to  reaction,  a  revival  of  the  old  repressive 
spirit,  the  resumption  by  the  czars  of  their 
detestable  task  as  the  armed  champions  of 
autocracy  and  silence.  The  battle  may  be  a 
'  severe  one,  for  the  Poles  are  the  Irish  of  the 
Continent,  and  their  political  imbecility  is 
only  equalled  by  their  courage ;  but  they 
are  over-weighted  and  unless  emancipation 
shatters  Bussian  strength  to  the  ground,  an 
armed  struggle  can  end  only  in  one  way—* 
severe,  perhaps  fatal,  blow  to  the  freedom  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  with  the  Bussians, 
not  apart  from  them,  that  the  Poles  must 
extort  their  freedom  from  the  throne. 

But,  we  may  be  told,  Poland  is  not  alone. 
She  will  be  supported  in  her  demands  by  all 
the  weight  or  France,  with  money,  arms, 
and  diplomatic  influence.  Doubtless  the 
sympathy  of  Louis  Napoleon,  however  re- 
served, is  a  strong  aid  to  any  country  in  in- 
surrection. Doubtless,  also,  a  movement 
among  the  Poles  would  be  most  convenient 
if  Hungary  sprang  to  arms,  and  French 
troops  appeared  upon  the  Bhine.  But  Louis 
Napoleon  is  not  about  to  repeat  his  uncle's 
blunder,  to  cross  the  Vistula,  or  even  bind 
the  Polish  cause  inseparably  with  his  own. 
Short  of  this  his  assistance  can  only  avail  to 
make  the  ultimate  retribution  a  little  more 
moderate  and  just.  The  Polish  question 
touches  too  many  empires,  affects  too  many 
nationalities,  for  a  prince  who  avowedly 
dreads  only  a  European  coalition,  seriously 
to  embrace.  The  Poles  must  fight  their  own 
battle,  and  even  with  Austria  paralyzed,  and 
Prussia  engaged  by  France,  they  are  no 
match  for  their  great  hereditary  foe. 


From  The  Saturday  Beview,  9  March. 
POLAND. 


It  is  now  exactly  thirty  years  since  Eu- 
rope was  convulsed  with  the  news  that  the 
Poles  had  not  only  challenged  the  czar  to  a 
fair  fight,  but  had  actually  withstood,  on 
two  hard-fought  fields,  a  Bussian  army 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  com-' 
manded  by  a  renowned  veteran.  The  his- 
tory of  Poland  during  the  spring  of  1831  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  passages  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  modem  world ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
S rising  that  the  Poles,  although  trodden  un- 
erfoot  by  their  conqueror,  should  cherish 
the  memory  of  a  time  when  they  sent  such 
noble  troops  to  fight  under  the  White  Eagle 
against  overwhelming  odds,  and  when  the 
gallant  spirit  of  the  nation  was  rivalled  by 
the  sagacity,  the  prudence,  and  the  courage 
of  its  leaders.  Nicholas  determined  to  root 
out  Poland  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  Poland  and  no  more 
Poles.  In  a  Bussian  province  the  descend- 
ants of  the  rebellious  Pole  were  to  forget 
the  fame,  the  language,  the  loves,  and  hates 
of  their  fathers.  Whatever  cruel,  stern,  un- 
flinching determination  could  do  to  effect 
this  was  done.  All  that  existed  before  1830 
to  remind  the  Poles  of  their  lost  place  in 
Europe— a  national  army,  a  national  consti- 
tution, a  local  ruler,  a  vernacular  education 
— ^were  wholly  suppressed.  The  Poles  were 
ordered  to  become  Bussians.  But  a  con- 
queror cannot  always  change  the  feelings 
and  blot  out  the  memories  of  millions  of 
people.  The  war  they  had  waged  had  been 
too  glorious,  the  sympathy  they  had  excited 
too  manifest,  the  traditions  of  their  race  too 
illustrious,  to  make  oblivion  possible.  Po- 
land still  longs  as  ardently  as  when  she  was 
first  divided  to  liave  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent existence.  The  spirit  of  nationality 
has  never  died  out  since  the  days  of  Kosci- 
usko, and  Posen  and  Oalicia  long  as  ar- 
dently to  quit  Prussia  and  Austria  as  War- 
saw longs  to  quit  Bussia.  It  is  not  the 
heavy  punishment  to  which  Bussian  revenge 
has  exposed  them  that  has  stirred  the  heart 
of  the  Poles — ^it  is  the  never-d^dng  indigna- 
'  tion  at  the  extinction  of  a  nation^  once  the 
J  bulwark  of  Europe  against  barbarism.  The 
Poles  of  Posen  have  been  governed  as  mildly 
by  Prussia  as  the  Prussian  theory  of  gov- 
'  ernment  admitted,  and  certainly  Galicia  has 
had  little  to  complain  of  in  the  later  days  of 
Austria.  Nothing  will  satisfy  the  Poles  ex- 
cept tliat  the  old  work  of  the  Partition  Trea- 
I  ties  should  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  dead 
*  kingdom  of  Poland  should  live  again.  For 
many  years  this  longing  has  been  stifled  be- 
neatn  the  presence  of  the  triumphant  abso- 
lutism that  has  reigned  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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But  timeB  are  now  changed.  Italy  has  won 
her  freedom  by  urging  her  case  in  the  court 
.of  European  opinion,  by  drawing  the  sword 
at  the  proper  moment,  and  by  engaging  the 
assistance  of  France.  The  Poles  seem  to 
think  that  the  time  has  come  when  they  may 
do  as  .the  Italians  haye  done ;  and  the  first 
.symptom  of  this  reviving  hope  has  been  an 
.outbreak  at  Warsaw,  to  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  attach  considerable  importance. 

The  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  be  these. 
Last  November,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  commencement  of  the  last  revolution 
was  celebrated  by  the  patriots  of  Warsaw, 
without  any  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  Emboldened  by  this 
success,  the  leaders  of  Young  Poland  deter- 
mined to  arrange  a  still  more  striking  cer- 
emony in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Grochow,  where  the  Poles  first 
showed  thatthey  could  hold  their  own  against 
the  Russians.  A  procession  was  to  be  made 
to  the  site  of  the  battle,  which  is  near  War- 
saw; but  it  was  discovered  that  the  Rus- 
sians also  intended  to  hold  a  funeral  service 
there  in  honor  of  the  dead  who  fell  on  their 
side;  and  the  Poles  accordingly  abandoned 
the  project,  and  returned  to  the  city,  and  a 
torchlight  procession  was  substituted.  A 
vast  crowd  collected,  and  was  wrought  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  dis- 
play of  the  national  ensign — ^the  White  Ea- 
gle. A  collision  with  the  soldier)'  was  the 
result,  and  some  lives  were  lost.  Two  days 
afterwards  a  crowd  again  collected  to  do 
honor  to  the  funeral  service  of  those  who 
died  in  this  first  collision.    All  might  have 

Eassed  ofi*  well,  as  the  funeral  service  had 
een  performed,  and  the  crowd  was  begin- 
ning to  disperse,  when  unluckily  a  funeral 
procession,  totally  unconnected  with  the 
events  of  the  day  happened. to  pass  along  a 
main  street.  A  troop  of  Cossacks  mistook 
this  for  a  political  demonstration,  and  im- 
mediately adopted  what  appears  the  strange 
and  summary  remedy  of  horsewhipping  the 
priests.  The  indignation  of  the  mob  was 
raised,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
troops,  in  order  to  quell  all  insubordination, 
ordered  his  men  to  fire.  They  obc^-ed,  and 
several  Poles  fell  dead  at  the  fost  discfaarffe. 
No  further  violence  was  used  on  either  side. 
Prince  Gortschakofl^  the  viceroy,  acted  with 
a  forbearance  that  could  hardly  have  been 
expected.  The  troops  were  immediately^  con- 
fine:! to  their  barracks,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  were  told  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  ofllcer  who  had  ordered  his  men  to  fire 
is  to  be  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  the 
viceroy  has  not  only  consented  to  forward 
to  the  emperor  a  petition  framed  by  the 
leading  Poles,  but  is  understood  to  have  ex- 
preued  an  opinion  that  its  prayer  ought  to 


be  granted.  Their  petition  asks  for  nothinff 
less  than  the  revival  of  the  Constitution  ot 
1815,  and  in  fact  for  the  restoration  of  Rus- 
sian Poland  to  the  position  it  occupied  be- 
fore the  revolution  of  1830.  Poland  once 
more  asks  to  show  that  she  is  alive,  and  a 
Russian  viceroy  informs  his  master  that  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  deny  the  request  alto- 
gether. 

We  may  well  ask  how  this  can  be.  Po- 
land, crushed  for  thirty  years  beneath  the 
heel  of  its  master,  cannot  hope  to  defy  Cas- 
sia in  arms.  It  has  got  no  national  army, 
no  national  ikssembly,  no  recognized  na- 
tional existence,  as  it  had  when  it  braved 
the  anger  of  Nicholas,  and  yet  its  utmost 
efforts  were  inefiectual  then,  and  must  be 
still  more  inefiectual  now.  If  it  came  to  a 
question  of  military  strength,  Poland  would 
be  absolutely  powerless.  But  there  are  in- 
fluences at  work  which  prevent  its  being  a 
question  of  military  strength,  and  the  might 
of  Russian  absolutism  has  been  invaded  by 
subtler  dissolvents  than  the  sword  and  the 
bullet.  Russia  has  become  in  the  last  thirty 
years  a  part  of  Europe.  She  has  learned  to 
feel  the  force  of  European  opinion,  and  to 
shrink  before  the  blast  of  European  censure. 
Political  liberty  is  at  least  tne  dream  of 
many  Russians,  and  a  most  sincere  desire 
widely  prevails  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the 
arts  of  good  government.  To  crush  Poland 
still  more,  to  drown  petitions  in  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  to  deluge  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
with  blood,  is  a  task  which  would  seem  to 
the  modem  Russian  at  once  too  shocking  to 
European  feeling,  and  too  inconsistent  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
great  social  change  which  the  emperor  has 
matured  with  such  infinite  difficulty  must 
also  have  its  share  in  teaching  forbearance* 
The  introduction  of  entirely  new  relations 
between  the  owners  and  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  is  too  nice  and  dangerous  an  inno- 
vation to  bear  the  complication  of  military 
interference  on  a  large  scale  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  people.  Russia  must  gain  breath- 
ing-time and  enjoy  a  little  quiet,  or  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  will  be  almost  im- 
possible; and  now  that  freedom  has  been 
promised  them,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
retrace  the  steps  that  have  been  taken,  and 
to  prolong  their  bondage. '  Lastly,  the  state 
of  Europe  may  make  even  the  emperor  of 
Russia  feel  very  reluctant  to  engage  in  the 
invidious  task  of  crushing  an  ancient  nation 
by  a  dragonnade.  The  Poles  confidently 
expect  that  France  will  help  them.  It  was 
to  the  French  consul  they  went  to  declare 
the  wrongs  that  the  soldiery  had  done  them. 
They  call  to  mind  that  Count  AValewski  has 
the  ear  of  the  Second  Emperor,  and  that  the 
First  Emperor  deeply  regretted  the  mistake 
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ke  made  in  not  restoring  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.    That  the  emperor  of  the  French 
\70uld  really  send  troops  to  the  Vistula  is 
exceedingly  improbable;   but  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  he  may  do  some- 
thing to  secure  a  favorable  hearing  for  the 
Polish  petition,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
vould  better  suit  both  the  imaginative  and 
the  practical  side  of  his  character  than  to 
win  the  reputation  of  befriending  Poland, 
and  to  win  it  at  so  very  cheap  a  rate  as  that 
of  exercising  a  little  diplomatic  pressure. 
Little  doubt  can  exist  that  France  and  Kus- 
sia  are  working  together  in  Turkey,  and  that 
Russia  will  claim  to  share  the  lucrative  priv- 
ilege of  defending  the  Christians  against  the 
cruel  Turks.     By  assenting  to  this  claim 
France  may  gain  an  opportunity  of  earning 
the  gratitude  of  Poland  at  the  same  time 
that  she  carries  out  her  own  policy  in  the 
East.    Undoubtedly  the  concession  of  a  Pol- 
ish Constitution,  wnich  means  the  revival  of 
Polish  nationality,  would  be  pregnant  with 
the  gravest  consequences,  and  would  alarm 
Prussia  most  seriously,  and  Austria  as  much 
as  any  thing  can  alarm  her  now.    Perhaps, 
in  the  long  run,  Germany  has  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  the  creation  of  an  indepen- 
dent state  between  herself  and  Russia,  and 
this  must  be  accepted  as  some  consolation 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  even  if  the  unfolding 
of  the  banner  of  the  White  Eagle  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  change  which  will  one  day  end 
m  the  restitution  of  Posen  and  Oalicia. 

From  The  Spectator,  9  March. 
THE  PLAN  OF  MR.  JEFFERSON   DAVIS.* 

Mb.  Jefferson  Davis  the  new  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  has  delivered 
what  it  pleases  the  Americans  to  call  his 
'*  inaugural "  address.  It  is  a  windy  speech, 
full  of  affected  moderation,  and  ot  phrases 
about  rights,  freedom,  progress,  ana  sodal 
.order,  which  sound  odoly  when  uttered  to 
j&uch  an  audience  by  such  a  man.  In  the 
midst  of  the  verbiage  occurs,  however*  one 
sentence  which,  read  by  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  secession,  lets  us  deep  into  the  se- 
crets o(Mr.  Davis'  heart.  "  For  purposes," 
he  says,  *'  of  defence,  the  Confederate  States 
may,  under  ordinary  circumstancest  rely 
mainly  on  their  mihtia,  but  it  is  deemed 
advisable,  in  the  present  condition  of  afiSurs, 
that  there  should  be  a  well-instructed,  dis- 
tiplined  army,  more  numerous  than  would 
\28uaUy  be  required  on  a  peace  establish'- 
toent." 

In  plain  English,  or  American,  the  Be- 
publican  President  of  the  South  recommends 

t  Perhaps  the  eontideraiibns  suggested  In  this 
article  miiy  explaia  the  rumor  of  a  speedy  arrival 
in  the  Guif  ot  a  combined  British,  Freoeb,  and 
Spsniih  squadron. — Living  Age. 
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to  the  Republican  Convention  at  Montgom- 
ery the  creation  of  a  standing  army.    With 
an  administration  not  yet  organized,  and  a 
treasury  still  unfilled,  with  the  rebellion  not 
yet  acknowledged  by  diplomacy,  and  some 
fifty  thousand  militia  to  preserve  order,  Mr. 
Davis  still  demands  that  money  and  energy 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  larger 
military  force.    What  forP     It  cannot  be 
to  crush  the  slaves,  for  the  slaves  have  not 
shown  any  new  symptom  of  agitation.    It 
cannot  be  to  resist  the  North,  for  the  North, 
if  resisted  at  all,  must  be  resisted  en  masse 
and  at  once,  before  the  standing  army  can 
be  organized.    It  cannot  be  to  face  invasion 
from  the  East,  for  the  maritime  powers,  if 
not  slaves  to  cotton,  are  still  not  likely  wil- 
fully to  interrupt  their  own  supply ;  and,  for 
a  maritime  contest,  a  fleet,  not  an  army,  is 
required.    Such  a  force  can  be  destined  only 
for  conquest,  and  conquest  by  land ;  and  as 
conquests  to  the  North  and  >yest  would  be 
as  difficult  as  profitless,  the  intended  aggres- 
sion must  be  towards  the  South.    In  short, 
the  project  confirms  to  the  full  the  design 
long  since  attributed  to  the  South  of  invad- 
ing Mexico,  and  building,  with  that  mag- 
nificent territory  and  their  own  possessions, 
a  vast  slave  empire  round  the  Gulf.    The 
project  is  a  large  one  even  for  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  has  lost  the  faculty  of  sur- 
prise, and  for  the  New  World,  which  has 
seen  in  this  generation  an  illiterate  boor 
found  a  city  in  the  Salt  Desert  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  theocracy.     In  Europe,  the 
conspiracy  will  probably  be  pronounced  ab- 
surb.     So  completely  has  the  hatred  of 
slavery  permeated  the  English  feeling,  that 
men  refuse  to  believe  political  strength  can 
co-exist  with  the  institution.    So  thoroughly 
has  the  sense  of  justice  which  springs  from 
the  balance  of  power  been  implanted  in  the 
national  mind,  that  a  great  and  successM 
crime,  a  conquest  of  the  old  Pizarro  stamp, 
is  regarded  as  something  incredible.    The 
South  will  be  stopped  somehow,  by  internal 
disunion)  or  a  slave  insurrection,  or  Euro- 
pean interference,  or  by  some  means  undis- 
coveredy  but  none  the  less  certainly  relied 
on. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  join  in  these 
pleasing  but  vague  anticipations.  The 
maxim  that  injustice  never  succeeds  may 
be  true  of  long  cycles,  but  Prussia  still  holds 
Silesia,  and  the  power  of  Bussia  has  been 
doubled  since  Poland  was  trampled  under 
foot.  It  pleases  Providence  sometimes  to 
let  crimes  like  the  Mahometan  invasion  be 
triumphant  for  centuries,  and  we  feel  no 
security  that  the  ordinary  march  of  events 
will  be  changed  to  arrest  the  victorv  of  Mr. 
Jefierson  Davis.  The  battle  is  still  to  the 
strong  and  we  fear  that  of  the  strength  of 
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the  Sonthy  for  external  aggression,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  There  may  be 
causes  at  work  no  observer  can  perceive, 
but  of  visible  powers  the  only  one  which 
can  check  the  march  of  the  Southemf  Presi- 
dent is  his  half-reluctant  rival  of  the  North. 
Mr.  Davis  has  the  materials  for  a  mag- 
nificent army  in  his  hands.  The  poor  whites, 
or  white  trash  of  the  six  States  who  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  number  800,000  fighting 
men,  the  very  material  for  soldiers.  Poor, 
jmscrupulous,  and  habituated  to  violence, 
thev  will  crowd  in  thousands  round  any 
leader  who  offers  them  license  for  the  pres- 
ent and  a  gilded  idleness  for  the  future. 
Thousands  of  them  hav>e  been  carefully 
drilled  as  militia,  as  minute  men,  and  as 
inmspirators  towards  this  very  invasion. 
Thev  will  be  led  by  at  least  half  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
volunteers  who  shared  in  the  last  Mexican 
campaign^  and  bv  the  foreign  soldiers  of 
fortune,  reckless  but  able  adventurers,  who 
irvarm  about  the  cities  of  the  South.  The 
eriminai  complaisance  of  Washington  has 
provided  them  with  artillery,  arms,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  militaiy  caeet.  No  large 
Bum  of  moDcy  will  be  indispensable.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  Mexico  that  ahe  is  still  a 
country  in  which  war  can  be  made  to  sup- 
port war.  With  her  treasury  bankrupt,  her 
credit  annihilated,  and  her  government  in 
the  hands  of  savages,  she  is  still  a  country 
which  can  be  plundered,  still  retains  some 
large  remains  of  the  product  of  a  decaying 
agriculture  and  abandoned  mines.  Tnere 
is  little  native  resistance  to  expect  The  old 
Spaniards,  even  if  numerous  enough,  will 
neither  fight  for  Juarez  nor  be  employed  by 
him,  and  the  wretched  half-castes,  mestizoes, 
brown,  yellow,  and  parti-colored  races,  who 
now  concede  to  a  savage  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent and  the  power  of  torture  will  go  down 
before  Anglo-Saxons  like  so  many  Cherokees. 
The  negroes  may  struggle,  and  perhaps 
•will,  if  they  comprehend  the  fiate  which 

; awaits  them;  but  the  negroes  have  never 
.•displayed  capacity  for  any  military  enter- 
prise higher  than  a  massacre.    Mr.  Davis, 

'  if  .unopposed  except  by  Mexican  arms,  must, 
we  fear,  reach  the  capital,  and,  with  Mexico 
in  his  hands,  found  an  administration  which, 
if  it  produces  nothing  else,  will,  in  AiAeri- 
caa  hands,  yield  at  least  cotton  and  silver. 
The  white  race  will  be  added  to  his  strength, 

.  the.  Indians  contemptuously  relegated  tow- 
ards the  Pacific,  ana  the  blacks  supply  that 
slave  labor  for  which  the  "  white  trash  "  who 

.  swell  his  $xmy  are  athirst.    Master  of  the 

•  six  States  and  Mexico,  he  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  sQonttj  larger  than  Europe,  rich 
with  every >  vsxiety  of   soil   and   climate, 

;Abouiidipg..iiLiSUiMiral  wealth,  tilled  by  a 


race  working  at  the  word  of  command,  and 
ruled  by  the  fiercest  dominant  class  the 
world  has  ever  seen — ^millions  in  number, 
and  every  man  by  necessity  a  soldier. 

What  IS  there  to  impede  the  prospect  we 
have  sketched,  and  which  now  infiames 
every  imagination  in  the  South — European 
interference  P  What  can  Europe  do  ?  Spain 
even,  if  Mexico  in  her  despair  once  more 
united  h^self  to  the  parent  state,  could  find 
no  army  competent  to  contend  vrith  fifty 
thousand  acclimatized  Anglo-Saxons.  Eng- 
land and  France  might,  both  possessing  lig£t 
horse,  whose  agile  courage  would  be  all- 
powerful  on  those  broad,  arid  plains.  But 
neither  England  nor  France  can  afibrd  to 
cut  off  their  own  supply  of  cotton  j  neither 
are  on  friendly  terms  with  Mexico;  nei- 
ther, however  much  opposed  to  slavery,  are 
disposed  to  maintain  the  evil  anarchy  which, 
in  the  Spanish  states  of  America,  is  officially 
styled  government. 

Or  is  it  slaver}'  which  is  to  render  con- 
quest practically  impossible  P  We  must  be- 
ware lest  we  allow  our  hatred  of  a  crime  to 
delude  our  judgment  as  to  the  probability 
of  its  continuance.  The  slaves,  Mexico  once 
conquered,  would  probably  outnumber  the 
whites,  but  history  teaches  us  that  no  dis- 
proportion of  numbers  is  sufficient  to  shake 
off  a  really  dominant  race.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand veteran  Rajpoots,  fighting  with  the  en- 
ergy of  despair,  could  not  the  other  day 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  eighteen  thousand  Eng- 
Usbmen.  A  million  of  ''mere  Irish"  failed 
even  to  arrest  less  than  fifty  thousand  Crom- 
wellians ;  and  the  Irish  were  whites,  and  as 
brave  as  they  are  now.  Slavery  endured  in 
the  Roman  empire  fifteen  hundred  years,  and 
the  slaves,  wholly  outnumbering  their  mas- 
ters, recruited  from  the  most  warlike  races, 
and  with  eighty  thousand  gladiators  in  their 
ranks,  sdll  sank  back  time  after  time  into 
abject  submission  and  toil.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  negro  which  should  deprive  in- 
telleet  and  organization  of  their  accustomed 
strength,  doubled  as  it  has  recently  been  by 
the  invention  of  the  weapons  of  civilization. 
The  slaveholders,  if  history  is  not^worth- 
less,  can  hold  down  five  times  their  own 
number,  or  if  they  consent  to  make  their 
rmle  a  little  less  strict,  to  turfi  slaveir  into 
serfage,  twenty  times.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  hoped  from  slavery,  while,  till  they  rebel, 
the  possession  of  slaves  smooths  away  half 
the  difficulties  of  ordinary  armies. 

The  sole  hope  for  Mexico  is  in  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  North,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  the  North  will  arrive  in  time  at  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  balance  of  power.  It  mmt  be 
remembered  the  North,  and  more  especially 
the  border  population,  cannot  at  once  lose 
their  national  sympathy  with  their  compjit- 
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riots.  Long  after  the  disruption^  New  York 
will  wish  victory  to  Carolina  rather  than  to 
Mexico.  The  wilder  spirits,  too,  who  would 
at  once  urge  on  the  Northern  |;overnment, 
and  supply  it  with  the  means  of  interference, 
are  expected  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  more 

flittenng  attractions  oflfered  by  the  South. 
Indoubtedly,  if  the  North  is  really  in  ear- 
nest, if  the  men  of  Ne.w  England  and  the 
border  are  prepared  to  invade  the  South, 
Mr.  Davis  will  be  unable  to  move.  The 
strength  which  would  ensure  his  conc^uest  of 
Mexico  will  be  wasted  in  a  futile  resistance 
to  a  power  superior  to  his  own.^  We  con- 
fess we  doubt  whether  the  North  is  prepared 
for  sacrifices  which  can  bring  her  only  future 
security  at  the  price  of  a  present  civil  war. 
But  willing  or  unwillins,  the  only  human 
prospect  of  averting  the  foundation  of  a  slave 
empire  on  the  Gulf,  is  to  be  sought,  we  feel 
assured,  in  the  resistance  of  the  North. 
Without  that  resistance,  the  extension  of 
slave  institutions  over  a  territory  as  large  as 
the  whole  United  States,  a  crime  as  unexam- 
pled in  its  magnitude  as  its  consequences,  is, 
we  sorrowfully  fear,  almost  inevitable. 


With  the  Border  States  preserved,  the 
losses  of  the  Union,  though  large  enough 
to  create  a  bitter  feeling  in  every  American 
heart,  scarcely  impair  the  permanent  re- 
sources of  tiie  Republic.  They  are  less  at 
all  events,  both  in  population  and  territory, 
than  England  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war  endured  and  siurvived.  The  Cotton 
States  are  gone,  but  the  Cotton  States  only 
cover  a  certain  extent  of  ground.  Their 
white  population  is  less  than  a  ninth  of  that 
of  the  Union,  less  than  the  mere  increase 
since  the  census  of  1851.  The  North  re- 
tains a  population  of  twenty-four  million 
of  whites,  and  a  territory  which  could  sup- 
port five  times  that  number,  all  the  eastern 
seaboard,  and  just  as  much  of  the  Southern 
traders  she  ever  possessed.  The  revenue 
is  unaffected,  for  the  South,  as  a  speculation, 
did  not  pay.  The  fleet  is  still  in  Northern 
hands.  Toe  army  can  be  readily  restored 
to  its  old  leveL  Egress  to  the  Pacific  still 
remains  under  control,  and  the  nosition  of 
the  Uniofi  among  the  nation  is  only  impaired 
by  the  loss  of  the  cotton  supply,  formerly 
the  best  defence  against  a  coast  blockade. 
Ten  years  more  will,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  repair  all  losses,  and  enable  the 
States  to  present  to  Europe  a  front  sustained 
by  a  population  as  large,  wealth  even  greater 
than  at  present,  and  a  frontier  relieved  of 
its  only  seriously  weak  points. 

But  we  may  be  told  the  presence  of  a  pow- 
erful republic  in  the  South,  still  more  the 
presence  of  a  slave  empire,  is,  of  itself^  a 


new  source  of  weakness  for  the  Union.  That 
is  not  so  certain.  If  the  balance  of  power 
should  become  so  important  as  to  compel 
the  Union  to  maintain  an  army  and  a  fleet 
equal  to  her  resources,  Mr.  Bright's  boast  of 
the  cheap  government  of  republics  will  in* 
deed  be  signally  falsified.  But  the  Union, 
as  a  great  political  state,  would  be  only  the 
stronger  for  the  necessity.  The  neglect  of 
the  fleet  has  already  impaired  the  weight  of 
the  Bepublic  in  the  world,  and  its  recon- 
struction would  enable  her  to  become  what 
Mr.  Webster  so  often  declared  she  ought  to 
be — a  maritime  power  competent  to  raise  a 
voice  in  the  European  family.  Even  in  in- 
ternal affairs  the  existence  of  a  strong  army 
would  not  be  without  its  compensations. 
The  curse  of  the  American  government  has 
been  the  weakness  of  the  executive,  its  de- 
pendence on  an  opinion  which  varied  every 
nour.  With  an  effective  army  at  his  back, 
and  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  no  future 
President  is  likely  to  treat  rebellion  with  the 
meek  forbearance  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  The 
new  Union,  relieved  of  a  heavy  drag  in  the 
shape  of  a  question  which  exhausted  all  en- 
ergies yet  aeficd  a  settlement,  may  com- 
mence a  career  before  which  the  whole 
history  of  the  past  will  seem  futile  and  in- 
gloriouBw-^^fpec^oior,  16  Jkfarc^ 

From  The  North  American. 
"SECESSION  FBOM  ANOTHEB  POINT   OF 

VIEW." 

Thb  British  press  has  recently  exhibited 
an  unwonted  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  shown  itself  also 
better  informed  than  heretofore.  In  both 
respects  this  progress  is  gratifying  to  us  and 
creditable  to  it.  We  cannot,  however,  ac- 
cord any  part  of  this  credit  to  an  article, 
with  the  title  above,  which  appeared  in  the 
Examiner  on  the  26th  of  January  last,  but 
which  only  met  our  eye  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Living  Age^  No.  875.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  written  and  signed  by  a  gen- 
tleman (John  W.  Cowell)  who  spent  in  this 
country  the  years  of  1837,  1838,  1830,  as 
the  agent  of'^the  Bank  of  England.  The 
knowledge  gained  in  those  years  entitles  the 
author,  in  his  estimation,  to  hold  very  de- 
cided opinions  about  what  is  now  passing  in 
this  country,  and  imposes  upon  him  the 
obligation  to  give  the  public  the  advantage 
of  his  opinions. 

We  should  not  think  it  needful  to  notice 
this  article,  had  it  not  attracted  some  atten- 
tion in  England.  The  Times  does  not  adopt 
its  opinions,  but  other  journals  give  them 
some  credit.  In  this  country  there  are 
enough  who  partake,  in  part,  at  least,  of  the 
same  notions  to  ffive  some  oolor  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners  to  &e  poaitiont  assumed* 
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According  to  this  writer,  the  Southern  peo- 
ple have  not  the  slightest  natural  connection 
with  the  Northern  people.  England  receives 
cotton  from  the  South,  and  makes  payment 
chiefly  in  her  own  manufactures,  and  he 
thinks  this  trade  should  be  direct  not  cir- 
cuitous ;  that  it  is  intrusively  diverted  from 
its  proper  direct  channel  by  New  York  and 
the  Northern  States,  whose  intervention  is 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  alike  detrimental 
to  the  South  and  to  England.  The  single 
object  and  business  of  the  South  is  to  grow 
cotton  for  England;  the  natural  action  of 
England  is  to  send  its  ships  to  bring  home 
the  cotton  to  her  shores,  loaded  vrith  Eng- 
lish manu&ctures  to  pay  for  it. 

The  idea  that  the  Southern  people,  who 
speak  the  same  language ;  are  of  the  same 
lineage;  who  are  far  more  homogeneous 
with  those  of  the  North  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  isles  with  each  other ;  who 
live  side  by  side,  witl^  a  common  boundary 
of  thousands  of  miles,  with  a  domestic  trade 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  people,  have 
no  natural  connection  with  the  Northern 
States,  but  have  such  with  the  people  of 
England,  from  whom  thev  are  separated  by 
over  thxee  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  is  a 
rather  startling  proposition.  But  this  writer 
states  it  broadly,  and  adds  that  the  single 
object  and  business  of  the  South  is  to  grow 
cotton  for  England.  This  seems,  in  his  view, 
to  be  a  part  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
Now,  although  the  Southern  people  have  fa- 
vored this  policy  of  growing  cotton  for  Eng- 
land alone,  and  giving  that  country  the  mo- 
nopoly of  its  manufacture,  the  tendency  of 
trade  has  been  to  prevent  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  this  monopoly.  The  Northern  States 
now  manafacture  as  much  cotton,  and  sell 
goods  as  cheap  as  England  did  in  1837,  when 
this  writer  came  to  the  United  Statesj  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  single  business 
of  the  South  was  to  grow  cotton  for  £ng^ 
land. 

K  the  Southern  statesmen  had  clearly  un- 
derstood their  proper  industrial  policy  they 
would  have  promoted  the  manufacture  of 
their  staple  first  among  themselves,  next  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  then  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Great  Britain  having  the 
start  in  this  growing  business  needed  no 
stimulus.  This  policy  would  have  ^ven  the 
planters  four  great  markets  for  their  cotton, 
and  the  competition  of  the  purchasers  would 
have  given  them  a  control  over  the  price 
they  have  never  had.  But  the  whole  policy 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  South  has  been  to 
increase  the  power  of  British  manufacturers 
over  their  rivals  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, thereby  making  Liverpool  the  great 
cotton  market,  and  giving  a  control  of  prices 
to  English  purohasm  which  they  could  not 
^otherwise  have  obtained. 


The  true  policy  of  the  cotton  States  was 
to  favor  the  manufacture  everywhere;  the 
policy  of  England  was  to  crush  it  every- 
where else,  and  to  this  English  policy  the 
Southern  people  gave  their  support  under 
the  specious  title  of  free  trade.  For,  with 
the  advantage  possessed  by  the  English 
manufacturers  in  skill  and  in  machinery, 
they  needed  only  the  prevalence  of  free  trade 
to  extinguish  every  rival  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  the  world.  They  could  then  have 
had  the  raw  material  at  the  lowest  price  at 
which  the  planter  would  make  it.  Fortu- 
nately for  uie  Cotton  States,  the  Northern 
States  persisted  in  the  policy  of  raising  a 
portion  of  the  national  revenue  by  duties 
upon  imported  cotton  goods,  andof  onilding 
up  a  domestic  cotton  manufacture  already 
able  to  work  up  a  full  fifth  of  the  whole  cot- 
ton crop,  and  thereby  to  keep  nearly  a  mil- 
lion bales  off  the  English  market.  They 
thus  maintain  prices  by  increasing  thenum- 
ber  of  purchasers. 

It  is  evident,  then,  whatever  may  be  the 
view  of  the  writer  in  the  Examiner,  that  the 
"  single  object  and  business  of  the  South  *' 
is  not  to  grow  cotton  for  England,  but  to 
grow  it  for  whoever  will  fi;ive  the  best  price 
for  it,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pur- 
chasers by  all  proper  means. 

The  position  of  this  writer,  that  there  id 
'*  not  the  slightest  national  connection ''  be- 
tween the  Southern  and  Northern  States 
of  this  country,  can  scarce  be  surpassed  for 
absurdity  and  want  of  foundation.  The  do- 
mestic trade  carried  on  between  them  is  not 
equalled  by  that  of  any  equal  population 
in  the  world.  The  mutual  accommodation 
in  the  way  of  business  and  credit  has  no- 
where any  parallel.  It  is  not  in  any  degree 
the  incompatibility  of  their  business  rela- 
tions, which  has  produced  the  recent  rup- 
ture. This  rupture  is  due  to  the  movements 
of  disappointea  partisans,  aided  by  the  ex- 
citement of  slavery  discussions.  Apart  from 
political  excitement,  the  business  between 
North  and  South  has  been  not  only  large 
and  harmonious,  but  mutually  beneficial. 
This  mutual  business,  instead  of  being  re- 
stricted by  any  thing  unnatural  in  its  mate- 
rials, its  progress,  or  in  the  relati^  position 
of  the  parties,  has  always  tendea  to  swell 
beyond  its  proper  channels.  The  South  has 
for  the  most  part  taken  a  credit  in  its  pur- 
chasers beyond  what  has  been  allowea  to 
other  dealers.  But  this  has  had  no  tendency 
to  discredit  Southern  purchasers,  who  up  to 
the  date  of  the  disruption  maintained  a  fa- 
vorable position  with  Northern  creditors. 

It  is  a  matter  of  constant  wonder  to  South- 
ern politicians  why  they  receive  their  supply 
of  foreign  goods  mainly  from  New  York. 
The  cotton  goes  directly,  they  know,  from 
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their  ports,  and  it  seems  to  them  that  Eu- 
ropean goods  should  come  directly  to  their 
ports  in  return.  They  think  they  are  in- 
jured, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  benefit. 
The  reason  is  a  purely  commercial  one,  and 
it  governs  the  Southern  merchants  as  well 
as  those  of  New  York.  The  quantity  of 
foreign  goods  which  could  be  sold  in  any 
Soutnem  port  is  not  ^eat  enough  to  war- 
rant that  large  and  vaned  importation  which 
would  fully  meet  the  tastes  and  demands  of 
all  purchasers.  A  merchant  of  Charleston 
would  have  to  ransack  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  to  find  the  assortment  he  wants,  if 
he  should  undertake  direct  importation.  It 
could  not  be  to  the  profit  of  Charleston  im- 
porters to  keep  such  a  stock  of  goods  as 
would  fit  out  the  retail  shops  of  that  city  or 
the  country  depending  on  it.  Foreign  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  forming  their 
opinion  of  the  best  point  for  the  sale  and 
destination  of  their  commodities,  haye  se- 
lected New  York  as  the  place,  and  they  have 
made  it  the  depository  of  vast  quantities  of 
^oods.  The  merchants  of  this  country  hav- 
ing formed  the  same  opinion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  position,  they  have  congregated 
there,  and  the  joint  operation  of  these  parties 
has  made  New  York  not  only  the  chief  re- 
ceptacle of  foreign  eoods  in  our  country, 
but,  perhaps,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
otany  country.  The  merchant  of  any  South- 
em  city  can,  m  one  day's  time,  select  there 
a  greater  variety  of  foreign  goods  than  he 
could  in  three  months,  or,  perhaps,  a  year, 
if  he  were  to  undertake  to  resort  to  the 
sources  whence  they  come.  In  this  way 
Northern  cities  have  lost  some  of  their  ship- 
ping business,  but  the  natural  operations  of 
trade  have  produced  the  result.  The  same 
reasons  which  induce  the  merchants  of  the 
North  to  purchase  foreign  goods  in  New 
York  infiuence  those  of  the  South.  It  is 
the  interest  of  both. 

But  New  York  does  not  derive  its  wealth 
all  or  even  mainly  from  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods.  Having  become  the  grand 
receptacle  of  commodities  from  abroad,  and, 
of  course,  the  resort  of  many  purchasers,  it 
became  also  the  depository  of  domestic  goods 
of  fivefold  the  value  and  quantity.  This 
great  aggregation  of  merchandise  at  New 
York,  however  it  may  in  some  respects 
draw  some  business  from  other  cities  which 
do  business  there,  is  yet  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
these  cities.  It  is  a  commercial  advantage 
to  have  an  entrepot  for  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  commodities,  whether  imported  or 
made  at  home.  Such  markets  arc  found  in 
every  country,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
every  district.  They  are  not  without  their 
disadvantages,  and  the  power  they  obtain 


over  trade  and  industry  is  often  wielded 
more  for  their  own  special  benefit  than  for 
those  of  commerce  or  industry.  They  are 
a  special  result  of  free  internal  trade  like 
that  which  has  prevailed  in  the  United 
States.  Before  the  war  of  navigation  acts 
and  tarifis  for  protection  of  industry  com- 
menced, the  commerce  of  the  world  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  one  or  two  cities,  or 
countries,  takine  the  lead,  and  for  a  time 
absorbing  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the 
world.  Such  were  T^e  and  Carthage  in 
ancient  times,  and  Vemce  and  the  Hanseatic 
cities  in  modem  days. 

The  reason  wh^  Southern  merchants  pur> 
chase  their  supphes  of  foreign  goods  in  New 
York  may  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that 
they  find  it  for  their  advantage  so  to 'do. 
These  goods  would  have  been  charged  with 
no  higher  rates  of  duty  at  Charleston  or  New 
Orleans  than  at  New  York,  and  might  of 
course  have  been  imported  at  Southern  ports 
with  a  saving  of  New  York  profits,  and  ex- 
penses and  freights  thence  southward.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  has  been  that  the  south 
does  not  consume  European  goods  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  or  .profitable  to  im- 
port them  directly.  The  largest  amount  of 
importations  made  in  a  Southern  port  is  at 
New  Orleans,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
large  portion  of  these  are  by  merchants  of 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati. 

The  writer  in  the  Examiner  is  mistaken, 
then,  when  he  alleys  that  the  Southern 
trade  with  Great  Bntain  ''  is  intrusively  di- 
verted from  its  proper  direct  channel  by 
New  York  and  the  Northern  States,"  whose 
intervention  he  avers  to  be  *'  wholly  unnec- 
essary, and  alike  detrimental  to  the  South 
and  to  England."  Nothing  can  be  said  of 
this  trade  more  truly  than  that  it  has  found 
its  own  channels  by  the  free  choice  of  those 
most  interested  in  it.  The  markets  of  Eu- 
rope were  as  free  to  the  Southern  as  to  the 
Northern  importer,  and  the  duties  at  all  our 
ports  were  the  same.  Why  cUd  not  the 
Southern  merchants  avail  themselves  of 
this,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  South  produced 
all  the  cotton,  which  is  the  chief  item  in  the 
payment  of  our  exports?  What  possible 
advantage  had  the  North,  originally,  by 
which  it  could  intrude  into  this  business  and 
divert  it  to  New  York  P  In  the  view  taken 
of  this  subject  by  this  writer,  and  by  many 
Southern  politicians,  no  sound  reason  or  ex- 
planation can  be  assigned  why  there  is  so 
little  direct  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
South.  If  the  Southern  people  bad  to  pay 
duties  in  proportion  to  their  consumption  of 
foreign  goods,  the  Northern  people  had  to 
pay  in  the  same  proportion.  The  Southern 
merchants,  guided  certainly  by  their  inter- 
ests, have  purchased  the  supplies  needed  by 
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their  customers  at  the  North,  and  thieflv 
consisting  of  Northern  manufactures,  al- 
though loreign  goods  could  have  heen  im- 
Sorted  by  them  u  interest  or  advantage  had 
ictated  that  course.  Whilst  merchuits  of 
the  South  and  their  customers  were  pursu- 
ing this  mode  of  supplying  their  ifrants, 
Southern  politicians  ana  speculative  writers 
upon  political  economy  were  insisting  that  a 
grievous  and  special  wrong  was  done  to  that 
section.  They  urged  that  all  the  Northern 
manufactured  goods  were  affected  by  the 
high  duties  upon  foreign  commodities,  and 
that  of  course  the  extra  price  was  a  burden 
upon  the  South.  But  this  burden  fell  also 
upon  the  Northern  people,  and  as  each  party 
would  incur  it  onlv  in  proportion  to  what 
was  consumed,  at  least  eight-tenths  would 
feu  on  the  Northern  people  as  the  chief  con- 
sumers, from  their  greater  number,  their 
colder  climate,  more  varied  industry,  and 
the  absence  of  slaves. 

-  At  no  time  could  it  occur  that  the  South 
would  have  to  pay  more  than  in  proportion 
to  its  consumption,  whether  of  the  burden  of 
duties  or  of  increased  prices ;  and  the  choice 
of  purchasing  at  home  or  abroad  was  alwavs 
open ;  the  same  choice  which  was  free  to  tne 
Northern  people,  that  of  purchasing  the  for- 
eign article  with  the  duty  imposed,  or  the 
domestic  article  at  the  manufacturers'  prices. 
The  only  ground  of  complaint,  then,  for  the 
South  would  be  that  the  tariff  discriminated 
against  the  South  by  imposing  heavier  duties 
upon  the  special  articles  consumed  chiefly  by 
the  Southern  people,  or  that  the  duties  were 
heavier  than  necessary  to  raise  the  required 
amount  of  revenue.  Our  tariffs  have  con- 
tained no  duties  discriminating  against  the 
South,  and  none  which  did  not  lean  more 
heavily  upon  the  Northern  people  who  were 
not  manufacturers  than  upon  those  of  the 
South.  It  is  true  that  the  strict  line  of  rev- 
enue duties  has  not  been  pursued  in  con- 
structing our  tariffs,  the  deviations  being 
intended  to  promote  the  growth  of  such  de- 
partments or  production  as  were  most  im- 
portant to  our  national  independence.  But 
this  burden  fell  most  strongly  upon  the  pop- 
vlation  of  the  North,  not  only  as  much  the 
largest,  but  also  as  being  the  largest  con- 
sumers pet  capita. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  tariffs  have  in- 
flicted no  burden  upon  the  South,  but  that 
which  has  fallen  more  heavily  upon  the 
North,  and  in  no  instance  more  tnan  the 
proper  share  of  the  public  revenue,  and  that 
the  merchants  of  the  South  have  better  un- 
derstood the  interests  of  the  South  than  the 
politicians  and  writers  upon  political  econ- 
omy. It  was  well  known  to  the  merchants 
as  well  as  to  many  of  the  planters  them- 
selves, that  a  lai'ge  proportion  of  the  com- 


modities procured  at  the  North  ooold  not 
be  obtained  at  all  in  fo!reign  countries,  or 
not  of  equal  quality,  and  as  well  suited  to 
the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  South.  Cuba 
and  other  Southern  agricultural  regions, 
which  have  as  free  access  to  other  muliets, 
as  ours  import  largely  from  this  country, 
Cuba  alone  taking  to  the  value  of  upwards 
of  eleven  million  of  dollars. 

But  we  do  not  rest  on  such  considerations 
as  these  our  denial  that  the  '*  intervention 
of  New  York  and  the  Northern  States  is 
unnecessary  and  alike  detrimental  to  the 
South  and  England."  It  is  a  very  narrow 
and  inadequate  view  of  this  business  which 
sugffested  such  a  remark,  and  the  other  al- 
ready quoted,  that  the  "  single  object  and 
business  of  the  South  is  to  grow  cotton  for 
England — ^the  natural  action  of  England  is 
to  send  sMps  to  bring  home  the  cotton, 
laden  with  English  manufactures  to  pay  for 
it."  Now  this  is  so  far  from  being  true  or 
correct,  that  the  Cotton  States,  with  their 
seven  million  of  inhabitants,  nearly  one- 
half  of  whom  are  slaves,  do  not  and  cannot 
take  English  manufactures  for  their  cotton. 
The  manufactures  with  which  England  pays 
for  the  cotton  she  takes  are  consumed  by 
the  twenty-four  million  of  our  people  who 
do  not  live  in  the  Cotton  States,  and  mainly 
by  the  nineteen  million  who  inhabit  the 
North  and  West.  Those  people  residing 
out  of  the  Cotton  States  furnish  the  cotton 
planters  with  food,  agricultural  implements, 
furniture,  and  innumerable  articles  of  the 
product  of  men,  labor,  skill,  and  machinery, 
on  terms  as  favorable,  all  things  considered, 
as  they  could  be  obtained  for  elsewhere,  and 
nearly  to  the  full  extent  of  the  whole  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  To  pay  for  this  purchase 
of  commodities  from  their  sister  States,  they 
turn  over  their  whole  product  of  cotton,  one- 
fifth  of  which  is  retained  for  manufacture  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  one-fifth 
is  sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  three- 
fifths  are  sent  to  England,  in  payment  for 
which  England  returns  an  amount  of  com- 
modities suitable  chiefly  to  the  supply  of 
the  Northern  markets.  This  indirect  mode 
of  paying  for  the  cotton  taken  by  England 
adas  nothing  to  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
for  that  goes  direct  from  the  Southern  ports, 
whilst  it  gives  to  England  a  market  for  the 
very  kind  of  goods  which  afford  the  most 
profit,  amongst  a  population  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  Cotton  States,  a 
people  who  are  thus  made  large  consumers 
of  the  best  and  finest  products  of  English 
skill  in  manufacture.  If  a  direct  trade  be- 
tween England  and  the  Cotton  States  were 
attempted,  by  no  possibility  could  purchasers 
be  found  there  for  English  goods  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  pay  for  the  cotton.    This  trade 
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lias  long  flinoe  found  its  proper  channels — 
those  wmeh  are  most  satisfactory  to  the  mass 
of  the  parties  concerned,  and  especially  to 
tiiose  woo  best  understand  its  operation. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  articles  furnished 
by  the  Northern  to  the  Cotton  States  shows 
that  a  very  large  proportion  is  in  fact  wholly 
nnaffectea  by  the  duties  of  the  national 
tariff,  whilst  the  prices  are  greatly  reduced 
by  severe  domestic  competition.  And  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  there  is 
competition  between  a  foreign  and  domestic 
article,  the  foreign  always  rises  in  price 
when  the  domestic  competition  is  extin- 
guished or  removed.  There  is  no  more 
effectual  mode  of  keeping  down  foreign 
prices  than  by  estabiishmg  a  competition  at 
nome. 

We  denv,  then,  most  distinctly,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  facts,  Uiat  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  in  so  far  as 
the  Cotton  States  are  concerned,  is  either 
detrimental  to  them  or  to  England,  or  that 
there  has  been  any  unnecessary  intrusion 
on  the  part  of  New  York  or  the  Northern 
States.  This  trade  has  taken  its  whole 
shape,  course,  and  proportions  from  the 
combined  action  of  the  parties  actually  con- 
cerned, governed  as  they  have  been  by  what 
they  regarded  as  their  interest.  This  upon 
the  principles  of  free  trade  should  be  re- 
garded as  conclusive.  The  duties  imposed 
by  the  national  tariffs  never  deprived  the 
Cotton  States  of  their  right  to  supply  their 
wants  by  importation  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; nor  were  the  duties  heavier  on  the 
average  than  were  needful  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  the  national  revenue.  jBesides 
the  duties  upon  iron,  and  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  although  at  times  greater  than  if  im- 
posed for  revenue  alone,  fell  upon  a  larger 
population  out  of  the  Cotton  States  who  were 
not  manufacturers  of  iron,  nor  of  woollen  nor 
cotton  goods,  nor  in  fact  manufacturers  at 
all,  than  the  whole  population  of  the  cotton- 
planting  region.  The  population  employed 
m  agriculture  out  of  diat  region  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  that  in  it,  and  individually 
they  consume  double  as  much  iron,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  goods.  The  Northern 
people  have  imposed  no  heavy  dnties  upon 
those  of  the  South  of  which  they  have  not 
borne  by  far  the  heaviest  share,  nor  anv  the 
policy  of  which  would  not  have  greatly  fa- 
vored the  Southern  people  if  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  it. 

The  cities  of  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cincin- 
BBti,  Louisville  and  other  towns  in  toe  States 
bring  on  the  Ohio  ftiver,  furnish  the  Cotton 
States  on  the  Mississippi  with  an  immense 
variety  of  manufactures  suitable  for  their 
use,  which  could  not,  taken  altogether,  be 
obtained  from  England  and  distributed  to 


them  at  a  less  rate  and  of  equal  quality,  even 
if  free  of  duty.  This  is  equally  true  of  a 
laree  proportion  of  the  commodities  fur- 
nished to  the  Cotton  States  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  on  the  Atlantic  by  the  manu- 
fiicturers  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
New  England.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  higher  prices  of  American  manu&ctures, 
such  as  are  furnished  from  those  States  to 
the  Cotton  States,  their  very  existence  and 
success  has  much  reduced  the  commercial 
prices  of  the  corresponding  European  arti- 
cles, and  thereby  greatly  diminished  the  bur- 
den of  the  duties  by  lessening  the  costs  o( 
the  articles  on  whicn  the  duties  are  imposed. 

It  is  grossly  absurd,  then,  in  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  Examiner  to  contend 
that  the  import  of  cotton  into  England 
should  be  direct  in  regard  to  the  English 
exports  which  pay  for  the  cotton.  Tbe 
trade,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  in  the  shape 
which  is  most  for  the  advantage  of  those  di- 
rectly interested;  and  if  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  these  relations  shall  continue, 
England  will  find  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cotton  she  imports  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  in  gold,  making  a  heavy  drain  upon  the 
basis  of  her  currency.  The  Northern  States 
are  quite  prepared  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves, if  their  present  trade  with  the  South 
is  taken  from  them,  and  as  soon  as  this  oc- 
curs the  British  goods  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  shut  out  of  the  Northern  ports.  This  is 
already  fbreshadowed  by  the  shipment  to 
this  country  of  larger  amounts  of  gold  than 
can  be  demanded  by  any  balance  of  trade, 
by  the  actual  diminution  of  the  import  of 
British  goods,  and  by  the  passage  of  a  tariff 
increasing  the  duties  and  making  them  spe- 
cific. 

Not  less  grossly  absurd  is  this  writer's  as- 
sertion in  respect  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Cotton  States  that  "  slavery  has  nothing  to 
do  either  with  its  origin  or  continuance. 
The  eav9a  emuans  from  the  beginning  and 
throughout  has  been  the  tariff."*  Now 
whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  small 
number  of  politicians  who  have  participated 
and  cofiducted  this  revolution,  whether 
chiefly  actuated  by  ambition,  or  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  defeat,  or  jealousy  of  the 
overshadowing  power  of  the  North,  or  dif- 
fering opinions  on  commercial  policy,  or 
whatever  motives  stimulated  them  person- 
ally in  their  rash  movement,  the  instrument 
by  which  they  effected  it  was  slavery  alone, 
without  this  the  disruption  could  not  have 
been  accomplished,  and  without  it  the  rebel- 
lion could  not  be  sustained  an  hour.  And 
whenever  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  se- 

*  See  *'  The  Pbiloeophy  of  Secsaiion  *'  io  No. 
878. 
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ceding  States  are  entirely  satisfied  that  their 
rights  as  slaveholders  are  secure  from  inva- 
sion hy  the  North,  nothing  ^irill  keep  them 
from  taking  their  position  again  in  the  Union. 

The  assertion  that  slavery  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  recent  political  disturbance, 
stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  floods 
of  verbal,  oratorical  and  printed  discussions 
upon  the  subject  which  has  been  poured 
upon  tibie  country  for  the  last  three  months 
for  legislatures,  conventions,  public  meet- 
ings, from  pulpits,  from  the  public  journals, 
from  books,  pamphlets,  and  from  the  tongues 
of  all  talkers,  male  and  female,  in  all  places, 
high  and  low.  If  that  writer  had  been 
doomed  to  hear  and  read  what  has  been  said 
and  printed  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  con- 
nection with  secession  in  this  country,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  he  would  have  been 
in  no  condition  of  body  or  mind  to  make 
such  rash  assertions — ^he  would  have  been  a 
used-up  man. 

How  litUe  he  appreciates  the  tendencies 
of  the  present  agitation  is  evinced  by  his 
prophecy,  that  in  proper  time  the  Southern 
people  wiU,  if  secession  takes  place,  be  led 
to  adopt  the  policy  just  goin^  into  effect  in 
Bussia,  where  the  serfs,  by  millions,  are  now 
receiving  their  liberty.  The  present  race  of 
masters  in  the  South  assert  that  African 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  is  the 
very  foundation  of  sound  and  pure  society, 
the  very  acme  of  civilization.  They  assert 
that  society,  as  it  exists  in  those  parts  of  this 
country  where  slavery  does  not  prevail,  is  a 
failure,  and  that  society  as  it  is  constituted 
in  the  Slave  States  is  a  model.  According 
to  their  view  tiie  African  is  rightly,  morally, 
religiously,  socially  and  politically  destined 
to  perpetual  servitude  as  property.  They 
scout  the  idea  of  emancipation,  however  re- 
mote, as  a  thing  at  no  time  desirable,  and 
not  to  be  aimed  at  either  in  the  interests  of 
master  or  slave. 

The  writer  in  the  Examiner  concludes  by 
remarking  that  *' Owing  to  the  monopoly 
which  the  tariff  has  conferred  on  the  North, 
all  the  transactions  of  the  South  are  liqui- 
dated at  New  York,  and  there  the  English 
houses  have  established  their  grsat  agen- 
cies ; "  and  he  cautions  the  English  public 
against  the  tendency  of  the  '*  public  organs 
to  take  l^eir  tone  of  opinion  from  these 
sources."  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  great  agencies  in  New  York  are  as 
well  informed  and  as  disinterested  as  the 
writer  in  the  Examiner,  One  thing,  at 
least,  they  may  be  presumed  to  understand, 
and  that  is  the  proper  place  to  establish  their 
agencies.     They    know   that   the   cotton 


shipped  to  England  goes  upon  Northern  ac- 
count, and  that  the  proceeas  of  cotton  sold 
in  Eneland  go  to  pay  for  commodities  pur- 
chased by  the  cotton  planters  in  the  States 
north  of  t^em  \  and  they  know  that  these 
proceeds  come  over  in  English  goods,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  are  consumed  north  of  the 
Cotton  States.  They  establish  their  agencies 
in  New  York  because  it  is  the  natural  centre 
of  this  great  trade,  determined  by  the  natu- 
ral operation  of  unrestricted  free  trade  in 
the  United  States. 

England  cannot  mend  this  matter  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  her  trade  are  concerned. 
The  inclination  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  and  Middle  States  is  to  manufacture  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  others;  and 
whilst  they  have  succeeded  in  supplying  the 
Southern  people  with  commodities  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  them,  the  influence  of 
the  South  has  kept  open  in  the  North  for 
English  goods  a  market  fSsir  more  important 
than  the  South  itself  could  offer.  The  alarm 
exhibited  about  the  tariff  just  enacted 
has  no  foundation.  The  intention  was  to 
return  to  spedflc  duties,  and  not  considera- 
bly to  increase  the  burden.  It  has,  doubt- 
less, been  prepared  with  too  much  haste,  as 
most  of  the  previous  tariffs  were,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  correct  such  errors  as  time 
and  experience  may  show  to  exist.  It  is 
very  easy  to  prove  that  specific  duties  are 
vei'y  heavy  by  selecting  special  articles  for 
that  purpose ;  but  merchants  knowing  the 
operations  of  the  duty  take  care,  in  their 
importations,  to  avoid  the  particular  articles 
thus  affected.  As  the  experience  of  Europe 
is  in  favor  of  specific  duties  where  the  object 
is  revenue,  it  is  natural  that,  in  this  country, 
we  should  desire  to  return  to  a  system  to 
which  England,  France,  Germany  and  other 
nations  are  indebted  for  their  revenue  by 
customs. 

Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  British 
customs  are  the  product  of  specific  duties. 
If  this  tariff  shall  be  found  to  have  greatiy 
increased  the  duties  upon  particular  articles, 
this  will  no  doubt  be  corrected;  but  no 
amount  of  clamor  can  bring  about  a  return 
to  the  system  of  custom-house  valuations 
as  it  has  existed,  with  its  multiped  abuses 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  jBut  we  be- 
lieve there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  adjusting 
the  duties  by  specifics  when  they  are  appli- 
cable upon  the  average  prices  of  the  articles 
for  the  last  ten  years.  We  know  that  many 
of  the  rates  in  the  Morrill  tariff  were  so  ad- 
justed, the  object  b^g  not  to  increase  the 
duty  but  to  render  it  steady. 
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From  The  Exammer. 

The  History  of  Engkmdfrom  the  Aecesnon 
of  James  the  Second,  ay  Lord  Macaulay. 
Vol.  V.  iklited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trer- 
elyan.    Longman  and  Co. 

Except  account  of  the  preparations  for  a 
new  contest  with  France,  a  few  points  of 
minor  detail,  and  a  summary,  if  summary 
was  needed,  of  the  character  of  his  chief 
hero,  Lord  Macaulay  lived  to  complete  his 
History  as  far  as  to  the  death  of  William 
the  Third.  The  posthumous  volume  now  be- 
fore us,  which  includes  a  full  general  index 
to  the  whole  work,  continues  the  narrative 
from  the  2nd  of  December,  1697,  Thanks- 
giving Day  for  the  Peace  secured  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick.  We  have  in  it  the  spirit 
of  the  debates  of  three  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment, together  with  the  concurrent  foreign 
policy  of  the  king,  told  in  three  chapters 
that  are,  like  their  predecessors,  bright  with 
antithesis.  Here  we  may  again  enjoy  all 
that  abrupt  contrast  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  depiction  of  character,  which  has  secured 
for  Lord  Macaulay's  masterpiece  a  lasting 
popularity,  but  has  deprived  it  of  at  least 
some  part  of  the  confidence  due  to  the  re- 
sults of  inquiry  by  an  acute  mind  into  facts 
collected  with  a  bookworm's  industry,  and 
grouped  with  a  rare  sense  of  their  value  in 
relation  to  each  other.  The  first  break  in 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  occurs  at  Wil- 
liam's abrupt  prorogation  of  the  Parliament, 
that  had  passed  from  a  warm  contest  between 
the  two  Houses  to  a  second  attack  upon 
Lord  Chancellor  Somers  and  on  other  friends 
of  the  king.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  finished 
account  of  the  death  in  the  following  year, 
1701,  of  James  the  Second,  of  the  recogni- 
tion by  Louis  of  the  Pretender,  and  of  the 
feeling  aroused  in  England  by  that  act.  In 
the  midst  of  the  ensuing  general  election 
the  revised  part  of  the  History  ends.  It  is 
followed  by  Lord  Macaulay's  first  sketch  for 
his  narrative  of  William's  death  in  1702. 
These  are  its  closing  paragraphs : — 

"  The  king  meanwhile  was  sinking  fast. 
Albemarle  had  arrived  at  Kensington  from 
the  Hague,  eithausted  bv  rapid  travelling. 
His  master  kindly  bade  him  go  to  rest  for 
some  hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to 
make  his  report.  That  report  was  in  all  re- 
spects satisfiactory.  The  States  General 
were  in  the  best  temper ;  the  troops,  the 
provbions,  and  the  magazines  were  in  the 
oest  order.    Every  thing  was  in  readiness 


for  an  early  campaign.  William  received 
the  intelligence  with  the  calmness  of  a  man 
whose  work  was  done.  He  was  under  no 
illusion  as  to  his  danger.  *  I  am  fast  draw- 
ing,' he  said,  <  to  my  end.'  His  end  was 
worthy  of  his  life.  His  intellect  was  not  for 
a  moment  clouded.  His  fortitude  was  the 
more  admirable  because  he  was  not  willing 
to  die.  He  had  verv  lately  said  to  one  oi 
those  whom  he  most  loved :  *  You  know  that 
I  never  feared  death ;  there  have  been  times 
when  I  should  have  wished  it  *,  but,  now  that 
this  great  new  prospect  is  opening  before 
me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a  little  longer.' 
Yet  no  weakness,  no  querulousness,  dis* 
graced  the  noble  close  of  that  noble  career. 
To  the  physicians  the  king  returned  his 
thanks  graciously  and  gently.  *  I  know 
that  you  have  done  all  that  slull  and  learn- 
ing could  do  for  me :  but  the  case  is  beyond 
your  art ;  and  I  submit.'  From  the  words 
which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to  be  fre^ 
quently  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  Burnet 
and  Tenison  remained  many  hours  in  the 
sick-room.  He  professed  to  them  his  firm 
belief  in  the  trutn  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  received  the  sacrament  from  their  hands 
with  great  seriousness.  The  antechambers 
were  crowded  all  night  with  lords  and  privy 
councillors.  He  ordered  several  of  them  to 
be  called  in,  and  exerted  himself  to  take 
leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind  and  cheerful 
words. 

"  Amon^  the  English  who  were  admitted 
to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire  and  Ormond. 
But  there  were  in  the  crowd  those  who  felt 
as  no  Englishman  could  feel,  friends  of  his 
youth  who  had  been  true  to  him,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  ;  who  had  served  him  with 
unalterable  fidelity  when  his  Secretaries  of 
State,  his  Treasury  and  his  Admiralty  had 
betrayed  him ;  who  had  never  on  any  field 
of  battle,  or  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with 
loathsome  and  deadly  disease,  shrunk  from 
placing  their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save 
his,  and  whose  truth  he  had  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  popularity  rewarded  with  bounteous 
munificence.  He  strained  his  feeble  voice 
to  thank  Auverquerque  for  the  afiectionatc 
and  loyal  services  of  thirty  years.  To  Al- 
bemarle he  gave  the  keys  of  his  closet,  and 
of  his  private  drawers.  *  You  know,'  he 
said, '  wnat  to  do  with  them.'  By  this  time 
he  could  scarcely  respire.  'Can  this,'  he 
said  to  the  physicians,  '  last  long  ? '  He  was 
told  that  the  end  was  approaching.  He 
swallowed  a  cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinck. 
Those  were  his  last  articulate  words.  Ben- 
tinck instantly  came  to  the  bedside,  bent 
down,  and  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  king's 
mouth.  The  lips  of  the  dying  man  moved; 
but  nothing  could  be  heard.    The  king  took 
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the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend,  and  pressed 
it  tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that  moment, 
no  doubt)  all  that  had  cast  a  slight  passing 
cloud  over  their  long  and  pure  friendship 
was  forgotten.  It  was  now  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning.  He  closed  his 
eyesy  and  gasped  for  breath.  The  bishops 
knelt  down  and  read  the  commendatory 
prayer.  When  it  ended  William  was  no 
more. 

When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was 
found  that  he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small 
piece  of  black  silk  riband.  The  lords  in  wait- 
ing ordered  it  to  be  taken  ofL  It  contained  a 
gold  ring  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary." 

The  period  included  in  this  volume  yields 
two  subjects  peculiarly  suited  to  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  vivid  manner  of  depicting  history,, 
the  visit  of  Czar  Peter  to  England,  and  the 
tale  of  Paterson's  unhappy  Darien  scheme. 
The  state  of  Muscovy  before  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great  is  represented  by  a  few  clear 
touches  :— 

*'The  English  embassies  had  historians 
whose  narratives  may  still  be  read  with  in- 
terest. Those  historians  described  vividly, 
•and  sometimes  bitterly,  the  savage  ignorance 
and  the  squalid  povertv  of  the  barbarous 
country  in  which  they  had  sojourned.  In 
that  country,  the^  said,  there  was  neither 
literature  nor  science,  neither  school  nor 
college.  It  was  not  till  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  invention  of  printing 
•that  a  single  printing-press  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Russian  empire;  and  that 
printing-press  had  speedily  perished  in  a  fire 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  kindled 
by  the  priests.  Even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  library  of  a  prelate  of  the  first 
dignity  consisted  of  a  few  manuscripts. 
Those  manuscripts  too,  were  in  lone  rolls : 
for  the  art  of  bookbinding  was  unknown. 
The  best-educated  men  could  barely  read 
and  wiite.  It  was  much  if  the  secretary  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  direction  of  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  powers  had  a  sufficient 
smattering  of  Dog  Latin  to  make  himself 
understood.  The  arithmetic  was  the  arith- 
metic of  the  dark  ages.  The  denary  nota- 
tion was  unknown.  Even  in  the  imperial 
treasury  the  computations  were  made  by  the 
help  of  balls  strung  on  wires.  Hound  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  there  was  a  blaze 
of  gold  and  jewels :  but  even  in  his  most 
splendid  palaces  were  to  be  found  the  filth 
and  misery  of  an  Irish  cabin.  So  late  as 
the  year  1663,  the  gentlemen  of  the  retinue 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  were,  in  the  city  of 
Moscow,  thrust  into  a  single  bedroom,  and 
were  told  that,  if  they  did  not  remain  to- 
gether, they  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  rats. 


**  Such  was  the  report  which  the  English 
legations  made  of  what  they  had  seen  an^ 
sufiered  in  Russia ;  and  their  evidence  was 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  which  the 
Russian  legations  made  in  England.  The 
strangers  spoke  no  civilized  language. 
Their  garb,  their  gestures,  their  salutations, 
had  a  wild  and  barbarous  character.  The 
ambassador  and  the  grandees  who  accom- 
panied him  were  so  gorgeous  that  all  Lon- 
don crowded  to  stare  at  them,  and  so  filthy 
that  nobody  dared  to  touch  them.  They 
came  to  the  court  balls  dropping  pearls,  and 
vermin.  It  was  said  that  one  envoy  cudg- 
elled the  lords  of  his  train  whenever  they 
soiled  or  lost  anv  part  of  their  finery,  and 
that  another  had  with  difficulty  been  pre- 
vented from  putting  his  son  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  shaving  and  dressing  after  the 
French  fashion." 

Of  Peter  himself,  as  he  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, Lord  Macaulay's  account  recalls  by  its 
bright  coloring  and  faultless  grouping  a  pic> 
ture  by  Mr.  Maclise.  His  majesty,  who  to 
ensure  to  himself  a  strictly  private  view  of  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  climbed  to 
the  leads  and  peeped  through  a  small  win* 
dow : — 

"  Heard  with  great  interest  the  royal  as* 
sent  given  to  a  bill  for  raising  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  .pounds  by  land  tax,  and 
learned  with  amazement  that  this  8um» 
though  larger  by  one-half  than  the  whole 
revenue  which  he  could  wring  from  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  immense  empire  of  which  he 
was  absolute  master,  was  but  a  small  part  of 
what  the  Commons  of  England  voluntarily 
granted  every  year  to  their  constitutional 
king. 

'*  William  judiciously  humored  the  whims 
of  his  illustrious  guest,  and  stole  to  Norfolk 
Street  so  quietly  that  nobody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood recognized  his  majesty  in  the  thin 
gentleman  who  got  out  of  the  modest-look- 
ing coach  at  the  czar's  lodgings.  The  czar 
returned  the  visit  with  the  same  precautions, 
and  was  admitted  int6  Kensington  House 
by  a  back  door.  It  was  afterwards  known 
that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  fine  pictures 
with  which  the  palace  was  adorned.  But 
over  the  chimney  of  the  royal  sitting-room 
was  a  plate  which  by  an  ingenious  machinery, 
indicated  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and 
with  this  plate  he  was  in  raptures.   « 

'<  He  soon  became  weary  of  his  residence. 
He  found  that  he  was  too  far  from  the  ob- 
jects of  his  curiosity,  and  too  near  to  the 
crowds  to  which  he  was  himself  an  object  of 
curiosity.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Bept- 
ford,  and  was  there  lodged  in  the  house  of 
John  £vel; . ,  a  house  which  had  long  been 
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a  &Torite  leaort  of  men  of  letters^  men  of !  ing  men,  who  asmradly  w«nt«d  ndther  nst- 
taste,  and  men  of  science.  Heie  Peter  gaTe  I  uxal  courage  nor  |mlmc  spirit,  would  hare 
iiimself  up  to  his  fiiYorite  pursuits.  He  been  able  to  protect  their  own  hearths  and  al- 
narigated  a  yacht  CTery  day  up  and  down '  tan  against  an  invader.  An  invader  came» 
the  river.  His  apartment  waaerowded  with  \  bringing  with  him  an  army  small  and  ex- 
models  of  three  deckers,  and  two  deckers, .  hansted  by  a  march  over  the  snow  of  the 
frigates,  aloops,  and  fireahips."  Alps,  but  familiar  with  battles  and  sieges. 

Evelyn  did  not  think  much  of  his  tenant:  ^^  ^«  ^^^  of  this  army  he  traversed  the 
,,.  '  .  ji  ji  ^  •  ^1.  V  ^  »  penmsula  to  and  firo,  gained  a  succession  of 
**It  Has,  indeed,  not  in  the  character  of  ketones  against  immense  numerical  odda, 
tenant  that  the  czar  was  likely  to  gain  the  -q  .     .      .  .     _  _     . 


good  word  of  civilized  men.  With  all  the 
high  qualities  which  were  peculiar  to  himself, 
he  had  all  the  filthy  habits  which  were  then 
common  among  ma  countrymen.  To  the 
end  of  his  life,  while  disciplining  armies, 
founding  schools,  framing  codes,  organizing 
tribunals,  building  cities  in  deserts,  joining 
distant  seas  by  artificial  rivers,  he  hved  in 
his  palace  like  a  hog  in  a  sty ;  and,  when  he 
was  entertained  by  other  sovereigns,  never 
failed  to  leave  on  their  tapestried  walls  and 
velvet  state  beds  unequivocal  proof  that  a 
savage  had  been  there.  Evelyn's  house  was 
left  in  such  a  state  that  the  treasury  quieted 
his  complaints  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.'* 

No  man  is  treated  in  these  pages  with 
more  scorn  than  Sunderland.  His  son.  Lord 
Spencer,  after  a  word  of  respect  for  his  love 
of  books,  appears  only  as  a  too  passionate 
Whig  who  could  see  no  danger  to  liberty 
except  from  kings ;  and  the  romantic  story 
of  his  daughter's  faithfulness  to  her  pro- 
scribed husband,  Clancarty,  who  was  hunted 
down  by  her  brother  and  dragged  from  her 
arms  to  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  episodes  that  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  knew  how  to  employ  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  desire  for  reduction  of  the  standing 
army,  warmly  expressed  by  the  country,  and 
which  at  one  time  drove  William  into  a  de- 
termination to  resign  the  English  crown, 
could  not  be  flatly  opposed  by  Somers,  al- 
though action  upon  it  was  moderated  by  his 
tact.  The  dread  of  a  Prietorian  guard  is 
extinct  in  England,  but  faith  in  the  power 
of  a  national  militia  is  reviving.  Lord  Ma- 
eaulay,  however,  in  4iis  most  emphatic  way 
dwells  on  the  fact ''  that  the  occasional  sol- 
dier is  no  match  for  the  general  soldier." 
Against  the  pleas  for  a  standing  army,  men 
urged  the  patriotism  and  the  prowess  of  a  na- 
tional militia.    But,  says  the  historian  : — 

"  The  finest  militia  that  ever  existed  was 
probably  that  of  Italy  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  fight- 


slaughtered  the  hardy  youth  of  Latium  like 
sheep,  by  tens  of  thousands,  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  continued  during  sixteen 
years  to  maintain  himself  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try, and  was  never  dislodged  till  he  had  by  a 
cruel  discipline  gradually  taught  his  adversa- 
ries how  to  resist  him. 

"  It  was  idle  to  repeat  the  names  of  great 
battles  won,  in  the  middle  ages,  by  men  who 
did  not  make  war  their  chief  calling ;  those 
battles  proved  only  that  one  militia  might 
beat  another,  and  not  that  a  militia  could 
beat  a  regular  army.    As  idle  was  it  to  de- 
claim about  the  camp  at  Tilbury.    AVe  had 
indeed  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  spirit  which 
all  classes  of  Enghshmen,  gentlemen  and 
yeomen,  peasants  and  burgesses,  had  so  sig- 
nally displayed  in  the  great  crisis  of  15B& 
But  we  had  also  reason  to  be  thankful  that,  * 
with  all  their  spirit,  they  were  not  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Spanish  battalions. 
Somers  related  an  anecdote,  well  worthy  to 
be  remembered,  which  had  been  preserved 
by  tradition  in  the  noble  house  of  I)e  Vere. 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  that 
house,  a  captain  who  had  acquired  much  ex- 
perience and  much  fame  in  the  Netherlands, 
nad,  in  the  crisis  of  peril,  been  summoned 
back  to  England  by  Elizabeth,  and  rode  with 
her  through  the  endless  ranks  of  shouting 
pikemen.    She  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  army.    *  It  is,'  ho  said,  *  a  bruvo 
army.'    There  was  somethinff  in  his  tone  or 
manner  which  showed  that  ne  meant  more 
than  his  words  expressed.    The  queen  in- 
sisted on  his  speaking  out.    *  Madam,'  he 
said,  *Your  Grace's  army  is  brave  indeed. 
I  have  not  in  the  world  the  name  of  a  cow- 
ard ;  and  yet  I  am  the  greatest  coward  here. 
All  these  fine  follows  are  praying  that  the 
enemy  moy  land,  and  that  there  may  be  a 
battle ;  and  I,  who  know  that  enemy  well, 
cannot  think  of  such  a  battle  without  dis- 
may.'   De  Vere  was  doubtless  in  the  right. 
The  Duke  of  Parma,  indeed,  would  not  have 
subjected  our  country ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that,  if  he  had  efiected  a  landing, 
the  island  would  have  been  the  theatre  of  a 
war  greatly  resembling  that  which  Hannibal 
waged  in  Italy,  and  thot  the  invaders  would 
not  have  been  driven  out  till  many  cities  had 
been  sacked,  till  mony  counties  had  been 
wasted,  and  till  multitudes  of  our  stout- 
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From  The  Examiner. 

The  Medical  Mi83umary  in  China;  aNar* 
rative  of  Twenty  Years*  Eamerience,  By 
WilUam  Lockhart,  F.ILC.S.,  F.ILG.S., 
etc.    Hurst  and  Blackett 

BUBINO  the  score  of  years  which  he  spent 
in  China,  Mr.  Lockhart  had  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable opportunities  for  studying  the  hab- 
its of  the  people.  He  had  representatiTes 
of  almost  every  class  of  society  under  his 
medical  eye,  and  they,  with  the  gratitude 
of  cured  patients,  opened  to  him  many  ways 
of  intelligence.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
special  matter  which  he  wishes  to  make  pub- 
lic, he  gives  on  many  other  subjects  more 
complete  information  than  has  hitherto  been 
afforded. 

Of  the  teftphonses  he  writes  an  amusing 
description.  Every  Chinaman  goes  to  his 
tea-house,  either  to  talk  with  his  friends,  or 
to  discuss  political  matters,  or  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  of  some  sort,  and  after  an  evening 
spent  in  drinking  tea  and  cracking  melon 
seeds  and  smoking,  he  has  seldom  to  pay 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  halfpenny  for 
the  entertainment.  In  a  country  where  there 
are  no  other  newspapers  than  the  dry  official 
gazettes,  the  tea-shops  are  more  necessary 
centres  of  intelligence  than  clubs  in  England. 
There  are  also  tea-jars,  after  the  fashion  of 
our  drinking  fountains.  Wealthy  persons 
join  to  set  up  on  the  roadside  large  jars 
filled  with  weak  tea  from  which  any  wearied 
passer-by  may  drink  without  charge. 

In  the  bathing-houses  the  practice  is  more 
sensible  than  that  of  the  Turkish  bath  now 
in  vogue.  Under  large  troughs  of  water 
fires  arc  lighted,  and  on  rafters  placed  across 
the  troughs  the  bathers  sit  or  lie  exposed 
to  the  rising  steam.  The  process  is  consid- 
ered pleasant  unless  the  rafters  give  way, 
as  is  not  uncommon  $  and  then  the  bather 
will  be  either  boiled  or  half  boiled.  With 
or  without  the  boiling,  the  cost  of  the  bath 
is  just  a  farthing.  If  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  be  added,  the  charge  is  half 
as  much  again.  To  these  cheap  baths  is 
attributed  much  of  the  Chinese  cleanliness 
and  freedom  from  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  overcrowding  of 
houses  and  the  absence  of  proper  sewer- 


age, illness  is  comparatively  rare  among 
the  Chinese.  But  when  they  do  fSBill  ill  they 
have  little  science  by  which  they  can  be 
cured.  Sometimes  the  native  doctors  make 
wise  use  of  their  individual  experience ;  but 
the  only  written  code  of  medicine  is  a  small, 
defective  manual  prepared  by  Jesuit  teach- 
ers. Mr.  Lockhart  speaks  with  proper  pride 
of  the  help  which  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans, within  the  present  eentory,  have  given 
to  the  Chinese.  Many  valuable  treatises 
on  medicine  and  kindred  sciences  have  been 
translated  and  thankfully  received  by  the 
people.  Youths  eagerly  present  themselves 
at  the  English  hospitals  for  instruction  in 
the  art  of  healing  j  and,  with  their  new 
knowledge,  they  travel  over  the  land,  sure 
of  honor  and  reward  by  reason  of  the  power 
which  they  hold.  Patients  also  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  beg  to  be  cured. 
One  man  journeyed  a  thousand  miles,  and 
when  his  health  had  been  restored,  an- 
nounced, **  I  shall  write  the  names  of  Jesus 
and  Qod  on  cards,  and  will  widely  dissem- 
inate them  among  all  the  people  in  order 
to  make  some  return  for  their  great  favors." 
Another  wrote  this  letter :  "  Let  the  merits 
of  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  be  pro- 
mulgated throughout  the  world.  You  do- 
liver  from  all  diseases,  and,  by  extraordinary 
means,  save  myriads  of  people.  Lin-Lien- 
Man  presents  his  oompliments."  In  this 
way  Mr.  Lockhart  calculates  that  the  largest 
and  best  sort  of  missionary  work  is  being 
done. 

Mr«  Lockhart  spent  fourteen  years  at 
Shanghai,  and  during  his  twenty  years' 
service  he  attended  personally  upon  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  people.  As  the 
result  of  this  large  experience,  he  speaks 
more  highly  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  concerning  Chinese  gratitude  and 
good-heartedness.  There  is  generally,  he 
tells  US,  a  kindly  feeling  between  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  lasting  desire  to  show  thankful- 
ness to  those  foreigners  who  have  done  them 
good.  Injustice  and  selfishness  are  more 
commonly  displayed  by  the  officials,  whose 
great  aim  is  to  rise  to  higher  place;  but 
amongst  them  he  found  readiness  to  meet 
kindness  with  kindness. 


MACAULAT'S    ENGLAND. 


iog  on  the  diagrams  vhich  illustrated  the 
newly  discovered  laws  of  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  force,  writing  little  copies  of 
Terses,  and  indulging  visions  of  parsonages 
with  rich  glebes,  and  of  closes  in  old  cathe- 
dral towns ;  had  developed  in  him  new  tal- 
ents ;  had  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  prizes 
of  a  very  different  sort  from  a  rectory  or  a 
prebend.  His  eloauence  had  gained  for  him 
the  ear  of  the  legislature.  His  skill  in  fiscal 
«nd  commercial  afiairs  had  won  for  him  the 
confidence  of  the  city.  During  four  years 
he  had  been  the  unaisputed  leader  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
every  one  of  those  years  he  had  made  mem- 
orable by  great  parliamentary  victories,  and 
by  great  public  services.  It  would  seem 
that  his  success  ought  to  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  the  nation,  and  especially  to  that  as- 
sembly of  which  he  was  the  chief  ornament, 
of  which  indeed  he  might  be  called  the  crea- 
ture. The  representatives  of  the  people 
ought  to  have  oeen  well  pleased  to  find  that 
their  approbation  could,  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  do  for  the  man  whom  they  delighted 
to  honor  all  that  the  mightiest  of  the  Tudors 
could  do  for  Leicester,  or  the  most  arbitrary 
of  the  Stuarts  for  Strafibrd. 

"  But,  strange  to  say,  the  Commons  soon 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eve  that  great- 
ness which  was  their  own  work.  The  fault 
indeed  was  partly  Montague's.  With  all 
his  ability,  he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  avert, 
by  suavity  and  moderation,  that  curse,  the 
inseparable  concomitant  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  which  the  ancients  personified  under 
the  name  of  Nemesis.  His  head,  strong  for 
all  the  purposes  of  debate  and  arithmetical 
calculation,  was  weak  against  the  intoxi- 
cating influence  of  success  and  fame.  He 
became  proud  even  to  insolence.  Old  com- 
panions, who,  a  very  few  years  before,  had 
gunned  andrhymea  with  him  in  garrets, 
ad  dined  with  him  at  cheap  ordinaries,  had 
sat  with  him  in  the  pit,  and  had  lent  him 
some  silver  to  pa^  his  seamstress*  bill, 
hsurdly  knew  their  friend  Charles  in  the  great 
man  who  could  not  forget  for  one  moment 
that  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
that  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  diat 
he  had  been  a  Regent  of  the  kingaom,  that 
he  had  founded  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  new  East  Lidia  Company,  that  he  had 
restored  the  currency,  that  he  had  invented 
the  Excheouer  Bills,  that  he  had  planned  the 
General  Mortgage,  and  that  he  had  been 
pronounced  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons, to  have  deserved  all  the  favors  which 
he  had  received  from  the  crown.  It  was 
said  that  admiration  of  himself  and  con- 
tempt of  others  were  indicated  by  all  his 
ffestures  and  written  in  all  the  lines  of  his 
lace.    The  very  way  in  which  the  little  jack- 
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anapes,  as  the  hostile  pamphleteers  loved 
to  call  him,  strutted  through  the  lobby, 
making  the  most  of  his  smau  figure,  rising 
on  his  toe,  and  perking  up  his  chin,  made 
him  enemies.  Hash  and  arrogant  sayings 
were  imputed  to  him,  and  perhaps  invented 
for  him.  He  was  accused  of  boasting  that 
there  was  nothing  that  he  could  not  carry 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
could  turn  the  majority  round  his  finger.  A 
crowd  of  libellers  assailed  him  with  much 
more  than  political  hatred.  Boundless  ra- 
pacity and  corruption  were  laid  to  his  charge. 
Ue  was  represented  as  selling  all  the  places 
in  the  revenue  department  for  three  years* 
purchase.  The  opprobrious  nickname  of 
Filcher  was  fastened  on  him.  His  luxury, 
it  was  said,  was  not  less  inordinate  than  his 
avarice." 

Yet  a  few  sentences  we  must  add  to  this. 

"  The  name  of  Mcecenas  has  been  made 
immortal  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  pop- 
ularly used  to  designate  an  accomplished 
statesman,  who  lives  in  close  intimacy  with 
the  greatest  poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  and 
heaps  benefits  on  them  with  the  most  delicate 
generosity.  But  it  may  well  be  suspected 
that,  if  the  verses  of  Alpinus,  and  Fannins, 
of  Bavius  and  Mievius,  had  come  down  to  us, 
we  might  see  Mecenas  represented  as  the 
most  niggardly  and  tasteless  of  human  be- 
ings, nay,  as  a  man  who,  on  system,  neg- 
lected and  persecuted  all  intellectual  supe- 
riority. It  is  certain  that  Montague  was 
thus  represented  by  contemporary  scrib- 
blers. They  told  the  world  in  essays,  in 
letters,  in  dialogues,  in  ballads,  that  he 
would  do  nothing  for  anybody  without  be- 
ing paid  either  in  money  or  in  some  vile  ser- 
vices )  that  he  not  onlv  never  rewarded  merit 
but  hated  it  whenever  he  saw  it ;  that  he  prac- 
tised the  meanest  arts  for  the  purpose  of 
depressing  it ;  that  those  whom  he  protect- 
ed and  enriched  were  not  men  of  ability  and 
virtue,  but  wretches  distinguished  only  by 
their  sycophancy  and  their  low  debaucheries. 
And  this  was  said  of  the  man  who  made  the 
fortune  of  Joseph  Addison,  and  of  Isaac 
Newton." 

The  absence  of  notes,  references,  and  other 
accessories  of  a  grave  history  is  rightly  suf- 
fered to  remind  us  that  we  are  in  this  vol- 
ume parted  from  its  author.  But  the  five 
volumes  now  before  the  world  are  more  than 
a  fragment.  Essentially  the  history  is  here 
complete,  the  few  omissions  of  detail,  the 
few  marks  of  technical  imperfection,  and 
the  fragmentary  ending,  will  be  to  all  pos- 
terity, considering  what  they  express,  a  more 
impressive  close  to  the  whole  work  than 
could  have  been  furnished  by  the  best  skill 
of  the  rhetorician. 
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VALEDICTOBY. 


'I  cannot  tell  yoa  all, — tears  dim  my  sight, 
And  the  hand  trembles  as  I  strive  to  write. 
Omr  deepest  feelings  words  can  ne'er  reveal, 
The  tongue  may  falter,  but  the  heart  can  feel. 

Friends,  whom  on  earth  I  may  not  meet  again, 
If  word  or  deed  of  mine  has  caused  you  pain 
When  heavy  clouds  hung  darkly  o'er  the  soul. 
If  I  have  spumed  thy  wise  and  mild  control ; 
With  needless  cares  the  burthened  mind  per- 
plexed, 
With  many  a  fanciea  ill,  annoyed  and  vexed — 
Porgive,  forgive  I  thy  friendly  task  is  o'er. 
Thy  strength,  thy  patience  I  shall  try  no  more. 

Far  from  them  now,  no  scornful  lip  can  say 
That  fear  or  favor  guides  my  pen  to-day ; 
Within  my  hand  no  glittering  bribe  I  hold ; 
The  praise  I  render  is  not  bought  with  gold ; 
Unswayed  by  interest,  unawed  by  fear, 
'Tis  the  just  tribute  of  a  heart  sincere. 

Ye,  to  whose  daily,  hourly  care,  are  given 
Disordered  minds,  by  wave  and  tempest  driven, 
*  Whose  part  it  is  to  smooth  their  darkened  way ; 
A  strict  account  to  render  day  by  day ; 
Read  not  these  simple  lines  with  scornful  eye, — 
Te  may  bo  better,  wiser  far  than  I. 
The  hand  that  traced  thorn  may  bo  small  and 

weak, 
Yet  true  and  earnest  are  the  words  I  speak. 
Ofttimes  to  eyes  shut  from  the  glare  or  day, 
God  gives,  to  light,  the  soul,  a  purer  ray. 
That  higher,  deeper  knowledge  that  he  hides 
From  wisdom's  children,  he  to  babes  confides, 
liow  useful  is  the  path  your  feet  pursue  I 
How  solemn  is  the  trust  reposed  to  you  ! 
Bo  kind  and  gentle,  faithful,  wise,  and  just- 
Prove  not  unworthy  of  that  sacred  trust ! 
For  listen  to  the  words  I  speak :  If  you 
Arc  to  that  trust  in  word  or  deed  untrue, 
When  at  the  dread,  eternal  bar  ve  stand, 
God  will  require  it  of  your  careless  hand } 

Open  and  truthful  as  the  light  of  day. 
Fear  not  tiie  arm  of  power,  the  face  of  clay. 
Bring  to.  thy  work  a  spirit  pure  and  high — 
Ye  serve  one  Master,  him,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Can  pierce  the  thickest  wall,  the  darkest  night,— 
Oil,  act  as  ever  in  his  holy  sight ! 
And  oh,  may  he,  whose  holiest  name  is  Love, 
With  power  divine  each  word  and  action  move ; 
Through  every  trial  bo  your  shield  and  stay. 
And  give  you  strength  and  patience  day  by  day, 
From  those,  whose  skilful  fingers  guide  the  helm 
AVhen  dangers  threaten,  and  when  waves  o'er- 

whelm ; 
Whose  strong  and  willing  arms  from  wrong 

protect. 
Whose  wisdom  governs,  and  whose  bands  direct. 
To  those,  to  whom  the  humblest  duties  fall, 
God  give  his  strength,  his  peace  to  cadi  and  all  1 


Source  of  all  trnth,  Author  of  every  good ! 
Our  Guide  and  Guardian  by  land  and  flood  J 
Whose  watchful  care  the, lonely  orphan  bless; 
Judge  and  Defender  of  the  fatherless  1 
The  heavy  debt,  I  have  no  power  to  pay, 
With  trembling  hands,  low  at  thy  feet  I  lay ; 
Where'er  their  future  paths  and  homes  may  be. 
Deal  thou  with  them  as  they  have  dealt  with  me, 

M.G.H. 


AN  OLD  MAN*S  MUSINGS. 

He  dwelt  in  solitude ;  his  brain  grew  rife 
With  thoughts  of  ancient  years,  which  came  to 

him 
Old,  old  traditions,  cobweb'd,  faint,  and  dim. 

As  from  anotl^r  life. 

What  is  the  past  bnt  a  tradition, — ^far. 
Far  and  half  hidden  in  deep  memory's  cell  f 
What  are  the  thoughts  which  used  to  rise  and 
swell. 

But  banners  stained  in  war  ? 

Stained  in  the  many  conflicts  ftom  their  birth. 
Losing  their  lustre  in  the  course  of  time  ; 
We  deemed  in  youth  they'd  rise  to  heights 
sublime, 

We  see  them  fall  to  earth. 

Oh,  racking  thought,  the  highest  genias  lent 
But  makes  the  man  to  BU&rin$|f  more  prone, 
That  which  he  deems  his  greatest  good,  alom 

Brings  its  own  pnnishment. 

For  knowledge  yearns  for  knowledge,  till  desiio 
Becomes  a  passion,  but  the  straining  mind 
Within  its  body  prison  all  confined, 

Finds  it  can  rise  no  higher. 

Is  this  what  I  have  lived  for,  but  to  know 
My  past  a  night  JiUed  full  of  idU  dreams. 
Vague  visions,  fancy  flittings,  paltry  scheflaes, 

The  sum  of  all  below  1 

Thus  mused  an  old  man  till  the  morning  light 
Banished  the  darkness : — with  the  rising  sun 
There  came  a  voice,  "  Thy  life  is  but  begun 

If  thou  wilt  act  aright. 

"  Old  as  thou  art,  and  thoogh  earth's  shadowa 
close 

Around. thee  now,  yet  may  a  mom  be  nigh; 

Another  sun  rise  in  a  nobler  sky. 
E'en  as  but  now  /  rose. 

"  Then   each   desire,  each    thought,   however 
grand. 
Shall  find  its  full  expansion,  if  whilst  here 
Thou  strivest  to  the  light  which  full  and  clear 
Gleams  from  that  other  land." 

—Once  a  WeA. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  FORT  SUMTER. 
In  Tain  has  been  all  the  prudent,  gentle, 
brotherly  care  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Patience  and 
forbearance  were  carried  to  their  utmost 
limits.  Major  Anderson,  by  orders  of  James 
Buchanan,  unresistingly  suffered  the  rebels 
to  build  a  wall  of  fire  round  him.  Had  he 
used  his  guns,  they  could  have  raised  none 
of  the  forts  from  which  his  walls  have  been 
battered  down.  Encircled  by  his  enemies  he 
was  perfectly  quiet.  When  his  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted,  he  proposed  to  the 
insurgents  to  withdraw  all  the  troops  but  a 
sergeant  and  two  men,— but  this  was  re- 
fused. Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  the  smallest  force  to  have  been  less 
aggressive  than  these  eighty  men  had  been. 

Not  until  the  last  moment  did  the  govern- 
ment move,  by  giving  notice  of  its  intention 
to  send  mere  provisions  to  those  starving 
men,  peaceably  if  permitted.  Then  came 
the  premeditated  outrage ;  eight  thousand 
men  poured  their  fire  upon  this  little  band, 
which  had  never  by  word  or  deed  offended 
them.  The  object  was  to  make  war,  and 
thus  spread  the  contagion  of  rebellion  to 
Virginia.  Thank  God !  that  not  even  an  in- 
discretion can  be  charged  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, who  will  now  have  the  support  of  every 
loyal  heart. 

16  Apra,  1861. 

From  The  New  York  Sun,  18  April. 

There  is  a  God  who  governs  the  world, 
and  the  passions  of  bad  men  are  among  the 
leading  instruments  by  which  he  **  coerces  " 
states  and  empires  to  fulfil  his  inscrutable 
decrees.  Human  passion  is  the  "rod  of 
iron  "  with  which  he  is  said  to  rule  the  na- 
tions. It  moves  at  his  touch,  or  rather — 
like  certain  pieces  of  machinery,  which  a 
controlled  spring  is  permitted  at  the  proper 
moment  to  actuate  of  itself-^whenever  it 
suits  the  all- wise  Ruler  to  modify  or  remove 
the  pressure  which  he  keeps  upon  human 
depravity,  it  springs  forth  with  the  blind 
fury  of  a  demon,  to  execute  whatever  work 
of  destruction  and  chanj^e  had  been  decreed. 

It  is  but  a  stolid  impiety,  to  live  in  a  time 
like  this,  unconscious  of  the  plain  evidence 
in  current  events,  of  a  grand  and  awM  plan 
of  Providence  relative  to  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  institutions  of  our  country.  For 
four  months  past,  every  day  has  afforded 
fresh  demonstration  that  for  Divine  purposes 
the  elements  of  disloyalty,  violence,  and 
passion  that  predominate  in  the  Southern 
character,  have  been  deprived  of  all  restraint, 


and  the  people  given  over  to  the  madness 
which  makes  them  at  once  the  blindest  and 
the  most  destructive  implements  of  a  Provi- 
dence of  whose  ends  they  know  nothing. 
Every  object  which  the  States  now  in  revolt 
have  proposed  to  themselves,  could  have 
been  secured,  peaceably  and  lawfully,  had 
prudence,  instead  of  passion  and  blind  self- 
will,  controlled  their  councils.  Even  up  to 
yesterday,  supposing  their  people  actually 
fixed  in  the  desire  for  a  separate  nationalitVt 
a  little  time,  calmness,  and  patience  would 
have  gained  it,  with  peace,  prosperity,  and 
security.  But  on  the  contrary,  every  step 
of  this  atrocious  revolt  has  proved  the  maa- 
ness  which  rushes  on  destruction,  and  ea- 
gerly does  all  that  common  prudence  would 
forbid.  The  solemn  portent  of  the  hour, 
like  a  flaming  sword  hanging  over  the 
doomed  States  and  institutions  of  the  South, 
is  that  they  are  thus  bereft  of  all  good  influ* 
ences,  rational  or  divine,  and  given  over  to 
monstrous  delusion  and  frenzy,  such  aa 
poor  human  nature  falls  under  only  when 
utterly  forsaken  of  God. 

The  world  already  stands  amazed  at  the 
unmixed  folly  of  their  crimes-^^md  when  it 
learns  that  tney  have  this  day  crowned  all 
the  rest  by  wantonly,  viciously  and  gratui- 
tously commencing  unprovoked  war  upon 
the  rorbearing  and  pacific  government  tney 
have  rebelled  against,  their  doom,  and  that 
of  all  that  depends  on  them,  will  be  written 
high  and  plain  before  the  eyes  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  another  preternatural  instance 
of  judicial  blindness  and  self-destruction  can 
scarce  be  found  in  history ;  if,  perhaps,  we 
except  the  fanatical  and  terrible  obstinacy 
of  that  revolt  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  extinction  of  the  Jew* 
ish  nationality. 

While  we  stand  in  awe  at  the  visible 
'<  finger  of  God  **  in  the  great  events  of  die 
hour,  the  Christian,  at  least,  should  watch 
the  paternal  Providence  with  strengthening 
hope  and  solemn  cheer.  Mercy  and  judg- 
ment are  mingled  in  the  storm.  We  shcul 
not  come  out  of  this  conflict  where  we  went 
in,  nor  as  we  went  in.  The  love  of  liberty, 
of  country,  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  truth  and 
honor,  of  law  and  justice,  had  sunk  too  low 
in  the  corruption  and  venality  of  our  times, 
for  any  resuscitation  less  violent  and  con* 
vulsive  than  this.  When  the  heavens  are 
rolled  toffether  as  a  scroU,  and  the  earth  on 
fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  then  look  we 
according  to  his  promise,  for  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  in  which  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness. So  in  the  minor  convulsions  that  pre« 
figure  and  prepare  for  the  last  great  change, 
we  may  find  tne  same  promise  and  a  &B 
result— a  new  and  better  country. 
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From  The  Welcome  Guest 
THE  LAWYER'S  SECRET. 

BT  M.  S.  BRADDOK. 

CHAPTER  L 

IN  A  LAWTBR's  OFFICB. 

''  It  is  the  most  provoking  clause  that  was 
ever  invented  to  annul  the  advantages  of  a 
testament/'  said  the  lady. 

"  It  is  a  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled^ 
or  you  lose  the  fortune/'  replied  the  gentle- 
man. 

Whereupon  the  gentleman  began  to  drum 
a  martial  air  with  the  slender  tips  of  his 
white  fingers  upon  the  morocco-covered  office 
table,  to  which  the  lady  beat  time  with  the 
point  of  her  narrow  foot. 

For  the  gentleman  was  out  of  temper,  and 
the  lady  was  out  of  temper  also.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  say  it  of  her,  for  she  was  very 
young  and  very  handsome,  and,  though  the 
angry  light  in  her  dark  gray  eyes  had  a  cer- 
tain vixenish  beauty  in  it,  it  was  a  species  of 
beauty  rather  alarming  to  a  man  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament. 

She  was  very  handsome.  Her  hair  the 
darkest  brown,  in  rich  waving  masses,  that 
fell  into  extemporary  curls  under  her  elegant 
Parisian  bonnet.  Her  eyes,  as  I  have  said, 
were  gray — those  large  gray  eyes,  fringed 
with  long  black  lashes,  which  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  all  other  eyes  ever  invented  for 
the  perdition  of  honest  men.  They  looked 
like  deep  pools  of  shining  water,  bordered 
by  dark  and  shadowy  rushes ;  they  looked 
like  stray  stars  in  an  inky  sky;  but  they 
were  so  beautiful,  that,  like  the  signal  lamp 
which  announces  the  advent  of  an  express 
upon  the  heels  of  a  luggage  train,  they 
teemed  to  say,  *<  Danger !  "  Her  nose  was 
aquiline ;  her*  mouth  small,  clearly  cut,  and 
very  determined  in  expression ;  her  complex- 
ion brunette,  and  rather  pale.  For  the  rest, 
she  was  tall,  her  head  set  with  a  haughty 
grace  upon  her  sloping  shoulders,  her  hands 
and  feet  small,  and  delicately  shaped. 

The  gentleman  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
her  senior.  He,  too,  was  handsome,  emi- 
nently handsome ;  but  there  was  a  languid 
indifference  about  his  manner,  which  com- 
municated itself  even  to  his  face,  and  seemed 
to  overshadow  the  very  beauty  of  that  face, 
with  a  dark  veil  of  weary  listlessness,  that 
extinguished  the  light  of  his  eyes  and  blotted 
out  the  smile  upon  his  lips. 
That  any  one  so  gifted  by  nature  at  be 


seemed  gifted,  could  be  as  weary  of  life  as 
he  appeared,  was,  in  itself,  so  much  a  mys- 
tery,  that  one  learned  to  look  at  him  as  a 
man  under  whose  quiet  outward  bearing  lay 
some  deep  and  stormy  secret,  unrevealable 
to  common  eyes. 

He  was  dark  and  pale,  with  massively  cut 
features,  and  thoughtful  brown  eyes,  which 
rarely  looked  up  from  under  the  heavy  eye- 
lids that  shrouded  them.  The  mouth  was 
spiritual  in  expression,  the  lips  thin ;  but 
the  face  was  wanting  in  one  quality,  lacking 
which  it  lacked  the  power  which  is  the  high- 
est form  of  manly  beauty,  and  that  quality 
was  determination. 

He  sat  drumming  with  his  white,  taper 
fingers  upon  the  table,  and  looking  down, 
with  a  gloomy  shade  upon  his  handsome  fore- 
head. 

The  scene  was  a  lawyer's  office  in  Gray's 
Inn ;  there  was  a  third  person  present,  an  el-> 
derly  lady,  rather  a  faded  beauty  in  appear- 
ance, and  very  much  dressed,  who  took, 
however,  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
sat  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  blazing  fire,  turn- 
ing over  the  crisp  pages  of  the  Times  news- 
paper, which,  every  time  she  moved  it  emit* 
ted  a  sharp,  crackling  sound,  unpleasant  to 
the  nervous  temperaments  of  the  younger 
lady  and  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  was  a  solicitor,  Horace 
Margrave,  the  guardian  of  the  young  lady, 
and  executor  to  her  uncle's  will.  Her  name 
was  EUinor  Arden ;  she  was  sole  heiress  and 
residuary  legatee  to  her  uncle,  John  Arden, 
of  the  park  and  village  of  Arden,  in  Xorth- 
amptonshire,  and  she  had  this  very  day 
come  of  age.  Mr.  Margrave  was  a  trusted 
and  valued  friend  both  of  her  father,  dead  ten 
years  before,  and  of  her  uncle,  only  lately 
dead ;  and  Ellinor  Arden  had  been  brought 
up  to  think,  that  if  there  was  truth,  honesty, 
or  friendship  upon  earth,  those  three  attri- 
butes were  centred  in  the  person  of  Horace 
Margrave,  solicitor,  of  Gray's  Inn. 

He  is  to-day  endeavoring  to  explain  and 
to  reconcile  her  to  the  conditions  of  her  un- 
cle's will,  which  are  rather  peculiar. 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  Ellinor,"  he 
says,  still  drumming  on  the  table,  still  look- 
ing down  at  his  desk,  and  not  at  her,  **  you 
had  no  particular  right  to  expect  to  be  your 
uncle,  John  Arden,  of  Arden's  heiress." 

*'  I  was  his  nearest  relation,"  she  said. 

"  Granted ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
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you  should  be  dear  to  him.  Your  fether 
and  he,  after  the  amiable  fashion  of  brotherly 
love  in  this  very  Christian  country,  were  al- 
most strangers  to  each  other  for  the  best  part 
of  their  lives.  "  You,  your  uncle  never  saw : 
your  father  living  on  his  wife's  small  prop- 
erty in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  you  brought 
up  in  that  unknown  and  unpleasant  region 
until  your  father's  death,  ten  years  ago; 
after  your  father's  death  sent  to  Paris,  to  be 
there  educated  under  the  surveillance  of 
your  aunt,  and  never  once  introduced  to 
John  Arden,  of  Arden,  your  father's  only 
brother." 

"  My  father  had  such  a  horror  of  being 
misinterpreted ;  had  he  sought  to  make  his 
daughter  known  to  his  rich  brother,  it  might 
have  been  thought — " 

**  That  he  wanted  to  get  that  rich  brother's 
money.  It  might  have  been  thought  ?  My 
dear  girl,  it  would  have  been  thought! 
Your  father  acted  with  the  pride  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Ardens ;  he  acted  like 
a  high-minded  English  gentleman,  and  he 
acted,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  like  a  fool. 
You  never,  then,  expected  to  inherit  your 
uncle's  money  ?  " 

"Never!  Nor  ever  wished  it.  My  mother's 
little  fortune  would  have  been  enough  for 


me." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  never  had  a 
penny  beyond  it ! " 

As  Horace  Margrave  said  these  few  words, 
the  listless  shadows  on  his  face  swept  away 
for  a  moment,  and  revealed  a  settled  gloom, 
painful  to  look  upon. 

He  80  rarely  spoke  on  any  subject  what- 
ever in  a  tone  of  real  earnestness,  that  £1- 
linor  Arden,  startled  by  the  change  in  his 
manner,  looked  up  at  him  suddenly  and 
searchingly.  But  the  veil  of  weariness  bad 
fallen  over  his  face  once  more,  and  he  con- 
tinued, with  his  old  indifference, — 

"  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  your  uncle 
bequeathed  to  you,  and  to  you  alone,  his 
entire  fortune.  Stranger  as  you  were  to 
him,  this  was  an  act,  not  of  love  for  you, 
but  of  duty  to  his  dead  brother ;  but  the 
person  he  really  loved,  was  unconnected 
with  him  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  he  no 
doubt  considered  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  disinherit  his  only  niece  in  favor  of  a 
stranger.  This  stranger,  this  prothgk  of 
your  uncle's,  is  the  son  of  a  lady  who  once 
was  beloved  by  him,  but  who  loved  anotheri 


poorer  and  humbler  than  Squire  Arden,  of 
Arden,  and  who  told  him  so,  candidly,  but 
tenderly;  as  a  good  woman  should  tell  a 
man  of  that  which  she  knows  may  shiver  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  life.  She  married  this 
poorer  suitor,  George  Dalton,  a  young  sur- 
geon, in  a  small  country  town.  She  mar- 
ried him,  and  three  years  after  her  marriage, 
she  died,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  boy.  This 
boy,*  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened when  he  was  only  four  years  old,'your 
uncle  adopted.  He  never  married,  but  de- 
voted himself  to  the  education  of  the  son  of 
the  woman  who  had  rejected  him.  He  did 
not,  however,  bring  up  the  boy  to  look  upon 
himself  as  his  heir ;  but  he  educated  him  as 
a  man  ought  to  be  educated  who  has  his 
own  path  to  make  in  life.  He  had  him  called 
to  the  bar,  and  Henry  Dalton  had  pleaded 
his  first  cause  a  year  before  your  uncle's 
death.  He  did  not  leave  him  one  farthing, 
«  But  —  " 

"  But  he  left  his  entire  fortune  to  you,  on 
condition  that  you  should  marry  Henry  Dal- 
ton within  a  year  of  your  majority." 

''  And  if  I  marry  any  one  else,  or  refuse 
to  marry  this  apothecary's  son,  I  lose  the 
fortune  ?  " 

"  Every  farthing  of  it." 
A  beautiful  light  flashed  from  her  eyes,  as 
she  rose  hurriedly  from  her  chair,  and,  cross- 
ing the  room,  laid  her  hand  lightly  upon 
Horace  Margrave's  shoulder. 

"  So  be  it,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  **  I 
will  forfeit  the  fortune.  I  have  a  hundred  a 
year  from  my  poor  mother's  estates-enough 
for  any  woman.  I  will  forfeit  the  fortune, 
and" — she  paused  for  a  moment,  ''and 
maiTy  the  man  I  love." 

We  have  said  that  Horace  Margrave  was 
a  pale  man ;  but  as  EUinor  Arden  said  these 
words,  his  face  changed  from  its  ordinary 
dark  pallor  to  a  deadly  ashen  hue,  and  his 
head  sunk  forward  upon  his  chest,  while  his 
strongly  marked  black  eyebrows  contracted 
painfully  over  his  half-closed  eyes. 

She  stood  a  little  behind  his  chair,  with 
her  small  gloved  hand  resting  lightly  on  his 
shoulder,  so  she  did  not  see  the  change  in 
his  feice.  She  waited  a  minute  or  two,  to 
hear  what  he  would  say  to  her  determina- 
tion, and,  on  his  not  speaking,  she  moved 
away  from  him  impatiently,  and  resumed 
her  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  large  offioa 
table. 
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Nothing  could  haye  been  more  complete 
in  its  indifference  than  Mr.  Margrave's  man- 
ner,  as  he  looked  lazily  up  at  her,  and  said,-^ 

"  My  poor  romantic  child !  Throw  away 
a  fortune  of  three  thousand  a  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  Arden  Hall,  and  the  broad  lands 
thereto  appertaining,  and  marry  the  man  you 
love!  My  sweet,  poetical  Ellinor,  may  I 
venture  to  ask  who  is  this  fortunate  man 
whom  you  love  ?  " 

It  seemed  a  very  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward question,  emanating,  as  it  did,  from  a 
man  of  business,  many  years  her  senior,  her 
dead  father's  old  friend,  and  her  own  guar- 
dian and  trustee ;  but,  for  all  that,  Ellinor 
Arden  appeared  utterly  unable  to  endure  it. 
A  dark  flush  spread  itself  over  her  handsome 
face ;  her  eyelids  fell  over  her  flashing  eyes ; 
and  her  lips  quivered  with  an  agitation  she 
was  powerless  to  repress.  She  was  silent 
for  some  minutes,  during  which  Horace  Mar- 
grave played  carelessly  with  a  penknife, 
opening  and  shutting  it  absently,  and  not 
OHce  looking  at  his  beautifid  ward.  The 
elderly  lady  by  the  fireplace  turned  the 
crackling  sheets  of  the  Times  more  than 
once  during  this  short  silence,  which  seemed 
80  long. 

Horace  Margrave  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  My  dear  Ellinor,  as  your  guardian,  till 
this  very  day  possessed  of  full  power  to  con- 
trol your  actions-«-after  to-day,  I  trust,  still 
possessed  of  the  privilege,  though,  perhaps, 
not  the  right,  to  advise  them — I  have,  I 
hope,  some  claim  on  your  confidence.  Tell 
me,  then,  candidly,  as  you  may  tell  a  middle- 
aged  old  lawyer,  like  myself,  who  is  it  you 
love  P  who  is  it  .whom  you  would  rather 
marry  than  Henry  Dalton,  the  adopted  son 
of  your  uqcle  P  " 

For  once  he  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke, 
she  looking  full  at  him ;  so  it  was  that  their 
eyes  met ;  a  long,  earnest,  reproachful,  sad 
look  was  in  hers ;  in  his  a  darkness  of 
gloomy  sorrow,  beyond  all  power  of  descrip- 
tion. 

His  eyes  were  the  first  to  fall ;  he  went 
on  playing  with  the  handle  of  the  penknife, 
and  said,— 

**  You  are  so  long  in  giving  me  a  candid 
and  straightforward  answer,  my  dear  girl, 
that  I  begin  to  think  this  hero  is  of  rather  a 
mythic  order,  and  that  your  heart,  is,  after 
all,  perhaps  free.  Tell  me,  Ellinor,  is  it  not 
80?    You  have  met  so  few  people — have 
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passed  so  much  of  your  life  in  the  utter  se- 
clusion of  a  Parisian  convent — when  away 
from  the  convent  you  have  been  under  the 
Argus-like  guardianship  of  your  respected 
aunt,  that  I  really  cannot  see  how  you  can 
have  lost  that  dear,  generous  heart  of  yours. 
I  suspect  that  you  are  only  trying  to  mystify 
me.  Once  for  all,  then,  my  dear  ward,  is 
there  any  one  whom  you  love  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  asked  this  decisive 
question,  with  a  shrinking  upward  glance 
under  his  dark  eyelashes — something  like 
the  glance  of  a  man  who  looks  up,  expect- 
ing a  blow,  and  knows  that  he  must  shiver 
and  close  his  eyes  when  that  blow  falls. 

The  crimson  flush  passed  away  from  her 
face,  and  left  her  deadly  pale,  as  she  jsaid, 
with  a  firm  voice, — 

"No!" 

"  No  one  P  " 

"  No  one." 

Horace  Margrave  sighed  a  sigh  of  deep 
relief,  and  proceeded  in  his  former  tone— 
entirely  the  tone  of  a  man  of  business. 

"  Very  well,  then,  my  dear  Ellinor,  seeing 
that  you  have  formed  no  prior  attachment, 
that  it  is  your  uncle's  earnest  request,  nay, 
solemn  prayer,  that  this  marriage  should 
take  place  $  seeing,  also,  that  Henry  Dalton 
is  a  very  good  young  man — " 

**  I  hate  good  young  men  ! "  she  said,  im- 
patiently. **  Dreadfully  perfect  beings,  with 
light  hair  and  fresh  colored-cheeks ;  dressed 
in  pepper-and-salt  suits,  and  double-soled 
boots !    I  detest  them !  " 

"My  dear  Ellinor!  My  dear  Ellinor! 
Life  is  neither  a  stage  play  nor  a  three-vol- 
ume novel ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  the  happiness 
of  a  wife  depends  very  little  on  the  color  of 
her  husband's  hair,  or  the  cut  of  his  coat. 
If  he  neglects  you,  will  you  be  happier, 
lonely  and  deserted  at  home,  in  remember- 
ing the  dark  waving  curls  clustering  round 
his  head,  at  that  very  moment,  perhaps, 
drooping  over  the  green  cloth  of  a  hazard 
table  in  St.  James'  Street  P  K  he  wrings 
your  heart  with  the  racking  tortures  of  jeal- 
ousy, will  it  console  you  to  recall  the  flash- 
ing glances  of  his  hazel  eyes,  whose  looks 
no  longer  meet  your  own  P  No,  no,  Ellinor, 
dispossess  yourself  of  the  schoolgirl's  no<> 
tion  of  Byronic  heroes,  with  turn-down  col 
lars,  and  deficient  moral  region.  Marry 
Henry  Dalton;  he  is  so  good,  honorable 
and  sensible,  that  you  must  ultimately  learr 
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to  esteem  him.  Out  of  that  esteem  -will 
grow,  hy  and  hy,  love;  and,  helieve  me, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  you  will  love 
him  hetter  from  not  loving  him  too  much." 

''As  you  will,  my  dear  guardian,"  she 
taid.  "  Henry  Dalton,  hy  all  means,  then, 
and  the  fortune.  I  should  he  very  sorry  not 
to  follow  your  excellent,  sensible,  and  husi- 
ness-like  advice." 

She  tries  to  say  this  with  his  own  indif- 
ference ;  but  she  says  it  with  a  sneering  em- 
phasis, and,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  betrays 
considerable  agitation. 

'*  If  we  are  to  dine  at  six — "  interposed 
the  faded  lady  by  the  fireplace,  who  had  been 
looking  over  the  top  of  the  newspaper  every 
threp  minutes,  hopelessly  awaiting  a  break 
in  the  conversation. 

"We  must  go  home  directly,"  replied 
Ellinor.  "You  are  right,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Morrison,  I  am  most  inattentive  to  you. 
Pray  forgive  me ;  remember  the  happiness 
of  a  life,"  she  looked  not  at  Mrs.  Morrison, 
but  at  Mr.  Margrave,  who  had  risen  and 
stood  lounging— tall,  graceful,  and  indiffer- 
ent— against  the  mantel-piece,  "  the  happi- 
ness of  a  life,  perhaps,  trembled  on  the  in- 
terview of  to-day.  I  have  made  my  decision, 
at  the  advice  of  my  kind  guardian.  A  de- 
cision which  must,  no  doubt,  result  in  the 
happiness  of  every  one  concerned.  I  am 
quite  at  your  service,  Mrs.  Morrison." 

Horace  Margrave  laid  his  hand  on  the 
bell  by  his  side. 

"  Your  carriage  will  be  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Inn  in  three  minutes,  Ellinor.  I  will 
see  you  to  it.  Believe  me,  you  have  acted 
wisely ;  how  wisely,  you  may  never  know." 

He  himself  conducted  them  down  the 
broad  panelled  staircase,  and,  putting  on  his 
hat,  led  his  ward  through  the  quiet  Inn  gar- 
dens to  her  carriage.  She  was  grave  and 
silent,  and  he  did  not  speak  to  her  till  she 
was  seated  with  her  elderly  companion  and 
chaperone  in  her  roomy  clarence,  when  he 
leaned  his  hand  on  the  carriage  door,  and 
taid, — 

"  I  shall  bring  Henry  Dalton  to  Hertford 
Street  this  evening,  to  introduce  him  to  his 
future  wife." 

"  Pray  do  so,"  she  said.    "  Adieu  I " 

"  Only  till  eight  o'clock." 

He  lifted  his  hat,  and  stood  watching 
the  carnage  as  it  drove  away,  then  walked 


slowly  back  to  his  chambers,  flung  himself 
into  a  luxurious  easy-chair,  took  a  cigar 
from  a  costly  little  Venetian  chest,  standing 
on  a  tiny  table  at  his  side,  lit  it,  wheeled  his 
chair  dose  to  the  fire,  stretched  his  feet  out 
against  the  polished  steel  of  the  low  grate, 
and  prepared  for  a  lazy  half-hour  before 
dinner. 

As  he  lit  the  cigar,  he  looked  gloomily 
into  the  blaze  at  his  feet,  and  said, — 

"Horace  Lionel  Welmorden  Margrave, 
if  you  had  only  been  an  honest  man ! " 

CHAPTEB  n. 

IV  WHICH  A  SBCRBT  IS  REVEALED,  BUT  NOT 
TO  THE  HEADER. 

The  hands  of  the  ormolu  clock,  in  the 
little  drawing-room  in  Hertford  Street,  oc- 
cupied by  Ellinor  Arden  and  her  companion, 
protectress,  and  dependant,  Mrs.  Morrison, 
pointed  to  a  quarter  past  eight,  as  Horace 
Margrave's  quiet  brougham  rolled  up  to  her 
door. 

Horace  Margrave's  professional  position 
was  no  inconsiderable  one.  His  practice 
was  large  and  eminently  respectable ;  lying 
principally  amongst  railway  companies,  and 
involving  transactions  of  a  very  extensive 
kind.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  family,  a 
perfect  gentleman,  elegant,  clever,  and  ac* 
complished ;  too  good  for  a  lawyer,  as  every- 
body said,  but  a  very  good  lawyer  for  all 
that,  as  his  clients  constantly  repeated.  At 
five-and-thirty  he  was  still  unmarried ;  why, 
no  one  could  guess ;  as  many  a  great  heiress, 
and  many  a  pretty  woman,  would  have  been 
only  too  proud  to  say  "  Yes,"  to  a  matrimo- 
nial proposition  from  Horace  Margrave,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  and  The  Fir  Grove,  Stanleydale, 
Berkshire.  But  the  handsome  lawyer  evi- 
dently preferred  his  free  bachelor  life,  for  if 
his  heart  had  been  very  susceptible  to  wo- 
manly graces,  he  would  most  inevitably  have 
lost  it  in  the  society  of  his  lovely  ward,  El- 
linor Arden. 

Ellinor  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  resident 
in  London ;  she  had  left  the  guardianship 
of  her  aunt  in  Paris,  to  launch  herself  upon 
the  whirlpool  of  English  society,  sheltered 
only  by  the  ample  wing  of  an  elderly  lady, 
duly  selected  and  chartered  by  her  aunt  and 
Mr.  Margrave.  The  world  was  new  to  her, 
and  she  came  from  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
convent  in  which  she  had  been  educated, 
and  the  quiet  coteries  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
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Oennains,  in  vliich  her  aunt  delighted,  to 
take  her  position  at  once  in  London,  as  the 
sole  heiress  of  Mr.  Arden,  of  Arden. 

It  was  then  to  Horace  Margrave— to  Hor- 
ace Margrave,  whom  she  remembered  in  her 
happy  youth  among  the  Scottish  mountains, 
a  young  man  on  a  shooting  expedition,  vis- 
iting at  her  father's  house — Horace  Mar- 
grave, who  had  visited  her  aunt,  from  time 
to  time,  in  Paris,  and  who  had  towards  her 
all  the  tender  friendship  and  respectful  de- 
votion of  an  elder  brother — ^to  him,  and  to 
him  alone,  did  she  look  for  counsel  and  guid- 
ance ;  and  she  submitted  as  entirely  to  his 
influence  as  if  he  had  indeed  been  that  guar- 
dian and  father  whom  he  bylaw  represented. 
Her  cheek  flushed  as  the  carriage  wheels 
•topped  below  the  window. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Morrison,"  she  said,  with  a 
sneer;  "now  for  my  incomparable  fuiur. 
Now  for  the  light  hair  and  the  thick  boots." 
"  It  will  be  very  impertinent  of  him  if  he 
comes  in  thick  boots,"  replied  her  matter-of- 
fact  protectress.  '<Mr.  Margrave  says  he 
is  such  an  excellent  young  person." 

"Exactly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Morrison, — a 
young  person.  He  is  described  in  one  word, 
•  a  person.* " 

"  Oh,  my  dream !  my  dream ! "  she  mur- 
mured, under  her  breath. 

Remember,  she  had  but  this  day  passed 
wisdom's  Hubicon,  and  she  was  new  to  the 
hither  bank  She  was  still  very  romantic, 
and,  perhaps,  very  foolish. 

The  servant  announced  "Mr.  Margrave 
and  Mr.  Dalton." 

In  spite  of  herself,  Ellinor  Arden  looked 
up  with  some  curiosity  to  see  this  young 
man,  for  whom  she  entertained  so  profound 
a  contempt  and  so  unmerited  an  aversion. 
He  was  about  three  years  her  senior :  of 
average  height,  neither  tall  nor  short.  His 
hair  was,  as  she  had  prophesied,  light  \  but 
it  was  by  no  means  an  ugly  color,  and  it 
clustered,  in  short  curls,  round  a  broad,  low, 
but  massive  forehead.  His  features  were 
sufiiciently  regular;  his  eyes,  dark  blue; 
the  general  expression  of  his  face  was  grave, 
and  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  a 
quiet  smile  played  round  his  firmly  moulded 
lips.  Standing  side  by  side  with  Horace 
Margrave,  he  appeared  any  thing  but  a 
handsome  man  ;  but,  to  the  physiognomist, 
his  face  was  superior  in  the  very  qualities 
in  which  the  dark  beauty  of  the  lawyer  was 
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deficient ;  force,  determination,  self-reliance, 
perseverance ;  all  those  attributes,  in  short, 
which  go  to  make  a  great  man. 

"  Mr.  Baiton  has  been  anxiously  await- 
ing the  hour  that  should  bring  him  to  your 
side,  Miss  Arden,"  said  Horace  Margrave. 
"  He  has  been  for  a  long  time  acquainted 
with  those  articles  in  your  uncle's  will  which 
you  only  learned  to-day." 

"  I  am  sorry  Miss  Arden  should  have  ever 
learned  them,  if  they  have  given  her  pain," 
said  the  young  man,  quietly. 

Ellinor  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  saw  that 
the  blue  eyes,  looking  down  into  hers,  had 
a  pecuHar  earnestness  all  their  own. 

"  He  is  not  so  bad,  after  all,"  she  thought. 
"  I  have  been  foolish  in  ridiculing  him ;  but 
I  can  never  love  him." 

"Miss  Arden,"  he  continued,  dropping 
into  a  chair  by  the  sofa  on  which  she  was 
seated,    while    Horace    Margrave    leaned 
against  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,-^ 
"  Miss  Arden,  we  meet  under  such  pecuHar 
circumstances,  that  it  is  best  for  the  happi- 
ness of  both  that  we  should  at  once  under- 
stand each  other.    Your  late  uncle  was  the 
dearest  friend  I  ever  had ;  no  father  could 
have  been  dearer  to  the  most  afiectionate 
of  sons  than  he  was  to  me.    Any  wish,  then, 
of  his  must  to  me  be  forever  sacred.    But  I 
have  been  brought  up  to  rely  upon  myself 
alone,  and  I  am  proud  in  saying  I  have  no 
better  wish  than  to  make  my  own  career, 
unaided  by  interest  or  fortune.    The  loss, 
then,  of  this  money  will  be  no  loss  to  me. 
If  it  be  your  will  to  refuse  my  hand,  and  to 
retain  the  fortune,  to  which  you  alone  have 
a  claim,  do  so.    You  shall  never  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  that  to  which 
you,  of  all  others,  have  the  best  right.    Mr. 
Margrave,  your  solicitor,  and  executor  to 
your  uncle's  will,  shall  to-niorrow  execute  a 
deed,  abnegating,  on  my  part,  all  claim  to 
this  fortune ;  and  I  will,  at  one  M'ord  from 
you,  bid  you  adieu  this  night,  before,"  he 
said,  with  an  earnest  glance  at  her  beautiful 
face,  "  before  my  heart  is  too  far  involved 
to  allow  of  my  being  even  just." 

"Mr.  Dalton,"  said  Horace  Margrave, 
lazily  watching  the  two  from  under  the 
shadows  of  his  eyelashes,  "  you  bring  Bo- 
man  virtues  into  May  Fair.  You  will  purify 
the  atmosphere." 

"  Shall  I  go  or  stay,  Miss  Arden  P  "  asked 
the  young  man. 
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**  Stay,  Mr.  Dalton ! "  She  rose  as  she  I  should  read  for  two  or  three  hours,  so  pray 
spoke,  and  laid  her  hand,  as  if  for  support,  do  not  be  afraid  of  keeping  me  up." 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair  that  was  standing  '  Henry  Dalton  and  Horace  Margraye  sat 
near  her.  *'  Stay,  Mr.  Dalton.  If  your  talking  for  nearly  three  hours  in  the  cham- 
happiness  can  be  made  by  the  union,  which  ,  bers  of  the  latter ;  but  no  cigars  were  smoked 
was  my  late  uncle's  wish,  let  it  be  so.  I  by  either  of  them,  and  though  a  bottle  of 
cannot  hold  this  fortune  which  is  not  mine ;  Madeira  stood  on  the  table,  it  was  entirely 


but  I  may  share  it.  I  will  confess  to  you, 
and,  I  know,  your  generous  nature  will  es- 
teem me  better  for  the  confession,  that  I 
have  dared  to  cherish  a  dream  in  which  the 
image  of  another  had  a  part.  I  have  been 
foolish,  mistaken,  absurd;  as  schoolgirls 
often  are.  The  dream  is  broken.  If  you 
can  accept  my  uncle's  fortune  and  my  own 
esteem ;  one  is  yours  by  right,  the  other  has 
been  nobly  won  by  your  conduct  of  this  even- 
ing." 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  he  pressed 


untouched.  It  was  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  a  cellaret  had  been  opened,  and  a  de- 
canter of  brandy  taken  out ;  the  stopper  lay 
beside  it  and  one  glass,  which  had  been 
drained  to  the  dregs. 

The  clocks  were  striking  two  as  Horace 
Margrave  himself  opened  the  outer  door  for 
his  late  visitor :  on  the  threshold  he  paused^ 
and  laying  his  hand,  with  a  strong  grasp, 
on  Dalton|s  arm,  he  said,  in  a  whisper,-^ 
**  I  am  safe,  then  I  Your  oath  is  sacred !  ** 
Henry  Dalton  turned  and  looked  him  full 


it  gently,  and,  raising  it  to  his  lips,  led  her  in  the  face.    Looked  full  into  the  pale  face 


back  to  the  sofa,  and  reseated  himself  in 
the  chair  by  her  side. 

Horace  Margrave  closed  his  eyes  as  if  the 
Long-expected  blow  had  fallen. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  slowly. 
Mr.  Margrave  talked,  and  talked  brilliantly ; 
out  he  had  a  very  dull  audience.  Ellinor 
was  distrait,  Henry  Dalton  thoughtful,  and 
Mrs.  Morrison  eminently  stupid.  The  law- 
yer repressed  two  or  three  yawns,  which  he 
concealed  behind  an  embroidered  fire-screen, 
and  when  the  clock,  on  which  an  ormolu 
Pan  reclined  amidst  a  forest  of  rushes,  an- 
nounced half-past  ten,  he  rose  to  depart, 
and  Ellinor  was  left  to  ponder  over  the  sol- 
emn engagement  into  which  she  had  entered 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

"  1  had  better  take  a  cab  to  the  Temple," 
said  young  Dalton,  as  they  left  the  house. 
"  ni  wish  you  good-night,  Mr.  Margrave." 

''  No,  Mr.  Dalton,  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  that  must  be  said,  and  which,  I 
think,  I'd  rather  say  at  night  than  in  the 
day :  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  late  hours, 
come  home  with  me  to  my  chambers,  and 
smoke  a  cigar.  Before  you  see  Ellinor  Ar- 
den  again,  I  must  have  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion with  you.  Shall  it  be  to-night  ?  I  ask 
it  as  a  favor,  let  it  be  to-night." 

Henry  Dalton  looked  considerably  aston- 
ished by  the  earnestness  of  the  lawyer's 
words ;  but  he  merely  bowed,  and  said, — 

**  With  great  pleasure.  I  am  entirely  at 
your  service  j  if  I  returned  to  my  chambers, 


and  downcast  eyes,  completely  shrouded  by 
the  white  lids  and  shadowy  blat:k  eyelashes. 

"The  Daltons,  of  Lincolnshire,  are  not 
an  old  family,  Mr.  Margrave,  or  a  rich 
family ;  but  they  keep  their  word.  Good- 
night ! " 

He  did  not  hold  out  his  hand  at  parting ; 
but  merely  lifted  his  hat,  and  bowed  gravely. 

Horace  Margrave  sighed  as  he  locked  the 
doors,  and  returned  to  his  warm  study. 

'<  At  least,"  he  said,  "  I  am  safe !  But 
then  I  might  have  been  happy.  Have  I 
been  wise  to-night  P  have  I  been  wise,  I  won- 
der P  "  he  muttered,  as  his  eyes  wandered  to 
a  space  over  the  mantel-piece,  on  which  were 
arranged  a  couple  of  pairs  of  magnificently 
mounted  pistols,  and  a  small  dagger,  in  a 
chased  silver  scabbard.  *' Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  this 
explanation ;  perhaps,  after  all, '  Le  Jeu  ne 
vautptu  la  chandelle ! ' " 

CHAPTEB  m. 
AFTBB  THB  HONBTMOON. 

Thbee  months  had  elapsed  since  the  mid- 
night interview  in  Horace  Margrave's  cham- 
bers— ^three  months,  and  the  Opera  House 
was  opened  for  the  season,  and  three  new 
tenors,  and  two  sopranos,  and  a  basso-bari- 
tone had  appeared  under  the  classic  pro- 
scenium of  her  majesty's  theatre ;  the  novel 
of  the  season  had  been  circulated  by  Mudie ; 
Rotten  Row  was  gay  with  Amazonian  eques- 
trians and  bUui  lifeguardsmen,  with  long 
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amber  wliiskcrs,  as  yet  untrammelled  by 
red  tape;  moss  roses  were  selling  on  the 
dusty  pavements  of  the  West  End  streets ; 
and  Covent  Garden  was  all  a-bloom  with 
artistically  arranged  bouquets  of  rich  trop- 
ical flowers,  gorgeous  in  color  and  delicious 
in  perfume ; — London,  in  short,  was  in  the 
full  flood-tide  of  the  season,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Dalton  returned  from  their 
hoi^eymoon  visit  to  the  Cumberland  Lake 
district,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
small  house  in  Hertford  Street,  furnished 
by  EUinor  before  her  marriage. 

Hers  has  been  a  short  courtship ;  all  the 
sweet  uncertainties,  the  doubts,  the  dreams, 
the  fears,  the  hopes,  which  make  up  the 
poetical  prologue  to  a  love-match,  have  been 
wanting  in  this  marriage  ordained  by  the 
will  of  her  late  uncle— this  marriage,  which 
is  founded  on  esteem  and  not  on  afiection; 
this  marriage,  into  which  she  has  entered 
on  the  generous  impulse  of  an  impetuous 
nature  that  has  never  learned  to  repress 
emotion. 

Is  she  happy  P  Can  this  cold  esteem,  this 
calm  respect  which  she  feels  for  the  man 
chosen  for  her  by  another,  satisfy  the  ardent 
heart  of  the  romantic  girl  ? 

She  has  been  already  married  six  weeks, 
and  has  not  seen  Horace  Margrave,  the  only 
friend  she  has  in  England,  except,  of  course, 
her  husband,  since  her  wedding--day.  Not 
since  that  sunny  May  morning  on  which  he 
took  her  icy  hand  in  his  and  gave  her,  as 
her  guardian  and  the  representative  of  her 
dead  father,  into  her  husband's  arms.  She 
remembered  that  on  that  day  when  his  hand 
touched  hers  it  was  as  cold  and  powerless 
as  her  own,  and  that  his  listless  face  was 
even  paler  than  usual  under  the  spring  sun- 
shine streaming  in  at  the  church  windows ; 
but  after  all,  that  he  had  done  the  honors 
of  the  breakfast-table,  toasted  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  complimented  the  bridesmaids, 
and  fascinated  everybody,  with  all  the  fin- 
ished grace  and  marvellous  ease  of  the  all- 
accomplished  Horace  Margrave ;  and  if  she 
had  ever  thought  that  she  had  a  right,  for 
auld  lang  syne,  for  her  dead  father's  sake, 
or  for  her  own  lovely  face,  and  her  tender 
respect  for  him,  to  be  any  thing  more  or 
dearer  in  his  eyes  than  the  most  indifierent 
of  his  clients,  that  thought  was  dispelled  by 
the  gentlemanly  sang-froid  of  his  adieu  to 
her  on  the  carriage  steps,  as  the  four  paw- 


ing bays  started  off  to  the  rail  for  Winder- 
mere. 

It  is  the  end  of  June,  and  she  is  seated  in 
the  small  drawing-room,  awaiting  the  advent 
of  morning  visitors.  They  have  been  a  week 
in  town,  and  Horace  Margrave  has  not  yet 
called  upon  them.  She  has  a  weary  air  this 
morning,  and  she  seems  to  seek  in  vain  for 
something  to  occupy  her.  Now  she  strolls 
to  the  open  piano,  and  plays  a  few  chords, 
or  a  brilliant  run,  or  softly  touches  the  notes 
of  some  pensive  air,  and  sings  some  Italian 
words;  now  she  takes  up  an  uncut  novel 
&om  the  table,  and  reads  a  page  or  two 
here  and  there,  wherever  the  book  opens ; 
she  walks  to  an  embroidery  frame,  and 
takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  selecting 
and  comparing  wools,  and  threading  needles, 
but  when  this  is  accomplished,  she  does  not 
do  three  stitches  ;  then  she  loiters  listlessly 
about  the  room,  looking  at  the  pictures, 
chiefly  valuable  engravings,  which  adorn 
the  pale  silver-gray  walls ;  but-  at  last  she  is 
so  utterly  weary,  that  she  flings  herself  into 
a  deep  easy-chair  close  to  the  open  window, 
and  sits  idly  looking  down  across  a  liUiputian 
forest  of  heliotropes  and  geraniums  into  the 
hot,  sunny  street. 

She  is  looking  very  lovely ;  but  she  is  not 
looking  at  all  happy.  The  rich  masses  of 
her  dark  brown  hair  are  swept  away  from 
her  broad,  low  brows,  and  secured  into  a 
coil  of  superb  plaits  at  the  back  of  her  head; 
her  simple  white  morning  dress  is  only  or- 
namented by  large  knots  of  broad  violet 
ribbon,  and  she  wears  no  jewellery  what- 
ever, except  a  tiny,  slender  gold  chain,  which 
she  twists  perpetually  in  and  out  of  her 
white  fingers. 

She  sits  for  about  half  an  hour,  always 
looking  down  across  the  plants  in  the  bal<- 
cony  at  the  pavement  opposite,  when  she 
suddenly  starts,  and  wrenches  the  thin  chain 
off  her  fingers  in  her  agitation. 

She  has  seen  the  person  for  whom  she  has 
been  waiting.  A  gentleman,  who  lounges 
lazily  along  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
crosses  the  road  beneath  the  window,  and 
knocks  at  the  door. 

"At  last!"  she  says;  "now,  perhaps, 
this  mystery  will  be  explained." 

A  servant  announces  "  Mr.  Margrave." 

"  At  last !  "  she  says  again,  rising  as  he 
enters  the  room.  "  O  Mr.  Margrave,  I  have 
been  so  anxious  to  see  you." 
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He  looks  about  on  the  crowded  table  to 
find,  amongst  its  fashionable  litter,  a  place 
Ibr  his  hat,  fails  in  doing  so,  and  puts  it 
down  on  a  chair,  and  only  then  looks  Hst^ 
lessly  np  at  her  and  says, — 

"Anxious  to  see  me,  my  dear  Ellinor; 
why  anxious  P  ** 

"Because  there  are  two  or  three  ques- 
tions which  I  must  ask — which  you  must 
answer." 

That  peculiar  expression  in  Horace  Mar- 
graye's  eyes,  which  was  as  it  were  a  shiver 
of  the  eyelids,  passed  oyer  them  now ;  but 
it  was  too  brief  to  be  perceived  by  Ellinor 
Dalton.  He  sank  lazily  into  a  chair  near 
her  own,  but  not  opposite  to  it.  A  chair 
placed  with  its  back  to  the  light,  and  then 
•aid,— 

**  My  dear  Ellinor,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dalton, 
what  questions  can  you  have  to  ask  me,  but 
questions  of  a  purely  business  character? 
and  even  those,  I  imagine,  your  husband, 
who  is  quite  as  practical  a  man  as  myself, 
could  answer  as  well  as  L" 

"  Mr.  Dalton  is  the  very  last  person  to 
whom  I  can  apply  for  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  I  have  to  ask ! " 

"  And  why  the  last  person  P  " 

«<  Because  those  questions  relate  to  him- 
•elf!" 

**  Oh,  I  see !  My  dear  Mrs.  Dalton,  is  not 
this  rather  a  bad  beginning?  You  appeal 
from  your  husband  to  your  solicitor." 

"No, Mr. Margrave.  I  appeal  to  my  guar- 
dian!"     • 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Ellinor,  there  is  no 
iuch  person.  He  is  defunct ;  he  is  extinct. 
From  the  moment  I  placed  your  hand  in 
that  of  your  husband  on  the  altar  steps  of 
8t.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  my  duties, 
my  right  to  advise  you,  and  your  right  to 
eonsult  me,  expired.  Henceforth  you  have 
but  one  guardian,  one  adviser,  one  friend, 
and  his  name  is  Henry  Dalton." 

A  sad  shade  fell  over  Ellinor  Dalton's 
handsome  face,  and  her  eyes  half  filled  with 
tears  as  she  said,-— 

"Mr.  Margrave,  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  say  a  word  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  reproach  to  you.  Your  duties  of  guar- 
dianship, undertaken  at  the  prayer  of  my  dy- 
ing father,  have  been  as  truly  and  conscien- 
tiously discharged  as  such  duties  should  be 
discharged  by  a  man  of  your  high  position 


and  unblemished  character ;  but  I  will  own 
that  sometimes,  with  a  woman's  folly,  I  have 
wished  that,  for  the  memory  of  my  dead 
father,  who  loved  and  trusted  you,  for  the 
memory  of  the  departed  childhood,  in  which 
we  were  companions  and  friends,  some  feel- 
ing a  little  warmer,  a  little  kinder,  a  little 
more  affectionate,  something  of  the  tender- 
ness of  an  elder  brother,  might  have  min- 
gled with  your  punctilious  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  guardian.  I  would  not  for  the 
world  reproach  you — still  less  reproach  you 
for  an  act  for  which  I  only  am  responsible— 
yet  I  cannot  but  remember  that,  if  it  had 
been  so,  this  marriage  might  never  have 
taken  place." 

"  It  is  not  a  happy  marriage,  then?  " 

"  It  is  a  most  unhappy  one ! " 

Horace  Margrave  is  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  says,  gravely,  almost  sadly, 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Henry  Dalton," — ^he  is 
especially  scrupulous  in  calling  her  Mrs. 
Dalton,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  remind  her 
every  moment  Row  much  their  relations 
have  changed, — "  when  you  accuse  me  of  a 
want  of  tenderness  in  my  conduct  towards 
yourself,  of  an  absence  of  warm  regard  for 
the  memory  of  your  dead  father,  my  kind 
and  excellent  friend,  you  accuse  me  of  that  for 
which  I  am  no  more  responsible  than  for  the 
color  of  my  hair,  or  the  outline  of  ipy  face. 
You  accuse  me  of  that  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
curse  of  my  existence,  a  heart  incapable  of 
cherishing  a  strong  afiection,  or  a  sincere 
friendship,  for  any  living  being.  Behold 
me,  at  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  unloved 
and  unloving,  without  one  tie  which  I  can- 
not as  easily  break  as  I  can  pay  a  hotel 
bill  or  pack  my  portmanteau.  My  life,  at 
its  brightest,  is  a  dreary  one.  A  dreary 
present,  which  can  neither  look  back  to  a 
fairer  past,  nor  forward  to  a  happier  fu- 
ture ! " 

His  deep  musical  voice  falls  into  a  sadder 
cadence  as  he  says  these  last  words,  and  he 
looks  down  gloomily  at  the  point  of  the  cane 
he  carries,  with  which  he  absently  traces  a 
pattern  upon  the  carpet.  After  a  short  si- 
lence he  looks  up,  and  says,— 

"  But  you  wished  to  make  some  inquiries 
of  me  P  " 

"  I  did.  I  do.  When  I  married  Mr.  Dal- 
ton, what  settlements  were  made  P  You  told 
me  nothing  at  the  time  i  and  I,  so  utterly 
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unused  to  business  matters,  asked  you  no 
questions.  Besides,  I  had  then  reason  to 
think  him  the  most  honorable  of  men." 

**  What  settlements  were  made  P  "  he  re- 
peats her  question,  as  if  it  vere  the  last  of 
all  others  which  he  expected  to  hear. 

"  Yes,  my  fortune !  How  much  of  it  was 
settled  on  myself?  " 

"  Not  one  peimy ! "  She  gives  a  start  of 
surprise,  which  he  answers  in  his  most  non- 
chcUani  manner.  "Not  one  penny  of  it! 
There  was  no  mention  whatever  of  any  thing 
like  a  settlement  in  your  uncle's  will.  He 
left  his  money  to  you ;  but  he  left  it  to  you 
only  on  condition  that  you  shared  it  with 
his  adopted  and  beloved  son,  Henry  Dalton. 
This  implies  not  only  a  strong  affection  for, 
but  an  implicit  faith  in,  the  young  man.  To 
tie  up  your  money,  or  to  settle  it  on  your- 
self, would  be  to  nullify  your  uncle's  wilL 
The  man  that  could  be  trusted  by  him,  could 
be  trusted  by  you.  This  is  why  I  never  sug- 
gested a  settlement  I  may  have,  perhaps, 
acted  in  rather  an  unlawyer-like  manner ;  but 
I  do  believe,  my  dear  Ellinor,  that  I  acted  in 
the  only  manner  consonant  with  your  late  un- 
cle's affectionate  provisions  for  the  two  per- 
sons nearest  and  dearest  to  him  ! " 

*'  Then  Henry  Dalton  is  sole  master  of 
my— of  the  fortune  P  " 

*'  As  your  husband,  decidedly,  yes." 

"  And  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  sell  the  Ar- 
den  estate  P  " 

**  The  Arden  estate  is  not  entailed.  Cer- 
tainly he  may  sell  it,  if  he  wishes." 

'/  Then,  Mr.  Margrave,  I  must  inform  you 
that  he  does  wish  to  sell  it;  that  he  does  in- 
tend to  sell  it." 

•*  To  sell  Arden  Hall  ?  " 

«  Yes ! " 

An  angry  flush  lights  up  her  face,  as  she 
looks  eagerly  into  the  lawyer's  eyes  for  one 
flash  of  surprise  or  indignation.  She  looks 
in  vain. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dalton,  in  my  opin- 
ion he  shows  himself  a  very  sensible  fellow, 
by  determining  on  such  a  proceeding.  Ar- 
den is  one  of  the  dreariest,  coldest,  and  most 
tumbledown  old  piles  of  building  in  all  Eng- 
land. Magnificent  oak  panelling,  contempt- 
ible servants'  offices ;  three  secret  staircases, 
and  not  one  register  stove;  six  tapestried 
chambers,  and  no  bath-room ;  a  dozen  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's,  and  not  one  door  that  does 
not  let  in  aiiassinatioii  in  the  shape  of  a 
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north-east  wind;  a  deer  park,  and  no  deerj 
three  gamekeepers'  lodges,  and  not  game 
enough  to  tempt  the  most  fatuitousof  poach- 
ers !  Sell  Arden  Hall  I  Nothing  could  be 
more  desirable ;  but,  alas  I  my  dear  EUinoFi 
your  husband  is  not  the  man  I  take  him  for, 
if  he  calculates  upon  finding  a  purchaser ! " 

She  looks  at  him  with  not  a  little  con- 
tempt, as  she  says : — 

"  But  the  want  of  feeling ;  the  outrage 
upon  the  memory  of  my  poor  uncle ! " 

'*  Your  poor  uncle  will  not  be  remembered 
a  day  the  longer  through  your  retaining 
possession  of  a  draughty  and  uncomfortable 
house.  When  did  Dalton  tell  you  that  he 
meant  to  sell  Arden  P  " 

''On  our  return  from  our  tour.  I  sugw 
gested  that  we  should  live  there, — ^thatis^ 
of  course,  out  of  the  season." 

"  And  he  P  " 

''  Beplied,  that  it  was.  out  of  the  question 
our  ever  residing  there,  as  the  place  mus^ 
be  sold." 

''  You  asked  him  his  reasons  P  " 

"  I  did.  He  told  me  that  he  was  unable 
to  reveal  those  reasons  to  me,  and  might 
never  be  able  to  reveal  them.  He  said,  that 
if  I  loved  him,  I  could  trust  him  and  believe 
in  him,  and  believe  that  the  course  he  took, 
however  strange  it  might  appear  to  me,  was, 
in  reality,  the  best  and  wisest  course  he 
could  take." 

"  But,  in  spite  of  this,  you  doubt  him  P  ** 
he  asks,  earnestly. 

'*  How  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  Of  the  fop- 
tune  which  I  have  brought  to  him,  he  re* 
fuses  to  allow  me  a  penny.  He,  the  hus- 
band of  a  rich  woman,  enjoins  economy^* 
economy  even  in  the  smallest  details.  I 
dare  not  order  a  jewel,  a  picture,  an  elegant 
piece  of  furniture,  a  stand  of  hothouse 
flowers ;  for,  if  I  do  so,  I  am  told  that  the 
expenditure  is  beyond  his  present  means, 
and  that  I  must  wait  till  we  have  more 
money  at  our  command.  Then  his  profes* 
sion ;  that  is  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  him 
than  I.  No  briefless,  penniless  barrister, 
with  a  mother  and  sister  to  support,  ever 
worked  harder  than  he  works,  ever  devoted 
himself  more  religiously  than  he  devotee 
himself  to  the  drudging  routine  of  the  bar." 

"  Ellinor  Dalton,  your  husband  is  as  high- 
minded  and  conscientious  a  man  as  ever 
drew  the  breath  of  human  life.  I  seldom 
take  the  trouble  of  makinff  a  vehement 
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Bcrtion ;  so  believe  me,  if  you  can,  now  that 
I  do !  Believe  me,  even  if  you  cannot  be- 
Keve  him ! " 

'*  You,  too,  against  me,"  she  said,  moum- 
iidly.  "  Oh,  believe  me,  it  is  not  the  money 
for  which  I  wish !  it  is  not  the  possession  of 
the  money  which  I  grudge  him ;  it  is  only 
that  my  heart  sinks  at  the  thought  of  being 
united  to  a  man  I  cannot  respect  or  esteem. 
I  did  not  ask  to  love  him,"  she  added,  half 
to  herself;  "  but  I  did  pray  that  I  might  be 
able  at  least  to  esteem  him." 

"1  can  only  say,  Ellinor,  that  you  are 
mistaken  in  him." 

At  this  very  moment  they  hear  a  quick, 
firm  step  on  the  stairs,  and  Henry  Dalton 
himself  enters  the  room.  His  face  is  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  he  advances  to  his  wife 
eagerly ;  but,  at  the  sight  of  Horace  Mar- 
grave, falls  back,  with  a  frown. 

"  Mr.  Margrave,  I  thought  it  was  part  of 
our  agreement  that—" 

The  lawyer  interrupts  him, — 

*'  That  I  should  never  darken  this  thresh- 
old.   Yes." 

Ellinor  looks  from  one  to  the  other,  with 
a  pale,  frightened  face. 

"Henry,  Henry,  Mr.  Dalton,  what,  in 
Heaven's  name,  does  this  mean  P  " 

"  Nothing  that  in  the  least  can  affect  you, 
Ellinor.  A  business  disagreement  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Margrave,  nothing  more ! " 

His  wife  looks  away  from  him,  scornfully, 
and  turning  to  Horace  Margrave,  rests  her 
hand  on  the  scroll  work  at  the  back  of  the 
diair  in  which  he  is  seated. 

It  is  80  small  an  action  'in  itself;  but  it 
■ays,  as  plainly  as  words  could  ever  speak, — 

"  It  is  he  whom  I  trust,  in  spite  of  you, 
in  spite  of  the  world." 

It  is  not  lost  on  Henry  Dalton,  who  looks 
at  her  with  a  grave,  reproachful  glance,  and 
•ays, — 

"Under  these  circumstances  then,  Mr. 
Margrave — " 

"  I  had  no  right  to  come  here.  Granted ! 
and  I  should  not  have  come,  but — " 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Ellinor  inter- 
rupted him, — 

**  1  wrote  to  my  guardian,  requesting  him 
to  call  on  me.  Mr.  Dalton,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  P  What  mystery  does  all 
this  conceal  P  Am  I  to  see  my  best  and  old- 
eit  friend  insulted  in  my  own  house  P  " 

**  A  married  woman  has  no  Mend  but  her 


husband,  and  I  may  not  choose  to  receive 
Mr.  Margrave  as  a  visitor  in  otir  house," 
Henry  Dalton  says,  coldly  and  gravely. 

"  You  shall  not  be  troubled  any  longer 
with  Horace  Margrave's  society,  Mr.  Dal- 
ton."   The  lawyer  rises  as  he  speaks,  and 
!  walks  slowly  to  the  door.    "  Good-morning." 
He  has  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  when  he 
I  turns,  and,  with  a  tone  of  suppressed  emo- 
j  tion  in  his  voice,  says  to  Mrs.  Dalton,  "Elli- 
nor, shake  hands  with  me."    She  extends 
both  her  hands  to  him.    He  catches  them 
in  his,  bends  his  dark  head  over  them  for  a 
moment,  as  he  holds  them  in  his  grasp,  and 
then  says,  "  Forgive  me,  Ellinor,  and  fare- 
well ! " 

He  is  gone.  She  rushes  out  on  to  the 
landing-place,  and  cries  after  him, — 

"  Mr.  Margrave,  guardian ;  Horace,  come 
back — if  only  for  one  moment,  come  back ! " 

Her  husband  follows  her,  and  catching 
her  slender  wrist  in  his  strong  hand,  leads 
her  into  the  drawing-room. 

"Ellinor  Dalton,  choose  between  that 
man  and  me.  Seek  to  renew  your  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  or  hold  any  communication 
whatever  with  him,  that  does  not  pass 
through  my  hands,  and  we  part  forever ! " 

She  falls  sobbing  into  her  chair. 

"  My  only  friend,"  she  cries,  "  my  only, 
only  friend,  and  to  be  parted  from  him 
thus ! " 

Her  husband  stands  at  a  little  distance 
from  her,  earnestly,  sadly  watching  her,  as 
she  gives  passionate  vent  to  her  wild  out- 
burst of  emotion. 

"  What  wretchedness,  what  utter  wretch- 
edness ! "  he  says  aloud.  "  And  no  hope  of 
a  termination  to  it,  no  chance  of  an  end  to 
our  misery ! " 

CHAPTER  IV. 
HORACE  UARORAVB  AT  BALDWIK  COURT. 

Henrt  Dalton  prospered  in  his  beloved 
profession.  Gray-headed  old  judges  talked 
over  their  after-dinner  port  of  the  wonder- 
ful acumen  displayed  by  the  young  barrister 
in  the  most  important  and  difficult  cases. 
One,  two,  three  years  passed  away,  and  the 
name  of  Dalton  began  to  be  one  of  mark 
upon  the  northern  circuit  The  dawn  often 
found  him  working  in  his  chambers  in  Paper 
Buildings,  while  his  handsome  wife  was 
dancing  at  some  brilliant  assembly,  or  lis- 
tening to  the  vapid  platitudes  of  one  of  her 
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numerous  admirers  and  silent  adorers. 
With  EUinor  Dalton,  to  be  unhappy  was  to 
be  reckless.  Hers  was  that  impulsive  and 
emotional  nature,  which  cannot  brood  upon 
its  griefs  in  the  quiet  circle  of  a  solitary 
home.  She  considered  herself  wronged  by 
her  husband's  parsimony,  still  more  deeply 
wronged  by  his  cold  reserve,  and  she  sought, 
in  the  gayest  circles  of  fashionable  London, 
for  the  peace  which  had  never  dwelt  at  her 
cold  and  deserted  hearth. 

"  His  profession  for  him,"  she  said : 
« there  is  at  least  the  world  left  for  me ; 
and,  if  I  cannot  be  loved,  I  will  prove  to  him 
that,  at  any  rate,  I  can  be  admired." 

In  many  of  the  houses  to  which  she  was  a 
constant  visitor,  Horace  Margrave  was  on 
intimate  terms.  The  fashionable  and 
wealthy  bachelor  lawyer  was  sure  of  a  wel- 
come where  mamma  had  daughters  to  marry, 
or  papa  money  to  invest,  or  mortgages  to 
effect.  To  him  her  manner  never  underwent 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  change. 

"  You  may  refuse  to  admit  him  here ;  you 
may  forbid  my  correspondence  with  him.  I 
acknowledge  the  right  you  exercise  so 
harshly,"  she  would  say  to  her  husband; 
"  but  you  cannot  shake  my  faith  in  my  dead 
father's  friend.  You  cannot  control  my  sen- 
timents towards  the  guardian  of  my  child- 
hood." 

But,  by  degrees,  she  found  that  Horace 
Margrave  was  to  be  seen  less  frequently 
every  day  at  those  houses  in  which  she 
visited ;  it  was  growing  a  rare  thing  now  for 
her  to  see  the  dark,  handsome  head  proudly 
over-topping  the  crowd  in  which  the  lawyer 
mingled ;  and  even  when  she  did  meet  him, 
though  his  voice  had  still  its  old  gentleness, 
there  was  a  tacit  avoidance  of  her  in  his 
manner,  which  effectually  checked  any  con- 
fidence between  them.  This  was  for  the  first 
two  years  after  her  marriage ;  in  the  third 
year  she  heard  accidentally  that  Horace 
Margrave  was  travelling  in  Switzerland,  and 
had  left  the  entire  management  of  his  very 
extensive  business  to  his  junior  partner. 

Three  years,  the  autumn  of  the  third  year 
from  that  of  her  marriage,  and  Ellinor  and 
her  husband  were  staying  at  the  country- 
house  of  his  friend,  8ir  Lionel  Baldwin. 
Since  that  day  on  which  the  scene  with 
Horace  Margrave  had  taken  place  in  the  lit- 
tle drawing-room  in  Hertford  Street,  Ellinor 
Dalton  and  her  husband  had  had  no  exphi^ 


nation  whatever.  On  that  day  the  young  man 
had  fallen  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  his  sob- 
bing wife,  and  most  earnestly  implored  hex 
to  believe  in  his  faith  and  honor,  and  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  every  thing  he  did,  he  had  a 
motive,  so  strong  and  so  disinterested,  as  to 
warrant  his  actions.  He  begged  her  to  be- 
lieve, also,  that  the  marriage,  on  his  party 
had  been  wholly  a  love-match ;  that  he  had 
been  actuated  by  no  mercenary  considera- 
tions whatever ;  and  that,  if  he  now  with- 
held the  money  to  which,  in  all  appearance, 
she  had  so  good  a  right,  it  was  because  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  lavish  it  upon  her. 
But  he  implored  in  vain.  Prejudiced  against 
him  from  the  very  first,  she  had  only  trusted 
him  for  a  brief  period,  to  doubt  him  more 
completely  than  ever  at  the  first  suspicion 
that  suggested  itself.  Wounded  in  her  af- 
fection for  another, — an  affection  whose 
strength,  perhaps,  she  scarcely  dared  to 
whisper  to  her  own  soul, — ^her  feeling  for 
Henry  Dalton  became  one  almost  bordering 
on  aversion.  His  simple,  practical  good 
sense ;  his  plain,  unpolished  manners ;  his 
persevering,  energetic,  and  untiring  pursuit 
of  a  vocation  for  which  she  had  no  sympa- 
thy,— all  these  jarred  upon  her  romantic  and 
enthusiastic  temperament,  and  blinded  her 
to  his  actual  merits.  The  world,  which  al- 
ways contrives  to  know  every  thing,  very 
soon  made  itself  completely  acquainted  with 
the  eccentric  conditions  of  Mr.  Arden's  will, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Henry  Dalton'a 
marriage. 

It  was  known  to  be  a  marriage  of  conven- 
ience, and  not  of  affection.  He  was  a  very 
lucky  fellow,  and  she  was  very  much  to  be 
pitied ;  this  was  the  general  opinion,  which 
EUinor's  palpable  indifference  to  her  husband 
went  strongly  to  confirm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton  had  been  staying  for 
a  week  at  Baldwin  Court,  when  the  young 
barrister  was  compelled,  by  his  professional 
pursuits,  to  leave  his  wife  for  a  few  days  un- 
der the  protection  of  his  old  friends,  Sir  Li- 
onel and  Lady  Baldwin. 

"  You  will  be  very  happy  here,  dear  Elli- 
nor," he  said  i  "  the  house  is  full  of  pleasant 
people,  and  you  know  how  great  a  favorite 
you  are  with  our  host  and  hostess.  Yon 
will  not  miss  me,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  ae 
he  looked  at  her  indifferent  face. 

"  Miss  you !  Oh,  pray  do  not  alarm  youx^ 
self,  Mr.  Dalton !  I  am  not  so  used  to  usurp 
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jour  time  or  attention.  I  know,  where  your 
professional  duties  are  concerned,  how  little 
I  am  ever  a  consideration  to  you." 

*'  I  should  not  work  hard,  were  I  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  Ellinor,"  he  said,  with  a 
ihade  of  reproach  in  his  Toice. 

<<  My.  dear  Mr.  Dalton,"  she  answered, 
coldly,  "I  haye  no  taste  for  mysteries. 
Tou  are  perfectly  free  to  pursue  your  own 
eourse." 

So  they  parted.  She  bade  him  adieu  with 
as  much  well-bred  indifference  as  if  he  had 
been  her  jeweller  or  her  haberdasher.  As 
the  light  Uttle  phaeton  droye  him  off  to  the 
railway  station,  he  looked  up  to  the  chintz 
curtained  windows  of  his  wife's  apartments, 
imd  said  to  himself,  <'  How  long  is  this  to 
endure,  I  wonder  P — this  unmerited  wretch- 
edness, this  most  cruel  misconception !  ** 

The  morning  after  Henry  Dalton's  depar- 
ture, as  Sir  Lionel  Baldwin,  seated  at  break- 
fiist,  opened  the  letter  bag,  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  tone  of  mingled  surprise  and  pleasure, 
**Bo  the  wanderer  has  returned.  At  the 
very  bottom  of  the  bag  I  can  see  Horace 
Margrave's  dashing  superscription.  He 
has  returned  to  England,  then." 

He  handed  hyi  visitors  their  letters,  and 
then  opened  his  own,  reserving  the  lawyer's 
epistle  till  the  last. 

'*  This  is  delightful !  Horace  will  be  down 
liere  to-night." 

£llinor  Dalton's  cheek  grew  pale  at  the 
announcement ;  for  the  mysterious  feud  be- 
tween her  guardian  and  her  husband  flashed 
upon  her  mind.  She  would  meet  him  here, 
then,  alone.  Now,  or  never,  might  she  learn 
Ibis  secret,-^this  secret  which,  no  doubt  in- 
volved some  meanness  on  the  part  of  Henry 
Dalton,  the  apothecary's  son. 

<*  Margrave  will  be  an  immense  acquisi- 
tion to  our  party, — ^will  he  not,  gentlemen  P  " 
asked  Sir  Lionel. 

**  An  acquisition !  Well,  really  now,  I 
don't  know  about  that,"  drawled  a  young 
government  clerk  from  Whitehall.  **  Do  you 
know,  S'Lionel,"  all  the  young  men  under 
government  called  the  old  baronet  S'Lionel, 
any  other  pronunciation  of  his  name  and 
title  involving  a  degree  of  exertion  beyond 
their  physical  powers,  *<  do  you  know  it's  my 
opinion,  S'Lionel,  that  Horace  Margrave  is 
used  up  ?  I  met  him  at — at  what-you-may- 
aall-it— Rousseau  and  Gibbon,  Childe  Har- 


,  old  and  the  Nouvelle  H^oise.  Tou  know 
the  place,"  he  said,  vaguely ;  **  somewhere  in 
Switzerland,  in  short,  last  July,  and^I  never 
saw  a  man  so  altered  in  my  life." 

**  Altered ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet  £!• 
linor  Dalton's  face  grew  paler  stilL 

"Yes,  *pon  iny  honor,  S'Lionel.  Very 
much  altered,  indeed.  You  don't  think  he 
ever  committed  a  murder,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind— do  you  P"  said  the  young  man, 
reflectively,  as  he  drew  over  a  sugar  basin, 
and  deliberately  dropped  four  or  five  lumps 
into  his  coffee.  "  Because,  upon  my  honor, 
he  looked  like  that  sort  of  thing." 

<*  My  dear  Fred,  don't  be  a  fooL  Looked 
like  what  noit  of  thing  ?  " 

"You  know;  a  guilty  conscience,  Lara» 
Manfred.  You  understand.  Upon  my  word," 
added  the  youthful  official,  looking  round, 
with  a  languid  laugh,  "  he  had  such  a  Wan- 
dering Jew-ish  and  ultra-Byronio  appear- 
ance, when  I  met  him  suddenly  among  some 
very  uncomfortable  kind*  of  chromo-litho- 
graphic  mountain  scenery,  that  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  an  appointment  with  the  Witch  of 
the  Alps,  or  any  of  those  sort  of  people  P  " 

One  or  two  country  visitors  tried  to  laugh, 
but  couldn't ;  and  the  guests  from  town  only 
stared,  as  the  young  man  looked  round  the 
table.  Ellinor  Dalton  never  took  her  eyes 
from  his  fece,  but  seemed  to  wait  anxiously 
for  any  thing  he  might  say  next. 

"Perhaps  Margrave  has  been  iU,"  said 
the  old  baronet ;  "  he  told  me,  when  he  went 
to  Switzerland,  that  he  was  leaving  Eng- 
land because  he  required  change  of  air  and 
scene." 

"  Ul  I  "  said  the  government  derk ;  "  Ah, 
to  be  sure,  I  never  thought  of  that.  He 
might  have  been  ill.  It's  difficult,  some- 
times, to  draw  the  line  between  a  guilty  con- 
science and  the  liver  complaint.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  his  liver  alter  all.  But  you  don't 
think,"  he  said,  appealingly,  returning  to 
his  original  idea ;  "  you  don't  think  that  he 
has  committed  a  murder,  and  buried  the 
body  in  Verulam  Building*-do  you  P  That 
would  account  for  his  going  to  Switzerland, 
you  know ;  for  he  couldn't  possibly  stop  with 
the  body-— could  he  P  " 

"  You'd  better  ask  him  the  question  your- 
self, Fred,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  laughing ;  "  if 
everybody  had  as  good  a  conscience  as  Hor- 
ace Margrave,  the  world  would  be  better 
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•to^ed  than  it  is  Irith  honorable  men. 
He's  8  noble-hearted  feUow,  Horace  {  IWe 
known  him  from  a  boy." 

'^  And  a  crack  ahot,'*  said  a  yoong  mili- 
tary man,  with  his  month  fuU  of  battered 
toast  and  anchoTy  paste. 

"And  a  firstrate  bUMazd  player,"  added' 
fais  next  neighbor,  busy  earring  a  ham. 

*'  And  one  of  the  clererest  men  in  the  law," 
■aid  a  grave  old  gentleman,  sententiously. 

"Extremely  handsome,"  Altered  one 
yonng  lady. 

"  And  then,  how  aoeompHshed ! "  ventured 
another. 

"  Then  you  don't  think,  really  now,  that 
he  has  committed  a  murder,  and  buried  the 
body  in  his  chambers  ?  "  asked  the  White- 
hall employ^,  putting  the  question  to  the 
company  generally. 

In  the  dusk  of  that  autumnal  evening, 
EUinor  Dalton  sat  alone  in  a  tiny  drawing- 
room  leading  out  of  the  great  saloon— a  long 
room,  with  six  windows,  two  fireplaces,  and 
with  a  great  many  very  indifferent  pictures 
in  extremely  handsome  frames. 

This  tiny  drawing-room  was  a  favorite  re- 
treat of  Ellinor.  It  was  luxuriously  fur- 
nished, and  it  communicated,  by  a  half-glass 
door  shrouded  by  heavy  amber  damask 
ourtains,  with  a  large  conservatory,  which 
opened  on  to  the  terrace  walk  that  ran  along 
one  side  of  the  house.  Here  she  sat  in  the 
dusky  light,  pensive  and  thoughtful,  on  the 
evening  after  her  husband's  departure.  The 
gentlemen  were  all  in  the  billiard  room, 
hard  at  work  with  balls  and  cues,  trying  to 
settle  some  disputed  wager  before  the  half- 
hour  bell  rang  to  summon  them  to  their 
dressing-rooms.  The  ladies  were  already  at 
their  toilettes ;  and  Ellinor,  who  had  dressed 
earlier  than  usual,  was  quite  alone.  It  was 
too  dark  for  her  to  read  or  work,  and  she 
was  too  weary  and  listless  to  ring  for  lamps } 
so  she  sat  with  her  hands  lying  idly  in  her 
lap,  pondering  upon  what  had  been  said  at 
the  breakfast  table  of  her  sometime  guar- 
dian, Horace  Margrave. 

Suddenly  a  footstep  behind  her,  falling 
•oftly  on  the  thick  carpet,  roused  her  from 
her  reverie,  and  she  looked  up  with  a  startled 
glance  at  the  glass  over  the  low  chimney- 
piece. 

In  the  dim  firelight  she  saw,  reflected  in 
the  shadowy  depths  of  the  mirror,  the  hag- 
gard and  altered  face  of  her  guardian,  Hor- 
ace Margrave. 
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He  wore  a  loose,  heavy  great-coat,  ana 
had  his  hat  in  his  hand*  fie  had  evidently 
only  just  arrived. 

He  drew  back  on  seeing  Ellinor,  but  as 
she  turned  round  to  speak  to  him,  the  fire* 
light  behind  her  left  her  face  in  the  shadow* 
and  he  did  not  recognise  her. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  **  for  dui« 
torbing  you.  I  have  been  looking  every<i 
where  for  Sir  lioneL" 

"  Mr.  Margrave !  Don't  yon  know  me  f 
It  is  I— Ellinor!" 

His  hat  fell  from  his  slender  hand,  and  ho 
leaned  against  a  high-backed  easy-chair  for 
support. 

'*  EUinor-— Mrs.  Dalton— you  here !  I— 
I — ^heard  you  were  in  Paris,  or  I  ahould 
never^--that  is — ^I— " 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Ellinor  Dal« 
ton  saw  Horace  Margrave  so  agitated,  that 
the  stony  mask  of  elegant  indifference  and 
gentlemanly  fong-fi-oid,  which  he  ordinarily 
wore,  entirely  dropped  away,  and  left  hin^* 
himsell 

<<Mr.  Margrave,"  she  said,  anxiously^ 
<'  you  are  annoyed  at  seeing  me  here.  Oh, 
how  altered  you  are!  They  were  right  in 
what  they  said  this  morning.  You  are 
indeed  altered;  you  must  have  been  very 
ill?" 

Horace  Margrave  was  himself  again,  by 
this  time ;  he  picked  up  his  hat,  and  drop* 
ping  lazily  into  the  easy-chair,  said,  "Yesi 
I  have  had  rather  a  severe  attack — ^fever-^ 
exhaustion — ^the  doctors,  in  fact,  were  so 
puzzled  as  to  what  they  should  call  my  ill- 
ness, that  they  actually  tried  to  persuade 
me  that  I  had  nerves )  like  a  young  lady 
who  has  been  jilted  by  a  life-guardsman,  or 
forbidden  by  her  parents  to  marry  a  country 
curate  with  seventy  pounds  per  annum,  and 
three  duties  every  Sunday.  A  nervous  law- 
yer !  My  dear  Mrs.  Dalton,  can  you  imag<« 
ine  any  thing  so  absurd?  Sir  James, 
however,  insisted  on  my  packing  my  port- 
manteau, and  setting  off  for  Mont  Blanc, 
or  something  of  that  kind;  and  I,  being 
heartily  tired  of  the  courts  of  Probate  and 
Chancery,  and  Verolam  Buildings,  Gray's  < 
Inn,  was  only  too  glad  to  follow  his  advioei 
and  take  my  railway  ticket  for  Geneva." 

**  And  Switzerland  has  restored  you  ?  " 

"  In  a  measure,  perhaps ;  but  not  entirely. 
You  can  see  that  I  am  not  yet  very  strongi 
when  even  the  pleasing  emotion  of  meeting 
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unexpectedly  with  my  sometime  ward  is  al- 
most too  much  for  my  ultra-lady-like  nerves. 
But  you  were  saying,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dalton, 
that  they  had  heen  talking  of  me  here." 

**  Oh,  at  the  hreakfast-table  this  morning. 
When  your  visit  was  announced,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  said  he  had  met  you  in  Switzer- 
land, and  that  you  were  looking  ill — ^un- 
happy ! " 

''  Unhappy !  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dalton, 
what  a  misfortune  it  is  for  a  man  to  have  a 
constitutional  pallor,  and  a  head  of  dark 
hair !  The  world  will  insist  upon  elevating 
him  into  a  blighted  being,  with  a  meta- 
physical wolf  hard  at  work  under  his  waist- 
coat I  knock  myself  up  by  working  too 
hard  over  a  difficult  will  case,  in  which  some 
tiresome  old  man  leaves  his  youngest  son 
forty  thousand  pounds  upon  half  a  sheet  of 
note  paper ;  and  the  world,  meeting  me  in 
Switzerland,  travelling  to  recruit  myself, 
comes  home  and  writes  me  down-— unhappy ! 
Now,  isn't  it  too  bad  ?  If  I  were  blessed 
with  red  hair,  and  a  fat  face,  I  might  break 
my  heart  once  in  three  months,  without  any 
one  ever  troubling  himself  about  the  frac- 
ture." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Margrave,  I  am  really 
now  " — ^her  voice,  in  spite  of  herself,  trem- 
bling a  little  as  she  said — **  I  am  really  now 
quite  an  old  married  woman ;  and,  presum- 
ing on  that  fact,  may  venture  to  speak  to 
you  with  entire  candor — may  I  not  P  " 

"  With  entire  candor,  certainly."  There 
is  the  old  shiver  in  the  dark  eyelashes,  and 
the  white  lids  droop  over  the  handsome 
brown  eyes,  ad  he  looks  down  at  the  hat 
which  swings  backwards  and  forwards  in 
his  listless  hand. 

"  Then,  Mr.  Margrave,  my  dear  guardian, 
for  I  will — I  will  call  you  by  that  old  name, 
which  I  can  remember  speaking  for  the  very 
first  time  on  the  day  of  my  poor  father's 
funeral.  Oh!"  she  added,  passionately, 
"how  well — how  well  I  remember  that 
dreary,  wretched,  terrible  day!  I  can  see 
you  now,  as  I  saw  you  then,  standing  in  the 
deep  embrasure  of  the  window  in  the  little 
library,  in  the  dear,  dear  Scottish  home, 
looking  down  at  me  so  compassionately, 
with  dark,  mournful  eyes.  I  was  such  a  child 
then.  I  can  hear  your  low,  deep  voice,  as 
I  heard  it  on  that  day,  saying  to  me, '  £1- 
linor !  your  dead  father  has  placed  a  solemn 


trust  in  my  hands.  I  am  young.  I  may 
not  be  as  good  or  as  high-principled  a  man 
as  to  his  confiding  mind  I  seemed  to  be ; 
there  may  be  something  of  constitutional 
weakness  and  irresolution  in  my  character, 
which  may  render  me,  perhaps,  by  no  means 
the  fittest  person  for  so  responsible  an  office; 
but  so  deeply  do  I  feel  the  trust  implied  in 
his  dying  words,  that  I  swear,  by  my  hope 
in  Heaven,  by  my  memory  of  the  dead,  by 
my  honor  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
me,  as  an  honest  man  and  an  honorable 
gentleman  should  discharge  them ! ' " 

"EUinor!  Ellinor!  for  pity's  sake!"  he 
cried,  in  a  broken  voice,  clenching  one  white 
hand  convulsively  over  his  averted  face. 

**  I  do  wrong,"  she  said,  "  to  recall  that 
melancholy  day.  You  did — ^you  did  dis- 
charge every  duty,  nobly,  honestly,  honor- 
ably ;  but  now— now  you  abandon  me  en- 
tirely to  the  husband — not  of  my  choice—^ 
but  imposed  upon  me  by  a  hard  and  cmel 
necessity,  and  you  do  all  in  your  power  to 
make  us  strangers.  Yet,  guardian,  Horace, 
you  are  not  happy ! " 

"  Not  happy ! "  he  raises  his  head,  and 
laughs  bitterly.  "My  dear  Mrs.  Dalton^ 
this  is  such  childish  talk  about  happiness 
and  unhappiness — ^two  words  which  are  only 
used  in  a  lady's  novel,  in  which  the  heroine 
is  unhappy  through  two  volumes  and  three- 
quarters,  and  unutterably  blest  in  the  last 
chapter.  In  .the  practical  world,  we  dont 
talk  about  happiness  and  unhappiness ;  our 
phrases  are,  failure  and  success.  A  man 
gets  the  woolsack,  and  he  is  successfiil ;  or, 
he  tries  for  it  all  his  life,  and  never  gets  it 
— «well,  he  is  unfortunate.  But  a  happy 
man,  my  dear  Ellinor,— did  you  ever  see 
one?" 

"You  mystify  me,  Mr.  Margrave;  bat 
you  do  not  answer  me." 

"  Because,  Mrs.  Dalton,  to  answer  yon  I 
must  first  question  myself;  and,  believe  me, 
a  man  must  have  considerable  courage,  who 
can  dare  to  ask  himself,  whether,  in  this 
tiresome  journey  of  life,  he  has  taken  the 
right  or  the  wrong  road.  I  confess  myself 
a  coward,  and  implore  you  not  to  compel  ma 
to  be  brave." 

He  rose  as  he  finished  speaking,  and, 
looking  down  at  his  dress,  continued, — 

"  The  first  dinner-bell  rang  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour  ago,  and  behold  me  still  in  travel- 
ling costume ;  the  sin  is  yours*  Mrs.  Dalton. 
OTill  dinner-time,  adieu ! " 

EUinor,  left  alone,  sank  into  a  gloomy 
reverie.  '*  What — ^what  can  be  the  mystery 
of  this  man's  life  P  "  she  murmured  to  her- 
self; "  If  I  dared — ^but  no,  no,  I  dare  not 
answer  that  question  P  " 

It  was  difficult  to  recognize  in  the  bril- 
liant and  versatile  visitor  seated  at  Sir 
Lionel's  right  hand,  whose  incessant  flow 
of  mtty  persiflage  kept  the  crowded  dinner 
table  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  the  gloomy  (md 
bitter  Horace  Margrave  of  half  an  hour  be- 
fore. EUinor,  charmed  in  spite  of  herself, 
beguiled  out  of  herself  by  the  fascination 
of  his  animated  conversation,  wondered  at 
the  extraordinary  power  possessed  by  this 
man.  '<So  brilliant,  so  accomplished!" 
she  thought ;  *'  so  admired,  prosperous,  and 
successful,  and  yet  so  unhappy ! " 

That  evening,  the  post  brought  EUinor  a 
letter  which  had  been  sent  to  her  town 
house,  and  forwarded  thence  to  Sir  Lionel's. 

She  started  on  seeing  the  direction,  and 
taking  it  into  the  Httle  inner  drawing-room, 
which  was  stiU  untenanted,  she  read  it  by 
the  Hght  of  the  wax  candles  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  She  returned  to  the  long  saloon  after 
refolding  her  letter,  and,  crossing  over  to  a 
small  table  at  which  Horace  Margrave  sat, 
bending  over  a  portfolio  of  engravings,  she 
seated  herself  near  him,  and  said,—* 

"  Mr.  Margrave !  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  Scotland." 

"From  Scotland!" 

"  Yes.  From  whom,  do  you  think  P  The 
dear  old  minister,  James  Stewart.  You  re- 
member him  P  " 

"  Yes ;  a  white-headed  old  man,  with  a 
family  of  daughters,  the  shortest  of  whom 
was  taUer  than  me.  Do  you  correspond 
with  him  P  " 

"Oh!  no.  It  is  so  many  years  since  I 
left  Scotland,  that  my  dear  old  friends  seem 
one  by  one  to  have  dropped  ofL  1  should 
Hke  BO  much  to  have  given  them  a  new 
church  at  Achindore,  but  Mr.  Dalton  of 
course  objected  to  the  outlay  of  money ;  and 
as  that  is  a  point  I  never  dispute  with  him, 
I  abandoned  the  idea ;  but  Mr.  Stewart  has 
written  to  me  this  time  for  a  special  pur- 
pose." 

"  And  that  is*—"  he  asks. 

"  To  teU  me  that  my  old  nurse,  Margaret 
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Mackay,  has  become  blind  and  infirm,  and 
has  been  obliged  to  leave  her  situation* 
Poor  dear  old  soul !  she  went  into  a  servioa 
in  Edinburgh,  after  my  poor  father's  deaths 
and  I  entirely  lost  sight  of  her.  I  should 
have  provided  for  her  long  before  this ;  but 
now  there  is  no  question  about  this  appeal, 
and  I  shaU  immediately  settle  a  hundred  a 
year  upon  her,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Dalton's  rigid 
and  praiseworthy  economy." 

"  I  fancy  Dalton  wiU  think  a  hundred  a 
year  too  much.  Fifty  pounds  for  an  old 
woman  in  the  north  of  Aberdeenshire  would 
be  almost  fabulous  wealth ;  but  you  are  so 
superb  in  your  notions,  my  dear  EUinor  i 
hard-headed  business  men,  like  Dalton  and 
myself,  can  scarcely  stand  against  you." 

"  Pray  do  not  compare  yourself  to  Mr. 
Dalton,"  said  EUinor,  with  quiet  scorn. 

"  I'm  afraid,  indeed,  I  must  not,"  he  an« 
swered,  gravely  ^  "  but  you  were  saying—-** 

"  That  in  this  matter  I  wiU  take  no  re* 
fusal;  no  pitiful  and  contemptible  excusei 
or  prevarications.  I  shall  write  to  him  bj 
to-morrow's  post.  I  cannot  get  an  answer 
tUl  the  next  day.  If  that  answer  should  be 
either  a  refusal  or  an  excuse,  I  know  what 
course  to  take." 

"  And  that  course—" 

"  I  wiU  teU  you  what  it  is,  when  I  receive 
Henry  Dalton's  reply,  fiut  I  am  unjust  to 
him,"  she  said ;  "  he  cannot  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  this  request" 

Three  days  after  this  conversation,  just  as 
the  half-hour  beU  had  rung,  and  as  Sir 
Lionel's  visitors  were  all  hurrying  off  to 
their  dressing-rooms,  ElUnor  laid  her  hand 
Ughtly  on  Horace  Margrave's  arm,  as  ho 
was  leaving  the  large  drawing-room,  and 
said, — 

"  Pray  let  me  speak  to  you  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  have  received  Mr.  Dalton's  answer 
to  my  letter." 

"  And  that  answer  P  "  he  asks,  as  he  fol* 
lows  her  into  the  Uttle  room  communicating 
with  the  conservatoiy. 

"Is,  as  you  suggested  it  might  be,  a  re- 
fusal" 

"  A  refusal !  "  He  elevates  his  dark, 
arched  eyebrows  faintly,  but  seems  very 
little  surprised  at  the  intelligence. 

"  Yes ;  a  refusal.  He  dares  not  even  at- 
tempt an  excuse,  or  invent  a  reason  for  his 
conduct.  Forty  pounds  a  year,  he  says,  wiU 
be  a  comfortable  competence  for  an  old  wO" 
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man  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  very 
few  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
hare  any  more.  That  sum  he  will  settle  on 
her  immediately,  and  he  sends  me  a  cheque 
for  the  first  half-year.  But  he  will  settle  no 
more,  nor  will  he  endeayor  to  explain  mo- 
tives which  are  always  misconstrued.  What 
do  you  think  of  his  conduct  P  " 

As  she  speaks,  the  glass  door,  which  sep- 
arates the  tiny  boudoir  from  the  conserva- 
tory, swings  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
autumn  breeze,  which  blows  in  through  the 
outer  door  of  the  conservatory ;  for  the  day 
having  been  unusually  warm  for  the  time  of 
year,  this  door  has  been  left  open^ 

**Mj  dear  Ellinor,"  says  Horace  Mar- 
grave, **  if  any  one  should  come  into  the 
conservatory,  they  might  hear  us  talking  of 
your  husband,'' 

"Every  one  is  dressing,"  she  answers,  care- 
lessly. **  Besides,  if  any  one  were  there, 
they  would  scarcely  be  surprised  to  hear  me 
declare  my  contempt  for  Henry  Dalton.  The 
world  does  not,  I  hope,  give  us  credit  for 
being  a  happy  couple." 

"  As  you  wiU ;  but  I'm  sure  I  heard  some 
one  stirring  in  that  conservatory.  Never 
mind ;  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  your  hus- 
band's conduct  in  refusing  to  allow  a  super- 
annuated nurse,  of  yours  more  than  forty 
pounds  a  year  ?  Don't  think  me  a  heartless 
ruffian,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  think  he  is  per- 
fectly right." 

' "  But  to  withhold  from  me  my  own  money! 
To  fetter  my  almsgiving !  To  control  my 
very  charities  P  I  might  forgive  him,  if  he 
refused  me  a  diamond  necklace,  or  a  pair  of 
ponies ;  but  in  this  matter,  in  which  my 
affection  is  concerned,  to  let  his  economy 
step  in  to  frustrate  my  earnestly  expressed 
wishes, — ^it  is  too  cruel." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Dalton,  like  aU  very  im- 
petuous and  warm-hearted  people,  you  are 
rather  given  to  jump  at  conclusions.  Mr. 
Dalton,  you  say,  withholds  your  own  money 
from  you.  Now,  your  own  money,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Arden  estate,  which  he  sold 
on  your  marriage,  happens  to  have  been  en- 
tirely invested  in  the  three  per  cents.  Now, 
if, — ^mind,  I  haven't  the  least  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  thing  has  ever  happened, 
bnt  for  the  sake  of  putting  a  case — ^now,  if 
Henry  Dalton,  as  a  clever  and  enterprising 
man  of  business,  may  have  been  tempted  to 
speculate  with  some  of  your  money  P  " 


"  Without  consulting  me?  " 

"Without  consulting  you.  Decidedly. 
What  do  women  know  of  speculation  P  " 

"  Mr.  Margrave,  if  Henry  Dalton  has  done 
this,  he  is  no  longer  a  miser,  but  he  is, — a 
cheat.  The  money  left  to  me  by  my  uncle's 
will  was  mine.  To  be  shared  with  him,  it 
is  true,  but  still  mine.  No  sophistry,  no 
lawyer's  quibble,  could  ever  have  made  it 
his.  If,  then,  he  has,  without  my  consent 
or  knowledge,  speculated  with  that  money, 
I  no  longer  despise  him  as  a  miser,  but  I 
detest  him  as  a  dishonest  man.  Ah !  Hor- 
ace Margrave,  you  with  noble  blood  in  your 
veins ;  you  a  gentleman,  an  honorable  man ; 
what  would  you  think  of  Henry  Dalton,  if 
this  were  posssible  P  " 

"  Ellinor  Dalton,  have  you  ever  heard  of 
the  madness  men  have  christened  gambling ! 
Do  you  know  what  a  gambler  is  P  Do  you 
know  what  he  feels,  this  man  who  hazuils 
his  wife's  fortime,  his  widowed  mother's  slen- 
der pittance,  his  helpless  children's  inher- 
itance, the  money  that  should  pay  for  his 
eldest  son's  education,  his  daughter's  dowry, 
the  hundreds  due  to  his  trusting  creditors, 
or  the  gold  entrusted  to  him  by  a  confiding 
employer,  on  the  green  cloth  of  a  west-end 
gaming-table  P  Do  you  think  that  at  that 
mad  moment,  when  the  gas-lamps  dazzle  his 
eyes,  and  the  piles  of  gold  heave  up  and 
down  upon  the  restless  green  baize,  and  the 
croupier's  voice,  crying.  Make  your  game ! 
is  multiplied  by  a  million,  and  buzzes  in  his 
ear  like  the  clamor  of  all  the  fiends ;  do  you 
think  at  that  moment  that  he  ever  supposes 
he  is  going  to  lose  this  money  which  is  not 
honestly  his  P  No ;  he  is  going  to  double,  to 
treble,  to  quadruple  it;  to  multiply  every 
glistening  guinea  by  a  hundred,  and  to  take 
it  back  to  the  starving  wife  or  the  anxious 
children,  and  cry, '  Was  I  so  much  to  blame, 
after  all  P '  Have  you  ever  stood  upon  the 
Grand  Stand  at  Epsom,  and  seen  the  white 
faces  of  the  betting-men,  and  heard  the  noise 
of  the  wagers  upon  the  final  rush  of  the  win- 
ning post  P  Every  man  upon  that  crowded 
stand,  every  creature  upon  that  crowded 
course,  from  the  great  magnate  of  the  turf, 
who  stands  to  win  a  quarter  of  a  million,  to 
the  wretched  apprentice  lad,  who  has  stolen 
half  a  crown  from  the  till  to  put  it  upon  the 
favorite,  believes  that  he  has  backed  a  win- 
ning horse.  That  is  the  great  madness  of 
gaming ;  that  is  the  terrible  witchondit  of  the 
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gambling-house  and  the  ring ;  and  that  is  the 
miserable  hallucination  of  the  man  who  spec- 
ulates with  the  fortune  of  another.  Pity 
him,  EUinor.  If  the  dishonest  are  ever 
worthy  of  the  pity  of  the  good,  that  man  de- 
serves your  pity." 

He  had  spoken  with  an  energy  unusual  to 
him,  and  he  sank  into  a  chair,  hcdf  exhausted 
with  his  unwonted  vehemence. 

"  I  would  rather  think  the  man,  whom  I 
am  forced  to  call  my  husband,  a  miser,  than 
a  cheat,  Mr.  Margrave,"  Ellinor  satd,  coldly ; 
*'  and  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  that,  if  he  were 
indeed  capable  of  such  dishonor,  his  crime 
would  find  an  advocate  in  you." 

''You  are  pitiless,  Mrs.  Dalton,"  said 
Horace  Margrave,  after  a  pause.  "  Heaven 
help  the  man  who  dares  to  wrong  you." 

'*  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  Henry  Dalton 
any  longer,  Mr.  Margrave.  I  told  you  that 
if  he  should  refuse  this  favor,  this — ^this 
right,  I  had  decided  on  what  course  to 
take." 

**  You  did ;  and  now,  may  I  ask  what  that 
course  is  P  " 

**  To  leave  him." 

"  Leave  him !  "  he  exclaimed,  anxiously. 

**  Yes ;  leave  him  in  the  possession  of  this 
fortune  which  he  holds  so  tightly,  or  which, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  pitiful  wretch  you 
think  he  may  have  been,  he  has  speculated 
with,  and  lost.  Leave  him.  He  can  never 
have  cared  for  me.  He  has  denied  my  every 
request,  frustrated  my  every  wish,  devoted 
every  hour  of  his  life,  not  to  me,  but  to  his 
beloved  profession.  My  aunt  will  receive 
me.  I  shall  leave  this  place  to-night,  and 
leave  London  for  Paris  to-morrow  morning." 

"  But,  Ellinor,  the  world—" 

"  Let  the  world  judge  between  us.  What 
can  the  world  say  of  me  P  I  shall  live  with 
my  aunt,  as  I  did  before  this  cruel  fortune 
was  bequeathed  to  me.  Mr.  Margrave — 
guardian — ^you  will  accompany  me  to  Paris, 
will  you  not  P  I  am  so  inexperienced  in  all 
these  sort  of  things,  so  little  used  to  help 
myself,  that  I  dare  not  take  this  journey 
alone.    You  will  accompany  me  P  " 

**  I,  Ellinor  P  "  Again  the  dark  eyelashes 
shiver  over  the  gloomy  brown  eyes. 

**  Yes ;  who  so  fit  to  protect  me  as  you,  to 
whom,  with  his  dying  lips,  my  &ther  com- 
mitted my  guardianship  P    For  his  sake,  you 
will  do  me  this  service,  will  you  not  P  " 
Is  it  a  servicei  Ellinor  P    Can  I  be  do- 
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ing  you  a  service  in  taking  you  away  from 
your  husband  P  " 

'*  So  be  it  then,"  she  said,  scornfully. 
**  You  refuse  to  help  me ;  I  will  go  alone." 

"  Alone  P  " 

"  Yes ;  alone.    I  go  to-night,  and  alone." 

A  bright  flush  mounted  to  Horace  Mar- 
grave's pale  face,  and  a  vivid  light  shone  in 
his  handsome  eyes. 

"  Alone,  Ellinor  P  No,  no,"  he  said,  "my 
poor  child,  my  ward,  my  helpless  orphan 
girl,  my  little  Scotch  lassie  of  the  good  time 
gone,  I  will  protect  you  on  this  journey, 
place  you  safely  in  the  arms  of  your  aunt, 
and  answer  to  Henry  Dalton  for  my  con- 
duct. In  this,  at  least,  Ellinor,  I  will  be 
worthy  of  your  dead  father's  confidence. 
Make  your  arrangements  for  the  journey. 
You  have  your  maid  with  you  P  " 

"  Yes ;  Ellis,  a  most  excellent  creature. 
Then  to-night,  guardian,  by  the  mail  train." 

"  I  shall  be  ready.  You  must  make  your 
excuses  to  Sir  Lionel,  and  leave  with  as  lit- 
tle explanation  as  possible.    Au  revoir  !  " 

As  EUinor  Dalton  and  Horace  Margrave 
left  the  little  boudoir,  a  gentleman  in  a  great 
coat,  with  a  railway  rug  flung  over  his  shoul- 
der, strode  out  on  to  the  terrace  through  the 
door  of  the  conservatory,  and  lighting  a  ci- 
gar, paced  for  about  half  an  hour  up  and 
down  the  walk  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
thinking  deeply. 

CHAFTEB  y. 

FBOX  LONDON  TO  PJLBIB. 

While  dressing,  Ellinor  gave  her  maid 
orders  to  set  about  packing,  immediately. 
Ellis,  a  very  solemn  and  matter-of-fact  per- 
son, expressed  no  surprise,  but  went  quietly 
to  work,  emptying  the  contents  of  wardrobes 
into  imperials,  and  stowing  silver-topped 
bottles  into  their  velvet-lined  cases,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  hurry  or  agita- 
tion in  the  world. 

It  was  a  long  evening  to  Ellinor  Dalton. 
Every  quarter  that  chimed  in  silvery  tones 
from  the  ormolu  timepiece  over  the  chim- 
ney seemed  an  entire  hour  to  her.  Never 
had  the  county  families  seemed  so  insufier- 
ably  stupid,  or  the  London  visitors  so  su- 
premely tiresome.  The  young  man  from  the 
war  office  took  her  in  to  dinner,  and  insisted 
on  telling  her  some  very  funny  story  about 
a  young  man  in  another  government  offioe, 
which  brilliant  anecdote  lastedj  exclusive  of 
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interruptioiiSi  from  the  soup  to  the  desert, 
without  drawing  any  nearer  the  point  of  the 
witticism.  After  the  dreary  dinner,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  oldest  of  the  county  jEam- 
ilies  fastened  herself  and  a  very  difficult 
piece  of  crochet  upon  her,  and  inflicted  on 
iier  all  the  agonies  of  a  worsted  work-rose, 
which,  as  the  young  lady  perpetually  de- 
clared, would  not  come  right.  But  however 
diitraU  Ellinor  might  be,  Horace  Margrave 
was  not  one  whit  the  less  the  elegant  and 
accomplished  Horace  of  the  West-end  world. 
He  talked  politics  with  the  heads  of  the 
eounty  families;  stock  exchange  with  the 
dty  men;  sporting  magazine  and  Tatter- 
■aU's  with  the  country  swells ;  discussed  the 
last  dibuU  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre  with  the 
young  Londoners ;  spoke  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schelPs  last  discovery  to  a  scientific  country 
aquire ;  and  of  the  newest  thing  in  fanning 
implements  to  an  agricultural  ditto ;  talked 
compliments  to  the  young  country  ladies, 
-and  the  freshest  May-fair  scandal  to  the 
young  London  ladies ;  had,  in  short,  some- 
tfdng  to  say  on  every  subject  to  eve^body, 
and  contrived  to  please  everybody,  without 
displeasing  any  one.  And  let  any  man,  who 
has  tried  to  do  this  in  the  crowded  drawing- 
foom  of  a  country  house,  say  whether  or  not 
Horace  Margrave  was  a  clever  fellow. 

**  By  the  by,  Horace,"  said  Sir  Lionel, 
as  the  accompUshed  lawyer  lounged  against 
one  comer  of  the  long  marble  mantle-piece, 
talking  to  a  group  of  young  men  and  one 
rather  fast  young  lady,  who  had  edged  her- 
aalf  into  the  circle,  under  cover  of  a  brother, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  more  timid  spir- 
its, furtively  ;regarding  Admirable  Crichton 
Margrave,  as  his  friends  called  him,  from 
distant  sofas ;  "  by  the  by,  my  boy,  where 
did  you  hide  yourself  all  this  morning  P  We 
sadly  wanted  you  to  decide  a  match  at  bil- 
liards, and  I  sent  people  all  over  the  house 
and  grounds  In  search  of  you." 

^*  I  rode  over  to  Horton  after  lunch,"  said 
Horace.  "  I  wanted  a  few  hours  there  on 
electioneering  business." 

<*  You've  been  to  Horton  P"  asked  Sir 
lionel,  with  rather  an  anxious  expression. 

^Yes,  my  dear  Sir  Lionel,  to  Horton. 
But  how  alarmed  you  look  I  I  trust  I  haven't 
lieen  doing  any  thing  wrong.  A  client  of 
mine  is  going  to  stand  for  tiie  place.  But 
■uely,  you're  not  gaing  to  throw  over  the 
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county  electors,  and  stand  for  the  little  bor- 
ough of  Horton,  yourself!"  he  said,  laugh* 
ing. 

Sir  Lionel  looked  a  little  confused,  and  the 
county  famines  grew  suddenly  very  grave; 
indeed,  one  young  lady  in  pink,  who  waa 
known  by  about  seven  fair  canfidanlea  to 
have  a  slight  imdre  for  the  handsome  law* 
yer,  clutched  convulsively  at  the  wrist  of  a 
younger  sister  in  blue,  and  listened,  with 
an  alarmed  face,  to  the  conversation  by  the 
chimney-piece. 

"  Why,  how  silent  every  one  has  grown ! " 
said  Horace,  still  laughing.  '*  It  seems  as  if 
I  had  launched  a  thunder-bolt  on  this  hos- 
pitable hearth,  in  announcing  my  visit  to 
the  little  manufacturing  town  of  Horton. 
What  is  it— -why  is  it— how  is  it  P  "  he  asked, 
looking  round  with  a  smile. 

**  Why,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  hesitatingly,  '*  the, 
— ^the  truth  of  the  matter — ^that  is — ^not  to 
mystify  you — ^in  short — ^you  know — ^they, 
they've  a  fever  at  Horton.  The— working 
classes  and  factory  people  have  got  it  very 
badly,  and — and — ^the  place  is  in  a  manner 
tabooed.  But  of  course,"  added  the  old  man, 
trying  to  look  cheerful,  **  you  didn't  go  into 
any  of  the  back  streets,  or  amongst  the 
lower  classes.  You  only  rode  through  the 
town,  I  suppose ;  so  you're  safe  enough,  my 
dear  Horace." 

The  county  fiBtmilies  simultaneously  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  the  young  lady  in  pink 
released  her  sister's  wrist. 

**  I  went,  my  dear  Sir  Lionel,"  said  Horace, 
with  smiling  indifference, "  into  about  twenty 
narrow  back  streets  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  I  talked  to  about  forty  different  factory 
hands,  for  I  wanted  to  fibad  which  way  the 
political  current  set  in  the  good  town  of 
Horton.  They  all  appeared  extremely  dirty, 
and  now,  I  remember,  a  good  many  of  them 
looked  very  ill ;  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  having 
caught  the  fever,  for  all  that,"  he  added, 
looking  round  at  the  grave  faces  of  his  hear- 
ers ;  "  half  a  dosen  cigars,  and  a  sharp  ten 
miles'  ride  through  a  bleak,  open  country 
must  be  a  thorough  disinfectant.  If  not," 
he  continued,  bitterly,  '*  one  must  die  sooner 
or  later,  and  why  not  of  a  fever  caught  at 
Horton  P  " 

The  young  lady  in  pink  had  recourse  to 
her  sister's  wrist  again,  at  this  speech. 

Horace  soon  laughed  off  the  idea  of  dan* 
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ger  from  his  afternoon's  rambles,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  he  was  singing  a  German  drink- 
ing song,  accompanying  himself  at  the  piano. 

At  last  the  long  evening  was  over,  and 
EUinor,  who  had  heard  nothing  from  her 
distant  work-table  of  the  conversation  about 
the  fever,  gladly  welcomed  the  advent  of  a 
servant  with  a  tray  of  glistening  candlesticks. 
As  she  lit  her  candle  at  the  side  table,  Hor- 
ace Margrave  came  over  and  lit  his  own. 

« I  have  spoken  to  Sir  Lionel,"  he  said, 
"  a  carnage  will  be  ready  for  us  in  an  hour. 
The  mail  does  not  start  till  one  o'clock.  But, 
Ellinor,  it  is  not  yet  too  late ;  tell  me,  are 
you  thoroughly  determined  on  this  step  P" 

"Thoroughly,"  she  said.  "I  shall  be 
ready  in  an  hour," 

Mrs.  Dalton's  apartments  were  at  the  end 
of  a  long  corridor:  the  dressing-room  opened 
out  of  the  bedroom,  and  the  door  of  commu- 
nication was  ajar  as  Ellinor  entered  her  room ; 
her  boxes  stood,  ready  packed.  She  looked 
at  them  hurriedly,  examined  the  addresses 
which  her  maid  had  pasted  upon  them,  and 
was  about  to  pass  into  the  dressing-room, 
when  she  stopped  abruptly  on  the  threshold, 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Her  husband,  Henry  Dalton,  was  seated 
at  the  table,  with  an  open  portfolio  spread 
before  him,  writing  rapidly.  On  a  chair, 
by  the  fire,  lay  his  great  coat,  railway  rug, 
and  portmanteau. 

He  looked  up  for  t  moment,  calmly  and 
gravely,  as  Ellinor  entered;  and  then  con- 
tinued writing. 

"  Mr.  Dalton ! " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  still  writing;  "I  came 
down  by  the  5.30  train.  I  returned  sooner 
than  I  expected." 

"  By  the  5.30  train  ?  "  she  said,  anxiously; 
"  by  the  train  which  leaves  London  at  half- 
past  five,  I  supposdl"  she  added. 

"  By  the  train  which  arrives  here  at  half- 
past  five,"  he  said,  still  not  looking  up ;  "  or 
should  reach  here  by  that  time,  rather,  for 
it's  generally  five  minutes  late." 

"  You  have  been  here  since  six  o'clock  P  " 

"  Since  ten  minutes  to  six,  my  dear  Elli- 
nor. I  gave  my  valise  to  a  porter,  and 
walked  over  from  the  station  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

"  You  have  been  here  since  six,  and  have 
never  told  me  of  your  arrival ;  never  shown 
yourself  in  the  house ! " 

"  I  have  shown  myself  to  Sir  LioneL    I 


had  some  very  important  business  to 
range." 

"  Important  business  P  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  to  prepare  for  this  journey  to  Paxils 
which  you  are  so  bent  upon  taking." 

A  crimson  flush  suffuses  her  face,  as  she 
exclaims, — 

"Mr.  Dalton!" 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  quietly,  folding  and  sesA- 
ing  a  letter  as  he  speaks,  "it  is  very  coi^ 
temptible,  is  it  not  P  Coming  unexpectedly 
into  the  house  by  the  conservatory  entrance, 
which,  as  you  know,  to  any  one  coming  from 
the  station,  saves  about  two  hundred  yards, 
I  heard,  involuntarily,  a  part  of  a  conversa- 
tion, which  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  me  as 
to  induce  me  to  remain  where  I  was,  and, 
voluntarily,  hear  the  remainder." 

"  A  listener ! "  she  says,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Yes,  it  is  on  a  par  with  all  the  rest,  is  it 
not  P  An  avaricious  man,  a  money-grubbing 
miser ;  or,  perhaps,  even  worse,  a  dishonest 
speculator  with  the  money  of  other  people. 

0  Ellinor  Dalton,  if  ever  the  day  should 
come  (Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  wish  to 
hasten  it  by  an  hour)  when  I  shall  be  free 
to  say  to  you  about  half  a  dozen  words, 
how  bitterly  you  will  regret  your  expressions 
of  to-day.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  reproach 
you :  it  is  our  bad  fortune,  your's  and  mine^ 
to  be  involved  in  a  very  painful  situation^ 
from  which,  perhaps,  nothing  but  a  ruptur^ 
of  the  chain  which  unites  us  could  extricate 
us.  You  have  taken  the  initiative.  You 
would  leave  me,  and  return  to  your  aunt  ill 
Paris — so  be  it.    Go ! " 

"  Mr.  Dalton ! "  something  in  his  manner, 
in  spite  of  her  long-cherished  prejudiced 
against  him,  impresses  and  affects  her,  and 
she  stretches  out  her  hand  deprecating^y. 

"  Go,  Ellinor !  I,  too,  am  weary  of  thii 
long  struggle!  this  long  conflict  with  ap- 
pearances which,  in  spite  of  myself,  con- 
demn me !  I  am  tired  to  the  very  heart  of 
these  perpetual  appeals  to  your  generosity 
and  confidence— tired  of  trying  to  win  this 
love  of  a  woman  who  despises  me." 

"Mr.  Dalton,  if — if — I  have  miscon- 
strued " — she  says,  with  a  tenderness  unu- 
sual to  her  in  addressing  her  husband. 

"//*  you  have  misconstrued — "  he  ex- 
claimed, passionately.  "Ko,  Ellinor,  no  I 
it  is  too  late  now  for  explanations ;  besides, 

1  could  give  you  none  better  than  those  yoil 
have  already  heard— too  late  for  roconciL- 
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iation ;  the  breach  has  been  slowly  widening 
for  three  long  years,  and  to-night  I  look  at 
you  across  an  impassable  abyss,  and  wonder 
that  I  could  have  ever  thought,  as  Heaven 
knows  I  once  did,  of  ultimately  winning  your 
love." 

There  are  tears  in  his  voice  as  he  says 
these  last  words,  and  the  emotion,  so  strange 
to  the  ordinary  manner  of  the  young  barris- 
ter, affects  EUinor  very  much. 

"Mr.  Dalton!    Henry!" 

"  You  wish  to  go  to  Paris,  EUinor.  Tou 
shall  go  !  But  the  man  who  accompanies 
you  thither  must  be  Henry  Dalton !  " 

"  You  will  take  me  there  P  "  she  asks. 

"Yes,  and  will  place  you  under  your 
aunt's  protection;  from  that  moment  you 
are  free  of  me  forever.  You  will  have  about 
two  hundred  a  year  to  live  upon.  It  is  not 
9iuch  out  of  the  three  thousand,  is  it  P  "  he 
■aid,  laughing  bitterly ;  "  but  I  give  you 
my  honor  it  is  all  I  can  afford,  as  I  shall 
want  the  rest  for  myself."  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  "  A  quarter  past  twelve,"  he  said. 
"  Wrap  yourself  up  warmly,  EUinor,  it  wiU 
be  a  cold  journey.  I  will  ring  for  the  peo- 
ple to  take  your  trunks  down  to  the  car- 
riage." 

"  But,  Henry,"  she  took  his  hand  in  hers. 
"  Henry,  something  in  your  manner  to-night 
makes  me  think  that  I  have  wronged  you. 
I  wont  go  to  Paris.  I  wiU  remain  with  you. 
I  will  trust  you ! " 

He  pressed  the  little  hand  lying  in  his 
very  gently,  and  said,  looking  at  her  gravely 
and  sadly,  with  thoughtful  blue  eyes,-^ 

"  You  cannot,  EUinor !  No,  no,  it  is  far 
better,  believe  me,  as  it  is.  I  have  borne 
the  struggle  for  three  years.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could  endure  it  for  another  day.  El- 
Hs,"  he  said,  as  the  lady's  maid  entered  the 
room  in  answer  to  his  summons,  "  you  wiU 
see  that  this  letter  is  taken  to  Mr.  Horace 
Mai'grave,  immediately,  and  then  look  to 
these  trunks  being  carried  down-stairs. 
Now,  EUinor,  if  you  are  ready !  " 

She  had  muffled  herself  hurriedly  in  a 
large  velvet  cloak,  while  her  maid  brought 
her  her  bonnet,  and  arranged  the  things 
which  she  was  too  agitated  to  arrange  her- 
self. 

She  stopped  in  the  hall,  and  said, — 

"I  must  say  good-by  to  Horace  Mar- 
grave, and  explain  this  change  in  our  plans." 

"  My  letter  has  done  that,  EUinor.    You 


wUl  not  speak  one  word  to  Horace  Margrave 
while  I  am  beneath  this  roof." 

"  As  you  wiU,"  she  answers,  submissively. 

She  has  suddenly  learned  to  submit  to,  if 
not  to  respect,  her  husband. 

Henry  Dalton  is  very  sUent  during  the 
short  drive  to  the  raUway  station,  and  when 
they  aUght,  he  says, — 

"  You  would  like  to  have  EUis  with  you, 
would  you  not  ?  " 

She  assents,  and  her  maid  foUows  her  into 
the  carriage.  It  seems  as  if  her  husband 
were  anxious  to  avoid  a  Ute-h-Ute  with  her 

Throughout  the  four  hours'  journey,  EUi- 
nor finds  herself  involuntarily  watching  the 
calm,  grave  face  of  her  husband  under  the 
dim  carriage  lamp.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
any  emotion  on  that  smooth,  fair  brow,  or 
in  those  placid  and  thoughtful  blue  eyes ; 
but  she  remembers  the  agitation  in  his  voice 
as  he  spoke  to  her  in  her  dressing-room. 

"  He  is  capable  of  some  emotion,"  she 
thinks.  "  Wliat,  what  if  after  aU  I  should 
really  have  wronged  him  P  if  there  should 
be  some  other  key  to  this  strange  mystery 
than  meanness  and  avarice  P  If  he  reaUy 
love  me,  and  I  have  misconstrued  him,  what 
a  wretch  he  must  think  me ! " 

The  next  evening,  long  after  dark,  they 
arrived  in  Paris,  and  EUinor  found  herself, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  four  years,  once 
more  in  her  aunt's  Httle  drawing-room  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Dominique.  She  was  received 
with  open  arms.  Henry  Dalton  smoothed 
over  the  singularity  of  her  arrival,  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  visit  of  his  own  suggestion. 

"  Every  thing  wUl  explain  itself  at  a  future 
time,  EUinor ;  for  the  present,  let  ours  be 
thought  a  temporary  separation.  I  would 
not  wish  to  alarm  your  poor  aunt ! " 

"  You  shaU  have  your  own  old  bedroom, 
EUinor,"  said  her  aunt,  it  Nothing  has  been 
disturbed  since  you  left  us !  Look ! "  and 
she  opened  the  door  of  a  little  apartment 
leading  out  of  the  drawing-room,  in  which 
ormolu  looking-glasses  and  pink  curtains 
very  much  preponderated  over  more  sub- 
stantial articles  of  furniture. 

"  But  you  are  looking  very  ill,  my  dear 
child,"  she  said,  anxiously,  as  EUinor  pushed 
away  the  untasted  plate  of  cold  chicken, 
which  her  aunt  had  persuaded  her  to  try  and 
eat.  "  You  are  really  looking  very  iU,  my 
dear  EUinor!" 

"  My  journey  has  tired  me  a  little  j  if  yoa 
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will  excuse  me,  aunt.    It  is  nearly  eleyen 
o'clock—" 

"Yes,  and  rest  will  do  you  more  good 
than  any  thing.  Good-night,  my  darling 
child.  Lisette— you  remember  Lisette — 
shall  wait  upon  you  exclusively,  till  your 
own  maid  gets  accustomed  to  our  foreign 
ways.  I  dare  say  the  poor  creature  is  pro- 
testing against  frogs  in  the  kitchen.  I'll  go 
and  see  whether  they  can  make  her  comfort- 
able." 

Wearied  out  with  a  night  and  day  of  inces- 
sant travelling,  Ellinor  slept  soundly,  and, 
waking  the  next  morning,  found  her  aunt 
seated  by  her  bedside. 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  look  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter after  your  night's  rest.  Your  husband 
would  not  disturb  you  to  say  'Good-byj' 
but  has  left  this  letter  for  you." 

"  Mr.  Dalton  gone  I " 

"Yes;  he  said  he  had  most  important 
business  on  the  something,  and  a  circuit," 
said  her  aunt,  vaguely ;  **  but  his  letter  will 
no  doubt  explain  all.  He  has  made  every 
arrangement  for  your  comfort  during  your 
stay  with  me,  my  dear  Ellinor.  He  seems 
a  most  devoted  husband." 

''  He  is  very  good,"  said  Ellinor,  with  a 
sigh.  Her  aunt  left  her,  and  she  opened  the 
letter — opened  it  with  an  anxiety  she  could 
not  repress.  Her  life  had  become  so  en- 
tirely changed  in  these  few  eventful  days; 
and  in  spite  of  her  indifference,  nay,  dislike 
for  Henry  Dalton,  she  felt  «o  helpless  and 
unprotected  now  she  found  herself  aban- 
doned by  him,  that  she  could  not  refrain 
from  hoping  that  this  letter  might  contain 
some  explanation  of  his  conduct-^ome  offer 
of  reconciliation.  But  the  letter  was  very 
brief,  and  did  neither : — 

*<  My  deab  ELLIKO&,-— When  vou  receive 
these  few  lines  of  farewell,  I  shaU  be  on  mv 
way  back  to  England.  In  complying  with 
your  wish,  and  restoring  you  to  the  home  of 
your  youth,  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have 
acted  for  the  best.  How  much  you  have 
misunderstood  me,  how  entirely  you  have 
mistaken  my  motives  for  the  line  of  conduct 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt,  you 
may  never  know.  How  much  I  have  suf- 
fered from  this  terrible  misunderstanding  on 
your  part,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
ever  to  tell  you.  But  let  this  bitter  past  be 
forgotten;  our  roads  in  life  henceforth  lie 
entirely  separate.  Yet,  if  at  anv  future 
hour  you  should  ever  come  to  need  an  ad- 
viser, or  an  earnest  and  disinterested  friend, 


I  must  implore  you  to  appeal  to  no  one  but, 
— ^Henky  Dalton." 

The  letter  fell  from  her  hand.  **  Now — 
now  I  am  indeed  alone.  What  have  I  done," 
she  said,  "  that  I  should  have  never  been 
truly  and  sincerely  beloved?  The  victim 
of  a  marriage  of  interest  I  It  is  very  bitter. 
And  the  man— the  only  man  I  could  have 
loved-»no,  no,  the  thought  of  his  indiffer* 
enoe  is  too  painful." 

CHAFTEB  VL 
HORACE  MAROBAVE'S  COKFESSION. 

Life  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  seemed 
very  dreary  to  Ellinor  after  the  brilliant 
London  society  to  which  she  had  been  ac* 
customed  since  her  marriage.  Her  aunt's 
visiting  list  was  very  limited.  Four  or  five 
old  dowagers,  who  thought  that  the  glory  of 
the  world  had  departed  with  the  Bourbons, 
and  that  France,  in  the  van  of  the  great 
march  of  civilization,  was  foremost  in  a  de- 
moniac species  of  dance,  leading  only  to  de- 
struction and  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve ;  two  or 
three  elderly  but  creditably  preserved  aris- 
tocrats of  the  ancient  rkgime,  whose  political 
principles  had  stood  still  ever  since  1783, 
and  who  something  resembled  ormolu  clocks 
of  that  period,  very  much  ornamented  and 
embellished,  but  entirely  powerless  to  teU 
the  hour  of  the  day;  three  or  four  very 
young  ladies,  educated  in  convei;ts,  and  en- 
tirely uninterested  in  any  thing  beyond  M. 
Lamartine's  poetry,  and  the  manufacture  of 
point  lace ;  and  one  terrifically  bearded  and 
moustachoied  gentleman,  who  had  written  a 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  ''Clouds  and 
Mists,"  but  who  had  not  yet  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  a  publisher — this  was 
about  the  extent  of  the  visiting  circle  in  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique ;  and  for  this  circle  El- 
linor's  aunt  set  apart  a  particular  day,  on 
which  she  was  visible,  in  conjunction  with 
orange-flower  water,  eau  tucree^  rather  weak 
coffee,  and  wafer  biscuits. 

The  very  first  day  of  Ellinor's  visit  hap- 
pened to  be  the  day  of  her  aunt's  reception, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  tiresome 
hours  would  never  wear  themselves  out,  or 
the  equally  tiresome  guests  take  their  de- 
parture. She  could  not  help  remembering 
how  different  every  thing  would  have  been, 
had  Horace  Margrave  been  present.  How 
he  would  have  fought  the  battle  of  the  tien 
etdi  with  the  white-headed  old  partisans  of 
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ihe  departed  noblesse ;  how  lie  would  have 
discussed  and  critically  analyzed  Lamartine's 
tides  with  the  young  ladies  from  the  convent ; 
Baid  a  word  or  two  of  encouragement  to  the 
bearded  poet ;  and  regretted  the  Bourbons 
^ith  the  faded  old  dowagers.  But  he  was 
away — ^gone  out  of  her  life,  perhaps,  entirely. 
"I  shall  never  see  him  again,''  she  said; 
J,  -**  that  dear  aVd  honorable  guardian,  in  whose 
care  my  dead  father  left  me ! " 

The  next  day  she  went  with  her  aunt  to 
the  Louvre,  and  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
pictures  only  wearied  her ;  the  very  coloring 
of  the  Rubens'  seemed  to  have  lost  half  its 
glowing  beauty  since  she  had  last  seen  them ; 
and  Marie  de  Medici,  florid  and  resplendent, 
bored  her  terribly.  Many  of  the  recent  ac- 
quisitions she  thought  frightfully  overrated, 
and  she  hurried  her  aimt  away  from  the 
splendid  exhibition  before  they  had  been 
there  half  an  hour.  In  the  Palais  Royal  she 
made  a  few  purchases ;  and  loitered  for  a  lit- 
tle time  at  a  milliner's,  discussing  a  new 
bonnet;  and  then  declared  herself  thoroughly 
tired  out  with  her  morning's  exertions. 

She  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage, 
and  was  very  silent  as  they  drove  home ; 
but  suddenly,  as  they  turned  a  comer,  they 
passed  close  to  a  hackney  coach,  in  which  a 
gentleman  was  seated,  and  Ellinor,  starting 
up,  cried  out,  "  Aunt !  my  guardian,  Mr. 
Maigrave  I  Did  you  not  see  him  P  He  has 
just  this  moment  passed  us  in  a  hackney 
coach."  She  pulled  the  check-string  vio- 
lently as  she  spoke,  and  her  aunt's  coach- 
man stopped ;  but  Horace  Margrave  was  out 
of  sight,  and  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was 
seated  lost  among  the  sinuous  turnings  of 
the  neighborhood. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  Ellinor,"  said  her 
aunt,  as  Ellinor,  letting  down  the  carriage 
window,  looked  eagerly  out;  "if  you  are 
not  mistaken  in  the  fece  of  the  person  who 
passed  us,  and  it  really  is  Horace  Margrave, 
he  is  sure  to  call  upon  us  immediately." 

**  Mistaken  in  my  guardian's  face !  No, 
indeed.  But  of  course  he  will  call,  as  you 
•ay,  aunt." 

"Yes,  he  will  call  this  evening,  most 
likely.    He  knows  how  seldom  I  go  out*' 

"  What  can  have  brought  him  to  Paris  P  " 
thought  Ellinor.  "  I  know  he  would  rather 
shun  me  than  seek  me  out ;  for,  since  the 
coolness  between  himself  and  my  husband, 
he  has  always  seemed  to  avoid  me  i  so  I  can 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  this  visit.    Bnt 
surely,  he  will  call  this  evening." 

All  that  evening,  and  all  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  constantly  expected  to  hear  the  law- 
yer's name  announced,  but  stiU  he  did  not 
come.  "He  had  important  business  to 
transact  yesterday,  perhaps,"  she  thought ; 
"  and  he  may  still  be  employed  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  in  the  evening  he  is  sure  to  caU.'' 

After  dinner  she  sat  by  the  low  wood  fire 
in  her  aunt's  little  drawing-room,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  book  which  she  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  read,  and  looking  every 
moment  at  the  tiny  buhl  clock  over  the 
chimney ;  but  the  evening  slowly  dragged  it- 
self through,  and  still  no  Horace  Margrave. 
She  expected  him  on  the  following  day,  but 
again  only  to  be  disappointed ;  and  in  this 
manner  a  week  passed,  without  her  hearing 
any  tidings  of  him. 

"  He  must  have  left  Paris ! "  she  thought  $ 
"  left  Paris,  without  once  calling  here  to  see 
me.  Nothing  could  better  testify  his  utter 
indifference,"  she  added,  bitterly.  "  It  waa 
no  doubt  only  for  my  father's  sake  that  he 
ever  pretended  any  interest  in  the  friendless 
orphan  girl." 

The  following  week,  Ellinor  went  with  her 
aunt  once  or  twice  to  the  Opera,  and  to  two 
or  three  reunions  in  the  Faubourg,  at  which 
her  handsome  face  and  elegant  manners 
made  some  sensation ;  but  still  no  Horace 
Margrave  t  "  If  he  <  had  been  in  Paris,  we 
should  have  seen  him,  most  likely,  at  the 
Opera,"  said  Ellinor ;  "  he,  who  is  such  a 
connoisseur.'^ 

That  week  elapsed,  and  on  the  Sunday 
evening  Ellinor  Dalton  sat  alone  in  her  own 
room,  writing  a  packet  of  letters  to  some 
friends  in  England,  when  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  summons  from  her  aunt.  Some 
one  wanted  her  in  the  drawing-room  imme- 
diately. 

Some  one  in  the  drawing-room,  who 
wanted  to  see  her  I  Could  it  be  her  guar- 
dian at  last  P 

"  A  lady  or  a  gentleman  P  "  she  asked  of 
the  servant  who  brought  her  aunt's  message. 

"  A  lady — a  sister  of  charity." 

She  hurried  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
found,  as  the  servant  had  told  her,  a  sister 
of  charity  in  conversation  with  her  aunt. 

"  My  dear  Ellinor,  this  lady  wishes  yon 
to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  a  sick  per- 
son s  a  person,  whom  you  know,  but  whoeei 
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name  slie  is  forbidden  to  reveal.  What  can 
this  mystery  mean  P  '* 

"  A  sick  person,  who  wishes  to  see  me  P  " 
said  EUinor.  "But  I  know  so  few  people 
in  Paris ;  no  one  likely  to  send  for  me." 

''  If  you  can  trust  me,  madame,"  said  the 
sister  of  charity,  "  and  if  you  will  accom- 
pany me  on  my  yisit  to  this  person,  I  believe 
your  presence  will  be  of  great  service.  The 
mind  of  the  invalid  is,  I  regret  to  say,  in  a 
very  disturbed  state,  and  you  only,  I  imag- 
ine, will  be  able,  under  Heaven  and  the 
Church,  to  give  relief  to  that.'' 

**  I  will  come,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"But,  EUinor, — "  exclaimed  her  atmt, 
anxiously. 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service,  my  dear  aunt, 
it  would  be  most  cruel,  most  cowardly,  to 
refuse  to  go." 

"But,  my  dear  child,  when  you  do  not 
know  the  person  to  whom  you  are  going." 

"I  will  trust  this  lady,"  answered  EUi- 
nor, "  and  I  will  go.  I  wiU  throw  on  my 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  join  you,  madame," 
she  added  to  the  sister  of  charity,  as  she  hur- 
ried from  the  apartment. 

"When  these  girls  once  get  married, 
there's  no  managing  them,"  murmured  EUi- 
nor's  aunt,  as  she  folded  her  thin  white 
hands,  bedecked  with  a  great  many  old- 
iashioned  rings,  resignedly  one  over  the 
other.  "  Pray  do  not  let  them  detain  her 
long,"  she  continued  aloud,  to  the  sister  of 
charity,  who  sat  looking  gravely  into  the 
few  embers  in  the  Uttle  EngUsh  grate.  '*  I 
shaU  suffer  the  most  excruciating  anxiety 
tiU  I  see  her  safe  home  again." 

"  She  wiU  be  perfectly  safe  with  me,  ma- 
dame." 

"  Now,  madame,  I  am  quite  at  your  ser- 
vice," said  EUinor,  re-entering  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  seated  in  a 
hackney  coach,  and  rattling  through  the 
quiet  faubourg. 

"  Are  we  going  far  P  "  asked  EUinor  of 
her  companion. 

"  To  Meurice's  Hotel." 

"  To  Meurice's  P  Then  the  person  I  am 
going  to  see  is  not  a  resident  in  Paris  P  " 

"  No,  madame." 

Who  could  it  be  P  Not  a  resident  in  Paris. 
Some  one  from  England,  no  doubt.  Who 
could  it  be  P  Her  husband,  or  Horace  Mar- 
grave P     These  were  the  only  two  persons 


who  presented  themselves  to  her  mind ;  but 
in  either  case,  why  this  mystery  P 

They  reached  the  hotel,  and  the  sister  of 
charity  herself  led  the  way  up  several  flights 
of  stairs  and  along  two  or  three  corridors, 
tiU  she  stopped  suddenly  at  the  door  of  a 
smaU  sitting-room,  which  she  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  EUinor. 

Two  gentlemen,  evidently  phjf  sicians,  stood 
talking  in  whispers,  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
window.  One  of  them  looked  up  at  seeing 
the  two  women  enter,  and  to  him  the  sister 
of  charity  said, — 

"  Your  patient.  Monsieur  BelvUle  P  " 

"He  is  quieter,  Louise.  The  delirium 
has  subsided ;  he  is  now  quite  sensible ;  but 
very  much  exhausted,"  replied  the  physi- 
cian ;  and  then  he  added,  looking  at  EUinor, 
"  Is  this  the  lady  P  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  DelviUe." 

"Madame,"  said  the  doctor,  "wiU  you 
favor  me  with  a  fewmoments'  conversation  P* 

"  With  pleasure,  monsieur.  But  first,  let 
me  implore  you,  one  word.  This  sick  per- 
son, for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me  his  name  I " 

"  That  I  cannot  do,  madame ;  his  name  is 
unknown  to  me." 

•«  But  the  people  in  the  hotel  P  " 

"  Are  also  ignorant  of  it  His  portman- 
teau has  no  address.  He  came  here  most 
probably  on  a  flying  visit ;  but  he  has  been 
detained  here  by  a  very  alarming  iUness." 

"  Then  let  me  see  him,  monsieur.  I  can- 
not endure  this  suspense.  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  gentleman  is  a  friend,  who 
is  very  dear  to  me.  Let  me  see  him,  and 
then  I  shall  know  the  worst." 

"  You  shaU  see  him,  madame,  in  ten  min- 
utes. Monsieur  Leruce,  will  you  prepare 
the  patient  for  an  interview  with  this  lady  P  ** 

The  other  doctor  bowed  gravely,  and 
opened  a  door  leading  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, which  he  entered,  closing  the  door 
carefully  behind  him. 

"Madame,"  said  Monsieur  DelvUle,  "I 
was  called  in,  only  three  days  ago,  to  see 
the  person  lying  in  the  next  room.  My  col- 
league had  been  for  some  time  attending 
him  through  a  very  difficult  case  of  typhus 
fever.  A  few  days  ago  the  case  became  stiU 
more  compHcated  and  difficult,  by  an  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  which  supervened,  and 
Monsieur  Leruce,  not  feeUng  himself  strong 
enough  to  combat  these  difficulties,  consid* 
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ered  it  his  duty  to  call  in  another  physician. 
£  was  therefore  summoned.  I  found  the 
case,  as  my  colleague  had  found  it,  a  most 
extraordinary  one.  There  was  not  only 
physical  weakness  to  combat,  but  mental 
depression — ^mental  depression  of  so  terrible 
and  gloomy  a  character,  that  both  Monsieur 
Leruce  and  myself  feared  that  should  we 
even  succeed  in  preserving  the  life  of  the 
patient,  we  might  faU  in  saying  his  reason." 

"  How  terrible !  how  terrible !  "  said  £1- 
linor. 

**  During  the  three  days  and  nights  which 
I  have  attended  him,"  continued  the  doctor, 
"  we  have  not  succeeded  until  this  evening 
in  obtaining  an  interval  of  consciousness; 
but  throughout  the  delirium  our  patient  has 
perpetually  dwelt  upon  two  or  three  subjects, 
which,  though  of  a  different  character,  may 
be  by  some  chain  of  circumstances  connected 
into  the  one  source  of  his  great  mental 
wretchedness.  Throughout  his  wanderings 
one  name  has  been  incessantly  upon  his  lips." 

"  And  that  name  is —  " 

"  Ellinor  Dalton ! " 

"  My  own  name !  " 

"  Yes,  madame,  your  name,  coupled  with 
perpetual  entreaties  for  pardon  i  for  forgive- 
ness of  a  great  wrong  done— a  wrong  done 
long  since — and  scrupulously  concealed —  " 

''  A  wrong  done !  If  this  is  the  person  I 
suspect  it  to  be,  he  never,  never  was  any 
thing  but  the  truest  friend  to  me  $  but,  for 
pity's  sake,  let  me  see  him.  This  torture  of 
suspense  is  killing  me." 

"  One  moment,  madame.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  you;  but  mentioning 
everywhere  the  name  of  the  lady  of  whom  I 
was  in  search,  I  fortunately  happened  to 
make  the  inquiry  of  a  friend  of  your  aunt. 
This  good,  devoted  Louise,  here,  was  ready 
to  set  out  immediately  on  her  errand  of 
mercy,  and  I  thought  that  you  might  feel, 
perhaps,  more  confidence  in  her  than  in  me." 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  commimica- 
tion  between  the  two  apartments  opened 
softly,  and  the  other  doctor  entered. 

**  I  have  prepared  the  patient  for  your 
visit,  madame ;  but  you  must  guard  against 
a  shock  to  your  own  feelings  in  seeing  him. 
He  is  very  ill." 

"  In  danger  P  "  asked  Ellinor. 

"  Unhappily,  yes — ^in  very  great  danger ! " 

Throughout  the  brief  interview  with  the 
physician,  Ellinor  Dalton  had  said  to  her- 


self,  **  Whatever  it  is  that  must  be  endured 
by  me,  I  will  bear  it  bravely — for  his  sake  I 
will  bear  it  bravely."  Her  handsome  face 
was  white  as  death^-the  firm,  thin  lips 
rigidly  locked  over  the  closely  shut  teeth — 
the  dark  and  mournful  gray  eyes  tearless  and 
serene ;  but  her  heart  knocked  against  her 
breast,  so  loudly,  that  she  sisemed  to  hear 
the  heavy  throb  of  its  every  pulsation  in  the 
stillness  of  the  room. 

Her  worst  presentiments  were  realized. 

Horace  Margrave  lay  with  his  head  thrown 
back  upon  the  piled-up  pillows,  and  his  at- 
tenuated hand  stretched  listlessly  upon  the 
eider-down  counterpane  which  was  wrapped 
about  him.  His  head  was  bound  with  wet 
linen,  over  which  his  nurse  had  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief of  scarlet,  whose  vivid  hue  made 
his  white  face  seem  by  the  contrast  still  more 
ghastly.  His  dark  brown  eyes  had  lost  the 
dreamy  expression  usual  to  them,  and  had 
the  bright  and  feverish  lustre  of  disease. 
They  were  fixed,  with  a  haggard  and  earnest 
gaze,  upon  the  door  through  which  Ellinor 
entered. 

"At  last!"  he  said,  with  an  hysterical 
cry.    "  At  last ! " 

She  pressed  her  hand  tightly  over  her 
beating  heart,  and,  falling  on  her  knees  by 
his  bedside,  said  to  him,  very  quietly,-* 

" Horace— Horace !  what  is  this?  Why 
— ^why  do  I  find  you  thus  P  " 

He  fixed  his  great,  lustrous  eyes  upon  her, 
as  he  answered,-^ 

"  What  is  it,  Ellinor !    Shall  I  tell  you  P  " 

"  Yes — ^yes !  if  you  can  tell  me  without 
unnerving  yourself." 

"  Unnerving  myself  I "  he  laughed,  with  a 
bitter,  unnatural  cadence.  "  Unnerve  my- 
self—look at  that ! "  he  stretched  out  one 
thin,  half-transparent  hand,  and  it  trembled 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  till  he  let  it  fall  lifelessly 
upon  the  quilt.  "  For  four  years,  Ellinor,  I 
have  been  slowly  burning  out  my  life  in  one 
long,  nervous  fever ;  and  you  tell  me  not  to 
unnerve  myself." 

He  gave  a  restless,  impatient  sigh,  and, 
tossing  his  weary  head  back  upon  the  pillow, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

Ellinor  Dalton  looked  round  the  room  in 
which  this  brilliant,  all-accomplished,  ad 
mired,  and  fascinating  Horace  Margrave 
had  lain  for  eleven  dreary  days— eleven  pain- 
ful nights. 

It  was  a  small  apartment,  au  qwxtrUme, 
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comfortably  fumiBhed,  and  heated  by  a  stove.  ^ 
On  the  table  by  the  bedside  a  Missal  lay 
open,  with  a  rosary  thrown  across  the  page, 
where  the  reader  had  left  off.  Near  this  was 
an  English  Testament,  also  lying  open.  The 
sister  of  charity  who  had  been  nursing  Hor- 
ace Margrave  had  procured  this  Testament 
in  his  own  language,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
be  induced  to  read  it.  But  the  sick  man, 
when  sensible,  spoke  to  her  in  French ;  and 
when  she  implored  him  to  see  a  priest,  re- 
fused, with  an  impatient  gesture,  which  he 
repeated  when  she  spoke  to  him  of  a  Prot- 
estant clergyman,  whom  she  knew,  and 
could  summon  to  him. 

The  dim  lamp  was  shaded  from  the  eyes 
of  the  invalid  by  a  white  porcelain  screen, 
which  subdued  the  light,  and  cast  great 
shadows  of  the  furniture  upon  the  walls  of 
the  room. 

He  lay  for  some  time  quite  quietly,  with 
his  face  still  turned  away  from  Ellinor,  but 
bv  the  incessant  nervous  motion  of  the  hand 
lying  upon  the  counterpane,  she  knew  that 
he  was  not  asleep. 

The  doctor  opened  the  door  soiUy,  and 
looked  in. 

"  If  he  says  any  thing  to  you,''  he  whis- 
pered to  Ellinor,  **  hear  it  quietly,  but  do 
not  ask  him  any  questions ;  and,  above  all, 
do  not  betray  agitation." 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  and  the 
physician  closed  the  door. 

Suddenly  Horace  Margrave  turned  his 
face  to  her,  and  looking  at  her  earnestly  with 
his  haggard  eyes,  said,— 

*'  Ellinor  Dalton,  you  ask  me  what  this 
means.  I  will  tell  you.  The  very  day  on 
which  you  left  England,  a  strange  chance 
led  me  into  the  heart  of  a  manufacturing 
town — a  town  which  was  being  ravaged  by 
the  fearful  scourge  of  an  infectious  fever ;  I 
was  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  I  caught  this  fever.  I 
was  warned,  when  it  was  perhaps  not  yet 
too  late  to  have  taken  precautions  which 
might  have  saved  me,  but  I  would  not  take 
those  precautions.  I  was  too  great  a  cow- 
ard to  commit  suicide.  Some  people  say  a 
man  is  too  brave  to  kill  himself— I  was  not 
— ^but  I  was  too  much  a  coward.  Life  was 
hateful,  but  I  was  afraid  to  die.  Yet  I  would 
not  avert  a  danger  which  had  not  been  my 
own  seeking.    Let  the  fever  kill  me,  if  it 
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would.  Ellinor,  my  wish  is  fast  being  ac- 
complished.   I  am  dying ! " 

"  Horace !  Horace  I "  She  fell  on  her 
knees  once  more  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
taking  the  thin  band  in  hers,  pressed  it  to 
her  lips. 

He  drew  it  away  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Ellinor,  if  you  have 
any  pity — ^no  tenderness!  That  I  cannot 
bear.  For  four  years  you  have  never  seen 
me  without  a  mask.  I  am  going  to  let  it 
fall.  You  will  curse  me,  you  will  hate  me 
soon,  Ellinor  Dalton." 

"  Hate  you,  Horace-*never ! " 

He  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  as  if  to 
wave  away  protestations  that  must  soon  be 
falsified. 

"  Wait,"  he  said ;  "  you  do  not  know." 
Then,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  continued,— 
"  Ellinor,  I  have  not  been  the  kindest  or  the 
tenderest  of  guardians,  have  I,  to  my  beauti- 
ful young  ward  P  You  reproached  me  with 
my  cold  indifference  one  day,  soon  after  your 
marriage,  in  the  little  drawing-room  in  Hert- 
ford Street." 

"  You  remember  that  ?  " 

«I  remember  that!  Ellinor,  you  never 
spoke  one  word  to  me  in  your  life  which  I 
do  not  remember ;  along  with  the  accent  in 
which  it  was  spoken,  and  the  place  where  I 
heard  it.  I  say,  I  have  not  been  a  kind  or 
affectionate  guardian — ^have  I,  Ellinor  ?  " 

"  You  were  so  once,  Horace,"  she  said. 

''  I  was  so  once  P    When,  Ellinor  P  " 

<*  Before  my  uncle  left  me  that  wretched 
fortune." 

*'  That  wretched  fortune — ^yes,  that  divided 
us  at  once  and  forever.  Ellinor,  there  were 
two  reasons  for  this  pitiful  comedy  of  cold 
indifference.    Can  you  guess  one  of  them  ?  " 

«  No,"  she  answered. 

"  You  cannot  P  I  affected  an  indifference 
I  did  not  feel,  or  pretended  an  apathy  which 
was  a  lie  from  first  to  last,  because,  Ellinor 
Dalton,  I  loved  you  with  the  whole  strength 
of  my  heart  and  soul,  from  the  first  to  the 
last" 

"  O  Horace !  Hqrace !  for  pity's  sake ! " 
She  stretched  out  her  hands  imploringly,  as 
if  she  would  prevent  the  utterance  of  the 
words  which  seemed  to  break  her  heart. 

"  Ellinor,  when  you  were  seventeen  years 
of  age,  you  had  no  thought  of  succeeding  to 
your  uncle's  property.    It  would  have  been, 
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Upon  the  whole  a  much  more  natural  thing 
for  him  to  have  left  it  to  his  adopted  son, 
Henry  Dalton.  Your  poor  fether  fully  ex- 
pected that  he  would  do  so ;  I  expected  the 
Mmd.  Your  father  entrusted  me  with  the 
custody  of  your  little  income,  and  I  dis- 
charged my  trust  honestly.  I  was  a  great 
speculator  \  I  dabbled  with  thousands,  and 
cast  down  heavy  sums  every  day,  as  a  gam- 
bler throws  down  a  card  upon  the  gaming- 
table; and  to  me  your  mother's  little  for- 
tune was  so  insignificant  a  trust,  that  its 
management  never  gave  me  a  moment's 
thought  or  concern.  At  this  time  I  was  go- 
ing on  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  rich  man ; 
in  ^ct,  was  a  rich  man  ;  and,  Ellinor,  I  was 
an  honorable  man.  I  loved  you — loved  you 
as  I  had  never  believed  I  could  love— my  in- 
nocent and  beautiful  ward;  how  could  it 
well  be  otherwise  P  I  am  not  a  coxcomb, 
Ellinor ;  and  if  there  is  one  person  I  hold 
more  in  contempt  than  another,  it  is  that  of 
a  lady-killer ;  but  I  dared  to  say  to  myself, 
'I  love  and  am  beloved  again.'  Those 
dark  and  deep  gray  eyes,  Ellinor,  had  told 
me  the  secret  of  a  young  and  confiding 
heart;  and  I  thought  myself  more  than 
happy — only  too  deeply  blest  O  Ellinor! 
Ellinor !  if  I  had  spoken  then." 

Her  head  was  buried  in  her  hands,  as  she 
knelt  by  his  pillow,  and  she  was  sobbing 
aloud. 

**  There  was  time  enough,  I  said.  This, 
Ellinor,  was  the  happiest  period  of  my  life. 
Do  you  remember  our  quiet  evenings  in  the 
Hue  St.  Dominique,  when  I  left  business, 
luid  business  cares,  behind  me  in  Verulam 
Buildings,  and  ran  over  here,  to  spend  a 
week  in  my  young  ward's  society  ?  Do  you 
remember  the  books  we  read  together? 
Good  heavens !  there  is  a  page  in  Lamar- 
tine's  '  Odes,'  which  I  can  see  before  me  as 
I  speak !  I  can  see  the  lights  and  shadows 
which  I  taught  you  to  put  under  the  cupola 
of  a  church  in  Munich,  which  you  once 
painted  in  water-colors.  I  can  recall  every 
thought,  every  word,  every  plea8ui;e,  and 
every  emotion,  of  that  sweet  and  tranquil 
time,  in  which  I  hoped  and  believed  that 
you,  Ellinor,  would  be  my  wife." 

She  lifted  her  face,  all  blinded  and  blotted 
by  her  tears,  and,  looking  at  him  for  one 
brief  instant,  let  it  fall  again  upon  her 
hands. 

''Your  uncle  died,  Ellinor,  and  the  fair 
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elevation  of  this  palace  of  my  life,  which  I 
had  built  with  such  confidence,  was  shivered 
to  the  ground.  The  fortune  was  left  to  yoU 
on  condition  that  you  married  Henry  Dal- 
ton. Women  are  ambitious.  You  would 
never  surely  resign  such  a  fortune.  Yon 
would  marry  young  Dalton.  This  was  the 
lawyer's  answer  to  the  all-important  ques- 
tion. But  those  tender,  gray  eyes,  looking 
up  from  under  their  veil  of  inky  lashes,  had 
told  a  sweet  secret,  and  perhaps  your  gen- 
erous heart  might  count  this  fortune  a  very 
small  thing  to  fling  away  for  the  sake  of  the 
man  you  loved.  This  was  the  lover's  an- 
swer, and  I  hoped  still,  Ellinor,  to  win  my 
darling.  You  were  not  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  of  your  uncle's 
will  until  you  attained  your  majority.  You 
were,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  barely  twenty 
years  of  age ;  there  was,  then,  an  entire  year 
in  which  you  would  remain  ignorant  of  the 
penalties  attached  to  this  unexpected  wealth.  * 
In  the  mean  time,  I,  as  sole  executor  (your 
uncle,  you  see,  trusted  me  most  entirely), 
had  the  custody  of  the  funded  property  John 
Arden  of  Arden  had  left 

"I  have  told  you,  Ellinor,  that  I  was  a 
speculator.  My  profession  threw  me  in  the 
way  of  speculation.  Confident  in  the  power 
of  my  own  intellect,  I  staked  my  fortune  on 
the  wonderful  hazards  of  the  year  1846.  I 
doubled  that  fortune,  trebled,  quadrupled  it, 
and,  when  it  had  grown  to  be  four  times  its 
original  bulk,  I  staked  it  again.  It  was  out 
of  my  hands,  but  it  was  invested  in,  as  I 
thought,  so  safe  a  speculation,  that  it  was 
as  secure  as  if  it  had  never  left  my  bankers. 
The  railway  company  of  which  I  was  a  di- 
rector was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flour- 
ishing in  England.  My  own  fortune,  as  I 
have  told  you,  was  entirely  invested,  and  was 
doubling  itself  rapidly.  As  your  uncle's 
trustee,  as  your  devoted  friend,  your  inter- 
ests were  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  Why 
should  I  not  speculate  with  your  fortune, 
double  it,  and  then  say  to  you, "  See,  Ellinor, 
here  are  two  fortunes,  of  which  you  are  the 
mistress;  one,  you  owe  to  Henry  Dalton, 
under  the  conditions  of  your  uncle's  will ;  the 
other  is  yours  alone.  You  are  rich.  Yoq 
are  free,  without  any  sacrifice,  to  many  the 
man  you  love ;  and  this, Ellinor,  ismy  work'  P 
This  was  what  I  thought  to  have  said  to  you 
at  the  close  of  the  great  year  of  speculationi 
1846." 
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**  O  Horace,  Horace !  I  see  it  all.  Spare 
yourself,  spare  me!  Do  not  tell  me  any 
more." 

"  Spare  myself?  No,  Ellinor,  not  one 
pang,  not  one  heaxt-break.  I  deserre  it  all. 
You  were  right  in  what  you  said  in  the  bou- 
doir at  Sir  Lionel's.  The  money  was  not 
my  own ;  no  sophistry,  no  ingenious  twist- 
ing of  facts  and  forcing  of  conclusions,  could 
ever  make  it  mine.  How  do  I  know  even 
now  that  your  interest  was  really  my  only 
motive  in  the  step  I  took  P  How  do  I  know 
that  it  was  not,  indeed,  the  gambler's  guilty 
madness  only,  which  impelled  me  to  my 
crime  P  How  do  I  know  P  How  do  I  know  P 
Enough!  the  crash  came;  my  fortune  and 
yours  were  together  ingulfed  in  the  vast  de- 
struction ;  and  I,  the  trusted  IHend  of  your 
dead  father,  the  conscientious  lawyer,  whose 
name  had  become  a  synonym  with  honor 
and  honesty;  I,  Horace  Welmorden  Mar- 
grave only  lineal  descendant  of  the  royalist 
Captain  Margrave,  who  perished  at  Wor- 
cester, fighting  for  his  king  and  the  honor 
of  his  noble  race;  I,  Ellinor,  was  a  cheat 
and  a  swindler,— a  dishonest  and  dishonor- 
able man  I  " 

"Dishonorable,  Horace?  No,  no;  only 
mistaken." 

**  Mistaken,  Ellinor  ?  Yes,  that  is  one  of 
the  words  invented  by  dishonest  men,  to  slur 
over  their  dishonesty.  The  fraudulent  bank- 
er, in  whose  ruin  the  fate  of  thousands,  who 
have  trusted  him  and  believed  in  him,  is  in- 
volved, is,  after  all,  as  his  friends  say,  only 
mistaken.  The  clerk,  who  robs  his  employer 
in  the  insane  hope  of  restoring  what  he  has 
taken,  is,  as  his  counsel  pleads  to  a  soft- 
hearted jury,  with  sons  of  their  own,  only 
mistaken!  The  speculator,  who  plays  the 
great  game  of  commercial  hasard  with  an- 
other man's  money,  he,  too,  dares  to  look  at 
the  world  with  a  pitiful  fleice,  and  cry,  *  Alas ! 
I  was  only  mistaken  I '  No,  Ellinor,  I  have 
never  put  in  that  plea.  From  the  moment 
of  that  terrible  crash,  which  shattered  my 
whole  life  into  ruin  and  desolation,  I  have, 
at  least,  tried  to  look  my  fate  in  the  iace. 
But  I  have  not  borne  all  my  own  burdens, 
Ellinor.  The  heaviest  weight  of  my  crime 
has  fallen  upon  the  innocent  shoulders  of 
Henry  Dalton." 

"  Henry  Dalton,  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ellinor,  your  husband,  Henry  Dal- 
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ton,  the  truest,  noblest,  most  honorable,  and 
most  conscientious  of  men." 

'*You  praise  him  so  much,"  she  said, 
rather  bitterly. 

''Yes,  Ellhior,  I  am  weak  enough  and 
wicked  enough  to  feel  a  cruel  pain  in  being 
compelled  to  do  so ;  it  is  the  last  poor  duty 
I  can  do  him.  Heaven  knows,  I  have  done 
him  enough  injury ! " 

The  exertion  of  talking  for  so  long  a  time 
had  completely  exhausted  him,  and  he  fell 
back,  half-fainting,  upon  the  pillows*  The 
sister  of  charity,  summoned  from  the  next 
apartment  by  EUinor,  administered  a  resto« 
rative  to  him ;  and,  in  low,  broken  accents, 
he  continued,— 

"  From  the  moment  of  my  ruin,  Ellinor, 
I  felt  and  knew  that  you  were  forever  lost  to 
me.  I  could  bear  this ;  I  did  not  think  my 
life  would  be  a  long  one ;  it  had  been  hith- 
erto lit  by  no  star  of  hope,  shone  upon  by  no 
sunlight  of  love.  Vogue  la  OnUre!  Let  it 
go  on  its  own  dark  way  to  the  end.  I  say, 
I  could  bear  this ;  but  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  your  contempt,  your  aversion ; 
that  was  too  bitter.  I  could  not  come  to 
you,  and  say,  *  I  love  you,  I  have  always 
loved  you;  I  love  jrou  as  I  never  before 
loved,  as  I  never  hoped  to  love ;  but  I  am  a 
swindler  and  a  cheat,  and  you  can  never  be 
mine.'  No,  Ellinor,  I  could  not  do  this ; 
and  yet  you  were  on  the  eve  of  coming  of 
age.  Some  step  must  be  taken,  and  the 
only  thing  that  could  save  me  from  this  al- 
ternative waa  the  generosity  of  Henry  Dal- 
ton. 

**  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  your  uncle's 
adopted  son,  and  I  had  met  him  very  often 
at  Arden ;  I  knew  him  to  be  as  noble  and 
true  a  hearted  man  as  ever  breathed  the 
breath  of  human  life.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  throw  myself  upon  his  generosity, 
and  to  reveal  alL  '  He  will  despise  me,  but 
I  can  bear  his  contempt  better  than  the  scorn 
of  the  woman  I  loved.'  I  said  this  to  my- 
self, and  one  night — ^the  night  after  Henry 
Dalton  had  first  seen  you,  and  had  been 
deeply  fascinated  with  the  radiant  beauty  of 
my  lovely  ward,  that  very  night  after  the 
day  on  which  you  came  of  age  —  I  took 
Henry  Dalton  into  my  chambers  in  Yerulam 
Buildings,  and,  after  binding  him  with  an 
oath  of  the  most  implicit  secrecy,  I  told  him 
alL 
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**  You  now  understand  the  cruel  position 
in  which  Henry  Dalton  was  placed.  The 
fortune,  which  he  was  supposed  to  possess 
on  marrying  you,  never  existed.  You  were 
penniless,  except,  indeed,  for  the  hundred  a 
year  coming  to  you  from  your  mother's 
property.  His  solemn  oath  forbade  him  to 
reveal  this  to  you  ;  and,  for  three  years,  he 
endured  your  contempt,  and  was  silent. 
Judge  now  of  the  wrong  I  have  done  him ! 
Judge  now  the  noble  heart  which  you  have 
trampled  upon  and  tortured  I " 

^'O  Horace,  Horace!  what  misery  this 
money  has  brought  upon  us ! " 

**  No,  Ellinor.  What  misery  one  partial 
deviation  from  the  straight  line  of  honor  has 
brought  upon  us!  Ellinor,  dearest,  only 
beloved,  can  you  forgive  the  man  who  has 
80  truly  loved,  yet  so  deeply  injured  you  P  " 

**  Forgive  you ! " 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  and  smoothing 
the  thick,  dark  hair  from  his  white  forehead, 
with  tender,  pitying  hands,  looked  him  full 
in  the  face. 

"  Horace,"  she  said,  "  when,  long  ago, 
you  tell  me  you  thought  I  loved  you,  you 
Tead  my  heart  aright;  but  the  depth  and 
truth  of  that  love  you  could  never  read. 
Now,  now  that  I  am  the  wife  of  another, 
another  to  whom  I  owe  so  very  much  affec- 
tion in  reparation  of  the  wrong  I  have  done 
him,  I  dare  tell  you  without  a  thought  which 
is  a  sin  against  him,  how  much  I  loved  you, 
— and  you  ask  me  if  I  can  forgive!  As 
freely  as  I  would  have  resigned  this  money 
for  your  sake,  can  I  forgive  you  for  the  loss 
of  it.  This  confession  has  set  all  right.  I 
will  be  a  good  wife  to  Henry  Dalton,  and 
you  and  he  may  be  sincere  Mends  yet." 

«  What,  Ellinor,  do  you  think  that  did  I 
not  know  myself  to  be  dying,  I  could  have 
made  this  confession  ?  No,  you  see  me  now 
under  the  influence  of  stimulants  which  give 
me  a  false  strength ;  of  excitement,  which 
is  strong  enough  to  master  even  death.  To- 
morrow night,  Ellinor,  the  doctors  teU  me, 
there  will  no  longer  be  in  this  weary  world 
a  weak,  vacillating,  dishonorable  wretch, 
called  Horace  Margrave." 

He  stretched  out  his  attenuated  hands, 
drew  her  towards  him,  and  imprinted  one 
kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

«  The  first  and  the  last,  Ellinor,"  he  said. 
"  Good-by  I " 


His  face  changed  to  a  deadlier  white  than 
before,  and  he  fell  back,  fainting. 

The  physician,  peeping  in  at  the  half-open 
door,  beckoned  to  Ellinor  :— 

<<  You  must  leave  him  at  once,  my  dear 
madame,"  he  said.  "Had  I  not  seen  the 
dreadfully  disturbed  state  of  his  mind,  I 
should  never  have  permitted  this  interview." 

"O  monsieur,  tell  me,  can  you  save 
himP" 

"  Only  by  a  miracle,  madame.  A  miracle 
far  beyond  medical  skilL" 

"  You,  yourself,  then,  have  no  hope  P  " 

"  Not  a  shadow  of  hope." 

She  bowed  her  head.  The  physician  took 
her  hand  in  his,  and  pressed  it  with  a  fath- 
erly tenderness,  looUng  at  her  earnestly, 
and  mournfully. 

"  Send  for  me  to-morrow,"  she  said,  im- 
ploringly. 

**  Your  presence  can  only  endanger  him, 
madame ;  but  I  will  send  you  tidings  of  his 
state.    Adieu ! " 

She  bent  her  head,  once  more,  and  with- 
out uttering  another  word,  hurried  from  the 
room. 

The  following  morning,  as  she  was  seated 
in  her  own  apartment,  she  was  once  more 
summoned  into  the  drawing-room. 

The  sister  of  charity  was  there,  talking 
to  her  aunt.  They  both  looked  grave  and 
thoughtful,  and  her  aunt  glanced  anxiously 
at  Ellinor,  as  she  entered  the  room. 

"  He  is  worse  P  "  said  Ellinor,  to  the  sis- 
ter, before  another  word  had  been  spoken. 

"  Unhappily,  yes.    Madame,  he  is — " 

<'0h,  do  not  tell  me  any  more!  For 
pity's  sake!  for  pity's  sake!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  So  young,  so  gifted,  so  admired ; 
and  it  was  in  this  very  room  we  passed  such 
happy  hours  together,  years  ago." 

She  walked  with  tearless  eyes  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  leaning  her  head  against  the  glass, 
looked  down  into  the  street  below,  and  out 
at  the  cheerless  gray  of  the  autumn  sky. 

She  was  thinking  how  new  and  strange 
the  world  looked  to  her  now  that  Horace 
Margrave  was  dead ! 

They  erected  a  very  modest  tomb  over  the 
remains  of  Horace  Margrave,  in  the  cemetery 
of  Fere  la  Chaise.  There  had  been  some 
thoughts  of  conveying  his  ashes  to  his  native 
country,  that  they  might  rest  in  the  churcb 
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of  Margrave,  a  little  Tillage  in  Westmore- 
land, the  chancel  of  which  church  was  deco- 
rated with  a  recumhent  statue  of  Algernon 
Margrave,  cavalier,  who  fell  at  Worcester 
fight ;  but  as  he,  the  deceased,  had  no  nearer 
relations  than  a  few  second  cousins  in  the 
army,  and  the  church,  and  a  superannuated 
admiral,  his  great  uncle,  and,  as  it  was  fur- 
thermore discovered  that  the  accomplished 
solicitor  of  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn, 
had  left  not  a  penny  behind  him,  the  idea 
was  very  quickly  abandoned,  and  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  admired  Horace  were  left  to 
decay  in  the  soil  of  a  foreign  grave. 

It  was  never  fully  known  who  caused  the 
simple  tablet,  which  ultimately  adorned  his 
resting-place,  to  be  erected.  It  was  a  plain 
block  of  marble;  no  pompous  Latin  epi- 
taph, or  long  list  of  virtues,  was  thereon 
engraved ;  but  a  half-burned  torch,  suddenly 
extinguished,  was  sculptyed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tablet,  while  from  the  smoke  of  the 
torch,  a  butterfly  mounted  upwards.  Above 
this  design  there  was  merely  inscribed  the 
name  and  age  of  the  deceased. 

The  night  following  the  day  of  Horace 
Margrave's  funeral,  Henry  Dalton  was 
seated,  hard  at  work,  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple. 

The  light  of  the  office  lamp  falling  upon 
his  quiet,  fair  face,  revealed  a  mournful  and 
careworn  expression  not  usual  to  him. 

He  looked  ten  years  older  since  his  mar- 
riage with  Ellinor. 

He  had  fought  the  battle  of  life,  and  lost 

Lost  in  that  great  battle  which  some  hold 

'  so  lightly,  but  which  to  others  is  an  earnest 

fight.    Lost  in  the  endeavor  to  win  the  wife 

he  could  so  tenderly  and  truly  have  loved. 

He  had  now  nothing  left  to  him  but  his 
profession.  No  other  ambition, — ^no  other 
hope. 

<<  I  will  work  hard,"  he  said,  "  that  she, 
though  separated  from  me  forever,  may  still 
at  least  derive  every  joy,  of  those  poor  joys 
which  money  can  buy,  from  my  labor." 

He  had  heard  nothing  of  either  Horace 
Margrave's  journey  to  Paris,  his  illness,  or 
his  death.  He  had  no  hope  of  being  ever 
released  from  the  oath  which  bound  him  to 
•ilence,— to  silencei  which  he   had  sworn 
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to  preserve  so  long  as  Horace  Margrave 
lived. 

Tired,  but  still  persevering,  and  absorbed 
in  a  difficult  case,  which  needed  all  the  pro- 
fessional acumen  of  the  clever  young  bar« 
rister,  he  read  and  wrote  on,  until  past 
eleven  o'clock. 

Just  as  the  clocks  were  chiming  the  half- 
hour  after  eleven,  he  heard  the  bell  of  the 
outer  door  ring,  as  if  pulled  by  an  agitated 
hand. 

His  chambers  were  on  the  first  floor ;  on 
the  floor  below  were  those  of  a  gentleman 
who  always  deserted  them  at  six  o'clock. 

"I  do  not  expect  any  one  at  such  an 
hour ;  but  it  may  be  for  me,"  he  thought. 

He  heard  his  clerk  open  the  door,  and 
went  on  writing  without  once  lifting  his 
^ead. 

Three  minutes  afterwards,  the  door  of  his 
own  office  opened,  and  a  person  entered  un- 
announced. He  looked  up  suddenly.  A 
lady  dressed  in  mourning,  with  her  face  en- 
tirely concealed  by  a  thick  veil. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  with  some  surprise^ 
"  may  I  ask — " 

8he  came  hurriedly  from  the  door  by 
which  she  stood,  and  fell  on  her  knees  at 
his  feet,  throwing  up  her  veil  as  she  did  so. 

"Ellinor!" 

"Yes.  I  am  in  mourning  for  Horace 
Margrave,  my  unhappy  guardian.  He  died 
a  week  ago  in  Paris.  He  told  me  all. 
Henry  Dalton,  my  firiend,  my  husband,  my 
benefactor,  can  you  forgive  me  P  " 

He  passed  his  hand  rapidly  across  his 
eyes,  and  turned  his  face  away  from  her. 

Presently  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
drawing  her  to  his  breast,  said,  in  a  broken 
voice, — 

"  Ellinor,  I  have  suffered  so  long  and  so 
bitterly,  that  I  can  scarcely  bear  this  great 
emotion.  My  dearest,  my  darling,  my 
adored  and  beloved  wife,  are  we,  indeed,  at 
last  set  free  from  the  terrible  secret  which 
has  had  such  a  cruel  influence  on  our  lives  i 
Horace  Margrave — " 

"  Is  dead,  Henry  1 1  once  loved  him  very 
dearly.  I  freely  forgive  him  the  injury  he 
did  me.    Tell  me  that  you  forgive  him  too." 

"  From  my  inmost  heart,  Ellinor." 
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From  Once  a  Week. 

RECENT   EXPLORATIONS   IN   AUSTRALIA 
BY  JOHN  MACDOUALL  STUART. 

An  obscure  suryeyor  employed  by  the  col- 
onists of  Australia  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
their  *<  runs,"  has  recently  merged  into  fame 
by  the  astounding  and  dauntless  explorations 
he  has  made  into  the  interior  of  that  vast 
oontinent.  We  allude  to  John  Maodouall 
Stuart  Leading  a  precarious  life  on  the 
outskirts,  this  explorer  has  evinced  his  na- 
tionality of  charact^  as  a  Scotchman,  by 
persevering  in  the  endeavor  to  be  the  first 
to  cross  Australia  &om  south  to  north  j  and 
besides  dissipating  the  geographical  error  as 
to  its  Sahara^like  interior,  has  greatly  en- 
larged the  Adelaide  territories  by  discover- 
ing new  fields  of  pasture,  springs,  and  water- 
holes  in  that  dry  and  parched  land. 

Unfortunately,  Stuart  had  been  an  unsuc- 
ceasiul  settler,  and  hitherto  his  explorations 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  J.  and 
J.  Chambers,  large  stockholders  in  South 
Australia,  who  are  generally  believed  to 
have  reaped  the  fruits  of  so  much  daring. 
Small  as  the  results  are  when  compared  wjth 
those  reaUzed  by  Livingstone  in  Central  Af- 
rica, we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  (after 
years  spent  in  the  Adelaide  bush)  that  the 
party  who,  under  the  leadership  of  this  fear- 
less man,  penetrated  to  IS^  iT  S.,  uaderwent 
far  greater  sufferings  than  the  c^ebrated 
AMcaa  traveller.  With  the  thermometer 
ranging  from  90°  to  136°  Fahr.,  travelling 
over  burning  sands  and  stony  deserts,  going 
without  water  sometimes  for  three  or  four 
days  together,  reduced  to  drinking  firom 
muddy  and  salt  pools,  or  the  more  stem  ne- 
cessity of  living  on  the  blood  of  their  horse, 
escaping  often  as  if  by  a  miracle  (the  mere 
chance  of  coming  upon  a  native  well,  or  a 
«  clay  pan  "  full  of  rain  water)  from  the  mis- 
erable deaths  which  have  overtaken  Leich- 
ardt,  Qellibrand,  Coulthard,  and  others,  and 
swelling  the  number  of  those  whose  bones 
at  the  present  day  lie  whitening  where  they 
fell,  Stuart  and  fais  party,  who  planted  their 
flag  on  the  Central  Mount,  and  actually 
travelled  the  extreme  distance  from  south 
to  north,  though  they  did  not  reach  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  have 
earned  for  themselves  the  imperishable  fame 
of  having  crossed  Australia. 

Smallest  and  least  favored  of  the  many 
colonies  which  fringe  the  outline  of  that  con- 


tinent, this  niggardliness  of  nature,  like  the 
law  of  necessity  in  individuals,  has  aroused 
the  energies  of  the  Adelaide  colonists,  and 
forced  them  to  put  forth  more  than  their 
share  of  exertion  to  increase  their  habitable 
territory,  which  consists  merely  of  the  coast- 
line extending  along  the  margins  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's and  Spencer's  Oulf,Yorke'sPeninsulay 
and  a  pasture  country  stretching  for  about 
two  hundred  miles  in  from  Port  Augusta. 

What  a  goodly  tale  has' this  colony  to  tell 
of  the  dauntless  jefforts  of  her  adopted  sons  I 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Stuart,  long  called 
par  excellence  the  father  of  Australian  ex- 
ploration, who  reaching  imexpectedly  the 
unknown  waters  of  the  Murray,  allowed 
himself  to  be  borne  along  on  its  bosom  till 
he  arrived  at  the  sea  through  its  embouchure 
into  Lake  Alexandria :  who,  in  1844,  started 
from  Adelaide  at  the  head  of  a  large  party, 
on  an  expediticm  into  the  interior,  and 
reaehed  the  then  unprecedented  distance  of 
26^  S. ;  a  journey  which,  though  profitless 
in  its  issue,  occupied  many  months,  and  ex- 
posed them  to  unheard-of  dangers,  and  for 
which  endeavors  on  their  behalf  the  people 
of  that  colony  allotted  him  a  pension  of 
£700  a  year  ?  Or  of  the  hair-breadth  es- 
cape of  Eyre,  who,  conceiving  that  if  a  river 
entered  the  sea  anywhere  between  South 
and  West  Australia,  he  must  necessarily 
cross  it  by  travelling  along  the  coast  from 
Adelaide  to  King  George's  Sound,  actually 
accomplished  the  feat,  though  his  fellow-ex- 
plorer perished,  and  he  was  rescued  firom 
impending  death  by  accidentally  attracting 
the  notice  of  a  whaler,  standing  in  towards 
the  shore  ?  Nor  must  we  forget  the  names 
of  Brown  and  Cadell,  the  one  an  enterprising 
and  successful  colonist,  the  other  the  spirited 
navigator  of  the  Murray.  In  1853,  the  lat- 
ter, accompanied  by  Sir  H.  Fox  Young,  then 
governor  of  South  Australia,  steamed  up 
the  Murray  for  a  distance  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  **Lady  Augusta,"  and 
since  then  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  ef- 
forts to  establish  navigation  on  the  Darling, 
Gumdagai,  and  Murrumbidgee,  besides  as- 
sisting in  the  formation  of  a  fleet  of  Murray 
steamers,  and  clearing  the  bed  of  that  river 
of  its  many  snags* 

But  the  fame  and  endurance  of  all  these 
pioneers  of  the  Australian  wilds  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  re- 
nown and  daring  of  Mr.  Stuart.    Long  resi- 
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dence  on  the  outskirt  runs,  where  he  gained 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  mapping  out  their 
boundaries  for  individual  settlers,  had  inured 
him  to  hardship  and  privation,  more  espe- 
dally  to  scarcity  of  water,  that  curse  of 
South  Australia,  which  has  led  to  its  merit- 
ing the  name  of  Deserta,  in  contradistinction 
to  Victoria,  formerly  called  Australia  Felix. 
So  little  indeed  was  thoroughly  known  of 
the  immense  tract  marked  out  in  the  face  of 
New  Holland  as  the  Adelaide  territory,  and 
of  that  little,  so  scanty  a  portion  was  avail- 
able for  depasturing  flocks  and  herds,  that 
the  Colonial  Government  had  been  continu- 
ally fitting  out  one  expensive  expedition  af- 
ter another,  under  the  charge  of  Qoyder, 
Babbage,  Freeling,  and  others,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  relieve  the  already  over- 
stocked runs,  and  find  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise for  the  increasing  number  of  stock- 
holders. Here,  however,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  private  efibrts  have  far  out- 
stripped government  research,  and  all  the 
discoveries  that  have  of  late  been  made  have 
issued  from  individuals,  who,  penetrating 
into  unknown  country  at  their  own  risk, 
have  carved  out  sheep-walks  for  themselves, 
and  added  materially  to  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  the  colony. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1857,  at  a  period 
of  the  year  corresponding  to  our  winter, 
when  rain  is  more  likely  to  be  met  with,  and 
the  *'  clay  pans  "  to  remain  full  for  a  time, 
the  Messrs.  Chambers,  finding  themselves, 
like  many  other  large  stockholders,  cramped 
for  room,  despatched  Mr.  Stuart  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  westward  of  Lake 
Torrens,  that  mythical  inland  sea  which 
drains  the  flat  country  forming  Central  Aus- 
tralia, and  empties  itself  into  Spencer's 
Gulf,  but  which  the  researches  of  this  trav- 
eller, coupled  with  the  observations  of  Hack, 
Babbage,  and  Warburton,  have  proved  to  be 
a  series  of  disconnected  lakes  of  brackish 
water.  Leaving  the  western  bank  of  the 
migfhty  swamp,  Stuart,  in  this  his  first  expe- 
dition which  brought  him  into  notice,  kept 
towards  the  north  and  west,  sweeping  rottnd 
the  Gawler  Range,  and  though  furnished 
with  provisions  for  only  three  weeks,  he  and 
his  companion  remained  out  for  six,  suffer- 
ing great  hardships  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  from  living  on  reduced  al- 
lowance; nor  were  the  privations  they  en- 
dured in  any  measure  recompensed,  since 
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the  country  they  passed  through  proved  quite 
unavailable  for  pastoral  purposes. 

It  had  been  often  noticed  in  the  account 
given  by  Eyre  of  his  perilous  journey,  that 
cool  breezes  and  flocks  of  birds  always  came 
from  the  north ;  and  though  the  design  on 
which  he  planned  his  route  did  not  allow  of 
his  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  it  bore 
fruit  in  the  course  followed  by  future  ex- 
plorers. In  1856,  Mr.  Babbage,  prosecuting 
a  government  research  in  the  north,  came 
upon  a  tract  of  country  comparatively  well 
watered,  which  he  designated  Blanche  Water 
in  honor  of  Lady  Macdonnell,  but  here,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  the  runs  put 
up  to  auction  found  no  bidder.  In  1857,  a 
large  and  very  stony  piece  of  country  was 
made  known  by  Mr.  Swindon,  but  so  badly 
grassed,  and  so  ill  supplied  with  water,  as 
to  repel  the  idea  of  occupying  it  for  pastoral 
pui-poses.  In  1858,  however,  Mr.  Stuart, 
acting  on  information  gathered  while  resi- 
dent at  Oratunga,  a  station  belonging  to 
Mr.  Chambers,  situate  four  hundred  miles 
from  Adelaide,  in  what  is  termed,  the  far 
north,  and  again  provisioned  and  supplied 
by  that  gentleman,  set  out  on  a  second  ex- 
pedition, keeping  to  the  north  and  west  from 
the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  the  direction 
from  which  Eyre  had  noticed  the  occurrence 
of  cool  breezes  and  flocks  of  parrots. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, discovering  a  tract  of  16,000  square 
miles  of  new  and  available  country,  together 
with  a  large  creek  now  known  by  his  name, 
and  many  immense  water-holes.  After  shapr- 
ing  his  course  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  the 
north-west,  he,  fearing  that  the  water  in  his 
rear  might  be  dried  up,  turned  nearly  due 
south,  and  made  for  the  stations  situated  on 
Streaky  Bay,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Great  Bight.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this 
trip  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  details  from  his  own  mouth,  while  pres- 
ent at  a  conversazione  in  Government  House, 
given  by  Sir  R.  G.  Macdonnell  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society. 

As  the  law  then  stood  with  regard  to  the 
waste  lands  of  the  crown,  Mr.  Stuart  was 
quite  entitled  to  put  in  a  claim  for  lease  of 
the  whole,  or  part  of  this  new  territory ;  ac- 
cordingly, he  or  his  patron  fom'arded  an 
application  to  government,  praying  to  be 
permitted  to  occupy  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles  of  it  on  the  usual  form  of  tenure. 
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Unable  to  ignore  the  great  services  he  had 
rendered  to  his  adopted  country,  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  granted  him  a  fourteen 
years'  lease  of  one  thousand  square  miles, 
to  be  selected  from  any  part  of  it. 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  paucity  of 
results  earned  by  the  government  expedi- 
tions, as  compared  \nth  those  of  private  en- 
terprise, to  say,  that  at  the  same  time  that 
Stuart  in  six  weeks  had  made  these  astound- 
ing discoveries,  Mr.  Babbage  had  spent  six 
months  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  costing 
an  immense  sum,  and  had  hardly  got  beyond 
the  settled  districts,  or  sixty  miles  from  Port 
Augusta.  In  the  succeeding  year  (1859), 
this  indefatigable  traveller  still  prosecuted 
his  researches,  backed,  of  course,  by  the 
inexhaustible  funds  advanced  by  Messrs. 
Finke  and  Chambers ;  and  though  he  added 
further  to  the  revelations  of  good  pastoral 
country  already  made  known  by  his  exer- 
tions, the  crowning  effort  was  reserved  for 
the  Australian  winter  of  the  present  year 
(1860). 

In  the  month  of  March,  Stuart  and  his 
two  companions — Kekwick  and  Heed-^ 
started  from  Oratunga,  situated  on  Cham- 
bers' Creek,  and  returned  after  an  absence 
of  five  months,  having  in  the  interval  crossed 
the  continent  nearly  on  the  mesial  line,  and 
attained  to  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
■ea-coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  It 
was  his  intention  to  have  kept  more  to  the 
north-west,  and  have  reached  the  Victoria 
Biver,  made  known  to  us  by  the  travels  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  the  surveyor-general  of  More- 
ton  Bay  (Queensland),  but  all  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  checked  by  an  extensive 
plain,  devoid  of  grass,  and  covered  with 
nothing  but  spinifex  and  gum-trees.  Three 
times  he  endeavored  to  cross  it,  and  was 
driven  back,  being  saved  the  loss  of  his 
horses,  which  had  been  three  days  without 
water,  solely  by  the  accidental  discovery  of 
la  native  well. 

Nothing  daunted  he  made  two  more  at- 
tempts to  round  this  '*  horrid  plain  "  to  the 
eastward,  but  with  similar  want  of  success. 
He  then  withdrew,  and  observing,  from  the 
top  of  the  central  Mount  Sturt  (a  hill  sit- 
uated about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
centre,  and  named  after  that  celebrated  ex- 
plorer whom  Stuart  accompanied  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  1844),  that  there  were  ranges  of 
hills  to  the  north-east,  giving  indications  of 


better  country  in  that  direction,  he  resolved 
to  shape  his  course  accordingly.  Having 
reached  latitude  19^  82^  S.,  by  longitude 
134°  18'  £.,  he  determined  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  fall  in  with  the  Victoria 
Biver;  but  after  journeying  to  the  north- 
west for  several  days  over  a  heavy,  sandy 
soil,  exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  and  losing 
three  horses,  owing  to  their  being  without 
water  for  a  hundred  and  eleven  hours,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  that  project  as  hopeless. 
Stuart  now  changed  his  plan,  and  decided 
on  pushing  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
With  this  intent  he  reached  latitude  18°  47' 
S.,  and  had  already  got  into  excellent  coun- 
try, well  grassed  and  watered,  when  his  fur- 
ther progress  was  stopped  by  bands  of  sav- 
ages, who,  attacking  him  and  his  party,  and 
endeavoring  to  cut  off  their  pack-horses, 
necessitated  a  precipitate  retreat. 

These  natives  are  described  as  being  the 
most  powerful  and  muscular  yet  met  with 
on  the  Australian  continent,  and  00  fearless 
that  it  was  not  till  they  had  been  repeatedly 
fired  upon,  and  several  of  their  number 
killed,  that  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  two  com- 
panions could  retire  unmolested.  Opposed 
by  such  a  dangerous  enemy  in  front — hav- 
ing sustained  the  loss  of  three  or  four  tibrses, 
being  themselves  much  weakened  by  such 
long  exposure,  provisions,  too,  getting  low, 
and  the  dry  season  coming  on  when  possibly 
the  water  might  be  evaporated  at  the  camp- 
ing places  where  he  had  previously  stopped 
on  his  journey — Stuart  very  unwillingly 
turned  his  horses'  heads  homewards,  and 
arrived  at  Chambers'  Creek,  after  having 
spent  five  months  in  a  country  hitherto  un- 
known. 

During  this  period  he  had  travelled  (in- 
cluding the  various  detours)  upwards  of 
three  thousand  miles — had  all  but  reached 
the  sea-coast — ^had  overlapped  in  latitude 
the  track  of  Gregory  on  the  Victoria  by  a 
hundred  miles,  and  had  approached  it,  both 
on  the  east  and  west  side,  to  within  two 
hundred  miles. 

From  March  till  August  26th  scarcely 
any  rain  fell,  at  least,  to  use  Mr.  Stuart's 
own  words,  **  not  so  much  as  would  wet  a 
shirt  through,"  consequently,  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  sufferings  of  both  men  and 
horses,  from  the  want  of  this  necessary  ele- 
ment, must  have  been  very  great,  and  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  winter  rains,  many  of 
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the  water-holes  at  which  he  had  stopped  on 
liis  journey  northwards  were  so  much  evap- 
orated on  his  return  as  barely  to  furnish  a 
drink  for  the  horses.  The  rations  requisite 
ior  men  going  so  long  an  expedition,  and 
who  must  almost  entirely  depend  on  what 
they  carry  with  them,  have  to  be  reduced  to 
the  smallest  possible  bulk,  and  at  the  din- 
ner given  to  our  old  friend  at  Adelaide,  the 
attorney-general  made  a  most  amusing  com- 
parison between  the  sumptuous  repast  just 
laid  before  them  and  a  piece  of  gelatine  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Stuart's  stock,  about  the  sise 
of  an  exaggerated  cigar,  estimated  to  form 
the  food  of  thirty  men  for  one  day.  It  was 
owing  to  the  sameness  and  scantiness  of  diet 
that  Mr.  Stuart  became  attacked  with  scurvy, 
and  so  debilitated  in  body  that  he  could 
scarcely  sit  on  horseback,  while  the  move- 
ments of  his  companions  (who  were  not 
above  five-and-twenty  years  of  age)  became 
so  enfeebled  as  to  resemble  those  of  men 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old. 

So  incredible  indeed  did  the  fact  seem, 
that  three  men  should  traverse  the  conti- 
nent from  south  to  north,  return  again,  and, 
in  so  doing,  journey  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  in  five  months'  time,  that  many 
of  their  neighbors  in  Victoria  at  first  re- 
fused to  place  credence  in  the  assertion,  but 
the  character  of  Stuart  as  an  explorer,  es- 
tablished under  Sturt,  and  the  corroborated 
authenticity  and  accuracy  of  his  previous 
discoveries,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  having 
achieved  this  great  feat. 

The  expedition  having  been  fitted  out  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  Messrs.  Finke  and 
Chambers,  the  Colonial  Government  had  to 
make  some  arrangement  (to  us  unknown) 
before  they  would  deliver  up  the  informa- 
tion gained  by  Mr.  Stuart,  which  being  set- 
tled, his  journal  and  documents  were  locked 
up  in  the  government  offices.  Owing  to 
this  transfer  of  services  from  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Chambers  to  that  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  to  the  discretionary  wisdom  of  the 
latter  in  concealing  the  various  geographi- 
cal points  of  Mr.  Stuart's  route,  until  he 
shall  be  again  well  advanced  into  the  inte- 
rior, lest  the  Victorian  expedition  under 
Burke,  or  any  private  party  should  rob  him 
of  the  laurels  all  but  won,  we  are  kept  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  minutis  of  this  extraor- 
dinary journey.  The  existence  of  a  large 
•alt  lake,  supposed  to  be  of  great  depths 


the  presence  of  the  potato,  and  the  Austra- 
lian-like contradiction  of  the  natives  con- 
suming the  apples  instead  of  the  tuber% 
form  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
this  as  yet  unrevealed  narrative.  The  party 
at  the  head  of  which  Stuart  is  now  no  doubt 
&r  advanced  on  his  previous  route,  consists 
of  twelve  persons  well  armed,  with  thirty- 
five  pack  and  saddle  horses,  fitted  out  by  a 
padiamentary  vote  of  £2,600 ;  and  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  tiberality  of  being  out- 
stripped by  Mr.  Burke  at  the  head  of  hia 
camels  and  horses,  Mr.  Chambers  kindly 
placed  all  his  stores  at  Oratunga  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government,  so  as  to  save  the 
time  which  would  have  been  expended  in 
forwarding  the  necessary  rations  from  Ade- 
laide. 

Apart  from  the  geographical  interest  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Stuart's  journey,  one  can- 
not fail  to  see  how  important  is  the  bear- 
ing of  the  few  facts  made  known  to  us  on 
the  establishment  of  communication,  whether 
telegraphic  or  otherwise,  across  the  conti- 
nent with  India.  Nor  can  we  portray  thia 
in  a  stronger  light,  than  by  quoting  tht 
statement  of  his  excellency  Sir  B.  J.  Ma&- 
donnell,  that  whereas  the  cost  of  a  tele- 
graphic wire  carried  all  round  the  coasty 
whether  east  or  west,  would  amount  to  up- 
wards of  £800,000,  one  carried  right  across, 
besides  being  more  easily  repaired,  and  hav- 
ing no  marine  cables,  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  £400,000. 

The  journals  of  the  day  have  amused 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  petty  ri- 
valry of  the  South  Australian  government 
in  concealing  the  details  of  Stuart's  narra- 
tive from  their  more  powerful  neighbor  of 
Victoria,  but  the  poor  colony  has  done  more 
than  that,  she  is  applying  for  territorial  ex- 
tension northwards  to  the  seaboard,  with  an 
eye  no  doubt  of  including  the  future  line  of 
transit.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  Stuait 
that,  in  the  present  exploration,  his  great 
aim  must  be  to  connect  his  most  northerly 
point  with  the  Victoria  Biver.  Should  he 
succeed  in  doing  so  (of  which  there  seems  to 
be  but  little  doubt)  a  settlement  would  soon 
spring  up  in  the  fertile  territory  around  the 
mouth  of  that  stream,  and  communication 
and  transit  being  ere  long  established  across 
the  continent,  Adelaide  would  be  in  the  most 
frivorable  geographical  position  to  reap  the 
lion's  share. 
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Federation,  bo  often  mooted  by  the  vari- 
ous colonies,  will  one  day  obliterate  all  tbese 
petty  rivalries ;  meantime  it  must  be  the  ar- 
dent wish  of  every  scientific  man,  that  this 
dauntless  traveller  may  accomplish  the  rest 
of  his  journey,  and  return  in  safety  to  enroll 
his  name  among  other  distinguished  travel- 
lers— ^Bruce,  Park,  and  Livingstone. 


TO  THE  EDFTOB  OF  '<  ONCE  A  'WEEK." 

SiR,--»In  your  excellent  article  on  the  re- 
cent exploration  in  Australia  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
in  the  86th  Number  of  Once  a  Week,  you 
■peak  of  the  Victoria  River  being  made 
known  by  the  travels  of  Mr.  Gregory. 

This,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  was  not  the 


case,  as  you  will  find  by  referring  to  vol.  iL 
page  40  of  my  account  of  *'  H.M.S.  Beagle's 
Exploratory  Voyage  in  Australia"  (pub* 
lished  by  Boone,  Bond  Street),  during  which 
the  Victoria  was  the  most  important  of  sev- 
eral rivers  discovered  in  that  ship  between 
the  years  1837  and  1843. 

Mr.  Gregory's  further  exploration  of  this 
noble  river  quite  bears  out  my  anticipations 
of  the  extent  it  penetrates  into  the  interior. 

The  discovery  of  the  Victoria  I  have  this 
reason  to  remember,  that  it  nearly  cost  me 
my  life,  through  being  speared  in  the  lungs 
by  a  native. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  LoET  Stokes,  Captain  B.  N. 


Mb.  H.  C.  Sblous'  pictures  of  "  Jerusalem 
in  her  grandeur  "  and  "  Jerusalem  in  her  Fall " 
are  now  on  view  at  the  Gallery  in  Waterloo- 
place.  In  the  first,  Mr.  Seloas  aims  at  convey- 
mg  an  idea  of  the  actual  aspect  of  the  city  of 
the  three  hills  in  the  days  of  oar  Saviour.  To 
attain  this  end  he  has  Carefully  consulted  every 
available  and  reliable  authority.  A  morning 
sun  illumines  the  ancient  city  which  stretches 
out  far  away  at  the  feet  of  the  beholder,  who  is 
supposed  to  view  it  from  the  western  side  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  Temple  with  its  gates, 
courts,  and  towers,  and  resplendent  with  gold 
and  marble,  is  its  most  conspicuous  feature. 
Herod's  three  towers,  his  palace  and  amphithe- 
atre,—the  Froctorium, — the  Tower  of  bavid, 
and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  are  all  shown, 
with  many  other  buildings,  and  places  of  bibli- 
cal, and  historical  interest.  The  foroground  is 
occupied  with  numerous  figures  embodying  the 
incident  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. The  second  picture  is,  of  course,  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  former,  and  depending  as  it  does 
rather  on  facts  than  on  legendary  research  for 
its  interest,  is  more  artistically  and  thoroughly 
complete.  The  point  of  view  is  much  the  same 
in  both  works,  the  lines  of  the  landscape  have 
undergone  little  change,  but  where  the  Temple 
once  stood  now  rises  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
The  palaces  and  towers  of  former  days  are  sup- 
planted by  narrow  and  deserted  streets.  Eng- 
lish travellers  wrangle  in  dispute  with  an  Arab 
escort  about  the  price  of  his  services  on  the  spot 
once  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer. 
Both  pictures  are  large  in  size,  being  some 
twelve  feet  long^  exclusive  of  their  frames. 
Though  in  painting  they  partake  somewhat  of 
the ''panoramic"  qualiQr,  they  yet  are  full  of 
able  and  skilful  workmanship,  and  more  than 
average  ability.  Great  labor  and  research,  and 
much  time,  have  been  devoted  by  Mr.  Selous  to 
these  paintings.  The  long  perspective  lines  of 
the  buildings,  the  general  arrangement  and 
composition,  are  very  ably  managed.     The 


color  is  pleasing,  and  the  effect  of  the  one  scene 
is  brilliant  without  garishness,  while  the  sombre 
tones  of  the  other  are  free  from  blackness  or 
opacity.  A  small  pencil  drawing  of  "Jerusa- 
lem/' as  seen  coming  from  Bethany,  by  Sir  Da^ 
vid  Wilkie,  which  hangs  in  the  same  gallery, 
strongly  corroborates  the  truth  of  Mr.  Selous' 
delineation  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  fallen 
city.  Both  pictures  are  in  process  of  engraving 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mottram.  With  all  students 
of  scriptural  history  and  topography  the  prints 
will  be  deservedly  popular. — Spectator,  16  Mcardu 


M.  Hue— Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  M.  Hue,  the  well  known  author  of 
"The  Chinese  Empire,"  and  other  popular 
works,  was  one  of  those  wlio  lost  their  lives  at 
Pekin  last  September.  It  is  however  asserted 
that  his  death  arose  from  a  mistake,  as  the  Chi- 
nese were  very  partial  to  him,  and  had  even  dig- 
nified him  with  the  sobriquet  of  "  Tai  tai  yat'sin 
sane," — ^literally  "Nineties  one  Teacher.'' 

M.  Hue  was  certainly  impartial  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  national  character  of  the  Celesti^s. 
He  oainted  their  follies  with  inimitable  humor, 
while  doing  every  justice  to  their  virtues,  and 
he  avoided  the  error  of  many  of  our  own  writers 
on  the  subject,  whose  sketches  are  too  often  mere 
distorted  caricatures,  and  as  unlike  the  reality 
as  the  Great  Mogul  on  a  pack  of  cords  to  the 
potent  sovereigns  so  called.  The  robust,  indus- 
trious, and  intelligent  Chinaman  from  Penang 
eastward  is  a  very  difierent  person  from  the 
effeminate  and  grotesque  type  which  has  been  a 
standard  butt  amongst  us  for  so  long.  Absurd- 
ities, social  and  political,  arc  not  peculiar  to  our 
neighbors ;  and  when  we  ridicule  Tartar  cus- 
toms, and  inveigli  against  bad  faith,  wo  should 
not  altogether  forget  the  subjects  of  Punch,  and 
the  more  serious  fact  that  it  was  we  ourselves 
who  first  set  the  example  by  carrying  on  the 
opium  trade,  which  had  been  declarea  contra- 
band in  the  original  treaty. 


(' 
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It  is  the  compensation  of  all  men  who  die 
young,  that  they  are  recorded  by  the  gen- 
eration that  suryives  them  as  of  great  prom- 
ise. Envy  no  longer  attends  them ;  and  their 
renown  is  a  convenient  and  unanswerable 
missile  with  which  to  crush  a  living  aspirant 
after  the  laurel.  "  Verses,  my  good  friend  P 
Ah,  pretty  enough;  but  you  should  have 
seen  poor  Jones'  lines  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. He  had  the  real  divine  faculty,  sir, 
had  Jones.  If  he  had  but  lived—but  it  was 
not  to  be  so— there  is  no  knowing  what  pin- 
nacle he  would  not  have  reached.  The  broken 
column  in  the  churchyard  fitly  tells  his  tale. 
You  were  too  young  to  know  him  as  we 
knew  him ;  but  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
king  of  us  all." 

Who  has  not  heard  some  vague  eulogium 
of  this  sort,  delivered  by  one  not  usually 
given  to  panegyric,  over  a  dead  contempo- 
rary of  his  youth  P  Without  some  evidence 
beyond  the  ipse  dixit  of  such  a  speaker,  we 
might  well  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  as- 
sertion ;  and,  indeed,  most  hearsay  reputa- 
tions, used  for  the  purposes  of  suppression 
and  detraction,  may  be  set  down  as  by  no 
means  really  formidable.  A  generous-na- 
tured  man,  too,  will  undesignedly  magnify 
the  talents  of  a  departed  genial  spirit. 

**  You  mi^^ht  have  won  the  Poet's  name. 
If  Bucli  bo  worth  the  winning  now, 
And  f;ained  a  laurel  for  your  brow. 
Of  sounder  loaf  than  I  can  claim," 

says  our  greatest  living  poet  of  his  dear  dead 
friend ;  but  we  don't  believe  him,  nor  would 
he  perhaps  be  better  pleased  if  we  did.  The 
past  will  always  win  a  glory  from  its  being 
far,  and  orb  into  the  perfect  star  we  saw 
cot  when  we  moved  therein,  as  he  himself 
confesses. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that,  now 
and  then,  at  college  or  elsewhere,  a  young 
man  will  outstrip  in  many  things  the  whole 
of  his  contemporaries  in  a  very  surprising 
manner ;  will  coruscate  and  glitter  in  their 
firmament  after  a  fashion  impossible  to  a 
more  middle-aged  "body,"  however  lumi- 
nous, and  then  die ;  leaving  perhaps  nothing 
behind  him  save  a  shining  track  in  the  sky, 
discernible  only  by  the  eyes  which  beheld 
his  living  course.  The  generation  that  knew 
him  perceive  it,  but  not  the  next 

Thus  was  it  especially  with  the  late  Win- 


throp  Mackworth  Praed.  When  a  mere  boy 
at  Eton,  he  edited  the  school-magazine  (The 
Etonian),  and  wrote  poems  in  it  such  as  were 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  most  ambitioui 
of  the  grown-up  periodicals  of  that  day.  At 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  an  unpreo^ 
edented  number  of  classical  prizes,  he  was 
the  most  brilliant  debater  at  the  Union  save 
one,  and  the  very  best  writer  of  epigram. 
Moultrie,  Sydney  Walker,  and  Babington 
Macaulay,  were  contemporaries  with  him, 
and  Praed  was  their  favorite  and  their  chief. 
It  was  there  that  he  began  to  write  (in 
Knighfa  Quarterly),  those  vers  de  soci^tk  . 
which  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all 
"fashionable"  poets,  and  with  no  rival 
within  sight ;  verses  that  not  only  deserve 
to  occupy  the  space  filled  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Spencer  in  the  cyclopcedias,  but  which  may 
dispute  for  precedence  with  far  greater 
names.  Macaulay  and  he  were  of  adverse 
politics,  and  in  their  songs  of  the  Civil  Wars 
they,  of  course,  took  opposite  sides.  One 
of  Praed's  subjects  was  Marston  Moor  .*— 

"  To  horse  I  to  horse !  Sir  Nicholas,  the  clarion's 

noto  is  high ! 
To  horse  I  to  horse  !  Sir  Nicholas,  the  big  drum 

makes  reply  I 
Ere  this  hath  Lucas  marched,  with  his  gallant 

cavaliers, 
And  the  bray  of  Rupert's  trumpets  grows  fainter 

in  our  ears. 
To  horse  !  to  horse  1  Sir  Nicholas !    White  Gay 

is  at  the  door, 
And  the  raven  whets  his  beak  o'er  the  field  of 

Marston  Moor. 

"  Up  rose  the  Lady  Alice  from  her  brief  and 
broken  prayer, 

And  she  brought  a  silken  banner  down  the  nar- 
row turret-stair ; 

Oh  I  many  were  the  tears  that  those  radiant  eyee 
had  shed, 

As  she  traced  the  bright  word  '  Glory '  in  the 
gay  and  glancing  thread ; 

And  mournful  was  tho  smile  which  o'er  those 
lovely  features  ran, 

As  she  said  :  '  It  is  your  lady's  gift ;  unfurl  it 
in  the  van  1 ' 

" '  It  shall  flutter,  noble  wench,  where  the  best 
and  boldest  ride 

'Midst  tho  steel-clad  flies  of  Skippon,  the  black 
dragoons  of  Pride ; 

The  recreant  heart  of  Fairfax  shall  feel  a  sick- 
lier qualm. 

And  the  rebel  lips  of  Olirer  give  out  a  loader 
psalm, 

When  they  see  my  lady's  gewgaw  flaunt  proadly 
on  their  wing, 

And  hear  her  loyal  soldiers  shout, "  For  God 
and  for  the  king  I " ' 
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,  ^  'Tis  soon.  The  ranks  are  brokeni  along  the 
royal  line 

They  fly,  the  braggarts  of  the  court  1  the  bul- 
lies of  the  Rhine  1 

Stent  Langdale's  cheer  is  heard  no  more,  and 
Astley's  helm  is  down, 

And  Rupert  sheathes  his  rapier,  with  a  curse 
and  with  a  frown. 

And  cold  Newcastle  mutters,  as  he  follows  in 
their  flight : 

'  The  German  boar  had  better  far  have  supped 
in  York  to-night.' 

"  The  knight  is  left  alone,  his  steel-cap  deft  in 

twain. 
His  good  buff  jerkin  crimsoned  o'er  with  many 

a  gory  stain ; 
Yet  still  ho  waves  his  banner,  and  cries  amid 

the  rout : 
'Por  Church  and  King,  fair  gentlemen!  spur 

on,  and  fight  it  out ! ' 
And  now  he  wards  a  Roundhead's  pike,  and 

now  he  hums  a  stave. 
And  now  he  quotes  a  stage-play,  and  now  he  feUs 

a  knave. 

**  God  aid  thee  now,  Sir  Nicholas  I  thou  hast  no 
thought  of  fear  1 

God  aid  thee  now,  Sir  Nicholas  1  for  fearful 
odds  are  here  1 

The  rebels  hem  thee  in,  and  at  every  cut  and 
thrust, 

*  Down,  down,'  they  cry,  '  with  Belial !  down 
with  him  to  the  dust  1 ' 
'  I  would,'  quoth  grim  old  Oliver, '  that  Be- 
lial's trusty  sword 

This  day  were  doing  battle  for  the  Saints  and  for 
the  Lord ! ' 

**  The  Lady  Alice  sits  with  her  maidens  in  her 
bower, 

The  gray-haired  warder  watches  from  the  cas- 
tle's topmost  tower ; 

« What  news  1  what  news,  old  Hubert  9 '— '  The 
battle's  lost  and  won : 

The  royal  troops  are  melting,  like  mists  before 
the  sun  1 

And  a  wounded  man  approaches — ^I'm  blind, 
and  cannot  see, 

Yet  sure  I  am  that  sturdy  step  my  master's  step 
must  be !  '• 

" '  I've  brought  thee  back  tbv  banner,  wench, 

from  as  rude  and  red  a  fray 
As  e'er  was  proof  of  soldier's  thew,  or  theme  for 

minstrel's  lay  1 
Here,  Hubert,  bring  the  silver  bowl,  and  liquor 

quantum  sun. 
I'll  make  a  shift  to  drain  it  yet,  ere  I  part  with 

boots  and  buff — 
Though  Guy  through  many  a  gaping  wound  is 

breathing  forth  his  life, 
And  I  come  to  thee  a  landless  man,  my  fond 

and  faithful  wife  1 

"'Sweet!   we  will  fill  our  money-bags,  and 

freight  a  ship  for  France, 
And  mourn  in  meiry  Paris  for  this  poor  land's 

mischance : 
Vor  if  the  worst  befall  me,  why,  better  axe  and 

rope. 


Than  life  with  Lenthal  for  a  king,  and  Feteis 

for  a  pope ! 
Alas!  alas!  my  gallant  Guy!-— curse  on  the 

crop-eared  m>or 
Who  sent  me,  with  my  standard,  on  foot  fix>m 

Marston  Moor ! ' " 

This  baa  the  true  clank  of  the  war-ballad, 
and  breathes,  through  fiery  nostril,  the  true 
Cavalier  spirit,  but  it  is  no  shame  to  our 
autbor  to  say,  that  it  is  scarce  a  match  for 
bis  friend's  Nast^y.  Wbere  Praed  was  not 
to  be  approached  by  any  one,  before  or  since, 
was  in  graceful  bumor,  as  in  The  BdU  of  the 
BM:-- 

"  Years — ^years  ago— ere  yet  my  dreams 

Had  Men  of  being  wise  and  witty ; 
Ere  I  had  done  with  writing  themes. 

Or  yawned  o'er  this  infernal  Chitty ; 
Years,  years  ago,  while  all  my  joy 

Was  in  my  rowliog-piece  and  filly ; 
In  short,  while  I  was  yet  a  bovt 

I  fell  in  love  with  Laura  Lilly. 

"  I  saw  her  at  a  country  ball ; 

There  when  the  sound  of  flute  and  fiddle 
Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall. 

Of  hands  across,  and  down  the  middle. 
Hers  was  the  subtlest  spell  by  far 

Of  all  that  sets  young  hearts  romancing : 
She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star ; 
And  when  she  danced — 0  Heaven,  her  danc- 
ing! 

"  Bark  was  her  hair,  her  hand  was  white ; 

Her  voice  was  exquisitely  tender. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light ; 

I  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender ; 
Her  every  look,  her  every  smile, 

Shot  right  and  left  a  score  of  arrows ; 
I  thought  'twas  Venus  from  her  isle ; 

I  wondered  where  she'd  left  her  sparrows. 

"  She  talked  of  politics,  or  prayers ; 

Of  Southey  s  prose,  or  Wordsworth's  son- 
nets; 
Of  daggers,  or  of  dancing-bears. 

Of  battles,  or  the  last  new  bonnets  : 
By  candle-light,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

To  me  it  mattered  not  a  tittle, 
If  those  bright  lips  had  quoted  Lockoi 
I  might  have  thought  they  murmured  Little, 

"  Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  June, 

I  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal ; 
I  spoke  her  praises  to  the  moon, 

I  wrote  them  for  the  Sunday  Journal. 
Mv  mother  lauched ;  I  soon  found  out 

!rhat  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling ; 
My  father  frowned  ;  but  how  should  gout 

Find  any  happiness  in  kneeliog  ? 

"  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  dean. 

Rich,  fat,  and  rather  apoplectic ; 
She  had  one  brother  just  thirteen, 

Whose  color  was  extremely  hectic ; 
Her  grandmother,  for  many  a  year. 

Had  fed  the  parish  with  her  bounty ; 
Her  second-cousin  was  a  peer, 

And  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 
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"  Bat  titles  and  the  three-per-cents. 

And  mortgages,  and  great  relations, 
And  India  bonds  and  tithes  and  rents, 

Ob,  what  are  they  to  love's  sensations  ? 
Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  locks. 

Such  wealth,  such  honors,  Cupid  chooses ; 
He  cares  as  little  for  the  stocks. 

As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  muses. 

**  She  sketched :  the  Tale,  the  wood,  the  beach 
Grew  lovelier  from  her  pencil's  shading. 
She  botanized :  I  envied  each 

Young  blossom  in  her  boudoir  fading. 
She  warolcd  Handel ;  it  was  grand-^ 
She  made  the  Catalina  jealous. 
f    She  touched  the  organ :  I  could  stand 

For  hours  and  hours,  and  blow  the  bellows* 

**  She  kept  an  albnm,  too,  at  home. 

Well  filled  with  all  an  album's  glories ; 
Paintings  of  butterflies  and  Rome, 

Patterns  for  trimming,  Persian  stories  : 
Soft  songs  to  Julia's  cockatoo, 

Pierce  odes  to  famine  and  to  slaughter : 
And  autographs  of  Prince  Leboo, 

And  recipes  of  elder-water. 


« 


And  she  was  flattered,  worshipped,  bored ; 

Her  steps  were  watched,  her  dress  was  noted, 
Her  poodlc-dog  was  quite  adored. 

Her  sayings  were  extremely  quoted. 
She  laughed,  and  every  heart  was  glad, 

As  if  the  taxes  were  abolished. 
She  frowned,  and  every  look  was  sad, 

As  if  the  opera  were  demolished. 

**  She  smiled  on  many  just  for  fun,— 

I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it ; 
I  was  the  first,  the  only  one 

Her  heart  had  thought  of  for  a  minute ; 
I  knew  it,  for  she  told  me  so. 

In  phrase  which  was  divinely  moulded ; 
She  wrote  a  charming  hand,  and  oh ! 

How  sweetly  all  her  notes  were  folded) 

•*  Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves,— ^ 

A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver  ; 
A  rosebud  and  a  pair  of  gloves, 

And  '  Fly  Not  Yet,'  upon  the  river ; 
Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir. 

Some  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted, 
A  miniature,  a  lock  ofnair, 

The  usual  vows, — ^and  then  we  parted. 

"  We  parted :  months  and  years  rolled  by ; 

We  met  again  four  summers  after ; 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh, — 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter; 
For  in  my  lieart's  most  secret  cell, 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room  belle. 

But  only  Mrs. — Something — ^Rogers." 

Praed  could  write  fairly,  and  even  freshly 

upon  any  subject,  and  when,  at  the  univer- 

sity«  some  ladies  sent  him  this  inexplicable 

jargon,— 

"  A  dragon's  tail  is  flayed  to  warm 
A  headless  maiden's  heart," 

for  the  text  of  a  poem,  he  produced  two 
charming  cantos  upon  it,  called  Lillian.   Af- 
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ter  such  a  feat  as  that,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  fail  when  he  had  real  flesh  and 
blood  to  paint  from,  nor  did  he.  Among 
his  Everyday  Characters, — ^who,  howeTer, 
are,  alas  !  by  no  means  too  often  met  with, 
—his  Quince  will  eyer  stand  forth  to  com- 
bine the  truthfulness  of  Crabbe  with  the  wit 
and  pathos  of  Thomas  Hood. 

The  Vicar  is  quite  as  excellent  a  portrait, 
but  that  also  is  too  full-length  for  hanging 
here,  and  besides,  has  not  wise  Miss  Mitford 
already  embalmed  it  in  her  own  amber  P  * 
She  dug  Praed's  poems  forth  from  the  old 
American  edition,  as  we  are  now  doing  from 
the  new,t  two  loosely  compiled  and  ill- 
edited  volumes,  some  of  the  errors  of  which 
are,  however,  unavoidable.  It  is  a  shameful 
thing  that  no  Englishman  has  been  ever  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  collecting  these  '<  re- 
mains," scattered  over  the  periodicals  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  under  a  multitude  of 
pseudonyms,  but  each  to  be  recognized  with- 
out much  difficulty  by  a  genial  and  true 
critic.  As  it  is,  the  work  has  been  unsatis- 
factorily done :  there  should  have  been  one 
volume  instead  of  two ;  the  juvenile  and 
local  poems  should  have  been  left  out ;  and 
every  first  sketch  of  an  afterwards  finished 
poem  (for,  like  Macaulay,  Praed  often 
wholly  re-wrote  his  compositions)  should, 
in  common  fairness,  be  expunged.  We  are 
thankAil,  however,  for  much  good  ripe  grain, 
notwithstanding  the  chaff  among  which  it 
lies.  Josephine  is  a  bold  and  original  poem, 
upon  a  subject,  however,  which  we  wonder  to 
behold  in  modest  American  type.  Schools 
and  School'feUows  is  at  least  as  good  as 
Hood's  Ode  to  Clapham  Academy : 

"  Where  are  my  friends  1 — ^I  am  alone, 

Ko  playmate  shares  my  beaker — 
Some  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  stone, 

And  some  before  the  Speaker ; 
And  some  compose  a  tragedy, 

And  some  compose  a  rondo ; 
And  some  draw  sword  for  liberty, 

And  some  draw  pleas  for  John  Doe. 

"  Tom  Mill  was  used  to  blacken  eyes. 

Without  the  fear  of  Sessions ; 
Charles  Medlcr  loathed  false  quantities, 

As  much  as  false  professions. 
Kow  Mill  keeps  order  in  the  land, 

A  magistrate  pedantic ; 
And  Medler's  feet  repose,  unscanned, 

Beneath  the  wide  Alhintic." 

*  Beeolkctions  of  a  LUerary  Li/e,  By  Hiss 
Mitford. 

t  The  Poetical  WorJes  of  Winikrcp  Mackwor^k 
Praed,    New  and  enUrged  edition.    Aew  York. 
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The  reference  to  those  "  hefore  the  Speaker  " 
ii70uld  apply  to  Praed  himself.  He  was  at 
yarious  periods  member  for  St.  Germain  in 
Cornwall,  for  Great  Yarmouth,  and  for  Ayles- 
bury ;  and  in  1835  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  In  1839,  he  died  of  con- 
sumption, at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

Tne  Bed  Fisherman^  one  of  the  best  of 
Praed's  serious  pieces,  makes  us  lament  its 
length — as  no  reader  of  it  ever  did— since 
that  precludes  its  quotation ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Chant  of  {he  Brazen 
Head,  from  which,  however,  we  must  cull 
two  verses : — 


WINTHROP    MACKWORTH    PRAED. 

many  young  ladies  in  white  muslin,  is  not 
awarded  to  its  legitimate  owner.  Praed, 
who  has  long  been  a  favorite  author  with 
the  educated  American  public,  is,  in  shorty 
only  known  in  his  own  country  as  the  best 
poetical  charade  writer  of  his  day,  and  aa 
that,  perhaps,  only  because  Sir  Widter  Scott 
pronounced  him  to  be  so.  With  a  very 
beautiful  effort  of  that  kind-*-although  it  is 
mere  waste  of  wealth— we  will  therefore  con- 
clude this  paper ;  nor,  since  it  is  very  easy 
to  be  guessed,  will  we  insult  our  readersy  as 
is  the  manner  of  some  periodicals,  by  proifr- 
ising  "  the  answer  in  our  next." 


"  I  think  that  friars  and  their  hoods. 

Their  doctrines  and  their  maggots, 
Have  lighted  ap  too  many  feuds, 

And  far  too  many  fagots ; 
I  think  while  zealots  fast  and  frown. 

And  fight  for  two  or  seven, 
That  there  are  fifty  roads  to  town. 

And  rather  more  to  heaven. 

«  «  «  «  • 

"  I  think  that  Love  is  like  a  plav 

Where  tears  and  smiles  are  blended. 
Or  like  a  faithless  April  day. 

Whose  shine  with  shower  is  ended ; 
Like  Colnbrook  pavement,  rather  rough ; 

Like  trade,  exposed  to  losses ; 
And  like  a  Highland  plaid,  all  staff. 

And  very  full  of  crosses." 

How  many  of  Praed's  excellent  poems  are 
known  to  our  readers  P  Some  half  a  dozen, 
perhaps,  to  some  of  them,  but  to  the  great 
majority,  none.  Even  that  simple  song  of 
his,  beginning,  <<  I  remember,  I  remember 
how  my  childhood  fleeted  by,"  sung  by  so 


"  Come  from  mv  First,  ay,  come  ! 
The  battle  dawn  is  nigh  ; 
And  the  screaming  tramp  and  the  thundering 
dram 
Are  calling  thee  to  die  I 
Fight  as  thy  father  fonght, 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell; 
Thv  task  is  taught,  thy  shroad  is  wrought ; 
So— forward  1  and  nurewell  I 

"  Toll  ye,  my  Second,  toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  for  a  parted  soal. 

Beneath  the  silent  night ! 
The  wreath  upon  his  head. 

The  cross  upon  his  breast. 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed  : 

So— take  him  to  his  rest  1 

Call  ye  my  Whole,  ay,  call  1 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay ; 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day ; 
Go,  call  him  by  his  name ; 

Ko  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fkme 

On  the  tarf  of  a  soldier's  grave." 


<« 


The  Foot  Ain>  its  Covbbiko. — ^By  James 
Dowie.  Robert  Hardwicke. — ^Mr.  Dowie  is  a 
practical  shoemaker,  who  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
fact  that  a  badly-fitting  shoe  is  the  cause  of  ne 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  and  very  anxious  that  an  evil  which 
is  so  easily  preventable  shoald  not  be  tamely 
submitted  to  any  longer.  This  object  he  hopes 
to  attain  by  the  publication  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, which  consists  of  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Camper's  treatise  on  The  Best  Form  of  Shoe, 
accompanied  by  a  commentary,  which  is  at  once 
mach  longer  and  more  practically  asefal  than 


its  text  His  book  is  mainly  adapted  for  the 
use  of  gentlemen  of  his  own  profession,  to  whoso 
notice  we  heartily  recommend  it ;  bat  his  funda- 
mental principle,  that  it  is  worse  than  foUy  to 
sacrifice  not  only  comfort,  but  health  also,  to 
the  requirements  of  an  arbitrary  fashion,  is  one 
that  can  scarcely  be  too  strongly  urged  or  too 
widely  disseminated.  Mr.  Dowie  holds,  with 
Lord  Bacon,  that  "  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his 
profession ; "  and  in  his  case  the  debt  is  not 
only  acknowledged,  bat  fully  and  conscientiotisly 
discharged.— «S|pec(a<or. 
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From  The  Press. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MRS.  PIOZZI.* 

The  position  that  Johnson  holds  in  public 
estimation  is  the  most  singular  that  has  ever 
been  occupied  by  a  literary  man.    The  au- 
thor of  "The  Rambler"  and  the  "Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  "  might  veil  have  fol- 
lowed Churchill,  his  superior  in  poetry,  and 
Bichardson,  at  least  his  equal  in  prose,  into 
comparative  obscuri^.    But  whilst  Churchill 
was  diminishing  his  genius  by  a  course  of 
profligacy  and  excess,  and  Bichardson  was 
trifling  away  his  time  amidst  a  bevy  of  ad- 
miring  blue-stockings,  Johnson   was   the 
centre  and  moving  spirit  of  a  circle  of  great 
men,  with  Boswell  at  his  elbow.     Those 
conversations  so  literally  recorded  are  the 
comer-stone  of  his  fame.    It  was  a  strange 
thing  to  see  those  glorious  satellites,  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  Beynolds,  Gibbon,  and  Garrick, 
revolving  round  the  slovenly,  rugged,  scrof- 
ulous old  Jupiter,  yielding  to  force  of  char^ 
acter  the  homage  which  genius  alone  could 
not  have  won,  and  unconsciously  gaining 
fresh  claims  to  remembrance  as  units  in  that 
friendly  band.     We  see   the  whole  man 
drawn  out  before  us ;  we  seem  to  see  his 
inward  thoughts  without  the  sickly  coloring 
of  Bousseau's  Confessions.    His  political 
prejudices,  his  outbreaks  of  temper,   his 
roughness  of  manner,  his  fits  of  dejection, 
all  conduce  to  make  us  feel  that  we  know 
him.    It  is  Cromwell  painted  with  all  his 
pimples.    These  private  troubles  mitigated 
by  religious  faith,  this  love  of  domesticity, 
and  these  personal  failings,  have  made  John- 
son's every  word  and  action  a  subject  of 
study  and  pride  to  Englishmen,  and  have 
ennobled  the  associates  who  sympathized 
with  and  forgot  his  eccentricities. 

Of  these  associates  Mrs.  Thrale  was  one 
of  the  most  intimate,  and  the  most  unfor- 
tunate in  her  friendship.  In  fact,  tiie  pres- 
ent work  has  essentially  the  character  of  a 
justification.  Of  aU  Johnson's  friends  Hes- 
ter Ilurale  had  the  least  reason  to  boast,  "  Je 
ne  suis  pas  la  rose,  mais  j'ai  vecu  d'  elle." 
The  story  of  their  intimacy  is  striking.  It 
is  evident  that  the  wife  and  not  the  husband 
was  the  connecting  link  between  the  man  of 
letters  and  Streatham.    It  was  her  task  to 

«  Autobiography,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (Thrale).  Edited  with  Notes  and 
an  IiDtrodnctory  Account  of  her  Life  and  Writings, 
by  A.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.C.  Two  Vols.  London: 
Longmans. 
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guide  the  pen  and  soothe  the  superstitioua 
terrors  of  genius  at  a  crisis  in  which  sick- 
ness and  mental  disease  maintained  a  doubt- 
ful confiict  with  a  mind  that  had  lost  its 
balance,  and  a  system  that  had  worn  out  its 
youthful  vigor.    And  this  without  ties  of 
friendship  or  calls  of  duty — not  the  tender 
nurturing  of  weeks  or  months,  but  the  con- 
stant watching  of  many  years.    Surely,  such 
a  tenderness  must  have  met  with  a  due  re- 
turn in  the  hour  of  restored  health  and  re- 
newed  strength.      We  find,  outwardly  at 
least,  little  but  persevering  rudeness  and  a 
constant  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
kind  entertainer.    Not  that  we  impute  this 
as  blame  to  Johnson,  for  the  fault  lay  in 
early  privations,  defective  education,  and  a 
diseased  body,  not  in  his  heart.    That  was 
true  enough.r    But  it  made  the  sacrifice  all 
the  more  precious  in  one  who  with  little  ef- 
fort could  have  raised  herself  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  pleasure. 
Johnson  was  scarcely  a  pleasant  guest.    His 
manners  at  meals  were  rather  those  of  a  wild 
beast  than  of  a  man ;  at  table  his  looks  re- 
mained riveted  on  his  plate,  and  he  ate  with 
a  will  that  caused  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
to  sweU  and  a  strong  perspiration  to  break 
out ;  on  his  travels  he  was  even  known  to 
have  attacked  a  dish  of  stewed  carp  with  his  - 
fingers.    So  superstitious  was  he,  that  one 
day  when  late  for  dinner  he  was  found  vainly 
endeavoring  to  pass  a  particular  spot  in  the 
ante-room.    He  tried  the  health  of  his  Mends 
and  the  patience  of  the  servants  by  his  love 
for  late  hours,  and  highly  resented  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  restrain  this  incon- 
venient habit    Few  ladies  would  have  borne 
with  equanimity  his  turning  the  candles  with 
their  ends  downwards,  when  they  did  not 
burn  brightly,  to  the  certain  destruction  of 
the  carpets,  almost  reminding  us  of  the  man 
who  would  bum  a  house  to  roast  his  eggs. 
Still  harder  was  it  to  expose  one's  friends  to 
the  criticism,  often  brutid,  of  a  man  whose 
temper  was  as  uncertain  as  it  was  dangerous. 
The  most  innocent   remark,  the  thinnest 
piece  of   badinage,  might  draw  down    a 
storm  of  personalities  and  invective  on  some 
sensitive  and  unwitting  head.    That  Mrs. 
Thrale  under  this  cloud  of  unattractive  qual- 
ities and  habits  could  discern  the  real  merit 
of  the  sage  speaks  more  for  the  soundness 
of  her  head  and  hearty  than  can  be  effaced 
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by  the  bitterness  of  a  rival  biographer  and 
the  unfairness  of  a  brilliant  essayist. 

Boswell's  Life  and  the  **  Autobiography  " 
exhibit  Johnson's  character  under  two  dif- 
ferent phases.  Whilst  in  the  former  we 
have  drawn  to  the  life  the  autocrat  of  the 
**Club/'  the  wit. and  devotee,  in  the  latter 
we  find  the  social  philosopher  and  the  man 
of  gallantry.  No  one  has  more  fully  shown 
the  falseness  of  Rochefoucauld's  maxim, — 
<<  Young  women  who  do  not  wish  to  appear 
coquettes,  and  men  of  advanced  years  who 
do  not  wish  to  appear  ridiculous,  should 
never  speak  of  love  as  a  thing  in  which  they 
take  part."  No  one  could  discourse  more 
wisely  and  pleasantly  of  love  than  Johnson ; 
and  his  faithfulness  to  the  memory  of  the 
**  pretty  charmer,"  whom  he  married  in  her 
forty-eighth  year,  displays  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  traits  in  his  character.  What  pic- 
ture can  be  more  charming  than  the  uncouth 
old  man  fondling  the  little  Bumey  on  his 
knee  P  We  can  hardly  explain  his  popular- 
ity with  the  other  sex  on  the  principle  which 
makes  them  patronize  lap-dogs  and  Chinese 
monsters ;  though  possibly  his  personal  pe- 
culiarities enhanced  their  admiration.  They 
recognized  his  genius,  and  he  understood 
their  ways.  It  is  sad  that  such  a  iriendship 
as  that  between  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
ended  untimely.  Mr.  Thrale  died  1781, 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  neglectful  husband  and  a 
dull  companion.  Three  years  later  Mrs. 
Thrale,  after  vainly  striving  with  her  pas- 
sion, married  Pioszi  the  singer.  He  seems 
to  have  been  in  every  way  a  gentleman,  and 
by  his  conduct  fully  attested  the  wisdom  of 
his  wife's  choice.  But  he  was  a  foreigner-^ 
and  Johnson  hated  foreigners;  he  was  a 
singer — and  years  afterwards  Byron  stigma- 
tized Naldi  and  Catalani  as  '  *  amusing  vaga- 
bonds ; "  she  had  a  large  jointure— «nd  the 
world  termed  her«new  husband  a  fortune- 
hunter.  We  do  not  give  any  credit  to  the 
suggestion  that  Johnson  wished  to  marry 
Thrale's  widow  himself;  and  we  think  it  an 
injustice  to  his  memory  to  impute  other  self- 
ish motives.    The  whole  pith  of  the  book 


before  us,  the  justification  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  is 
contained  in  the  correspondence  just  prior 
to  the  marriage,  which  space  alone  prevents 
our  quoting,  to  the  signal  discomfiture  of 
BoBwell,  Macaulay,  and  Johnson,— of  the 
last  especially ;  for  we  venture  to  say  that 
no  man  has  ever  shown  less  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  the  veriest  stranger,  than  John- 
son shows  thne  for  the  feelings  of  one  who 
loved  and  honored  him.  The  ease  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  Mr.  Hayward  demol- 
ishes the  ill-natured  satire  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  and  chases  him  from  one  position  to 
another,  is  at  once  amusing  and  instructive ; 
for  if  the  brilliant  historian  discover  inaccu- 
racy so  gross  in  a  comparatively  small  mat- 
ter, it  seems  rather  probable  that  he  brings 
the  same  fault  to  the  discussion  of  weightier 
subjects.  To  have  led  him  so  completely 
by  the  nose  is  also  another  feather  in  Bos- 
well's  cap.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
retributive  justice  that  the  same  writer  who 
reviled  Mr.  Croker  with  savage  captionsness 
for  ascertaining  that  Miss  Bumey  had  mis- 
represented her  age,  should  be  found  guilty 
of  defhming  the  reputation  of  a  virtuous  and 
tender-hearted  woman. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  an  active  little  woman— 
not  exactly  pretty,  but  with  an  expressive 
countenance.  She  says  of  herself,  **  I  never 
was  handsome;  I  always  had  too  many 
strong  points  in  my  face  for  beauty : "  and 
this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  portraits 
that  exist  of  her  from  the  hands  of  Rejmolds 
and  Hogarth.  Though  not  gifted  with  ge- 
nius, she  possessed,  by  the  confession  of  her 
contemporaries,  great  conversational  powers, 
and,  by  the  testimony  of  her  writings,  con- 
siderable literary  talent.  Her  **  Streatham 
Portraits  "  are  good  in  themselves,  and  still 
more  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Hayward  has  executed  his  task 
of  editor  with  praiseworthy  fidelity  to  the 
cause  which  it  was  his  part  to  advocate.  No 
man,  as  regards  knowledge  and  mechanical 
skill  of  style,  was  more  qualified  for  the  task  ; 
and  we  think  no  man  would  have  done  it 
better. 


>**o^pip 
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From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
HIDDEN  BOMANCE. 
Many  persons  are  more  or  less  misunder- 
stood in  this  world,  but  the  most  misunder- 
stood of  all  persons  are  middle-aged  men. 
Other  people  have  injustice  done  them  by 
scattered  indiyiduals»  but  middle-aged  men 
are  misunderstood  by  a  whole  class.    No  one 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  has  the  remotest 
notion  of  doing  justice  to  another  person  ten 
or  twelve  years  older.    The  young  enthusiast 
has  sympathies  for  every  other  description  of 
person— adores  children,  sees  heaven  in  in- 
fancyi  reveres  old  age  tottering  to  the  grave, 
clings  even  to  what  Germans  call  the  mother 
element  in  portly  matrons.    But  he  or  she 
feels  wholly  and  absolutely  cut  off  from  the 
middle-aged   man.     What  are   moonlight 
walk's,  and  quotations  from  poets,  and  secret 
plans  for  a  world-arousing  novel,  and  confi- 
dential intimacies,  and  the  embarrassments 
of  love,  to  a  stupid,  prosaic,  well-to-do  crea- 
ture, who  wraps  up  before  setting  out  in  the 
night  air,  who  wishes  to  have  his  dinner  regu- 
lar and  well  cooked,  who  talks  politics  or 
shop,  and  who  has  secured  a  wife  as  uninter- 
esting as  himself  P    The  young  heart  is  gush- 
ing with  its  first  perusal  of  Matidf  of  Shelley's 
Skylarkf  or  ChUde  Harold,  and  is  exulting  in 
a  dim  belief  that  it,  too,  is  a  poet.    In  comes 
the  misunderstood  one,  talks  not  very  will- 
ingly about  Maudf  thinks  it  has  beauties, 
but  great  defects,  pronounces  Shelley  rather 
vague,  and  Childe  Harold  in  a  great  part 
elaborated  by  the  simple  machinery  of  find- 
ing the  rhyme  first,  and  then  the  sense  to  fit 
in.    These  remarks  fall  like  sleet  on  a  young 
plant.    The  impetus  of  romantic  enthusiasm 
is  checked,  and  the  wounded  spirit  would 
refuse  to  believe,  even  on  the  oaths  of  two 
credible  witnesses,  that  not  many  years  ago 
this  critic  was  full  of  romance,  loved  the 
moonlight,  kept  an  album  of  quotations,  and 
had  a  weakness  for  the  tenderest  passages 
of  the  most  tender  poets — ^that  even  now 
memory  keeps  the  past  tolerably  fresh  to 
him,  and  that  he  prizes  a  few  favorite  au- 
thors above  land  and  goods.    The  solution 
of  the  apparent  discrepancy  is  one  which 
young   people  cannot   apprehend.    When 
persons  have  read  and  felt  much,  they  in 
time  begin  to  take  the  deeper  emotions  for 
granted.    They  are  too  far  advanced  to  need 
or  give  the  assurance  that  Shakspeare  un- 
derstood the  human  heart,  that  Byron  ex- 
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presses  the  ordinary  and  superficial  emotions 
raised  by  scenery  as  well  as  they  can  be  ex- 
pressed, and  that  Maud  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  the  affection  of  a  morbid  mind. 
People  who  are  accustomed  to  things  about 
which  they  have  long  ago  given  vent  to  their 
first  feelings  dwell  naturally  on  the  slighter 
points  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  can 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  as  to  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  say  something.  The  young 
forget  that  it  is  only  their  rosy  cheek,  and 
beaming  eye,  and  pretty  excitement  that  pre- 
vent the  expression  of  their  most  cherished 
convictions  sounding  like  a  string  of  plati- 
tudes. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  much  of  romance 
fades  away  as  life  goes  on.  It  will  fade 
away  in  the  life  of  the  romantic  youth  or 
maiden  just  as  it  has  faded  away  in  the  life 
of  their  elders.  This  is  because  romance  ia 
in  a  large  degree  personal.  It  takes  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  shaping  of  our  own  ca^ 
reers.  The  young  man  who  reads  Maud  pic- 
tures himself  stonding  in  the  garden,  and 
calling  a  real  Maud  to  come  to  him.  K  he 
reads  of  adventures,  of  expeditions,  of  chiv- 
alry, of  feats  of  arms  or  endurance,  he  likes 
to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  those  of 
whom  he  is  reading,  and  do  their  acts,  or 
outrival  them,  in  fancy.  The  life  of  the 
young  is  a  long  happy  dream,  with  succes- 
sive pictures  of  excitement,  of  fame,  and 
perhaps  of  religious  ecstasy.  The  youth 
feels  himself  capable  of  doing  or  being  any 
thing  under  the  sky,  and  appropriates  to 
himself  as  his  bare  due  the  most  splendid 
rewards,  and  especially  the  reward  of  a  ro- 
mantic love.  Alter  a  certain  time  of  life,  to 
dream  such  dreams  is  impossible.  They  are, 
we  are  aware,  incapable  of  being  realized. 
A  man  who  knows  he  has  made  a  sensible, 
happy,  and  tolerably  prudent  match  with  a 
young  lady  of  his  own  station,  cannot  believe 
that  he  will  go  to  Fairy-land  and  marry  a 
princess.  He  knows  that  his  Maud  will 
come  into  the  garden  at  any  time  he  likes 
during  the  day,  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  absurd  to  ask  her  to  go  there  by  night. 
He  is  aware  of  the  possibilities  before  him. 
He  will  make  so  much  or  spend  so  much,  if 
he  is  lucky,  and  so  much  less  if  he  is  unlucky. 
He  knows  that  emotions  end.  He  is  aware 
that  after  the  most  sublime  scenery  bed- 
time must  come,  and  that  if  the  bed  is  damp 
or  dirty,  the  sceneiy  cannot  make  up  iSor  (be 
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inconvenience.  He  has  also  many  realities 
to  think  about,  many  annoyances  to  endure 
or  avert,  many  persons  probably  to  care  for. 
It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  he  can  busy 
himself  with  the  dreams  of  the  imagination, 
for  he  has  little  spare  thought  for  what  is 
dreamy,  and  as  dreams  can  no  longer  ap- 
pear to  him  as  the  index  of  his  own  lot,  he 
does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  time 
for  them,  and  to  contrc^  his  thoughts  so  as 
to  give  them  play. 

Happily,  however,  the  path  of  man  through 
life  is  embellished  with  continual  compensa- 
tions. If  we  lose  one  thing  we  get  another. 
Those  who  have  done  with  personal  romance 
for  themselves  gradually  acquire  it  in  a  man- 
ner through  others,  and  learn  to  take  a  vi- 
carious enjoyment  in  the  bursts  of  youthful 
enthusiasm.  It  is  only  slowly  that  this  feel- 
ing takes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  at  first 
we  fight  against  a  mode  of  regarding  life 
which  reminds  us  that  so  much  of  the  flowery 
part  of  our  own  time  is  gone  forever.  But 
gradually  we  succumb  to  the  pleasures — and 
they  are  very  pure  pleasures— ^f  that  vica- 
rious romance.  As  life  goes  on,  parents  are 
absorbed  in  the  destinies  of  their  children. 
A  mother  watches  over  her  daughter's  en- 
gagement with  almost  as  much  interest  as 
she  once  took  in  her  own.  A  father  is  glad 
at  heart  that  his  boy  likes  tl)e  noble  words 
of  a  noble  poet,  and  spouts  them  by  the  sea- 
side or  in  the  wood.  He  exults  when  he 
finds  the  lad  thinks  that  his  partner  at  the 
last  ball  was  perfection,  and  hints  that  she 
would  perhaps  come  into  the  garden.  But 
before  this  period  of  life  arrives — before  pa- 
rental afiection  has  made  parents  once  more 
romantic — the  time  comes  when  the  heart 
that  has  ended  its  own  personal  romance  de- 
lights in  the  romance  of  those  who  are  still 
in  the  morning  of  their  years.  The  middle- 
aged  man  secretly  heaps  coals  of  fire  on  the 
head  of  the  young  and  romantic  being  who 
despises  him  as  prosaic.  He  returns  good 
for  evil.  He  loves  the  romance  which  is 
exhibited  to  shame  him,  and  dreams  for 
others  what  he  cannot  dream  for  himself. 
The  engagements,  or  inclinations,  or  disap- 
pointments of  his  young  friends  are  matters 
of  moment  to  him,  and  he  takes  an  interest 
in  all  their  doings.  As  a  pair  of  lovers  turn 
out  for  their  evening  stroll  among  lilies  and 
roses,  they  feel  a  contempt,  which  they  do 
XLQl  much  affect  to  conceal,  for  him,  as  they 


see  him  turn  in  to  his  quiet  cigar  or  rubber. 
But  he  has  really  the  best  of  it ;  for  while 
this  slightly  unenviable  prejudice  blinds 
them,  he  blesses  them  in  secret,  and  watches 
their  receding  forms  with  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment and  a  tear  of  regret  and  sympathy. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  called  romantic  in  him 
or  not  is  not  very  important.  It  comes  near 
enough  to  romance  to  show  that  to  be  unro- 
mantic  is  not  his  chief  characteristic. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  a  very  lai|^ 
portion  of  romance  is  not  personal.  Per- 
haps what  is  meant  by  ''romance"  and 
"romantic"  may  be  expressed  by  sapng 
that  they  convey  the  notion  of  a  power,  and 
a  delight  in  the  use  of  the  power,  of  trans- 
porting ourselves  into  imaginary  scenes  of 
a  tender  or  heroic  kind.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  tl^e 
pleasure  of  romance  may  lie  in  fancying  that 
we  could  personally  go  through  these  scenes ; 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
pleasure  in  romance  even  if  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  we  could  be  mixed 
up  in  reality  with  what  we  are  thinking  of. 
The  highest  poetry  is  very  often  distasteful 
to  young  people,  for  the  precise  reason  that 
they  cannot  bring  it  within  their  range. 
They  cannot  see  how  it  is  connected  with 
themselves.  Their  elders  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  them  here.  .  They  do  not  want 
to  see  this  connection.  It  is  also  a  great 
advantage,  in  enjoying  and  judging  many 
of  the  highest  works  that  have  embodied 
tender  and  romantic  feelings,  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  lovr.  As  long  as  people  are  anxious 
to  have  their  amatory  instincts  gratified  in 
literature,  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
care  much  for  that  species  of  poetry  which 
is  based  on  the  other  great  phases  of  human 
feeling,  or  deals  with  the  more  permanent 
interests  of  man.  Probably  few  persons 
under  thirty  like  Paradise  Lost.  Young 
people  know  it  is  a  fine  poem,  and  full  of 
magnificent  imagery;  but  it  is  aU  about 
things  that  are  very  uninteresting  as  com- 
pared with  Maud  and  the  Princess,  Words- 
worth, again,  is  a  writer  who  is  seldom  rel- 
ished until  his  quiet  melancholy  is  congenial 
to  the  mind  that  has  lost  its  own  early 
spring.  It  is  true  that  Wordsworth  once 
was  the  fashion  even  among  young  people, 
but  that  was  because  the  great  authorities 
of  the  day  recommended  him,  and  fashion 
made  him  popiilar.    But  he  iS|  we  beHeTe, 
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&r  less  read  now.  He  is  merely  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  past,  and  he  is  not  one  that 
those  who  are  now  beginning  to  read  poetry 
care  to  select.  The  poetry  of  action,  like 
the  Iliad  and  most  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 
is  equally  welcome  at  all  times  of  life  to 
those  who  care  for  poetry  at  all ;  and  there- 
fore the  chief  change  that  years  bring  is  the 
substitution  of  a  delight  in  poetry  of  a  grand, 
or  religious,  or  melancholy,  or  reflectiye 
kind,  for  a  delight  in  poetry  addressed  to 
the  passions.  No  one  who  has  tried  both 
kinds  of  enjoyment  will  acknowledge  that 
this  is  a  clumge  from  better  to  worse.  But 
it  is  a  change  which  makes  those  who  have 
undergone  it  very  little  inclined  to  speak  of 
it,  or  to  be  enthusiastio  in  the  expression  of 
their  admiration  when  they  admire.  Peo- 
ple of  sense  and  experience  are  generally 
inclined  to  ke^  their  quiet  melancholy  and 
their  spiritual  aspirations  to  themselves; 
and  therefore  the  romance  of  the  middle- 
aged,  even  when  most  charaoteristio  and 
intense,  is  usually  hidden. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  literature  of  the  present  time  which 
has  the  effect  of  doubl^g  the  veil  under 
which  this  hidden  romance  is  concealed. 
Criticism  acts  on  many  persons  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  disobey  it.  They  think  it  only  shows 
a  want  of  fine  feeling  and  proper  enthusiasm 
to  test  what  is  written  by  a  liigh  standard, 
to  exercise  reserve,  and  to  praise  in  moder- 
ation. Accordingly,  they  pile  up  the  tallest 
words  they  can  find,  speak  of  every  thing  in 
superlatives,  overflow  with  enthusiasm,  and 
put  every  thing  on  a  grand  footing,  such  as 
the  whisperings  of  eternity,  or  the  beatings 
of  a  nation's  heart,  or  the  mission  of  hu- 
manity.   Writing  of  this  kind,  although  it 
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charms  the  writer  and  the  gushing  portion 
of  the  public  generally,  excites  the  disgust 
and  contempt  of  those  who  have  learned  to 
control,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  to 
forget,  their  own  feelings,  who  wish  that 
words  when  used  should  have  as  definite, 
clear,  and  apt  a  meaning  as  possible,  and 
who  regard  all  grandiloquence  as  a  mere 
trick  of  style.  They  are  constantly  on  their 
guard  to  avoid  giving  any  color  for  the  sup- 
position that  they  could  be  romantic  in  the 
way  in  which  those  whose  taste  is  to  them 
simply  execrable  are  romantic;  and  they 
thus  hide  their  own  romance  more  carefully 
and  consciously  than  would  otherwise  be 
natural  to  them.  There  is  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing this.  The  time  is  far  distant  when  there 
will  no.  longer  be  two  sets  of  people  in  the 
world — the  one  prone  to  criticism  and  the 
other  prone  to  grandiloquence.  We  are 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  critics,  but  we 
must  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  evils 
attaching  to  the  habit  of  constantly  keeping 
the  expression  of  feeling  within  bounds. 
Bomance  may  be  so  hidden  as  to  fade  away 
beneath  the  obscurity  that  hides  it.  This 
would  take  place  very  rapidly  were  it  not 
that  it  is  secretly  fed  by  the  communion 
with  a  few  favorite  and  great  authors ;  but 
even  this  may  not  altogether  suffice,  and 
romance,  we  must  acknowledge,  requires 
occasionally  a  little  airing  in  order  to  be 
vigorous.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  char- 
acter, of  circumstances  and  opportunity,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  lav  down  any  gen- 
eral rule  that  would  be  of  much  use  as  a 
ffuide.  These  occasional  bloomings  of  hid- 
den romance  are  as  delicate  as  they  are 
precious,  and  must  be  left  to  spring  up  in 
their  own  way. 


Attebbubt,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Boch- 
ester,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  happened  to 
say  in  the  house  of  Lords,  while  speakioc  on  a 
certain  bill  then  under  discussion,  that  he  had 
prophesied  last  winter  this  bill  would  be  at- 
tempted in  the  present  session,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  tind  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet  Lord 
Coningsby,  who  spoke  after  the  oishop,  and 
always  spoke  in  a  passion,  desired  the  House  to 
remark  that  one  of  the  right  reyerend  had  set 
himself  forth  as  a  prophet ;  but,  for  bis  part,  he 


did  not  know  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  i 
unless  to  that  furious  prophet  Balaam,  who  was  ^ 
reproved  by  his  own  ass.  Atterbury,  in  replv, 
with  great  wit  and  calmness  exposed  this  rude 
attack,  concluding  thus :  "  Since  the  noble  lord 
has  discovered  in  our  manners  such  a  similitude, 
I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to  the  prophet 
Balaam ;  but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
make  out  the  other  part  of  the  parallel ;  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  been  reproved  by  nobody  but 
his  lordship  1  '*— Am^'s  Memoirt. 
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From  The  Athenttnnu 


Tfte  History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  James  the  Second,  BjLord  Maoaulay. 
Vol.  v.,  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trev- 
elyan.    Longman  and  Co. 

OvEB  that  graye  in  the  great  abbey  which 
the  historian  so  warmly  coveted  and  so  nobly 
won,  it  would  be  the  desire  of  every  man  of 
sense  and  sensibility  that  there  should  now 
be  peace.  But  this  will  hardly  be.  The 
writer  is  at  rest.  The  applause  of  Ms  read- 
ers, the  censure  of  his  critics,  can  delight  or 
exercise  that  gladiatorial  brain  no  more.  The 
strong  and  passionate  heart  which  seemed 
to  glow  and  sparkle  in  the  fire  of  contro- 
versy, has  done  with  all  its  loves  sod  hates. 
But  the  written  word  remains ;  a  word  em- 
phasized with  power  and  scorn ;  a  word  an- 
nounced with  no  misgiving  and  with  no  re- 
serve; yet  assailing  characters  the  most 
revered,  opinions  the  most  cherished,  insti- 
tutions  the  most  respectable.  Around  this 
word  we  cannot  hope  for  truce.  The  war  of 
evidence,  of  sarcasm,  of  vituperation,  which 
already  rages,  will,  we  fear,  burn  out  afresh 
and  with  greater  violence.  It  is  not,  as  in 
Lord  Maoaulay's  earlier  time,  a  war  in  which 
the  reprisals  were  personal  and  the  con- 
quests easy.  Against  f  ohn  Wilson  Croker, 
Macaulay  could  defend  himself.  He  had  no 
great  need  to  dread  the  wrath  of  Bobert 
Montgomery.  But  no  man  can  hope  to  out- 
rage a  nation  and  get  off  scot  free.  Personal 
ire  exhausts  itself  very  soon :  a  squib,  an 
insult,  or  a  literary  victory  may  disarm  re- 
sentment and  allay  rancor.  But  the  passion 
of  a  party  like  that  of  the  High  Church, — 
of  a  community  like  that  of  the  Quakers,— 
and  of  a  nationality  like  that  of  Scotland, 
suffers  no  exhaustion  and  no  fatigue.  A  suc- 
cession of  combatants  will  replace  the  retir- 
ing gladiator:  Croker  is  followed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Foster  by  Jannay  and 
Paget,  Napier  by  Bobert  Chambers. 

We  cannot  hope  to  extingpiish  these  con- 
troversies, seeing  how  much  in  the  present 
volume  is  adapted  to  excite  and  inflame 
them.  Those  Quakers  who  have  heretofore 
been  i^ndalized  by  the  picturesque  carica- 
tures of  Penn  and  Fox,  will,  in  the  lesser 
degree,  reject  the  story,  as  here  told,  of  the 
fair  Quaker  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  love  with  Spencer  Cowper.  The  Scotch 
will  be  moved,  and  some  of  them  maddened, 
by  the  eLaborate  representation  of  the  Ba- 


rien  disaster.  Admirers  of  John,  Duke  <^ 
Marlborough,  will  be  offended  by  the  con- 
tinued maltreatment  of  that  great  officer. 
But  we  shall  not  ourselves  to-day  take  part 
in  these  inevitable  debates.  We  leave  Mr. 
Bowden  to  defend  the  Stout  fitmily,  and  Mr. 
Chambers,  or  any  other  good  Scot,  to  ex- 
plain the  impugned  sanity  and  honesty  of 
his  countrymen  who  went  out  with  WilHam 
Paterson  to  found  a  new  Tyre,  or  Venice,  in 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Marlborough  is  suf- 
ficiently taken  care  of.  Of  Montrose,  of 
Dartmouth,  of  William  Penn,  enough  has 
been  said ;  but  until  many  of  the  historical 
discussions  which  are  still  open  shall  have 
been  closed,  no  final  opinion  on  the  value  of 
Lord  Macanlay's  "  History  of  England  **  can 
be  pronounced.  Popttlar  judgments  on  books 
are  liable  to  much  revision.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  work  was  anftounoed  in  the 
newspapers  tmder  the  title  of  a  "  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  James  the 
First  to  the  Elevation  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over," by  Catherine  Macaulay.  The  expec- 
tation was  great,  for  Catherine  Macaulay 
was  a  violent  partisan,  and  the  success  enor- 
mous, for  her  book  was  clever,  piquant,  dis- 
putatious and  calumnious.  Everybody  read 
it :  the  Whigs  and  Bepablicans  to  admire, 
the  Tories  to  abuse  and  denounce.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  magnificent  party  pamphlet  in  five 
volumes.  For  several  years  the  historian 
was  a  toast  at  Whig  banquets,  and  the  dis- 
may of  Tory  and  Jacobite  politicians,  male 
and  female.  The  copyright  of  her  history 
brought  her  several  thousand  pounds,  so 
that  compared  with  her  revenues  the  liter- 
ary gains  of  Goldsmith,  or  Savage,  were  be- 
low contempt.  Goldsmith  envied  her  many 
editions,  and  even  Johnson's  masculine  un* 
derstanding  was  disturbed  by  her  success. 
The  book  was  left  a  fragment  While  Cath- 
erine Macauky  was  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  reading  world  to  her  exaggerated 
views  of  the  character  of  Charles,  of  Straf- 
ford, and  of  Cromwell,— doing  good  service, 
let  us  say,  by  her  occasional  insight  into 
character  and  motives,  and  even  by  the  vio- 
lence and  vituperation  which  compelled  a 
closer  searching  into  the  sources  of  historic 
fable, — ^Edmund  Gibbon  was  preparing  bis 
"  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome." 
Five  years  after  Catherine  Macaulay  pub- 
lished her  fifth  volume.  Gibbon  brought  out 
his  first    Its  success,  though  great,  &U  be- 
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low  that  of  Us  fettale  riyal  in  popularity ; 
and  but  for  the  controyersial  character  of  his 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  the  public 
interest  in  his  pages  would  haye  been  con- 
nderably  less  than  it  was.  Yet  no  one  reads 
Catherine  Macaulay  now,  and  everybody 
reads  Gibbon. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
genins  to  consider  the  past  as  a  politician 
rather  than  as  a  philosopher.  He  cared  lit- 
tle for  the  past  as  the  past,  for  fact  as  fact ; 
he  cared  only  for  the  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  history, — ^for  the  immediate  uses  to  be 
made  of  truth.  With  all  his  apparent  fer- 
vor, the  seventeenth  century  was  to  him  at- 
tractive and  important  only  in  so  far  as  it 
helped  him  to  understand  the  nineteenth. 
'*  History  "  was  in  his  eyes  a  marble  muse 
^'teaching  by  example,"  enunciating  wise 
saws  and  ancient  instances,  drawing  the 
moral  out  of  this  and  that  act,  and  under 
great  energy  of  expression,  keeping  her  tem- 
per sedate  and  cold.  Hence,  there  is  dis- 
cernible in  each  of  his  three  separate  publi- 
cations of  the  "  History  ^  manifest  references 
to  the  controversies  raised  by  passing  events. 
His  account  of  the  Bevolution  closed  with  a 
lecture  to  the  English  Chartists  and  the 
Paris  Socialists  of  1848.  His  third  and 
fourth  volumes  abound  in  allusions  to  events 
in  progress  at  the  time  he  wrote  them.  He 
never  fails  to  improve  the  occasion, — and 
in  his  new  volume  this  vice  is  more  fre- 
quent and  conspicuous  than  in  the  former 
volumes.  It  opens  with  an  elaborate  view 
of  the  best  defence  of  nations — hpropot  to 
an  imaginary  invasion  by  the  French — in 
which  the  excellence  of  professional  soldiers, 
as  compared  against  occasional  soldiers,  is 
insisted  on  with  all  the  energy  implied  in 
Lord  Lansdowne's  well-remembered  saying. 
He  could  not  help  instituting  these  compar- 
isons and  drawing  these  utilitarian  conclu- 
sions. Of  the  morals  which  lie  in  every  true 
story,  he  seems  to  have  had  considerable 
doubts.  He  would  not  rely,  as  the  poet  or 
the  dramatist  relies,  on  truth  and  on  the  de- 
tective and  exploring  sensibilities  of  man- 
kind. If  he  saw  a  sermon  in  a  stone,  he 
would  break  the  stone  to  get  it  out  If  he 
spied  a  lesson  in  a  tale,  he  stopped  the  tale 
to  point  the  moral  Of  sympathy  with  Ufe 
merely  as  life,  that  sympathy  possessed  to 
perfection  by  women,  by  young  children, 
by  poeta,  by  dramaUstSf  h»  had  none  at  alL 


Books  were  to  him  life.  If  he  studied  his 
species,  it  was  that  he  might  better  compre- 
hend his  books.  Men  and  women  were  to 
him  organizations,  orders,  varieties  of  a  sys- 
tem, things  endowed  with  qualities,  facul- 
ties, aptitudes,  capacities,  passions.  Where 
he  felt  any  keen  sympatiiy  it  was  with  the 
intellect,  not  with  tiie  humanity.  If  he  had 
a  boundless  admiration  for  William,  or  an 
inexpressible  scorn  of  Marlborough,  his  feel- 
ing was  excited  by  the  politician  not  by  the 
man. 

As  the  question  of  defence  is  one  still  in 
agitation,  and,  indeed,  likely,  despite  our 
Warriors,  and  Black  Princes,  our  militias 
and  volunteers,  to  be  in  agitation,  so  long 
as  the  guns  of  Dover  and  Calais  frown  at 
each  other  across  the  Channel,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Saxon  are  unlike  the  principles 
of  the  Qaul,  out  readers  will  like  to  see 
what  Lord  Macaulay  thought  of  recommend- 
ing to  his  countrymen.  The  discussion  which 
invites  him  to  display  his  views  on  this 
topic,  arose  on  the  question  of  what  should 
be  done,  after  the  peace  of  1697,  with  that 
gallant  army  which  William  commandedi 
and  which  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
bring  the  peace  about.  England  had  never 
submitted  to  maintain  a  standing  army. 
The  whole  nation  was  then  more  or  less 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms ;  every  gentle- 
man wore  his  rapier  and  practised  with  his 
pistols.  Shooting  and  sword  exercise  were 
the  delights  of  every  class  of  the  population* 
For  six  hundred  years  there  had  been  no 
successful  invasion  of  this  country ;  and  the 
levies,  though  suddenly  raised  and  only  half 
disciplined,  had  never  met  the  French  in  a 
fair  field  without  breaking  and  scattering 
them.  The  confidence  and  security  of  the 
people  were  consequently  supreme.  As  they 
could  not  imagine  a  use  for  a  permanent 
army  other  than  that  of  supporting  a  des- 
potic government  in  power,  the  whole  nation 
was  for  disbanding  the  English  regiments 
and  for  sending  the  Dutch  guards  home 
again.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
numerous  pamphlets,  the  question  was  de- 
bated on  general  principles.  Lord  Macau- 
lay puts  the  case  in  this  way : — 

"  No  man  of  sense  has,  in  our  daj's,  or  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  seriously  maintained 
that  our  island  could  be  safe  without  an 
army.  And,  even  if  our  island  were  per- 
fectly secure  from  attack,  an  army  would 
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gtill  be  indispensably  necessary  to  us.  The 
growth  of  the  empire  has  left  us  no  choice. 
The  regions  which  we  have  colonized  or  con- 

2uered  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
[anoyer  contain  a  ponulation  exceeding 
twenty-fold  that  which  tne  house  of  Stuart 
governed.  There  are  now  more  English 
soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  in  time  of  peace  than  Cromwell  had 
under  his  commancl  in  time  of  war.  All  the 
troops  of  Charles  IL  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  earrison  the  posts  which  we  now 
occupy  in  tne  Mediterranean  8ea  alone. 
The  regiments  which  defend  the  remote  de- 
pendencies of  the  crown  cannot  be  duly  re- 
cruited and  relieved,  unless  a  force  far 
larger  than  that  which  James  collected  in 
the  camp  at  Hounslow  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  his  capital  be  constantly  kept  up 
within  the  kingdom.  The  old  national  an- 
tipathy to  permanent  military  establish- 
ments, an  antipathy  which  was  once  reason- 
able and  salutary,  but  which  lasted  some 
time  after  it  had  become  unreasonable  and 
noxious,  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  circumstances.  We  have 
made  the  discovery,  that  an  army  may  be 
80  constituted  as  to  be  in  the  highest  decree 
efficient  against  an  enemy,  and  yet  obse- 
quious to  the  civil  magistrate.  We  have  long 
ceased  to  apprehend  danger  to  law  and  to 
freedom  from  the  license  of  troops,  and 
from  the  ambition  of  victorious  generals. 
An  alarmist  who  should  now  talk  such  lan- 
guage as  was  common  five  generations  ago, 
who  should  call  for  the  entire  disbanding  of 
the  land  force  of  the  realm,  and  who  should 
gravely  depict  that  the  warriors  of  Inker- 
man,  and  Delhi,  would  depose  the  queen, 
dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  plunder  the 
bank,  would  be  regarded  as  fit  only  for  a 
cell  in  St.  Luke's." 

The  case  was,  however,  very  difierent  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  a  domestic  army,  but  the  evil  of 
it, — the  license  of  Goring 's  crew,  or  of 
James'  Hounslow  regiments.  As  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  says :  "  One  class  of  politicians  was  j 
never  weary  of  repeating  that  an  Apostolic 
Church,  a  loyal  gentry,  an  ancient  nobility, 
a  sainted  king,  had  been  foully  outraged  by 
the  Joyces,  and  the  Prides:  another  class 
recounted  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Lambs  of  Kirke,  and  by  the  Beelzcbubs 
and  Lucifers  of  Dundee ;  and  both  classes, 
agreeing  in  scarcely  any  thing  else,  were 
disposed  to  agree  in  aversion  to  the  red- 
coats.** 

Trenchard  and  Somers  took  the  opposite 
■ides  in  a  violent  paper  war  which  preceded 


the  debates  in  Parliament.  Lord  Macanlay 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  William's 
desire  to  retain  his  great  army  was,  though 
an  unprecedented,  a  reasonable  and  patri- 
otic, wish.  He  first  states,  fairly,  the  argu- 
ment of  Trenchard ;  but  with  an  eloquence 
and  conciseness  to  which  Trenchard  made 
no  claim  :— 

"Invasion  was  the  bugbear  with  which 
the  court  tried  to  frighten  the  nation.  But 
we  were  not  children  to  be  scared  by  nursery 
tales.  We  were  at  peace ;  and,  even  in  time 
of  war,  an  enemy  who  should  attempt  to 
invade  us  would  probably  be  intercepted  by 
our  fleet,  and  would  assuredly,  if  he  reached 
our  shores,  be  repelled  by  our  militia.  Some 
people,  indeed,  talked  as  if  a  militia  could 
achieve  nothing  great.  But  that  base  doc- 
trine was  refuted  by  all  ancient,  and  all 
modem  history.  What  was  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian phalanx  in  the  best  days  of  Lacedsmon  P 
What  was  the  Roman  legion  in  the  best 
days  of  Rome?  What  were  the  armies 
which  conquered  at  Cressy,  at  Poitiers,  at 
Agincourt,  at  Halidon,  or  at  FloddenP 
What  was  that  mighty  array  which  Eliza- 
beth reviewed  at  Tilbury  P  In  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Englishmen  who  did  not  live  by  the  trade 
of  war  had  made  war  with  success  and  glory. 
Were  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury 8o*degenerate  that  they  could  not  be 
trusted  to  play  the  men  for  their  own  home- 
steadsi  and  parish  churches  P  " 

To  all  this,  and  to  much  more  of  the  same 
class.  Lord  Macaulay  replies : — 

''  It  must  be  evident  to  every  intelligent 
and  dispassionate  man  that  these  dedaimers 
contradicted  themselves.  If  an  army  com- 
posed of  regular  troops  rea]ly  was  far  more 
efficient  than  an  army  composed  of  husband- 
men, taken  from  the  plough,  and  burghers, 
taken  from  the  counter,  how  could  the  coun- 
try be  safe  with  no  defenders  but  husband- 
men and  burghers,  when  a  great  prince,  who 
was  our  nearest  neighbor,  who  had  a  few 
months  before  been  our  enemy,  and  who 
might,  in  a  few  months,  be  our  enemy  again, 
kept  up  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  regular  troops  P  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  was 
such  that  they  would,  with  little  or  no  train- 
ing, encounter  and  defeat  the  most  formid- 
able array  of  veterans  from  the  Continent, 
was  it  not  absurd  to  apprehend  that  such  a 
people  could  be  reducea  to  slavery  by  a  few 
regiments  of  their  own  countrymen  P  But 
our  ancestors  were  generally  so  much  blinded 
by  prejudice  that  this  inconsistency  passed 
unnoticed.  They  were  secure  where  xhey 
ought  to  have  been  wary,  and  timoreuB, 
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where  they  might  well  have  been  secure. 
They  were  not  shocked  by  hearing  the  same 
man  maintain ,  in  the  same  breath,  that,  if 
twenty  thousand  professional  soldiers  were 
kept  up,  the  liberty  and  property  of  millions 
of  Englishmen  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
crown,  and  yet  that  those  millions  of  Eng- 
lishmen, fighting  for  liberty  and  property, 
would  speedily  annihilate  an  invading  army 
composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  the 
conquerors  of  Steinkirk  and  Landen.  Who- 
ever denied  the  former  proposition  was  called 
a  tool  of  the  Court.  Whoever  denied  the 
latter  was  accused  of  insulting  and  slander- 
ing the  nation." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  these  argu- 
ments are  addressed  to  Mr.  Bright  and  the 
Peace  party  of  our  own  day.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  the  sophism  on  which  they  pro- 
ceed requires  any  particular  refutation.  It 
is  perfectly  certain  that  a  pnetorian  guard 
which  was  absolutely  useless  for  defence, 
might  be  a  formidable  instrument  of  domes- 
tic repression.  James'  Hounslow  regiments 
were  not  at  all  terrible  to  the  enemy,  but 
they  were  exceedingly  terrible  to  their  fel- 
low-subjects. In  the  case  of  a  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  people  would  act  together,  with 
the  law  on  their  side  and  the  government  at 
their  back.  But  for  resistance  to  a  despotic 
king,  they  would  have  the  law,  in  appearance, 
at  least,  against  them,  and  they  would  have 
to  face  the  compact  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment before  they  were  themselves  armed 
and  trained.  The  positions  are  so  different, 
that  one  is  amazed  to  find  a  politician  argu- 
ing from  one  to  the  other.  Take  the  instance 
of  our  own  volunteers.  With  the  help  of 
government  and  by  the  sanction  of  law,  a 
magnificent  army  has  been  organized,  which 
in  five  or  six  ^veeks  of  campaigning  would 
become  fit  to  face  any  troops  in  the  world  ; 
but  a  word  from  the  government,  and  the 
staves  of  a  dozen  constables,  might  have 
prevented  that  magnificent  army  from  ever 
being  formed. 

The  views  of  Somcrs  are  thus  set  forth : — 

*'  The  evil  of  having  regular  soldiers,  and 
the  evil  of  not  having  them,  Somers  set  forth 
and  compared  in  a  little  treatise,  which  was 
once  A\idcly  renowned  as  the  'Balancing 
Letter,'  and  which  was  admitted,  even  by 
the  inalecontents,  to  be  an  able  and  plausi- 
ble composition.  He  well  knew  that  mere 
name  4  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
public  mind  ;  that  the  most  perfect  tribunal 
which  a  legislator  could  construct  would  be 
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unpopular  if  it  were  called  the  Star  Cham- 
ber ;  that  the  most  judicious  tax  which  a 
financier  could  devise  \^ould  excite  murmurs 
if  it  were  called  Ship  money ;  and  that  tho 
words  standing  army  then  had  to  Enj^lish 
ears  a  sound  as  unpleasing  as  either  Ship- 
monev  or  Star  Chamber.   Ue  declared  there- 
fore that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  a  stand- 
ing army.    What  he  recommended  was,  not 
a  standing  but  a  temporary  army,  an  army 
of  which  Parliament  would  annually  fix  the 
number,  an  army  for  which  Parliament  would 
annually  frame  a  military  code,  an   army 
which  could  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  either 
the  Lords  or  Commons  should  think  that  its 
services  were  not  needed.    From  such  an 
armv  surely  the  danger  to  public  liberty  could 
not  by  wise  men  be  thought  serious.    On  tho 
other  hand,  the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom 
would  be  exposed  u  all  the  troops  were  dis- 
banded was  such  as  might  well  disturb  the 
firmest  mind.    Suppose  a  war  with  the  great- 
est power  in  Christendom  to  break  out  sud- 
denly, and  to  find  us  without  one  battalion  of 
regular  infantry,  without  one  squadron  of  reg- 
ular cavalry  $  what  disasters  might  we  not 
reasonably  apprehend  ?    It  was  idle  to  say 
that  a  descent  could  not  take  place  without 
ample  notice,  and  that  we  should  have  time  to 
raise  and  discipline  a  great  force.    An  abso- 
lute prince,  whose  orders,  given  in  profound 
secrecy,  were  promptly  obeyed  at  once  by  his 
captains  on  the  Khine  and  on  the  Scheld,  and 
by  his  admirals  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  might  be  ready  to  strike 
a  blow  long  before  we  were  prepared  to  parry 
it.    We  might  be  appalled  by  learning  that 
ships  from  widely  remote  parts,  and  troops 
from  widely  remote  garrisons,  had  assem- 
bled at  a  single  point  within  sight  of  our 
coast.     To  trust  to  our  fleet  was  to  trust  to 
the  winds  and  the  waves.    The  breeze  which 
was  favorable  to  the  invader  might  prevent 
our  men-of-war  from  standing  out  to  sea. 
Only  nine  years  ago  this  had  actually  hap- 
pened.   The  Protestant  wind,  before  which 
the  Dutch  armament  had  run  full  sail  down 
the  Channel,  had  driven  King  James'  navy 
back  into  the  Thames.    It  must  then  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  not  improbable  that  the 
enemy  might  land.    And,  if  he  landed,  what 
would  he  find?    An  open  country;  a  rich 
country ;  provisions  everywhere  ;  not  a  river 
but  which  could  be  forded ;  no  natural  fast- 
nesses such  as  protect  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy ;    no  artificial  fastnesses  such  as,  at 
evei7  step,  impede  the  progress  of  a  con- 
queror in  the  Netherlands.    Every  thing 
must  then  be  staked  on  the  steadiness  of  the 
militia ;  and  it  was  pernicious  flattery  to 
represent  the  militia  as  equal  to  a  conflict  in 
the  field  with  veterans  whose  whole  life  had 
been  a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle. 
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The  instances  ^-hich  it  was  the  fashion  to 
cite  of  the  great  achievements  of  soldiers 
taken  from  the  threshing-floor  and  the  shop- 
board  were  fit  only  for  a  schoolboy's  theme. 
Somers,  who  had  studied  ancient  literature 
like  a  man, — a  rare  thing  in  his  time, — said 
that  those  instances  refuted  the  doctrine 
which  they  wetd  meant  to  prove.  He  dis- 
poses of  much  idle  declamation  about  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  saying  most  concisely, 
correctly,  and  happily,  that  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian  commonwealth  really  was  a  standing 
army  which  threatened  all  the  rest  of  Greece. 
In  fact,  the  Spartan  had  no  calling  except 
war.  Of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  he  was 
iffnorant  The  labor  of  the  spade  and  of 
the  loom,  and  the  petty  gains  of  trade,  he 
contemptuously  abandoned  to  men  of  a  lower 
caste.  His  whole  existence  from  childhood 
to  old  af^  was  one  long  military  training. 
Meanwmle,  the  Athenian,  the  Corinthian, 
the  Argive,  the  Theban,  gave  his  chief  at- 
tention to  his  oliveyard  or  his  vineyard,  his 
warehouse  or  his  workshop,  and  took  up  his 
shield  and  spear  only  for  short  terms  and  at 
long  intervals.  The  difference,  therefore, 
between  a  Lacedsmonian  phalanx  and  any 
other  phalanx  was  lonp  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference between  a  regiment  of  the  French 
household  troops  and  a  regiment  of  the  Lon- 
don trainbands.  Lacedeemon  conseauently 
continued  to  be  dominant  in  Greece  till  other 
states  began  to  employ  regular  troops.  Then 
her  supremacy  was  at  an  end.  She  was 
great  while  she  was  a  standing  army  among 
militias.  She  fell  when  she  had  to  contend 
with  other  standing  armies.  The  lesson 
which  is  really  to  be  learned  from  her  as- 
cendency and  from  her  decline  is  this,  that 
the  occasional  soldier  is  no  match  for  the 
professional  soldier.*' 

We  cannot  but  think  that  if  Lord  Macau- 
lay  had  lived  to  see  that  our  issue  out  of 
those  painful  discussions  of  1857  and  1858, 
caused  by  the  invasion  panic,  was  a  return 
to  the  citizen-soldiership  of  our  ancestors, 
he  would  have  greatly  modified  his  views  on 
this  subject  as  here  expressed.  As  the  re- 
source of  Whig  politicians  in  those  years 
was  a  large  augmentation  of  the  regular 
army,  the  historian  pressed  his  historical 
readings  into  their  service,  just  as  he  would 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Thus,  he  lends  the  authority 
of  his  name  to  that  version  of  the  history  of 
Sparta,  which  Somers,  in  a  party  pamphlet, 
made  to  tell  on  his  side  of  the  argument : — 

"  The  first  great  humiliation  which  befell 
the  Lacedsmonians  was  the  affair  of  Spbac- 
teria*    It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion 
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they  were  vanquished  by  men  who  made  a 
trade  of  war.  The  force  which  Cleon  car- 
ried out  with  him  from  Athens  to  the  Bay 
of  Pylos,^  and  to  which  the  event  of  the  con- 
flict IS  to'be  chiefly  ascribed,  consisted  en- 
tirely of  mercenaries,— archers  from  Scythia 
and  light  infantry  from  Thrace.  The  victory 
gained  by  the  Lacedeemonians  over  a  great 
confederate  army  at  Tegea  retrieved  that 
military  reputation  which  the  disaster  of 
Sphacteria  had  impaired.  Yet  even  at  Te- 
gea it  was  signally  proved  that  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  though  far  superior  to  occasional 
soldiers,  were  not  equal  to  professional  sol- 
diers. On  every  point  but  one  the  allies 
were  put  to  rout ;  but  on  one  point  the  Lace- 
demonians gave  way;  and  that  was  the 
point  where  thev  were  opposed  to  a  brigade 
of  a  thousand  Argives,  picked  men,  whom 
the  state  to  which  they  belonged  had  during 
many  years  trained  to  war  at  the  public 
charge,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  a  standing 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Tegea,  many 
years  elapsed  before  the  Lacedsmonians 
sustained  a  defeat.  At  length  a  calamity  be- 
fell them  which  astonished  all  their  neigh- 
bors. A  division  of  the  army  of  Agesilaus 
was  cut  off  and  destroyed  almost  to  a  man ; 
and  this  exploit,  which  seemed  almost  por- 
tentous to  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  was 
achieved  by  Iphicratus,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  mercenary  light  infantry.  But  it  was 
from  the  day  of  Leuctrathat  the  fall  of  Sparta 
became  rapid  and  violent.  Some  time  be- 
fore that  aay  the  Thebans  had  resolved  to 
follow  the  example  which  had  been  set  many 
years  before  by  the  Argives.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  athletic  youths,  carefully  selected, 
were  set  apart,  under  the  names  of  the  City 
Band  and  the  Sacred  Band,  to  form  a  stand- 
ing army.  Their  business  was  war.  They 
encamped  in  the  citadel ;  they  were  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  community ; 
and  they  became,  under  assiduous  training, 
the  first  soldiers  in  Greece.  They  were  con- 
stantly victorious  till  they  were  opposed  to 
Philip's  admirably  disciplined  phalanx  at 
Choeronea ;  and  even  at  Chasronea  they  were 
not  defeated,  but  slain  in  their  ranks,  fight- 
ing to  the  last.  It  was  this  band,  directed  by 
the  skill  of  great  captains,  which  gave  the 
decisive  blow  to  the  Lacedaemonian  power." 

The  Inns  of  Court  Volunteers  will  easily 
dispose  of  this  history  and  of  this  inference. 
We  must  pass  on. 

Next  to  the  vein  of  political  moralizing 
which  runs  through  Lord  Macaulay's  new 
volume,  as  through  the  former  volumes,  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  work  on  superficial  view 
this  air  of  passing  and  almost  local  interest, 
the  most  prominent  feature,  perhaps,  is  tho 
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gallery  of  portraits.  In  portraiture  Lord 
Macaulay  is  popularly  considered  strong  and 
striking,  and  in  this  the  popular  voice  is 
just.  But  even  in  the  exercise  of  this  fas- 
cinating part  of  an  historian's  craft,  we  may 
see  that  Lord  Macaulay  follows  the  peculiar 
bias  of  his  mind.  His  figures  are  not  men, 
but  qualities  and  circumstances.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  when  he  presents  you  to  Mirabeau,  to 
Cromwell,  to  Frederick,  seems  to  hare  lived 
with  his  original;  for  he  gives  you  the 
glance  of  his  eye,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the 
shade  on  his  brow,  the  twitch  of  his  nostril. 
Lord  Macaulay  tells  you  an  anecdote  or  two, 
and  describes  a  few  facts  and  surroundings 
of  the  man.  These  presentations  are  id- 
ways  made  with  an  immense  verbal  dexter- 
ity, though  the  one  type  is  followed  in  alL 
Take,  for  example,  this  very  clever  portrait 
of  Lord  Spencer : — 

The  precocious  maturi^  of  the  young 
's  intellectual  and  moral  character  had 
excited  hopes  which  were  not  destined  to  be 
realized.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  his  skill  in  imitating  the  styles  of 
the  masters  of  Roman  eloquence,  were  ap- 
plauded by  veteran  scholars.  The  sedate- 
ncss  of  his  deportment  and  the  apparent 
regularitv  of  his  life  delighted  austere  mor- 
alists, lie  was  known,  indeed,  to  have  one 
expensive  taste ;  but  it  was  a  taste  of  the 
most  respectable  kind.  He  loved  bookp,  and 
was  bent  on  forming  the  most  magnificent 
private  library  in  England.  While  other 
neirs  of  noble  houses  were  inspecting  pat- 
terns of  steinkirks  and  sword  knots,  dangling 
after  actresses,  or  betting  on  fighting  cocks, 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Mentz  editions  of 
Tullv's  Offices,  of  the  Parmesan  Statins,  and 
of  tae  inestimable  Virgil  of  Zarottus.  It 
was  natural  that  hi^h  expectations  should 
be  formed  of  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a 
youth  whose  very  luxury  and  prodigality  had 
a  grave  and  erudite  air,  and  that  even  dis- 
cerning men  should  be  unable  to  detect  the 
vices  which  were  hidden  under  that  show  of 
premature  sobrietv.  Spencer  was  a  Whig, 
unhapnily  for  the  \Vhig  party,  which,  before 
the  unnonored  and  unlamented  close  of  his 
life,  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  his  violent  temper  and  his  crooked 
politics.  His  Whiggism  differed  widely 
from  that  of  his  father.  It  was  not  a  lan- 
guid, speculative  preference  of  one  theory  of 
government  to  another,  but  a  fierce  and 
dominant  passion.  Unfortunately,  though 
an  ardent,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  corrupt 
and  degenerate,  Whijggism  i  a  Whiggism  so 
narrow  and  oligarch^  as  to  be  little,  if  at 


all,  preferable  to  the  worst  forms  of  Tory^ 
ism.  The  young  lord's  imagination  had  been 
fascinated  by  those  swelling  sentiments  jof 
liberty  which  abound  in  the  Latin  poets  and 
orators ;  and  he,  like  those  poets  and  ora» 
tors,  meant  by  liberty  something  very  differ* 
ent  from  the  only  liberty  which  is  of  impor^ 
tance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Like 
them,  he  could  see  no  danger  to  liberty  ex- 
cept from  kings.  A  commonwealth,  op- 
pressed and  pillaged  by  such  men  as  Opimiua 
and  Verres,  was  free,  because  it  had  no  king. 
A  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Venice, 
who  passed  his  whole  life  under  tutelage  and 
in  fear,  who  could  not  travel  where  he  chose, 
or  visit  whom  he  chose,  or  invest  his  prop- 
erty as  he  chose,  whose  path  was  beset  with 
spies,  who  saw  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
the  mouth  of  bronze  ^ping  for  anonymous 
accusations  against  him,  and  whom  the  In- 
quisitors of  State  could,  at  any  moment,  and 
for  any  or  no  reason,  arrest,  torture,  fling 
into  the  Grand  Canal,  was  free,  because  ha 
had  no  kin^.  To  curtail,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  small  privileged  class,  prerogatives  which 
the  sovereign  possesses  and  ought  to  possess 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  was  the 
object  on  which  Spencer's  heart  was  set.'' 

This  character  is  brilliantly  done,  but  wt 
do  not  think  it  very  fair  or  just.  Another 
personage  is  painted  with  consummate  skill 
and  audacity — Cardinal  Portocarrero,  tha 
minister  of  Charles  the  Second,  king  of 
Spain.    We  quote  the  material  part  :— 

"  Portocarrero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men 
of  whom  we,  happily  for  us,  have  seen  very 
little,  but  whose  infiuence  has  been  the  curse 
of  Roman  Catholic  countries.  He  was  like 
Sixtus  the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
a  politician  made  out  of  an  impious  priest. 
Such  politicians  are  generally  worse  than 
the  worst  of  the  laity,  more  merciless  than 
any  ruffian  that  can  be  found  in  camps,  mora 
dishonest  than  any  pettifogger  who  haunts 
the  tribunals.  The  sanctity  of  their  profes- 
sion has  an  unsanctifying  influence  on  them. 
The  lessons  of  the  nursery,  the  habits  of 
boyhood  and  of  early  youth,  leave  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  avowed  infi- 
dels some  traces  of  religion,  which,  in  sea- 
sons of  mourning  and  of  sickness,  becoma 
plainly  discernible.  But  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  any  such  trace  should  remain  in  the 
mind  of  the  hypocrite  who,  during  many 
years,  is  constantly  going  through  what  he 
considers  as  the  mummery  of  preaching,  say- 
ing mass,  baptizing,  shriving.  When  an  ec- 
clesiastic of  this  sort,  mixes  in  the  contests 
of  men  of  the  world,  he  is  indeed  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but  still  more  to 
be  dreaded  as  an  ally.    From  the  pulpit 
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wbere  he  daily  employs  his  eloquence  to  em- 
bellish what  he  regards  as  fables,  from  the 
altar  whence  he  dauy  looks  down  with  secret 
•com  on  the  prostrate  dupes  who  believe 
that  he  can  turn  a  drop  of  wine  into  blood, 
from  the  confessional  where  he  daily  studies 
with  cold  and  scientific  attention  to  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  guilty  consciences,  he  brings 
to  courts  some  talents  which  may  move  the 
envy  of  the  more  cunning  and  unscrupulous 
of  lay  courtiers ;  a  rare  skiU  in  reading  char- 
acters and  in  managing  tempers,  a  rare  art 
of  dissimulation,  a  rare  dexterity  in  insinu- 
ating what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm  or  to  pro- 
pose in  explicit  terms.  There  are  two  feel- 
ings which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled 
layman  from  becoming  utterly  depraved  and 
despicable,  domestic  feeling,  and  chivalrous 
feelmg.  His  heart  may  be  softened  by  the 
endearments  of  a  family.  His  pride  may 
revolt  from  the  thought  of  doing  what  does 
not  become  a  gentleman.  But  neither  with 
the  domestic  feeHng  nor  with  the  chivah-ons 
feeling  has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympathy. 
His  gown  excludes  him  from  the  closest  and 
most  tender  of  human  relations,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  dispenses  him  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  fastiionable  code  of  honor.  Such 
a  priest  was  Portocarrero ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  consummate  master  of  his  craft.'' 

Here,  too,  we  have  an  assemblage  of  par- 
ticulars, well  chosen,  well  contrasted,  full  of 
interest,  yet  the  man  Portocarrero  nowhere 
appears.  How  would  Mr.  Ward  or  !Mr. 
Maclise  set  about  a  cartoon  of  which  Car- 
dinal Portocarrero  was  to  be  the  central 
figure  from  the  foregoing  description  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  Lord  Macaulay's  story 
of  Spencer  Cowper  as  likely  to  displease  a 
certain  religious  community.  This  story  is 
of  deep  interest ;  in  its  day  it  shook  society 
like  the  case  of  Yelverton  versus  Yelver- 
ton: — 

*'  At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker 
family  named  Stout.  A  pretty  young  wo- 
man of  this  family  had  lately  sunk  into  a 
melancholy  of  a  kind  not  very  unusual  in 
girls  of  strong  sensibility  and  lively  imagi- 
nation who  are  subject  to  the  restraints  of 
austere  religious  societies.  Her  dress,  her 
looks,  her  gestures,  indicated  the  disturb- 
ance of  her  mind.  She  sometimes  hinted 
her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged. 
She  complained  that  a  canting  waterman 
who  was  one  of  the  brotherhood  had  held 
forth  against  her  at  a  meeting.  She  threat- 
ened to  go  beyond  sea,  to  throw  herself  out 
of  window,  to  drown  herself.  To  two  or 
three  of  her  associates  she  owned  that  she 
was  in  love ;  and  on  one  occasion  she  plainly 
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said  that  the  man  whom  she  loved  was  one 
whom  she  never  could  marry.  In  fSact,  the 
object  of  her  fondness  was  Spencer  Cowper, 
who  was  already  married.  She  at  length 
wrote  to  him  in  language  which  she  never 
would  have  used  if  her  intellect  had  not  been 
disordered.  He,  like  an  honest  man,  took 
no  advantage  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind, 
and  did  his  best  to  avoid  her.  His  prudence 
mortified  her  to  such  a  degree  that  on  one 
occasion  she  went  into  fits.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  that  he  should  see  her,  when 
he  came  to  Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes  of 
1699.  For  he  had  been  entrusted  with  some 
money  which  was  due  to  her  on  mortgage. 
He  called  on  her  for  this  purpose  late  one 
evening,  and  delivered  a  bag  of  gold  to  her. 
She  pressed  him  to  be  the  guest  of  her  fam- 
ily; but  he  excused  himself  and  retired. 
The  next  morning  she  was  found  dead  among 
the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the  stream  called 
the  Priory  River."    • 

The  coroner's  jury  found  that  Miss  Stout 
had  destroyed  herself  in  a  fit  of  temporary 
insanity ;  but  the  Stout  family  was  not  sat^ 
isfied  with  their  verdict.  As  Lord  Macau- 
lay  puts  it,  "  her  family  was  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit that  she  had  shortened  her  own  life,  and 
looked  about  for  somebody  who  might  be 
accused  of  murdering  her."  At  all  events, 
their  suspicions  fell  upon  the  man  who  had 
last  been  with  her,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  been  her  lover,  and  who  certainly 
could  not  have  been  her  lover  without  being 
also  a  villain.  They  got  some  evidence» 
such  as  it  was : — 

''It  chanced  that  two  attorneys  and  a 
scrivener,  who  had  come  down  from  town  to 
the  Hertford  assizes,  had  been  overheard,  on 
that  unhappy  night,  talking  over  their  wine 
about  the  charms  and  flirtations  of  the 
handsome  Quaker  girl,  in  the  light  way  in 
which  such  subjects  are  sometimes  discussed 
even  at  the  circuit  tables  and  mess  tables  of 
our  more  refined  generation.  Some  wild 
words,  susceptible  of  a  double  meaning, 
were  used  about  the  way  in  which  she  had 
jilted  one  lover,  and  the  way  in  which  an- 
other lover  would  punish  her  for  her  co- 
quetry. On  no  better  grounds  than  these, 
her  relations  ima^ned  that  Spencer  Cowper 
had,  with  the  assistance  of  these  three  re- 
tainers of  the  law,  strangled  her,  and  thrown 
her  corpse  into  the  water.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  of  the  crime.  There  was 
no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  accused  had 
any  motive  to  commit  such  a  crime ;  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  had 
an^  connection  with  the  persons  wno  were 
said  to  be  his  accomplices.    One  of  those 
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persoiro,  indeed,  be  had  never  seen.  But  no 
story  is  too  absurd  to  be  imposed  on  minds 
bliudcd  by  religious  and  political  fanaticism. 
The  Qualcers  and  the  Tories  joined  to  raise 
a  formidable  clamor.  The  Quakers  had,  in 
those  days,  no  scruples  about  capital  punish- 
ments. They  would,  indeed,  as  Spencer 
Cowper  said  bitterly,  but  too  truly,  rather 
send  four  innocent  men  to  the  gallows  than 
let  it  be  believed  that  one  who  had  their 
light  within  her  had  committed  suicide. 
The  Tories  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  win- 
ning two  seats  from  the  Whigs.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  divided  between  Stouts  and 
Cowpers.  At  the  summer  assizes,  Hertford 
was  crowded  with  anxious  faces  from  Lon- 
don, and  from  parts  of  England  more  dis- 
tant than  London.  The  prosecution  was 
conducted  with  a  malignity  and  unfairness 
which  to  us  seems  almost  incredible ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant 
judge  of  the  twelve  was  on  the  bench. 
Cowper  defended  himself  and  those  who 
were  said  to  be  his  accomplices  with  admira- 
ble ability  and  self-possession.  His  brother, 
much  more  distressed  than  himself,  sat  near 
him  through  the  lon^  agony  of  that  day.  The 
case  against  the  prisoners  rested  cluefly  on 
the  vu%ar  error  that  a  human  body,  found, 
as  this  poor  girl's  body  had  been  found, 
floating  in  water,  must  have  been  thrown 
into  the  water  while  still  alive.  To  prove 
this  doctrine,  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
called  medical  practitioners,  of  whom  noth- 
ing is  now  known  except  that  some  of  them 
had  been  active  against  the  Whigs  at  Hert- 
ford elections.  To  confirm  the  evidence  of 
these  gentlemen,  two  or  three  sailors  were 
put  into  the  witness-box.  On  the  other 
side,  appeared  an  array  of  men  of  science 
whose  names  are  still  remembered.  Among 
them  was  William  Cowper,  not  a  kinsman 
of  the  defendant,  but  tne  most  celebrated 
anatomist  that  England  had  then  produced. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dvnasty  il- 
lustrious in  the  history  of  science,  for  he  was 
the  teacher  of  William  Cheselden,  and  Wil- 
liam Chcselden  was  the  teacher  of  John  Hun- 
ter. On  the  same  side  appeared  Samuel 
Garth,  who,  among  the  physicians  of  the 
capital,  had  no  rival  except  RadcUffe  and 
Huns  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent 
Museum  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
country.  The  attempt  of  the  prosecutors  to 
make  the  superstitions  of  the  forecastle  evi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the 
lives  of  men  was  treated  bv  these  philoso- 
phers with  just  disdain.  The  stupid  judge 
asked  Garth  what  he  could  say  in  answer  to 
the  testimony  of  the  seamen.  '  My  lord,' 
replied  Garth, '  I  sa^r  that  thev  are  mistaken. 
I  will  flhd  seamen  in  abundance  to  swear 
that  they  have  known  whistling  raise  the 
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wind.*  The  iury  found  the  prisoners  Not 
Guilty ;  and  the  report  carried  back  to  Lon- 
don by  persons  who  had  been  present  at  the 
trial  was  that  everybody  applauded  the  ver- 
dict, and  that  even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  be 
convinced  of  their  error. 

**  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malev- 
olence of  the  defeated  party  soon  revived 
in  all  its  energy.  The  lives  of  the  four  men 
who  had  just  been  absolved  were  again  at- 
tacked by  means  of  the  most  absurd  and 
odious  proceeding  known  to  our  old  law,  the 
appeal  of  murder.  This  attack,  too,  failed. 
Every  artifice  of  chicane  was  at  length  ex- 
hausted i  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  disap- 
pointed sect  and  the  disappointed  faction 
except  to  calumniate  those  whom  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a 
succession  of  hbels,  Spencer  Cowper  was 
held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  public 
But  the  public  did  him  justice.  He  rose  to 
high  eminence  in  his  profession :  he  at  length 
took  his  seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the 
judicial  bench,  and  there  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  humanity  which  he  never  failed 
to  show  to  unhappy  men  who  stood,  as  he 
had  once  stood,  at  the  bar.  Many  who 
seldom  trouble  themselves  about  pedigrees 
may  be  interested  by  learning  that  he  was 
the  grandfather  of  that  excellent  man  and 
excellent  poet  William  Cowper,  whose  writ- 
ings have  long  been  pecuharly  loved  and 
prized  by  members  of  the  religious  com- 
munity which,  under  a  strong  delusion, 
sought  to  slay  his  innocent  progenitor." 

In  a  note  to  this  passage.  Lord  Macaulay 
expresses  his  surprise  that  no  one  of  Cow- 
per's  many  biographers,  nor  even  Cowper 
himself,  refers  to  this  story  about  his  grand- 
father— a  fact  at  which  we  cannot  pretend 
to  share  in  any  part  of  his  lordship's  sur- 
prise. Cowper  himself  would  be  extremely 
unlikely  to  recall  such  a  circumstance  as 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  tried  for  mur* 
der.  Southey,  Chalmers,  and  Co.  probably 
never  heard  the  romantic  and  unpleasant 
tale. 

No  less  romantic  is  the  story  of  Lord 
Clancarty  and  his  young  wife,  which  is  told 
by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  best  style : — 

"  In  the  case  of  one  great  ofiender  there 
were  some  circumstances  which  attracted 
general  interest,  and  which  might  furnish 
a  good  subject  to  a  novelist  or  dramatist. 
Near  fourteen  years  before  the  time,  Sun- 
derland, then  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles 
the  Second,  had  married  his  daughter  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spencer  to  Donough  Macarthy, 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  lord  of  an  immense 
domain  in  Munster.    Both  the  bridegroom 
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and  the  bride  were  mere  children,  the  bride- 
groom  only  fifteen,  the  bride  only  eleven.  ^ 
After  the  ceremony  they  were  separated; 
and  many  years  full  of  strange  Ticissitudes 
elapsed  before  they  met  again.  The  boy 
soon  visited  his  estate  in  Ireland.  He  had 
been  bred  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  his  opinions  and  his  practice  were 
loose.  He  found  himself  among  kinsmen 
who  were  zealous  Roman  Catholics.  A 
Boman  Catholic  king  was  on  the  throne. 
To  turn  Roman  Catholic  was  the  best  rec- 
ommendation to  favor  both  at  Whitehall 
and  at  Dublin  Castle.  Clancarty  speedily 
changed  his  religion,  and  from  a  dissolute 
Protestant  became  a  dissolute  papist.  After 
the  Revolution  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
James ;  sate  in  the  Celtic  Parliament  which 
met  at  the  King's  Inns  j  commanded  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Celtic  army ;  was  forced  to  sur- 
render himself  to  Marlborough  at  Cork ;  was 
sent  to  England,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  The  Clancarty  estates,  which  were 
supposed  to  yield  a  rent  of  not  much  less 
than  ten  thousand  a  year,  were  confiscated. 
Thev  were  charged  with  an  annuity  to  the 
earrs  brother,  and  with  another  annuity  to 
his  wife :  but  the  greater  part  was  bestowed 
by  the  king  on  Lord  Woodstock,  the  eldest 
son  of  Portland.  During  some  time,  the 
prisoner's  life  was  not  safe.  For  the  popu- 
lar voice  accused  him  of  outrages  for  which 
the  utmost  license  of  civil  war  would  not 
furnish  a  plea.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threat- 
ened with  an,  appeal  of  murder  by  the  widow 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  had  been 
put  to  death  during  the  troubles.  After 
passing  three  years  in  confinement,  Clan- 
carty made  his  escape  to  the  Continent,  was 
graciously  received  at  St.  Germains,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps 
of  Irish  refugees.  When  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  had  put  an  end  to  the  hope  that  the 
banished  dynasty  would  be  restored  by  for- 
eign arms,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  mi^ht 
be  able  to  make  his  peace  with  the  En^hsh 
government.  But  he  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed. The  interest  of  his  wife's  family 
was  undoubtedly  more  than  sufiicient  to  ob- 
tain a  pardon  for  him.  But  on  that  interest 
he  could  not  reckon.  The  selfish,  base, 
covetous  father-in-law  was  not  at  all  desirous 
to  have  a  high-bom  beggar  and  the  posterity 
of  a  high-bom  beggar  to  maintain.  The 
ruling  passion  of  the  brother-in-law  was  a 
stern  and  acrimonious  party  spirit.  He 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  was  so  nearly 
connected  with  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  would  with 
pleasure  have  seen  the  odious  tie  severed 
even  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  There 
was  one,  however,  from  whom  the  ruined, 
expatriated,   proscribed    young    nobleman 


might  hope  to  find  a  kind  reception.  He 
stole  across  the  Channel  in  disguise,  pre- 
sented himself  at  Sunderland's  door,  and 
requested  to  see  Lady  Clancarty.  He  was 
charged,  he  said,  with  a  message  to  her 
from  her  mother,  who  was  then  Tying  on  a 
sick-bed  at  Windsor.  By  this  fiction  he 
obtained  admission,  made  himself  known  to 
his  wife,  whose  thoughts  had  probably  been 
constantly  fixed  on  him  during  many  years, 
and  prevailed  on  her  to  give  nim  the  most 
tender  proofs  of  an  afiection  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  man.  The  secret 
was  soon  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  wait- 
ing woman.  Spencer  learned  tnat  very  night 
that  his  sister  nad  admitted  her  husband  to 
her  apartment.  The  fanatical  young  Whig, 
bummg  with  animosity  which  he  mistook 
for  virtue,  and  eager  to  emulate  the  Corin- 
thian who  assassinated  his  brother,  and  the 
Roman  who  passed  sentence  of  death  on  his 
son,  fiew  to  Vernon's  office,  gave  information 
that  the  Irish  rebel,  who  had  once  already 
escaped  from  custody,  was  in  hiding  hard 
by,  and  procured  a  warrant  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers.  Clancarty  was  found  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  and  dragged  to  the  Tower.  She 
followed  him  and  implored  permission  to 
partake  his  cell.  These  events  produced  a 
great  stir  throughout  the  society  of  London. 
Sunderland  professed  everywhere  that  he 
heartily  approved  of  his  son's  conduct :  but 
the  public  had  made  up  its  mind  about 
Sunaerland's  veracity,  and  paid  very  little 
attention  to  his  professions  on  this  or  on 
any  other  subject.  In  general,  honorable 
men  of  both  parties,  whatever  might  be 
their  opinion  of  Clancarty,  felt  great  com- 

Eassion  for  his  mother  who  was  dying  of  a 
roken  heart,  and  his  poor  young  wife  who 
was  begging  piteously  to  be  admitted  within 
the  Traitor's  gate.  Devonshire  and  Bed- 
ford joined  with  Ormond  to  ask  for  mercy. 
The  aid  of  a  still  more  powerful  intercessor 
was  called  in.  Lady  Russell  was  esteemed 
by  the  king  as  a  valuable  friend ;  she  was 
venerated  by  the  nation  generally  as  a  saint, 
the  widow  of  a  mart)'r:  and,  when  she 
deigned  to  solicit  favors,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  she  should  solicit  in  vain. 
She  naturally  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for 
the  unhappy  couple,  who  were  parted  by 
the  walls  of  that  gloomy  old  fortress  in 
which  she  had  herself  exchanged  the  last 
sad  endearments  with  one  whose  image  was 
never  absent  from  her.  She  took  Lady 
Clancarty  with  her  to  the  palace,  obtained 
access  to  William,  and  put  a  petition  into 
his  hand.  Clancarty  was  pardoned  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom 
and  never  return  to  it.  A  pension  was 
granted  to  him,  small  when  comp^ed  with 
the  magnificent  inheritance  which  he  hiid 
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forfeited,  but  quite  Bufficient  to  enable  him 
to  live  like  a  gentleman  on  the  Continent. 
He  retired,  accompanied  by  his  Elizabeth, 
to  Altona." 

Such  Btories  as  the  above  sample  make 
this  volume  of  fragments  very  pleasant  read- 
ing. 

On  the  Darien  scheme,  and  on  the  Scot- 
tish character  in  connection  with  it,  we  have 
this  stately  and  elaborate  paragraph : — 

"  That  the  Scotch  are  a  people  eminently 
intelligent,  wary,  resolute,  and  self-possessed 
is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observa- 
tion. That  they  are  a  people  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  dangerous  fits  of  passion  and  delu- 
sions of  the  imagination  is  less  generally 
acknowledged,  but  is  not  less  true.  The 
whole  kingdom  seemed  to  have  gone  mad. 
Paterson  had  acquired  an  influence  resem- 
bling rather  that  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  that  of  a  Mahomet,  that  of  a  Joseph 
Smith,  than  that  of  a  commercial  projector. 
Blind  faith  in  a  religion,  fanatical  zeal  for  a 
religion,  are  too  common  to  astonish  us. 
But  such  faith  and  zeal  seem  strangely  out 
of  place  in  the  transactions  of  the  money 
market.  It  is  true  that  we  are  judging  after 
the  event  But  before  that  event  materials 
sufficient  for  the  forming  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment were  within  the  reach  of  all  who  cared 
to  use  them.  It  seems  incredible  that  men 
of  sense,  who  had  only  a  vague  and  general 
notion  of  Paterson's  scheme,  should  have 
etaiied  every  thing  on  the  success  of  that 
scheme.  It  seems  more  incredible  still  that 
men  to  whom  the  details  of  that  scheme  had 
been  confided  should  not  have  looked  into 
any  of  the  common  books  of  histor]^  or  geog- 
raphy in  which  an  account  of  Darien  might 
have  been  found,  and  should  not  have  asked 
themselves  the  simple  question,  whether 
Spain  was  likely  to  endure  a  Scotch  colony 
in  the  heart  of  her  Transatlantic  dominions. 
It  was  notorious  that  she  claimed  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  isthmus  on  specious,  nay  on 
solid,  grounds.  A  Spaniard  had  been  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  coast  of  Darien.  A 
Spaniard  had  built  a  town  and  established 
a  ffovemment  on  that  coast  A  Spaniard 
had,  with  great  labor  and  peril,  crossed  the 
mountainous  neck  of  land,  had  seen  rolling 
beneath  him  the  vast  Pacific,  never  before 
revealed  to  European  eyes,  had  descended, 
sword  in  hand,  into  the  waves  up  to  his 
girdle,  and  had  there  solemnly  taken  pos- 
session of  sea  and  shore  in  the  name  of  the 
crown  of  Castile.  It  was  true  that  the  renon 
which  Paterson  described  as  a  paradise  nad 
been  found  by  the  first  Castilian  settlers  to 
be  a  land  of  misery  and  death.  The  poison- 
ous air,  exhaled  from  rank  jungle  and  stag- 
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nant  water,  had  compelled  them  to  remove 
to  the  neighboring  haven  of  Panama ;  and 
the  Red  Indians  had  been  contemptuously 
permitted  to  live  after  their  own  fashion  on 
the  pestilential  soil.  But  that  soil  was  still 
considered,  and  might  well  be  considered, 
by  Spain  as  her  own.  In  manv  countries 
tiiere  were  tracts  of  morass,  of"^  mountain, 
of  forest,  in  which  governments  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
maintaining  order,  and  in  which  rude  tribes 
enjoyed  by  connivance  a  kind  of  indepen- 
dence. It  was  not  necessary  for  the  members 
of  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa 
and  the  Indies  to  look  very  far  for  an  exam- 
ple. In  some  highland  districts,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  Edinburgh,  dwelt 
clans  which  had  always  regeirded  the  author- 
ity of  king.  Parliament,  Privy  Council  and 
Court  of  Session,  quite  as  little  as  the  ab- 
original population  of  Darien  regarded  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  viceroys  and  audi- 
ences. X  et  it  would  surely  have  been  thought 
an  outrageous  violation  of  public  law  in  the 
king  of  Spain  to  take  possession  of  Appin 
and  Lochaber.  And  would  it  be  a  less  out* 
rageous  violation  of  public  law  in  the  Scots 
to  seize  on  a  province  in  the  very  centre  of 
his  possessions,  on  the  plea  that  this  prov- 
ince was  in  the  same  state  in  which  Appin 
and  Lochaber  had  been  during  centuries." 

The  dishonesty  of  the  Scotch  is  still  far- 
ther exposed : — 

*'  So  grossly  unjust  was  Peterson's  scheme; 
and  yet  it  was  less  unjust  than  impolitic. 
Torpid  as  Spain  had  become,  there  was  still 
one  point  on  which  she  was  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive. The  slightest  encroachment  of  any 
other  European  power  even  on  the  outskirts 
of  her  American  dominions  sufficed  to  dis- 
turb her  repose  and  to  brace  her  paralyzed 
nerves.  To  imagine  that  she  would  tamely 
suffer  adventures  from  one  of  the  most  in- 
significant kingdoms  of  the  Old  World  to 
form  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of  her  em- 
pire, within  a  day's  sail  of  Portobello  on  one 
side  and  of  Carthagena  on  the  other,  was 
ludicrously  absurd.  She  would  have  been 
just  as  likely  to  let  them  take  possession  of 
the  EscuriaL  It  was,  therefore,  evident  that, 
before  the  new  Company  could  even  begin 
its  commercial  operations,  there  must  bo  a 
war  with  Spain  and  a  complete  triumph  over 
Spain.  Wnat  means  had  the  Company  of 
wa^n^  such  a  war,  and  what  chance  of 
achieving  such  a  triumph?  The  ordinary 
revenue  of  Scotland  in  time  of  peace  was  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  thousand  a  year. 
The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  to  the 
crown  during  the  war  with  France  had 
amounted  perhaps  to  as  much  more.  Spain, 
it  ia  true,  was  no  longer  the  Spain  of  ravia 
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and  Lepanto.  Bat,  even  in  her  decay,  she 
possessed  in  Europe  resources  which  ex- 
ceeded thirty-fold  those  of  Scotland;  and 
in  America,  where  the  struggle  must  take 
place,  the  disproportion  was  still  greater. 
The  Spanish  fleets  and  arsenals  were  doubt- 
less in  wretched  condition.  But  there  were 
Spanish  fleets ;  there  were  Spanish  arsenals. 
Tne  galleons,  which  sailed  every  year  from 
SeTille  to  the  neighborhood  of  Darien,  and 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Darien  back  to 
Seville,  were  in  tolerable  condition,  and 
fomred,  by  themselves,  a  considerable  arma- 
ment. Scotland  had  not  a  single  ship  of  the 
line,  nor  a  single  dockyard  where  sucn  a  ship 
could  be  built.  A  marine  sufficient  to  over- 
power that  of  Spain  must  be,  not  merely 
equipped  and  manned,  but  created.  An 
armed  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  isthmus 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  viceroyalties 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  must  be  sent  over  five 
thousand  miles  of  ocean.  What  was  the 
charge  of  such  an  expedition  likely  to  be  P 
Oliver  had,  in  the  preceding  generation, 
wrested  a  West  Indian  island  from  Spain ; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this,  Oliver,  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  administration 
of  war,  who  wasted  nothing,  and  who  was 
excellently  served,  had  been  forced  to  spend, 
in  a  single  year,  on  his  navy  alone,  twenty 
tiroes  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Scotland ;  and, 
since  his  days,  war  had  been  constantly  be- 
coming more  and  more  costly.  It  was  plain 
that  Scotland  could  not  alone  support  the 
charge  of  a  contest  with  the  enemy  whom 
Faterson  was  bent  on  provoking.  And 
what  assistance  was  she  likely  to  have  from 
abroad  ?  Undoubtedly  the  vast  colonial  em- 
pire and  the  narrow  colonial  policy  of  Spain 
were  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  more 
than  one  great  maritime  power.  But  there 
was  no  great  maritime  power  which  would  not 
far  rather  have  seen  the  isthmus  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  in  the  hands  of 
Spain  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Darien  Com- 
pany. Lewis  could  not  but  dread  whatever 
tended  to  aggrandize  a  state  governed  by 
William.  To  Holland  the  East  India  trade 
was  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  She  had  been 
the  chief  gainer  by  the  discoveries  of  Gama ; 
and  it  might  be  expected  that  she  would  do 
all  that  could  be  done  by  craft,  and,  if  need 
were,  by  violence,  rather  than  sufiier  any  ri- 
val to  be  to  her  what  she  has  been  to  Ven- 
ice. England  remained ;  and  Paterson  was 
sanffuine  enou^  to  flatter  himself  that  Eng- 
land might  be  induced  to  lend  her  powerful 
aid  to  the  Company.  He  and  Lord  Bel- 
haven  repaired  to  London,  opened  an  office 
in  Clement's  Lane,  formed  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors auxiliary  to  the  Central  Board  at 
Edinburgh,  and  invited  the  capitalists  of  the 
Boyal  j^change  to  subscribe  for  the  stock 
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which  had  not  been  reserved  for  Scotchmen 
resident  in  Scotland.  A  few  moneyed  men 
were  allured  by  the  bait :  but  the  (Uamor  of 
the  city  was  loud  |ind  menacing ;  and  from 
the  city  a  feeling  of  indignation  spread  fast 
through  the  country.  In  this  feeling  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  large  mixture  of  eviL 
National  antipathy  operated  on  some  minds, 
religious  antipathy  on  others.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  anger  which  Pat- 
erson's  schemes  excited  throughout  the  south 
of  the  island  was,  in  the  main^  just  and  rea- 
sonable. Though  it  was  not  generally  known 
in  what  precise  spot  his  colony  was  to  be 
planted,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he 
intended  to  occupy  some  part  of  America ; 
and  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  that  such 
occupation  would  be  resisted.  There  would 
be  a  maritime  war ;  and  such  a  war  Scotland 
had  no  means  of  carrying  on.  The  state  of 
her  finances  was  such  that  she  must  be  quite 
unable  to  fit  out  even  a  single  squadron  of 
moderate  size.  Before  the  conflict  had 
lasted  three  months,  she  would  have  nei- 
ther money  nor  credit  left.  These  things 
were  obvious  to  every  cofiee-house  politician^ 
and  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  men  so  able  and 
we*l  informed  as  some  who  sate  in  the  Privy 
Council  and  Parliament  at  Edinburgh.  In 
one  way  only  could  the  conduct  of  these 
schemers  be  explained.  They  meant  to 
make  a  dupe  and  a  tool  of  the  Southron. 
The  two  British  kingdoms  were  so  closely 
connected,  physically  and  politically,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  one  of  them  to  be 
at  peace  with  a  power  with  which  the  other 
was  at  war.  If  the  Scotch  drew  King  Wil- 
liam into  a  quarrel  England  must,  from  re- 
gard to  her  own  digmty  which  was  bound 
up  with  his,  support  him  in  it.  She  was  to 
be  tricked  into  a  bloody  and  expensive  con- 
test in  the  event  of  which  she  had  no  inter- 
est ;  nay,  into  a  contest  in  which  victory 
would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  her  than  de- 
feat. She  was  to  lavish  her  wealth  and  the 
lives  of  her  seamen,  in  order  that  a  set  of 
cunning  foreigners  might  enjoy  a  monopoly 
by  which  she  would  be  the  chief  sufierer. 
She  was  to  conquer  and  defend  provinces 
for  this  Scotch  Corporation ;  and  her  reward 
was  to  be  that  her  merchants  were  to  be  un- 
dersold, her  customers  decoyed  away,  her 
exchequer  beggared.  There  would  be  an  end 
to  the  disputes  between  the  old  East  India 
Company  and  the  new  East  India  Company ; 
for  both  Companies  would  be  ruined  alike. 
The  two  great  springs  of  revenue  would  be 
dried  up  together.  What  would  be  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  customs,  what  of  the  excise, 
when  the  vast  magaaines  of  sugar,  rum,  to- 
bacco, oofFee,  chocolate,  tea,  spices,  silks, 
muslins,  all  duty  free,  should  be  formed 
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along  tbe  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  of  the 
Clvdc,  and  along  the  horder  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Esk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  ^Vhat 
army,  what  fleet,  would  be  sufficient  to  nro- 
tect  the  interests  of  the  government  and  iof 
the  fair  trader  when  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  should  be  turned  into  one  great 
smuggling  establishment.  Paterson's  plan 
was  simply  this,  that  England  should  first 
spend  millions  in  defence  of  the  trade  of  his 
company,  and  should  then  be  plundered  of 
twice  as  many  millions  by  means  of  that 
very  trade." 

We  have  spoken  of  Lord  Macaulay's  ten- 
dency to  moralize  and  sermonize,  not  so 
much  by  way  of  objection  as  by  way  of  char- 
acterization. The  sermon,  when  we  get  it, 
is  always  eloquent,  and  the  moral  is  very  of- 
ten sagacious  and  suggestive.  We  have  a 
capital  example  in  the  whole  presentation  of 
Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halifax.  At  the 
moment  when  this  favorite  of  fortune  is 
about  to  fall  before  his  enemies,  we  are 
told:— 

"  Great  wealth,  suddenly  acquired,  is  not 
often  enjoyed  with  moderation,  dij^ity,  and 
good  taste.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible 
that  there  may  have  been  some  small  foun- 
dation for  the  extravagant  stories  with  which 
malccontent  pamphleteers  amused  the  leisure 
of  malccontent  squires.  In  such  stories  Mon- 
tague played  a  conspicuous  part.  He  con- 
trived, it  was  said,  to  be  at  once  as  rich  as 
Croesus  and  as  riotous  as  Mark  Antonv.  His 
stud  and  his  cellar  were  beyond  all  price. 
His  very  lacquevs  turned  up  their  noses  at 
claret.  He  and  his  confederates  were  de- 
scribed as  spending  the  immense  sums  of 
which  they  had  plundered  the  public  in  ban- 
quets of  four  courses,  such  as  Lucullus  might 
have  eaten  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo.  A  supper 
for  twelve  Whigs,  enriched  oy  jobs,  grants, 
bribes,  luckv  purchases  and  lucky  sales  of 
stock,  was  cneap  at  eighty  pounds.  At  the 
end  of  every  course  all  the  fine  linen  on  the 
table  was  changed.  Those  who  saw  the  pyr- 
amids of  choice  wild  fowl  imagined  that  the 
entertainment  had  been  prepared  for  fifty 
epicures  at  least.  Only  six  birds'  nests  from 
the  Nicobar  Islands  were  to  be  had  in  Lon- 
don :  and  all  the  six,  bought  at  an  enormous 
price,  were  smokine  in  soup  on  the  board. 
These  fables  were  destitute  alike  of  proba- 
bility and  of  evidence.  But  Grub  Street 
could  devise  no  fable  injurious  to  Montague 
which  was  not  certain  to  find  credence  in 
more  than  half  the  manor  houses  and  vicar- 
ages of  England." 

Of  coarse,  this  hatred  of  Grub  Street  tow- 
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ards  the  great  financier  has  to  be  explained, 
and  the  morals  of  such  an  antagonism  be- 
tween the  wretched  scribblers  and  the  man 
of  genius  has  to  be  put  in  a  powerful  light, 
which  is  done  very  much  to  the  disadvan* 
tage  and  dismay  of  Grub  Street : — 

"It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who 
loved  literature  passionately,  and  rewarded 
literary  merit  munificently,  should  have  beei^ 
more  savagely  reviled  both  in  prose  and 
verse  than  almost  any  other  politician  in  our 
history.  But  there  is  really  no  cause  for 
wonder.  A  powerful,  liberal,  and  discern- 
ing protector  of  genius  is  very  likely  to  be 
mentioned  with  honor  long  after  his  death, 
but  is  very  likely  also  to  be  most  brutally 
libelled  during  his  life.  In  every  age  there 
will  be  twenty  bad  writers  for  one  good  one ; 
and  every  bad  writer  will  think  himself  a 
good  one.  A  ruler  who  neglects  all  men  of 
letters  alike  does  not  wound  the  self-love  of 
any  man  of  letters.  But  a  ruler  who  shows 
favor  to  the  few  men  of  letters  who  deserve 
it  inflicts  on  the  many  the  miseries  of  dis- 
appointed hope,  of  aflronted  pride,  of  jeal- 
ousy cruel  as  the  grave.  All  the  rage  of  a 
multitude  of  authors,  irritated  at  once  by 
the  sting  of  want  and  by  the  sting  of  vanity, 
is  directed  against  the  unfortunate  patron. 
It  is  true  that  the  thanks  and  eulogies  of 
those  whom  he  has  befriended  will  be  re- 
membered when  the  invectives  of  those 
whom  he  has  neglected  are  forgotten. 
But  in  his  own  time  the  obloquy  will  prob- 
ably make  as  much  noise  and  find  as  mudi 
credit  as  the  paneg}Tic.  The  name  of  Mse- 
cenas  has  been  made  immortal  by  Horace 
and  Virgil,  and  is  popularly  used  to  desig- 
nate an  accomplished  statesman,  who  lives 
in  close  intimacy  with  the  greatest  poets  and 
wits  of  his  time,  and  heaps  benefits  on  them 
with  the  most  delicate  generosity.  But  it 
may  well  be  suspected  that,  if  the  verses  of 
Aipinus  and  Fannius,  of  Bavins  and  Mte- 
vius,  had  come  down  to  us,  we  might  see 
Mtecenas  represented  as  the  most  niggardly 
and  tasteless  of  human  beings,  nay,  as  a  man 
who,  on  system,  neglected  and  persecuted* 
all  intellectual  superiority.  It  is  certain 
that  Montague  was  thus  represented  by  con- 
temporary scribblers.  They  told  the  w^orld 
in  essays,  in  letters,  in  dialogues,  in  ballads, 
that  he  would  do  nothing  for  anybody  with- 
out being  paid  either  in  money  or  in  some 
vile  services;  that  he  not  only  never  re- 
warded merit,  but  hated  it  whenever  he  saw 
it ;  that  he  practised  the  meanest  arts  for  the 
purpose  of  depressing  it ;  that  those  whom 
ne  protected  and  enriched  were  not  men  of 
ability  and  virtue,  but  wretches  distinguished 
only  by  their  sycophancy  and  their  Tow  de- 
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baucheries.  And  this  was  said  of  the  man 
who  made  the  fortune  of  Joseph  Addison 
and  of  Isaac  Newton." 

Of  course,  there  is  a  splendid  exaggeration 
in  all  this.  Many  of  those  who  attacked 
Montagu  wercT  his  equals  in  parts  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  it  is  quite  gratuitous  to  say,  that 
Montagu  made  the  fortunes  of  Joseph  Addi- 
son and  Isaac  Newton.  He  was  certainly 
open  to  the  attacks  of  his  malignant  and  un- 
relenting enemies.  But,  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
eyes,  some  men  can  do  no  wrong,  other 
men  can  do  nothing  right.  Somers  is  all 
light ;  ChurchiU  all  shade.  We  see  them  in 
these  pages  as  we  find  them  in  the  party 
pamphlets  of  their  day ;  for  Lord  Macaulay 
was  a  politician  before  he  became  an  histo- 
rian ;  and  he  fights  for  his  side  like  the  hot- 
test writer  in  the  contemporary  newspapers. 
King  William's  coarseness,  cruelty,  and  sen- 
suality are  passed  without  reproof.  When 
Louis  proposes  to  himself  to  offer  William 
a  pension,  on  condition  of  his  entering  into 
a  new  treaty  of  Dover  and  dismissing  his 
troublesome  and  niggardly  Parliament  for 
good,  Lord  Macaulay  considers  it  "  a  signif- 
icant circumstance.''  He  spends  no  with- 
ering sarcasm  on  the  long  descent  in  virtue 
which  laid  William  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  capable  of  such  an  act  of  political 
treachery  and  personal  corruption.  Sup- 
pose the  French  king  had  proposed  to  him- 
self to  buy  up  Marlborough ! 

This  volume,  which  suggests  so  many  top- 
ics of  interest,  closes  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared sketch  of  Williani's  death — ^finished, 
or  nearly  finished,  we  think,  as  regards  the 
mere  literary  art.  This  sketch  we  transfer 
to  our  pages : — 

"Meanwhile reports  about  the  state  of  the 
king's  health  were  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  alarming.  His  medical  advisers, 
>  both  English  and  Dutch,  were  at  the  end  of 
their  resources.  He  had  consulted  bv  let- 
ter all  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  as  he  was  apprehensive  that  they 
might  return  flattering  answers  if  the v  knew 
who  he  was,  he  had  written  under  feigned 
names.  To  Fagon  he  had  described  himself 
as  a  parish  priest.  Fagon  replied,  somewhat 
bluntly,  that  such  svmptoms  could  have  onlv 
one  meaning,  and  that  the  only  advice  which 
he  had  to  give  to  the  sick  man  was  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  death.  Having  obtained 
this  plain  answer,  William  consulted  Fagon 
again  without  disguise,  and  obtained  some 
prescriptions  whica  were  thought  to  have  a 


little  retarded  the  approach  of  the  inevitable 
hour. 

"But  the  great  king's  days  were  num- 
bered. Headaches  aiid  shivering  fits  re- 
turned on  him  almost  daily.  He  still  rode 
and  even  hunted  i  but  he  had  no  longer  that 
firm  seat  or  that  perfect  command,  of  the 
bridle  for  which  he  had  once  been  renowned. 
Still  all  his  care  was  for  the  future.  The 
filial  respect  and  tenderness  of  Albemarle 
had  been  almost  a  necessary  of  life  to  him. 
But  it  was  of  importance  that  Heinsius 
should  be  fully  informed  both  as  to  the  whole 
plan  of  the  next  campaign  and  as  to  the 
state  of  the  preparations.  Albemarle  was 
in  full  possession  of  the  king's  views  on  these 
subjects.  He  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Hague. 
Heinsius  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  in- 
disposition, which  was  indeed  a  trifie  when 
compared  with  the  maladies  under  which 
William  was  sinking.  But  in  the  nature  of 
William  there  was  none  of  that  selfishness 
which  is  the  too  common  vice  of  invalids. 
On  the  twentieth  of  February  he  sent  to 
Heinsius  a  letter  in  which  he  did  not  even 
allude  to  his  own  sufferings  and  infirmities. 
'I  am,'  he  said,  *  infinitely  concerned  to 
learn  that  your  health  is  not  yet  quite  re- 
established. May  God  be  pleased  to  grant 
you  a  speedv  recovery.  I  am  unalterably 
your  good  uriend,  William.'  Those  were 
the  last  lines  of  that  long  correspondence. 
On  the  twentieth  of  February"  AVilliam  was 
ambling  on  a  favorite  horse,  named  Sorrel, 
through  the  park  of  Hampton  Court.  He 
urged  his  horse  to  strike  into  a  gallop  just  at 
the  spot  where  a  mole  had  been  at  work. 
Sorrel  stumbled  on  the  mole-hill,  and  went 
down  on  his  knees.  The  king  fell  ofl^  and 
broke  his  collar  bone.  The  bone  was  set ; 
and  he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his  coach. 
The  jolting  of  the  rough  roads  of  that  time 
made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  fracture 
again.  ^  To  a  young  and  vigorous  man  such 
an  aceident  would  nave  been  a  trifle.  But 
the  frame  of  William  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  even  the  slightest  shock.  He  felt 
that  his  time  was  short,  and  grieved  with  a 
grief  such  as  only  noble  spirits  feel,  to  think 
that  he  must  leave  hisworlL  but  half  finished. 
It  was  possible  that  he  might  still  live  until 
one  of  hisplans  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. He  had  long  known  that  the  rela- 
tion in  which  England  and  Scotland  stood 
to  each  other  was  at  best  precarious,  and 
often  unfriendly,  and  that  it  might  be  doubted 
whether,  in  an  estimate  of  the  British  power, 
the  resources  of  the  smaller  country  ought 
not  to  be  deducted  from  those  of  the  larger. 
Recent  events  had  proved  that,  without 
doubt,  the  two  kingdoms  could  not  possibly 
continue  for  another  year  to  be  on  the  terms 
on  which  they  had  been  during  the  preceding 
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century,  and  that  there  must  be  between 
them  either  absolute  union  or  deadly  en- 
mity. Their  enmity  would  bring  frightful 
calamities,  not  on  themselves  alone,  but  on 
all  the  civilized  world.  Their  union  would 
be  the  best  security  for  the  prosperity  of 
both,  for  the  internal  tranquiUity  of  the  isl- 
and, for  the  just  balance  of  j>ower  among 
European  states,  and  for  the  immunities  of 
all  Protestant  countries.  On  the  28th  of 
February  the  Commons  listened  with  uncov- 
ered heads  to  the  last  message  that  bore 
William's  sign  manual.  An  unhappy  acci- 
dent, he  told  them,  had  forced  him  to  make 
to  them  in  writing  a  communication  which 
he  would  gladly  have  made  from  the  throne. 
He  had  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  see  an  union  accom- 
plished between  England  and  Scotland.  He 
was  convinced  that  nothing  could  more  con- 
duce to  the  safety  and  happmess  of  both.  He 
should  think  it  his  pecuuar  felicity  if,  before 
the  close  of  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient 
could  be  devised  for  making  the  two  king- 
doms one ;  and  he,  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, recommended  the  question  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Houses. 

"  It  was  resolved  that  the  message  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  Saturday  the 
7  th  of  March.  But  on  the  Ist  of  March 
humors  of  menacing  appearance  showed 
themselves  in  the  king's  knee.  On  the  4th 
of  March  he  was  attacked  bv  fever ;  on  the 
5  th  his  strength  failed  greatly ;  and  on  the 
6th  he  was  scarcely  kept  alive  by  cordials. 
The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money  bill  were 
awaiting  his  assent.  That  assent  ne  felt  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  give  in  person.  He 
therefore  ordered  a  commission  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  signature.  His  hand  was  now 
too  weak  to  form  the  letters  of  his  name, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  a  stamp  should  be 
prepared.  On  the  7th  of  March  the  stamp 
was  ready.  The  lord  keeper  and  the  clerks 
of  the  Parliament  came  according  to  usage, 
to  witness  the  signing  of  the  commission. 
But  they  were  detained  some  hours  in  the 
ante-chamber  while  he  was  in  one  of  the 

1)aroxysms  of  his  malady.  Meanwhile  the 
[louses  were  sitting.  It  was  Saturday,  the 
7th,  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  had  re- 
solved to  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  the  union  with  Scotland.  But  that 
subject  was  not  mentioned.  It  was  known 
that  the  king  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live  *, 
and  the  members  asked  each  other  anxiously 
whether  it  was  likely  that  the  Abjuration 
and  money  bills  would  be  passed  before  he 
died.  After  sitting  long  in  the  expectation 
of  a  message,  the  Commons  adjourned  till 
six  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  William 
had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  put  the 
ttamp  on  the  parchment  which  authorized 


his  commissioners  to  act  for  him.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  Houses  had  assembled, 
Black  Kod  knocked.  The  Commons  were 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  the  com- 
mission was  read,  the  Abjuration  Bill  and 
the  Malt  Bill  became  laws,  and  both  Houses 
adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  following  day.  The  following  day  was 
Sunday.  But  there  was  little  chance  that 
William  would  live  through  the  night.  It 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that,  within 
the  shortest  possible  time  after  his  decease, 
the  successor  designated  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Act  of  Succession  should  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  and  be  publicly  proclaimed  in  the 
Council ;  and  the  most  rigid  Pharisee  in  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners 
could  hardly  deny  that  it  was  lawful  to  save 
the  state  even  on  the  sabbath.  The  king 
meanwhile  was  sinking  fast.  Albemarle 
had  arrived  at  Kensington  from  the  Hague, 
exhausted  by  rapid  travelling.  His  master 
kindly  bade  him  go  to  rest  for  some  hours, 
and  then  summoned  him  to  make  his  report. 
That  report  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
The  states-general  were  in  the  best  temper ; 
the  troops,  the  provisions  and  the  magazines 
were  in  the  best  order.  Every  thine  was  in 
readiness  for  an  early  campaign.  William 
received  the  intelligence  with  the  calmness 
of  a  man  whose  work  was  done.  He  was 
under  no  illusion  as  to  his  danger.  '  I  am 
fast  drawing,'  he  said,  *  to  my  end.'  His 
end  was  worthy  of  his  life.  His  intellect 
was  not  for  a  moment  clouded.  His  forti- 
tude was  the  more  admirable  because  he 
was  not  willing  to  die.  He  had  very  lately 
said  to  one  of  those  whom  he  most  loved: 
*  You  know  that  I  never  feared  deatl) ;  there 
have  been  times  when  I  should  have  wished 
it ;  but,  now  that  this  great  new  prospect  is 
opening  before  me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a 
little  longer.'  Yet  no  w^eakness,  no  queru- 
lousness,  disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that 
noble  career.  To  the  physicians  the  king 
returned  his  thanks  graciously  and  gently. 
'  I  know  that  you  have  done  all  that  skill 
and  learning  could  do  for  me  :  but  the  case 
is  beyond  your  art ;  and  I  submit.'  From 
the  words  which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to 
be  frequently  engaged  in  mental  prayer. 
Burnet  and  Tenison  remained  many  hours 
in  the  sick-room.  He  professed  to  them  his 
firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  received  the  sacrament  from  their 
hands  with  great  seriousness.  The  ante- 
chambers were  crowded  all  night  with  lords 
and  ^rivy  councillors.  He  ordered  several 
!  of  them  to  be  called  in,  and  exerted  himself 
to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind  and 
cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who 
were  admitted  to  his  beside  were  Devon- 
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ehire  and  Ormond.  But  there  were  in  the 
crowd  those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman  could 
feel,  friends  of  his  youth  who  had  been  true 
to  him,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  true, 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ;  who  had 
served  him  with  unalterable  fidelity  when 
his  Secretaries  of  State,  his  Treasury  and 
his  Admiralty  had  betrayed  him ;  who  had 
never  on  any  field  of  battle,  or  in  an  atmos- 
phere tainted  with  loathsome  and  deadly  dis- 
ease, shrunk  from  placing  their  own  lives  in 
jeopardy  to  save  nis,  and  whose  truth  he 
ad  at  the  cost  of  his  own  popularity  re- 
warded with  bounteous  munificence.  He 
strained  his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auver- 
querque  for  the  affectionate  and  loyal  ser- 
vices of  thirty  years.  To  Albemarle  ne  gave 
the  keys  of  his  closet,  and  of  his  private 
drawers.  *  You  know,'  he  said,  *  what  to  do 
with  them.'  By  this  time  he  could  scarcely 
respire.  *  Can  this,'  he  said  to  the  physi- 
cians, Mast  long?'  He  was  told  that  the 
end  was  approaching.  He  swallowed  a  cor- 
dial, and  asked  for  Bentinck.  Those  were 
his  last  articu  late  words.  Bentinck  instantly 
came  to  the  bedside,  bent  down,  and  placed 
his  ear  close  to  the  king's  mouth.  The  lips 
of  the  dying  man  moved ;  but  nothing  could 
be  heard.  The  king  took  the  hand  of  his 
earliest  friend,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his 
heart.  In  that  moment,  no  doubt,  all  that 
had  cast  a  slight  passing  cloud  over  their 
long  and  pure  friendship  was  forgotten.    It 
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was  now  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  gasped 
for  breath.  The  bishops  knelt  down  and 
read  the  commendatory  prayer.  When  it 
ended  William  was  no  more.  When  his  re- 
mains were  laid  out,  it  was  found  that  he 
wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black 
silk  ribbon.  The  lords  in  waiting  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  off.  It  contained  a  gold  ring 
and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mar)\" 

There  is  little  more  to  say  of  these  splen- 
did fragments  from  an  unfulfilled  design. 
Lady  Trevelyan  has  done  very  wisely  in 
leaving  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  The 
form  in  which  they  appear  is  peculiar — ^text 
wholly  detached  from  notes  or  references,  as 
if  they  had  a  separate  and  independent  ex- 
istence in  space.  Thus,  the  statements  now  * 
made  are  utisupported  by  any  thing  like 
originals.  Lord  Macaulay's  plan  was,  to 
compose  his  narrative  without  having  his 
authorities  op^i  before  him,  and,  when  his 
story  was  told,  to  stick  in  the  references 
here  and  there.  Our  glimpse  into  the  se- 
crets of  his  plan  of  composition  may  help 
us  to  understand  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  text.  There  is  a  good  index,  and,  alto- 
gether, this  **  History  of  England  "  is  in  as 
perfect  a  state  as  it  is  now  capable  of  attain- 
ing. 


The  bronze  effigy  of  the  great  Napoleon,  in 
cocked  hat  and  great-coat,  standing  in  his  jack- 
boots on  the  pinnacle  of  the  column  in  tiio  Place 
Vendonjo,  is  doomed  to  descend  from  that  lofty 
eminence.  The  original  design  of  that  pillnr 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  classic  precedent, 
and  as  Trajan  and  Antonius,  in  their  imperial 
corslet  or  civilian  toga,  stood  forth  amid  the 
monuments  of  Roman  grandeur  proudly  sur- 
veying the  aggregate  of  magnificence  ancf  look- 
ing down  on  *tho  busy  Forum  swarming  with 
citizens  over  whom  thoy  kept  watch  and  ward, 
there  was  some  congruity  in  the  conception. 
The  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  erected  in  the  first 
instance,  was  of  marble,  and  robed  in  the  folds 
of  Roman  imperialism.  On  the  entrance  of  tlio 
Cossacks,  and  of  Blucher  in  1814,  a  cang  of 
returned  €mitjr€3  from  London,  pot  valiant  un- 
der the  allied  flag,  procured  a  rope  and  with  a 
long  and  strong  pull,  extending  to  Rue  Rivoli, 
hauled  off  the  marble  from  its  exalted  pediment 
to  be  smashed  on  the  square  below.     Louis 


Philippe,  with  a  taste  as  questionable  as  the 
policy,  stuck  him  up  in  his  present  shape,  tlie 
modem  costume  destroying  all  the  ideal,  and 
changing  an  apotheosis  into  a  sort  of  pillory. 
It  was  remarked  years  ago,  that  seen  from  the 
environs  of  Paris  the  emperor  looked  like  a  be- 
nighted tiler  that  had  lost  his  way  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses.  Napoleon  HI.  inspected  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  studio  of  M.  Dumont,  the 
new  marble  figure,  modelled  on  the  antique, 
which  is  to  replace  the  present  incumbent,  or 
encumbrance. — Gkhe  Paris  Correspondent, 


The  Journal  of  Rome,  of  the  27th  alt.,  an- 
nounces that  the  sum  received  for  Peter's  Pence, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  amounts  to 
2,500,000  scudi  (the  scudo  is  5f.  35c.).  But  it 
adds,  that  this  snm  is  far  outweighed  by  the  vast 
number  of  prayers  that  have  been  offered  np  by 
the  faitliful  **  for  the  triumph  of  the  Church  over 
her  enemies." 
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From  Chambers's  Journal.  ' 
HOW  THE  MONEY  WEARS.       • 

Of  the  way  in  which  money  *'  bumB  a  hole 
in  the  pocket/'  it  is  unneceBsary  to  Bpeak ; 
but  there  is  a  more  imperceptible  yanishing 
than  this,  of  which  none  of  us  are  aware  of 
while  it  is  going  on,  and  which  can  only  be 
detected  by  cumulative  results.  Whenever 
one  coin  rubs  against  another,  a  small  por- 
tion of  metal  leaves  each;  we  can  never 
find,  in  our  pockets,  purses,  or  hands  the 
minute  fragments  thus  abraded,  but  there 
they  are,  whether  we  can  see  them  or  not. 
They  do  wear  away,  and  they  will  wear, 
though  the  action  is  too  slow  to  attract  our 
notice.  It  is  not  an  important  point  in  our 
every-day  life.  A  pound  is  a  pound,  a  shil- 
ling is  a  shilling,  so  long  as  it  will  pass  for 
a  pound's  worth  or  shilling's  worth;  nor 
does  it  matter  to  us  whether  the  coin,  when 
we  part  with  it,  weighs  a  few  grains  less  than 
when  we  obtained  it.  But  when  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  is  the  case  now  and  then, 
finds  it  expedient  to  weigh  all  the  gold  taken 
over  its  counter,  and  to  deduct  something 
for  the  sin  of  '*  light  gold,"  then  we  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  practical  depreciation  of  the 
rubbing  process. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  attention 
of  the  bank  authorities  was  directed  to  this 
subject  appears  to  have  been  in  1787.  The 
silver  coins  were  then  in  a  wretched  state, 
battered,  crooked,  thin,  and  their  devices  al- 
most illegible.  Taking  some  of  the  spec- 
imens at  random,  it  was  found  that  one  Troy 
pound  of  shillings  required  78  to  turn  the 
balance,  whereas  a  pound  of  new  shillings 
numbered  only  62.  A  pound  weight  of  six- 
pences, in  a  similar  way,  required  194— in- 
stead of  124 — thus  showing  how  very  large 
a  quantity  of  silver  had  gone,  somewhere  or 
other,  from  each  coin.  The  loss  in  the  six- 
pences was  greater  than  in  the  shillings, 
partly  because  those  coins  were  thinner,  and 
because  they  changed  hands  more  frequently 
in  the  operations  of  retail  commerce.  The 
crowns  and  half-crowns,  being  less  in  use, 
had  suffered  less;  the  former  had  lost,  on 
an  average,  about  1  in  30,  and  the  latter 
1  -in  14 ;  whereas  the  shillings  had  lost 
weight  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  5,  and  the  six- 
pences 1  in  3.  The  coins  were  allowed  to 
run  their  usual  course,  changing  hands  in 
the  wonderfully  rapid  way  which  English 
commerce  illustrates,  for  a  further  period  of 
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eleven  years.  Large  quantities,  taken  pro- 
miscuously, were  weighed  in  1798.  It  was 
now  found  that  the  shillings  had  suffered  in 
the  usual  way  from  this  hard  work ;  83  of 
them  were  needed  to  make  up  a  Troy  pound, 
instead  of  78,  as  at  the  former  weighing; 
while  201  sixpences  were  required,  instead 
of  194.  The  crowns  and  half-crowns  had 
also  suffered,  though  in  a  smaller  degree. 
Taking  into  accoimt  the  whole  amount  of 
diminution  since  the  first  issue  of  the  bright 
new  coins,  it  was  found  that  the  crowns  had, 
on  an  average,  lost  3  per  cent  of  their  weight, 
the  half-crowns  10  per  cent,  the  shillings  24 
per  cent,  and  the  sixpences  38  per  cent. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  whole  of 
this  loss  was  due  to  legitimate  wear  and 
tear ;  in  fact,  the  bank  directors  knew  that 
it  was  not ;  and  one  of  the  objects  they  had 
in  view  was,  to  determine  in  how  large  a 
degree  they  and  the  people  were  robbed  by 
knavery.  Such  things  are  not  so  much  done 
now ;  but  in  those  days  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm  was  clipped  and  "  sweated  "  in  an 
audacious  way.  It  was  punched  through  the 
middle,  scraped  round  the  edge,  and  other- 
wise shorn  of  its  proper  dimensions  and 
value.  There  were  many  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  know  how  much  of  the  lessening  in 
weight  was  due  to  such  causes,  and  how 
much  to  legitimate  wear  and  tear.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, "  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  coins  of  this  kingdom ;  having,  among 
other  circumstances,  remarked  the  consid- 
erable loss  which  the  gold  cojn  appears  to 
have  sustained  by  wear  within  certain  peri- 
ods ;  and  being  desirous  to  ascertain  whether 
this  loss  was  occasioned  by  any  defect,  either 
in  the  quality  of  the  standard  gold,  or  in  the 
figure  or  impression  of  the  coins."  The 
committee,  whose  labors  were  confined  to 
the  gold  coinage  only,  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Hatchett,  two  | 
distinguished  Fellows  of  the  Hoyal  Society ; 
and  those  savants  were  engaged  on  the  in- 
quiry from  1798  to  1801. 

The  first  problem  undertaken  for  solution 
was  this :  Does  very  soft  and  ductile  gold, 
or  gold  made  as  hard  as  is  compatible  with 
the  processes  of  coining,  suffer  the  most  by 
wear,  under  the  various  circumstances  of 
friction  to  which  coin  is  subjected  in  the 
course  of  circulation?  The  two  philoso- 
phers prepared  a  very  large  scries  of  alloys 
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of  gold  with  baser  metals.  Arsenic,  anti- 
mony, zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  bis- 
muth, lead,  tin,  iron,  platinum,  copper,  sil- 
ver— all  were  tried,  combined  in  various 
proportions  with  the  precious  metal.  They 
next  exposed  these  alloys  to  all  kinds  of  vi- 
cissitudes, to  find  which  bore  themselves 
most  bravely.  Some  of  the  metals  evapo- 
rated too  much  when  heated;  some  were 
badly  colored;  some  too  brittle;  some  too 
soft.  The  worst  of  all  the  alloys  were  found 
to  be  those  in  which  the  gold  was  combined 
with  bismuth,  lead,  or  antimony;  while  the 
best  of  all  was  that  which  the  united  opin- 
ions of  the  governments  of  Europe  had 
already  determined  as  the  most  appropri- 
ate—  namely,  a  small  admixture  of  sil- 
ver with  the  pure  gold.  The  philosophers 
rubbed  away  for  months,  to  see  which  alloy 
bore  the  ordeal  most  unflinchingly.  They 
fixed  twenty-eight  pieces  in  a  frame,  and 
rubbed  them  with  twenty-eight  similar 
pieces  fixed  in  another  frame.  This  rub- 
bing was  continued  for  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  half  a  million  times,  with  pieces  or 
discs  made  of  the  several  kinds  of  alloy 
above  enumerated.  The  result  was,  that 
standard  gold,  consisting  of  twenty-two  of 
pure  gold  to  two  of  silver,  sufiered  less  by 
the  abrasion  than  any  other  alloy,  and  also 
less  than  pure  gold  itself — a  satisfactory  re- 
sult, showing  that  accumulated  experience 
had  taught  the  right  thing  to  the  money- 
makers. Lest  it  should  have  happened  that 
this  systematic  sort  of  rubbing  failed  to  im- 
itate the  various  kinds  of  friction  to  which 
coin  is  usually  exposed,  the  philosophers  re- 
solved to  toss  about  their  experimental  pieces 
more  indiscriminately.  They  prepared  a 
box,  so  adjusted  upon  a  pivot  that  it  could 
be  rotated.  Into  this  box  they  put  forty 
blanks  of  pure  gold,  forty  of  standard  gold, 
forty  in  which  the  alloy  was  copper,  and 
forty  in  which  the  gold  was  alloyed  both 
with  silver  and  copper — all  the  pieces  hav- 
ing been  first  carefully  weighed.  The  box 
was  then  rotated  more  than  seventy  thou- 
sand times,  causing  the  pieces  to  rub  against 
each  other  in  every  possible  direction.  The 
result  confirmed  that  which  had  before  been 
arrived  at — the  standard  gold  suffered  less 
by  the  friction  than  any  other  combination. 
In  1807,  the  authorities  at  the  Mint,  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  fitness  of  the  standard,  re- 
curred to  the  subject  of  wear  and  tear,  and 
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sought  to  inquire  how  much  the  coin  had 
really  been  depreciated  in  value  during  its 
busy  course  in  the  scenes  of  commerce.  One 
thousand  guineas,  taken  from  a  banker's, 
were  found  on  an  average  to  be  19s.  per  £100 
short  in  value.  Of  one  hundred  guineas 
obtained  from  a  retail  tradesman,  the  aver- 
age deficiency  was  23s.  per  £100.  Of  six 
hundred  half-guineas,  it  was  42s. ;  but  on 
three  hundred  seven-shilling  pieces — a  coin 
very  little  in  use — ^it  was  only  17*.  per  £100. 
Mr.  Jacob,  a  great  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  precious  metals,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  gold  coins  thus  examined  had 
been  in  average  circulation  about  ten  years ; 
and  from  further  considering  the  proportion 
which  the  half-guineas  bore  to  the  guineas, 
and  the  relative  wear  of  each,  he  stated  his 
belief  that  the  average  annutd  loss  of  the 
coins  by  abrasion,  consequent  on  the  usual 
commercial  dealings,  was  about  l-950th 
part  of  the  whole. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  any  further  in- 
quiry took  place  into  this  curious  matter. 
In  1826,  the  Mint  authorities  wished  to  as- 
certain how  much  loss  by  abrasion  had  been 
occasioned  in  gold  and  silver  coined  subse- 
quent to  1816.  One  odd  result  of  weighing 
was,  that  the  dirt  on  three  hundred  pieces  of 
money  amounted  to  seven  grains,  if  the 
coins  were  half-sovereigns;  to  twenty-two 
grains,  if  they  were  half-crowns ;  and  to  in- 
termediate amounts,  if  other  coins  were  ex- 
perimented on.  It  was  next  found  that  gold 
coined  in  1817  had  lost  about  6s.  per  cent 
on  an  average  of  sovereigns  and  half-sover- 
eigns ;  while  that  coined  in  1825  had  sufiered 
an  average  loss  of  2^.  per  cent.  Mr.  Jacob, 
commenting  on  these  results,  expressed  a 
belief  that  the  coins  had  been  in  use  about 
two  years  and  a  half  on  the  average,  and 
that  they  indicated  a  wear  l-800th  part  per 
annum.  This  was  a  greater  ratio  than  that 
(1 -950th)  which  he  had  before  observed; 
but  he  accounted  for  it  thus :  that  the  annual 
average  wear  for  two  years  and  a  half  is 
greater  than  that  for  ten  years ;  because  it 
has  been  found  that  sovereigns  lose  more 
in  the  first  than  in  any  subsequent  year, 
probably  on  account  of  the  numerous  shdrp 
projecting  points  of  the  device.  The  shil- 
lings had  lost  from  6s.  to  46s.  per  cent 
in  value,  according  as  they  had  been  one 
year  or  ten  years  in  circulation.  The  six- 
pences had  lost  more  than  this,  the  half- 
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crowns  less.    Mr.  Jacob,  not  c&oosing  to  be  I  six  years ;  if  they  continued  wearing  at  the 


beaten  by  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  ex- 
amined all  the  results  which  had  been  ob- 
tained on  all  the  coins,  and  in  all  the  years ; 
and  he  arriTcd  at  a  conclusion  that,  under 
the  usual  conditions  of  English  commerce, 
sUver  coins  depreciate  l-200th  part  every 
year ;  that  is,  four  or  five  times  as  much  as 
gold  coins.  Some  persons  believe  the  loss 
to  be  still  higher,  but  Mr.  Jacob  was  very 
careful  in  his  calculations.  All  agree  that 
silver  coins  wear  more  than  gold,  because 
the  same  degree  of  friction  will  produce  a 
greater  diminution  in  weight,  and  because 
silver  coins  are  more  incessantly  in  circula- 
tion than  those  of  gold. 

Nothing  further,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
occurred  in  relation  to  this  subject  until  the 
year  1859,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  Mr.  W.  Miller,  first-assistant  cash- 
ier, and  Mr.  J.  Miller  of  the  Gold  Weighing 
Office,  made  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage,  so  far 
as  concerned  loss  of  weight  by  wear  and 
tear.  In  order  to  test  this  matter  carefully, 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  select  coins 
issued  in  a  particular  year,  that  each  year's 
work  of  destruction  might  be  duly  measured. 
Mr.  J.  Miller  collected,  from  parcels  sent  to 
the  Bank  on  different  days  and  from  differ- 
ent places,  one  hundred  sovereigns  of  the 
date  1820,  all  of  which  had  therefore  been 
knocking  about  the  world  for  nearly  forty 
years ;  he  found  the  loss  of  weight  by  rub- 
bing, estimated  in  money,  to  be  £1, 6«.  7d. — 
somewhat  more  than  three  pence  per  sover- 
eign on  an  average.  Mr.  W.  Miller  made  a 
very  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  two 
kinds  of  gold  coin,  and  three  of  silver.  He 
collected  a  large  number  coined  between  the 
years  1817  and  1825,  and  considered  that 
1822  would  present  about  the  average 
date  of  the  whole.  They  had  thus  been  m 
use  somewhat  more  than  thir^-six  years. 
Then  he  determined  how  mucn  weight  of 
each  denomination  of  coin  was  equivalent  to 
£100  at  the  time  of  coining,  and  how  much 
weight  was  equivalent  to  the  same  sum  in 
1859,  from  whence  he  easily  deduced  the 
amount  of  loss.  The  reader  would  not 
thank  us  for  overloading  the  page  with  fig- 
ures; but  there  is  a  mode  of  stating  the 
matter  which  will  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the 
judgment  at  once.  Mr.  Miller  said,  in  ef- 
fect :  "  These  coins  have  been  playing  their 
part  in  commerce  during  a  penod  of  thirty- 


same  rate  for  a  whole  century,  how  much 
would  they  lose  in  value  P  "  He  answered 
his  own  problem  thus :  ''  £100  worth  of  sov- 
ereigns would  lose  about  £3,  lOs.  in  value 
and  weight ;  of  half-sovereigns,  £6,  12«. ; 
of  half-crowns,  £13,  I2s. ;  of  shillings,  £36, 
14«. ;  and  of  sixpences,  £50, 19s, — that  is  to 
say,  these  last  would  be  a  little  less  than  half 
their  proper  weight,  after  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  tor  a  hundred  years." 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  Miller 
to  the  deputv-govemor  of  the  Bank  towards 
the  close  oi  1859,  the  following  interesting 
remarks  occur  touching  the  coinage  gener- 
ally :  "  Sovereigns  issued  from  the  Mint  in 
different  reigns,  or  at  different  times,  do  not 
wear  equally  well.  They  wear  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  alloy,  in 
the  impression,  or  in  the  temper  of  the  metal. 
The  sovereigns  of  George  III.  were  much 
better  than  those  of  subsequent  reigns,  from 
their  being  alloyed  with  silver  [witnout  any 
copper  P].  When  the  impression  is  simple, 
without  many  minute  prominences,  which 
soon  rub  off,  the  coin  wears  much*  better. 
The  milling,  too,  round  the  rim,  loses  much 
by  wear ;  a  plain  rim,  with  letters  round  it, 
would  wear  better.  If  the  metal  of  a  coin- 
age should  happen  to  be  more  soft  or  brittle 
than  usual,  the  coins  would  not  wear  so  well. 
The  first  coinage  of  a  new  reign  will,  after 
a  long*period,  be  found  in  better  condition 
that  one  of  two  or  three  years  subsequent, 
from  the  fact  of  many  coins  of  the  former 
being  hoarded  as  cunosities.  The  wear  of 
the  coin  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  used  in  circulation.  A  soverei^  passed 
at  the  west  end  of  London  meets  with  better 
usage  in  such  shops  as  jewellers'  or  milliners', 
than  it  does  when  rung  with  a  strong  arm 
on  the  counter  of  a  potato-salesman,  where 
it  would  be  rubbed  by  the  sand.  In  com- 
mercial towns,  the  coin  becomes  li^ht  sooner 
than  in  other  places,  not  only  from  its  greater 
circulation,  but  in  consequence  of  the  rough 
usage  it  undergoes  in  beinff  so  often  thrown 
into  bankers'  scales  and  drawers.  During 
a  time  of  great  commercial  activity,  as  the 
coin  would  be  used  more,  of  course  its  wear 
would  be  creater  than  at  other  times.  It  is 
probable  that  the  coin  issued  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  become  light  more  quickly  than 
that  issued  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  and 
it  might  perhaps  bo  found  that  our  coin  be- 
comes light  more  rapidly  than  the  coin  of 
other  countries.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
old  process  of  sweating  the  coin  by  shaking 
it  in  a  bag  be  ever  practised  now ;  but  we 
have  constant  evidence  of  the  sovereigns 
being  reduced  by  acid,  and  also  by  being 
filed  in  many  ingenious  ways." 

This  is  how  the  money  wears  I 
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DKATH   OF  JUDGE   MCLKAN. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  record 
that  Hon.  John  McLean,  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  died  at  Cincinnati  on  Thursday. 

Judge  McLean  was  bom  in  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1785.  Four  years 
later  his  father  emigrated  to  Virginia,  whence 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  finally  settling  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio.  Here  his 
son  received  such  education  as  the  country 
then  afforded,  laboring  on  the  farm  mean- 
while, and  refusing  to  allow  his  education  to 
be  a  burden  to  his  father.  The  son,  when 
eighteen  years  old,  procured  a  place  in  the 
county  clerk's  office  in  Cincinnati,  and 
studied  law  under  Arthur  St.  Clare,  once 
governor  of  the  North-west  Territory.  Li 
the  fall  of  1807  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  to  practise  law  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
having  in  the  previous  spring  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Edwards,  formerly  of  South 
Caroling  In  1812  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Madison's  ad- 
ministration, was  re-elected  in  1814,  and  in 
1816  resigned  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme bench  of  Ohio,  being  succeeded  in 
Congress  by  General  Harrison*  He  re- 
mained on  the  bench  six  years,  evincing 
those  high  judicial  qualities  for  which  he 
has  since  been  distinguished.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  in 
1822,  the  Postmaster  General  in  1823  by 
•President  Munroe,  and  continued  in  the  lat- 
ter office  through  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
McLean  in  his  Cabinet,  and  that  the  latter 
if  he  had  chosen  might  have  had  a  place  of 
higher  rank,  but  that  his  feeling  of  delicacy 
and  his  native  independence  prevented. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  early  found 
that  he  could  not  be  retained  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  President  therefore  offered  him  the 
place  then  vacant  upon  the  Supreme  bench 
of  the  United  States,  for  which  Mr.  Critten- 
den had  been  nominated  by  Mr.  Adams  but 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Judge  McLean  accepted  the  nomination, 
was  confirmed  and  took  his  seat  at  the  January 
term  .in  1830,  and  continued  until  his  death 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  court,  pre- 
eminent for  indefatigable  industry,  fidelity, 


courage,  judicial  acumen  and  research.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Marshal  and  Story, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  senior 
member  of  the  court.  The  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  states  composing  his  judicitd 
circuit  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan) caused  such  a  vast  increase  of  business 
in  the  United  States  courts,  that  the  later 
years  of  his  judicial  life  were  extremely  la- 
borious, and  taxed  his  great  powers,  both 
physical  and  mental,  to  the  utmost.  To  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  devolved  upon  him, 
must  also  be  added  the  fact  that  the  exigencies 
of  western  progress,  and  especially  the  de- 
velopment of  admiralty  practice  on  the 
lakes,  called  for  the  decision  of  great  num- 
bers of  original  and  perplexing  questions. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  and  of  his 
great  responsibilities  as  a  judge  in  the  court 
of  appeals.  Judge  McLean  was  always 
prompt,  untiring,  judicious  and  conscien- 
tious. It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the 
incessant  labor  of  his  position  materially 
shortened  his  days. 

Judge  McLean  probably  occupied  a  more 
conspicuous  position  in  political  affairs  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  member  of 
the  court  of  which  he  was  a  judge.  In  the 
time  of  the  Whig  party  he  was  often  looked 
to  as  a  possible  candidate,  although  neither 
then  nor  at  any  other  time  did  he  transgress 
the  proprieties  of  his  station  by  entering 
into  political  strife.  His  sound  views  upon 
the  slavery  question,  and  his  well-known 
moderation  and  acknowledged  devotion  to 
the  Union  made  him  a  leading  candidate  for 
the  Hepublican  nomination  in  1856,  and  sub- 
sequent events  indicate  that  had  he  received 
it  Mr.  Buchanan  would  never  have  been 
President.  His  firm  stand  in  the  case  of 
Dred  Scott  and  his  subsequent  resolute  ad- 
herence to  his  position  made  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  in  1860  he  was  again  prominent  as  a 
candidate  for  nomination.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  now  no  longer  to  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  political  warfare,  but  as  that 
of  a  great  and  good  judge.  Thirty-one  years 
of  upright  official  conduct  and  stainless  pri- 
vate life  have  made  the  country  rejoice  that 
he  has  lived,  and  cause  it  to  mourn  sincerely 
at  its  loss  now,  when  he  has  died,  full  of 
years  and  of  honors. — Daily  AdveriUer^  6 
AprU. 
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THE  HUNTERS  OF  KENTUCKT. — RUTH^S  MEDITATIONS. 


THE  HUNTERS  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Tb  d^entlemen  and  ladies  fair. 

Who  grace  tliis  famoas  city, 
Jast  listen,  if  you've  time  to  spare. 

While  I  rehearse  a  ditty; 
And  for  the  opportunity ; 

Conceive  yourselves  quite  lucky. 
For  'tis  not  often  that  you  see 

A  hunter  from  Kentucky. 
Oh,  Kentucky,  the  hunters  of  Kentackj, 

The  hunters  of  Kentucky. 

We  are  a  hardy  free-bom  race, 

Each  roan  to  fear  a  stranger, 
Whate'er  the  game,  wo  join  in  chase, 

Despising  toil  and  danger ; 
And  if  a  darting  foe  annoys, 

Whate'er  his  strength  and  forces. 
We'll  show  him  that  Kentucky  boys 

Are  '*  alligator  horses." 

I  s'poso  you  read  it  in  the  prints. 

How  Fackcnham  attempted 
To  make  Old  Hickery  Jackson  wince. 

But  soon  his  scheme  repented ; 
For  we  with  rifles  ready  cocked, 

Thought  such  occasion  lnckT» 
And  soon  around  the  general  docked 

The  hunters  of  Kentucky. 

You've  heard,  I  s*pose,  how  New  Orleang 

Is  famed  for  wealth  and  beauty- 
Its  girls  are  of  all  hues,  it  seems. 

From  snowy  white  to  sooty ; 
So  Packenham  he  made  his  brags. 

If  he  in  flght  was  lucky. 
He'd  have  their  girls  and  cotton  bags. 

In  spite  of  old  Kentucky. 

But  Jackson,  he  was  wide  awake, 

And  wasn't  scared  at  trifles ; 
For  well  he  knew  what  aim  we  take. 

With  our  Kentucky  rifles ; 
He  led  us  down  to  Cypress  Swamp, 

The  ground  was  low  and  mucky ; 
There  stood  John  Bull,  in  martial  poipp. 

And  here  was  Old  Kentucky. 

A  bank  was  raised  to  hide  onr  breast, 

Not  that  we  thought  of  dying. 
But  then  we  always  like  to  rest, 

Unless  the  game  is  flving ; 
Behind  it  stood  our  little  force— 

None  wished  it  to  be  greater, 
For  every  man  was  half  a  horse. 

And  half  an  alligator. 

They  did  not  let  our  patience  tire, 
Before  they  showed  their  faces— 

We  did  not  choose  to  waste  onr  fire. 
So  snifgly  kept  our  places ; 


But  when  so  near  we  saw  them  xHnk, 
We  thought  it  time  to  stop  them  ; 

And  'twould  have  done  you  good,  I  think. 
To  see  Kentucky  pop  them. 

They  found,  at  last,  'twas  yain  to  fighty 

Where  lead  was  all  their  booty. 
And  BO  they  wisely  took  to  flight, 

And  left  ns  all  the  beanty. 
And  now,  if  danger  e'er  annoys. 

Remember  what  onr  trade  is, 
Jnst  send  for  ns  Kentucky  boys. 

And  we'll  protect  yon,  ladies. 
Oh,  Kentucky,  the  hunters  of  Kentucky, 

The  hunters  of  Kentuck 


ICKT. 
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'—Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  WordiwortJL 


RUTH'S  MEDITATIONS. 

[Sjieding  and  rocking  the  crodUe.] 

What  is  the  little  one  thinking  about  1 
Very  wonderful  things,  no  doubt. 
Unwritten  history ! 
Unfathomable  mystery  I 
Yet  he  laughs  and  cries,  and  eats  and  drinkt, 
And  chuckles  and  crows,  and  nods  and  winkf. 
As  if  his  head  were  as  full  of  kinks 
And  curious  riddles  as  any  sphinx ! 
Warped  by  colic,  and  wet  by  tears, 
Punctured  by  pins  and  tortured  by  fean^ 
Our  little  nephew  will  lose  two  years ; 
And  he'll  never  know 
Where  the  summers  go-^ 
He  need  not  laugh,  for  he  11  find  it  so  I 
Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks  1 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links. 

By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  nnknowa. 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone. 
Into  the  light  of  day  ? — 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyetf 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother^s  hair? 

What  of  the  credle  roof  that  flies 
Forward  and  backward  through  the  air? 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  breast— 
Cup  of  his  life  and  couch  of  his  rest  ? 
What  does  he  think  when  her  quick  embrace 
Presses  his  hand  and  buries  his  face. 
Deep  where  the  heart-throbs  sink  and  swell 
With  a  tenderness  she  can  never  tell. 
Though  she  murmurs  the  words 
Ofall  the  birds- 
Words  she  has  learned  to  mnrmnr  wellf 
Kow  he  thinks  he'll  go  to  sleep  I 
I  can  see  tlie  shadow  creep 
Over  his  eyes,  in  soft  eclipse. 
Over  his  brow,  and  over  nis  lips. 
Out  to  his  little  finger-tips  I 
SoAly  sinking  down  he  goes  I 
^  Down  he  goes  I    Down  he  goes  I 
[RUing  and  carefullg  retreating  to  her  seof .] 
See !    He  is  hushed  in  sweet  repose ! 


^ 


MRS.   DELANT   AND   MRS.    PIOZZI. 


From  The  CliriBtUn  Ramembnuieer. 

1«  Aukibiography  and  Correspondence  of 
Mrs.  Ddany,    London :  Bentley. 

i,  Autobioffr(mhy,LeUera,andLUeraryBe- 
fnains  of  Jin,  FioasL  London :  Long- 
mans. 

Thebb  is  at  least  an  apparent  propriety  in 
taking  the  works  at  the  head  of  our  article 
together.  They  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
literature,  and  thus  seem  to  giye  one  an- 
other importance  and  a  purpose.  They  may 
be  said  exactly  to  divide  the  gossip  of  the 
eighteenth  century  between  them,  and  to 
give  us  a  picture  of  its  social  life,  such  as 
only  women  can  give,  and  which  very  ma^ 
terUdly  adds  to  our  power  of  realising  its 
tone  and  aspect ;  by  turns  modifying,  cor- 
recting, and  strengthening  our  previous  im- 
pressions, and  giving  life  to  the  whole. 
Diffuse  and  often  trifling  as  both  works  are, 
full  of  superfluous  and  unnecessary  matter, 
they  yet  leave  us  with  ideas  enlarged  j  we 
feel  that  we  have  learned  something;  yet 
both  seem  to  require  apology,  and  need  to 
be  accounted  for.  We  are  disposed  of  each 
in  turn  to  ask  why  it  is  published  now. 
What  circumstances  then  can  at  the  same 
time  have  brought  to  light  letters  and  docu- 
ments which,  having  slumbered  so  long, 
might  seem  to  have  passed  the  period  of 
possible  resuscitation  P  Each  editor  has  no 
doubt  a  good  and  different  reason  to  give 
for  the  intrusion  upon  the  latter  half  of  our 
oentury  of  a  name  of  such  mild  lustre  even 
in  her  own  day  as  Mrs.  Delany's,  and  of 
•ach  questionable  celebrity  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Piosxi,  and  may  establish  a  distinct  claim  on 
public  attention ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  if  the  obsolete  system  of  buying  books 
before  we  read  them  still  prevailed  we  should 
have  no  such  coincidence.  Neither  of  these 
old  ladies  could  possibly  have  appeared  again 
upon  the  scene.  FubUo  libraries  generally, 
and  Mr.  Mudie  in  particular,  must  be  the 
oecasion  of  such  publications  as  those  before 
us ;  and  we  recognise  something  even  judi- 
cial in  the  three  enormous  volumes,  two 
thousand  ample  pages  in  all,  which  embody 
Mrs.  Delany's  experience.  It  must  be  for 
Mr.  Mudie's  sins  that  a  woman's  private  let- 
ters of  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  should 
be  given  to  the  world  in  suqh  unmeasured 
nnexampled  profusion.  No  person  whose 
name  and  family  does  not  occur  in  the  select 
and  aristocratic  eirde  of  her  friends  and  in- 
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timates,  would  dream  of  buying  a  mass  of 
correspondence,  half  of  which  was  devoted 
to  trifles  so  perfectly  immaterial  and  unim« 
portant  at  the  time,  except  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed, that  no  lapse  of  years  can  make  it 
curioi:)^,  or  give  it  adventitious  value.  But 
every  ^reader  of  the  literature  of  the  day  will 
want  to  see  the  books  which  hold  in  solution 
a  great  deal  that  is  both  curious  and  inter* 
esting.  It  is  just  the  work  to  bo  in  univer- 
sal demand ;  not  to  be  read  through,  page  by 
page,— though  after  all  that  is  the  best  way 
if  people  have  the  art  of  reading  quickly,— 
but  to  be  dipped  into  for  the  chance  of  a 
well-known  name,  a  telling  anecdote,  a  trait 
of  obsolete  manners,  a  glimpse  of  old-world 
splendors.  Mr.  Mudie  is  pledged  to  a  sup- 
ply in  proportion  to  the  demand  wherever 
his  sectarian  convictions  do  not  interfere 
with  the  liberality  of  his  scheme — he  must 
therefore  have  had  to  order  a  very  large  and 
costly  supply  of  Mrs.  Delany's  correspond- 
ence. Again  the  prestige  that  still  attends 
Dr.  Johnson's  name  makes  it  a  necessity  that 
every  one  should  know  the  last  facts  that 
-  can  possibly  be  told  of  him  from  a  reliable, 
or  at  any  rate  a  genuine  source,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  loading  our  shelves  with  more 
books  about  him ;  for  his  sake  therefore  the 
reader  willingly  skims  the  poor  remains  and 
gleanings  of  long-ago  gathered  recollections ; 
and  submits  to  follow  the  details  of  Mrs. 
Pioszi's  sprightly,  but  not  very  reverent  old 
age,  for  the  chance  of  passing  allusions  and 
freah  combinations  of  names  whose  sole  in- 
terest now  lies  in  their  association  with  the 
great  social  wonder  of  his  time.  Probably 
these  volumes  will  lie  but  a  short  time  within 
each  one's  readi— the  suggestions  therefore 
of  a  more  systematic  reading  may  supply 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  a  passing  and 
careless  perusal. 

The  attempt  to  revive  the  more  than  half- 
forgotten  names  of  two  old  ladies,  will  at 
least  have  a  temporary  success.  Both  books 
are  suggestive,  as  the  picture  of  any  life 
whatever  must  be,  but  these  had  both  a  dis- 
tinctness and  a  vigor  in  their  seve^  ways, 
and  were  passed  under  such  circumstances 
of  note  and  observation  as  fit  them  particu- 
larly for  subjects  of  speculation.  Regarding 
life  not  as  a  probation,  but  as  a  perform- 
ance, they  show  us  some  of  the  elements  of 
success  and  of  failure  in  a  marked  manner. 
While  a  certain  parallel  may  bo  drawn  be* 
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SOCIAL   LIFE   OF   THE   EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY — 


tween  the  external  position  of  these  two  wo- 
men, the  events  of  their  lives,  the  place  they 
once  held,  the  notice  and  admiration  they 
once  excited,  and  the  intellectual  superiority 
attributed  to  them ;  the  mode  in  which  they 
used  the  advantages  and  met  the  diffioulties 
of  their  lot,  constitute  as  strong  a  difference 
as  can  well  be  found.  Their  portraits  as  old 
women,  which  stand  at  the  opening  of  their 
works,  prefigure  and  define  this  difference — 
though  thirty  years'  distance  in  date  may 
possibly  diminish  its  full  significance.  Mrs. 
Delany,  in  coif  and  hood,  comely  and  ven- 
erable, model  of  a  wise,  pious,  decorous,  ac- 
quiescent old  age:  Mrs.  Piozzi,  at  nearly 
tiie  same  time  of  life,  in  hat  and  plumes,  and 
felse  flaxen  curls,  to  which  her  chronicler  in 
candor  bids  us  add,  cheeks  violently  rouged. 
Each  face  is  the  type  of  a  character  and  a 
career :  in  Mrs.  Delany,  of  a  harmony  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  her  Ufe,  adapting  her 
to  every  successive  stage  of  existence,  caus- 
ing her  to  fit  in  with  every  change  and  be 
always  in  keeping  with  the  seasons  of  life  as 
they  came  and  passed  by,  from  the  tearful 
April  and  glowing  May  of  her  youth  to  the 
fall  of  Autumn  and  December  snows:  in 
Mrs.  Fiozzi's  of  exactly  opposite  character- 
istics—K>f  a  total  want  of  this  harmony  and 
of  the  resolute  hitch  in  her  nature  which  dis- 
turbed all  proportions ;  telling  of  a  preco- 
cious womanhood,  a  girlish  middle  life,  and 
a  frivolous  and  fantastic  old  age.  The  one 
picture  represents  the  gift  of  self-govern- 
ment, founded  on  a  caha  and  modest  self- 
reliance,  the  other  that  total  incapacity  for 
aelf-guidance,  which  so  often  is  seen  where 
vanity  holds  possession  in  the  place  of  self- 
lespect — ^the  craving  for  the  approbation  or 
admiration  of  others  rather  than  a  wish  to 
»ti8fy  the  indiyiduid  judgment. 

We  are  not  attributing  these  differences 
wholly  to  an  intrinsic  superiority  in  one  over 
the  other.  Circumstances  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  elder  ]ady*B  &vor,  as  they  were  against 
Mrs.  PiozzL  It  is  not  many  people  who 
know  how  to  manage  a  borrowed  and  re- 
flected consequence,  or  who,  being  onee 
raised  above  their  merits,  can  either  be  ju- 
dicious under  the  fictitious  elevation,  or  de- 
scend gracefully  into  obscnzity.  Probably 
Mrs.  Delany's  view  of  what  she  owed  to  her- 
self, would  under  any  circnoutanoes  have 
withheld  her  firom  devoting  herself  to  a  great 
name  or  a  great  man  of  any  kind;  she  would  | 


not  have  disorganized  her  household,  or  de- 
ranged her  hours,  or  broken  her  habits,  for 
any  colossus  under  the  sun.  She  would 
have  fully  estimated  Dr.  Johnson,  and  given 
him  a  fair  share  of  her  respect,  time,  and  af- 
fection; but  no  monopoly,  nothing  to  de- 
range the  completeness  and  consistency  of 
her  own  life,  as  to  detract  from  the  rights  of 
other  frienda  and  other  claims.  But  we  can 
hardly  blame  Mrs.  Thrale  for  the  zeal  of  her 
devotion  for  a  man  at  once  so  great  and  so 
dependent  as  Dr.  Johnson,  an  object  of  such 
joint  admiration  and  compassion.  He  was 
as  it  were  a  charge  committed  to  her  by  her 
husband,  by  society,  and  by  himself;  and 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  own  life  was 
unhinged  by  it.  The  necessity  of  soothing 
his  wayward  moments,  of  cheering  his  mel- 
ancholy hours ;  the  inevitable  longing  for 
his  approval,  the  constant  strain  to  meet  his 
intellect,  to  answer  his  expectations,  to  en- 
tertain him  by  wit  and  readiness ;  to  win  his 
flattery ;  to  avoid  his  blame ;  the  perpetual 
stimulants  to  vanity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  the  wounds  to  self-respect 
which  he  could  not  help  inflicting  on  those 
around  him,  and  which  had  to  be  borne  with 
a  mixture  of  noble  and  mean,  high  and  low 
motives ;  the  subservience,  in  fact,  in  which 
all  had  to  live  who  lived  much  with  John- 
son, all  inevitably  disturbed  the  right  bal- 
ance, and  unfitted  those  subject  to  it  to  a 
wise  conduct  in  their  own  afihirs.  Besides, 
we  must  believe  that  a  life  of  talk  of  any 
kind,  a  life  of  conversation,  a  life  spent  in 
hearing  and  saying  wise  things,  or  witty 
things,  or  siUy  things-^perhaps  it  does  not 
so  n^uch  matter  which,  as  may  at  first  be 
supposed — a  life  where  the  tongue  is  kept 
going,  and  the  ears  are  on  the  alert,  and 
the  spirits  are  excited,  and  the  showy  Acui- 
ties kept  on  the  stretch  for  immediate  dis- 
play— is  in  itself  and  for  the  things  neglected 
by  it  demoralizing ;  it  cannot  be  done  with 
impunity — self-restraint  and  reasoning  pow- 
er, vigor  of  mind  and  strength  of  will  are 
impaired  by  it.  We  cannot  wish  that  John- 
son had  talked  less ;  that  gigantic  effort  and 
long  silent  labor,  his  dictionary,  seems  to 
justify  a  gigantic  relaxation,  bat  we  smpect 
Uie  readers  of  his  wonderful  talk  have  been 
greater  gainers  by  it  than  those  who  hnqg 
day  after  day  upon  his  lips :  certainly  Bos- 
well  ever  since  has  heetx  a  proverb  for  a  fool, 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  after  enjoying 
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pleasure  and  privilege  for  twenty  years,  fell 
desperately  in  love,  as  soon  as  she  was  her 
own  mistress,  with  a  singing  master,  who 
had  nothing  to  say,  and  said  that  nothing 
in  vile  hroken  English,  and  who  did  not 
even  understand  what  she  said  to  him  in  re- 
ply. So  much  had  the  long  stream  of  ex- 
quisite thought  in  exquisite  language  poured 
into  her  ear  in  such  wealth  and  profusion  as 
never  woman  was  regaled  with  before,  done 
for  her,  in  the  way  of  educating  her  mind, 
refining  her  taste,  and  ennobling  her  heart. 
Mrs.  Delany's  course  offers  a  very  differ- 
ent spectacle;  there  are  no  mistakes,  no 
lapses,  no  blunders.  She  never  shocked  her 
friends  by  a  departure  from  their  previous 
conception.  Indeed,  a  certain  halo  played 
round  her  which  we  hardly  understand. 
Ballard,  for  instance,  chose  her  as  the  wo- 
man in  England  to  whom  to  dedicate  his 
"British  Ladies,"  without  any  personal 
knowledge,  simply  from  her  reputation  as 
fulfilling  the  ideal  woman  of  her  own  time. 
And  here  we  recognize  that  good  fortune 
which  distinguishes  her  from  Mrs.  PiozzL 
Her  qualities  essentially  fitted  her  for  her 
own  age;  she  could  hardly  have  made  so 
great  a  stir  in  ours,  though  such  a  nature 
would  adapt  itself  to  all  circumstances.  She 
was  one  of  those  wise  persons  who  make  the 
best  of  their  own  times,  without  too  violent 
an  effort  to  mend  them.  Reformers  are  a 
very  useful  and  necessary  class,  but  they  do 
not  attract  the  praise  and  veneration  of  those 
who  have  most  to  do  with  them,  and  they 
are  apt  to  acquire  embarrassing  and  pro- 
voking habits,  if  they  do  not  start  with  them. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  in  these  volumes  mild 
protests  against  the  vices  o{  the  time ;  we 
find  excellent  refiections  on  its  peculiar  van- 
ities and  follies :  but  she,  neverUieless,  takes 
the  general  view  of  things  for  granted,  and 
makes  the  best  of  it,  as  of  all  the  circum- 
stances arising  out  of  this  view  which  befall 
herself,  which,  in  her  opening  life,  were  very 
trying  and  awkward  indeed.  But  she  was 
was  always  able  to  see  them  exactly  for  what 
they  were.  She  had  no  romance  to  exag- 
gerate evil,  or  to  raise  impossible  schemes 
for  emancipation.  She  could,  in  the  heyday 
of  youth,  take  the  good  with  the  bad,  and 
make  the  best  of  compensations.  She  never 
felt  herself  the  sport  of  circumstances,  as 
impulsive  natures  under  misfortune  are  apt 
to  do.  She  had  self-possetsion  in  the  fullest 


sense  of  the  word,  and  was  mistress  of  her- 
self;  realizing  herself  as  something  separate, 
distinct,  her  own — ^which  no  one  could  take 
from  her — ^which  she  must  defend,  protect, 
and  develop ;  not,  of  course,  that  she  knew 
or  thought  all  this,  but  she  acted  upon  a 
class  of  impressions  which  belong  to  some 
persons,  and  not  to  others — ^which  consti- 
tute a  very  marked,  fundamental  difference 
in  those  who  are  actuated  by  them.  As  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean,  this  Mary  Gran- 
ville, daughter  of  the  second  son  of  a  noble 
family,  is  compelled  at  seventeen,  to  marry 
"  Gromeo,''  as  her  autobiography  calls  him 
**in  other  words,  Mr.  Pendarves,  a  Cornish 
squire,  sixty  years  old,  of  large,  unwieldly 
person,  crimson  countenance,  repulsive  man- 
ners, and  intemperate  habits.  Her  uncle, 
Lord  Lansdowne  forces  her  to  it.  Clear- 
sighted beyond  her  years,  of  a  noble,  truth- 
ful nature,  conscious,  we  do  not  doubt,  of 
her  own  merits,  he  has  the  power  to  subdue 
her  resistance,  and  to  induce  her  to  conceal 
her  shuddering  repugnance — ^not  from  the 
bridegroom,  to  whom  she  is  careful  by  man- 
ner, at  least,  to  convey  her  real  feelings,  but 
—from  her  parents,  who  are  summoned  to 
the  wedding.  The  lax  view  of  marriage 
prevailing  at  that  time,  which  regarded  it  as 
a  mere  bargain  ^n  which  incUnation  had  no 
part,  was  pushed  to  its  extreme  in  her  case. 
She  knew  she  was  sacrificed,  she  felt  herself 
a  victim,  and  she  must  soon  have  learned 
that  the  transaction  had  not  her  future  pros- 
pects in  view  so  much  as  her  uncle's  politi- 
cal interests;  for,  with  the  habitual  care- 
lessness of  selfishness,  he  trusted  to  the 
bridegroom's  promises  and  professions,  and 
the  great  fortune  which  had  been  promised 
her,  and  which  was  the  avowed  motive  for 
the  match,  went  to  the  heir-at-law.  But 
none  of  this  produced  any  useless  resent- 
ment; she  probably  thought  that  noblease 
oblige;  she  realized  the  advantage  of  high 
birth,  took  the  penalty,  and  remained  al- 
ways on  respectful  and  affectionate  terms 
mih  her  uncle  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Her 
deportment  to  her  husband  and  acceptance 
of  her  lot  are  in  the  same  spirit  He  takes 
her  to  his  castle  in  Cornwall — a  great  tum- 
ble-down place,  probably  very  romantic,  but 
of  which  the  parlor-fioor  was  rotten  and  the 
ceiling  falling  in.  The  poor  girPs  heart  for 
a  moment  fails  her ;  she  bursts  into  tears, 
which  is  a  departure  from  the  demeanor  aha 
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had  prescribed  to  herself.  Poor  Qromeo  is 
really  concerned,  and  allows  her  to  repair 
and  furnish  the  old  place  as  she  pleases. 

This  was  the  best  form  of  relief  that  could 
have  been  prescribed;  she  owns  that  it 
helped  to  amuse  her  greatly.  Congenial 
surroundings,  a  suitable  atmosphere,  was  al- 
ways necessary  to  her,  as  it  is  to  the  natures 
with  whom  we  class  her.  She  made  the 
best  of  her  position  and  of  Gromeo ;  but 
she  never  deluded  herself  about  him.  She 
never  worked  herself  up  into  any  frame  of 
mind.  She  never  pretended  to  see  things 
in  a  colored  light.  She  obeyed  him  scrupu- 
lously; she  submitted  to  his  caprices  she 
carei^Uy  respected  his  not  unnatural  jeal- 
ousy. She  was  a  model  of  propriety  in  a 
lax  age,  and  under  unusual  temptations. 
She  nursed  him ;  she  read  to  him  for  hours 
at  a  time,  shivering  in  the  winter  eold,  when 
the  fires  of  the  gout  made  him  endure  no 
other  fire ;  but  she  never  pretended,  either 
to  him  or  to  herself,  to  care  tot  him.  He 
knew  when  he  married  her  that  it  was 
against  her  will,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  vio- 
lent repugnance ;  all  the  seven  years  of  their 
married  life,  we  gather  that  he  might,  and 
probably  did,  know  the  same.  She  took 
care,  on  the  one  hand,  to  conceal  her  tears ; 
but,  on  the  other,  was  as  resolute  to  "  show 
no  delight  in  his  company."  "Gromeo," 
she  writes, ''  who  really  loved  me,  was  much 
concerned  to  see  me  so  melancholy  on  the  loss 
of  my  father,  but  that  was  no  consolation  to 
me."  For  two  years  he  abstained  from  the 
bottle,  possibly  with  some  hope  of  favor,  and 
then  relapsed  into  old  habits  with  old  com- 
panions ;  and  finally,  after  a  bout  with  his 
old  set,  was  found  one  morning  dead  by  her 
side.  He  had  the  very  night  before  shown 
aome  presentiment  of  what  was  coming ; 
commended  her  as  a  good  wife,  and  proposed 
to  her  to  ring  for  witnesses  to  his  will  made 
in  her  favor.  But  hers  was  no  sordid  na- 
ture ;  she  saw  he  was  ill  and  low,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  wait  till  the  next  day.  Nor 
does  she  ever  show  any  regret  for  the  loss 
of  a  large  estate.  She  writes  to  her  friend 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  who  had  asked  for 
these  details  of  her  early  life :  "  After  being 
married  seven  years,  I  became  a  widow— <& 
state,  you  may  believe,  not  unwelcome," 
though  the  shock  of  such  a  death  told  for  a 
time,  but "  my  natural  good  spirits,  time, 
and  finding  myself  free  firom  many  vexa- 


tions, soon  brought  me  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity I  had  not  known  for  many  years.  As 
to  my  fortune,  it  was  very  mediocre,  but  it 
was  at  my  own  eommamdJ*  The  italics  are 
her  own. 

Such  a  person  did  not  need  wealth  to  as- 
sert her  right  position ;  she  only  wanted  in- 
dependence, for  which  in  her  case  the  state 
of  widowhood  was  essential.  Henceforward 
she  was  never  guided  but  by  her  own  judg- 
ment. She  resided  first  with  an  uncle  and 
aunt,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Stanley,  afterwairds 
in  a  house  of  her  own ;  and  from  this  time 
took  her  place  amongst  the  women  of  highest 
rank,  fashion,  and  reputation  of  the  day. 
Her  letters  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  society, 
and  esnecially  of  the  women,  of  the  period 
between  the  respective  dates  of  the  <*  Spec- 
tator," and  "  Bambler,"  and  Richardson's 
novels,  as  far  as  we  can  accept  the  last  as  a 
picture  of  fashionable  life. 

There  is  an  impression  of  sweetness  and 
choiceness  thrown  over  the  coterie  who  form 
her  immediate  friends  and  allies  which  is 
very  attractive :  they  group  themselves  into 
fine  combinations— the  magnificence  in 
which  they  lived  or  shared  sets  them  o£ 
We  are  convinced  that  they  were  lovely, 
graceful,  elegant,  after  a  distinct  and  distin- 
guished fashion  which  our  more  levelling 
days  will  not  admit  of.  Gorgeous  to  look 
upon,  in  their  hours  of  state  they  wore  their 
glittering  attire  with  a  sweeping  grace  which 
no  width  of  crinoline  can  achieve  now.  To 
be  observed  and  admired,  to  drive  in 
coaches  and  six,  to  be  attended  by  a  bevy 
of  devoted  fine  gentlemen,  was  so  much 
their  birthright,  that  notice  infiuenced  and 
moulded  evex|r  movement,  without  making 
them  vain.  In  this  particular  set,  under 
Mrs.  Pendarves'  genial  pen,  we  find  no  envy, 
jealousy,  or  meanness:  they  enhance  one 
another's  charms  by  a  mutual  adoration; 
they  seek  one  anoth^s  society  with  constant 
friendship ;  they  write  volumes  in  absence ; 
they  constdt  one  another's  interest,  and  fur- 
ther each  other's  ends ;  they  pursue  pretty 
labors  together ;  they  sympathize,  are  merry, 
and  sad  together.  There  is  no  apparent  af- 
fectation,— ^it  was  before  the  age  of  blue- 
stockings,— ^no  straining  after  what  is  not 
theirs ;  but  the  serene  content,  theundoubt- 
ing  repose,  induced  by  the  knowledge  that 
all  that  the  world  or  society  has  to  give  is 
theirs  ahready.    They  are  evidently  a  aet»  a 
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diqne ;  they  hare  names,  grotesque,  fanci- 
fa},  or  poetical,  for  them  selves,  and  a  cipher 
to  express  the  outer  world  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. "Penny,"  "Pipkin,"  "Colly," 
"  Fidget,"  the  "  Twopennies,"  are  the  Duch- 
eu  of  Portland's  names  for  her  friends  and 
children.  The  "Pearl"  and  "Pearly- 
dews  "are  the  epithets  for  Mrs.  Delany's 
darling  sister,  Mrs.  Dewes,  to  whom  her  let- 
ters are  mainly  addressed.  Her  cousins  are, 
"  Violet,"  "  Primrose,"  "  Daisy ; "  while  the 
pretty,  clever,  lively,  accomplished  Duchess 
of  Portland,  the  centre  of  thu  group,  is 
**«Our  duchess^"  "Our  sweet  duchess," 
"  Our  well-beloved  duchess,"  "  Our  lovely 
queen."  Herein,  however,  Mrs.  Delany 
rather  conforms  to  a  fashion  than  invents 
one ;  for,  except  under  the  pressure  of  some 
unusual  excitement,  her  style  is  grave ;  she 
treats  what  are  now  called  trifles  seriously. 
For  she,  no  doubt,  perceived  that  they  were 
very  far  from  trifles  in  the  influences  they 
possessed  over  the  success  of  society  and  of 
individuals.  The  topic  of  dress,  for  instance, 
is  treated  with  the  gravity  which  its  impor- 
tance no  doubt  demanded,  but  which  in  our 
times  no  woman  would  have  the  courage  to 
use.  She  might  say  as  much  about  it,  and 
betray  a  deeper  personal  interest,  but  she 
would  disguise  it  by  an  affectation  of  con- 
tempt for  her  theme.  The  subject  of 
^*elo1hes*'  with  Mrs.  Delany  never  meets 
with  this  injustice.  It  was,  in  fact,  with  her 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  She  had,  probably,  an 
exquisite  taste  in  it,  and  in  her  early  days, 
like  the  hapless  Clarissa,  exercised  her  in- 
vention, and  struck  out  new  thoughts.  We 
•ee  by  the  short  and  distinct  directions  she 
gives  her  sister  in  the  country,  that  her  judg- 
ment was  final,  and  her  authority  law,  as  far 
as  ladies'  attire  was  concerned ;  for  she  says 
<*-and  it  is  characteristic  of  her  main  sym- 
pathies lying  with  her  own  sex — she  never 
can  remember  men's  clothes  which  made 
quite  as  bold  a  claim  to  attention  in  bright- 
ness of  colors  and  splendor  of  material ; 
sometimes  dismissing  them  summarily  with 
"  The  men  in  general  not  remarkably  fine," 
or  the  reverse. 

When  ladies  by  their  head  meant  not 
the  throne  of  intellect  and  the  seat  of  ex- 
pression, but  the  bit  of  lace  that  surmounted 
and  presided  over  them,  we  can  hardly  won- 
der that  the  vocabulary  of  the  art  generally 
should  be  weighty.    "  Oauze  heads,"  we  are 


told,  "are  now  the  top  mode;"  and  our 
prudent  heroine  does  not  think  she  is  wast- 
ing her  money  when  she  gives  fifty  pounds, 
which  would  teach  a  language  or  an  accom- 
plishment, for  a  "Brussels  head."  Thex8 
are  pages  of  elaborate  description  of  bro- 
cades of  gold,  and  silver,  and  flowers,  which 
read  like  more  than  mortal  splendor,  always 
written  with  the  quiet  conviction  that  they 
are  as  well  worth  describing  as  a  fine  pic- 
ture. The  very  term  clothes  is  a  sort  of 
voucher.  "  He  saw  my  clothes,"  she  writes 
of  a  beau  who  calls  on  her, — "The  queen 
commended  my  clothes," — "  My  clothes  were 
grave,  a  great  pennyworth  I  happened  to 
meet  with ;  they  cost  me  seventeen  pounds," 
— "  There  were  many  old  clothes  at  court" 
Very  rarely  is  there  allusion  to  the  efiect  of 
her  magnificent  get-up  on  others.  She  dresses 
in  the  mode  due  to  herself  and  to  the  occa- 
sion. Only  once  do  we  notice  excitement,  a 
touch  of  levity,  a  momentary  head-turning. 
It  is  at  a  time  when  she  was  receiving  assid- 
uous court  from  "  Herminius  "— i.e..  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  man  who  presumed  to  trifla 
with  our  fair  young  widow's  feelings,  to 
make  love  for  five  years,  and  to  draw  back 
so  soon  as  he  had  fally  satisfied  himself  that 
he  had  won  her  heart.  Then  she  announces 
to  her  sister,  "  I  dressed  myself  in  all  my 
best  array,  borrowed  Lady  Sunderland's 
jewels,  and  made  a  tearing  show.  There 
was  a  vast  crowd,  and  my  Lady  Cartaret 
got  with  some  difficulty  to  the  circle,  and, 
after  she  had  made  her  courtesy,  made  me 
stand  before  her.  The  queen  came  up  to 
her,  and  thanked  her  for  bringing  me  for- 
ward ;  and  she  told  me  she  was  obliged  to 
me  for  my  pretty  clothes,  and  admired  my 
Lady  Carteret's  extremely:  she  told  the 
queen  they  were  my  fancy,  and  that  I  drew 
the  pattern.  Her  majesty  said,  she  had 
heard  I  could  draw  very  well.  ...  I  sup- 
pose you  will  have  some  odd  account  of  me. 
Let  me  know  what  they  say  of  me  behind 
my  back."  This  last  sentence,  betraying  a 
little  sheepish,  feminine  vanity,  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  in  these  volumes.  The 
court  then  must  have  been  a  more  satisfac- 
tory arena  for  such  displays  than  it  can  be 
in  the  crush,  bustle,  and  mixture  of  ranks  a 
drawing-room  is  described  to  be  now.  At 
the  public  court  receptions  then  there  was 
intercourse ;  it  was  society  in  a  grand  stately 
way.    Everybody  knew  everybody.    There 
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was  space  to  move  in,  to  show  clothes  in ; 
there  was  gossip  with  friends,  and  even  with 
royalty  itself.  "The  king,"  she  writes, 
'<  asked  me  many  questions."  He  was 
aware  of  her  comings  and  goings.  The 
queen  had  even  little  pleasantries  about  her 
admirers.  We  are  amused  and  surprised, 
now  and  then,  by  a  tone  and  airs  which  im- 
ply a  more  easy  state  of  things  still.  The 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  Mrs.  Delany's 
contemporary  cousin, — Prior's  "Female 
Phaeton,"  that  "  Kitty  beautiful  and  young," 
who  "  set  the  world  on  fire,"  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  it.  These  letters  introduce  her 
to  us  in  the  heyday  of  her  beauty,  which, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  dazzling  and 
altogether  exceptional.  Her  caprices  now 
and  then  draw  upon  her  a  notice  of  tender 
criticism.  It  seemed  like  vanity  to  Mrs. 
Delany,  that  she  should  "  discard  the  bor- 
rowed aid  that  dress  supplies,"  and  choose 
to  appear,  on  occasions  of  splendor,  in  studied 
simplicity  of  attire,  without  a  jewel  about 
her.  Writing  of  Qeorge  the  Second's  coro- 
nation, she  says,  **  The  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  depended  so  much  on  her  native 
beauty,  that  she  despised  all  adornment, 
nor  had  not  one  jewel,  riband,  or  puff  to  set 
her  off;  but  everybody  thought  she  did  not 
appear  to  advantage."  But  the  duchess  had 
her  own  view  of  things,  and  took  her  own 
way  in  most  matters,  which  brought  upon 
her  amusing  consequences.  She  chose  to 
take  up  Gay,  when  his  sequel  to  the  **  Beg- 
gar's Opera"  had  brought  him  into  dis- 
grace with  the  court,  as  seeming  to  reflect 
on  the  government.  In  spite  of  this,  she 
pleaded  his  cause;  asked  the  king  and 
queen  for  subscriptions  for  him,  and  got 
herself  forbid  the  court  in  consequence, — a 
thing  never  heard  of  to  one  of  her  rank. 
The  vice-chamberlain  was  sent  with  the 
royal  message,  and  returned  with  the  fol- 
lowing answer.  We  doubt  whether  duch- 
esses, now-a-days,  could  express  their  feel- 
ings more  readily,  or  more  clearly.  They 
might  possibly  keep  to  the  third  person 
throughout,  but  it  would  be  at  more  cost 
than  consistency  is  worth;  for  the  heart 
refuses  to  speak  in  that  indirect,  back- 
handed, coldly  grammatical  method. 

**  February  27,  1728-9. 
"  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  surprised 
and  well  pleased  that  the  king  hath  given 
her  so  agreeable  a  command  as  to  stay  from 


^t 
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court,  where  she  never  came  for  diversion, 
but  to  bestow  a  civility  on  the  king,  and 
queen.  She  hopes,  bv  such  an  unprece- 
dented order  as  this  is,  that  the  king  will 
see  as  few  as  he  wishes  at  his  court,  partic- 
idarly  such  as  dare  to  think  or  speak  truth. 
I  dare  not  do  otherwise,  and  ought  not; 
nor  could  have  imagined  that  it  would  not 
have  been  the  very  highest  compliment  that 
I  could  possibly  pay  the  king  to  endeavor 
to  support  truth  and  innocence  in  his  house, 
particularlv  when  the  king  and  queen  both 
told  me  tnat  they  had  not  read  Mr.  Oay's 
play.  I  have  certainly  done  right  then  to 
stand  by  my  own  words,  rather  than  his 
Grace  of  Grafton's,  who  hath  neither  made 
use  of  truth,  judgment,  ncflr  honor,  throug^h 
this  whole  affair,  either  for  himself,  or  ms 
friends. — C.  Queensberby." — Autobiogrc^ 

hy  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Ddany, 

~ol.  i.  p.  194. 

The  grave  comment  on  this  efiusion  is, 
that  though  it  shows  spirit,  it  is  not  worded 
as  her  friends  could  have  wished."  But  the 
fair  Kitty  knew  her  own  value.  The  loss 
of  its  greatest  beauty,  and  most  daring  and 
lively  spirit,  was  no  trifle  to  the  court.  "  My 
Lady  Harvey  told  her  with  a  sneer,  that 
now  she  was  banished,  the  court  had  lost 
its  chief  ornament."  "I  am  entirely  of 
your  mind,"  replied  the  duchess,  and  prob- 
ably she  was  right,  as  point  is  often  made 
of  her  entertaining  qualities.  She  lived  to 
be  banished  from  court  again,  something 
about  an  apron  she  chose  to  wear,  and  which 
she  flung  in  the  lord-in-waiting's  &ce  \.  and 
also  to  shine  there  a  dozen  years  later  ''  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  dress,"  according  to 
the  poet's  programme  in  such  matters.  Some 
one  writes  after  describing  the  workmanship 
of  her  gown :  "  Allowing  for  her  age  (then 
forty),  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  creature." 
We  read  of  her  later  still,  in  the  anguish 
of  her  eldest  son's  violent  death  almost  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  again  with  recovered 
spirits  calling  daily  on  Mrs.  Delany  to  mix 
her  medicines  for  her.  But  there  was  little 
in  common  between  this  erratic  genius  and 
the  set  we  are  particularly  introduced  to, 
the  head  of  which,  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
*'  was  to  bring  virtue  into  fiishion  if  any  one 
could." 

The  picture  of  this  lady  and  her  family, 
which  these  letters  present,  is  certainly  a 
very  agreeable  one.  The  mixture  of  splen- 
dor and  simplicity  of  manners  could  hardly 
be  in  our  time,  and  characterizes  an  age. 
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Bank,  in  Bome  respects,  was  a  more  evident 
and  glaring  possession  then.  Great  people 
had  monopolies  of  certain  sensations ;  they 
figured  in  a  more  particular  way  before  men's 
eyes ;  they,  as  it  were,  wore  their  coronets. 
Thus,  when  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his 
family  migrated  from  Bulstrode  to  London, 
which  they  would  now  do  by  rail  no  faster, 
and  in  no  greater  privacy,  than  their  neigh- 
bors, Mrs.  Pendarves,  who  accompanied 
them,  writes : — 

"  We  set  out  from  Bulstrode  at  eleven, 
and  were  in  town  by  half  an  hour  after  two, 
over  fields  of  snow  and  heans  of  ice,  but  our 
horses  flew  as  if  each  had  been  a  Pegasus ; 
four  coaches  and  six  with  twelve  horsemen 
attending,  besides  apothecaries,  bakers,  and 
butchers  that  joined  in  the  procession  to  es- 
cort us  put  of  the  way." 

A  certain  retinue,  state,  and  publicity  ac- 
companies all  their  acts  and  movements ;  but 
the  occupation  of  time  and  the  family  Hfe  is 
all  simple  and  domestic — ^the  children  are 
brought  up  under  the  mother's  eye;  their 
education  and  dispositions  are  constantly  in 
her  mind.  In  the  midst  of  constant  neces- 
sary company,  entertained  with  due  splen- 
dor, the  duchess  is  always  busy  vnth  her 
own  little  schemes  of  fancy  and  usefulness. 
Her  mind  is  stored  with  recipes  and  nos- 
trums. She  delights  in  being  out  of  doors. 
She  observes  flowers  and  mosses  and  in- 
sects, and  contrives  all  manner  of  devices 
to  indulge  her  innate  turn  for  work  and  in- 
ventiom  She  and  her  friends  are  indeed 
alike  in  this,  all  are  active  spirits,  full  of 
business,  occupied  in  their  own  affairs,  tak- 
ing a  part  in  all  the  work  going  on  about 
them,  contriving,  directing,  managing,  ex- 
hibiting the  especial  virtue  of  "notable- 
ness  "  so  often  commended,  and  uniting  in 
their  persons  "  the  excellence  of  a  good 
•oonomist  with  the  elegance  of  a  fine  lady," 
both  qualities  alike  indispensable.  It  is 
wonderful  where  the  good  ladies  of  these 
books,  but  more  especially  Mrs.  Delany, 
found  time  for  all  they  did  i  but  it  was  be- 
fore the  intellectual  and  dreaming  age. 
Reading  was  not  regarded  by  any  of  them 
as  the  business  of  life :  it  came  in  by  the  by. 
They  were  read  to  now  and  then,  or  they  re- 
served certain  evening  hours,  between  tea 
and  cards;  but  the  prime  hours  of  the  day, 
such  as  were  not  passed  with  the  visitors 
who  came  early  and  stayed  long,  and  which 


were  devoted  to  sitting  at  all,  were  spent  in 
painting,  turning,  which  was  the  duchess' 
hobby,  and  needlework,  which  was  one  pf 
Mrs.  Delany's  numerous  specialities,  as  well 
as  spinning,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite occupation  with  her  and  her  mother ; 
the  fineness  of  the  thread  testifying  to  the 
quality  of  the  spinster.  We  cannot  doubt 
^t  if  the  claims  of  rank  and  society  had  not 
stood  in  the  way,  these  ladies,  in  our  own 
time,  would  have  made  -  a  bevy  of  author- 
esses. All  the  cravings  after  expression 
which  found  satisfaction  in  painting  and 
shell  work,  and  feather  work,  and  grottoe^ 
and  quilts,  and  bpds,  and  curtains,  and 
fringes,  and  patterns,  and  neat  and  appetiz- 
ing bills  of  fare  (an  admitted  subject  for  ar- 
rangement and  invention),  would  have  found 
another  vent — ^would  have  resulted  in  tales 
— moral,  didactic,  romantic — in  poems,  in 
essays,  in  scientific  dialogues,  in  educational 
treatises,  in  tracts,  by  which  the  ladies  of  our 
own  time  confer  such  benefits  on  the  world* 
Grottoes,  for  instance— what  a  world  of  ro- 
mance which  the  mind  and  customs  of  that 
aspect  of  society  kept  down,  found  room  to 
expatiate  in  the  construction  of  a  grotto. 
In  our  youth  we  remember  wondering  at  the 
age  which  could  have  found  any  thing  to 
please  in  the  dank  little  dens,  which,  in  gar- 
dens and  ornamental  grounds,  were  still  con- 
sidered points  of  attraction  by  the  superan- 
nuated guide.  Mean,  childish,  insignificant 
to  our  uneducated  eyes — suggestive  not  of 
hermits  and  serene  contemplation,  but  of 
spiders,  newts,  and  sore-throats,  we  took 
a  shuddering  survey  of  the  damp,  dingy 
walls,  the  pitiful  decorations,  the  miserable 
tout  CMembUy  and  congratulating  ourselves 
on  the  developed  taste  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  returned  to  the  cheerful  day  as 
quickly  as  we  could.  We  should  have 
looked  on  all  with  a  different  and  more  in- 
telligent eye  had  we  known  the  feelings 
which  had  been  excited — the  class  of  facul- 
ties set  to  work — ^in  the  creation  of  this  lit- 
tle gloomy  solitude ;  how  it  had  been  glori- 
fied as  so  many  of  our  works  are  by  a 
sentiment  in  the  outset,  which  struggled  for 
expression,  and  must  find  its  way  into  some^ 
however  inadequate,  action.  If  we  had 
known  that  fine  ladies  had  left  the  stiff  gran- 
deur of  their  drawing-rooms,  and  had  laid 
aside  their  costly  silks  to  indulge  their  fancy 
here,  and  work  out  a  little  dream  of  a  pure 
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primitiTe,  quiet  life,  as  remote  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances as  thejr  could  devise  it  from  the 
one  they  daily  lived,  where  poetry,  friend- 
ihip,  and  religion  should  hold  a  perennial 
•way)  where  it  should  be  always  spring; 
where  goodness,  simplicity,  wisdom,  and 
philosophy  should  be  inspired  with  the  air ; 
where  the  rustic  cross,  the  scallop  shell,  the 
tandals,  the  staff,  and  the  maple  bowl,  which 
actually  formed  the  ftimiture  of  a  firstrate 
grotto,  should  all  be  realities  and  suit  some- 
body, though  probably  the  precise  person  to 
enjoy  this  contemplative  elysium  might  never 
be  exactly  defined.  But  altogether  it  afforded 
an  idea  of  repose  in  *a  busy  practical  life, 
*  and  thus  was  a  poem.  We  can  only  guess 
that  the  Duchess  of  Portland's  and  Mrs. 
Delany's  grottoes  would  resemble  in  their 
general  character  those  we  have  seen.  They 
would  be  sure  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind, 
for  the  duchess  had  a  fine  spirit,  and  col- 
lected shells  and  stones  regardless  of  cost 
from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  Mrs.  De- 
lany  had  really  a  fine  taste,  and  was  the  un- 
disputed head  of  all  feminine  works  of  fancy 
and  invention  of  her  time.  It  was  one  of 
her  secrets  of  success,  as  we  have  said,  that 
the  never  got  quite  beyond  its  tastes  and 
aspirations ;  that  she  was  always  guided  by 
its  estimate  of  things,  only  setting  these  in 
their  best  and  purest  light.  We  are  led  to 
infer  that  she  really  was  a  very  fair  artist. 
8he  delighted  to  copy  the  works  of  great 
artists.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  warmly  com- 
mended her  copy  of  Correggio's  Sigismunda, 
and  her  friends  write  with  enthusiasm  of  all 
her  performances,  but  she  never  doubted 
the  fashions  of  her  day  even  in  their  extremes 
of  unreasonableness ;  and  she  who  could  ex- 
patiate on  a  Vandyke  and  a  Raphael,  and 
spend  weeks  and  months  reproducing  them 
on  her  easel,  writes  quite  nervously  on  hear- 
ing that  her  brother  was  following  some  ad- 
:renturous  spirits  in  wearing  his  own  hair ! 
**  You  said  not  a  word  to  me,"  she  writes, 
« about  Bunny's  wearing  his  own  hair.  I 
bad  a  letter  yesterday  from  Lady  Carteret. 
She  writes  me  word  Uiat  he  looks  very  well 
with  his  new  adorned  pate.  Tell  me  what 
you  think  ?  1  fancy  a  wig  became  him  bet- 
ter ;  what  provoked  him  to  cut  to  bold  a 
ttroke^**  Happily  for  her  she  had  an  in- 
nate love  of  simple  pleasures,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  time,  even  in  the  fashionable 
world,  were  in  many  respects,  in  favor  of 


them.  Their  hours  admitted  of  being  much 
out  of  doors,  and  of  alfresco  entertainments. 
There  are  continual  allusions  to  meals  out 
of  doors,  to  expeditions  with  a  Wattean 
touch  of  Arcadia  about  them.  Thus,  visit- 
ing, while  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Wesley,  the 
grandfather  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
she  writes : — 

"  Mr.  Wesley  .(alias  Paris)  has  provided 
every  one  of  us  with  a  walking  staff  whereon 
is  fixed  our  Parnassus  name.  Mr.  Usher  is 
Vulcan^  Younff  Nemmy,  Mars,  and  Mr.  Kit 
Don  (the  Revd.)  is  Neptune,  Our  staffs  are 
white,  and  when  we  take  our  walks  we  make 
a  most  surprising  appearance,  somewhat  like 
the  sheriff's  men  at  the  assizes !  Yesterday 
we  walked  four,  miles  before  dinner,  and 
danced  two  hours  in  the  evening." — Ibid,^ 
VoL  i.  p.  406. 

The  family  of  Wesley,  by  the  way,  seem 
to  have  been  wonderful  dancers.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley plays  the  fiddle,  and  dances  with  his 
children  and  guests  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  with  something  of  the  simple  enjoy- 
ment Mr.  Thackeray  attributes  to  George 
the  Third  in  his  youth,  who,  he  says,  would 
dance  eountry  dances  three  or  four  hours 
together  to  the  same  tune.  She  entertaine 
a  friend  at  the  home  of  her  second  marriage, 
and  writes : — 

"My  garden  is  at  present  in  the  high 
glow  of  beauty,  my  cherries  ripening,  roses^ 
lessamines,  and  pinks  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
hay,  partly  spread,  partly  in  cocks,  complete ' 
the  rural  scene.  We  have  discovered  a  new 
breakfasting  place  under  the  shade  of  the 
nut-trees  impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rays,  in 
the  midst  of  a  grove  of  elms,  where  we  shall 
breakfast  this  morning ;  I  have  ordered  cher- 
ries, strawberries,  and  nosegays  to  be  laid 
on  our  breakfast  table,  and  have  appointed 
a  harper  to  be  here  to  play  to  us  dunng  our 
repast,  who  is  to  be  hid  among  the  trees. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  is  to  breakfast  with  us,  and 
is  to  be  cunningly  led  to  this  place  and  sur^ 
prised,** — Ibid,^  p.  658. 

Or  she  describes  a  water  party ;  and  Lon- 
don and  a  Thames  wherry  answer  excellently 
for  Venice  and  a  gondola.  The  Lord  Tyr* 
connell  mentioned  had  lately  been  refused 
by  Mrs.  Pendarves  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  sense  :*- 


'     ''After  drinking  tea  'Lady  Mary  went 

away:  Capel  proposed  going  on  the  water: 

we  accepted  the  offer,  took  up  Mr.  Wesl^ 

on  our  way,  drove  to  Whitehall  Stairs,  took 

^  the  boat  we  liked  best,  and  rowed  away  very 

i  pleasantly — the  water  smooth,  the  sky  so- 
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rene,  the  company  in  good  humor.  Philomel 
was  soon  called  upon  to  make  use  of  her 
flweet  pipe,  which  she  did ;  a  boat  with  two 
ladies  and  one  gentleman  was  immediately 
attracted  and  pursued  us.  As  soon  as  they 
were  near  enough  to  see  their  faces,  who 
should  we  behold  but  the  Duchess  of  An- 
caster,  an  odd  woman  with  her,  and  my 
Lord  Tyrconnell !  I  was  not  a  little  diverted 
at  the  interview,  but  much  more  so  when 
he  opened  his  wise  mouth,  and  told  Mrs. 
Donnellan  her  singing  was  '  the  finest  water 
language  he  ever  heard,  nay,  the  finest  lan- 
guage he  had  ever  heard  by  land  or  by  wa- 
ter $'  and  many  more  pohte  speeches  we 
bad.  They  were  in  an  open  boat,  ours  was 
covered ;  it  would  have  aiverted  you  to  see 
how  the  wretch  peeped  to  look  at  us,  which 
was  no  easy  matter.  My  companion's  yoice 
diarmed  tnem  so  much  that  they  did  not 

2uit  us  till  she  had  sung  several  songs, 
lapel  asked  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  to 
sing;  which  she  did  very  readily;  at  last 
they  asreed  to  sing  a  auetto  out  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  but  such  catterwalling 
never  was  heard,  and  we  all  laughed." — 
Ibid,,  p.  276. 

The  Thames  of  the  London  in  1861  has 
altered  since  June,  1731,  when  these  people 
•ung  so  merrily  on  its  pure  and  undisturbed 
waters,  which  they  seem  to  have  had  pretty 
much  to  themselves.  On  another  occasion 
•he  describes  a  country  walk  at  Welbeck, 
which  the  Duchess  of  Portland  had  recently 
inherited.  We  are  not  a  little  impressed 
with  the  cortege  necessary  to  explore  the 
country  at  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  great 
house  :— 

<*  Last  Wednesday  rSent  18^6)  we  took 
a  walk  to  a  place  calleci  Creswell  Cra^^ 
with  the  duchess  and  her  fair  flock.    D.  D. 


Mr.  Small  wall,  Lord  Titchfield's  tutor,  and 
one  of  the  duke's  stewards  to  show  us  the 
way,  and  two  pioneers  to  lerel  all  before  us. 
At  least  a  dozen  stiles  were  laid  flat,  paths 
cut  through  thickets  and  brambles  and  briers, 
and  bridges  made  in  swampy  places;  the 
length  of  the  way  computed  at  about  two 
miles  and  a  half.  A  resolution  was  taken 
on  setting  out  not  to  delay  the  walk  by 
nmpling,  so  we  only  snatched  at  any  curi- 
ous grass  or  flower  in  our  way  and  stufied 
it  in  our  black  apron  pockets  to  obsenre 
upon  at  our  return  round  the  tea  table." — 
Ibid.,  VoL  ill.  p.  441. 

This  timpling — "culling  of  simples"— 
was  an  unsdentifio  botany.  Every  thing 
that  was  beautifol  or  curious  in  nature  at- 
traeted  their  notice,  though  they  seemed 
left  very  much  to  their  own  nnasiiited  db- 
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serrations,  and  had  none  of  those  long  Latin 
names,  which  modem  science  puts  at  ouf 
modem  ladies'  finger-ends,  with  which  at 
once  to  dignify  and  to  identify  their  discoT- 
eries.    The  duchess  writes  :— 

"  I  have  looked  all  over  my  collection  of 
moss  and  can't  find  anv  thing  like  yours. 
That  which  most  resembles,  it  is  the  smM 
flowering  green  Hone  moes  and  the  beard  of 
brier,  but  the  first  is  a  deeper  green  and  not 
scarlet,  and  the  other  is  not  near  so  beauti- 
ful as  yours.  I  found  to-day  a  yenr  odd  fly 
— ^the  body  black,  the  legs  red,  and  the  tad 
half  an  inch  long ;  the  whole  fly  rather  larger 
than  a  gnat."— YoL  i.  p.  618. 

There  is  something  quite  touching  in  this 
simple  treatment  of  things,  which  learned 
men  have  now  taught  every  lady  to  define 
"with  a  clumsy  name;"  but  the  love  for 
them  tells  more  as  a  characteristio  before 
classification  gave  fSudlities  and  zest  to  such 
pursuits,  and  brought  them  into  fashion. 
We  find  Mrs.  Pendarves  wondering  at  the 
insensibility  of  mankind  to  the  beauty  of 
shells,  for  which  she  had  a  passion,  which 
was  ministered  to  by  friends  and  strangers 
till  she  had  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  At  its  commencement  she  writes  to 
her  sister : —  * 

^ "  I  have  got  a  new  madness.  I  am  mn- 
ning  wild  after  shells.  This  morning  I  have 
set  my  little  collection  of  shells  in  my  cabi- 
net, and  they  look  so  beautiful  that  I  must 
by  some  means  enlarge  my  stock ;  the  beau- 
ties of  shells  are  as  infinite  as  of  flowers, 
and  to  consider  how  they  are  inhabited  en- 
larges a  fleld  of  wonder  that  leads  one  in- 
sensibly to  the  great  Director  and  Author  of 
these  wonders.  How  surprising  is  it  to  ob- 
serve the  indifference,  nay  (more  properly), 
the  sUmidHy,  of  mankind,  that  seem  to  make 
no  renection  as  they  live,  are  pleased  with 
what  they  meet  with  i>ecause  it  has  beautiful 
colors  or  an  agreeable  sound;  there  they 
stop,  and  receive  but  little  more  pleasure 
from  them  than  a  horse  or  a  dog."— Vol.  L 
p.  486. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  an  unsdentifio  age, 
and  of  an  age,  too,  in  which  the  canons  of 
taste  had  as  yet  to  be  laid  down,  that  this 
love  for  the  pretty  things  of  nature  led  to 
strange  experiments  of  adapting  them  to 
domestic  ornamentation.  People  did  not 
care  merely  to  look  at  them  as  specimens 
(very  few  do  now),  they  must  be  made  to 
do  man  a  service,  to  minitter,  aa  it  were,  to 
his  luzttriet  and  whims.    Thence  reeoltei 
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prodigious  labors,  of  which  we  can  only 
guess  the  effect.  Not  only  were  shells  em- 
bedded in  the  walls  of  grottoes,  but  they  are 
festooned  into  cornices  for  rooms  and  chapels 
— and  positively  painted  over  to  one  tint — 
and  cemented  round  a  framework  for  chan- 
deliers ;  in  every  instance  exciting  intense 
interest  in  th^  progress  of  the  work ;  and, 
what  is  much  more  surprising,  satisfying  the 
artist  in  the  result,  and  causing  an  enthusi- 
asm amongst  her  friends.  What  is  new  and 
neatly  executed  has  a  temporary  triumph 
with  us  all. 

The.  manual  industry  of  these  ladies  is 
something  to  wonder  at,  and  elicits  from  the 
editress  some  very  pointed  contrasts  between 
past  and  present  fine  ladies.  The  duchess, 
besides  her  **  cave,"  and  her  ivory  and  am- 
ber turnings,  had  twelve  "toilettes"  in 
hand  at  one  time,  whatever  these  may  be ; 
besides  the  more  modem  interests  of  a  tnr- 
iuoso,  in  making  a  fine  coUection  of  pictures 
and  curiosities ;  and  the  work  executed  and 
turned  out  of  hand  by  Mrs.  Delany  sur- 
passes our  ideas  of  the  credible.  The  real 
value  of  most  of  these  labors  must  always 
have  lain  in  their  effect  on  the  worker.  We 
know  that  they  assisted  to  keep  mind  and 
body  in  health,  serenity,  and  vigor  to  an  ex- 
traordinary age.  It  is  a  further  testimony 
to  her  model  character  that  all  this  business 
does  not  seem  to  have  induced  a  fussy, 
bustling  manner,  to  which  notable  women 
are  subject.  A  charming,  graceful,  easy  se- 
renity is  spoken  to  by  her  friends. 

8he  herself  owns  to  ranking  a  good-^man- 
ner,  in  her  own  sex  at  least,  next  to  religion 
and  pure  morals,  and  perhaps  the  lesson  to 
to  be  learned  from  this  book  is  the  value 
and  importance  of  good  manners.  We  feel 
that  we  have  been  to  school.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  (according  to  the  approved 
phrase),  we  rise  from  its  perusal  with  an 
added  sense  of  the  desirableness  and  pleas- 
antness of  being  well  mannered  ourselves, 
and  of  all  our  friends  being  so  gifted.  We 
see  a  moral  in  a  courteous  and  gracious  de- 
portment, and  have  an  insight  into  the  edu- 
cation that  forms  it.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
Mrs.  Delany  thought  a  good  deal :  she  prac- 
tised all  she  preached,  and  no  doubt  was 
herself  an  authority.  It  enters  into  her 
primary  ideas  of  education. 

**  Next  to  inculcating  right  relijg^ious  prin- 
ciples, the  most  material  work  is  to  make 


brothers  and  sisters  perfectly  weU  bred  touh 
ards  one  another,  1  see  many  sad  disagree- 
ments arise  in  families,  merely  from  want  of 
good  manners  !  " — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

''There  is  nothing  I  wish  so  much  for 
Mary,  next  to  right  religious  principles,  as  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  polite  world.  It  is 
the  only  means  of  keeping  her  safe  from  an 
immoderate  love  of  its  vanities  and  follies, 
and  of  eiving  her  that  sensible  kind  of  re- 
serve wnich  great  retirement  converts  either 
to  awkward  sheepishness,  or  occasions  the 
worst  evU  of  the  ttoo,  afonoard  perinessJ* — 
Ibid,,  p.  227. 

'*  Mary  (her  niece)  has  had  uncommon  ad- 
vantages at  home  for  the  improvement  of 
what  IS  most  material,  and  a  loundation  is 
laid  by  her  excellent,  kind  instructors,  that 
will  make  her  happy  beyond  this  earthly 
tabernacle :  but  this  is  not  all  that  is  reqm- 
site,  unless  she  is  to  turn  l^rmit.  There  is 
grace  and  manner,  which  cannot  be  attained 
without  conversing  with  a  variety  of  well- 
bred  people,  which,  well  chosen,  cannot 
efface  what  is  certainly  more  necessary,  but 
will  give  a  polish,  and  by  an  agreeable  rec- 
ommendation, render  all  the  good  part  more 
useful  and  acceptable  to  those  she  converses 
with."— Vol.  iii.  p.  537. 

"  About  Mary  I  cannot  think  it  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  young  lady  that 
she  should  be  early  and  frequently  produced 
in  public.  I  would  rather  see  a  little  awk- 
ward -bashfulness,  than  a  daring,  forward 
genteelness.  Good  company  and  good  con- 
versation, I  should  wish  to  have  my  niece 
introduced  into,  as  soon  as  she  can  speak 
and  understand  i  but  for  all  public  places, 
till^  after  fifteen  (except  a  play,  or  an  ora- 
torio), she  should  not  know  what  they  are, 
and  then  very  rarely,  and  only  with  her 
mother  or  aunt."-*-/&i<2.,  p.  92. 

She  is  gravely  solicitous  about  Mary's 
dancing : — 

"Dunoyer  is  now,  I  believe,  the  best 
dancing-master  in  London :  his  nrice  is  high, 
but  he  will  give  the  Pauline  a  oetter  air  in 
a  month,  than  a  less  skilful  dancing-master 
would  in  three.    I  believe  Lady  Cooper  has 

food  interest  with  him,  and  that  may  make 
im  take  more  pains." — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  585. 

She  criticises  her  own  manner  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  speculates  on  the  subject,  on  oc- 
casion of  giving  her  impressions  of  Irish  so- 
ciety, in  her  first  visit  there,  paid  to  restore 
her  usual  serenity,  after  the  wound  her 
spirits  had  received  from  "  Herminius* "  be- 
havior. Dublin,  it  should  be  noted,  was  a 
much  more  courtly  place  while  it  had  its  par- 
liament than  it  is  now :— 
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"  Ab  for  the  generality  of  people  I  meet 
with  here,  they  are  much  the  same  as  in 
England — ^a  mixture  of  good  and  bad ;  aU 
that  I  have  met  with  behave  themselves  very 
decently  according  to  their  rank ;  now  and 
then  an  oddity  breaks  out,  but  none  so  ex- 
traordinary but  that  I  can  match  it  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  heartiness  about  them  that 
is  more  like  Cornwall  than  any  I  have  known, 
and  great  sociableness.  I  apprehend,  from 
that  way  of  living,  there  must  arise  a  good 
deal  of  tittle-tatUe,  but  I  have  not  heard 
much  ^et.  Wherever  I  go  I  meet  with  great 
civilities.  I  don't  take  it  as  paid  me  on  my 
own  account,  but  that  of  those  I  am  with, 
who  are  here  highly  renirded,  and  indeed, 
their  friendliness  and  kindness  to  me  in- 
creases every  day.  They  study  to  entertain 
me,  and  I  have  no  uneasiness  on  their  ac- 
count, but  that  they  may  think  I  am  not  so 
cheerful  as  they  would  have  me ;  but,  as  I 
grow  older  (she  is  thirty-one),  though  I  feel 
as  much  warmth  as  ever,  I  have  not  got  so 
lively  a  way  of  showing  it  I  attribute  it  a 
great  deal  to  the  fear  I  have  always  had  of 
appearing  too  gay ;  a  wrong  notion.  I  am 
now  convinced  it  hurts  the  temper.  Our 
spirits  ought  to  have  their  full  career  when 
our  inclinations  are  innocent,  and  should 
not  be  checked,  but  where  thev  would  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  prudence.'' — ^VoL  i.  p. 
291. 

She  was  fastidious  in  her  judgment  of 
others  on  this  point.  In  speaking  of  the 
young  Lady  J^omington,  mother  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  we  read : — 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Hill  has  been  very  care- 
ful, in  the  common  way,  for  the  education 
of  her  daughters ;  they  are  in  verv  good  or- 
der, and  civil.  What  I  think  L.  M.  ma^  be 
wanting  in,  is  what  few  people  have  attained 
at  her  age,  who  have  not  some  real  superi- 
ority of  understanding,  and  a  little  experi- 
ence of  the  manners  of  the  world ;  nor  could 
she  learn  firom  her  mother  that  politeness  of 
behavior  and  address,  which  is  not  only^< 
but  bright.  She  is  pretty,  and  excessively 
good-natured  and  happv  in  her  present  sit- 
uation ;  but  I  own  I  think  my  godson  re- 
quired a  wife  that  had  more  the  punctilios 
of  good  breedinpt  as  he  is  much  wanting 
in  them  himself;  and  those  things  shotdd 
not  be  wanting  to  men  of  rank  and  fortune. 
Indeed,  I  carry  it  further,  and  I  think  that 
nobody  can  do  so  much  good  in  the  world 
who  is  not  well  bred,  as  those  that  are.  In 
truth,  it  is  only  a  modem  phrase  f  according 
to  my  notion  of  that  virtue)  for  tnat '  char^ 
ity '  emphatically  expressed  by  St.  Paul." — 
Vol.  iiL  p.  646. 

She  is  ft  warm  admirer  and  friend  of 


Ilichardson,  and  sheds  torrents  of  tears  over 
Clarissa ;  still,  it  is  well  known  that  the  fine 
ladies  of  that  time  werfe  forced  to  admit 
solecisms  in  the  manners  of  these  admired 
and  cherished  volumes.  A  certain  Misa 
Mulso  comes  in  for  some  of  the  blame. 
She  writes : — 

"  D.  M.  commends  Miss  Mulso's  letters, 
but  'she  does  not  so  well  like  the  younff 
woman ;  that  is,  she  admires  her  sense  ana 
ingenuity,  but  thinks  her  only  second-rate 
as  to  politeness  of  manners,  and  that  Rich- 
ardson's high  admiration  for  her  has  made 
her  take  her  for  a  model  for  his  genteel 
characters,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are 
not  so  really  polished  as  he  thinks  them  to 
be."—/6ui,  iii.  p.  60. 

"  Genteel "  then  was  a  choice  and  expres- 
sive word,  far  from  the  disgrace  into  which 
it  is  now  fallen.  Women  might  pass  very 
well ;  they  might  have  rank  and  the  habits* 
of  society,  but  not  deserve  to  be  called  gen- 
teel. The  writer  pronounces  of  the  belles 
of  Bath,  that  they  are  very  "  ungenteel  j  ** 
and  Lady  Betty  Hastings  was  modest  and 
civil  in  her  manner,  but  not  ''genteeL" 
Her  strong  notions  of  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  society  gives  the  question  of  manners  a 
moral  aspect : — 

« Three  days  together  spent  abroad  is 
being  a  downright  rake,  but  the  sobriety  of 
my  own  dwelling  is  much  pleasanter  to  me 
than  all  the  flirtations  of  the  world,  though 
the  society  of  it  I  will  always  keep  up  to  vi4, 
best  of  myjpower,  as  it  is  a  duty  incumbent 
on  us  to  hve  sociably ;  and  it  is  necessary 
tp  keep  up  good-humor  and  benevolence  in 
ourselves,  or  the  qualities  of  the  heart  con- 
tract and  grow  useless,  as  our  limbs  would 
do  without  any  proper  exercise."— Vol.  ii« 
p.  41$. 

She  has  a  great  respect  for  rules.  "  No 
ceremony,"  she  says  of  a  friend,  '<  subsists 
between  us,^- 

<'  Though  ceremony  isi  proper,  to  keep 
those  at  a  distance  that  otherwise  might  be 
troublesome." 

And  in  speaking  of  her  dear  friend,  Letitia 
Bushe,  whose  perfection  as  a  companion  she 
very  happily  defines,  saying,  **  She  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  me ;  she  is  one  of  the  few  who 
is  perfectly  qualified  for  an  agreeable  com- 
panion in  a  domestic  way ;  her  sweetness  of 
temper  makes  her  give  in  to  all  one's  ^ays, 
as  if  she  chose  to  do  whatever  is  proposed ; " 
— she  writes,  after  parting  with  her,  when 
her  friendship  was  most  needed :— 
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"  My  ingenious  and  agreeable  companion, 
Mrs.  Bushe,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lady 
Austin,  and  I  would  not  let  her  run  the 
ijsk,  by  staying  any  longer,  of  disobliging 
her ;  it  is  not  horwrable  to  monopolize*" — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  193» 

And  of  all  graceful  attentions  she  says, — 
while  hinting  that,  as  a  housekeeper,  she 
could  have  dispensed  with  a  dinner-party 
Br.  Delany  (or  D.  D.  as  he  is  always  called), 
arranged  on  her  birthday : — 

**  Though  I  have  too  much  regard  for  les 
petits  soins  of  those  I  love  not  to  value  avery 
mark  of  affection :  but  if  people  only  keep 
upon  the  great  road' of  loving,  and  neglect 
&e  little  paths  of  friendship,  many  d^cate 
pleasures  are  lo8t."*-Vol.  iii.  p.  120. 

A  certain  Lady  Bell  Monck  seems  to  have 
greatly  exercised  the  forbearance  of  this 
polite  circle  by  her  constant  deviations  from 
their  high  standard.  Her  name  never  oc- 
curs without  some  allusion  to  them ;  but  we 
bave  a  perfect  confidence  that  this  sensitive- 
ness was  never  allowed  to  betray  itself.  This 
was  the  age,  especially,  for  good  manners 
and  politeness  to  have  their  martyrs.  Lady 
Bell  and  her  husband  are  staying  at  Bul- 
itrode,  and  spoiling  a  long-planned  visit. 

"  L.  B.  M.  is  a  sad  check  upon  our  pleas- 
t^res ;  they  have  named  three  different  days 
fbr  going  away,  and  yet  they  are  here,  and 
I  fear  will  be,  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the 
country,  which  is  truly  a  mortification.  The 
duchess  behaves  herself  in  the  most  obliging 
and  proper  manner  that  can  be  towards lier, 
but  It  is  much  thrown  away;  however,  it 
becomes  her  to  do  so,  though  her  pearls  are 
disregarded." — ^VoL  ii.  p.  523. 

The  restraints  of  good-breeding  a  hundred 
and  more  years  ago  were,  we  suspect,  of  a 
more  stringent  character  than  modem  hab- 
its \rould  tolerate.  They  were  a  real  disci- 
pline of  which  we  think  we  perceive  the 
fruits  in  more  important  points.  These 
Tolumes,  no  doubt,  introduce  us  to  most 
favorable  examples  of  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mrs.  Delany 
and  her  friends  were  complimented  on  all 
hands  as  models  for  their  sex's  imitation 
and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety ;  but  theirs 
was  essentially  the  religion  of  the  day,  and 
therefore  tells  of  more  than  the  habits  of 
mind  of  one  circle ;  and  what  strikes  us  in 
them,  is  a  consistent  resignation  to  the  or- 
derings  of  Providence,  such  is  we  miss  in 
even  the  good  people  of  our  own  time. 
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They  accepted  the  inevitable  without  grum- 
bling or  repinings.  Modem  inventions  have 
cleared  away  so  many  hindrances,  that  we 
seem  the  more  impatient  of  those  that  re- 
main. We  rail  at  every  passing  inconven- 
ience, at  every  delay  or  stoppage  in  the  so* 
cial  machinery,  and,  above  all,  at  the  one 
power  which  we  cannot  master,  which  we 
must  submit  to,  whose  caprices  and  severi- 
ties are  utterly  beyond  our  control.  How 
many  Christians  are  practical  atheists  with 
regard  to  the  weather!  How  many  have 
contracted  a  habit  of  what  we  might  call 
decent  blasphemy  against  rain  and  cold,  fog 
and  damp,  as  though  Providence  had  no 
concern  with  them — as  though  the  check 
they  offer  to  our  plans  and  pleasures  were 
the  design  of  the  evil  principle !  As  far  as 
we  can  judge,  these  things  were  better  borne 
a  century  ago.  The  inconveniences  of  trav- 
elling, for  instance,  were  enormous.  It  is 
a  matter  of  surprise  and  congratulation  to 
Mrs.  Delany,  that  the  high-road  from  Lon- 
don to  Dublin  was  so  good  that  they  did 
not  once  come  to  a  dead  stand,  so  as  to 
have  to  alight  from  the  coach.  After  part- 
ing from  her  sister  at  Gloucester,  on  her 
return  to  London,  she  writes,  in  1728:— i- 

''I  believe  you  have  some  curiosity  to 
know  how  I  was  entertained  during  my  jour- 
ney. At  the  end  of  the  towi^  some  part  of 
the  coach  broke,  and  we  were  obliged  to  get 
out,  and  took  shelter  at  an  ale-house:  in 
half  an  hour  we  jogged  on,  and  about  an 
hour  after  that,  flop  we  went  into  a  slough, 
not  overturned,  but  stuck.  Well,  out  wo 
were  hauled  again,  and  the  coach  with  much 
difficulty  was  heaved  out.  We  then  once 
more  set  forward,  and  came  to  our  journey's 
end  without  any  other  accident  or  fright, 
and  met  with  no  waters  worth  getting  out  of 
the  coach  for."— Vol.  i  p.  176. 

It  always  took  her  three  days  to  get  from 
London  to  Gloucester,  and  she  begs  her 
sister  not  to  ride  to  meet  her  on  account 
of  the  intolerable  dirt.  From  Oxford  'she 
writes :— - 

"  We  got  to  Euston  about  one :  were  de- 
layed hau  an  hour  on  the  road,  by  the  car 
wheeU  breaking ;  no  overturn,  but  Smith  was 
obliged  to  be  hoisted  up  behind  Bennet 
without  any  pillion,  and  James  came  wab- 
blinff  on  with  the  broken  equipage,  his/rt&- 
bleMip  much  mffled.  I  feasted  at  Euston 
on  your  good  provisions,  but  not  very  hun- 
gry; we  staid  about  two  hours.  About 
three  miles  £rom  Oxfordi  we  had  like  to  hare 
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lost  one  of  our  fore-whedSy  but,  fortunately 
MW  our  danger  before  any  bad  accident  The 
coachman  very  soon  repaired  the  loss,  and 
we  arrived  at  Oxford  about  8ix."~-Vol  ii.  p. 
605. 

She  mentions  it  as  a  point  of  superiority 
in  Ireland :— > 

"A  comfortable  circumstance  belonging 
to  this  country  is,  that  the  roads  are  so  good, 
and  free  from  robbers,  that  we  mav  drive 
safely  any  hour  of  the  night" — ^VoL  iL  p. 
686. 

The  passage  to  Dublin  involved  infinite 
delays  and  trials  of  patience,  such  as  no 
modern  temper  could  stand.  To  be  at  the 
water-side  was  nothing.  Days  had  to  be 
passed  with  no  other  employment  than 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  "  yacht "  and 
for  the  wind,  and  waiting  with  a  long  voy- 
age, as  it  often  proved  to  be,  before  them. 
But,  supplied  with  a  due  amount  of  needle- 
work and  patience,  the  time  passes  serenely, 
—.the  dean,  perhaps,  deserving  the  greater 
praise,  for  he  has  the  patience  without  the 
needlework, — and  there  is  never  a  murmur ; 
it  is  taken  hardly  as  a  trial,  simply  as  an 
event  No  grumblings  even  about  sea-sick- 
ness, which  is  now  and  then  touched  upon 
as  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  a  ship, 
without  one  word  of  vituperative  description. 
All  the  eccentricities  of  the  poet  are  borne 
with  equal  philosophy.  From  Dublin  she 
writes  to  her  sister  in  England :— - 

<<  Your  last  letter  was  dated  27th  January, 
and  came  to  me  in  seven  davs.  Could  our 
letters  always  make  as  swift  a  passage,  it 
would  be  charming.^-^VoL  iL  p.  421. 

Letters  were  often  a  month  on  the  way. 
Nor  is  it  only  this  class  of  inconveniences 
that  are  borne  with  serenity.  The  same 
spirit  of  quiet  gentle  pious  endurance  sup<> 
ports  our  heroine  in  all  the  delays  of  a  pain- 
ful lawsuit  which  hangs  over  D.  D.  for  years. 
She  accepts  suspense  as  the  one  trial  of  a 
happy  lot,  and  strikes  the  balance  in  her  own 
favor  when  things  look  their  worst  Lon- 
don workmen,  it  is  true,  sometimes  threaten 
to  exhaust  her  patience,  and  once,  she  says, 
that  if  it  were  not  that  her  fnend  was  with 
her,  she  should  be  downright  cross ;  but 
this  exception  only  proves  the  rule.  We  are 
equally  struck  with  the  conduct  of  all  con- 
cerned, when  sickness  or  lesser  ailments  in- 
vade their  circle.  Mrs.  Delany  shows  it  in 
the  prompt  unmurmuring  re-arrangement  of 
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all  her  plans,  when  those  belonging  to  her« 
either  nearly  or  remotely,  £^11  ilL  Nothing 
is  ever  called  provoking  or  ill-timed;  no 
disappointment  is  ever  expressed.  But  we 
are  particularly  edified  by  the  deportment  of 
the  Duchess  Of  Portland  and  her  family, 
when  small-pox  breaks  out  at  Bulstrode. 
We  have  just  been  entertained  with  a  pretty 
scene  of  the  eldest  daughter's  first  presents 
tion: — 

"  Our  duchess  and  Lady  Betty  came  to 
town  on  Thursday,  and  we  have  been  very  ^ 
full  of  business,  m  settling  the  jewels  and  ' 
clothes  for  the  birthday.  The  l)uchess  of 
Portland's  is  white  and  silver  eround,  flow-  • 
ered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  stomacher 
of  white  satin,  covered  with  her  fine  colored 
jewels,  and  aU  her  diamonds.  Lady  Betty 
18  to  have  a  very  fine  sprig  of  pearls,  dia- 
monds, and  turquoises,  tor  her  hair,  by  way 
of  pomponne,  loops  and  stars  of  diamondis 
between,  on  blue  satin,  for  her  stomacher  % 
her  clothes  white  and  silver,  mosaic  ground, 
flowered  with  silver,  intermixed  with  a  little 
blue.  She  rehearsed  her  clothes  and  jewels 
yesterday,  and  practised  dancing  with  her 
train.  She  looks  mighty  well,  and  is  a  very 
genteel  figure."    .  .  . 

And  afterwards  she  reports  of  the  scene  :— 

'*  I  don't  believe  there  was  i.  more  engag- 
ing figure  than  Lady  Betty.  She  looked  so 
modest,  so  composed,  and,  though  glittering 
with  diamonds,  showed  no  sort  of  conscious- 
ness  of  any  superior  finery.  •  •  .  Lord  Stozu 
mont,  nephew  to  Mr.  Murray,  danced  with 
Lady  Betty.  Never  was  such  heat  and 
crowding ;  but  she  says  it  '  tocu  ddigktfid 
for  qJX  thai ; '  she  has  the  spirit  one  would 
wish  a  youn^  thing  to  have,  greai  et^oymeni 
of  the  diversions  aOowed  her,  and  no  manner 
of  regret  when  they  are  not  thought  proper 
for  her."— VoL  iiL  p.  303. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  one  of  the  sons  is 
taken  ilL  The  duchess,  always  ready  with 
her  recipes,  prescribes  for  him,  and  senda 
for  the  doctor,  who  pronounces  it  small-pox 
of  a  middling  sort,  neither  the  best  nor  the 
worst 

**  Dee,  25. — ^The  duchess'  spirits  are  more 
composed ;  her  good  sense  and  sweetness  of 
temper  make  her  exert  and  do  all  she  can  to 
keep  up  her  spirits.  It  is  a  vast  satisfaction 
to  me  that  I  am  with  her  at  this  time,  and 
so  I  am  sure  it  is  to  you.  She  has  given 
the  young  ladies  Iheir  ehoicet  to  stay  in  the 
house  or  go  to  Whitehall ;  and  they  have  so 
much  fortitude  that  all  begged  to  stay,  and 
say  they  shall  be  miserable  to  leave  her.  I 
cannot  Wp  being  anxiousi  though  I  trust  in 
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God  he  will  protect  them,  and  he  only  can 
reward  such  nlial  tenderness.  .  .  . 
'  1st  Jan. — ^Thank  God,  Lord  Edward  is 

Siite  out  of  danger  of  his  late  distemper, 
e  has  had  a  better  sort  than  at  first  appre- 
hended ;  it  turned  before  the  ninth  day :  he 
is  the  patientest  little  creature  I  ever  saw. 
The  young  ladies  still  hold  up  most  hero- 
ically ;  they  have  been  taught  to  depend  on 
Providence,  and  they  credit  their  good  teach- 
ers. The  duchess  says  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable ingratitude  in  her  not  to  be  most 
cheerfully  resigned  to  God's  will,  who  has 
been  so  gracious  and  merciful  in  the  recov- 
ery of  her  son.  It  will  be  verv  extraordi- 
nary if  the  young  ladies  escape  tne  infection. 
.  .  •  All  the  family  were  at  church,  and  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament  last  Sunday.  Dr. 
Markham  read  prayers,  and  the  Dean  offici- 
ated at  the  communion  table.  .  .  •  Dr. 
Markham  has  been  here  ever  since  Monday 
was  se'nnight.  He  is  master  of  Westmin- 
ster School ;  he  is  reckoned  a  very  agree- 
able man ;  the  duchess  and  I  think  him  dull, 
but  he  seems  composed  and  steady,  which 
may  become  his  station  more  than  vivac- 
ity. .  .  • 

"I5ih  Jan. — Last  Monday,  at  dinner. 
Lady  Margaret  Bentinck  was  taken  ill: 
everybody  ima^ned  all  infection  over. 
Yesterday  morning  she  complained  of  gid- 
diness in  her  he»l,  and  ^eat  pain  in  her 
back.  The  doctor  was  instantly  sent  for 
from  Windsor,  but  the  apothecary,  who  was 
in  the  house,  felt  her  pulse,  saying  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  bleed  her  without 
staying  for  the  doctor.  She  was  let  blood. 
She  says,  '  She  is  very  glad,'  when  she  can 
■peak,  that  she  *has  ^ot  the  small-pox.' 
Her  sisters  are  determined  not  to  leave  her, 
unless  the  duchess  forbids  them,  but  she  is 
nlent  on  that  point,  so  that,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, here  will  be  the  same  succession  as  was 
in  your  family.  •  .  .  Lord  Edward  is  quite 
well  again,  and  expresses  joy  that  his  '  dear 
Peggy '  has  got  the  small-pox. 

**  lith  Jan. — The  small-pox  has  come  out 
very  favorablv  with  Lady  Margaret.  Lady 
Betty  was  taken  in  the  night  of  Tuesdajr. 
Vo  bad  symptoms  appear.  •  •  .  We  are  m 
daily  expectation  of  Lady  Harriet.  She 
continues  well,  but  will  not  quit  her  sis- 
ter's room  all  day.  The  duchess  loves  Ba- 
bess  extremely,  and  is  always  ^lad  of  her 
company ;  but  as  I  can  stay  with  her  she 
will  have  nobody  else,  for  she  finds  she  must 
keep  herself  very  quiet,  and  that  the  least 
hurry  overcomes  her.  .  .  . 
*  "  20th  Jan. — ^Lady  Betty  rested  very  well 
last  night  (natural  rest).  Lady  Margaret, 
I  fear,  has  not  a  very  good  kind ;  I  don't 
believe  it  will  turn  before  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day.    She  bears  it  with  great  com* 


posure,  but  her  throat  is  very  sore,  and  her 
eyes  closed  up.  The  duchess  bears  up  as 
well  as  she  can,  but  her  anxious  state  you 
can  much  easier  imagine  than  most  people. 
Dear  Lady  Harriet  still  holds  out,  but  cer- 
tainly, if  she  is  ever  to  have  it,  can  hardly 
now  escape.  She  is  (or  at  least  appears  to 
be^  in  very  good  spirits,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it  whenever  it  comes.  The  poor  duch- 
ess looks  every  moment  with  affectionate  ex- 
amining eyes  for  some  alteration  in  her." 

There  is  allusion  to  the  duke,  who  is  too 
anxious  himself  to  be  much  support  to  his 
wife.  At  length,  Lady  Harriet  is  taken,  and 
anticipates  the  doctor's  too  ready  lancet,  by 
a  violent  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

"  Zlst  Jan. — ^I  hope  the  worst  is  over  with 
Lady  Harriet.  She  is  indeed  a  sweet  crea- 
ture ;  so  patient  under  her  pains ;  so  cheer- 
ful, and  so  thankful  for  the  least  amend- 
ment. I  always  thought  the  duchess  blest 
in  her  children,  but  X  did  not  know  their 
full  worth  (nor,  I  may  say,  hers),  till  this 
trial.  •  •  •  Dear  Lady  Harriet  ^oes  on  as 
well  as  can  be  expected,  considennff  she  ^s 
not  a  good  sort.  She  has  vast  resolution  in 
bearing  her  present  miserable  condition,  for 
surely  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ter- 
rible to  bear  while  it  lasts  f  Between  whiles 
she  tries  to  make  comical  jokes  upon  her 
own  figure,  and  keeps  up  everybody's  spir- 
its by  her  good-humor.  Lady  Betty  is  fair 
almost  as  ever ;  her  eyes  as  sparkhng,  and 
in  charming  spirits.  She  has  not  known 
the  danger  ner  darling  sister  has  been  in. 
Lady  Margaret  comes  on  slowly,  and  her 
spirits  are  but  indififerent  at  best.  .  .  . 

**  Feb.  5th. — ^Lovely  Lady  Harriet  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovery,  which  I  could  not  say 
tiU  now.  The  duchess  is  better :  I  was  un- 
der great  apprehensions  for  her  a  few  days 
ago ;  she  had  all  the  symptoms  of  a  fever, 
but  they  are  gone  off.  .  .  .  As  to  their  fair 
faces,  I  fear  Lady  Margaret  will  suffer  a  lit- 
tle, and  Lady  Harriet  a  great  deal ;  but  we 
are  at  present  so  glad  to  nave  her  alive  that 
we  are  not  yet  mortified  about  it.  The  duch- 
ess has  ordered  rotten  apples  to  be  distilled, 
and  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
attention."— Vol.  ui.  p.  313. 

We  have  thought  it  not  amiss  to  give  this 
simple  history  of  the  visitation  of  a  scourge, 
which  was  felt  or  feared  in  every  house- 
hold within  the  memory  of  some  amongst 
us.  The  young  ladies  of  our  own  time  could 
hardly  pass  with  more  credit  through  such 
an  ordeal,  or  do  greater  justice  to  their 
training.  Indeed,  it  is  a  picture  creditable 
to  that  period  in  every  respect  but  its  med- 
icine ;  and  the  medical  ideas  and  practices. 
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winch  transpire  in  these  Tolumes,  do  more 
than  excite  our  contempt  for  the  doctors  of 
that  day — ^tbey  excite  a  suspicion  of  all  doc- 
toring whatever.  To  see  a  whole  generation 
acquiesce  as  they  did  in  the  notion  of 
**  blood-letting,"  as  the  cure  for  all  distem- 
pers, makes  us  mistrust  our  own  judgment 
as  well  as  theirs.  Every  day  may  have  its 
favorite  fallacy,  and  be  the  victim  of  some 
dangerous  delusion.  These  letters  show  us 
how  Mrs.  Delany's  beloved  sister,  Mrs. 
D'Ewes,  was  slowly  (not  so  very  slowly 
cfither)  bled  to  death  by  her  doctors.  But 
for  their  interposition,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  correspondence  would  have  extended 
through  three  more  volumes  of  equal  length 
with  the  present.  The  more  the  poor  lady 
languished,  the  more  necessary  was  it  thought 
to  bleed  her.  She  became  giddy,  no  doubt 
from  loss  of  blood,  but  the  symptom  was  in- 
terpreted into  the  need  of  more  constant 
bleedings  than  ever.  All  the  doctors  agreed 
in  this,  and  all  the  friends  and  relations, 
Mrs.  Delany  amongst  them,  believed  in  the 
doctors.  If  she  has  a  moment's  misgiving, 
as  where  her  brother  reports : — 

''  I  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday ;  he 
tells  me  you  have  let  blood  whilst  he  was 
with  you,  and  that  your  blood  was  very  good. 
Do  you  think  it  was  of  any  service  to  you  P 
I  fear  not,  as  you  had  a  giddy  fit  or  two  af- 
ter it." 

She  returns  to  her  allegiance  in  a  few  days, 
after  consulting  with  her  own  doctor,  and  in 
the  last  letter  she  ever  writes  to  her  sister 
gives  his  opinion  :— 

"  He  is  very  earnest  for  your  being  often 
blooded,  but  never  to  lose  more  than  four 
ounces  at  a  time.  He  lays  great  stress  upon 
it."— Vol.  iiL  p.  626. 

There  is  a  case  of  a  cousin  who  had  some 
affection  of  the  chest,  for  which  she  was  bled, 
till  she  exhibited  an  alarming  picture  of  at- 
tenuation, and  who  broke  in  upon  various 
ceremonies  by  different  summonses  to  her  sup- 
posed death-bed,  who  yet  lived  to  a  good  old 
age.  Indeed,  we  must  assume,  that  there  was 
a  stamina  in  these  good  ladies  which  the  wo- 
men of  our  time  are  without  Their  active 
habits,  their  brisk  housekeeping,  their  daily 
visits  to  the  kitchen  and  larder — "apple- 
chamber  and  cheese-room  "—their  persever- 
ing energetic  dancing  far  into  middle  life, 
were  strong  counter  influences,  and  carried 
them  on,  in  spite  of  the  doctors,  to  a  good 
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old  age,  and  in  spite,  too,  of  domestic  quack- 
cry,  for  all  prescriptions  are  not  as  innocent 
as  "  rotten  apple-water,  snails,  and  spiders,'^ 
or  a  morsel  of  stale  bread  taken  before  break- 
fast, from  which  so  much  is  hoped.  For  ex- 
ample, Mrs.  Delany  somewhere  prescribes 
for  her  little  nephew  a  decoction  of  quick- 
silver, to  be  taken  at  all  meals,  with  an  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  the  hidden  powers  of  that 
metal — to  say  nothing  of  chalk  and  tar-wa- 
ter, which  was  the  fashionable  panacea  of 
the  day. 

We  cannot  study  the  familiar  history  of 
this  time  without  observing  what  an  impor- 
tant and  recognized  place  match-making 
held  in  the  class  of  feminine  occupations. 
The  term  is  now  one  of  reproach.  No  wo- 
man likes  to  be  called  a  match-maker ;  but 
^Mrs.  Delany,  and  all  her  most  respected  ac- 
quaintance, would  have  failed  in  their  ideas 
of  duty  towards  their  friends,  and  their 
friend's  children,  if  they  had  not  busied 
themselves  in  their  establishment  in  life. 
It  was  evidently  part  of  the  office  of  a  god- 
mother or  gossip,  as  is  gravely  termed,  to 
plan  a  good  and  suitable  match  for  her  charge.  * 
Mrs.  Delany  had  far  more  sentiment  on  tha 
question  of  marriage  than  most  of  those  she 
lived  with.  She  realized  and  acted  upon 
the  truth,  that  there  must  be  union  of  feel- 
ing and  moral  worth  to  constitute  happiness 
in  this  relation.  Wo  know  that,  in  our  time» 
it  would  be  something  not  absolutely  cobi- 
monplace  for  a  woman  of  fashion  to  act  on 
the  principles  here  expressed  to  her  sister, 
on  occasion  of  an  offer  she  had  received  :^- 

<'  I  think  he  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and 
I  protest  solemnly  I  am  extremely  sorry  to 
g^ve  him  any  pain ;  and  had  I  any  inchna- 
tion  to  marrv,  and  a  fortune  double  what  I 
have,  I  would  prefer  him  to  any  man  I  know ; 
but  to  let  you  see  seriously  that  money  wUh" 
out  worth  cannot  tempt  me,  I  have  refused 
my  Lord  Tirconnell.  Ladv  Carteret  asked 
me,  the  other  day,  if  I  would  give  her  leave 
to  proceed  in  it ;  that  she  thought  I  should 
be  blameworthy  to  refuse  so  vast  a  fortune,  , 
a  title,  and  a  good-natured  man.  All  that, 
I  told  her,  was  no  temptation  to  me ;  he  had 
the  character,  very  justly,  of  being  silly,  and 
I  would  not  tie  myself  to  such  a  companion 
for  an  empire.  She  said  I  was  in  the  vjrongJ' 
—Vol.  L  p.  274. 

We  find  her,  too,  lamenting  on  the  neces- 
sity that  existed  of  women  marrying  for  the 
sake  of  a  home ;  but  in  the  main  she  recog- 
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nized  it  as  a  necessity,  and  could  never  see 
a  marriageable  joung  woman  without  wish- 
ing her  well  settled,  nor  help  regarding  mat- 
rimony as  a  cure  for  most  evils.  **  Poor  Ma- 
ria Barber  is  a  melancholy,  drooping  young 
woman,"  she  writes,  *'  and  I  wish  a  prospect 
of  her  being  well  settled,  but  I  hear  of  none." 
fihe  busied  herself  with  aU  her  skill  to  bring 
about  a  match  between  3'oung  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, who  was  taking  to  dissipated  courses, 
and  Miss  Carteret,  and  congratulates  her- 
self much  on  her  success,  though  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  hardly,  in  our  eyes, 
have  warranted  it,  and  which  savors  much 
more  of  the  days  of  Richardson  than  of  Miss 
Tonge  and  Miss  Sewell ;  as  does  the  senti- 
ment gravely  uttered  on  occasion  of  her  god- 
daughter, **  Sally  Chapene's,"  difficulties  in 
preferring  the  lover  whadid  not  come  for- 
ward : — 

"  I  think  it  very  hard  that  a  young  wo- 
man should  be  kept  in  an  uncertain  state, 
and  not  at  liberty  to  accept  the  addresses  of 
another  man,  because  a  person  she  has  a 
high  value  for  is  so  mystenous  in  his  behav- 
ior, that  she  cannot  teUwhat  his  designs 
are."— Vol.  iiL  p.  394. 

But  all  the  instances  to  the  point  would 
inconveniently  swell  our  pages ;  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one  specimen  example, 
where  the  process  is  given  in  detail,  in  its 
most  dignified  form  and  characteristic  words. 
Are  our  bishops  ever  *'  sent  for  "  on  such 
errands  ? — 

"  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  an  odd  sit- 
nation  about  an  affair  that  I  have  had  in 
my  head  and  at  my  heart.  Our  dear,  worthy 
Violet's  circumstances  are  such,  that  if  it 
were  now  possible  to  settle  her  well  it  would 
be  doing  a  good  action,  and  I  have  had  a 
hint  given  me  that  Mr.  G n,  near  Wind- 
sor, has  thoughts  of  marrying,  but  is  afraid 
of  the  fine  ladies,  and  that  it  was  not  im- 
practicable if  a  judicious  friend  could  be  met 
with,  to  have  her  character  given  him,  that 
such  a  union  might  be  compassed.  I  thought 
of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  is  the  most 
intimate  friend  the  gentleman  has.  I  sent 
for  him,  told  him  frankly  my  thoughts,  and 
begged  his  friendship  and  assistance,  both 
which  he  promised  me  when  an  opportunity 
offered ;  but  he  feared  the  gentleman  wanted 
some  money,  as  the  earl  had  not  settled  the 
fortune,  though  the  title  would  come  to  him ; 
but  he  opproved  of  m v  scheme,  and  said  he 
would  do  all  he  could,  for  he  thought  they 
were  worthy  of  each  other,  and  he  bears  as 
good  a  character  as  she  does.    This  was 


three  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  not  heard  on9 
word."— Vol.  i,  p.  269. 

A  fortnight  later,  the  bishop  reports  prog- 


ress :• 


"  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  just  been 
with  me ;  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  talk* 
ing  to  Mr.  G.  He  asked  bim  if  he  had  ever 
had  such  a  query  proposed  to  him,  that  her 
fortune  was  so  emd  so,  and  her  character  a 
most  extraordinary  one  from  everybody. 
The  gentleman  agreed  she  had  an  excellent 
character,  said  she  never  had  been  men- 
tioned to  him,  and  made  no  objection,  but 
gave  no  encouragement  for  the  bishop  to  say 
more."— Vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

A  few  weeks  further  on,  the  negotiation 
comes  to  a  stop  :— 

'*  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  was  with  me 
three  days  ago,  but  with  no  good  news ;  he 
has  twice  mentioned  what  was  desired,  but 
nothing  was  said  that  could  be  interpreted 
to  her  advantage.  The  bishop  wishes  there 
may  be  interviews  this  summer  which  per- 
haps (as  he  is  unengaged)  may  bring  about 
some  resolution." — IbicL  p.  284. 

There  the  affair  ends,  but  not  the  friendly 
zeal  for  Cousin  Violet,  who  evidently  weighs 
on  her  mind ;  for,  two  years  later,  we  find 
another  suggestion : — 

'*  I  don't  think  it  likely  Lord  North  should 
marry  Lady  W.,  but  don't  wonder,  where 
there  is  such  an  intimacy,  there  should  be 
such  a  report.  If  he  does  marry  again  (as 
I  think  it  very  likely  ho  should),  I  don't 
know  any  one  so  fitted  to  make  him  and  his 
family  happy  as  our  Violet.  Her  discretion 
and  aoodness  of  temper  would  make  her  a 
jewel  in  a  family  so  mixed  as  they  are.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  ho  will  be  taken  by  scfbie 
blooming  thing  that  will  marry  him  for  his 
fortune  and  to  make  a  show,"  etc. — ^Vol.  iL 
p.  393. 

There  is  evidently  no  end  to  the  judicious 
arrangements  that  a  sensible  woman  might 
make  for  her  friends ;  and  though  Cousin 
Violet  happens  not  to  be  an  example  in  point 
of  success,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
decline  of  matrimony,  so  feelingly  regretted 
in  our  day,  and  the  vast  increase  in  the  com- 
munity of  old  maids,  which  calls  for  so  many 
remarks  from  the  press,  is  not  to  be  attrib* 
uted  in  a  good  measure  to  a  radical  change 
in  the  system  of  making  marriages.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  all  the  matrons  were  engaged 
in  disinterested  plans  for  their  female 
friends.  Merit,  however  modest  and  retir* 
ing,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ;  at- 
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tention  was  called  to  it.  Men  were  not  per- 
milted  to  remain  widowers  or  bachelors 
without  being  reminded  of  the  duty  they 
owed  to  society  and  to  female  worth.  And, 
•n  the  other  hand,  ladies  were  advised  to 
keep  fancy  and  inclination  under  control: 
it  was  taken  for  granted  on  all  sides,  that  a 
Tast  number  of  men  were  equally  eligible, 
provided  all  could  offer  the  same  easy  cir- 
cumstances. We  read  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  matches  in  these  volumes,  but  of  very 
few  begun  and  carried  through  by  the  par- 
lies themselves  simply  because  they  loved 
each  other.  Such  a  proceeding  would  have 
been  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  savoring  of 
wilfulness  or  other  impropriety.  People  first 
determined  to  marry,  and  then  cast  about 
for  a  proper  object  Thus*  Dr.  Delany, 
having  lost  his  first  wife  two  years,  set  him- 
self to  consider  who  should  succeed  that 
lady  in  his  affections.  Long  before,  he  had 
met  Mrs.  Pendarves  in  Dublin,  and  all  who 
enjoyed  her  society  thought  her  charming. 
His  choice  fell  upon  her,  and  a  very  cool 
choice  we  must  think  it  to  have  been  in  an 
Irish  D.D.  of  fifty-eight,  and  looking  older. 
When  his  decision  was  made,  his  plan  was 
not  first  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the 
lady  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  ten  years, 
but  to  make  his  offer  at  once,  and  thus  an- 
nounce his  approach.  And  a  very  fair 
straightforward  letter  it  is,  though  much  too 
long  for  our  space.  It  induced  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves, now  forty-three  years  of  age,  to  con- 
sult her  mother  and  sister,  with  the  full  pur- 
pose, no  doubt,  of  deciding  for  herself.  She 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  worth  and  of  learn- 
ing, and  with  such  a  reputation  for  wit  as 
the  chosen  friend  of  Dean  Swift  must  pos- 
sess. She  weighed  all  the  circumstances, 
saw  that  his  character,  fortune,  and  position 
-^though  the  last  not  what  her  friends  might 
have  expected  for  her— were  such  as  would 
conduce  to  her  happiness,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  closed  with  his  offer.  His  pro- 
posal was  made  April,  1743,  and  the  wed- 
ding took  place  the  9th  of  June  of  the  same 
year.  Nothing  could  have  answered  better, 
and  there  can  be  no  happier  picture  of  mar- 
ried life  in  middle  age.  It  is  marked  by  a 
uniformity  of  tastes,  which  is  seldom  seen 
where  people  have  grown  from  youth  into 
one  another's  habits,  and  such  sweetness  of 
temper  on  each  side  as  wonld  have  made 
tbem  happy,  even  if  such  sympathy  bad-been 
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wanting.  Nor  was  Ireland  at  all  such  e 
banishment  for  a  woman  of  fashion,  as  it 
would  now  be  regarded.  She  was  subject 
to  no  violent  change,  either  of  society  or  so* 
dal  habits.  She  was  of  a  nature  to  be  aU 
ways  young,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  her 
face,  figure,  and  habits,  to  have  all  favored 
the  agreeable  deception.  The  happy  couple 
mutually  befriended  one  another :  her  inter* 
est  soon  got  him  the  deanery  of  Down,  and 
she  tried  philosophically  and  decorously  fof 
a  bishopric.  But  this  further  promotion^ 
though  seemingly  within  reach,  never  came. 
Their  pretensions  never  dashed.  She  wae 
always  the  loving,  obedient  wife,  reverencing 
his  office,  implidtly  deferring  to  his  opinions^ 
and  proud  of  his  official  and  parochial  labore 
^hen  she  has  such  to  record;  while  he 
looked  up  to  her  with  at  least  equal  respect  f 
gloried  in  her  accomplishments,  encouraged 
all  her  pursuits,  devoted  himself  to  her  hap- 
piness, sanctioned  her  liberal  and  degant 
hospitality,  and  was  delighted  to  see  her  at 
the  head  of  the  best  sodety  Ireland  afforded, 
always  sought  after  and  courted,  always  sen* 
sible,  genial,  and  gracious.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  most  creditable  specimen  of  k 
church  dignitary,  literary,  clerical,  devout| 
and  orthodox ;  but  his  duties  were  not  so 
arduous  as  to  interfere  with  long  absences^ 
not  only  from  Down,  but  from  Ireland  alto> 
gether,  when  he  accompanied  his  wife  in  her 
triennial  visits  to  her  friends  in  England. 

It  was  a  marriage  which  for  itself  and  for 
the  lime  in  which  it  was  contracted  emi- 
nently suited  her.  She  was  one  of  the  peo» 
pie  made  for  friendship  rather  than  more  ab- 
sorbing emotions.  She  had  a  reserve  and 
self-reliance,  which  led  her  to  choose  the 
confidence  and  companionship  of  her  owb 
sex,  and  to  repose  on  the  calmer  domestie 
affections,  the  love  of  femily  and  home ;  such 
influences  as  offered  no  disturbing  forces  to 
the  natural  development  of  her  own  nature. 
These  volumes  show  us  a  temper  perhaps  a 
good  deal  rarer  than  we  would  at  first  sight 
suppose,  one  which  we  are  apt  to  assume  for 
ourselves,  as  a  matter  of  course— we  mean 
the  affectionate  temper  $  that  is,  really  a  na- 
ture in  which  there  is  such  a  harmony  of 
engaging  qualities,  of  warmth,  tendemes% 
kindness,  indulgence,  unselfishness,  fidelity^ 
and  discretion,  as  may  lead  to  the  formation 
of  many  real  attachments,  and  constancy  in 
them.    Most  people  can  be  affoctionate  to 
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those  immediately  about  them  and  belong- 
ing to  them,  as  parts  of  themselves ;  or  they 
can  be  affectionate  so  long  as  there  is  an 
identity  of  interests  or  frequency  of  inter- 
course ;  but  it  belongs  to  few  to  go  on  loving 
with  unwavering  regard— in  spite  of  changes 
of  place  and  fortune,  and  inevitable  changes 
of  character  (we  speak  of  change,  not  deteri- 
oration)— ^the  same  people  throughout  a  life ; 
to  hold  by  the  friends  of  youth  to  old  age. 
We  all  must  admit  that  it  implies  habitual 
forbearance,  toleration,  and  justice,  a  con- 
stant sense  of  others'  claims  and  submission 
of  our  own,  a  freedom  from  jealousy,  and  a 
general  right  balance  of  mind,  to  maintain 
friendships  unimpaired  through  the  innu- 
merable trials  and  vicissitudes  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  as  it  needs  expansiveness  and 
warmth  of  heart  to  form  them.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  might  be  pursued  to  great  length : 
we  consider  Mrs.  Delany  an  example  of  the 
virtue,  though  the  circumstances  of  her  day 
befriended  this  natural  capability. 

In  her  day  a  large  number  of  separating 
causes  did  not  exist  which  affect  us  now. 
The  grades  of  society  were  more  fixed,  opin- 
ion in  religion  and  politics  was  more  fixed, 
people  were  more  tolerant,  they  more  needed 
each  other's  society,  and  had  ways  of  enter- 
taining themselves  which  kept  them  clear  of 
intellectual  excitement.  It  is  curious,  in 
this  vast  mass  of  correspondence,  how  few 
sore  subjects,  or  disputed  points,  or  differ- 
toces  of  opinion,  are  touched  upon.  And 
when  they  occur  it  is  no  personal  matter, 
but  some  case  in  which  the  warmth  and  gen- 
erosity of  her  friendship  leads  her  from  the 
usual  calm  charity  of  j  udgment.  Minds  no w- 
a-days,  separated  by  circumstances,  are  apt 
to  drift  from  one  another  in  spite  of  them- 
selves ;  there  are  so  many  questions  on  which 
friends  may  split,  such  rapid  transitions,  so 
many  opportunities  for  divergence ;  such  a 
feverish  activity  of  thought  circulates  about 
us,  of  which  there  is  little  indication  in 
these  volumes.  We  infer  that  an  intellect- 
ual age,  in  which  people  are  always  probing 
into  the  depths  of  their  o^n  and  other  peo- 
ple's minds,  does  not  encourage  habits  of 
friendly,  sociable,  affectionate  constancy. 
But  that,  even  in  Mrs.  Delany's  day,  the 
temper  we  have  attributed  to  her  needed 
guidance  and  self-restraint  is  evident,  in  the 
following  early  counsel  to  her  sister : — 

**I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  nothing  re- 


ouires  more  penetration  than  to  be  able  to 
nnd  out  other  people's  characters ;  too  can- 
did, or  too  severe  a  way  of  judging,  is  apt  to 
mislead  one,  though  the  first  occasions  less 
mischief  than  the  latter.  That  talent  seems 
to  me  as  much  a  genius  as  music,  or  poetry, 
etc. :  it  may  possibly  be  acquired  by  mudii 
experience  and  observation,  but  not  often. 
I  think  one  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  de- 
claring one's  opinion  either  to  the  prejudice 
or  advantage  of  any  one ;  for  if  you  com- 
mended upon  a  shght  acquaintance,  and 
they  afterwards  prove  imworthy  of  it,  one's 
judgment  will  certainly  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. I  need  not  give  you  any  caution 
against  censure,  for  no  one  is  less  apt  to  run 
into  it;  but  I  find,  upon  the  whole,  that  a 
proper  silence  gives  one  mere  the  character 
of  wisdom  than  speaking  one's  sentiments 
too  openly,  though  ever  so  well  expressed.** 
— Vol  i.  p.  460. 

She  had  not  only  caution  but  this  knowl- 
edge of  character,  and  an  instinct  of  per- 
ceiving who  and  what  she  liked ;  for  we  find 
her  pronouncing,  for  once  on  a  slight  ao- 
quaintance,  a  certain  Mrs.  Hamilton, "  as  one 
that  I  should  always  feel  happy  to  have 
within  my  reach,"  who,  twenty  years  after, 
when  she  was  within  reach,  exactly  fulfilled 
her  expectation,  was  a  much  valued  neigh- 
bor, with  whom  she  held  constant,  delight- 
ful intercourse.  To  account  in  some  degree 
for  this  felicity,  it  must  be  observed  that  she 
had  an  absolute  accordance  with  her  own 
age ;  she  was  visited  by  no  obstinate  ques- 
tionings ;  she  served  her  friends  in  the  ap- 
proved way,  as  well  as  with  zeaL  And  after 
all,  zeal  does  a  great  deal  more,  and  is  a  much 
firmer  ally  when  it  goes  with  the  times  than 
against  them.  These  good  ladies,  for  in- 
stance, had  none  of  them  any  scruples  about 
places  and  sinecures.  Their  notions  of  pol- 
itics are  circumscribed ;  they  value  states- 
men as  they  can  get  from  them  pensions  and 
appointments  for  their  friends.  If  they  fail 
in  finding  a  husband  for  some  fair  cousin, 
they  try  to  make  her  a  maid  of  honor,  or  to 
get  her  a  pension ;  and  when  success  attends 
these  efforts,  the  congratulation  and  ap- 
plause are  without  a  suspicion  or  a  doubt  of 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  transaction.  As. 
for  example : — 

'*  I  have  a  letter  from  my  brother,  with 
the  good  news  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland 
having  obtained  a  pension  of  £200  for  Ba- 
bess ;  she  strugg[led  hard  for  £300,  but  it  is 
well  this  is  obtained.  She  has  been  a  sesl- 
ous4ind  kind  friend,  and  has  acted  in  this  af- 
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fair  as  few  in  her  station  have  inclination  to  ' 
do,  or  if  they  have  will  not  ^ive  up  their 
time  and  thoughts  enough  to  hring  it  about'' 
— ^Vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

There  is  not  a  pretence  that  this  **  Babess" 
has  any  other  claim  on  her  country  than  be- 
ing a  single  lady  of  high  birth  and  small 
means.  We  are  not,  however,  censuring 
either  the  action  or  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  it ;  these  ladies  accepted  the  ideas  of 
their  time,  and  did  the  best  for  their  friends 
with  them. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  touch  upon 
much  that  is  curious  and  interesting.    Acci- 
dental scattered  notices  of  persons  and  cus- 
toms attract  us  as  we  turn  over  the  pages 
which  we  must  pass  by.    There,  is  constant 
mention  of  Handel,  who  was  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  her  brother  Mr.  Granville, 
and  patronized  by  her  family.    She  was  an 
enthusiast  for  his  music,  and  attends  every 
opera  and  oratorio,  but  we  learn  nothing 
new  about  the  man.     She  knew  Hogarth 
and  the  leading  artists  of  the  day,  but  only 
names  occur.    She  corresponded  with  Swift, 
with  whom  she  became  acquainted  only  a 
short  time  before  his  loss  of  reason.    His 
letters  convey  a  favorable  impression  as  far 
as  they  go ;  his  compliments  are  not  so  un- 
meaning as  the  compliments  of  the  time 
generally  are,  and  there  is  too  much  spirit, 
point,  and  style  in  all  that  he  writes  for  him 
ever  to  degenerate  into  that  wonderful  form 
of  composition,  the  complimentary  letter  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  a  thing  tui 
generis.    We  have  in  these  volumes  innumer- 
able examples  of  them  from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, but  not  one  conveys  any  idea  beyond  a 
certain  cloudy  incense  of  homage,  not  one 
contains  a  fact  or  a  statement— -any  thing  so 
definite  as  either  would  be  felt  to  be  an  im- 
pertinence.   It  is  eating  in  a  dream,  groping 
in  the  dark,  fume,  flourish,  and  emptiness. 
Fortunately,  it  is  only  a  state  dress,  kept  for 
state  occasions.    Mrs.  Delany  assumes  it 
now  and  then,  when  her  style  is  nearly  as 
pompous,  turgid,  and  destitute  of  interest 
as  Dr.  Young's  of  the  "  Night  ThoughU  " 
himself,  and  we  might  almost  add,  John 
Wesley,  from  the  one  letter  given  of  his, 
which  is  so  vague  and  wordy,  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  it  was  from  the  man  who  was  so 
soon  to  rouse  his  generation.    Her  ordinary 
style  is  more  modern  than  her  age,  and  sin- 
gularly free  from  affectation,  telling  what 


she  wants  to  say  in  few  words  and  in  the 
simplest  manner.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
model  and  wonder  of  grammatical  propriety 
and  elegance  in  her  own  time,  when  many 
women  of  fashion  could  hardly  spell,  and 
when  Swift  told  her  he  could  remember  fine 
court  ladies  writing  to  him  with  the  "  scrawl 
and  the  speUing  of  a  Wapping  wench."  It 
is  often  only  by  the  obsolete  use  of  a  few 
words  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  more 
than  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  pea 
wrote  them.  One  of  the  most  frequent  of 
these,  the  word  dever,  which  is  uniformly 
applied  to  nimbleness  of  limb,  not  of  wit. 
"  Six  couple  of  as  clever  dancers  as  ever  eye 
beheld."  "  All  the  clever  men  (as  partners) 
had  gone  to  Newmarket."  Also  the  supe^ 
latives  of  every  age  will  change.  *'  Mightily ^^ 
was  a  word  in  constant  use,  and  "pure"  at 
we  use  "fine" for  excessive.  "  I  will  show 
her,"  says  pretty  Lady  Harriet,  after  her 
small-pox,  "  a  pure  spotted  face."  Let  us 
further  observe  on  an  absolute  freedom  from 
slang  and  cant  terms ;  such  would  no  doubt 
have  been  impossible  vulgarisms  from  the 
pen  or  the  lips  of  a  correct  fine  lady.  We 
cannot  help  indulging  a  passing  regret  that 
they  are  not  as  impossible  in  the  ladies  of 
our  own  day. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  turn  to  Mrs.  PiozzL 
The  date  of  Mrs.  Delany's  last  letters  are 
1761,  within  four  years  of  the  period  when 
Mrs.  Thrale  took  her  place  amongst  the 
noted  women  of  the  time,  through  her  inti- 
macy with  Dr.  Johnson.    The  editor  some- 
where gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  in  some 
respects,  Johnson's  character  gains  by  these 
fresh  disclosures;   in    others,  it  certainly 
loses."    Here  we  entirely  differ  from  him. 
Every  thing  trustworthy  in  these  volumes  is. 
entirely  characteristic  of  Johnson,  and  shows 
him  in  no  new  light.    A  trait  or  two  more 
or  less  of  bearishness,  or  even  of  self-indul- 
gence, can  make  no  material  difference  in  our 
thoughts  of  him,  for  we  have  always  re- 
spected and  admired  him  in  spite  of  bearish- 
ness and  other  ungracious  drawbacks.    How- 
ever, we  cannot  help  speculating  on  every 
fresh  exhibitiod  of  this  most  singular  and 
interesting  character,  doomed,  it  would  seem, 
because  the  uncouthness  of  its  defects  made 
it  especially  unfit  for  close  scrutiny,  to  the 
'  protracted  survey  of   posterity.     We  are 
'  never  allowed  in  his  case  to  know  the  mind 
I  without  the  man— *  that  lumbering  body, 
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fbose  wfld  geBtures,  those  insufferable  habits, 
•re  protruded  upon  us  with  endless  persist- 
ence. In  a  certain  sense  they  only  add  to , 
Ids  prestige.  What  must  that  mind  haye 
|>een  which  reigned  and  ruled  in  spite  of 
€Mry  point  of  figure  and  manner  being 
against  him  ? 

Amongst  the  many  marvels  of  Dr.  John- 
son, not  the  least  is  the  tolerance  that  was 
•hown  to  his  bearishness,  to  the  rudeness, 
Aot  to  say  brutality,  of  his  manners— some- 
times wholly  unproToked.  No  person,  as 
we  have  said,  would  be  the  better  for  endur- 
ing these  wounds  to  self-respect;  but  we 
•uspect  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  main 
Imconscious  of  his  own  misdeeds.  He  wrote 
well  on  the  subject  of  manners.  We  find 
in  the  Bambler  the  reflection,  curiously  ap- 
plicable to  himself,  that  **  wisdom  and  vir- 
iue  are  by  no  means  sufficient  without  the 
Amdamental  laws  of  good-breeding,  to  se- 
cure freedom  from  degenerating  into  rude- 
ness, or  self-esteem  from  swelling  into  in- 
dolence ;  a  thousand  indvilities  may  be 
committed,  and  a  thousand  offices  neglected, 
without  any' remorse  of  conscience,  or  re- 
gyroach  from  reason ; "  but  the  contest  does 
not  at  all  give  the  idea  that  he  had  him- 
self in  his  eye.  Because  he  was  possessed 
of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  it  is  vir- 
iually  assumed  that  he  must  be  endowed 
with  adequate  control  over  these  powers, 
•nd  that  his  faults  were  more  blamafole  be- 
otuse  of  his  great  intellectual  superiority. 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  dis- 
proportioned  and  unequal  than  men  of  ge- 
nius,-—nothing  more  unmanageable  by  the 
possessors  than  force.  Human  beings  do 
not  rightly  know  what  to  do  with  extra 
powers.  It  is  god-like  to  have  a  giant's 
•trength,  but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like 
n  giant.  In  fact,  the  giant  can  hardly  help 
himself;  he  does  not  know  the  weight  of  his 
band  or  the  force  of  his  blows.  We  believe 
he  was  constantly  ignorant  how  his  sayings 
told.  Borne  on  by  the  excitement  and  stim- 
nlus  of  society,  his  whole  mind  was  concen- 
Irated  on  talking  well,  a  state  directly  op- 
posed to  sympathy.  He  ^as  intent  on 
wielding  his  engine  with  efiect,  to  the  ex- 
dusion  of  any  thought  where  it  fell.  It  was 
n  public  performance.  With  BosweU's  mir- 
nculous  memory  taking  notes  at  his  elbow, 
he  had  generations  for  his  heaiers.  It  was 
necessary  he  should  do  well ;  he  was  pledged 


to  show  his  best ;  he  must  come  off  victori- 
ous. Thus  urged,  he  might  expect  even  his 
opponent  to  see  only  the  justice,  the  truth, 
or  the  simple  intellect  his  brain  was  charged 
with.  People's  feelings  had  no  better  chance 
to  be  considered  in  this  state  of  mind,  than 
was  their  taste  and  sense  of  propriety,  who 
had  to  witness  his  dreadful  feeding  time ; 
when,  absorbed  by  the  food  on  his  plate,  he 
gave  way  to  the  passion  of  hunger.  In  each 
case  he  was  so  intent  on  what  he  was  about, 
that  what  people  would  think  never  entered 
his  head.  When  such  ideas  did  make  their 
way,  he  could  be  sensitive.  He  objected  to 
being  drawn  in  a  way  to  betray  his  short- 
sightedness. Sir  Joshua  might  paint  him- 
self with  his  ear-trumpet  if  he  pleased,  but 
he,  Johnson,  would  not  go  down  to  posterity 
as  ''  Blinking  Sam.**  He  would  no  more 
have  wished  to  go  down  to  posterity  as 
<<  Bullying  Sam  "  or  '*  Gobbling  Sam  "  could 
he  have  seen  the  figure  he  made  at  dinner, 
or  while  demolishing  some  luckless  oppo- 
nent, and  so  have  realized  the  danger.  AH 
persons  gifted  or  afflicted  with  strength  of 
expression  are  liable  to  the  same  error  in 
degree.  Strength  is  to  them  truth,  which 
they  expect  every  one  to  see  and  acknowl- 
edge. It  carries  them  for  the  time  right 
over  all  considerations  of  tenderness,  not  at 
all  necessarily  for  insensibility,  but  that  they 
are  possessed  by  an  idea, — ^that  prolific 
source  of  so  much  unconscious  cruelty. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  Johnson  often 
expected  his  victims  to  be  gratified  by  his 
treatment  of  them,  for  he  felt  he  was  sapng 
a  good  thing,  of  which  they  were  the  object. 
And  Boswell's  receptions  of  such  favors 
might  well  strengthen  him  in  the  persuasion. 
Johnson's  life  in  society  was  unparalleled  as 
a  trial;  biography  or  experience  gives  us 
nothing  to  equal  it  Most  great  talkers 
have  a  hint  now  and  then  in  the  weariness 
of  their  hearers.  People  tired  of  Coleridge's 
monologues,  they  ran  away  from  Madame 
de  Stacl,  and  Macaulay's  flashes  of  silence 
were  visibly  welcome;  but  Johnson  con- 
versed :  men's  minds  quickened  with  him, 
and  they  never  tired  of  hearing  him,— ex- 
cept it  be  Goldsmith,  who  eould  not  stand 
his  entire  obscuration.  In  all  books  about 
Johnson,  an  immense  deal  of  time  is  spent 
in  reconciling  what  is  irreconcilable ;  as  if 
all  talkers — brilliant,  versatile,  and  specu- 
lativOi  «s  a  good  talker  must  be— did  not 
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contradict  themselves.  His  love  of  paradox 
and  contradiction  produces  endless  discrep- 
ancies, vhich  are  conned  over,  disputed, 
gravely  discussed.  AVe  work  questions  in 
our  brnin ;  there  we  own  two  sides,  and  con- 
flicting arguments.  Is  the  flowing  eloquent 
talker  likely  to  give  only  his  mature  con- 
clusions, and  to  be  always  on  his  guard 
against  the  shadow  of  an  inconsistency? 
Silent  people  may  suppress  all  but  the  con- 
victions arrived  at ;  but  nothing  would  sur- 
prise us  more  than  a  record  of  eager  and 
abundant  talk,  clear  of  inconsistencies;  it 
would  create  a  suspicion  of  suppression  or 
want  of  genuineness,  as  failing  in  the  con- 
stant accompaniment  of  an  active  working 
intelligence,  and  seething  brain*  How  many 
do  we  all  know,»-honeBt  men,  too, — who 
may  be  made  to  say  seeming  opposttes 
within  the  hour  P  There  is  tonaething  to  be 
•aid  for  every  view ;  every  full,  ready,  dis- 
cursive mind  sees  all  sides,  and,  except  under 
restraint)  or  giving  only  his  condusions  with 
his  pen,  is  apt  to  talk  on  both  sides.  The 
man,  for  example,  who  has  written  well  on 
one  side,  is  in  the  very  position  to  talk  on 
the  other.  He  is  irritated  by  the  dull  way 
in  which  others  echo  his  view ;  justice  is 
not  done  to  his  opponents ;  be  finds  himself 
misunderstood ;  viewed  as  they  would  view 
him,  he  is  one-sided,  uncandid,  unfair ;  he 
turns  round  upon  his  partisans,  and  shows 
them  how  much  may  be  said  where  they  see 
not  a  point  to  stand  on,  and  sends  them  off' 
discomfited.  Moreover,  persons  who  pique 
themselves  on  accuracy  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression cannot  tolerate  the  loose  taking 
of  others ;  their  comments  are  a  running 
correction  of  other  men's  inaccuracies ;  they 
must  set  things  straight  as  they  go  along, 
though  the  effect  on  their  hearers  be  disap- 
pointment and  perplexity. 

We  know  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  far 
from  sharing  the  views  of  his  friends  on  the 
question  of  his  manners,  that  be  piqued 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  good«brceding. 
He  had  excellent  theories,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  subject,  and  was  conscious  of  frequent 
efforts  to  put  them  in  practice.  Speaking 
of  Dr.  Barnard,  Provost  of  Eton,  lately 
dead,  and  eulogizing  his  good  qualities,  he 
added,  quite  seriously : — 

"He  was  the  only  man,  too,  that  did 
justice  to  my  good-breeding;  and  vou  may 
observe  that  I  am  well  bred  to  a  de^ee  of 
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needless  scrupulosity.  No  man,"  continued 
he,  not  obser^dng  the  amazement  of  hia 
hearers — "  no  man  is  so  cautious  not  to  in- 
terrupt others ;  no  man  thinks  it  is  so  nec- 
essary to  appear  attentive  when  others  are 
speaking ;  no  man  so  steadily  refuses  pref- 
erence to  himself,  or  so  willingly  bestows  i| 
on  another,  as  I  do ;  nobody  holds  so  strong)^ 
as  I  do  the  necessity  of  ceremony  and  tb* 
ill  effects  which  follow  the  breach  of  it ;  yet 
people  think  me  rude:  but  Bernard  did  ma. 
justice." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  69. 

Nor  do  the  additional  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  on  her  second  marriage,  make  any 
change  in  our  previous  impressions  of  Dr« 
Johnson's  feelings  and  conduct,  except  •• 
far  as  we  have  been  taken  in  by  Macaulay'# 
sounding  sentences.  But,  in  fact,  we  haT# 
ourselves  to  blame  if  we  ever  give  implicit 
trust  to  those  fine  rounded  periods,  which 
carry  inaccuracy  on  the  face  of  them.  Truth 
of  detail  will  never  fit  into  that  sort  of  wriW 
ing  $  all  that  we  ought  to  look  for  is  a  fairljr 
correct,  general  impression :  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  clearly  made  subordinate  to  a  strik- 
ing effect.  We  are  glad,  then,  to  find  that 
Johnson  did  not  break  utterly  with  his  old 
friend ;  that  in  his  last  letter  to  her  on  this 
subject  he  expresses  gratitude,  which  wai 
certainly  due,  and  writes : — 

"  Whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your  hap- 
piness I  am  ever  readv  to  repay,  for  thai 
kindness  which  soothed  twent^  years  of  a 
life  radically  wretched." — Vol.  i.  p.  128. 

Nothing  again  can  be  made  of  the  chargd 
of  inconsistency.  His  words  and  his  coiv- 
duct  were  perfectly  natural,  and  to  his 
honor.  All  the  fluctuations  of  feeling  be- 
tween old  afiSection  and  new  displeasure,  Um 
resolutions  never  again  to  speak  of  the  affaic^ 
that  were  broken ;  the  renewals  of  former 
tenderness  that  came  to  nothing,  were  in* 
evitable,  where  the  past  affection  and  the 
present  indignation  were  both  real.  It  wet 
a  struggle,  and  that  was  all.  That  indigni^ 
tion  and  even  disgust  were  warranted,  we 
think  can  hardly  be  disputed,  though  every 
indecorous  and  ridiculous  marringe  is  de- 
fensible if  we  will  not  allow  public  opinion 
a  Toice.  Mr.  Hayward,  the  compiler  and 
editor  of  these  volumes,  maintains,  againet 
some  seemingly  creditable  evidence,  that 
Mrs.  Piozzi  never  regarded  her  second  mar- 
riage as  a  degradation :  we  answer  that  to 
believe,  as  she  did,  that  every  other  person 
regarded  it  in  this  light*  was  to  beliere  it 
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herself.  It  is  universal,  unanimous  opinion 
which  settles  such  questions ;  this  is  virtually 
the  only  appeal.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
know  what  the  editor  thinks  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  point  of  honor  with  biogra- 
phers to  whitewash  their  subject  whenever 
it  is  possible ;  so  he  gravely  defeuds  Piozzi 
from  Dr.  Johnson's  querulous  attack  on  his 
books.  ''Why,  ma'am»  he  is  not  only  a 
stupid  old  dog,  but  he  is  an  ugly  dog,  too," 
giving  vouchers  for  passable  good  looks  and 
suitable  age.  When  it  comes  to  the  point, 
it  is  not  only  easy  to  find  influential  argu- 
ments to  divert  a  person  from  a  resolution 
to  play  the  fool.  She  knew  that  Piozzi  was 
a  singing-master,  and  had  been  an  opera 
nnger ;  she  knew  that  he  was  a  foreigner, 
who  could  hardly  make  himself  intelligible 
in  English ;  she  knew*all  the  grave  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  religion  and  station. 
Johnson  might  think  disparagement  of  his 
person  as  good  an  engine  of  attack  as  he 
could  devise,  or  he  might  find  this  readiest 
mode  of  venting  his  ill-humor  on  his  own 
account,  and  that  of  the  outraged  first  hus- 
band. The  precise  terms  in  which  people 
express  bitter  disappointment  on  such  start- 
ling occasions  are  really  not  worth  discuss- 
ing. Nor  is  it  a  great  deal  that  self  mingled 
with  more  generous  sorrow,  and  interposed 
its  own  regrets.  He  had  been  comfortable 
at  Streatham  ;  good  dinners,  in  good  com- 
pany, had  contributed  no  doubt  to  his  en- 
joyment ;  his  feelings  and  his  ease  were  in- 
vaded by  the  same  blow. 

The  marriage  with  Piozzi  turned  out  much 
better  on  the  face  of  it  than  friends  and  en- 
emies expected:  many  gloomy  prophecies 
had  the  common  fate  of  such  prognostics. 
He  was  respectable  in  his  conduct,  attentive 
to  his  wife,  and  careful  of  her  money ;  i^nd 
we  are  led  to  agree  with  Lady  Keith,  the 
eldest  Miss  Thrale,  in  her  subsequent  judg- 
ment, that  she  could  not  blame  a  man  for 
marrying  a  rich  and  distinguished  woman 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  But  the 
marriage  had  its  appropriate  harvest  of  ill- 
fruits,  notwithstanding — ^to  be  found  in  the 
general  loss  of  respect,  in  the  separation 
from  her  daughters,  in  the  breaking  of  all 
old  ties ;  but  mainly  in  its  efiects  upon 
herself.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  probably  never 
possessed  an  affectionate  nature;  and  her 
education  as  a  clever,  precocious,  spoilt, 
paraded  only  child — a  <*  fondled  favorite/' 


as  she  expresses  it — while  it  developed  her 
intellect,  did  not  cultivate  her  heart:  her 
character  being  further  sophisticated  by  a 
strange  tutor,  a  Dr.  Collier,  who  at  sixty 
seems  to  have  had  the 'art  of  making  his 
young  pupils  in  love  with  him.  But  this 
second  marriage  turned  all  to  galL  The 
celebrity  she  had  acquired  as  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  made  public  con- 
tempt intolerable  to  her ;  henceforth  every 
consideration  was  sacrificed  to  self-defence, 
and  to  retorting  upon  those  who  had  slighted 
her.  To  this  she  sacrificed  the  memory  of 
her  first  husband,  laying  bare,  and  probably 
exaggerating,  his  faults  and  sins,  and  assert- 
ing their  mutual  indifference.  To  this  she 
renounced  every  sentiment  of  a  mother, . 
speaking  unlovingly  of  her  children  to  every 
fresh  acquaintance,  and  leaving  a  legacy  of 
cold  censure  and  faint  praise,  worse  ^an 
blame,  to  perpetuate  the  bitterness  of  a  life- 
time after  death. 

Every  action,  every  letter,  every  dealing, 
is  colored  by  it;  every  old  friend  thrown 
over.  She  lived  in  the  past,  and  yet  hated 
it  for  its  contrast  with  the  present  As  a 
proof,  she  had  a  most  choice  collection  of 
portraifs  of  the  distinguished  circle  at  Streat- 
ham, remarkable  for  the  subjects  and  for  the 
artist  who  drew  them,  for  most  of  them  were 
Sir  Joshua's  :  not  urged  by  want  of  money, 
but  from  mere  spite  at  old  times  and  old 
friends,  she  sold  them  alL  Possessed  of 
vigorous  health,  lively  spirits,  and  a  ready 
wit,  she  could  not  be  unhappy ;  but  ever  af- 
ter her  false  step  there  was  a  strain  to  seem 
happier  than  she  was,  to  parade  her  felicity 
to  the  world,  to  write  letters  and  books  about 
it,  to  express  it  by  flighty  and  out-of-the- 
way  methods.  We  are  allowed  to  see  no 
regrets ;  but  her  praises  of  Piozzi  have  con- 
stantly the  air  of  being  dictated  by  a  rest- 
less desire  to  justify  the  step  she  has  taken ; 
and  a  consciousness  of  failure,  of  having 
made  a  life-long  mistake,  is  we  think  dis- 
cernible through  all.  In  her  first  marriage 
her  position  was  dignified ;  her  conversation 
brilliant  $  her  manner,  as  we  are  told,  charm- 
ing. After  her  second  marriage,  every  thing 
is  effort :  she  sought  out  new  friends ;  she 
lived  in  public ;  she  assumed  a  tawdry  dress; 
there  was  a  restless  desire  for  display,  and 
for  the  old  homage.  She  toould  not  be  put 
aside  or  forgotten. 

It  ie  hard  for  any  one  to  live  creditably  oa 
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o  past  reputation,  eyen  if  they  have  not 
damaged  it  like  Mrs.  Thrale.  Perhaps  the 
trial  is  greatest  to  women  |  they  cling  with 
tenacity  to  the  period  when,  in  their  own  lit- 
tle sphere,  they  were  famous.  All  the  life 
they  care  for  was  there.  How  much  that  is 
ridiculous  in  old  age  may  he  traced  to^this ! 
A  woman  looks  hack  to  the  time  when  she 
was  in  the  world's  eye,  and  her  only  idea  of 
remaining  in  it  is  to  ignore  time,  and  hold  hy 
the  old  ideal — painted  cheeks,  flippant  talk, 
reiterated  anecdotes,  a  memory  ransacked, 
and  old  stories  tossed  over  and  oyer,heing  all 
that  is  left  of  what  was  once  an  attraction. 
It  is  well  for  all  to  have  a  past,  hut  the  way 
to  keep  it  fresh  is  to  have  a  present  as  well, 
and  one  that  suits  our  condition  and  actual 
circumstances,  and  in  which  it  is  not  painful 
to  keep  exact  account  of  the  years  as  they 
go  hy.  Keeping  pace  with  the  time  has  its 
resigned  religious  meaning,  which  those  miss 
who  worship  any  part  of  their  past  exist- 
ence. Not  that  Mrs.  Piozzi  did  not  espe- 
cially pique  herself  on  doing  so ;  she  eagerly 
kept  herself  au  courant  These  letters, 
written  between  her  seventy-fifth  and  eighty- 
first  years,  are  full  of  the  news  of  the  day : 
she  would  not  willingly  allow  any  topic  to 
pass  without  a  sharp  comment,  or  miss  any 
popular  attraction.  She  was  encouraged  to 
write  them  by  the  compliments  of  her  new 
friend,  Sir  James  Fellowes ;  and  the  editor 
boasts  of  them  as  remarkable  compositions. 
But  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  that  to  col- 
lect and  transmit  the  scattered  recollections 
and  remains  of  a  lively,  coquettish  old  age 
is  not  a  charitable  office.  The  egotism  that 
can  no  longer  be  held  in  check,  the  affecta- 
tion which  was  once  grace,  the  flippancy 
that  once  looked  like  ease,  the  jingle  of 
verses,  the  false  criticism  which  cannot  take 
to  what  is  new,  tho  dim  insight  into  self, 
and  somewhat  vapid  reflections  on.  time  and 
death, — tho  old  stories,  old  epigrams,  old 
compliments,  old  impromptus,  flowing  at 
random  from  the  facile  but  worn-out  pen, — 
suggest  but  an  unsatisfactory  picture.  A 
good  memory  is  not  set  at  its  highest  value 
when  crammed  with  old  vera  de  sociHe.  Nor 
is  the  elasticity  found  most  attractive  which 
intersperses  an  exact  record  of  every  new 
dancer,  actor,  and  singer,  with  moral  reflec- 
tions and  ejaculations  on  the  flcctnesft  of 
life  and  the  impending  grave — a  favorite 
topic  with  Mrs.  Piozzi,  but  curiously  mixed  ! 
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up  with  ill  omens  for  the  world  she  is  leav- 
ing, and  with  prophecies  of  its  approaching 
dissolution,  as  though  there  was  comfort  in 
the  thought,  aprh  moi  le  deluge.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  every  characteristic  in  one  ex- 
ample, and  in  the  following  the  gayeties  and 
smaller  entertainments  of  the  day  are  not 
touched  upon ;  but  it  expresses  her  habitual 
state  of  feeling,  and  shows  her  style : — 

*'  (Jour  de  Naissance,  27th  January.) 
"  Tuesday  night,  IQih,  January,  1816. 

"  My  dear  Sir  James  Fellowes  will  like  a 
long  independent  letter  about  a  thousand 
other  people  and  things.  When  I  am  one 
of  the  family  cluster,  we  can  think  only  of 
you.  Yet  poor  old  Dr.  Harington  must  be 
thought  of:  he  will  be  seen  no  more.  Was 
it  not  pretty  and  affecting,  that  they  played 
his  fine  sacred  music  so  lately,  and,  by  dint 
of  loud  and  reiterated  applause,  called  him 
forward,  as  he  was  retiring,  to  thank  him  for 
their  entertainment  ?    He  returned,  bowed^ 

went  home,  sickened,  and !    This  was 

a  classical  conclusion  of  his  life  indeed ;  like 
the  characters  at  the  end  of  Terence's  plays, 
who  cry,  Valete  omnes  et  plaudite !  But  I 
would  wish  a  less  public  exit,  and  say  Vale 
to  my  nearest  fnend,  Voi  aliri  applaudiU 
to  the  rest. 

*^  Apropos,  did  you  ever  read  Spencer's 
long  string  of  verses,  every  stanza  ending 
with  wife,  children,  and  friends  P  I  can 
neither  find  nor  recollect  thcip  rightly; 
but  too  well  does  my  then  hurt  mind  retain 
my  answer  to  a  lady  (one  of  the  Bumeys) 
who  quoted  a  line  expressive  of  contempt  for 
general  admiration,  giving  us  in  this  pas- 
sage, which  I  do  remember : — 

"  '  Away  with  the  laurel ;  o'er  me  wave  the  wi^ 
low, 
Sefc  up  by  the  band  of  wife,  children,  and 
friends.' 

My  reply  was,  <  No ;  for,'  said  I, 

" '  Should  love  domestic  plant  the  tree, 
Hope  still  would  bo  defeated  ; 
Children  and  friends  woald  crowd  to  see 
Tho  neighboring  cattle  cat  it.'  " 
•  •  •  •  • 

Then  follow  four  more  stanzas,  showing  how 
transient  is  domestic  regret,  figured  in  the 
willow ;  how  envious  are  friends,  and  the 
like;  and  concluding  with  praises  of  the 
laurel : — 

" '  And  should  the  berries  e'er  invite 
Some  envious,  nibbling  neighbor, 
A  blistered  tongue  succeeds  the  bite. 
And  befit  repays  their  labor.' " 

<'  Did  you  believe  I  could  ever  have  ex- 
pressed myself  with  so  much  bitterness? 
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But  if  people  will  break  the  heart  even  of 
an  apricot,  sweetest  and  most  insipid  of  all 
fruits,  the  kernel  will  yield  a  harsh  flavor. 

"Poor  Dr.  Harington,  like  myself,  has 
found  the  kindness  Uiat  sweetened  his  ex- 
istence always  from  without  doors,  never 
from  within. 

"  My  cough  is  no  longer  a  bad  one,  but 
the  hoarseness  docs  not  go  off :  and  when 
I  tried  to  tell  old  stories  last  night,  to  amuse, 
I  found  the  voice  very  odious ;  so  Sir  James 
FeUowes  is  best  off  now,  that  has  me  for  a 
correspondent.  Don't  you  remember,  in 
some  of  my  stuff,  how  Johnson  said,  if  he 
was  married  to  Lady  Cotton,  he  would  live 
a  hundred  miles  away  from  her,  and  make 
her  write  to  him  once  a  week  ?  Added  he, 
*  I  could  bear  a  letter  from  the  creature,  but 
it  is  the  poorest  talker,  sure,  that  ever  opened 
lips.' 

"  Well,  if  you  asked  the  pretty  girls  to 
tell  you  the  color  of  the  wind,  and  exnlain 
to  you  the  tint  of  the  storm,  they  would  say 
the  storm  rose,  I  imagine,  and  the  wind 
blew.  We  used  to  speU  the  color  so  in  my 
young  days. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  geological  maps  of  what 
is  to  be  discovered  underground  are  fine 
things,  certainly  ;  but  I  feel  so  completely 
expectant  of  going  to  make  strata  myseli*, 
that  the  science  does  not  much  allure  me ; 
although  I  am  deeply  concerned  in  it  at  sev- 
enty-five years  old.  Dear  me!  'tis  a  silly 
thing  to  try  to  extract  sunbeams  from  cu- 
cumoers,  like  Swift's  projector  in  <  Gulliver's 
Travels.' 

"  Princess  Charlotte  has  at  length  made 
her  choice,  it  seems,  of  le  Prince  de  Saxe- 
Coburg,  a  handsome  man,  and  she  thinks 
so.  Without  that  power  of  making  impres- 
sion, beauty  in  either  sex  is  a  complete  ni- 
hilitv.  Find  me  a  better  word,  and  that 
ahall  be  turned  out  by  her  who  wishes  to 
keep  best  in  every  sense  for  you. 

"  Your  faithful, 

«  H.  L.  P." 
— Ihid.^  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

What  she  says  is  true.  The  pleasures  of 
her  life  never  came  from  within-doors,  ex- 
cept the  reservation  she  forgets  this  time  to 
make — Mr.  Piozzi  himself.  To  please  her 
husband,  or  to  spite  her  daughters,  she  had 
adopted  a  nephew  of  his,  when  only  a  child 
of  four  years  old.  He  was  educated  as  an 
Englishman,  and  naturalized,  assuming  her 
maiden  name  of  Salusbury.  He  seems  to 
have  turned  out  well  and  creditably  to  her ; 
but  she  derived  little  satisfaction  from  the 
child  whom  she  endowed  with  her  fortune. 
There  is  a  constant  suspicion  in  her  tone 


towards  him,  though  they  were  good  rriends^ 
and  she  gave  up  a  great  deal  to  him.       She 
needed  the  flattery  and  the  fuss  of    new 
friendship ;  she  liked  to  have  some  one  ^resh 
to  observe  and  report  the  compliments  and 
fine  things  which  her  visiting  circle  besto'wed 
upon,  her ;  for  she  was  a  lion  and  a  wonder 
in  her  Bath  set ;  and  the  politeness  and  def- 
erence of  her  admirers  could  be  most   «e-> 
curely  reckoned  on,  and  the  littlo  flutter  of 
shamefaced  vanity  could  indulge  itself  more 
easily  with  them.    She  could  report  natu- 
rally such  agreeable  homage,  as — 

"  Did  I  tell  you  the  conquest  I  made  in 
Wales  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Luxm<»>eP 
He  says  now,  <  What  has  become  of  that  lit- 
tle Mrs.  Piozzi,  who  shone  here  amongst 
us  like  a  meteor  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
then  away  ?    When  will  she  return,  do  you 
know?    We  are  very  dull  without   her.* 
And  so  they  are,  sure  enough ;  no  cards,  no 
music,  nor  no  conversation,  except  the  petty 
quarrels  which  infest  all  counties  distant 
from  the  metropolis,  round  whose  central 
globe  we  roll  at  different  distances;  and 
Denbighshire  is  Satumian  in  every  sense  of 
the  word :  their  sorrows  and  their  joys  are 
so  stupid." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

Denbighshire,  though  her  property  lay  im 
it,  and  she  had  lived  much  there  in  Piozu's 
time,  was  not  a  natural  homo  for  such  a 
spirit— we  can  excuse  a  lively  old  lady  for 
preferring  Bath— but  there  is  something 
painful  in  the  little  contrasts  she  intimates 
between  the  cold  attentions  of  her  adopted 
son,  whom  she  had  established  on  her  Welsh 
estate,  and  the  flattery  of  general  society^ 
The  Conway,  whom  she  next  mentions,  was 
an  actor,  for  whom  she  got  up  a  violent 
fancy.  This  admiration  gave  rise  to  reports 
which  we  think  hardly  warranted.  She 
knew  quite  well  that  she  was  eighty,  and 
felt  this  a  justification  of  any  language  or 
other  mode  in  which  she  might  choose  to 
express  her  approval : — 

<<  Kind  Conway  has  promised  me  a  proof 
mezso-tinto  of  his  likeness  in  the  character 
of  Jaffier,  by  Harlowe;  he  says  yours  by 
Pellegrini  is  alive  with  resemblance.  What 
will  Salusbury  say,  when  he  comes  first  to 
dinner  at  aunt's  house  ?  whom  he  considers 
as  a  superannuated  old  goose,  while  she  is 
petted,  and  flattered,  and  fed  with  soft  dedi- 
cation, all  day  long." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Bath  world  should  be 
better  pleased  than  those  immediately  be* 
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longing  to  her,  with  the  yiraaiy  of  an  old 
lady  who  chooses  to  celebrate  her  ^ighty-first 
birthday  with  a  f&te  to  seven  hundred  peo- 
ple, herself  leading  off  the  dance  with  **  cu- 
ionUhing  elasticity."  We  do  not  know  how 
far  the  enjoyment  was  real,  or  had  heart  in 
it,  interspersed  as  it  is  with  such  refleotionB 
as,  "  No  matter!  the  farce  must  go  on  till 
the  curtain  drops ;  and  if  everybody  left  off 
their  disguisings  as  they  grew  old,  why  age 
would  appear  still  more  a  deformity  than  at 
present ! "  and,  '*  Dear  me !  how  sick,  how 
thrice  sick  I  am  of  these  parties  I  so  falsely 
called  society :  for  one  idea  in  common  with 
them  I  possess  not.  Yet  one  must  live 
among  people  one  cannot  care  about,  in  or- 
der to  serve  those  who  really  amuse  and  de- 
light one."  Again,  after  the  theatre, ''  Mu- 
sic and  dancing  are  no  longer  what  they 
were,  and  I  grow  less  pleased  with  both 
every  hour," — but  it  was  all  she  was  capa- 
ble of,  and  whatever  the  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion, society,  and  talking,  and  a  prominent 
place,  were  essential,  as  all  habits  must  be 
in  old  age.  When  hoarseness  silences  her, 
she  writes,  "  a  mute  Piozzi  is  a  miserable 
thing  indeed."  No  recollections  were  pleas- 
ant to  her  that  could  not  be  put  in  the  form 
of  an  anecdote  to  be  told.  Solitary  reflec- 
tion had  no  charm ;  the  neglect  of  her  chil- 
dren, through  whatever  cause,  was  a  contin- 
ual sore,  and  so  was  the  estrangement  of 
early  friends.  She  never  names  either  with- 
out bitterness.  Her  daughters  she  pro- 
nounces to  be  worldly  and  utterly  without 
heart ;  her  old  friends,  from  Johnson  down- 
wards, to  have  been  influenced  by  merely 
•elfish  motives ;  so  that  she  declares  herself 
to  have  thought  **  that  there  existed  not  a 
human  creature  that  cared  for  poor  H.  L.  P. 
now  she  had  no  longer  money  to  be  robbed 
of."  However,  the  friends  made  in  her 
seventy-sixth  year  restored  her  to  charity 
with  her  species — the  friends  who  brought 
strangers  to  see  her  "  as  the  first  woman  in 
England."  To  these  friends  she  confesses, 
"  /  was  selfish  once,  and  but  once  in  my  life ; 
and  though  they  lost  nothing  by  my  second 
marriage,  my  friends  (as  one's  relations  are 
popularly  called)  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  forgive  it."  She  had  placed  herself  in  the 
unhappy  position  of  having  constantly,  and 
through  a  life,  to  defend  herself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  friends,  and  hers  was  just  the 
mind  to  satisfy  itself  with  seeming  candor ; 
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she  was  always  taking  her  own  side  without 
any  real  apprehension  of  the  other.  That 
her  daughters  deserve  the  testimony  to  their 
worth  the  editor  bestows  on  them,  receives 
confirmation  from  the  following  letter  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Piozzi : — 

"  Hottoells,  May  5M,  1821. 

I'Deab  Miss  Willoughby,— It  is  my 
painful  task  to  communicate  to  you,  who  have 
so  lately  been  the  kind  associate  of  dearest 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  the  irreparable  loss  we  have  all 
sustained  in  that  incomparable  woman  and 
beloved  friend. 

'*  She  closed  her  varied  life  about  nine 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  after  an  illness  of 
ten  days,  with  as  little  suffering  as  could  be 
imagined  under  these  awful  circumstances. 
Her  bedside  was  surrounded  by  her  weeping 
daughters :  Lady  Keith  and  Mrs.  Hoare  ar- 
rived in  time  to  be  fully  recognized.  Miss 
Thrale,  who  was  absent  from  town,  only  just 
before  she  expired,  had  but  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  breathe  her  last  in  peace. 

*•  Nothing  could  behave  with  more  tender- 
ness and  propriety  than  these  ladies,  whose 
conduct,  I  am  convinced,  has  been  much 
misrepresented  and  calumniated  by  those 
who  have  only  attended  to  ono  side  of  the 
historv ;  but  may  all  that  is  past  be  now 
buried  in  oblivion.  Retrospection  seldom 
improves  our  view  of  any  subiect.  Sir  John 
Salusbury  was  too  distant,  the  close  of  her 
illness  being  too  rapid  for  us  to  entertain 
any  expectation  of  his  arriving  in  time  to 
see  the  dear  deceased. 

**  He  only  reached  Clifton  last  night  I 
have  not  yet  seen  him ;  my  whole  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  afflicted  ladies.  To  you, 
who  so  well  knew  mj  devoted  attachment  to 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  speak 
of  my  own  feelings,  which  I  well  know  will 
become  more  acuie,  as  the  present  hurry  of 
business,  in  which  we  are  all  engaged,  and 
the  extreme  bodily  fatigue  I  have  undergone, 
producing  a  sort  of  stupor  in  my  mind,  sub- 
sides. .  .  . 

"  P.  S.  Pennington." 

We  further  learn  that  her  death  was  calm; 
that  her  last  words  were,  *'  I  die  in  the  trust 
and  the  fear  of  God."  This  letter  not  onlj 
places  the  daughters  in  an  amiable  light ;  it 
does  more  for  the  character  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 
than  all  the  work  beside.  Of  course,  writ- 
ten under  excitement,  every  word  must  not 
be  weighed  \  but  we  gather  from  it  that  Mrs. 
Piozzi  was  capable  of  inspiring  a  thought- 
ful and  amiabio  person,  as  the  writer  shows 
herself  to  be,  with  a  sincere  and  warm  at- 
tachment. It  sets  us  defending  the  poor  old 
lady  against  her  own  picture  of  herself.  She 
was  better  than  her  pen  would  show  her  to 
be, — more  genuine,  more  attractive,  more 
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lovable.  As  we  have  said,  many  things  in 
her  career  were  against  her,  and  the  world 
was  hard  upon  her.  That  she  was  a  woman 
of  uncommon  talent,  spirit,  and  energy, 
worthy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  companionsmp, 
when  in  her  prime,  we  cannot  doubt.  But 
the  celebrity  liis  friendship  brought,  took  up 
her  time,  and  unfitted  her  in  every  way  for 
a  mother's  first  duties.  Her  childxen  were 
secondary  to  a  great  many  things,  and  she 
never  learned  to  love  tbem,  or  taught  them  to 
love  her.  She  bad  a  husband  whom,  it  seems, 
she  could  not  respect,  and  who,  she  asserts, 
bestowed  on  others  the  love  that  was  her 
due.  Duriug  his  lifetime,  Johnson's  society 
was  an  alleviation  as  well  as  distinction. 
She  had  much  to  put  up  with  in  ministering 
to  his  habits,  and  enduring  his  peculiarities, 
but  there  were  equivalents  which  largelv 
counterbalanced  these  inconveniences.  Af- 
ter her  husband's  death,  he  soon  became  a 
restraint.  Her  mi n  d  was  one  that  could  sub- 
mit to  the  inevitable,  but  was  restive  against 
minor  hindrances.  She  broke  her  way 
through  what  most  women  think  impossi- 
bilities, and  had  spirit  not  to  be  crushed  by 
the  consequences  of  her  own  act.  Certainly, 
the  world  was  very  insolent  towards  her. 
She  was  the  theme  of  newspapers  ;  all  sorts 
of  impertinences  were  let  loose  upon  her,  in 
a  strain  to  lead  us  to  congratulate  ourselves 
in  an  improvement  in  social  morals.  Her 
self-assertion  rose  above  all.  She  affected 
to  find  the  society  of  her  husband's  friends 
in  Italy  fully  equal  to  that  she  had  left  be- 
hind. She  threw  herself  into  the  interests 
of  their  pseudo-literary  circle,  and  caught 
the  knack  of  impromptus  and  epigrams  with 
the  readiness  wiiich  had  always  enabled  her 
to  take  the  lead ;  all  which  is  recorded  in 
her  account  of  her  visit  to  Italy.  The  sham 
cleverness  seemingly  satisfied  her  like  the 
real  she  had  left  behind.  Her  vanity,  at 
least,  was  satisfied  by  the  pre-eminence 
given  to  her,  and  the  compliments  bestowed 
on  her  talents,  her  beauty,  and  her  virtue. 
Even  the  conventional  love-making,  ad- 
dressed to  her  at  forty-five,  though  a  joke, 
was  yet  a  piquante  one.  She  was  still  a 
centre  of  a  circle,  a  necessity  with  her  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life;  there  was  still 
employment  for  her  pen,  herself  the  central 
figure.  That  she  had  an  ingenious  and  readv 
pen,   her   celebrated    "Three  Warnings" 

grove.  She  could  turn  a  verse  very  easily ; 
er  classical  acquirements,  though  not  con- 
stituting lier  a  learned  woman,  yet  improved 
her  power  over  words.  Still,  nothing  in 
these  volumes,  given  as  specimens  of  her 
style,  are  worth  reading ;  and  the  edition 
can  only  hint  with  apologetic  reserve  at  her 
latest  work,  "  Betrospection/'  which  seems  | 
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to  have  been  a  rmimd  of  the  world's  m 
ceedings  from  the  Deluge  to  her  own  oay. 
It  was  during  its  composition  that  she  is  de- 
scribed by  one  (LordNormanby,  we  believe) 
who  spent  a  day  with  her  at  BrynbeUa,  the 
name  of  her  place  in  Denbighshire.     She 
showed  him  her  bedroom ;  the  floor  of  which 
was  covered  with  huge  books  of  reference 
for  this  work.    "  She  was,"  he  says,  '*  cer* 
tainly,  what  was  called,  and  is  still  called, 
blue,  and  that  of  a  deep  tint,  but  good-hu- 
mored and   lively,  though    afiected.     Her 
husband,  a  quiet,  civil  man  with  his  head 
full  of  nothing  but  music." 

The  history  of  her  second  marriage  may, 
we  think,  teach  a  lesson  in  prudence  and 
charity.    Both  are  generally  set  at  naught 
on  the  first  announcement  of  a  strange  and 
outrageous  marriage.    Society  may  protest, 
when  its  own  reasonable  code  is  broken; 
but  the  tone  towards  the  oficnders,  too  often, 
as  it  were,  denies  them  benefit  of  clergy : 
they  are  treated  as  though  nothing  that  was 
now  said  could  do  them  good  or  harm ;  we 
take  no  account  of  their  souls ;  the  words  of 
old  friends  and  neighbors  crush  or  harden  as 
the  case  may  be.    Coldness  and  silent  dis- 
pleasure from  those  who  had  a  right  to  show 
offence  in  Mrs.  Thrale's  case,  and  an  absence 
of  all  comment  in  the  press  on  a  matter  not 
within  their  province,  would  have  told  as  ef- 
fectually in  the  way  of  convincing  her  she 
had  wronged  her  children,  and  done  a  fool- 
ish thing,  and  would  not  have  injured  her 
moral  tone  to  the  same  degree.    Every  circle 
learns  its  experience  in  such  matters.    Mrs. 
Thrale's  case  furnishes  a  lesson  to  the  world 
at  large. 

Here,  at  least,  ends  all  the  teaching  of 
every  sort  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  to  give ;  her  name 
can  rise  no  more  on  the  surface  of  current 
literature.  She  supposed  her  last  remains 
important;  she  was  constantly  arranging 
matters  to  look  best  to  posterity ;  but  once 
glanced  over,  her  celebrity  falls  back  on  its 
only  claim  to  it — her  association  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  the  one  woman  he  preferred  for 
constant  intercourse  and  most  intimate  con- 
fidence. Wo  may  not  take  the  same  final 
leave  of  Mrs.  Delany.  The  three  weighty 
volumes  of  her  correspondence,  already 
given  to  the  world,  are  only  an  instalment. 
What  remains  behind,  how  many  more  are 
to  follow,  the  editor  gives  us  no  intimation  % 
and  as  many  pages  may  be  in  store  to  ex- 
hibit a  good  woman  in  serene,  pious,  and 
honored  old  age,  as  have  been  spent  in  de- 
picting stroke  by  stroke  her  life  of  action, 
spent  m  the  world,  but  guided  by  higher 
rules,— -religious,  moral,  and  prudential— 
than,  in  any  age,  direct  the  conduct  or  form 
the  habits  of  society  at  large. 


AN    ONLY    SON. 


CBAFTESIX. 

The  dinner  dressing-bell  was  ringing,  as 
Ned  reached' the  Lodge,  and  he  was  glad 
enough  to  go  straight  to  his  own  room  with- 
out encountering  either  father  or  mother. 
Few  lads  spent  less  time  at  a  looking-glass 
in  general;  but,  on  this  occasion,  few  fair 
ladies  would  have  spent  more  than  he.  In 
fact,  the  stone-splinter  had  left  its  mark 
upon  his  broad  forehead  pretty  plainly ;  and 
be  had  much  ado  to  master  the  unwonted 
task  of  coaxing  one  lock  of  his  brown  hair  to 
hide  it.  When  at  last  he  came  down-stairs, 
he  was  glad  to  find  a  fourth  person  in  the 
drawing-room,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locksley. 
That  would  stave  awkward  questionings  off 
a  little. 

"  No  fish,  Ned,"  said  his  father,  « I  sup- 
pose P  " 

«  Not  a  fin." 

*'  Who  left  her  without  a  kiss  this  morn- 
ing?" said  his  mother,  as  he  bent  to  her 
cheek  over  the  back  of  her  arm-chair. 

The  fourth  person  was  a  man  of  business 
come  to  confer  with  Locksley  upon  some 
matter  concerning  my  lord's  estate.  He  was 
a  well-informed  and  chatty  man,  whose  con- 
versation made  the  dinner  unconstrained  and 
tolerable.  Once  only,  Ned  felt  his  mother's 
look  seeking  what  lay  beneath  the  lock  upon 
his  forehead.  She  lifted  it  with  her  soft  fin- 
gers as  she  passed  him  on  her  way  out  of 
the  room,  but  dropped  it  without  a  word. 
*<Only  a  mother's  heart!"  thought  Ned, 
"  only  a  mother's  heart  I "  whilst  the  man  of 
business  was  endeavoring  to  enlighten  his 
father  on  the  nature  and  value  of  railway 
scrip,  a  new  and  not  over  important  item 
yet  in  the  catalogue  of  marketable  "  secu- 
rities." Clouds  had  come  up  at  sunset,  in 
spite  of  the  past  brilliancy  of  the  day ;  so  it 
was  darker  than  might  have  been  expected 
for  the  time  of  year. 

*'  Any  more  claret,  Mr.  Robins  P  ** 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  And  you  muH  leave  to-moxrow  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Early,  to  meet  the  maiL" 

'*  Then  I'm  afraid  we  must  shut  ourselves 
up  in  the  study,  spite  of  the  pleasant  cool- 
ness in  the  air  after  all  this  heat.  It's  an  in- 
tricate business,  that  Colnbrook  mortgage, 
and  will  take'  us  some  time  to  look  well 
through." 
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*'  Entirely  at  your  service,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Ned,  tell  your  mother  to  send  us  a  cup 

of  tea  down-stairs  later.    I  don't  think  she'll 

see  us  in  the  drawing-room  again  to-night." 

He  found  her  lying  on  a  sofa,  in  an  arched 
recess,  by  a  window,  the  light  from  which 
went  past,  leaving  her  in  half  gloom.  He 
was  glad  of  that  shadowy  darkness ;  he  sat 
down  in  it,  close  beside  her  on  the  floor,  and 
would  have  taken  her  hand  in  his.  But  she 
laid  both  hers  gently  upon  his  head,  and 
drew  it  down  to  her  own  breast.  Then  she 
lifted  the  conc|aling  lock  again,  and  saidj^  al- 
most in  a  whisper, — 

"  I  fear  the  wound  is  deep,  Ned." 

"  What!  that  scratch,  mother?" 

"No,  Ned!  not  that  wound;  but  the 
other ! " 

"  What  other  P  " 

He  diaengaged  himself  from  her  hold  on 
him,  turned,  faced  her,  and  was  sorry  now 
for  the  deep  twilight  which  lay  upon  her 
countenance,  dimming  the  lights  and  lines 
whence  he  might  have  read  an  answer. 

Both  were  silent.  But,  through  the  shad- 
ows, the  soft  light,  streaming  full  of  tender- 
ness, grew  luminous  between  her  own  eyes 
and  her  boy's.  At  last  he  saw,  and  saw  that 
she  saw.  So  he  let  his  head  sink,  till  it' 
rested  on  her  breast  again,  and  said, — 

'*  Yes,  mother,  very  deep,  indeed." 

His  ear  lay  so  close  that  it  heard  the 
quick  throb  quickening,  and  the  words  once 
more  came  thrilling  him,  *'  Only  a  mother's 
heart ! " 

How  could  he  think  of  wringing  it  by  leav- 
ing her?  He  would  carry  out  her  hopes,  as 
truly  as  his  own  regrets,  for  burial,  to  that 
far  East,  towards  which  his  face  was  set  ? 
By  what  right  would  he  do  so  ? 

"  Did  you  guess  it,  then,  dear  mother?  " 

"  No,  Ned.  Fool  that  I  was;  how  can  I 
forgive  myself?  " 

He  was  startled  by  a  bitterness  so  little 
like  her  usual  gentle  mood.  He  put  hia 
hand  upon  her  heart  as  he  withdrew  his 
head  again,  and  felt  the  bound. 

**  Are  you  angry,  then,  with  me  for  this  ?  " 

"  No,  my  poor  boy,  my  darling ;  not  with 
you.    Angry  with  you,  indeed !  " 

"  With  whom,  then,  dearest?  Not  with 
Aerf" 

Lucy  was  half  indignant  at  his  eagerness 
to  absolve,  nay  to  battle  for  her,  who  had 
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filched  his  heart  from  himself  and  from  his 
mother.  But,  half  ashamed  at  her  own  in- 
dignation, she  said  nothing. 

"  Who  told  you,  then  P  " 
•"Her  mother." 

"  Was  she  angry  with  me  P  * 

**  She  said  not ;  only  sorry." 

«  Well  that  was  kind  of  her." 

•*  Ah,  hut  it  hurt  me  more !  I  never  knew 
131  now  the  cruelty  of  pity." 

Then,  again,  both  were  for  some  time  si- 
lent. 

"  How  came  the  cut  upon  yqpr  forehead  P  " 

**  From  a  splinter  of  a  stone  I  smashed." 

"Then  you  were  angry;  that's  an  old 
angry  trick  of  yours.  Angry  with  her,  or 
with  her  mother,  Ned  P  "    •  " 

"With  neither."' 

"With  yourself?" 

"  I  shotUd  have  been." 

"But  were  not.  Tell  me,  then,  with 
whom." 

"  I  was  high  up  on  the  moor,  and  could 
overlook  the  tree-tops  at  Rookenham." 

**  O  fool,  and  blind  ! "  she  cried,  starting 
up.  "  Not  you,  Ned,  no  my  darling,  not 
you ;  but  your  mother,  here.  I  never  thought 
of  Royston  for  her,  no  more  than  of  you, 
my  poor  boy.    Are  you  sure  of  it  P  " 

"  Almost.    And  I  think  Royston  is." 

Then  he  told  her ;  for,  somehow,  he  could 
keep  nothing  back  just  then,  how  near  the 
Dresden  vase  on  Lord  Royston's  mantel- 
piece had  been  to  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
splintered  stone.  He  told  her  also  of  Mrs. 
White's  chattering  surmises,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  her  random  words  had  stung  him 
to  the  quick. 

Lucy's  purpose  had  not  faltered  during 
all  the  long  hours  of  that  day,  which  had 
seemed  weeks  to  her,  waiting  for  this  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  her  son.  Had  it  done  so, 
his  last  words  would  at  once  have  steadied 
it. 

"  He  must  go,"  she  thought,  "  since  it  is 
plain  that  Lady  Constance  will  not.  If 
Rookenham  is  to  bo  her  home  for  life,  it  is 
as  if  she  ^vcre  fixed  life-long  here  at  Crans- 
dale.  To  be  pricked  to  death  with  pin  points 
is  exquisite  ignominy  no  less  than  exquisite 
pain.  Severance  may  bring  sadness;  but 
continual  contact,  such  as  theirs  would  be, 
can  only  breed  fretfulness  or  savagery.  My 
Ned  shall  go,  were  pangs  of  parting  to  kill 
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Little  wonder  that  the  lad  felt  more  and 
more  as  if  the  subtle,  sympathetic  stream 
between  her  eyes  and  his  were  searching^  out 
the  very  deep  of  the  spirit  within  biiii. 
Fart  from  her  I    It  seemed  as  if  the  power 
to  will— could  he  still  wish  it — ^were  bein^ 
drawn  from  out  of  him,  by  that  strangle 
magnetism  of  a  mother's  victorious  love. 

"But  what  took  you,  my  dear  boy,  to 
Rookenham  ?  I  should  have  thought  it  the 
last  place  where  you  would  have  gone  te» 
day." 

Then  came  the  story  of  the  idiot  child  and 
his  sick  mother. 

"  Foor  woman  I  only  think  how  she  must 
have  increased  the  hardship  of  the  struggle 
for  a  livelihood  by  living  miles  off  from  her 
work  up  there.  What  a  magnificent  self- 
sacrifice  ! " 

Oh,  what  luxury  to  hear  him  say  so !  To 
hear  him  marvel  and  admire  at  what  she 
had  it  in  her  own  heart  to  outdo.  It  sent  a 
thrill  through  her,  almost  too  delicious  to 
be  lawful.  Stayl  was  that  so,  or  was  it 
not  P  Could  self-indulgence  be  blameworthy 
rising,  unsought,  out  of  self-sacrifice? 

"  Yes,  Ned !  But  she  did  it  to  keep  her 
boy." 

"To  keep  her  boy,"  thought  Edward i 
"so  that  is  full  explanation  is  it,  and 
dwindles  down  the  marvel  in  a  mother's 
eyes  P  To  keep  her  boy  P  That  then  is  full 
satisfaction  for  a  self-devoted  mother's  heart 
— *  Only  a  mother's  heart  I '  Ah,  yes,  I  see. 
*  Only  a  mother's  heart  I '  very  true  I " 

Again  there  was  a  long  spell  of  silence. 
Edward  looked  out  at  the  open  window, 
wher3  a  thinning  space  upon  the  cloudy  sky- 
field  showed  that  the  moon's  forceful  gentle- 
ness was  melting  the  heat  mists  away.  Bat 
he  still  felt  his  mother's  look  stream  on  him, 
and  knew  that  her  eyes  did  not  go  wand^- 
ing  forth  into  the  summer  night. 

He  was  now  sitting  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  sofa  and  she  near  the  head  of  it.  Fres- 
ently  she  drew  nearer  him,  and,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said,— 

"  When  do  you  go,  Ned  P  " 

"  Go,  dearest ;  go  where  P  " 

"  To  India." 

"  O  mother,  mother ! "  He  put  his  arms 
about  her  so  manful  tenderly.  "  I  was  self- 
isb,  ungrateful,  cowardly.    I  will  stay  here." 

This  also  was  delicious,  with  delicioosneas 
pure  beyond  suspicion.    She  paused  to  diiok 
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it  in  and  saror  it.    They  had  not  stolen  all 
his  loye  from  her  I 

"My  Ned,  I  cried  this  morning  in  my 
first  pain.  My  Ned,  yes,  mirttf,  for  he  will 
stay  with  me.'* 

And  he  was  hers.  Yet,— 'ah,  she  was 
•pared  knowledge  of  the  cruel  yet ! — ^yet,  as 
she  put  her  mother  lips  upon  the  spot  where 
Constance's  had  been  upon  his  forehead, 
there  was  a  shiyer  in  his  heart,  as  if  the 
newly  buried  love  had  stirred  within  its  liv- 
ing graye,  because  the  seal  on  it  was  touched. 

"  You  stay  here,  Ned  ?  .  Have  you  counted 
the  cost  P  " 

His  was  a  very  truthful  soul ;  a  few  mo- 
ments, therefore,  passed  befdre  his  answer- 
ing,— 

"  Summed  it  up  in  the  rough;  but  hardly 
looked  at  items.** 

"  And  you  are  ready  to  pay  P  " 

"  Cost  what  cost  will." 

The  moon's  disk  by  this  time  was  dear  of 
mists.  A  silver  beam  came  slanting  into 
the  arched  recess.  Her  son  could  see  by 
the  moonlight,  as  her  husband  had  seen  by 
the  glare  of  day,  that  a  mystic  smile  was 
making  some  sweet  glory  upon  her  face; 
but  he  was  no  better  able  than  his  father  to 
spell  its  full  meaning  out. 

She  turned  away  from  him  on  a  sudden, 
passing  her  hands  between  the  sofa  and  the 
angle  of  the  wall.  A  clink  as  of  brass  rings 
and  buckles,  struck  his  ear;  and  a  gleam, 
as  of  burnished  metal,  flashed  on  his  eye 
when  she  turned  again. 

"See,  Ned!  I  cannot  give  you  your 
proud  lady-love ;  but  I  can  give  you  this  in- 
stead. Docs  not  the  *  Sword  Song '  call  it 
a « steel  bride '  P  " 

"  What  is  it,  mother,  dear  P  " 

But  the  words  were  idle ;  for,  as  if  a  mag^ 
net  drew  his  ^gers,  they  had  at  once  an 
iron  grip  upon  the  hilt. 

"  You  know  it  well  enough,  Ned.  Your 
grandfather's  old  sword." 

One  hand  was  upon  the  hilt,  the  other  on 
the  scabbard.  He  drew  it-^scarce  an  inch 
or  two,  thrust  the  steel  down  quick  into  the 
sheath  again  and  held  it  back  towards  her. 

"  Do  not  tempt  me,  dearest.  I  said  '  cost 
what  cost  will.' " 

"  God  bless  you  for  your  will  to  make  the 
costly  sacrifice,  ihy  son.  May  he  accept  it ! 
—in  such  sort  as  we  do— your  father  and  I 
— taking  the  will  for  the  deed ;  for  we  are 
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well  resolved  to  take  no  more  from  you.  I 
will  not  call  your  wound  a  mere  boy's  fancy, 
Ned.  A  sorrow  piercing  your  heart  wounds 
my  own  too  deep  for  that.  But  young  flesh 
and  young  spirit  are  akin,  when  both  are 
pure  and  healthy  as  I  joy  to  believe  yours, 
my  darling.  Their  wounds  heal  firm  and 
clean  when  nothing  frets  and  gangrenes. 
This  home  would  be  a  sickly  hospital  for 
you.  Here  you  would  have  a  thousand 
petty  throes  to  regain  your  heart's  mastery  i 
and  you  might  fritter  away  in  them  a  thou- 
sand times  the  strength  which  would  give 
it  you,  wrestling  elsewhere." 

She  had  fixed  her  eyes  again  upon  him, 
and  the  love-stream  flowed  from  them ;  but 
not  now  as  before.  They  were  sitting  upon 
the  sofa,  not  side  by  side  now,  but  almost 
fiice  to  frice.  Ned  had  both  hands  upon  the 
hilt  of  the  sword,  which  had  its  point  upon 
the  floor.  His  head  was  propped  on  them, 
and  he  was  looking  at  his  mother  as  if  he 
would  try  to  read  her  inmost  thought.  But 
living  books  can  scarce  be  read*  save  when 
their  life  is  passive,  or  when  its  energy  is 
not  directed  fuU  on  the  would-be  reader. 
And  there  was  a  might  kindled  in  those  soil 
eyes  of  his  mother  which  forbade  the  at- 
tempt to  sit  and  merely  read  their  meaning. 
His  heart  and  mind  seemed  fairly  subdued 
to  hers. 

"  Something  strange  has  waked  up  in  me, 
dear  boy.  A  pride  ybr  you  of  which  my  old 
pride  in  you  had  not  made  me  yet  aware.  You 
know  that  I  am  sorry--oh,  how  sorry,  how 
sorry  !^-for  you,  Ned,  and  for  me.  Yet,  I 
am  glad.  This  quiet  nest-life  here,  green 
summer  life,  snug  winter  life — ^it  is  no  lifll 
for  y(nt,  your  pulse  beats  too  quick  for  it." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  whose  soft 
flngers  felt  along  his  wrist  for  the  veined 
passage  where  she  might  time  his  young 
blood's  bounding. 

"  How  could  I  think — ^it  must  have  been 
wishing,  not  thinking,  all  along— that  it 
would  flow  so  gently  dull  as  ours !  I  don't 
say  now  that  I  would  have  chosen  a  soldier's 
calling  for  you.  But  I  would  have  you  live 
a  strong  life ;  and  since  you  have  chosen,  be 
it  so— a  strong  soldier's." 

Then  she  drew  near  him,  and  passed  her 
arm  round  his  waist ;  and  because  she  felt 
certain  now  that  in  herself  and  in  her  boy 
there  was  a  strength  that  would  not  weaken 
nor  grow  soft,  she  drew  his  head  once  more 
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upon  her  shoulder,  and  they  sat  silent  and 
Btill.  When  her  lips  once  more  touched  that 
Bame  spot  on  his  forehead  no  pang  quivered 
within.  Presently  they  heard  the  father's 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  the  parting 
**  good-night "  of  his  husiness-guest.  Then 
Locksley  came  in,  and  Lucy  rose  up  with 
her  hoy  and  went  across  the  room  to  meet 
him.  She  took  one  of  his  hands  and  laid  it 
upon  the  hilt  of  tlie  weapon,  which  Ned  yet 
held  in  one  of  his,  and  said,—- 

"  Robert,  you  give  your  own  son— do  you 
not — your  gallant  father's  sword  P  He  wants 
to  carry  one,  and  I  have  told  him  that  we 
wish  it  too." 

**  Take  it,  Ned,  as  your  mother  says,"  was 
all  his  answer.  The  film  had  come  again 
across  the  summer  moon,  so  the  son  saw  not 
the  salt  beads  which  rolled  over  and  out  of 
his  father's  eyes. 

CHAPTEE  X. 

"  What's  up  at  the  Locksleys',  I  won- 
der," quoth  his  lordship,  sauntering  into 
the  room  where  his  mother  and  Lady  Con- 
stance were,  his  hairy  doggie  close  upon  his 
heels  ;  "  Ned  and  his  father  drove  over  be- 
fore breakfast  to  meet  the  London  mail ;  and 
there's  something  queer  about  Mrs.  Locks- 
ley's  eyes." 

A  quick  look  passed  between  mother  and 
daughter ;  but  they  were  saved  any  need  of 
speaking  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with 
the  post-bag. 

<*One  for  me,"  said  Philip,  opening  it. 
V  Scotch  post-mark ;  that's  from  Macphail, 
I  bet,  to  know  whether  Skye  came  safe. 
Beg,  Skye,  beg ;  here's  news  from  your  ken- 
nel !  One  for  my  lady.  Royston's  fist  ap- 
parently."   And  he  gave  it  to  his  mother. 

*'  The  next  is  a  whopper ! — ofilcial,  as  I'm 
alive !  It  must  be  my  commission ;  and  I'm 
a  grenadier  for  good ! — Hooray ! " 

Suddenly  that  "  something  queer  "  of  his 
easy  slang  came  into  his  own  mother's  eyes 
as  well.  No  such  need  hers  as  Lucy's,  to 
steel  her  heart  against  pangs  of  utter  sev- 
erance ;  still  the  boy  was  gone  one  step  fur- 
ther from  her  side.  She  drew  him  to  her, 
almost  unconsciously,  and  with  nervous  fin- 
gers would  help  him  to  break  seals  and  tear 
envelopes.  But  Lady  Constance  left  the 
room,  and  presently  the  house. 

She  had  seen  the  light  quenched  in  her 
mother's  looks  as  it  kindled  up  in  Philip's, 


and  she  could  not  rest  for  thinking  of  tlie 
blight  which  must  have  fallen  upon  Lucy's 

joy- 
She  wondered  whether  in  her  heart  her 

old  friend  had  begun  to  hate  her.  Next  to 
her  own  mother,  there  was  no  woman  whom 
she  loved  so  well.  At  her  knee,  as  at  a  sec- 
ond mother's  she  had  grown  to  womanhood. 
Countless  memories,  countless  endearments, 
a  thousand  trifles,  which  make  a  girl's  life 
sweet,  bound  her  to  Mrs.  Locksley.  And 
she  felt,  with  unerring  instinct,  that  Ned's 
love  for  herself  had  cost  that  dear  friend  her 
son. 

On  her  heart's  knees  she  longed  to  crave 
for  pardon — but  for  what?  For  beings 
lovely  P  For  being  lovable  ?  At  least  for 
having  seemed  to  be  such  in  an  almost 
brother's  eyes  P  The  very  thought  of  hav- 
ing such  self-consciousness  made  blushes 
bum  under  her  satin  skin. 

Wherein  had  she  wronged  Edward  P  Not 
the  strictest  search  of  self  could  herein  con- 
vict her  of  a  single  willing  fault. 

Wherein  had  she  wronged  Lucy!  That 
were  as  hard  to  say.  Wronged  was  not  just 
the  word.  But  if  Lucy's  son  had  sussed  his 
footing  on  some  towering  cliff,  and  fallen, 
because  Constance,  clad  in  white,  had  neared 
him,  all  unknowingly,  and  he  bad  taken  her 
for  some  sad  ghost — what  thenP  Would- 
she  feel  shriven  of  her  guiltless  guilt  undl 
his  mother's  very  lips  had  spoken  absolu- 
tion P— No ! 

Therefore  she  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Locks- 
ley  face  to  face.  And  because  her  heart  was 
brave,  as  well  as  tender,  she  must  needs 
speak  at  once.  And  when  they  were  come 
face  to  face,  either  did  seem  ghostly  to  the 
other.  Ghostly,  not  ghostlike,  for  it  was 
broad  daylight ;  and  each  stood  revealed  to 
the  other  in  real  shape  and  tpie  proportion ; 
but  the  ghostly  element,  the  spirit  which 
was  in  either,  seemed  to  have  unusual  mas- 
tery over  the  outward  frame  and  expression 
of  them  both.         < 

They  spoke  and  spoke  plain  to  one  an- 
other— neither  uttering  a  word. 

Lucy  was  sitting  where  Lady  Cransdale 
had  found  her  sitting  the  day  before.  The 
same  bit  of  muslin-work  in  her  hands;  bnl 
both  hands  idle  in  her  lap.  She  sat  upright, 
and  looked  straight  out — not  on  the  green 
lawn,  not  at  the  feathery  cedars,  not  over 
the  brown  moor,  not  up  to  the  summer  sky; 
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but  miles  and  miles  off  by  the  thousa&di 
into  the  far  East  and  into  the  coming  years, 
looking  at  what  should  befall  hte  boy. 

Lady  Constance  came  straight  to  the  open 
"window,  and  stood  opposite  her ;  and  yet, 
for  a  long  time,  did  not  intercept  her  strain- 
ing sight ;  and  seemed  at  last  to  shape  her- 
self and  grow  distinct  upon  its  field,  gradu- 
ally, as  when  a  spy-glass  is  shortened  till 
the  focus  is  come  true.  And  as  Lucy  felt 
folly  conscious  of  her  presence  by  degrees, 
so  she  felt  conscious  of  a  pleading  power  of 
rebuke  in  Constance's  lovely  yiolet  eyes,  as 
they  looked  on  her.  Constance  knew  noth- 
ing of  that  I  but  Lucy  felt  it  in  her  inmost 
souL 

How  dared  she  call  her,  last  night,  '*  his 
praudl&dy-'loveJ*'  Such  heart-entreaty,  such 
strong  humility,  such  noble  pitifulness, 
withal  sach  consciousness  of  right,  as  now 
confronted  her,  what  could  these  have  to  do 
with  Yulgar  pride  I  "Unjust!"  said  the 
spirit  within. 

Loye-light  is  complex;  and  though  the 
glories  of  the  passsionate  ray  were  wanting, 
yet  Lucy  saw  that  beautiful  countenance-* 
as  she  had  never  seen  before— in  some  rays 
of  the  light  in  all  of  which  her  son  had  seen 
its  loveliness. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  yet  loud  enough  to  fall  on  the  girl's 
ear,  "  No  wonder  I  ** 

As  if  the  spell  which  had  kept  her  across 
the  threshold,  were  broken.  Lady  Constance 
came  in,  knelt  down  by  Lucy's  side,  took 
her  unresisting  hands  and  kissed  them,  and 
murmured, — 

*' Forgive  me  for  breaking  in  upon  your 
sorrow,  Mrs.  Locksley ;  but  I  coidd  not  keep 
away." 

'*  Then,  you  know  why  he  is  gone  P  " 

She  hid  her  face  in  Lucy's  lap,  and  saidr*^ 

"  I  fear,  because  of  me." 

**And  tell  me.  Lady  Constance,  do  you 
know  where  he  is  going  ?  " 

Something  harsh  vibrated  in  her  voice, 
whereat  Constance,  though  still  kneeling, 
looked  up  as  if  to  meet  a  challenge.  Firm, 
in  perfect  gentleness,  she  looked  her  friend 
again  in  the  face,  and  answered  deliberately, 
though  without  hesitation, — 

"  I  think  so ;  but  am  not  quite  sure." 

Great  deeps  bad  been  broken  up  in  that 
mother's  troubled  soul,  and  strange  light- 
nings were  still  playing  over  their  tormoiL 
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Constance  caught  one  flash  of  them ;  but  did 
not  shrink  from  nor  resent  its  glare. 

Yes !  It  was  hard  hearing,  that  she  who 
would  have  none  of  his  love  should  yet  have 
known  his  life-secrets  before  herself,  who 
loved  him  more  than  life.  But,  after  all, 
the  storm  was  even  now  retreating ;  and 
though  the  flash  were  seen,  no  roll  of  angry 
thunder  came. 

''Dear  Mrs.  Locksley,"  said  Lady  Con- 
stance, rising  and  taking  seat  beside  her,  **1 
will  hide  nothing  from  you  of  what  I  know. 
It  is  only  now,  this  moment,  under  your 
troubled  glance,  that  I  remember  how  words 
of  mine  may  have  influenced  your  son  in  any 
wish  to  leave  you;  if,  indeed,  as  I  gathered 
from  what  he  told  my  mother  the  other  day, 
he  thinks  of  leaving  you  for  India." 

It  was  some  sort  of  consolation  to  gather 
hence  that  the  jealous  surmise  was  not  wholly 
true ;  that  her  boy's  secret  wish  had  not  been 
long  beforehand  delivered  into  other  keep- 
ing than  her  own. 

*'  He  is  gone  to  town  with  his  father  to 
seek  an  appointment  in  the  Indian  Army; 
but  he  is  gone,  Lady  Constance,"  she  spoke 
with  tremulous  eagerness,  "  at  my  own  ear- 
nest entreaty  and  request" 

**  Thank  God  for  that  at  least,"  said  Coo- 
stance. 

"WhysoP" 

"Because— because— >perhaps  I  am  self- 
ish; but  I  should  have  found  this  sorrow 
much  more  hard  to  bear,  had  dearest  Ned's 
sad  heart  turned  to  rebellion  against  you, — 
against  a  mother  so  loving,  and  I  yiUi  an- 
swer for  it  too,  so  dearly  loved." 

"  Why  did  you  call  that  '  selfish,  per- 
haps'?" 

**  Because  in  presence  of  your  grief,  and 
his,  I  had  no  sort  of  right  to  be  thinking 
whether  what  sorrow  I  might  have  to  bear 
were  less  or  greater." 

"  That  is  very  nobly  said." 

*'  Is  itP  I  did  not  know,  but  spoke  the 
simple  truth." 

"  Then  you  are  sorry,  indeed  P  " 

She  had  no  need  to  speak  in  answer  to 
the  question.  Lucy  saw  that,  but  per- 
sisted,— 

*•  For  whom  are  you  sorry  P    For  me  P  " 

Constance  raised  her  fidend's  hands  to 
her  lips,  and  kissed  them,  so  tenderly. 

A  momentary  gleam  of  a  wild  hope  ihol 
through  Lucy. 
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"Look  at  me  fall  once  more,  Lady  Con- 
stance.  Are  you  soiry,— -ever  so  little,*— 
sorry  with  ever  so  faint  a  shade  of  sorrow — 
for  yourself?" 

Her  hreath  seemed  cttt  off  as  she  wrung 
.the  beautiful  girFs  hands  in  the  agony  of 
that  inquiring,  beseeching,  almost  despair- 
ing moment.  It  was  like  the  fiealure  of  a 
dying  person's  grasp,  to  feel  her  fing«rs  fall 
away,  as  she  turned  back  her  head  from  the 
truth-telling  eyes  of  Constance. 

«^Ah,  well !  But  you  did  say  you  were 
sorry  for  him,  too.  Have  you  none  of  that 
for  him  to  which  pity  is  kin  P  Do  you  not 
loTe  him  a  little  P  " 

**No,  dear  Mrs.  Locksley,  not  a  little. 
Because  I  do  love  him,  as  I  told  him,  so 
very  much.  He  is  my  brother,  and  must 
ever  be  so." 

<*  Then  you  do  not " — she  hesitated,  and 
her  eye  dropped  before  her  younger's,  and 
she  felt  a  flush  of  shame  at  asking  an  un- 
worthy question ;  but,  there,  it  spoke  as  it 
had  spoken  in  her  heart :  and  it  was  better 
to  let  it  cross  her  lips  and  kill  itself  with  its 
.  own  sound,  perhaps.  "  You  do  not  despise 
-himP" 

« 

'*I  should  despise  myself  if  I  could  do 
sou  There  must  be  something  tenderer  in 
ties  of  blood  than  of  the  earliest  and  closest 
intimacy.  So,  of  my  two  brothers,  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  I  love  Philip  best  {  but  I 
never  was  blind  to  the  nobler  loveworthi- 
nessofNed." 

Sweet  pain  to  hear  her  say  so.  Sweetness 
in  the  true  verdict ;  pain,  in  the  passionless 
calm  of  the  true  judge. 

**  What  were  those  words  of  yours,  then, 
which  may  have  influenced  his  longing  for 
this  Indian  soldiership  P  " 

''  Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  thought  of  in- 
fluencing him;  but  we  have  often  talked  of 
India,  and  of  that  great  Eastern  Empire, 
and  I  spoke  as  I  think  of  it." 

"  And  how  may  that  be  P  " 

<'  As  a  grand,  field  for  a  great-hearted 
Englishman." 

"  So  you  have  sent  him  to  reap  therewith 
a  sword ! " 

'*  I  never  meant  it  so :  never  dreamt  of 
doing  it.  But  if  I  have  done  it,  I  will  not 
aay  that  my  sorrow  for  him, — ^for  Aim,  mind 
you,  dear  Mrs.  Lock6ley,-^is  on  that  ac- 
count." 

"  Why  not  P  " 
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'*  Because  great  fields  want  reapers  of 
great  heart,  and  Ned  is  one." 

«  Thank  you !  How  well  you  know  him  ! 
Oh,  could  you  but  have  loved  him  as  fa.e 
loves  you.  Well,  well !  Forgive  me !  That 
could  not  be.  No!  could  not.  I  understand, 
now.  Lady  Constance,  dear :  it  could  not.'* 

She  was  conscious  of  the  stir  within  of 
yet  one  other  question,  which  she  had  no 
right  to  put.  But  the  wrong  of  puttings 
would  be  too  wrongfuL  She  would  not  let 
it  look  out  at  her  eyes,  much  less  take  frame 
upon  tha  threshold  of  her  lips.  She  was  a 
woman  even  before  a  mother,  therefore  she 
would  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  afifroot- 
ing  the  frank  and  beautiful  girl's  womanli- 
ness. Her  voice  sunk  at  the  '*  could  not," 
without  insinuating  *'  why  not  P  " 

Constance  rose  to  go.  Lucy  rose  too,  and 
by  a  mastering  impulse  held  out  her  arms, 
and  they  were  locked  in  close  embrace, 
murmuring,  "  Forgive  me,"  and  ^  I  have 
nothing,  no,  nothing,  to  forgive." 

Lucy's  tears  fell  fast  when  she  was  once 
more  alone :  but  calm  was  retiuming  to  her 
heart  as  the  showery  veil  falling,  leaves  the 
blue  vault  bright  again. 

"  Hallo,  Con ! "  cried  the  earl,  as  his  ns- 
ter  came  back  into  the  room  where  he  and 
his  mother  were  still  in  conference. 

«  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  all  this 
time,  and  what  the  nuschief  makes  you  look 
so  grave  P  Queer  eyes  seem  all  the  go  this 
morning." 

.There  was  no  use  in  concealing  what  must 
so  soon  be  known,  so  she  answered,-— 

"  I  have  been  to  Mrs.  Locksley's." 

"  Oh,  you  have  I  Well,  what's  up  with 
NedP" 

"  He's  gone  to  London  with  Mr.  Locksley 
to  make  interest  at  once  for  a  commission 
in  the  Indian  Army." 

'<  What !  Ned  gone  for  a  sodger,  and  a 
sepoy,  too!  Are  you  gone  cracked  and 
crazy,  Con,  or  is  he  P  " 

'^  Not  I,  for  certain ;  and  I  should  think 
not  he." 

"  This  is  a  rum  start !  No  wonder  Mrs. 
Locksley's  eyes  were  queer  I " 

Lady  Cransdale  shook  her  head,— a  shake 
which  he  rightly  interpreted  as  against  his 
own  inveterate  slang. 

''No,  don't  mammy  dear,  don't  and  I 
wont,  ru  use  dictionary  words  all  right. 
I  can  come  out  strong  in  that  line  at  a  pinch. 
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But  yoD  mnBt  aUov  tiiat  tbere  is  Bomething 
catastrophio  Ai  this  unexpected  development 
of  Mr.  Bdward  Locksley's  predilections  for 
n  stpittegical  career !  Why,  let  me  see,  when 
^s  it  P  Only  the  day  before  yesterday,  as 
we  rode  over  about  Tommy  Wihnot  in  quod, 
— I  beg  pardon — to  the  locality  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilmot's  temporary  detention  by 
the  constabulary  authorities  of  the  county-^" 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Phil.* 

''Well,  there's  no  pleasing  you  both* 
Lady  Cransdale  wont  have  slang,  and  Lady 
Constance  wont  stand  the  dictionary.  But 
anyhow,  as  we  rode  out  together  two  days 
ago,  this  would-be  '  griffin '< — ^technical  Di- 
dian  term,  my  lady,  not  Eton  slang,-— was 
discussing  his  prospects  as  a  Freshman  at 
Christchurch,  next  October  Term.  So  I've 
some  right  to  call  it  a  '  rum ' — a  remarkable 
catastrophic  incident,  I  mean. 

*<  There's  something  sudden  about  his 
determination,"  said  (>>n8tance,  since  some- 
thing further  must  be  said,  though  she 
scarcely  knew  what:  "but  he  must  have 
turned  his  thoughts  to  India  long  ago,  for 
we  have  often  talked  of  it  together." 

Her  brother  looked  at  her  sharply,  with 
an  expression  of  extreme  surprise. 

**  What,  Con !  Is  your  finger  in  this  pie  P 
Have  you  been  recruiting  for  the  Honorable 
E.LC  P    What  next,  I  wonder  P  " 

He  jumped  up,  and  was  going  out,  when 
his  eye  caught  a  letter  on  the  floor  under 
the  table. 

"  Let's  see,  whatlettei^s  this  P  Why,  it's 
Boyston's.  Is  that  the  way  you  pitch  about 
your  correspondence,  my  lady  P  " 

Lady  Cransdale  had  dropped  it  unpor- 
ceived,  in  her  agitation  at  the  receipt  of 
Philip's  official  communication.  Ho  picked 
it  up,  and  as  he  gave  it  to  her,  said, — 

"  What  says  the  under-sec.,  my  lady  P  " 

**  Dear  me ! "  cried  his  mother  when  the 
note  was  opened,  **  it's  just  as  well  the  let^ 
ter  caught  your  eye,  Phil.  Bing  the  bell, 
will  you,  that  I  may  tell  some  one  to  hare 
the  rooms  in  the  east  wing  ready." 

"  What,  is  he  going  to  '  cut '  the  office  for 
a  day  or  two  P  I  mean,  is  the  noble  lord 
about  to  tear  himself  from  his  public  avoca- 
tions in  favor  of  a  temporaiy  rustication 
here  ?  " 

'*Yes.  His  chief  is  come  to  town,  he 
writes,  and  has  given  him  three  days'  run. 
Hell  be  with  as  at  dinner  this  evening." 
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Trouble  upon  trouble.  Constance  felt 
what  brought  him,  uninvited,  to  spend  hia 
three  days'  holiday  at  Cransdale  rather  than 
at  Bookenham.  It  disturbed  her  deeply 
that  he  should  have  come  just  then.  What 
would  not  Lucy's  sore  heart  surmise,  with 
its  motherly  pain  to  sharpen  its  womanly 
keenness  P  And  poor  dear  Ned — Ned  so 
truly  dear— -would  he  not  think  it  cruel 
when  he  should  hear  that  Boyston  was 
come,  on  the  very  day  when  he  himself  was 
driven  from  his  childhood's  homeP  Then, 
why  did  Philip  eye  her  as  he  was  doing,-— 
as  he  had  done  from  the  moment  she  had 
owned  to  some  knowledge  of  Ned's  Indian 
inclinations,— «s  he  had  seemed  to  do  with 
quickened  inquisitiveness  from  the  moment 
he  had  picked  up  Lord  Boyston's  letter  P 

Did  he  suspect  that  she  had  wronged  Ned.P 
Or  did  he  fancy  she  would  trifle  with  their 
kinsman  P  or,  by  what  right  did  he  imagine, 
if  indeed  he  did,  that  there  was  any  rela- 
tion between  her  and  him  which  could  make 
trifling  possible  P  or — ^but  who  can  tell  the 
million  moods  into  which  a  maiden's  heart 
will  ripple  under  the  breath  of  such  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  were  moving  Constance  P 

Firm  and  self-possessed  as  she  was  most 
times,  she  found  it  hard  to  keep  an  outward 
calm  in  this  inward  agitation.  Do  what  she 
would  the  rising  sob  could  not  be  kept  from 
bringing  teardrops  up  to  hang  on  the  long 
lashes  of  her  eyes.  As  she  left  the  roomy 
still  under  inquisition  of  Ver  brother's  look, 
her  mother  followed  and  took  her  hand  out- 
side the  door  and  pressed  it,  turning  down 
the  passage  anotb^  v^y  without  a  single 
word.  What  strengthening  and  consolation 
in  that  one  gentle  grasp  of  a  mother's  hand  | 
what  assurance  of  full  understanding  and 
pledge  of  hearty  sympathy  I 

Smal/  helps  are  great  to  strong  spirits. 
Her  nerves  were  strung  again  before  Lord 
Boyston  came.  Philip  was  at  flrst  full  of 
his  own  affairs ;  so  there  was  plenty  of  em- 
biyo  guardsman's  talk  to  keep  conversation 
going.  Then,  in  spite  of  the  **  not-a-soul- 
in-town  "  state  of  the  metropolis,  there  were 
several  somebodies  about  whose  weal  or  woe, 
changes  and  chances,  questions  must  be 
asked  and  answered,  or  information  volut- 
teered.  Those  were  days  before  wires,  and 
grand  trunks  were  the  only  lines  on  which 
rails  ran.  Cransdale  was  remote  from  any 
snoh:  the  bnilget  of  London  news  was  tteie- 
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fore  firefiher,  and  Its  unpacking  less  to  be 
dispensed  with  than  now-a-days. 

<'  By  the  by,  Lady  Cransdale,  there's  been 
one  official  change  in  which  you  may  take 
some  little  interest.  Sir  James  Macfarlane 
has  got  a '  liver,'  so  Barrington  goes  out  to 
India  in  his  stead.  You  know  Barrington, 
don't  you  P  " 

"What!  old  Lord  Bamford's  sonP  Of 
course  I  do.  Why,  Royston,  he's  a  connec- 
tion of  yours,  on  your  mother's  side.  .  Old 
Lady  Bamford  was  a  Fitzhugh." 

"  Was  she  P  Well  I  had  forgotten ;  but 
your  word  is  as  good  as  *  Burke's  Peerage ' 
for  it.  So  Buffer  Barrington's  my  cousin, 
is  he  P  It's  a  pity  I  don't  want  any  thing 
Indian,  that  I  know  of,  or  I  would  claim 
cousinship  by  the  next  post,  and  tender  your 
ladyship  in  proof  of  pedigree." 

Constance's  heart  leaped  up  at  the  words 
"  Any  thing  Indian !  "  Could  Barrington 
do  *'  something  Indian  "  for  Ned  Locksley  P 
she  wondered.  And  if  he  could,  how  bring 
herself  to  ask  for  Royston's  interest  with 
himP  To  ask  a  favor  is,  sometimes,  to 
grant  one,  so  great  and  so  significant,  that 
the  giver,  who  has  no  misgiving  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  petition,  has  many  touching  the 
dangerous  generosity  of  making  it. 

"  But  surely  Barrington's  young  for  such 
an  appdkitment,  BoystonP  And  I  don't 
know  that  h^  has  ever  distinguished  himself 
BO  very  much.^ 

The  under  seci^tary  laughed  outright. 

"  It's  rude  of  m^  Lady  Cransdale,  but  I 
can't  help  it,  I  declare" 

"  You  silly  fellow,  whi^t  are  you  laughing 
atP" 

*<  The  notion  of  young  Bufier  Barrington  I 
He's  about  the  oldest  fellow  ^oing,  is  the 
Buffer,  I  should  have  said." 

"  Just  hear  him  !  "  retorted  her  kdyship. 

**  There  are  no  young  people  now-a-4ays. 
I  suppose,  in  five  years' time,  you'll  be  se^d. 
ing  Phil  out  to  command  in  chief." 

**  A  very  sensible  notion,  mammy,"  cried 
that  recruit  of  to-day.  "  I  shall  have  mas* 
tered  the  goose  step  in  its  remotest  intrica- 
cies long  before  then,  and  be  quite  fit  for 
high  command.  Now,  mind  you  book  that 
hint,  Royston.  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  a 
turn  of  Calcutta,  if  I  went '  in  chief; '  but 
I  go  for  nothing  under." 

"  Do  provincial  governors  have  aides-de- 
9unp  P  "  ventured  Lady  Gong tanoe,  who  lidlt , 


as  if,  after  all,  it  would  bb  treason  to  let  slip 
such  an  opportunity. 

**  By  George !  well  thought  of,  Con !  ** 
bounced  Philip,  with  a  sudden  energy  that 
showed  her  there  was  no  use  in  cautious  «p. 
proaches  any  longer. 

'<  A  shoal  of  them  if  they  like,  I  fiincy. 
Lady  Cransdale  knows  best  Your  ladysh^ 
must  remember  how  it  was.  But  why  do 
you  want  to  know  P  Guardsmen  are,  I  take 
it,  eligible ;  but  Phil  says  he  wont  go  under 
command-in-chief.  Aides-de-camp  are  a 
trifle  below  that  mark." 

"  St.  John's  Wood  is  jungle  enough  fiir 
me,"  said  PhiL  "  I'm  not  the  aspiring  aide- 
de-camp." 

"Who,  then  P" 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  there  is  any  in  the 
case.  But  we  were  thinlcmg  of  Ned  Locke- 
ley." 

''But  Christchurch  men  can't  be  aides-de- 
camp, any  more  than  ensigns  can  command 
in  chief,  eh  P  " 

"  Ensigns,  indeed !  Ensign  andlieutenanty 
Mr.  Under  Secretary.  None  of  your  ctTil- 
ian  sauce,  if  you  please." 

"  Excuse '  a  p^kin's '  inadvertency,"  quoth 
the  other,  with  mock  solemnity.  "  But  what 
on  earth  do  you  mean  by  mixing  up  Ned 
Locksley  with  Indian  aides-de-camp  P  " 

"  Fact  is,  some  freak  has  taken  him ;  he*s 
gone  for  a  sodger ;  struck  his  friends  all  of 
a  heap,  in  consequence." 

"  Phil  I  Phil ! "  said  his  mother. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  wished  to 
convey  to  your  lordship  intimation  of  the 
fact  that  Mt»  Edward  Locksley's  embracing 
a  military  career  has  been  somewhat  precip- 
itate, and  productive  of  some  perturbation 
in  the  circle  of  his  immediate  connections. 
That's  right  now,  mammy  dear,  isn't  it  P  " 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  said 
Lady  Cransdale,  *'  that  Ned  has  determined 
to  enter  the  Indian  service ;  indeed,  he  ia 
gone  to  London  to  settle  about  his  commis- 
lion ;  and  we,  of  course,  are  on  the  alert  for 
any  thing  which  can  forward  his  interests 
in  India." 

Constance  understood  with  what  skilful  and 
kind  interest  her  mother  had  thrown  out  that 
"we,  uf  course."  She  sent  her  across  the 
table  a  glance  of  gratitude  in  return.  Her 
mother  saw  it  and  readily  understood  its 
meaning.  She  would  clear  Constance  at 
once  of  a  petitioner's  responsibility. 
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"  Now  really,  Royeton,"  she  therefore  went 
on  to  say,  "  I  should  take  it  as  a  personal 
kindness  to  myself  if  you  could  make  play 
with  '  Buffer  Barrington,'  as  you  call  him, 
whether  •  young '  or  *  old/  That  is,  if  Ned 
goes  to  his  Presidency.  We  shall  soon  know 
that." 

**  111  move  heaven  and  earth.  Lady  Crans- 
dale— that  is,  such  portions  of  them  as  com- 
prehend the  Buffer's  universe — to  do  your 
hidding.  Indeed,  I  should  he  very  glad  to 
do  what  I  could  for  young  Locksley's  own 
sake.  I  don't  know  a  more  promising  boy 
anywhere,  though,  somehow,  he  never 
seemed  to  take  to  me  much." 

«  Boy ! "  mocked  Philip.  "  Here's  Roys- 
ton  coming  the  Pater  conscriptus  with  a  ven- 
geance ! " 

"  Oh,  ah !  Toung  man,  I  mean,  of  course, 
Phil,  begging  ten  thousand  pardons.  I  for- 
got Ned  was  your  senior." 

"  Boy ! "  thought  Constance,  ih  her  in- 
most heart.  *'  Ah,  poor  dear  Ned !  if  he 
could  have  heard  him  say  it !  " 

She  thought,  moreover,  deeper  still  within, 
that  she  could  furnish  Hoyston  with  a  clue 
to  that "  somehow  "  which  seemed  inexpli- 
cable. 

After  dinner—the  evening  was  exquisite 
—they  went  walking  on  the  lawns  and  ter- 
races. Constance  kept  close  to  her  mother's 
tide,  and  seemed  to  cling  with  nervous  ap- 
prehension to  her  arm.  She  was  usually  so 
firank  and  fearless  in  every  step  and  gesture, 
that  her  evident  shrinking  from  him  could 
not  escape  Lord  Boyston.  The  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  that  rising  young  statesman  suffered 
in  consequence  intense  depression. 

"Tell  you  what,"  said  Phil  at  last; 
«  you're  about  as  jolly  as  a  walking  funeral, 
the  lot  of  you.  Skye,  man,  come  here ; 
we'll  have  a  weed  together,  and  let  those  sol- 
emn parties  stalk  about  without  the  pleasure 
of  our  company."  So  he  sat  down  on  the 
grass,  lit  his  cigar,  and  proceeded  to  worry 
the  poor  doggie  with  puffing  smoke  into  his 
nos^s,  till  he  snapped  at  him  in  despera^ 
tion. 

Lady  Cransdale,  after  this,  managed  to 
get  LOTd  Royston  to  the  side  of  her,  where 
Phil  had  been — a  manoeuvre  which  by  no 
means  augmented  the  cheerfulness  of  that 
official  nobleman,  but  for  which  Constance 
hugged  the  arm  on  which  she  was  hanging. 
And  so  they  went,  in  spasmodic  converse- 
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tion,  up  and  down,  and  round  and  round, 
till  they  found  themselves  upon  the  rim  of 
the  marble  basin  of  Constance's  corner* 
Some  of  her  rose  leaves  still  swam  on  the 
water ;  some  were  sodden,  and  had  sunk  un- 
der it  A  caddis  grub,  or  some  such  crea- 
ture, had  rolled  one  up  and  plastered  it 
slimily  with  bits  of  stick  and  small  pebbles. 
Constance  shuddered  to  see  the  crooked  leg- 
lets  of  the  wee  crawling  thing,  moving  it 
along  the  smooth  bottom  of  the  big  marble 
cup. 

**  Are  those  your  rose  leaves.  Con  P  "  said 
her  mother,  she  hardly  knew  why. 

*'  I  suppose  they  are.  Let  us  go  back, 
mammy  dear." 

As  they  turned  to  go,  she  saw  that  Roys- 
ton  did  not  at  once  turn  with  them;  but, 
though  his  knees  were  not  yet  bent  to  reach 
the  rim,  she  felt  that  he  would  do  as  Ned 
had  done,  and  skim  some  of  her  pulled  rose 
leaves  off  the  pond. 

Quick  as  thought,  and  with  as  quick  a 
pang  of  pain  and  girlish  shame,  she  left  her 
mother's  arm  and  turned  towards  him,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

**  Please  not.  Lord  Royston  I " 

He  looked  more  hurt  even  than  startled. 

"  Why  not,  dear  Lady  Con— No !  Dear* 
est  Constance,  why  not  ?  " 

She  only  shook  her  head ;  hurt,  likewise, 
at  having  let  herself  be  startled  into  doing 
as  she  had  done. 

"  No  answer,  but  your  sweet  will  ?  Well, 
that  is  law  for  me." 

There  was  such  grace  of  manliness  in  hia 
submission,  that  Constance  could  not  leave 
it  quite  unrewarded,  so  she  said,-^ 

"  You  shall  have  an  answer,  but  not  now." 

Then  she  went  forward  quickly,  and  linked 
her  arm  close  into  her  mother's,  as  before. 
Royston  was  wise  enough  to  take  his  place 
also  where  he  had  been,  upon  the  other  side 
of  Lady  Cransdale,  and  they  went  slowly 
towards  the  house,  none  making  many  words. 

But  Philip  was  ready  to  rattle  away  again 
when  they  came  in,  having  to  demonstrate, 
among  other  things,  the  urgent  needfulness 
of  a  return  to  town  with  Royston,  when  hie 
three  days'  leave  should  end.  The  new  sol* 
dier  togs  and  trappings  must  be  bought  and 
tried. 

Lady  Cransdale  did  not  wish  to  part  from 
him  unnecessarily  soon :  she  and  Constance 
would  go  too.    So  Cransdale  House  stood 
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empty  by  the  time  that  Mr.  Locksley  re- 1  for  <  fifty '  came  at  Buch  a  nick  of  time,  tliat 


turned  with  Ned,  an  ofi&cex  in  the  Company's 
•my. 

CHAPTEBXL 

"Well,  what  sort  are  the  'grifis'?" 
asked  Captain  Bufford  of  Lieutenant  Jones. 
"  How  many  of  'em  are  there  this  time  P  " 

« Three,  seemingly/'  he  continued,  un- 
hooking his  sword-belt ;  "  one's  a  milksop  to 
look  at ;  I  didn't  notice  the  others.  Here  I 
messman !  kidneys  with  the  coffee  $  and  jump 
about  a  bit ! " 

"  A  little  badger-bait's  about  the  thing, 
then,  eh  ?  By  way  of  introduction  to  bar- 
rack life  ?  " 

<*  Bait,  by  all  means ;  but  without  a  bad- 
^r ;  unless  the  others  are  more  '  varmint ' 
^n  the  one  I  noticed.  He  wouldn't  snap  if 
)ie  were  drawn  out  of  a  barrel  by  the  bung- 

Jiole-" 
"  Ugh !  the  sneaking  animal !    But  there's 

|io  knowing,  after  all,  my  boy.    Some  sneaks 

will  snap  under  judicious  provocation." 

"Ah,  well,  we'll  see.  Here!  messman, 
bitter  beer?  But  how  about  the  major, 
Ruff,  my  boy  P  " 

"  Major's  a  mufil  I'd  give  a  trifle  to  draw 
that  old  humbug's  den  itself.  He's  gray 
enough  to  do  the  badger  to  the  life,  he  is ! " 

"  Gray  enough  P  And  grim  enough,  I  be- 
lieve ye.  If  he  bit,  he'd  make  the  teeth 
meet,  or  I  am  a  Dutchman." 

"  Wouldn't  he  P  "  re-echoed  the  captain, 
with  a  scowl,  which  showed  pretty  plainly 
that  he  looked  upon  his  senior  officer  with 
liome  worse  feeling  than  a  mere  "  fast"  man 
feels  against  a  mere  "  slow  coach." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  old  rascal's  remark 
about  that  business  with  the  cards  at  the 
queen's  dep6t  last  Friday  night  P '' 

"  Not  I,"  said  Jones,  a  cruder  soamp  than 
bis  companion,  and  more  compunctious 
withal.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Buff,"  and 
his  voice  lowered  to  the  confidential  pitch  $ 
Ml've  my  doubts  myself  whether  young 
Archer  should  have  been  allowed  to  play. 
Be'd  had  an  overdose  of  wine,  you  know." 

'*  I  can't  say  that,  as  a  principle,  it's  a 
good  plan,  in  the  long  run,  to  let  <  green ' 
parties  drink  so  deep  before  they  play  |  spe- 
cially when  they're  green  enough  to  make 
play  pleasant  without  it,  Jones,  my  boy. 
$ut  then,  one  mu&tn't  look  a  gift-horse  in 
th^  mouth  { and  that  amiable  ensign's  cheque 


I  couldn't  afford  to  take  the  scrupulous  view, 
do  you  see  P  " 

"  What  nick  of  time  P  Any  thing  more 
aipiss  than  usual  P  " 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  thirty  guineaa 
lost  upon  the  Battery-nag  that  won  the  hur* 
die-race.  That  Artillery  Jenkins  had  been 
dunning  me  most  inconveniently." 

"  Ob,  ah,  well,  I'm  glad  you've  paid  him 
something ;  stave  him  off  me,  perhaps,  for 
I'm  ten  pound  wrong  with  him  on  the  trans- 
action, I  am." 

"  Humph !  Wliat's  the  milksop's  name 
you  mentioned  P  " 

"  Garrett,  I  think." 

"  A  very  nice  name  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cheque,  no  doubt.  That  sort  of  young  man 
comes  from  home  with  credit  at  a  bank  most 
times.  Quite  as  good  a  name  as  Archer,  eh  P 
Do  quite  as  well  for  Artillery  Jenkins  P  " 

And  Captain  Bufford  looked  hard  at  Lieu- 
tenant Jones,  half  sounding,  half  suggesting. 

"  Perhaps  he  don't  play." 

«  Perhaps  not"  » 

"  But  one  might  teach  him.  No  I  con« 
found  it.  Buff ;  that  business  of  Archer's  not 
blown  over  either !  " 

"  Can't  see  that  Archer's  business  is  any 
of  yours ;  excuse  me,  Jones ;  but  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it's  your  downright  duty  to 
teach  Mr.  Garrett  the  use  of  his  cards.  He 
wont  want  for  tutors,  I  dare  say,  should  he 
wish  for  them." 

"  Certainly  not;  no,  certainly  not." 

And  the  lieutenant  kept  moving  his  coffee* 
cup  round  and  round,  half  way  between  the 
table  and  himself,  peering  at  the  grouts  in 
it,  as  if  consulting  some  cabalistic  oracle. 
After  a  considerable  pause  he  began  with 
diffidence  again,-— 

"  Perhaps,  if  that's  your  game  with  him, 
we  had  better  not  have  any  badger-baiting  P  " 

"  Whose  game  with  whom  P  You're  com- 
ing out  in  the  sphinx  line,  Jones." 

"  None  o'  that,  Buff;  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

"Do  IP  Hum  I  Well,  speaking  abstract* 
edly,  mind  you,  and  without  personal  or  par- 
ticular reference;  but  as  a  mere  general 
speculative  theory^  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  badger-baiting,  upon  first  acquaintance» 
is  a  doubtful  means  for  captivating  the  shy 
confidence  of  a  junior ;  but  one  can't  be  cock* 
sure  of  any  thing.    3ome  coks  want  rough 
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handling  at  once  when  taken  up  from  grass, 
some  coaxing.'' 

"  Ah,  very  true,"  said  Jones ;  "  yours  is 
what  I  call  practical  philosophy." 

"Yes,  very  practical;"  wherewith  the 
captain  took  to  reading  BdPs  Life  with  de- 
termination. Jones  knew  there  wasn't  a 
word  more  to  be  got  out  oif  him  just  then. 

Presently  came  in  Major  Anderson,  com- 
manding the  Honorable  Company's  dep6t  at 
Chatterham.  The  dust  had  powdered  his 
undress  frock  almost  as  gray  as  Indian  ser- 
vice had  grizzled  his  sandy  locks.  His  ad- 
jutant was  on  the  sick-list,  and  he  had  taken 
that  duty  on  him  this  dry  morning  as  well  as 
his  own  command.  The  very  slightest  and 
stiffest  eourtcsics,  consistent  with  military 
etiquette,  passed  between  him  and  his  jun- 
iors ;  and  when  he  sat  down  at  the  long 
table,  to  his  moderate  refection  of  tea  and 
toast,  he  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
the  privilege  its  length  afforded,  of  keeping 
at  a  considerable  distance  firom  them. 

By  and  by,  the  messroom  door  again  was 
opened,  with  sound  of  rattle  and  clank  out- 
side, and  loud  calls  upon  the  messman's  im- 
mediate attention.  Then  came  in,  pell-meU, 
a  whole  squad  of  hungry  youngsters,  for  the 
more  part  noisy,  laughing,  and  talkative,  the 
one  graver  face  and  steadier  step  among 
them  being  Ned  Locksley's. 

**  Sharp-set  with  drill,  young  gentlemen  ?  " 

It  was  a  grating  voice,  with  a  rasp  of 
drill-sergeant's  hoarseness  in  it,  but  by  no 
means  unkindly ;  nor  was  it  an  unkindly 
twinkle  which  came  from  the  small  gray 
eyes,  whose  corners  were  fine  drawn  with 
crowsfeet. 

"  It's  yourself  I'd  ate,  major,"  answered 
an  unmistakable  brogue,  "  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  Mutinee  Act  and  Coorts-martial." 

"  Poor  pickings  you'd  have  of  it,"  quoth 
the  threatened  one,  "  to  say  nothing  of  bones 
to  choke  such  a  cannibal,  should  you  fall 
foul  of  my  carcase,  Mr.  O'Brien." 

*<  Well,  major,  it's  oescous  iligance  your 
figure  displays,  for  certain,  rather  than 
fleshy  divilopment." 

'*  Ah,  well !  Six  months'  cantonments  at 
at  Churrucknagore  will  strip  aome  vascular 
supcrfluitias  even  from  your  sturdy  frame, 
youngster,  to  say  nothing  of  six-and-twenty 
years'  campaigning." 

**  True  for  you,  major,  dear  $  and  I  told 
me  frinds  to  take  a  good  look  at  me  at  part- 
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ing ;  shure  the  better  they'd  know  me  noW| 
the  worse  they'd  recognize  me  whin  home 
on  lave  again." 

A  laughing  chorus  of  subalterns,  easily 
pleased  with  a  joke,  was  followed  by  a  storm 
of  shouts  for  the  messman.  He  came  in  at 
last  with  a  waiter  in  attendance,  and  three 
or  four  soldier-servants.  A  crash  of  knives 
and  forks  followed,  with  occasional  pop  of 
ale-cork  or  fizz  from  soda-water.  Lieu- 
tenant Jones  came  down  from  the  top  of  the 
table,  and  made  his  way  out,  nodding  to  one 
or  two  of  the  youngsters  as  he  went.  Cap* 
tain  Rufford  sat  where  he  was,  not  so  wholly  I 
absorbed  in  his  sporting  oracle  as  not  to 
keep  his  ears  well  open  or  not  to  send  a 
searching  glance  round  the  comer  of  its 
broadsheet  now  and  then. 

"  The  military  art  stands  on  a  praycariooa 
footin',"  began  O'Brien,  after  the  disappear* 
ance  of  a  beefsteak  of  abnormal  size. 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  the  major. 

**  Shure  the  goose-step  as  raycintly  prac- 
tised by  the  present  company — " 

*'  Shop ! "  cried  another,  "  let's  adone 
with  drill  for  to-day,  Pat." 

''  With  all  me  heart — ^for  to-morrow  too, 
and  the  day  after,  into  the  bargain,  savin' 
her  majesty's  presence." 

« Drill's  better  than  dawdling,"  caughl 
up  another  voice,  "what's  to  be  done  til 
dinner-time  ?  " 

**  There's  cricketing  somewhere  down  the 
Long  Meadows,"  another  answered. 

<<  Cricket  be  blowed — ^it's  too  hot  for  out- 
of-door  amusements,  I  say." 

"  Bedad,  thin,"  broke  in  O'Brien,  "  if  it's 
too  hot  for  you  here,  Mansfield,  it's  little 
enjoyment  you'll  have  of  the  major's  can- 
tonments at  Chokerychore,  or  whatever  the 
name  is." 

"  Claret  cup  and  cards,  with  a  nigger  to 
keep  a  wet  flap  flapping,  might  help,"  sug- 
gested Mansfield. 

Captain  Kufford  looked  sharp  and  hard 
round  the  corner  of  his  paper  at  the  utterer 
of  such  congenial  sentiments.  Major  An- 
derson eyed  the  speaker  also,  with  a  very 
diflerent  expression,  firom  his  crowsfooted  i 
eyes.  Mansfield  was  not  a  bad-looking  boy, 
but  of  unwholesome  complexion.  There  was 
an  aping  of  premature  manliness  and  an 
afiectation  of  ofi'-hand  manner  about  him, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  protest  against  his 
own  evidently  boyish  appearance  and  age* 
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Hen  of  the  Rufford  stamp  read  "  posoble 
dope  and  probable  confederate"  on  such 
countenances  as  plain  as  on  a  placard. 

"Humph,  young  gentleman!"  said  the 
major ;  "  if  that's  your  notion  of  what  an 
Indian  officer's  life  should  be  in  cantcm- 
ments — ** 

"Ah,  major  dear,"  rattled  in  the  Irish- 
man, "  if  it's  Tilimachus  ye're  coming  over 
us  now ;  shure  drill  itself  is  an  aisier  divar- 
tion  for  youngsters." 

"Telemachus,  sir?"  asked  the  major, 
rather  sternly. 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons,  major,"  he  an- 
swered, quite  unabashed,  "it's  Mintor  I 
mane,  to  be  shute  now." 

Hoars  of  laughter,  in  which  the  senior 
had  the  good  sense  himself  to  join,  greeted 
the  blunder,  and  under  cover  of  it  the  party 
broke  up.  The  major  and  Locksley  went 
out  side  by  side,  some  of  the  others  follow- 
ing. Three  or  four  stayed  on  in  the  mess- 
room;  among  them  young  Mansfield  and 
another  subaltern,  wiUi  whom  Rufibrd  was 
acquainted.  The  captain  put  down  his 
newspaper,  and  as  he  sauntered  by,  said  to 
his  acquaintance,  "Introduce  me  to  Mr. 
Mansfield,  will  you  P  " 

Meanwhile  the  major,  whose  gray  peer- 
ing eyes  had  scanned  Ned's  firm  and  hand- 
some features  closely  as  they  crossed  the 
barrack-yard  together,  made  up  his  mind 
that  their  possessor  was  a  lad  worth  look- 
ing after. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Locksley,  how  do  you  think 
to  kill  time  this  afternoon  ?  I  didn't  hear 
you  say,  when  the  other  youngsters  were  in 
discussion." 

"No  use  to  murder  such  a  determined 
auidde,"  said  he. 

"Well  put,  indeed.  It's  a  foolish  phrase 
for  a  more  foolish  thing.  I'm  glad  you're 
of  that  mind,  Mr.  Locksley." 

"  My  words  are  wiser  than  my  wishes,  I 
fear,  major,  this  morning;  for  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  the  latter  are  in  the  Long  Mead- 
ows already." 

"  Oh  I  you're  a  cricketer  ?  " 

"  I  have  boon,"  answered  Ned,  with  just 
the  least  unconscious  touch  of  a  very  young 
man's  assumption  of  old  experiences. 

"  Belong  to  any  club  P  " 

"  The  Eton  Faov^^n,** 

This,  with  a  not  unpleasant  spice  of  the 
Bohool  pride,  whiek  an  old  ■oldier'a  **  etgrit 
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de  corps  "  could  well  appreciate.  The  maj  or 
made  half  a  salute,  with  a  genial  gravity 
very  pleasant  to  the  younger  man. 

"Indeed!  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons. 
They  must  be  praying  for  you  dow9  there 
then,  if  they  suspect  so  great  an  acquisition 
to  the  garrison  aide.  But  what  keeps  you 
fromthemP" 

"  Well,  I  had  meant  to  « sap'  a  bit  this 
afternoon,  till  those  fellows  talked  about 
the  match,  sir." 

"  Sap  a  bitP  I  didn't  know  there  were 
siege  operations  to-day.  Besides  wbichy 
you're  not  for  the  Engineers,  you  know, 
so — ^" 

Ned  laughed  outright.       ' 

"  It's  a  bit  of  old  Eton  slang  I  should 
apologize  for,  major ;  and  being  translated 
means  to  stick  to  one's  books." 

"  So  you  read,  do  youP  " 

"  A  little." 

"  Of  what,  may  I  make  bold  to  ask  P  ** 

"  Well,  of  siege  operations,  I  suppose ; " 
and  he  laughed  quietly  once  more.  "  Fve 
bought  -a  book  on  fortification,  and  b^:nn 
it;  and  I  have  got  as  far  as  cutting  the 
leaves  of  a  Hindustani  grammar." 

"  So ! "  said  the  major,  whose  self-esteem 
as  a  physiognomist  rose  many  degrees  forth- 
with. "  I'm  not  much  of  an  engineer  my- 
self; but  a  tolerable  'Moonshee.'  If  yon 
want  help  with  your  Hindustani,  I  would 
do  my  best  to  give  it  you  at  any  time." 

"  Really,  major,  you  could  hardly  do  me 
a  greater  favor." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,  you  come 
and  take  a  quiet  chop  to-night,  at  seven, 
with  Mrs.  Anderson  and  me,  unless  you'd 
rather  not  mi^s  dinner  at  the  mess;  and 
we'll  settle  about  the  grammar  lessons  out 
of  hand." 

Ned  thanked  him  heartily,  saluted,  and 
on  the  strength  of  such  educational  assist- 
ance in  prospect,  thought  himself  entitled 
to  exchange  his  regimentals  for  a  suit  of 
"  flannels,"  and  to  take  his  pleasure  for  that 
summer  day  where  wickets  stood  or  felL 

He  stood  longer  than  most  men's;  and 
when  a  latal  "  twister "  took  the  legstump 
at  last,  the  "garrison"  side,  as  well  they 
might,  cheered  loudly  the  new  champion,  at 
whose  aeon  the  "  citisens  "  faces  had  been 
growini^  blanker  and  blanker  still. 

Mnk  AudKWon  was  rather  an  insipid  lady, 
A«^  ImvIi^  |Mprhaps  always  been  destitute  of 
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vital  savor ;  but  having  parted  with  much  of 
it  under  fierce  Indian  suns.  She  was  a  well- 
bred  woman,  however,  and  received  her  hus- 
band's young  guest  as  such  an  one  should. 
Tasteless  in  the  passive  sense,  she  was  not 
wholly  without  power  of  taste  in  the  active. 
60  Ned  discovered  when  she  roused  herself 
to  animation  in  praise  of  a  certain  Mrs. 
Grant,  whose  absence  she  regretted. 

"How  very  provoking,  major,  really. 
Didn't  you  say  the  captain  said  his  wife  had 
promised  him  to  be  back  by  the  early  mail 
to-day  P" 

"Yes,  I  did,  dear;  for  so  he  did,"  an- 
swered the  major,  in  words  of  one  syllable, 
like  a  child's  primer. 

"  O  Mr.  Locksley,  I  can't  tell  you  how 
disappointed  I  am.  I  feel  confident  you 
would  appreciate  Mrs.  Grant.  You've  been 
brought  up  among  great  folk  yourself,  I 
hear,  and  so  was  she,  poor  thing,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  any  place  among  them  now, 
for  all  you  find  her  a  poor  paymaster's  wife. 
I  think  her  very  beautifUl  stiU,  though  she's 
no  longer  so  young  as  she  was ;  and  so  does 
the  major,  I  believe,  after  all,  though  I  re- 
proach him  with  his  indifference  to  her  good 
looks.  I  don't  see  that  a  wife  should  be 
jealous  if  her  husband  admires  one  of  her 
friends— do  you,  Mr.  Locksley  P  " 

"  What  a  silly  woman  P  "  thought  Ned ; 
but  he,  luckily,  did  not  think  aloud,  and 
only  bowed  acquiescence. 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  indeed,  if  he  fails  to 
do  so,  in  a  reasona)>le  degree,  he  slights  the 
sex,  and  vexes  me ;  major,  I've  often  told 
you  so." 

"  But  Mrs.  Grant's  good  looks,  Mr.  Locks- 
ley,  faded  or  not,  are  nothing  to  her  mind 
and  manners,  are  they,  major  P" 

."  Old  Grant  coming  up,  ma'am,"  said  the 
major.  "  Hear  his  bootheels  on  the  stairs, 
better  hush  up ! " 

"O  captain;  you  haven't  brought  her! 
how  could  you  disappoint  me  soP  She's 
been  gone  three  weeks,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday ;  and  said  when  she  went  she  wouldn't 
stay  more  than  a  fortnight" 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  to  miss  her  so," 
said  Captain  Grant,  with  a  look  of  gratitude 
and  satisfaction,  which  made  Ned  repent  of 
his  hasty  judgment  upon  Mrs.  Anderson. 
There  must  have  been  something  better,  on 
her  part,  than  affected  admiration  of  his 
wife,  to  make  the  captain  speak  and  look 
thaiiV^  M  he  did* 
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Well,  and  what  has  kept  her  P  " 
Amy  had  a  headache ;  and,  though  her 
mother  thought  it  of  no  great  consequence, 
and  would  have  come  away,  her  aunt  wouldn't 
hear  of  it ;  so  the  *  route  '  was  counter-or- 
dered." 

"  But  we  shall  have  Ihem  to-morrow  P  " 

"  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  don't  know  by  which 
coach,  late  or  early." 

"  I  wont  ask  her  to  come  up  here  to-mor« 
row,  then,  if  she  comes  by  the  late  one';  but 
will  drop  in  upon  her  myself  after  tea.  You 
must  promise,  however,  to  dine  here  the  day 
after.  I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Locksley  to  . 
her.  I  dare  say  they  have  friends  in  com- 
mon. Do  you  know  Mr.  Locksley  P  Allow 
me ;  Captain  Grant,  Mr.  Locksley." 

Then  she  turned  to  Ned,  and  said, "  I  hope 
you  will  dine  with  us  after  to-morrow  P  " 

He  was  half  inclined  to  excuse  himself, 
being  bored  beforehand  with  Mrs.  Grant; 
but  the  major's  Hindustani  was  too  precious 
to  be  jeopardized  for  a  caprice.  So  he  ac- 
cepted. Captain  Grant  was  likewise  cordial 
enough  upon  a  first  acquaintance,  when  he 
had  heard  from  his  old  friend,  the  major,  of 
Ned's  studious  turn. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  quar- 
ters, Mr.  Locksley,"  said  he,  as  they  sat 
over  their  wine.  "  I  only  regret,  as  Ander- 
son does,  that  it's  so  hard,  here  especially, 
for  oldsters  to  get  on  with  youngsters ! " 

"  Why  specially  hereP  "  asked  Ned. 

"  Because  we  are  like  a  sieve  here,  with 
holes  so  large  that  every  thing  goes  through. 
We  are  a  mere  passenger  depot,  so  to  say." 

"  But  don't  you  think  the  youngsters  get 
younger  now-a-days,  Grant  P"  quoth  the 
major.  "  More  boyisb,  and  more  thorough 
rattlepates  altogether  P  " 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  major;  but 
I'm  thinking  it's  more  certain  that  the  old- 
sters get  older.  I  can  mind  you  with  chest- 
nut curls,  major,  not  to  say  red  outright; 
and  we  are  gray  enough  now,  the  pair  of 


us." 

"  True  man,  very  true ;  yes,  very  true  in- 
deed," said  the  major  with  a  sigh,  and  a  sip 
at  the  port.  "  There's  one  thing  I  will  say 
for  the  credit  of  the  modem  griff;  he  don't 
drink  as  his  forbears  did." 

"  That's  fifty  per  cent  increase  upon  hit 
chances  of  coming  out  right  at  last,"  said 
the  other. 

"00  it  is  I  but  th^'a  that  gambling  i« 
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the  curse  of  the  gankon  just  now.  I  hope 
that's  not  one  of  your  Tioes,  Locksley  P  " 

''lis  pk  thing  I  hate  and  detest/'  said 
Ked. 

"  Ahy  well  I  I  needn't  preach  to  you  to  be 
upon  your  guard  on  that  score,"  said  the 
major,  who  looked  into  Ned's  countenance, 
and  read  again  there  that  neither  lie  nor 
craft  were  kin  to  the  nature  of  its  owner. 
He  turned  towards  the  captain. 

**  Did  you  hear  of  that  afiair  of  Archer, 
Grant  ?  " 

He  nodded  a  grim  assent. 

<*  I  hate  a  bark  without  a  bite ;  but  if  I 
could  only  &l  the  thing  upon  that  '  leg '  of 
a  Bufford,  I'd  bring  him  to  a  court-martial 
as  sure  as  — - " 

'^  Coffee,  sir !  Mrs.  Anderson  bid  me  say, 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  to-night." 

^Vhen  Edward,  two  days  after,  met  the 
Grants  at  the  major's,  his  estimation  of  Mrs. 
Anderson  rose  considerably.  Admiration, 
so  well  placed,  could  not  well  be  affected. 
Mrs.  Grant  was  charming.  Her  '*  mind  and 
manners  "  specially,  little  as  Ned  liked  the 
term.  As  for  her  beauty,  youngsters'  eyes 
are  less  indulgent  than  oldsters'  to  that  fad- 
ing of  charms  which  even  Mrs.  Anderson 
admitted.  Ned's  also  were  specially  fastidi- 
ous, having  an  image  of  rare  perfection  ever 
in  them  yet 

But  there  was  no  denying  the  grace  of 
feature  and  expression,  which  gave  a  charm 
that  would  not  f&de  to  the  face  of  the  pay- 
master's wife. 

There  are  some  faces,  winsome  indeed  of 
love ;  but  which  seem  busier  in  giving  than 
in  winning  it — ^&ces  on  which  the  sorrow- 
lines  show  more  of  the  sweetness  wrought 
by  sorrow  than  of  the  bitterness  of  its  work- 
ing-hours— faces  on  which  the  joy  gleams 
are  never  insolent  with  selfish  exultation ; 
but  ever  radiant  with  a  generous,  unselfish 
glory.  A  brother  that  had  lost  a  loving  sis- 
ter, might  find  on  such  a  face  a  lifelike  remi- 
niscence of  true  sisterly  sweetness.  An  or- 
phan that  had  never  known  a  mother,  might 
almost  spell  out  on  it  what  mother's  love 
may  be.  A  lover,  whose  love  should  be 
thrown  back  on  itself  in  deepest  disappoint- 
ment, might  catch  such  consolation  on  it,  as 
grows  of  learning  how  love  looks,  purified 
frbm  passion.  It  was  quite  true,  that,  as 
Mrs.  Anderson  had  phrased  it,  "  she  had 
been  brought  up  anfong  great  folk ;  "^  not 
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among  them  only,  but  of  them.    Her 
ners  had  all  that  admirable  self-posaesaion, 
which  scarcely  true  self-forgetfblneaa   can 
give  without  the  added  advantage  of  the 
best  social  discipline;  yet  she  was  so  per* 
fectly,  and  Idndlyi  and  naturally,  at  homey 
just  where  she  was,  that  there  was  no  sense 
of  incongruity  aroused  between  herself  and 
what  surrounded  her;  none  of  that  uncooi- 
fortable  consciousness  that  one  of  the  com- 
pany has  come  down  from  a  pedestal,  ex* 
pressly  to  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  the 
rest.    There  was  music  in  her  vcnoe  'when 
she  spoke;  melody,  though  Utile  power, 
when  she  sang;  what  is  rarer,  melodious 
jnusic  in  her  laughter  at  the  loudest. 

Her  mental  cultivation  was  evident  even  in 
the  interchange  of  chance  conversation  widi 
one  of  so  poorly  furnished  nlind  as  Mrs.  An- 
derson. She  knew  some  persons  whom  Cd- 
ward  knew,  more  yet  about  whom  he  knew ; 
so  they  were  soon  on  almost  intimate  terms, 
though  he  had  not  yet  accepted  the  captain's 
invitation  to  visit  them  at  their  quarters. 
Perhaps  he  waited  till  it  should  come  from 
her ;  for  she  was  the  last  lady  in  the  world 
with  whom,  for  all  her  sweetness,  any  one 
would  venture  to  take  a  social  liberty. 

But  Ned  was  often  at  the  nuyor's,  who  was 
as  good  as  his  word  in  the  matter  of  Hin« 
dustani,  and  who  for  all  his  long  familiarity 
with  the  spoken  language,  found  it  no  child's 
play  to  satisfy  the  grammatical  and  scholarly 
queries  of  one  who  had  stood  second  in  the 
sixth  form  at  Bton. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  came  out  from  the 
major's  den,  with  grammar  and  lexicon  un- 
der his  arm,  as  he  might  have  come  ere- 
while  out  of  the  crusty  presence  of  old  £eate 
himself,  he  heard  a  childish  voice  exclaim, 
in  tones,  which,  but  for  transposition  into 
treble,  might  have  been  Mrs.  Grant's, — 

"  What  a  big  school-boy  I  With  a  sol- 
dier's coat  on ! " 

"  Oh,  for  shame,  Amy ! "  answered  Mrs. 
Anderson. 

<<  Why  for  shame.  Aunt  Susie?  I'm  not 
ashamed ;  and  I  don't  think  he  is.  He  looks 
like  a  good  boy,  too." 

'*  And  so  he  is  Amy ! "  laughed  the  ma- 
jor's wife.    "  Go  and  shake  hands  with  him." 

She  hung  down  her  head,  and  shook  a 
forest  of  golden  curls  over  her  face,  out  of 
which  her  large  eyes  scanned  him,  then  she 
shook  back  the  silken  curtain,  and  with  en- 
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tire  confidence  went  up  to  him,  and  put  her 
tiny  fingers  into  his  outstretched  hand. 

"  My  name  is  Amy — ^pray,  what's  yours  P  " 

"  His  name  is  Mr.  Locksley,"  said  Mrs. 
Anderson,  before  he  could  answer  for  him- 
self. 

*^  That's  not  a  name  at  all,"  answered  Miss 
Amy,  pouting:  "Nobody  calls  me  Miss 
Grant ;  and  I  call  you  Aunt  Susie,  though 
you  know  you're  not  my  aunt  a  bit;  and 
other  people  call  you  Mrs.  Anderson." 

'*  My  name  is  Edward — ^will  that  do  bet- 
ter P  "  he  said,  not  a  little  amused. 

<<  Is  that  what  your  brothers  and  sisters 
call  you?" 

**  I  have  none,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  dear,  that's  just  like  me  I  Then 
you're  an  only  child  P  " 

"Just  so." 

"  Then  what  does  your  mother  call  you  P — 
you  have  a  mother,  I  hope."  She  said  these 
last  words  in  a  voice  as  silvery  as  her  own 
mother's ;  and  over  her  mobile  face  stole  a 
sweet  anxiety,  as  if,  child  as  she  was,  she 
dreaded  having  set  inadvertently  some  sad 
chord  in  vibration  in  another's  heart. 

"  Yes,  thank  God,  I  have,  Amy  i  and  a 
very,  very  dear  one." 

"  And  she  calls  you  ?  " 

"  Ned." 

"  Very  well,  so  shall  I." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Mft.  Anderson,  look- 
ing up  suddenly  just  then  at  the  clock,  "  it's 
nearly  half-past  four.  What  shall  I  do  to 
get  you  home,  AmyP  I  promised  your 
mother  you  should  be  home  by  this  time. 
I  can't  take  you  myself,  for  I  have  to  go 
elsewhere  with  the  major,  and  my  tiresome 
maid  is  not  come  in." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Ned,  good-humoredly, 
"  you  would  trust  her  with  me,  Mrs.  Ander- 


son." 

"  Well,  if  you  would  be  so  kind,  I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

So  Amy's  hat  was  tied  on.  and  her  gloves 
found,  after  considerable  search,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  tabby  kitten,  under  a  80& ;  and 
after  kissing  Aunt  Susie,  who  hugged  her 
with  the  longing  of  a  childless  woman,  un- 
soured  by  her  childlessness,  she  set  off  in 
high  spirits  with  her  new  friend.  She  in- 
sisted, however,  upon  his  leaving  the  books 
behind;  it  looked  so  much  more  like  a 
schoolboy  tl\an  a  soldier  to  have  them  under 
his  arm,  she  said. 
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"  I  like  all  soldiers,  even  drummer  boyi, 
for  I've  always  lived  where  there  were  sol- 
diers. But  I  don't  like  schoolboys.  There 
were  three  where  we've  been  staying,  mamma 
and  me ;  and  they  were  very  rude  to  me ; 
and  tied  knots  in  my  hair ;  and  one  of  them 
broke  the  nose  of  one  of  my  dolls  besides." 

"That  was  a  pity,  certainly;  but. most 
dolls'  noses  get  flattened  some  time  or  an- 
other, I  believe." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  they  do.  But  then  you 
know  my  dolls  are  not  like  most  doUs— not 
a  bit." 

"  Indeed !    What  are  they  like,  then  P  " 

"  Oh,  you  shall  see,  since  you  are  coming 
home  with  me.  I  like  showing  my  dolls— 
to  sensible  people,  that  is — ^you  know." 

"  And  do  you  think  I'm  one  P  "  he  said, 
much  amused  with  the  child's  grave  way  of 
saying  it. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it" 

"  Pray  why  P  Because  of  the  big  diction- 
aryP" 

"  Well,  just  a  little  bit  iot  that,  perhaps 
— ^not  much  though." 

"  For  what  else  then,  Amy  P  I  should 
like  to  know." 

"  Should  you  P    I'm  not  sure  I  shall  say,'' 

"  Don't,  if  you  don't  like  to." 

They  walked  on  for  a  minute,  without  a 
word  from  either.  Then  Amy  shook  her 
curls,  and  lo<^ed  up  at  him,  with  her 
mother's  own  expression,  and  said,—- 

"  Yes,  I  will,  then." 

"  Will  what  P  " 

"  Why,  tell  you  why  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  are  sensible." 

"  Well,  and  what  makes  you  sure?  " 

"  Because  you  are  so  good-natured  and 
good-humored ;  and  yet  your  face  is  sad." 

Ned  winced  a  little  under  the  diagnosis  of 
the  clever  little  physiognomist. 

Presently  he  had  another  proof,  as  he  took 
it,  of  her  quickness  at  reading  countenances. 

"  Who  is  that  captain  P  "  she  asked,  when 
two  officers,  coming  the  other  way,  had 
passed  them. 

"  Which  captain  P  " 

"  You  know  there  was  only  one,"  she  an* 
swered. 

"  Yes,  /  knew ;  but  how  did  you? " 

"  How  very  silly !  By  the  gold  lace,  to 
be  sure.  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  had  always 
lived  where  there  were  soldiers  P    Of  couna 
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I  know  one  officer's  uniform  firom  another, 
else  I  should  be  a  little  goose,  you  know." 

As  he  made  no  reply  to  this,  she  returned 
to  the  charge. 

**  You  didn't  tell  me  who  the  captain  was, 
though." 

*<  His  name  is  Captain  Kufford." 

"  Do  you  like  him  P    /  don't." 

Again  he  took  no  notice  of  her  remark, 
so  she  went  on  again. 

<<  Mamma  says  I  am  not  to  talk  about  my 
likes  and  dislikes.  Perhaps  you  are  going 
to  say  so  too.  But  I  can't  help  it :  I  don't 
like  that  captain.    He  looks  so  greedy." 

Ned  smiled;^  she  noted  it;  and  said 
quickly, — 

"  We  needn't  talk  about  him  any  more, 
you  know." 

"This  is  Mr.  Locksley,  dear  mamma," 
she  said,  taking  his  hand  with  graceful  ac- 
tion, and  leading  him  towards  her  mother, 
as  they  entered  the  little  drawing-room  of 
the  paymaster's  cottage. 

**  Yes,  Amy,  I  know  it  is,"  answered  Mrs. 
Grant,  rising  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

**  Oh,  you  know  him,  then  P  "  cried  Amy, 
disappointed.  She  had  thought  to  have  the 
whole  credit  of  his  first  introduction  at  home. 

**  Yes,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  at  Major  Anderson's." 

'*  Perhaps,  though,"  brightening  up  a  lit- 
tle, ''you  don't  know  what  his  name  is, 
mamma." 

"  His  name,  dear  Amy !  Why,  Locksley, 
to  be  sure." 

**  That's  not  the  name  I  mean ;  but  his 
own  name — what  his  mother  calls  him.  He 
says  he  has  a  very,  very  dear  mother,  and 
she  calls  him  Ned.    So  shall  L" 

"Amy,  dearest,  you  must  not  be  rude, 
and  take  liberties." 

"No,  darling,  I  wont;  but  I  shall  call 
him  Ned.  Of  course  he  likes  that  name 
best,  since  his  mother  calls  him  so.  Come 
into  this  comer,  Ned,  and  you  shall  see  my 
dolls." 

Mrs.  Grant  was  about  to  remonstrate,  but 
guessed,  from  Ned's  manner,  that  any  re- 
monstrance would  be  as  much  against  his 
grain  as  Amy's.  She  took  up  the  work  just 
laid  aside,  and  left  them  to  their  own  de- 
vices. 

"  You  see  the  doll's  box  is  not  like  a  com- 
mon box  for  dolls  to  live  in,  is  it  P  " 
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"  Not  at  all.  It's  a  Ceylon  box,  is  it  notP 
I  have  seen  some  like  it  before,  but  never 
one  so  large  or  handsome.  How  beautifully 
it  is  inlaid ! " 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  P  It  was  g^ven  to  me  long 
before  I  can  remeniber,  by  a  brother  officer 
of  dear  papa.  I  was  quite  a  tiny  baby, 
then,  and  the  regiment  lay  at  a  place  called 
Tricky  P    Trickery  P    I  can't  remember." 

"TrichinopolyP" 

"  Ah,  yes !  that's  it.  Mamma  has  got  a 
gold  chain  made  by  the  native  jewellers 
there." 

Then  she  threw  open  the  lid  of  her  ivory 
chest,  and  drew  herself  back  to  let  Ned  look 
in  ;  and  perhaps  to  judge  the  bbtter  of  the 
effect  which  the  sight  of  its  treasures  might 
produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

"  Not  like  most  dolls,  are  they?  " 

"  By  no  means.  Amy.  How  well  dressed 
they  all  are :  and  all  differently ! " 

"  Yes !  This,  you  see,  is  the  poor  Ayah. 
It  was  her  delicate  nose  those  rude  boys 
broke.  I've  had  it  glued  on  again,  and  the 
seam  painted ;  but  you  can  see  where  it  waa 
done,  if  you  hold  her  up  against  the  light. 
The  nose-ring  was  lost,  you  know,  which 
was  a  pity.  The  bangles  on  her  arms  and 
legs  are  all  right  though,  and  they  are  real 
silver.  My  Ayah  was  dressed  as  like  this 
one  as  possible." 

"  Indeed  P  Had  you  an  Ayah  then  to 
nurse  you  P  " 

"  Yes ;  for  I  was  born  in  India." 

"  So  was  she ! "  said  Edward,  dreamily. 

"  Who  P  the  Ayah  P  of  course  she  was.** 

"  No,  not  the  Ayah  i  but  a  lady, — ^I  mean 
some  one  I  was  thinking  of."  And  he  blushed 
up  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  catching  up 
the  next  doll  to  hide  his  confusion  and  es- 
cape further  questioning. 

"  This  is  a  Welshwoman,  is  she  not,  with 
the  linsey-woolsey  petticoat,  and  a  man's 
hat  on  her  head  P" 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is  the  last  of  my  family. 
Mamma  dressed  her  for  me  not  six  months 
ago,  when  the  regiment  was  at  Pembroke. 
You  see  now  what  my  plan  is  with  the  dolls. 
I  have  one  in  the  costume  of  every  station 
that  we  spend  any  time  at.  Here's  a  Greek 
from  Coxiu,  I  don't  remember  much  about 
that  though.  And  here's  an  Andalusian, 
that  was  copied  exactly  from  a  girl's  dress 
at  Gibraltar.    But  here's  my  pet  of  all,  et* 
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cept  poor  Ayab."  And  she  kissed  the  face 
80  rudely  mutilated  by  her  enemies  the 
schoolboys. 

**  And  pray  what  dress  is  hers  P  Another 
Spanish  one,  I  suppose,  -with  that  black 
mantilla." 

**  Dear  me,  no !  that's  not  a  mantilla,  but 
a  *  faldette.' " 

<<  Well  I  am  no  wiser  for  knowing  that 
So  tell  me  what  countrywoman  this  little 
lady  is,  with  the  black  silk  hood,  that's  not 
a  mantilla  P  " 

"  Why,  she  is  a  Maltese,  to  be  sure  $  and 
that's  why  I  am  so  fond  of  her.  See,  here's 
her  Maltese  cross,  of  real  gold  filigree.  Oh, 
I  remember  Malta  very  well,  and  our  little 
l^ouse  at  Sliema,  and  the  orange  trees  at 
B«8Co,  and  picking  mushrooms  out  at  Gozo 
•^jtht  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Were, 
you  e>«r  at  Malta,  Ned ! " 

"  No,  'heyet ;  but  I  shall  go  there  on  my 
way  out,  y6^  know." 

"  Out  whet*  P  " 

"  To  India.  I  am  not  a  queen's  officer 
like  your  papa ;  Ut  a  soldier  of  the  Indian 
Army." 

*'  Shall  you  go  soon?  " 

«*  Yes,  very." 

"  Wel>,  I  am  sorry  for  tWj  for  I  wanted 
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to  be  great  friends  with  you.  I,  say  though, 
is  India  yery  large  P  " 

"  Very;  what  makes  you  ask  ? " 

« Because  you  might  meet  Ayah  if  it 
wafti't :  and  I  would  gire  you  a  present  for 
her.  Mamma  always  says  she  was  such  a 
kind  nurse  to  me." 

Then  she  showed  him  the  little  drawers, 
inside  the  inlaid  box,  where  there  were  a 
few  spare  dresses  for  the  dolls,  and  other 
childish  treasures.  When  all  was  inspected, 
and  he  was  about  to  leaye  the  comer,  she 
put  her  hand  again  in  his,  and  asked,— 

"Are  you  going  now,  Ned  P  " 

"Yes,  I  think  I  must}  so  good-by, 
Amy." 

"  Oood-by,  Ned.  But  I  want  to  ask  you 
one  more  thing  before  you  go." 

"WhatisitP" 

"  I  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  lady 
you  were  thinking  of*-the  lady  that  was 
bom  in  India,  too." 

He  hesitated  i  had  there  been  pertness  in 
the  child's  face,  he  would  not  haye  answered, 
"  Constance." 

"  Constance!— ^that's  a  very  pretty  name. 
And  does  she  call  you  '  Ned '  P  " 

"  She  used  to." 

«  Oh,  indeed  I    Well,  good-by,  Ned." 


Fasriovb  fob  Fbstivals. — The  sohjoined 
annoancement,  mutatis  mutandis,  that  is  t%  say 
with  change  only  of  names,  lately  appeared  in 
tho  advertising  colamns  of  the  English  Churth- 
man : — 

"  SCBPLICES.  —  SUBPLIOSS  FOR  EaSTBR.  — 

Messni.  Falderal  &  Son  have  prepared  their 
usual  Inr^  supply  of  Surplices  of  superior  form 
and  quality,  so  much  admired." 

There  are  supposed  to  be  some  old  women 
among  the  clergy ;  but  the  above  advertisement 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  also  many  young 
ladies.  Here  we  have  linendrapers  announcing 
themselves  as  havinj^f  prepared  for  Easter  their 
usual  large  supply  of  surplices,  and  describing 
those  surplices  in  just  the  very  terms  which  the 
trade  applies  to  silks  and  muslins.  What  is  tho 
material  which  forms  the  fabric  of  these  sur- 
plices  of  "superior"  form  and  quality,  "so 
much  admired."    Is  it  chinta  ?    Fancy  a  lot  of 


young  parsons  collected  together  and  staring  in 
at  Messrs.  Falderal  &  Son  s  window,  or  being 
taken  by  female  friends  to  the  establishment  oi 
that  enterprising  concern,  shopping.  Imagine 
the  assistants  behind  the  counter  saying,  "  Any 
other  article  to-day,  sir? — ^allow  mo  to  tempt 
ton  with  an  alb.  Sweet  things  in  stoles,  sir! 
Msat  dalmatics,  sir ;  very  chaste  1  Pretty  pat- 
terns for  chasubles,  sir;  charming  copes;  last 
Spring  fashions  from  Paris  and  novelties  from 
Borne."  Now  that  we  see  surplices  advertised 
in  the  regular  slang  of  milliners,  we  can  quite 
understand  the  feeling  with  which  a  certain  rec- 
tor whose  bishop  had  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish his  pretty  robes,  pathetieally  observed  that 
he  should  never  wear  those  beautiful  vestments 
aeain.  We  suppose  we  shall  soon  have  divines 
or  this  class  sporting  flounces  on  their  frocks, 
and  ecclesiastical  emTOrinms  and  depots  puffing 
their  "  Crinoline  for  Cassocks."— PuacA. 
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From  Ghambers^s  JonrDal. 
LAST  NEWS  FROM  DB.  LIVINGSTONE.* 

On  the  10th  March,  1858,  the  ezpeditioxi 
to  the  Zambesi,  under  the  command  of  Dr. 
Liyingstone,  left  Liverpool  in  the  sol^w- 
fiteamer  Pearly  of  two  hundred  tons  burden, 
commanded  by  Captain  Duncan,  bound  for 
Ceylon,  but  which  had  engaged  to  put  us 
ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  Our 
expedition  consisted  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
Charles  Livingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  Commander 
Bedingfield,  RN.,  Thomas  Baines,  Kichard 
Thoniden,  and  myself,  the  engineer.  We 
were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Livingstone  and 
her  youngest  child,  a  fine  boy  of  a>x  years 
of  age.  On  the  deck  of  the  Pearl  was  se- 
curely placed  our  little  steam-launch,  in 
three  compartments,  all  fitted  and  in  readi- 
ness to  be  bolted  together  on  our  arrival  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  We  arrived  all 
safely  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  towards 
the  end  of  April ;  but  having,  on  my  late 
voyage  home,  been  shipwrecked,  and  lost 
my  journal,  I  cannot  now  be  certain  of  the 
correct  dates.  At  the  Cape,  Mrs.  Living- 
stone and  her  son  left  us,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  with  her  father,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat, 
to  the  missionary  station  at  Kuraman.  We 
left  Simon's  Bay  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on 
'  the  ISth,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi, 
in  lat.  18^  long.  36°  on  the  south-eastern 
coast,  having  steamed  all  the  way. 

My  duties  now  commenced,  and  I  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  get  our  launch  out. 
This  was  a  most  anxious  period  for  Dr. 
Livingstone ;  but  as  I  had  been  planning 
during  the  whole  voyage  how  we  should  get 
the  launch  over  the  ship's  side,  we  lost  no 
time,  but  at  once  erected  a  derrick,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  safely  into  the  water ; 
and  on  the  third  day  after,  had  steam  up, 
and  started  in  search  of  a  navigable  channel 
to  the  Zambesi. 

Our  first  attempf  was  up  the  west  Luabo, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  which  it  took 
us  three  days  to  accomplish ;  and  this  ap- 
parent river  terminated  in  a  reedy  marsh, 
where  the  mosquitoes  were  so  plentiful  and 
so  hungry,  that  both  my  eyes  were  com- 
pletely closed  up  in  the  morning ;  so  we  had 

*  This  report  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  new  expedi- 
tion 16  from  the  pen  of  his  engineer,  Mr.  Rse.  who 
recently  returned  to  England.  We  have  concluded 
that,  though  but  a  sicetch,  it  will  gratify  curiosity 
intermediately,  without  prejudice  to  the  ampler 
acconnts  whicn  may  in  time  be  looked  for  from 
the  venerated  chief  of  the  enteiprise. 


nothing  for  it  but  about  ship,  and  return  to 
the  Pearl,    On  reporting  to  Dr.  Livingstone 
the  failure  of  our  search,  he  requested  Cap- 
tain Duncan  to  recross  the  bar,  and  attempt 
the  Kongone.     The  Pearl  then  departed, 
leaving  us  in  the  launch,  where  we  remained 
one  week,  until  the  arrival,  outside  the  bar, 
of  H.M.S.  Hermes,  Captain  Gordon,  which 
signalled  us  to  come  out,  and  enter  the 
Kongone,  where  we  found  the  Pearl  Ijin^ 
at  anchor  inside  the  bar. 

On  communicating  with  the  Pearly  we 
found  that  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr«  Skede 
had  gone  up  the  Kongone  in  the  JBerme^ 
cutter.    Next  morning,  we  started  in  the 
launch,  and   after   steaming  about  thirty 
miles  up  the  river,  met  the  cutter  coming 
down,  iJiey  having  succeeded  in  finding  a 
good  navigable  channel.    We  returned  in 
company  to  the  Pearl,  which  then  proceeded 
up  the  river  a  distance  of  about  f«rty  mOes ; 
and  finding  she  could  not  with  safety  proceed 
further,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  we  started  again  ^  our  launch  in 
search  of  a  suitable  island — of  which  there 
are  many«»-on  which  to  erect  our  storehouse. 
After  mature  consideration,  our  commander 
decided  upon  on^  about  thirty  miles  above 
where  we  had  left  the  Pearl,  and  which  was 
named  Expedition  Island.     And  now  we 
proceeded  co  erect  an  iron  house,  which  we 
had  brought  with  us  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing a0  a  dep6t  for  our  stores.    It  took  us 
aboot  four  weeks  to  get  all  our  stores  safely 
conveyed  up  to  the  island  and  deposited  in 
our  storehouse. 

The  Pearl  then  left  us  to  our  own  re- 
sources and  proceeded  on  Jier  voyage  to 
Ceylon.  Afterwards,  our  first  step  was  to 
moke  out  Mazoro,  a  Portuguese  settlement, 
about  fifteen  miles  further  up  the  river. 
On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  found  the 
natives  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  They 
took  us  also  in  our  launch  for  Portuguese, 
and  were  threatening  to  fire  upon  us,  when 
Dr.  Livingstone,  without  hesitation,  at  once 
went  on  shore,  and  having  told  them  who 
we  were,  completely  disarmed  them,  and 
made  them  our  fast  friends. 

Dr.  Livingstone  being  now  certain  that 
we  were  in  the  right  river,  and  that  there 
were  no  insurmountable  obstacles  between 
us  and  Tette,  we  returned  to  Expedition 
Island  for  a  load  of  stores,  which  we  pur- 
posed taking  on  to  Banna,  a  Portuguese 
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town,  situated  about  fifty  miles  above  Ma- 
zoro.  On  our  way  up  to  Sanna,  when  about 
one  mile  above  Mazoro,  the  morning  being 
very  thick  and  foggy,  we  were  steaming 
along  as  usual,  when  it  suddenly  cleared  up, 
and  we  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  several  na- 
tives, half-eaten  by  alligators,  which  are  here 
very  numerous  and  large.  We  called  Dr. 
Livingstone's  attention  to  this,  and  he  said 
there  must  have  been  fighting  going  on; 
and  immediately  afterwards,  on  winding  a 
sharp  angle  of  the  river,  we  came  in  view  of 
a  large  encampment  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  taken  the  field  to  quell  a  rebellion  of 
the  natives  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
Being  hailed  by  the  Portuguese  officers, 
who  had  heard  of  our  being  in  the  river, 
and  knew  who  we  were,  we  drew  close  in- 
Bhore,  and  were  informed  by  them  that  their 
governor,  who  was  commanding  in  person, 
was  very  sick  of  fever.  They  wished  Dr. 
Livingstone  to  come  on  shore  to  see  him, 
who  at  once  consented,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  governor's  quarters,  whom  he 
found  very  ill  and  much  reduced.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone proposed  that  he  would  remove 
him  in  the  launch  to  Supanga,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty-five  miles  further  up,  on  the 
opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  river.  During 
this  time,  the  fighting  had  recommenced, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  Portuguese  slaves 
were  flying  before  the  rebels,  and  tried  to 
force  their  way  on  board  of  us,  but  were 
kept  off  by  our  own  hands,  principally  Kroo- 
men,  armed  with  cutlasses,  as,  if  they  had 
got  on  board,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
swamped  us.  Finding  they  could  not  get 
on  board  of  us,  they  swam  off  for  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  I  here  saw 
a  Portuguese  sergeant  shooting  at  them 
while  they  were  swimming.  Several  of  the 
shots  seemed  to  take  effect,  as  some  of  the 
heads  disappeared. 

Becoming  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  I  took  my  rifle  and  went  ashore, 
and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  bank,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  launch, 
saw  Dr.  Livingstone  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  assisting  the  governor  towards  the 
launch.  I  immediately  sang  out  to  our  fire- 
men to  get  up  steam.  The  bullets  were  fiy- 
ing  around  them  in  all  directions.  The 
doctor,  however,  kept  steadily  on,  and  was 
enabled  to  reach  us  in  safety,  bringing  with 
him  his  patient,  who  wa&  so  tall  that  while 
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one  half  of  him  was  on  the  doctor's  baek, 
the  other  half  was  trailing  on  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  we  got  under  cover  of  the  bank, 
the  doctor  said :  "  I  am  glad  we  have  got 
this  length,  Rae,  for  I  don't  like  those  bul- 
lets whistling  past  my  ears." 

Steam  bdng  now  up,  we  started  at  once 
for  Supanga,  where  we  arrived  in  safety 
about  6  F.H.,  and  learned  afterwards  that 
the  Portuguese  had  that  day  been  defeated, 
losing  all  their  stores.  We  now  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  and  ftom  Expedition  Island,  and 
got  the  most  of  our  stores  removed  to  Su- 
panga, Sanna,  and  Tette ;  but  our  vessel  be- 
ing small  and  slow,  much  valuable  time  waa 
lost  in  these  journeys.  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
very  anxious  to  get  all  this  work  over,  and 
worked  himself  night  and  day  in  order  to 
get  us  all  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
where  fevers  are  so  common ;  and  this  he 
happily  accomplished  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when  we  arrived  for  the  first  time  at 
Tette,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  met  the  Makolo, 
whom  he  had  left  there  two  years  before, 
and  who  had  all  remained  there,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  he  would  return. 

The  meeting  was  truly  a  happy  one— -the 
men  rushing  into  the  water  up  to  their  very 
necks  in  their  eagerness  once  more  to  see 
their  white  father.  Their  joy  was  perfectly 
frantic.  They  seized  the  boat,  and  nearly 
upset  it,  and  fairly  carried  the  doctor  ashore, 
singing  all  the  time  that  their  white  father 
was  alive  again,  their  faith  in  whom  was 
quite  unshaken.  On  inquiry,  we  found  that 
thirty  of  them  had  died  ftom  small-pox,  and 
six  had  been  murdered  by  a  drunken  chief. 
They  told  us  that  they  did  not  mourn  for 
the  thirty  who  had  died,  but  that  their  hearts 
were  bleeding  for  those  who  were  murdered. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  the  natives  we  had 
seen  were  slaves  to  Portuguese  owners,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  Makolo 
men,  and  the  rebel  party  formerly  men- 
tioned, who  were  mostly  runaway  slaves 
fighting  for  their  liberty  under  a  chiei  named 
Mariana ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  they  would 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence, had  they  been  better  provided 
with  ammunition.  I  have  since  learned,  from 
reliable  sources,  that  about  six  hundred  male 
and  female  prisoners,  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Portuguese,  were  by  them  sold  as  slaves 
to  some  other  markets ;  and  I  myself  saw 
a  large  party  of  them  seemingly  from  four 
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hundred  to  six  hundredi  on  their  way  to  the 
coast  to  be  shipped. 

After  this,  having  with  enormous  labor 
and  difficulty  got  our  goods  and  stores  into 
.places  of  safety,  and  having  found  that  our 
launch  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
further  ascending  the  Zambesi,  and  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone having  written  to  her  majesty's 
government,  urging  upon  them  to  send  out 
a  more  powerful  steamer,  he  thought,  while 
waiting  replies  from  home,  that  instead  of 
remaining  idle,  he  would  push  up  the  Shire, 
which  comes  from  the  north,  and  joins  the 
Zambesi  about  forty  miles  below  Sanna. 
From  this  attempt,  the  Portuguese  endeav- 
ordU  to  dissuade  us,  stating  that  we  should 
find  it  impassable,  on  account  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  duck-weed  with  which  they  said 
it  was  covered.  For  a  very  short  distance 
above  its  junction  with  the  Zambesi  we  cer- 
tainly met  with  considerable  quantities,  but 
not  such  as  to  stop  us ;  and  about  three  miles 
up  the  river  became  perfectly  dear,  and  we 
proceeded  onwards,  where  not  even  the  Por- 
tuguese had  ever  been,  they  having  spoken 
from  report  only ;  after  steaming  about  forty 
to  fifty  miles  up  this  noble  river,  finding 
never  less  than  two  fathoms'  water,  and  the 
banks-  of  the  river  very  fertile  land,  we 
reached  the  base  of  a  large  mountain,  called 
by  the  natives  Moramballa,  whose  summit 
is  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  up  to  this  point, 
are  the  natives  who  acknowledge  the  leader- 
ship of  Mariana,  and  who  were  most  friendly 
to  us.  We  stopped  here  one  day,  and  a 
party  of  us  ascended  the  mountain,  and 
thence  saw  the  Shire  stretching  far  away 
northward,  through  a  magnificent  valley,  no- 
where under  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Starting  up  the  river  next  day  to  explore 
this  great  v^ey,  we  steamed  about  one  hun- 
dred miles,  which  it  took  four  days  to  ac- 
complish, and  reached  a  series  of  rapids, 
preventing  further  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion; these  rapids  Dr.  Livingstone  named 
the  Murchison  Falls.  We  landed  at  several 
villages  each  day,  and  found  the  natives  very 
friendly  to  us,  and  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  liberties,  and  perfectly  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  slave-trade.  At  ib'st,  they 
were  rather  afraid  that  we  meant  to  fight  for 
the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  our  power, 


but  Dr.  Livingstone  soon  obtained  their 
entire  confidence.  We  were  told  by  them 
that  the  Shire  flowed  out  of  a  lake  named  by 
them  the  Shirwa,but  we  could  not  at  that  time 
proceed  further.  Betuming  again  to  Tette, 
for  the  purpose  of  refitting»  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  to  endeavor  to  reach 
Lake  Shirwa,  we  found  our  comrades  ail 
well,  and  rejoiced  to  see  us. 

After  remaining  at  Tette  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  I  erected  the  small  sugar-mill,  saw- 
mill, and  stationary  steam-engine,  which  we 
brought  from  Glasgow,  and  got  all  ready  for 
a  start  in  the  sugar-making  and  wood-cut- 
ting lines.    Having  been  supplied  with  a 
quantity  of  sugar-canes  by  Major  Sicard, 
we  set  to  work  expressing  the  juice,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  natives.    But  the  won- 
der of  wonders  was  the  steam-engine  and 
saw-mill,  cutting  the  timber. 

We  started  for  the  Shire  once  more  on 
the  10th  March,  1859,  and  proceeded  again 
up  tl>  Murchison  Falls,  finding  that  the  good 
character  we  had  established  on  our  former 
visit  w&s  now  of  very  great  service  to  ua 
with  the  natives.    This  valley  of  the  Shire 
we  found  abounding  in  cotton  and  laige 
quantities  of  sugar-cane.    The  cotton  the 
natives  manufacture  themselves  into  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth,  and  the  sugar-cane  they  use 
as  food,  not  knowing  how  to  extract  the  su- 
gar*   We  found  also  large  numbers  of  the 
lignum- vitce  tree,  of  a  great  size,  ebony  and 
boaza  trees.    The  bark  of  the  last  tree  is  of 
a  fibrous  nature,  and  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  the  manufacture  of  cordage.    The  river 
abounds  in  edible  fish  of  various  kinds,  and 
hippopotami  of  a  very  large  size  firequentits 
banks.    Ivory  is  very  plentiful,  and  I  have 
counted  two  hundred  and  two  bull  elephants 
in  a  single  herd. 

When  we  neared  Murchison  Falls,  we  met 
the  head-chief  of  the  valley,  named  Chibiesa, 
whom  we  had  not  seen  on  our  former  trip,^ 
but  who  now  received  us  most  kindly.  He 
informed  us  that  his  favorite  daughter  had 
been  stolen  by  the  Portuguese  about  two 
years  before  our  visit,  and  was,  he  under* 
stood,  now  living  at  Tette,  in  the  house  of 
the  priest ;  he  asked  Dr.  Livingstone  if  he 
thought  there  was  any  possibility  of  recover- 
ing her  from  them,  as  her  mother's  heart 
was  always  bleeding  for  her  child.  Dr.  Liv* 
ingstone  replied,  that  provided  he  found  her 
at  Tette*  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able 
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to  procure  her  freeuom  and  send  her  home. 
After  Dr.  Liyingstone's  return  from  Lake 
Shirwa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shire,  as  he  him- 
self was  not  going  up  to  Tette,  but  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  he  redeemed  his 
promise  by  writing  to  Major  Sicard  to  have 
this  young  girl,  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
set  at  liberty,  and  returned  at  his  expense 
to  her  parents,  which  was  accomplished,  and 
she  safely  returned,  to  their  great  joy. 

Dr.  Liyingstone,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kirk, 
proceeded  northward,  and  discovered  Lake 
Shirwa ;  while  I  remained  in  charge  of  the 
launch  and  the  hands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Falls.  Chibiesa  haying  sent  some  of  his 
own  men  to  accompany  Dr.  Livingstone,  he 
was  everywhere  kindly  received  and  treated; 
but  he  found  this  Lake  Shirwa  not  to  be  the 
source  of  the  Shire,  but  a  lake  having  no 
outlet,  and  consequently  brackish;  he  was 
told  by  the  natives  that  beyond  Lake  Shirwa 
there  was  another  lake  of  immense  extent, 
out  of  which  Dr.  Livingstone  conjectured 
the  Shire  to  flow ;  but  he  could  not  at  pres- 
ent undertake  this  journey,  his  party  return- 
ing all  in  good  health,  to  the  launch,  after 
an  absence  of  thirty-five  days. 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  Tette  to  refit, 
we  started  again  towards  the  end  of  June, 
with  intention  of  reaching  the  great  lake. 
We  arrived  at  Murchison  Falls  about  the 
end  of  August,  1859,  and  leaving  the  launch 
there,  started  on  our  journey.  The  explor- 
ing party  consisted  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  Dr. 
Kirk,  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  myself,  with 
about  forty  Makolo,  accompanied  by  four  of 
Chibiesa's  men  to  act  as  our  guides.  They 
knowing  the  way,  we  experienced  little  diflSi- 
culties,  except  those  presented  by  an  un- 
known country,  and  got  along  at  about  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  a  day.  The  Murchison 
Rapids  extend  about  thirty-five  miles,  after 
which  we  found  a  deep  navigable  river  all 
the  way  to  Lake  Nyassa.  The  river  falls 
during  these  thirty-five  miles  about  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  feet,  the  scenery  being 
grand,  and  the  valleys  very  fertile.  Above 
the  Falls,  the  valley  again  spreads  out  to 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  in  width, 
and  the  country  abounds  with  the  cotton 
and  indigo  plants,  and  the  same  useful  woods 
that  we  had  met  with  below  the  Falls- 
ebony,  lignum-vitie,  etc.  We  also  fell  in 
with  a  soft  wood,  which  I  believe  would  be 
good  for  carpenter-work  in  generaL    It  is 
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also  a  weU-watered  country,  very  healthy. 
We  were  forty  nights  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience,  nor  ex- 
perienced any  evil  effects  afterwards. 

About  three  days'  journey  from  the  head  ^ 
of  the  Falls,  being  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Shire,  we  began  to  meet  with  slave-parties, 
bound  for  the  coast  of  Mozambique ;  and  all 
the  way  up  to  the  lake  we  met  parties  of 
slave-hunters,  and  found  villages  deserted, 
the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  woods  at  our 
approach,  supposing  us  to  be  on  the  like  er- 
rand. On  finding  this.  Dr.  Livingstone  de- 
spatched two  of  Chibiesa's  men  in  advance, 
to  inform  the  natives  we  were  Englishmen 
— the  black  man's  friends-^which  had  every- 
where the  desired  effect  of  allaying  their 
fears. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  that  I  should 
give  some  account  of  the  slave-hunters'  usual 
mode  of  procedure  when  on  a  stealing  ex- 
pedition. The  men  who  follow  this  nefiui- 
ous  trade  are  all  half-caste  Arabs,  black- 
guard looking  fellows,  armed  with  muskets 
and  cutlasses,  and  generally  on  foot.  The 
hunting  parties  we  met  numbered  from  three 
to  twenty  or  more,  and  were  attended  by  a 
number  of  their  own  slaves.  Stealing  up 
during  the  night  to  some  village  marked  aa 
the  scene  of  their  depredations,  they  lurk 
about  until  morning,  when  the  children  and 
younger  members  of  the  community  are  be- 
ginning to  move  about;  these  they  seise, 
one  after  the  other,  imtii  they  obtain  a  con- 
siderable number.  The  peaceful  inhabitants 
having  no  fire-arms,  are  powerless  either  to 
defend  or  recover  their  stolen  offspring. 
These  are  then  secured  by  means  of  a  long 
forked  stick,  the  neck  of  die  poor  victim  be- 
ing placed  between  the  prongs,  and  a  piece 
of  bamboo  tied  across  in  front  of  the  throat. 
The  slave-hunter  then  takes  the  extreme  end 
of  this  cruel  instrument  of  torture,  and  by 
means  of  it  pushes  them  along,  and  should 
any  of  them  prove  refractory,  a  twist  of  hit 
hand  nearly  strangles  them.  I  have  myself 
seen  bands  of  them,  four  and  five  at  a  time 
-^os  we  were  told,  newly  captured— with 
their  necks  all  chafed  and  bleeding,  and  their 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  principally  young 
men  of  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  driven 
along  in  this  inhuman  manner.  We  also 
met  a  large  party  near  Lake  Nyassa  on  the 
17th  September,  1850<— the  same  day  on 
which  we  discovered  the  lake— ^onsLsting  of 
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between  four  and  fiye  bnndred  poor  crea-  j 
tores,  being  led  off  to  slayery,  and  lately 
torn  firom  their  peacefbl  homes. 

We  were  told  by  a  native  chief  named 
Massasoweka,  that  this  party  was  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  he  was  afraid  they  might 
do  us  harm.  While  he  was  yet  speaking, 
five  of  the  slave-hunters,  having  heard  of 
our  being  there,  came  up  to  us,  supposing  us 
to  be  of  the  same  profession,  bringing  with 
them  six  children,  boys  and  girls,  of  six  to 
eight  years  of  age,  wishing  us  to  purchase 
them,  and  offered  them  to  us  for  about  a 
yard  of  calico  apiece ;  but  finding  we  were 
English,  they  at  once  decamped ;  and  before 
daylight  next  morning  the  whole  camp  had 
disappeared,  the  mere  mention  of  the  £ng^ 
lish  name  being  sufficient  to  put  them  all  to 
flight.  The  slaves  that  we  saw  of  this  party 
were  jaded  and  travel  worn,  and  some  of 
them  reduced  to  perfect  skeletons. 

From  the  information  we  obtained  in  the 
lake  district,  we  understand  that  the  country, 
from  the  sea-coast  inland  to  the  Shire  and 
Lake  Nyassa,  is  almost  depopulated;  and 
the  slave-hunters  are  now  crossing  the  Shire 
to  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ad- 
ditional supplies  for  the  slave-trade  along 
the  coast  from  Quillimane  to  Zanzibar. 
Colonel  Kigby,  the  English  consul  at  Zanzi- 
bar, told  me  that  nineteen  thousand  slaves 
per  annum  to  his  knowledge,  besides  great 
numbers  that  he  cannot  obtain  proper  ac- 
count of,  are  brought  from  the  district  near 
Lake  Nyassa.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Liv- 
*ingstone  and  all  our  party — and  in  convers- 
ing with  Colonel  Kigby,  he  concurs  with  us 
— that  a  single  steamer  placed  on  Lake  Ny- 
assa, and  manned  by  British  subjects,  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  most  of  the 
traffic. 

The  first  to  set  eyes  on  Lake  Nyassa  was 
Dr.  Livingstone  himself,  who  shouted  out : 
*'  Our  journey  is  ended  I  Hurrah,  my  boys ! " 
His  men  had  before  this  been  anxious  for  a 
termination  to  their  very  arduous  toils. 

Arrived  at  the  shores  of  the  lake,  observa- 
tions were  taken  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  when 
he  found  we  were  in  lat.  14''  25'^  S.  The 
lake  is  of  immense  extent,  the  Shire  flowing 
out  of  it  to  the  south ;  and  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  river  does  not  exceed  two  feet,  accord- 
ing to  observations  made  for  two  years, 
showing  that  the  lake  must  be  of  immense 
extent  to  maintain  such  an  equal  flow.    The 


length  of  this  piece  of  water  we  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but  on  inquiring  at  Massa- 
soweka,  a  very  intelligent  old  chief,  seemingly 
about  a  hundred  years  of  age,  how  long  we 
might  take  to  travel  to  the  head  of  the  lake, 
his  first  answer  was  a  derisive  laugh,  and  said, 
"  Tou  can  never  travel  to  the  end  of  this 
la^^  water.  Neither  we  nor  our  forefathers, 
after  travelling  four  moons,  could  find  or 
hear  of  the  end,  so  white  men  need  not  try 
it." 

The  lake  had  every  appearance  of  a  great 
sea,  for  although  the  day  was  calm,  there 
was  a  heavy  deep  swell  setting  in  upon  the 
shore.  From  all  the  information  we  could 
gather  here  and  elsewhere,  the  whole  of  the 
slave  traffic  from  the  west  side  of  the  Shire 
and  Lake  Nyassa  to  the  Zanzibar  and  Mo- 
zambique coasts  passes  through  between  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Shirwa  and  the  south- 
em  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  a  space  of  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad ;  and  a  sin- 
gle steamer  running  from  and  to  the  Mur- 
chison  Falls  and  on  Lake  Nyassa  must  cut 
off  the  entire  traffic. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  we  left  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  pleased  and  thank- 
ful that  we  had  been  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  to  reveal  to  the  civilized 
world  this  great  and  important  country ;  and 
hoping  that,  ere  long,  we  should  be  enabled 
to  return  to  do  something  to  advance  civili- 
zation, and  check  the  horrid  traffic  in  human 
beings  that  prevails  to  such  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, well  knowing  that  this  was  the  object 
nearest  our  great  leader's  heart.  On  our  re- 
turn-journey, we  were  everywhere  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  natives ; 
and  when  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shire  val- 
ley, arrived  at  Mount  Zombo,  one  of  a  range 
of  mountains  many  miles  in  length,  which, 
although  fatigued  with  our  long  journey, 
Dr.  Livingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  and  myself  deter- 
mined to  ascend.  This  task  we  accom- 
plished after  great  difficulty ;  and  found  by 
the  aneroid  the  height  of  the  mountain  to  be 
about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  view  from  the  summit  was  grand  be- 
yond expression.  Near  the  summit,  wind- 
ing through  the  ravines,  we  came  upon  a 
considerable  river,  as  broad  as  the  Leven 
above  Dumbarton,  and  which  seemed  to  flow 
into  Lake  Shirwa.  The  water  we  tasted, 
and  found  sweet  and  palatable.    While  rest* 
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ing  on  tlie  top,  we  sent  on  two  of  our  men  to 
inform  the  chief  of  our  being  on  his  ground, 
and  he  immediately  sent  back  an  invitation 
to  visit  him ;  his  messengers  bringing  with 
them  a  present  for  us,  consisting  of  three 
goats,  half  a  dozen  fowls,  three  large  wooden 
bowls  filled  with  meal,  and  some  vegetables, 
which  were  all  acceptable.  We  were  obliged, 
for  the  present,  to  decline  his  invitation,  but 
promised  to  give  him  a  call  next  time  we 
were  in  the  ncighboroood.  His  head-man 
assured  us  he  had  plenty  of  honey  and  milk, 
and  wished  to  get  the  news  from  the  sea. 
We  found  on  the  summit  of  this  hill  heath 
in  bloom  exactly  the  same  in  appearance  as 
that  found  upon  our  Scottish  mountains, 
and  also  wild-brambles  having  the  same  fla- 
vor and  appearance  as  those  at  home,  only 
being  rather  smaller.  Dr.  Kirk,  as  botan- 
ist, examined  both  of  them,  and  brought  off 
specimens.  Dr.  Livingstone  also  cut  and 
brought  ofT  a  pepper-stick  to  make  a  walk- 
ing-staff. We  remained  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill  all  night,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  the  morning  woke  up  to  find  it  extremely 
cold  until  sunrise,  although  this  was  the  hot 
season.  This  was  the  greatest  degree  of 
cold  I  felt  in  Africa.  We  descended  shortly 
after  daybreak,  and  joined  our  party,  the 
same  day,  at  a  village  about  four  miles  from 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain. 

We  then  proceeded  onwards,  meeting 
everywhere  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
natives,  until  on  the  8th  of  October  we  again 
got  in  safety  to  our  launch,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Murchison  Falls,  having  been  absent 
forty  days  on  this  exploring  journey. 

Dr.  Kirk  being  now  deputed  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone to  proceed  overland  from  the 
Murchison  Falls  to  Tette,  I  started  with 
him  on  that  journey  on  the  18th  October, 
accompanied  by  thirty  of  the  Makolo  men. 
This  being  a  part  of  the  country  never  for- 
merly traversed  by  Europeans,  and  very 
thinly  inhabited,  our  journey  proved  to  be 
the  most  toilsome  and  difficult  that  wo  had 
yet  undertaken.  Immediately  upon  leaving 
the  valley  of  the  Shire,  we  struck  into  the 
mountains  lying  to  the  south-west,  and  en- 
tered a  barren  country,  through  which  we 
travelled  three  or  four  days  without  meeting 
any  natives,  or  falling  in  with  any  of  their 
villages,  where  we  could  purchase  fowls  or 
other  food,  so  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
tiie  stock  we  carried  with  us,  which  con- 
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sisted  only  of  about  a  dozen  pounds  of  salt 
pork.  Water  also  was  very  scarce,  we  being 
sometimes  a  day  and  a  half  without  getting 
any,  and  even  what  we  procured  was  very 
salt  and  brackish,  and  in  such  very  smaU 
quantities,  that  instead  of  quenching,  it  fre- 
quently only  aggravated  our  thirst.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  man  who  carried  our  pork 
disappeared,  having  fallen  behind  our  party, 
and  we  now  experienced  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger in  earnest ;  but,  most  providentially,  on 
the  fifth  day  from  leaving  the  Shire,  tow- 
ards midday,  we  reached  a  pretty  large  vil- 
lage where  our  wants  were  attended  to,  and 
where  we  remained  the  following  night.  In 
the  morning,  we  purchased  from  these  hos- 
pitable natives,  a  sheep-— for  which  we  paid 
about  a  fathom  of  calico ;  six  or  eight  fowls, 
paying  for  them  about  a  yard  of  calico ;  and' 
some  meal  for  our  men,  which  cost  us  about 
ten  of  our  glass  beads ;  and  being  once  more 
provisioned,  we  again  set  out  upon  our  jour- 
ney, and  found  the  same  scarcity  of  water 
still  prevailing ;  we  occasionally  met  herds 
of  antelopes,  but  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  them  for  a  shot.  By  this  time,  we  werd 
drawing  near  to  the  Portuguese  territory^ 
and  food  was  more  easily  procured,  the 
country  being  here  more  thickly  inhabited ; 
and  on  the  eighth  day  from  our  leaving 
Murchison  Falls,  arrived  at  Tette,  where, 
after  procuring  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
also  some  materials  much  wanted  for  the 
rcpab  of  our  steam-launch,  which  we  pur- 
posed executing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kon-^ 
gone,  where  we  could  beach  her,  we  started 
in  the  pinnace,  early  in  November,  to  go 
down  the  Zambesi ;  and  after  fifteen  days' 
sailing  met  our  leader  with  the  launch,  at 
Kongone,  where  he  had  arrived  nearly  two 
weeks  before  us. 

H.M.S.  LynXf  Captain  Barclay,  was  also 
l)ing  off  the  bar,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
her  engineers,  we  got  the  launch  patched  up, 
and  once  more  afloat ;  but  after  three  days, 
had  again  to  beach  her,  other  leaks  breaking 
out  as  fast  as  we  could  stop  up  old  ones ;  so 
wc  now  had  no  other  resource  but  stop  up  her 
leaks  with  clay,  finding  it  quite  impossible 
to  keep  her  afioat  any  other  way.  We  once 
more  started  about  the  end  of  December,  in 
the  launch,  for  Tette,  where  we  arrived  af- 
ter much  difficulty  and  frequent  stoppages 
to  repair,  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
1860.   'It  having  been  now  decided  by  Dr. 
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Livingstone  that  I  should  he  sent  home  to 
procure  a  more  powerful  and  portable 
iteamer,  to  he  specially  adapted  for  the  nav- 
igation of  the  river  Shire  above  the  Falls, 
and  also  Lake  Kyassa,  we  left  Tette  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  the  18th  of  February, 
where  we  expected  to  meet,  according  to 
appointment,  one  of  her  majesty's  ships,  in 
which  I  was  to  return  to  England.  But  on 
our  arrival  at  the  bar,  about  the  end  of 
February,  finding  no  ship  due  until  the  15th 
of  March,  Dr,  Livingstone  sent  me  round  to 
Quillimane,  where  we  expected  to  find  some 
ship  in  which  I  could  get  a  passage  home ; 
but  I  had  to  remain  there  until  the  middle 
of  June. 

As  the  launch  had  by  this  time  become 
perfectly  useless.  Dr.  Livingstone,  know- 
ing that  nothing  could  be  done  without  a 
Bteamer,  resolved  to  redeem  his  promise 
made  to  Seheletu  on  his  former  visit,  by  ac- 
companying the  Makolo  men  to  their  own 
country,  a  journey  they  of  themselves  could 
never  have  accomplished,  on  account  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
from  neighboring  tribes ;  and  while  I  re- 
mained at  Quillimane,  I  had  letters  from 
him,  dated  15th  May,  in  which  he  stated 
that  on  the  following  day  he  purposed  leav- 
ing Tette,  where  he  then  was,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Charles  Livingstone, 
Ibr  that  purpose.  I  also  had  letters  from 
Major  Sicard,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
news  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  then  two  days 
upon  his  upward  journey,  and  that  he  had 
sent  with  him  a  number  of  natives  to  assist 
him  in  his  progress.  While  I  remained  at 
Quillimane~as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
low,  marshy  nature  of  the  country — I  had 
an  attack  of  fever  j  and  Dr.  Livingstone 
being  far  away,  I  felt  very  much  the  want 
of  that  skill  and  attention  which  he  was  so 
well  qualified,  and  always  willing  to  give. 
On  the  14th  of  June,  H.M.S.  Lyra,  Captain 
Oldfield,  arrived  at  Quillimane.  Captain 
Oldfield  informed  me  that  on  the  2d  he  stood 
off  the  Kongone,  and  sent  in  two  boats,  ex- 
pecting to  find  me  there ;  and  most  unfor- 
tunately, when  crossing  the  bar,  one  of  the 
boats  was  swamped,  and  the  paymaster 
drowned,  a  circumstance  which  gave  me 
great  grief.  I  was  taken  on  board  the  Lyra 
on  the  14ih,  which  left  Quillimane  the  same 
erening,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
iwdMd  the  iaknd  of  Johanna,  where.we  fell 


in  with  a  small  schooner  bound  for  the  Mau- 
ritius, on  board  of  which  we  shipped  the 
cases  of  botanical  specimens,  and  confided 
to  the  care  of  her  captain  Dr.  Livingstone's 
despatches ;  but  for  want  of  room  he  could 
not  give  me  a  passage.  Captain  Oldfield^ 
indeed,  was  very  much  opposed  to  my  risk- 
ing  a  voyage  in  such  a  small  vesseL  After 
this,  I  cruised  about  on  this  station  in  the 
Lyra,  whose  particular  duty  was  the  preven- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  and  whose  captain 
was  a  terror  to  all  the  slave-dealers  on  the 
coast,  and  I  had  the  good-fortune  to  assist 
in  the  capture  of  a  slaver  of  three  hundred 
tons,  fitted  up  for  one  thousand  slaves. 

An  American  bark,  the  OtUde,  Captain 
M'Millan,  having  come  into  the  port,  bound 
for  Aden,  and  as  there  was  no  prospect  of 
my  getting  a  passage  to  the  Cape  before 
December,  I  considered  it  the  best  way  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  expedition,  that  I  should 
embark  in  her  for  Aden,  and  thence,  per 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co.'s  steamers,  to 
England,  which  I  calculated  would  land  me 
there  by  the  middle  of  September. 

We  sailed  from  Zanzibar  on  the  30th  Au- 
gust in  the  Guide,  hailing  from  Salenu 
Our  ship's  company  consisted,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  now  recollect,  of  twenty  Americans, 
besides  three  Spanish  ladies,  passengers, 
and  myself.  On  September  4,  about  mid- 
night, the  vessel  struck,  and  went  ashore  at 
Rass  Haffoon,  near  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The 
boats  were  immediately  lowered,  the  wind 
blowing  fresh  at  the  time,  and  we  got  bis- 
cuits and  water  put  on  board,  and  the  pas- 
sengers' private  luggage,  with  the  intention 
of  pulling  out  to  sea,  so  as  to  reach  Aden ; 
but  the  surf  being  very  heavy,  our  boats 
were  all  swamped  and  knocked  to  pieces 
against  the  ship's  sides,  when  we  lost  every 
tUng  of  which  we  were  formerly  possessed. 
With  great  difficulty,  we  again  scrambled 
on  to  the  ship*s  decks ;  and  as  dayli^t  was 
now  just  beginning  to  break,  we  could  see 
the  land  about  two  hundred  yards  distant, 
the  ship  being  forced  ashore  by  the  action 
of  the  sur£  As  daylight  increased,  the  na- 
tives appeared  in  hundreds,  and  by  eight 
A.M.,  they  succeeded  in  boarding  as.  At 
first,  they  pretended  to  be  friendly  to  us} 
but  on  seeing  that  we  were  perfectly  help- 
less, and  our  boats  all  destroyed,  they  com- 
menced plundering  the  passeDgea  and  sbipk 
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tearing  the  ear-rings  from  the  ladies'  ears, 
and  flourishing  their  long  kniyes,  as  if  they 
intended  to  massacre  the  whole  of  us.  We 
then  dropped  over  the  ship's  side  into  the 
water,  which  was  now  a  few  feet  deep,  and 
escaped  to  the  shore  during  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  plundering  of  the  ves- 
sel, taking  with  us  only  the  clothes  in  which 
we  stood,  and  ahout  14,000  dollars  in  gold- 
pieces,  divided  amongst  us,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  us  to  get  away  from  the  coast. 
We  travelled  along  the  shore  towards  the 
north-east,  in  search  of  water,  and  also  to  he 
out  of  the  reach  of  ill-usage  at  the  hands  of 
the  natives,  who  we  now  found  were  Su- 
malies  with  a  mixture  of  Arabs,  all  well 
armed  with  asseghaies  and  long  knives,  and 
seemingly  bent  upon  our  destruction.  On 
the  first  day  we  reached  the  rock  of  Bass 
Haffoon,  where  we  wandered  about  for  two 
days  more,  searching  for  water,  and  keeping 
a  look-out,  hoping  to  see  some  ship  pass  near 
us.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from 
that  of  the  wreck,  five  of  the  crew  went  ofi" 
in  search  of  water,  which  they  expected  to 
find  near  a  green  bush  which  we  saw  at  a 
short  distance.  These  men  never  returned, 
and  we  learned  afterwards  that  they  had  all 
been  murdered,  and  saw  some  of  the  natives 
wearing  their  clothes.  Our  sufferings  at 
this  time  were  indescribable,  our  tongues 
perfectly  parched,  and  our  voices  so  much  al- 
tered, that  we  could  scarcely  understand 
what  each  other  said.  I  scraped  away  the 
sand  to  fit  my  side,  so  that  I  might  lie  com- 
fortably at  night.  On  the  third  morning. 
Captain  M'Millan  and  I  started  for  the  north 
side  of  the  rock,  in  search  of  the  men  who 
had  left  us  the  preceding  evening,  and  hop- 
ing also  to  fall  in  with  fresh  water.  This, 
although  only  three  miles  distant,  was,  in 
our  weakened  condition,  and  with  the  hot 
glare  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  sand,  a 
most  painful  and  laborious  journey ;  but  our 
labor  was  in  vain,  as  we  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  of  the  missing  men,  found  no  wa- 
ter, and  could  see  no  ship. 

On  rejoining  our  companions  in  misfor- 
tune, despair  was  in  every  heart :  six  of  the 
crew  and  the  three  ladies  talked  of  destroy- 
ing themselves  by  drowning.  I  was  a  few 
steps  off  when  thu  was  proposed.  Captain 
M'Millan  came  to  me,  and  said, ''  What  do 
you  think  of  the  proposal  ?**  My  answer 
was :  **  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
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doing  so  yet ;  as  long  as  there  is  life,  there 
is  hope."  By  this  time,  we  were  now  ap- 
proaching the  others ;  the  ladies  had  got  to 
their  feet,  and  were  walking  off  to  the  water. 
Some  of  the  crew  then  asked  me :  **  How  long 
can  we  live,  Bae,  without  food  or  water  ?  ^ 
My  reply  was :  "  At  least  eight  or  ten  days  i 
and  if  you  remain  here  at  rest,  you  may 
probably  live  longer."  The  ladies  stood  stiU 
hearing  this  conversation,  and  wishing  us  all 
to  go  into  the  water  and  die  together ;  but  I 
opposed  this,  and  said :  *'  Come,  let  us  try 
and  get  to  the  wreck."  The  men  objected, 
saying :  **  Although  we  go  to  the  wreck,  wd 
will  just  be  killed — ^better  die  here  than  be 
murdered."  I  then  said :  **  There  is  a  chance 
of  us  not  being  murdered;  and  if  we  get 
back  to  the  ship,  we  are  sure  of  a  drink  o^ 
water,  and  perhaps  some  food." 

The  mate  insisted  that  we  should  not  go : 
«  We  will  not  be  long  a  dying  here ;  we  will 
be  dead  by  to-morrow  night"  After  some 
more  argument  and  talking  of  the  same  sort, 
we  all  sat  down,  and  it  was  now  proposed 
to  kill  the  captain's  dog,  which  had  accom- 
panied us  from  the  ship.  The  dog  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  a  blow  from  an  axe,  and 
some  of  the  crew  ate  a  small  part  of  the 
flesh.  I  put  a  small  piece  over  my  lips,  to 
keep  them  moist,  they  being  severely  cracked 
and  very  painful. 

After  some  further  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  Captain  M'Millan  and  I,  tjiey  were  all  got 
upon  their  feet ;  but  the  ladies  still  insisted 
on  destroying  themselves,  and  walked  tow- 
ards the  water.  I  followed,  and  caught 
hold  of  one  of  them,  and  carried  her  along  i 
the  others  then  turned,  and  followed,  and 
we  all  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
wreck,  lying  about  seven  miles  distant,  sev- 
eral of  the  crew  shewing  symptoms  of  men« 
tal  aberration. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we  reached 
the  wreck  on  the  fifth  day,  but  from  this 
time  I  lost  all  recollection  of  the  days  of  the 
week  or  month.  We  went  straight  to  the 
ship's  side,  and  tried  to  scramble  up,  but 
in  our  weak  state,  only  a  few  of  us  suc- 
ceeded. By  this  time  the  natives  were 
again  around  us,  and  stripped  us  of  onr 
clothes,  allowing  us  to  retain  only  the  shirt 
and  trousers.  I  walked  up  to  a  tent  made 
of  our  sails,  where  ja  pleasant  looking  old 
woman  was  standing  at  the  door,  from  whom 
I  begged  as  much  water  as  would  wet  my 
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helper's  crisis. 


From  The  Examiner. 

The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South ;  How  to 
meet  it    By  Hinton  Bowan  Helper,  of 

'  North  Carolina.  Hundredth  Thousand. 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.    New  York: 

.    A.  B.  Burdick. 

• 

Mr.  Helper's  book  may  almost  be  s^d  to 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  present  quarrel 
•between  the  American  States  of  the  North 
and  South.  The  author  is  a  Southern  Aboli- 
tionist, and  his  book  was  first  published  in 
1657.  He  foresaw  the  impending  crisis  as 
one  turning  on  the  question  of  slavery.  He 
amassed  telling  facts  against  the  economy 
of  the  slave  system,  and  compiled  as  **  Tes- 
timonies" the  arguments  and  opinions  of 
men  of  note  in  North  and  South.  It  must 
be  owned  that  he  used  no  tenderness  in 
dealing  with  the  question,  doing  his  work 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  warm-blooded  par- 
tisan than  of  a  statesman,  for  he  seemed  to 
think  that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South,  as  much  as  it  was  their 
duty,  to  emancipate  all  the  blacks  and  give 
them  sixty  dollars  apiece  to  begin  freedom 
with.  Very  soon  after  the  publication  of 
this  book  a  suggestion  came  from  the  man- 
agers of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  pa- 
per of  which  an  excellent  American  poet, 
Mr.  Bryant,  is  known  to  be  chief  proprietor, 
for  the  gratuitous  issue  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  of  a  compendium  of  its  facts. 
Political  changes  deferred  action  on  the 
scheme  until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  the 
proposal  to  print  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  such  an  epitome  by  subscription  was  en- 
dorsed by  sixty-eight  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
publicly  approved  by  Mr.  Seward,  whose 
position  in  the  Bepublioan  party  gave  sig- 
nificance to  what  he  might  do.  The  book 
was  read  on  both  sides,  and  violently  pro- 
•  tested  against  by  the  men  of  the  South,  who 
were  entitled  bitterly  to  resent  its  intem- 
perate manner.  Of  the  compendium  one 
bundred  and  forty  thousand  copies  passed 
Into  circulation.  Of  the  origin^  work,  the 
copy  before  us,  dated  1860,  is  declared  on 
the  title-page  to  be  one  of  the  Hundredth 
I'housand.  We  are  sorry  for  it.  In  this 
day  of  a  great  national  crisis  nothing  but 
evO  can  be  expected  from  such  wide  accept- 
ance of  a  book  designed  throughout  in  the 
■piiit  of  the  following  extract.  Advantage 
from  the  facts  amassed  is  as  nothing,  in  a 


day  of  controversy,  to  the  evil  of  a  way  of 
dealing  with  the  facts  that  we  might  fidrly 
accuse  of  being  deliberately  calculated  to 
inflame  passion  on  both  sides :-» 

«  Waiving  all  other  counts,  we  have,  we 
think,  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  evenr 
impartial  reader,  that,  as  elsewhere  stated, 
on  the  single  score,  of  damages  to  lands,  the 
slaveholders  are,  at  this  moment,  indebted 
to  us,  the  non-slaveholding  whites,  in  the 
enormous  sum  of  nearlyseventv-six  hundred 
million  of  dollars.  What  shall  be  done 
with  this  amount?  It  is  just;  shall  pay- 
ment be  demanded?  No;  all  the  slave- 
holders in  the  country  could  not  pay  it;  nor 
shall  we  ever  asl^  them  for  even  a  moiety  of 
the  amount — ^no,  not  even  for  a  dime,  nor 
yet  for  a  cent ;  we  are  willing  to  forfeit  every 
farthing  for  the  sake  of  freedom ;  for  our- 
selves we  ask  no  indemnification  for  the 
past :  we  only  demand  justice  for  the  future. 

"But,  sirs,  slaveholders,  chevaliers  and 
lords  of  the  lash,  we  are  unwilling  to  allow 
you  to  cheat  the  negroes  out  of  all  the  rights 
and  claims  to  which,  as  human  beings,  tney 
are  most  sacredly  entitled.  Not  alone  for 
ourself  as  an  induvidual,  but  for  others  also 
— ^particularly  for  six  million  of  Southern 
non-slaveholding  whites,  whom  your  iniq- 
uitous statism  nas  debarred  from  almost 
all  the  mental  and  material  comforts  of  life 
— do  we  speak,  when  we  say,  you  must, 
sooner  or  later,  emancipate  your  slaves,  and 
pay  each  and  every  one  of  them  at  least  sixty 
dollars  cash  in  hand.  By  doing  this,  you 
will  be  restoring  to  them  their  natural  rights, 
and  remunerating  them  at  the  rate  of  leas 
than  twenty-six  cents  per  annum  for  the 
long  and  cheerless  period  of  their  servitude, 
from  the  20th  of  Auj^t,  1620,  wben,  on 
James  Biver,  in  Virginia,  they  became  the 
unhappy  slaves  of  heartless  tyrants.  More- 
over, by  doing  this  you  will  be  performing 
but  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  non-slave- 
holding whites,  upon  whom  the  system  of 
slavery  has  weighed  scarcely  less  heavily 
than  upon  the  negroes  themselves.  You 
will  also  be  applying  a  saving  balm  to  your 
own  outraffed  nearts  and  consciences,  and 
your  children — ^yourselves  in  fact — ^freed 
from  the  accursed  stain  of  slavery,  'will 
become  respectable,  useful,  and  honorable 
members  oi  society. 

'*  And  now,  sirs,  we  have  thus  laid  down 
our  ultimatum.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  Something  dreadful,  of  course! 
Perhaps  you  will  dissolve  the  Union  aqain* 
Do  it,  if  you  dare !  Our  motto,  and  we 
would  have  you  understand  it,  is  The  Aholi-' 
tion  of  Slaoery,  and  the  Perpetuation  of  the 
Union.  If,  by  any  means,  you  do  succeed 
in  your  treasonable  attempts,  to  take  the 
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From  The  Athenffium. 

PoemSf  Sacred  and  Secular.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Croswell.  Edited,  with  a  Me- 
moir, by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe.  Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fields ;  London :  Lowe  and 
Ck). 

An  accomplished  editor's  loving  care  has 
been  worthily  aided  by  publisher  and  printer, 
to  make  this  a  beautiful  book ;  and  the  writ- 
ten remains  of  a  mind  that  was  lovely  in  life 
have  been  enshrined  with  a  reliquary  rich- 
ness after  death.  William  Croswell  was 
born  in  November,  1804,  at  Hudson,  in  the 
County  of  Columbia  and  State  of  New  York. 
In  1827,  Croswell  and  Dpane  started  the 
Watchman,  which  became  "  an  influence  "  in 
the  American  Church.  In  1829,  Croswell 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  entered 
on  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Boston. 
This  church  was  an  interesting  old  colonial 
fabric,  one  of  the  very  few  in  America  hav- 
ing a  chime  of  bells.  Its  silver  altar-service 
was  a  gift  of  George  the  Second.  From  its 
tower  the  chief  men  of  Provence  had  watched 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Mr.  Coxe,  the 
editor  speaks  very  affectionately  of  his  poet- 
friend.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  spirit 
singularly  pure  and  faithful,  and,  after  some 
two-and-twenty  years  of  life  spent  in  the 
Master's  service,  his  death  was  singularly 
touching.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  he  baptized  an  infant,  at  the 
evening  service,  and  preached  to  the  chil- 
dren on  the  "  little  maid  "  whose  fidelity  led 
to  the  cure  and  conversion  of  Naaman.  He 
joined  in  the  singing,  then  knelt  down  at  the 
rails  of  the  chancel,  and,  looking  towards 
the  altar,  began  the  prayer.  The  book  fell 
from  his  grasp.  The  hand  of  death  had  been 
laid  gently  on  the  bowed  head  as  he  knelt 
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in  the  white  vestment  of  his  priesthood.  A 
blood-vessel  had  burst  in  his  brain.  We  do 
not  get  the  best  of  a  nature  like  that  of 
Croswell  in  books.  Accordingly,  the  poetry 
will  be  found  pale  after  the  warm,  bright 
word  of  his  friend.  But  the  goodness  shines 
transparently  through  it,  and  his  gentle- 
ness must  be  fully  felt.  There  is  manna  in 
it  for  many,  only  it  must  fall  into  the  right 
hands.  The  specimen  we  give  will  not  do 
justice  to  the  book  in  its  higher  aspect,  but 
it  is  natural,  and  we  like  it  :— 


« 


TO  MT  FATHER. 


"  My  Father,  I  recall  tho  dream 

Of  childish  joy  and  wonder, 
When  thou  wast  yoang  as  I  now  seem, 

Stty,  thirty-three,  or  under ! 
When  on  thy  temples,  as  on  mine. 

Time  jast  began  to  sprinkle 
His  first  gray  hairs,  and  traced  the  sign 

Of  many  a  coming  wrinkle. 

"  I  recognize  thy  voice's  tone 

As  to  myself  Tm  talking ; 
And  this  firm  tread,  how  like  thine  own, 

In  thought  the  study  walking ! 
As,,  musing,  to  and  fro  I  pass, 

A  glance  across  my  shoulder 
Would  bring  thine  image  in  the  glass. 

Were  it  a  trifle  older. 

"  Mv  Father,  proud  am  I  to  bear 

Thy  face,  thy  fornj,  thy  stature, 
But  happier  far  might  I  but  shore. 

More  of  thy  better  nature ; 
Thy  patient  progress  after  good, 

All  obstacles  disdaining. 
Thy  courage,  faith,  and  fortitude. 

And  spirit  uncomplaining. 

"  Then  for  the  da^  that  I  was  bom. 

Well  might  I  joy,  and  borrow 
No  longer  of  the  coming  mom 

Its  trouble  or  its  sorrow; 
Content  I'd  be  to  take  m^  chance 

In  either  world  possessmg 
For  my  complete  inheritance 

Thy  virtues  and  thy  blessing  I " 


IxDiOESTiON  FROM  Irish  6tew. — The  dis- 
ruption of  tho  onco  United  States  was  at  first 
wliolly  attributed  to  diflcrcnce  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  next  in  part  ascribed  to 
diversity  of  views  and  interests  respecting  com- 
mercial legislation.  Another  and  more  power- 
ful cause  may  also  have  contributed  to  produce 
a  result  so  much  to  be  deplored  and  blushed  for 
by  all  the  friends  of  representative  government. 
During  many  years,  a  great  emigration  of  dis- 
aflfectcd  Irishmca  had  ^en  continually  increas- 


ing the  population  of  the  American  Repnblie. 
For  a  long  time  America  digested  them.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  nutriment  which  she  liaa 
gone  on  deriving  from  Ireland  so  long,  may 
have  at  last  disagreed  with  her,  occasioning  con- 
stitutional disturbance  which  is,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, nothing  more  than  an  outbreak  of  a  sup- 
pressed Irish  malady,  the  fever  which,  with  a 
smouldering  fire,  has  always  burned  for  Bepeal 
of  the  Union. — Punch. 
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From  The  Econoraist,  80  March. 

THE   COMMISSIONERS    FROM   MONTGOM- 
ERY AND  THEIR  MISSION. 

The  veil  is  not  yet  removed  from  Mr. 
Lincoln's  policy, — and  eminent  senators  of 
the  United  States  were  engaged  at  the  last 
advices  in  exchanging  those  dignified  person- 
alities on  the  subject,  for  which  their  aebates 
are  so  remarkable.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
believed  that  the  President  intends  to  aban- 
don Fort  Sumter  to  the  South  Carolinians, 
but  to  use  all  the  force  at  his  command  to 
retain  other  United  States'  forts  and  prop- 
erty that  he  may  think  more  tenable.  But 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  deliberates,  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  acts.  Besides  pushing  on  with  unu- 
sual promptitude  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  Army,  and  the  reinforcement  of 
the  Southern  forts,  he  has  imposed  the  agree- 
able task  on  Lord  John  Russell  and  M.  de 
Thouvenel  of  explaining  to  three  Southern 
Commissioners  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
they  must  be  regarded  by  foreign  States  as 
private  persons, — able,  doubtless,  to  com- 
municate much  that  is  interesting  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  events  in  the  Southern 
States,  out  representatives  of  nothing  that 
agovemment  can  yet  recognize.  The  Hon. 
W.  L.  Yancey  and  his  friends  are  coming, 
we  hear,  in  the  expectation  of  a  cordial  re- 
ception and  of  an  immediate  success.  But 
in  England,  at  least,  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. We  cannot,  of  course,  go  on  for- 
ever on  the  diplomatic  fiction  that  the  South- 
em  States  are  included  in  the  Union,  if  they 
become  independent.  It  has  been  our  rule 
in  all  cases,  after  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient 
period  to  test  the  issue,  to  recognize  defcuio 
independence.  But  such  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  an  adhesion 
to  the  South  for  us  to  acknowledge  its  revolt 
before  the  United  States'  government  have 
even  explained  their  policy,  or  shown  in  a 
single  instance  how  they  intend  to  deal  with 
the  contumacious  States, — and  a  step  not 
in  us  the  more  respectable,  but  the  more 
thoroughly  ignomimous,  on  account  of  the 
selfish  tariff  policy  of  the  North.  Nor  is 
there  any  danger  of  such  a  false  step  with 
our  present  rulers.  The  American  fanatics 
who  wish  to  persuade  themselves  that  in 
England  the  coarsest  self-interest  overrules 
every  other  consideration,  are  crying  out 
that  we  shall  grasp  at  the  bribe  offered  us  by 
the  more  rational  tariff  of  the  South.  But, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  the  insanest  as  well  as 
the  most  immoral  policy  to  permit  this  con- 
sideration to  influence  us  at  all.  For  what 
would  it  amount  to  P  To  this, — ^that  it  is 
better  for  English  interests  to  establish  an 
independent  nation  round  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico adopting  the  double  policy  of  Slavery 
and  Free  Trade, — ^than  that  the  States  round 


the  Gulf  should  be  incorporated  in  a  Union 
hostile  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  but  more 
or  less  ruled  by  the  foolish  cry  of  protection. 
Of  course  this  alternative  does  not  reaUy 
rest  with  England, — ^but  if  it  did,  no  sensi- 
ble man  can  doubt  how  she  would  decide, 
even  as  a  matter  of  pure  interest.  The 
deeper  delusions  of  protection  can  only  be 
short-lived  in  an  intelligent  country.  More 
or  less  they  refute  themselves.  But  the  pol- 
icy of  slavery  is  insatiate :  give  it  what  it 
asks,  and  it  asks  more.  Let  the  Southern 
States  be  independent  and  active  for  another 
seven  years,  and  .they  will  be  planning  de- 
scents on  Jamaica. 

It  is  not  for  us,  then,  to  deviate  a  hair's- 
breadth  from  our  usual  course.  Nay,  even 
when  it  is  generally  acknowledged, — as  no 
doubt  sooner  or  later  it  will  be,— that  dis- 
union is  &fait  accompli, — even  then  our  ac- 
knowledgment of  the: Southern  Confedera- 
tion should  be  cautious  and  conditional.  At 
present  they  have  declared  themselves 
against  the  Slave-Trade.  But  never  let  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  very  men  who  planned 
secession,  planned  it  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  re-opening  the  Slave-Trade. 
The  Hon.  W.  L.  Yancey,  who  is  now  dele- 
gated by  Mr.  Jefferson  l)avis  to  negotiate  a 
recognition  with  us,  was  the  zealous,  the 
shameless,  the  consistent  advocate  of  its  re- 
vival. He  it  was  who  contended  against  the 
injustice  of  a  law  which  he  described  as  say- 
ing :  '<  You  of  the  South  shcUl  not  import 
Negroes  from  Africa^  though  you  of  tke 
North  may  import  Jackasses  jrom  Malta,** — 
and  doubtless  it  is  his  own  and  many  of  his 
colleagues'  intention  to  agitate  for  the  repeal 
of  the  restriction,  so  soon  as  the^  shall  have 
consolidated  in  one  Confederation  as  many 
States  as  they  are  able  to  tempt  out  of  the 
old  Union.  At  present  they  are  consulting 
the  scruples  of  the  feeble-minded,  deferring 
to  the  weaker  consciences  of  Virgioia  and 
Kentucky.  The  ordinance  against  tne  Slave- 
Trade  is  "  milk  for  babes : "  the  meat  will 
come  later.  Once  let  them  see  their  way 
clear  to  independence  and  a  Mexican  exten- 
sion, and  then  old-world  scruples,  as  Mr. 
Yancey  calls  them,  will  be  cast  to  the  winds. 
Therefore,  we  think  that  in  recognizing  when- 
ever we  are  compelled  bv  common  sense  to 
recognize,  the  accompHsned  fact  of  their  in- 
dependence, we  ougnt  to  give  them  fair 
warning  that  in  case  they  ever  repeal  that 
ordinance,  either  actually  or  virtually,  it  will 
become  a  ground  of  serious  difference  with 
us :  that  we  are  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
close  compact  witn  the  Northern  Union  to 
put  an  ena  to  this  shameful  traffic  forever, — 
and  that  their  attempt^  to  renew  it,  should 
they  ever  venture  on  it,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  our  way. 


COLLAPSE   AT   WASHINGTON. 


From  the  Press,  80  March. 
THE  COLLAPSE  AT   WASHINGTON. 

NoTHiNO  has  BO  much  surprised  us,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  American  affairs,  as  the 
total  absence  of  energy  and  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  North.  Ever  since 
America  was  a  Republic,  it  has  been  the 
loudest  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  ad- 
miration of  its  own  institutions,  in  exulta- 
tion at  its  own  achievements,  and  in  eulogv 
of  those  whom  it  regarded,  very  often  with 
justice  as  its  great  men.  It  was  difficult  to 
suppose  that  a  profound  sentiment  ^d  not 
lie  at  the  root  of  this  efflorescent  and  redun* 
dant  patriotism.  To  believe  in  the  Amer- 
ican Kepublic,  great,  glorious,  sacred,  and 
indivisible,  was  the  firsts-one  might  almost 
say  the  only — article  of  the  national  creed. 
Not  only  did  the  rightful  leaders  of  opinion, 
whether  statesmen,  writers,  diplomatists,  or 
legal  dignitaries,  alwavs  appear  to  rest  their 
surest  claim  to  popuiaritv  on  the  vigorous 
and  constant  reiteration  of  this  confession  of 
faith,  but  the  lowest  stump  orator  could  al- 
ways command  a  cheer  by  an  allusion  in  or 
out  of  season,  to  the  star-spangled  banner ; 
the  unconquerable,  though  possibly  dirty 
and  illiterate,  son  of  freedom  was  always 
ready  from  his  bright  home  in  the  setting 
sun  to  hurl  a  defiance  at  the  despot  and  the 
tyrant.  Like  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  quadrille, 
who  was  incessantly  dancing  in  nis  j)lace 
when  there  was  no  call  whatever  for  his  ex- 
ertions, American  patriotism,  when  nobody 
threatened  it,  indulged  in  all  those  restless 
and  somewhat  aggressive  gesticulations 
which  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
superabundance  of  vigor  and  vitality. 

A  time  has  come  for  all  these  vaunts  to 
be  made  good.  In  the  heat  of  civil  dissen- 
sion all  the  froth  will  be  evaporated,  and  we 
shall^  see  what  amount  of  smcerity  and  de- 
termination will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible.  Certainly,  to  judge  from  present 
signs,  the  residuum  wul  be  insignificant. 
Everybody  looked  to  the  accession  of  the 
new  President  as  the  period  that  was  to  end 
doubt  and  discussion,  and  to  inaugurate  ac- 
tion. The  most  powerful  section  of  a  great 
community  was  supposed  to  be  anxiously 
awaiting  in  that  event  the  signal  to  put 
forth  its  might  in  defence  of  all  that  had 
lately  been  its  pride.  The  President's  speech 
was  disappointing,  but  might,  at  any  rate, 
be  taken  to  indicate  prudence,  if  it  did  not 
exhibit  vigor.  If  no  decisive  means  were  at 
hand  to  coerce  the  refractory  States,  for- 
bearance might  for  the  moment  be  politic. 
If  the  appearance  of  weakness  was  only  as- 
sumed to  hold  the  wavering  in  suspense  un- 
til the  power  of  action  should  be  matured, 
such  a  pretence  might  not  only  be  pardon- 
mble  but  sagacious.    But  in  the  same  speech 
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the  limits  of  forbearance  were  defined,  and 
the  reports  tell  us  that  no  parts  of  the  ad- 
dress were  so  emphaticallv  delivered  or  so 
warmly  cheered  as  those  w-liich  asserted  the 
determination  to  collect  the  revenue  and  to 
defend  the  property  of  the  State.  And  when 
the  next  mail  tells  us  that  Fort  Sumter — the 
very  portion  of  State  property  which  is  most 
imminently  threatened,  and  which  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  first  test  of  strength 
of  the  rival  parties— is  now  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  Secessionists,  all  reliance  on  the  vig- 
orous action  of  the  government  must  go  near 
to  -vanish. 

Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
President  succeeded  to  office  under  condi- 
tions peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  exercise  of  power. 
The  national  troops,  few  in  number,  are 
dispersed  over  the  wide  horizon  of  Repub- 
lican territory ;  while  the  strongest  weapon 
which  the  government  could  wield — the  naval 
power^-hos  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
traitorous  precautions  of  the  late  minister, 
who  took  care  to  put  the  fleet  for  a  time  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  successor  in  office. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  convey  reinforce- 
ments to  Fort  Sumter,  as  the  troops  could 
only  be  sent  up  the  harbor  and  landed  un- 
der the  protection  of  powerful  broadsides ; 
and  even  if  the  garrison  were  strong  enough 
in  men  and  metal  to  oppose  the  extensive 
works  in  preparation  for  tnc  attack,  yet  the 
failure  of  provisions  will,  it  is  said,  soon 
render  the  withdrawal  of  the  defenders  a 
necessary  measure  of  humanity. 

In  the  interval  necessary  for  the  return  of 
the  naval  squadrons  and  the  establishment 
of  the  new  ministry  in  office,  it  would  be 
premature  to  pronounce  the  government  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  the  crisis.  But  the 
tranquillity  or  apathy  of  the  people  of  the 
North  remains  unaccountable.  It  cannot  be 
that  they  are  waiting  for  the  development  of 
the  government  policy,  because  they  are  the 
most  self-asserting  population  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  mucn  more  likely  to  initiate 
and  compel  the  action  of  the  state  than  to 
follow  it.  It  cannot  be  the  repose  of  stub- 
born inarticulate  resolve,  because  trifling  po- 
litical conjectures  have  generally  evoked  an 
inordinate  manifestation  of  public  feeling. 
It  cannot  be  the  want  of  an  inspiring  rally- 
ing-cry  or  of  a  decisive  policy,  for  events 
are  in  progress  which,  if  not  arrested,  will 
leave  America  without  influence  or  credit 
as  a  nation.  The  right  to  secede  being 
quietly  yielded,  no  future  confederacy  of 
States  can  be  sufficiently  stable  to  command 
respect  or  to  assert  influence. 

It  will  always  be  felt  that  the  caprice  of  a 
majority  *  may  at  any  moment  dissolve  any 
*  Or,  of  a  muwriit/, — Livitkg  Agt. 
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Unum,  with  all  its  institations,  its  responsi- 
bilities, and  its  engagements.  We  should 
hare  expected  the  whole  Repuhlican  party 
to  be  in  a  fever  of  patriotism.  Never  was 
there,  since  the  Republic  was  established, 
such  a  field  for  the  displav  of  eloquence,  of 
public  spirit,  and  of  umted  action.  The  old 
platitudes  of  Transatlantic  oratory  would  ac- 
quire a  new  significance  with  the  importance 
of  the  occasion ;  and  even  the  well-worn 
shade  of  Washington  might  now  be  invoked 
with  perfect  propriety.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  united  action  of  the  North 
would  suppress  the  revolt.  In  intelligence 
and  wealth  it  possesses  an  immense  supe- 
riority. Its  militia  is  far  better  than  that  of 
the  South,  and  would  be  hampered  in  its  ac- 
tion by  no  necessity  of  intimidating  a  slave 
population  that  might  at  any  moment  be- 
come the  most  formidable  of  hostile  elements. 
Its  climate,  commerce,  and  productions  ren- 
der it  far  more  independent,  self-sustaining, 
and  capable  of  a  protracted  conflict,  without 
disorganization  or  exhaustion.  Agitators 
and  orators  would  find  for  once  a  noble  field 
In  rousing  and  directing  enthusiasm.  A  free 
contribution  of  funds  for  the  common  ob- 
ject, followed  by  a  general  military  training, 
such  as  a  less  imminent  peril  has  called  forth 
here,  a  concentrated  movement  of  regular 
troops  and  militia  to  the  firontier,  and  a 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  would  end 
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in  reducing  the  revolted  States  to  obedience. 
But  the  only  step  hitherto  taken  is  a  most 
impolitic  one.    Revenue  is  to  be  raised  by 
an  additional  tax  on  imports  from  Eizrope. 
It  is  proposed  thus  to  make  the  friendly  for- 
eigner pay  the  expense  of  the  domestic  crisis. 
That  our  sympathy  with  America  should 
augment  wiUi  her  exactions  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  even  if  there  were  other  points  in 
her  conduct  to  command  our  respect.    Mean- 
while the  North,  with  supine  attitude  and 
lack-lustre  gaze,  watches  the  energetic  move- 
ments of  the  revolted  South.     What  will 
arouse  the  American  eagle  ?    He  has  had 
his  tail  pulled  out  and  his  wings  clipped — 
yet  the  meek  bird  now  holds  out  his  clavrs 
to  be  pared,  with  a  resignation  that  would 
be  degrading  in  the  most  henpecked  of  do- 
mestic fowls.    The  old  despotisms  of  Eu- 
rope, reputed  so  effete,  have  at  least  died 
fighting.    The  king  of  Naples  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Gaeta  was  a  more  respectable  po- 
tentate than  the  American  President  at  nis 
levee,  smiling  in  his  "  black  frock,  vest,  and 

Eants,"  as  the  reporters  graphically  depict 
im,  while  half  the  Repubuc  was  in  open  re- 
volt. Where  shall  mankind  look  for  the 
stability  necessary  to  its  happiness  and  its  i 
development,  if  tyrannies  and  democradet 
are  alike  subject  to  such  sudden  and  help- 
less disaolution  ? 


Thb  CoMXiiruTED  States. — Who  can  say 
where  Secession  will  stop  1  That  is  a  qaestion 
which  is  raised  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  a  part  of  his 
inaogural  address,  directed  to  enforce  upon  fools 
and  madmen  the  necessity  of  ac<}aicscenco  by 
minorities  in  the  decision  of  majorities.  The 
President  tells  the  frantic  portion  of  his  fellow- 
conntrymen  that  :*- 

"  There  is  no  alternative  for  continuing  the 
Government  but  acquiescence  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  a  case  will  se- 
cede rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  prece- 
dent which  in  tarn  will  ruin  and  divide  them, 
for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from  them 
whenever  a  majority  reFases  to  be  controlled  by 
such  a  m inority .  For  instance,  why  may  not  any 
portion  of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year  or  two 
nence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  por> 
tions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to  secede 
from  it  ?    All  who  cherish  disnnion  sentiments 


are  now  being  edncated  to  the  exact  temper  of 
doing  this." 

The  force  of  this  simple  reasoning  will  be 
seen  by  fM  lanatics  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
daring  their  lucid  intervals,  if  they  have  any. 
It  may  even  be  hoped  that  some  of  them  may 
recover  the  use  of  their  reflecting  faculties  so  far 
as  to  be  enabled  to  follow  out  President  Lin- 
coln's aignment,  and  their  own  folly,  into  ulti- 
mate consequences  and  condusions.  Then  they 
will  see  what  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of  Secession, 
for  it  is  not  qaiie  trae  that  there  is  no  end  to  Se- 
cession, and  the  end  of  Secession  will  be  for  the 
Secessionists  an  end  of  everv  thing.  Seceders 
will  go  on  seceding  and  subseccding,  uniil  at 
last  every  citizen  will  secede  from  every  other 
citizen,  and  each  individual  will  be  a  80Tcreig;n 
state  in  himself,  self-government  personified,  a 
walking  aatonomy,  a  lone  star,  doing  badness 
and  supporting  itself  off  its  own  hook.<— Piindb. 
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From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
EARTH  AND  SUN. 

Two  clocks  were  once  placed  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  one  of  them  being  set  go- 
ing and  the  other  not.    After  a  time  it  was 
observed  that  the  pendulum  of  the  latter  was 
also  in  fuU  swing,  and  the  clock  ticking  like 
its  neighbor.    The  clock  was  intentionally 
stopped,  but  after  a  few  hours  it  was  ob- 
served again  in  action.    The  pendulums,  in 
fact,  of  both  clocks  had  been  of  the  same 
length  and  oscillated  in  exactly  equal  times ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  impulses  of 
the  moving  pendulum,  transmitted  through 
the  air  and  solids  which  intervened  between 
the  clocks,  so  accumulated  as  to  set  the  sec- 
ond pendulum  in  motion.    Had  the  one  pen- 
dulum been  slightly  shorter  than  the  other 
the  same  accumulation  could  not  have  taken 
place.    It  is  just  the  case  of  a  boy  upon  a 
swing ;  by  properly  timing  his  impulses  he 
can  augment  the  amplitude  of  his  oscilla- 
tions.   Precisely  on  the  same  principle,  a 
stretched  string  is  able  to  respond  to  a  cer- 
tain note.    The  aerial  waves  by  which  the 
note  is  transmitted  strike  upon  the  string, 
and  if  the  rate  of  oscillation  of  the  latter 
coincide  with  the  recurrence  of  the  waves 
there  is  finally  such  an  accumulation  of  small 
impulses  that  the  second  string  is  actually 
rendered  sonorous.  Everybody  has  observed 
how  one  window-pane  responds  to  notes  of 
a  certain  pitch,  while  other  panes  remain  si- 
lent.   This  is  also  a  case  of  isochronism  be- 
tween the  vibrations  which  the  window-pane 
easily  performs  and  those  of  the  air  which 
strikes  against  the  glass. 

And  from  the  particles  of  osdllating  air, 
which  are  concerned  in  the  propagation  of 
sound,  we  may  pass  to  the  particles  of  oscil- 
lating ether  which  are  concerned  in  the  prop- 
agation of  light  and  heat.  As  regards  light, 
the  principle  above  indicated  has  recently 
received  some  splendid  applications ;  and  to 
illustrate  these  was  in  pifft  the  object  of  a 
most  interesting  lecture  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe  before  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
March  1st.  It  has  been  long  known  that 
the  salts  of  certain  metals  impart  colors  to 
flames ;  and  on  t&is  propei^,  indeed,  many 
of  the  chromatic  effects  produced  in  theatres 
depend.  The  salts  of  copper,  for  eiample, 
color  a  flame  greeui  the  salts  of  strontium 


crimson,  the  salts  of  sodium  an  intense  yel* 
low,  and  so  of  other  salts.  Common  salt, 
for  example,  when  thrown  into  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  burning  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter, which  flame  itself  possesses  scarcely  a 
trace  of  color,  at  once  makes  it  a  vivid  yel- 
low ;  and  the  purity  of  the  color  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  hues  of  the  most  bril- 
liant flowers  or  tissues,  the  tint  of  the  rose, 
or  of  the  lips— all  colors,  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  yellow-Klisappear  from  bodies 
illuminated  wholly  by  this  light.  A  human 
face  thus  shone  upon  is  the  most  ghastly  ob- 
ject imaginable.  By  making  use  of  a  series 
of  flames  which  of  themselves  possessed  lit- 
tle or  no  color.  Professor  Boscoe  showed,  in 
a  striking  manner,  how  these  flames  were 
affected  by  the  introduction  into  them  of 
various  metallic  salts.  Some  were  turned 
purple,  others  violet,  others  green,  others 
red,  others  yellow^  and  others  purple  and 
crimson. 

But  the  color  is  but  a  rough  indication  of 
the  real  state  of  the  flame.  To  know  the 
true  character  of  the  rays  emitted,  we  must 
resort  to  prismatic  analysis.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  flame  colored  by  common  salt. 
We  know  that  the  light  of  an  ordinary  can- 
dle, the  lime-light— the  light,  in  fact,  emitted 
by  any  solid  brought  to  a  high  state  of  in- 
candescence—gives us,  when  analyzed,  a 
cofUinuoua  spectrum,  composed  of  the  seven 
so-called  prismatic  colors.  But  the  spec- 
trum of  the  sodium  light  consists  of  a  single 
vivid  yellow  band.  The  light  emits  rays  of 
a  specific  refrangibiHty  only ;  namely,  such 
as  are  competent  to  produce  the  sensation 
of  yellow.  Other  metals,  when  volatilized 
by  heat,  produce  other  bands— 4ome  two, 
others  several.  Strontium,  for  example, 
gives  us  a  series  of  bands  at  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum,  and  also  a  very  brilliant  band 
in  the  blue.  Each  metal,  in  short,  emits 
one  or  more  groups  of  rays  of  definite  re- 
frangibilities,  between  which  gaps  occur, 
whidi  indicate  that  the  volatilized  metals 
are  incompetent  to  emit  rays  of  the  refran- 
gibiHty necessary  to  fill  those  gaps.  To 
take  a  comparison  from  sound.  The  lime- 
light, or  that  of  any  solid  raised  to  a  state 
of  incandescence,  resembles  an  orchestra 
which  sends  forUi  notes  of  every  possible 
pitch,  whereas  the  light  emitted  by  a  volatH-' 
ized  metal,  resembles  an  orchestra  in  which 
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the  instrnments  or  Toices  conrist  of  a  finite 
BUinber  of  groups,  each  of  which  emits  notes 
of  a  single  pitch  only. 

No  matter  where  or  how  a  metal  may  be 
concealed,  no  matter  what  the  compound 
may  be  in  which  it  is  disguised,  the  rays 
which  it  emits,  when  the  substance  which 
contains  it  is  volatilized,  are  perfectly  con- 
stant. No  matter  where  we  meet  sodium, 
whether  in  culinary  salts,  or  in  Glauber 
•alts,  or  in  any  other  of  the  many  combina- 
tions into  which  it  enters,  we  haye^ilways 
our  bright  yellow  band.  So  also  of  the 
other  metals^-erery  one  of  them  has  a  dis- 
tinct band,  or  series  of  bands,  which  never 
alter,  and  which  are  perfectly  characteristic 
of  the  metal.  This  has  been  proved  by  Bun- 
sen  and  Kirchoff,  the  former  a  chemist,  the 
latter  a  natural  philosopher — ^two  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  present  age  in 
their  respective  lines  of  research*  Having 
proved  this  constancy  of  the  metals  through- 
out a  large  range,  these  excellent  investiga- 
tors noticed  a  series  of  bands  which  were 
not  produced  by  any  of  the  known  metals. 
They  were  not  the  men  to  indulge  in  a  rash 
prediction ;  still  they  did  predict  that  the 
earth's  crust  contained  a  metal  which  human 
eye  had  never  seen  nor  human  finger  felt 
^ey  set  to  work,  and  found  the  substance. 
Professor  Roscoe  exhibited  a  quantity  of  one 
of  the  compounds  of  this  metal,  about  the 
fifth  part  of  a  small  thimbleful.  It  had 
been  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  four  tons 
of  mineral  water.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  labor  which  natural  philosophers  bestow 
upon  the  truths  they  follow.  Bunsen  and 
Kirchoff  have  quite  recently  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  second  metal  by  the  same 
means  of  analysis.  The  quantities  of  mat- 
ter which  may  thus  be  rendered  evident  are 
of  inconceivable  smallness.  A  fraction  of 
the  millionth  of  a  grain  declares  its  presence 
by  indications  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  air 
we  breathe  is  thus  proved  to  be  full  of  sub- 
stances of  the  existence  of  which  in  our  at- 
mosphere we  had  some  time  ago  no  notion ; 
and  bodies  which  have  been  hitherto  re- 
garded as  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  are 
shown  to  be  almost  everywhere  present  in 
minute  quantities.  Here  also  is  a  mode  of 
analysis  placed  within  reach  of  the  medical 
man  which  tells  him  infinitely  more  than  he 
previously  could  know  regarding  the  sub- 
stances which  his  patients  inhale  day  by  day. 


In  feet,  the  issues  of  these  discoveries  axe 
incalculable.  But  not  only  do  they  shed 
i  light  upon  terrestrial  things ;  by  their  means 
'  we  are  also  enabled  to  extend  our  inquiries 
beyond  our  planet's  verge,  and  investigate 
the  character  of  the  substances  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  sun  and  stars. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  solar 
spectrum  was  intersected  by  shaded  lines  of 
lacking  light,  called  Fraunhofer's  lines,  from 
the  man  who  first  thoroughly  investigated 
them.  They  are  invariable  in  position  and 
appearance;  they  occur  in  solar  light  and 
in  all  the  derivatives  of  solar  light — ^in  the 
light  of  moons  and  planets.  They  have 
been  of  infinite  use  in  optical  investigations. 
When,  for  example,  the  philosopher  in  this 
country  wishes  to  speak  to  his  brother  on 
the  Continent,  or  at  the  Antipodes,  of  light 
of  a  certain  color  or  refirangibility,  he  defines 
it  with  mathematical  precision  by  reference 
to  one  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum. These  lines  of  Fraunhofer  indicate 
that  certain  rays  are  always  fiiiling  in  the 
light  which  reaches  us  firom  the  sun— such 
rays  being  not  at  all  emitted,  or  else  some- 
how extinguished  in  their  passage  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth. 

What  is  the  true  cause  of  the  absence  of 
the  particular  rays  P  Let  us  experiment  and 
reason  cautiously.  We  take  a  fiame  colored 
yellow  by  sodium,  and  behind  it  we  place 
the  hi  more  intense  Drummond-light.  Let 
the  beams  from  both  pass  through  the  same 
slit,  and  let  the  light  issuing  from  this  slit 
be  decomposed  by  a  prism.  We  have  here 
the  rays  of  the  Drummond-light  passing 
through  the  sodium  fiame,  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  their  colored  components.  The 
following  remarkable  fiatct  at  once  reveals  it- 
self. The  spectrum  of  the  lime-light  is  no 
longer  continuous,  but  a  dark  line  is  found 
drawn  across  it  exactly  in  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  bright  band  of  the  sodium  flame. 
Quench  the  lime-light,  and  the  bright  yel- 
low band  appears  on  the  spot  where  a  mo- 
ment before  was  a  dark  line.  This  line  is 
really  only  dark  by  contrast  with  the  adja- 
cent  brightness—the  sodium  flame,  in  fact, 
has  stopped  that  precise  raytof  the  lime-light 
which  it  is  itself  capable  of  emitting.  Ex- 
actly as  a  pendulum  absorbs  the  vibrations 
of  another  of  the  same  length,  and  disperses 
the  motion  thus  acquired  on  all  sides,  so  the 
atoms  of  the  sodium  flame  have  taken  up 
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tbose  vibrations  of  the  lime-light  which  are 
isochronous  with  their  own,  and  thus  pre- 
vented them  from  going  straight  on  to  their 
original  destination.  Let  the  same  experi- 
ment be  made  with  the  flames  of  the  other 
metals ;  in  all  cases  where  the  intense  rays 
of  the  lime-light  are  sent  through  a  flame, 
those  precise  rays  of  the  former  are  ab- 
sorbed which  the  latter  are  capable  of  emit- 
ting ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  greater  intensity 
of  the  lime-light,  the  lines  which  appear 
bright  when  the  flame  alone  is  examined  ap- 
pear dark  when  both  are  experimented  with. 
Do,  then,  the  dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer  in 
the  solar  spectrum  coincide  with  the  bright 
lines  produced  by  any  of  our  metals  P  They 
do.  In  a  small  space  of  the  spectrum  Kir- 
choff  has  already  mapped  seventy  lines  which 
correspond  to  a  mathematical  nicety  with 
the  bands  of  terrestrial  metals.  Fraunhof- 
er's  lines  are,  in  fact,  produced  when  the 
lime-light  is  caused  to  shine  through  the 
flames  of  these  metals.    There  is  absolutely 


no  difference  between  them.  Now  the  lines 
are  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  metals, 
and  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  the  sun  is 
thus  reduced  to  demonstration.  The  sun, 
in  fact,  possesses  a  luminous  atmosphere 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  solid 
nucleus  as  the  sheet  of  flame  does  to  the 
solid  lime-light.  And  those  lines  that  we 
observe  in  the  solar  spectrum  indicate  ex- 
actly the  positions  of  those  rays  which  the 
solar  atmosphere  itself  would  exhibit  as 
bright  bands,  if  there  were  no  intense  nu- 
cleus behind  it.  The  conclusiveness  of  the 
reasoning  here,  and  the  real  grandeur  of 
these  discoveries,  will  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  disci-* 
plined  by  such  studies.  But  even  the  gen- 
eral reader  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in 
such  splendid  *  intellectual  achievements. 
Surely,  the  man  of  science  has  just  reason  to 
be  content  with  a  vocation  which  secures  to 
him  and  to  humanity  such  noble  results. 


Concentrated  Essence  or  the  Milk  of 
IIUM AN  Kindness. — An  ingenuous  appeal  to  the 
agedf  and  persona  about  to  die,  or  tired  of  life. — 
Many  who  nro  on  tho  point  of  leaving  this  world, 
or  havo  lost  thoir  relish  for  its  pleasures,  are 
ncyerthcless  blest  with  tho  moans  of  conferring 
on  others  that  earthly  happiness  which  they 
themselves  must  soon  relinquish,  or  are  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying.  Such  are  too  often  in  the  habit 
of  seeking;  unattainable  gratification  in  the  exer- 
cise of  bcnevolcnco  by  distributing  largo  sums  of 
money  in  small  donations  amongst  the  poor. 
The  munilicenco  which  is  thus  spread  over  a 
multitude  of  objects  is  so  attenuated  that  by 
each  of  its  recipients  it  is  scarcely  felt.  Tho 
charitable  donor  thus  fails  to  obtain  the  exquisite 
satiflfactiun  of  reflecting  that  he  has  gladdened 
tho  heart  of  a  fellow-creature.  His  bounty  is  as 
it  were  a  lonf,  vainly  dispersed  in  crumbs  among 
a  famisliiiii;  crowd,  instead  of  being  effectually 
applied  to  ivlicvc  tho  hunger  of  one  starving 
sutFcrcr.  Those  who  are  desirous  really  to  taste 
the  luxury  of  doing  good  should  concentrate 
their  );erier(»ity  on  particular  persons.  An  op> 
portunity  is  now  offered  to  all  who  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  (;cnuino  article.  A  healthy  young 
man,  with  a  large  appetite  of  every  kind,  is  well- 
nigh  destitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  any 
one  pleasure.    In  order  to  subsist,  it  is  neces- 


sary for  him  to  work  hard,  which  he  very  much 
dislikes,  and  to  com  a  precarious  and  scanty 
living  by  anxious  labor.  He  is,  in  short,  in 
want  of  a  large  and  independent  income.  Oh, 
if  he  only  had  that  how  happy  ho  would  be ! 
and  though  at  present  neccssarify  an  unmarried 
man,  ho  would  very  soon  have  a  wife  and  per- 
haps ten  children,  whom,  as  well  as  himself,  a 
certain  affluence  would  render  happy. 

Let  the  wealthy  who  derive  no  enjoyment 
from  their  own.  riches,  only  think  of  the  bliss 
which  it  is  in  their  power  to  confer  on  this  young 
man.  Let  them  consider  how  much  more  sen- 
si  bfo  an  amount  of  blessing  they  would  impart 
by  bestowing  all  their  charity  on  him,  than  they 
can  dispense  by  frittering  it  away  upon  a  host 
of  others.  How  much  better  to  give  him  a 
large  sum  of  money  than  to  squander  it  on 
schools  and  institutions  ?  It  is  in  the  power  of 
ovcry  one,  however  humble,  to  contribute  to  his 
felicity,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  cherish  the 
pleasing  assurance  of  having  performed  an  act 
of  efficacious  kindness.  Tho  smallest  contribu- 
tions will  bo  thankfully  received;  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  farthings  would  insure  tho  object  so 
comcstly  sought  by  this  young  man.  Subscrip- 
tions, legacies,  etc.,  to  bo  sent  to  tho  Office,  8.5, 
Fleet  Srcet ;  at  which  application  may  bo  made 
by  any  party  or  parties  desiring  to  adopt  an 
licir. — Punch, 
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MABION  BROWN'S  LAMENT. 

[Foanded  on  the  story  told  of  ClaTerboaae, 
wbo,  when  he  had  shot  her  husband  asked  mock- 
ioglj,  "  What  think  yon  now  of  your  braw  good- 

** '  Wbat  think  yon  now  of  your  bimw  good- 
man?' 
Ah  I  woe  is  me  I 
My  heart  was  high  when  I  began. 
My  heart  was  high  and  my  answer  nm, 
'  More  than  ever  he  Is  to  me.' 

**  Mickle  thought  I  of  my  bridegroom  brave. 
Ah !  woe  is  me  I 
Mickle  I  thought  of  him  doace  and  grarei 
When  he  waled  me  out  among  the  lave. 
Me  a  poor  maiden  his  wire  to  be. 

"  Bat  there  on  the  greensward  lying  dead. 

Ah  !  woe  is  me  ! 
-  As  I  laid  on  my  lap  his  noble  head. 
And  kissed  the  lips  that  for  Jesns  bled. 

More  than  ever  he  was  to  me. 

"  My  heart  waa  high  when  I  began. 
Ah  1  woe  is  me  1 
I  was  so  proud  of  my  brave  goodman. 
Never  a  tear  from  my  eyelids  ran, 
Altho'  they  stood  in  my  o'e. 

**  But  when  I  laid  him  on  his  bed. 

Ah  f  woe  is  me  ! 
And  spread  the  face-cloth  over  his  head, 
And  sat  me  down  beside  my  dead, 

Oh,  but  my  heart  grew  sair  in  me. 

"  And  aye  as  I  lookt  at  the  empty  chair. 
An  !  woe  is  me  I 
And  the  Book  that  he  left  lying  open  there, 
And  the  text  that  bade  me  cast  my  care 
On  the  Father  of  all  that  cared  for  me. 

"  And  aye  as  my  Mary,  and  little  Will, 

Ah  I  woe  is  me  1 
Whispered, '  Father  is  sleeping  still, 
And  nush  1  for  Minnie  is  wearv  and  ill,' 

My  heart  was  like  to  break  in  me. 

"  It's  well  for  men  to  bo  heroes  grand  I  * 

Ah  !  woo  is  me ! 
But  a  woman'8  hearth  is  her  country,  and 
A  desolate  home  is  n  desolate  land ; 
And  he  was  all  the  world  to  me."- 

—Duhop's  Walk,  By  OrwdL 


A  LITTLE  WHILE. 

Bbt05D  the  smiling  and  the  weeping, 

I  shall  Ik!  soon  : 
Beyond  the  waking  and  the  sleeping, 
Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest  and  home ! 
Sweet  home ! 
Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 


Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  ISidingy 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading. 
Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Ix>ve,  rest  and  home  1 
Sweet  home ! 
Lord,  tarry  not,  bat  come. 

Beyond  the  rising  and  the  sflttiog^ 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fretting, 
Beyond  remembering  and  forgetting, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest  and  home  I 
Sweet  home  I 
Lord,  tarry  not,  bat  come. 

Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meetings 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greetings 
Beyond  the  pulse's  fever  bea2ng, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest  and  home ! 
Sweet  home  I 
Lord,  tany  not,  bat  come. 

Beyond  the  frost-chain  and  the  fever, 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  rock-waste  and  the  river. 
Beyond  the  ever  and  the  never, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest  and  home  I 
Sweet  home ! 
Lord,  tany  not,  bat  come. 

BbT.  Db.  B0K.4X. 


BITTERNESS. 

Wb  sat  among  the  ripe  wheat  sheaves; 

The  western  skies  were  golden  red : 
We  had  a  book ;  we  turned  the  leaves ; 

But  not  a  word  we  said. 

A  sudden  lull ;  a  thrilling  panse ; 

We  seemed  at  once  one  thought  to  have. 
Wo  little  could  divine  the  cause 

That  such  a  moment  gave. 

A  minute  that  comes  once  and  goes ; 

That  must  bo  snatched  at  once  or  lost : 
O  foolish  heart ! — but  something  rose 

In  me.    Oar  Fate  was  crossed. 

We  rose  up  from  the  shining  sheaf; 

We  looked  back  at  the  setting  sun ; 
We  scarcelv  spoke ;  we  seemed  to  grieve 

The  golden  day  was  done. 

And  on  the  morrow  I  was  gone.. 

Who  could  not  speak  for  paltry  fear. 
The  morrows  will  go  gliding  on. 
And  we  find  each  a  bitter  one. 

Nor  meet  for  many  a  year. 

— CAamAers't  JowmaL 
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"  WHAT    THE    HAND    FINDETH    TO    DO." 


THE  FLAG  OF   FORT   SUMTKR. 

We  have  humbled   the  fla^  of  tho  United 
States."  — Gov.  Pickens, 

Odr  banner  humbled  ! — when  it  flew 
Above  the  band  that  fouf^ht  so  well, 

And  not  till  hope's  last  ray  withdrew, 
Before  the  traitor's  cannon  fell !  , 

No!  Anderson  !  with  loud  acclaim. 

We  hail  thee  hero  of  the  hour, 
When  circling  batteries  poured  their  flame, 

Against  thy  solitary  tower. 

Stood  Lacediemon  then  less  proud. 
When  her  three  hundred  heroes  slain. 

No  rond  but  o'er  their  breasts,  allowed 
To  Xerxes  and  his  servile  train  ? 

Or  does  New  England  blush  to  show 
Yon  hill,  though  victory  crowned  it  not, — 

Though  Warren  fell  before  the  foe, 
And  Putnam  left  the  bloody  spot  ? 

The  voices  of  earth's  noblest  fields 
With  the  deep  voice  within  unite^ 

'Tis  not  success  true  honor  yields, 
But  faithful  courage  for  the  right. 

Keep,  then,  proud  foe,  the  crumbled  tower. 
From  those  brave  few  by  thousands  torn, 

But  keep  in  silence,  lest  the  hour 

Should  come  for  vengeance  on  your  scorn. 

Yet  I  could  weep ;  for  whore  ye  stand. 
In  friendly  converse  have  I  stood ; 

And  claspea,  perchance,  full  many  a  hand, 
Now  armed  to  shed  a  brother's  blood. 

O  God  of  Justice !  smile  once  more 

Upon  our  flag's  victorious  path ; 
And  when  a  stern,  short  strife  is  o'er. 
Bid  mercy  triumph  over  wrath  1 
Dorchester,  April  20th,  1861 .  S.  G.  B. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


»*WHAT  THE  HAND  FINDETH  TO   DO." 

Mt  true  love  laid  her  hand  on  mine. 

Her  soft  and  gentle  hand, 
'Twas  like  a  wreath  of  purest  snow 

Upon  the  embrowned  land. 

As  white  it  was  as  snow  new  fallen. 

Like  snow  witliout  its  chill ; 
And  tlic  blue  veins  marbled  it  sweetly  o'er, 
•  But  left  it  snowlike  still. 

I  looked  at  her  hand,  so  white  and  soft ; 

At  my  own,  so  brown  and  hard : 
"  This  is  for  strife  and  toil,"  I  said  ; 

"  And  that  for  love  and  reward. 

"  This  is  to  keep  the  wolf  of  Want 
Away  from  tho  hearth  of  home ; 

And  tliis  to  welcome  me  tenderly. 
When  back  to  that  hearth  I  come. 

"  This  is  to  labor  with  tireless  nerves, 

Perchance  nt  tasks  that  soil ; 
And  this  to  greet  with  a  loving  clasp 

The  palm  that  is  rough  with  toil. 


"  This  is  to  win  through  rock  and  wood 
A  way,  where  way  seemed  none  ; 

And  this  to  chafe  the  poor  proud  limbs 
That  droop  when  the  goal  is  won. 

"  This. is  to  grasp  in  the  world's  long  fight 
The  weapons  that  men  must  wield ; 

And  this  to  bind  up  the  aching  wounds 
Ta'en  on  the  well-fought  field. 

"  This  is  to  put  forth  all  its  streni^h 
In  Earth's  rough  tasks  and  strife; 

And  this  to  kindle  the  sweet  love-fires 
That  brighten  the  march  of  life. 

"  For  labor,  and  sweat,  and  scars  is  this ; 

And  this  to  scatter  round 
The  fiowers  of  beauty,  and  love,  and  hope. 

On  Home's  enchanted  ground. 

"  I  would  these  fingers,  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
Might  a  giant's  strength  command. 

To  toil  for  and  guard  thee  worthily — 
But  Love  will  strengthen  my  hand. 

"  And  if  ever  its  weakness  o'ercome  its  will. 
And  it  fail  in  its  toilsome  part,  • 

The  fate  that  disables  my  fainting  hand. 
As  surely  will  still  my  heart." 

— Chambers's  Journal* 


LET  HIM  PASS  ME  SCORNFUL  BY. 

Let  him  pa<;8  me  scornful  by. 

What  care  I  ? 
To  look  as  cold,  I  can  try. 
So  for  looks — whai  care  I  ? 

The  pangs  I  feel  he  shall  not  know ; 

Nor  sigh,  nor  tear  my  love  shall  show. 

Another  heart  he  may  woo ; 

What  care  I  ? 
He  may  court,  and  wed  her  too. 
That  he  may — What  care  II 
So  that  my  grief  he  doth  not  know, 
Until  in  death  my  love  I  show. 

Then  he  may  his  error  find-; 

What  care  I? 
Wish  he  had  not  been  so  blind ; 
Hopeless  wish — What  care  I  ? 
Though  peace  and  rest  no  more  I  know, 
A  broken  heart  his  grief  shall  show. 
— *'  Songs  of  Labor,"  by  John  Plummer, 


INSCRIPTION  FOR   A   SPRING. 

• 

Whoe'kr  thou  art  that  stay'st  to  quaff 

The  streams  that  here  from  caverns  dim 
Arise  to  fill  thy  cup,  and  laugh 

In  sparking'beaas  about  the  brim, 
In  all  thy  thoughts  and  words  as  pure 

As  these  sweet  waters  mayst  thou  be. 
To  all  thy  friends  as  firm  and  sure. 

As  prompt  in  all  thy  charity. 

— Chambers* B  Journal, 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
VOLTAIBE»S  ROMANCES  AND  THEIR 

MORAL. 

VoHairc^s  Romances  and  Novds.    Romans 
de  Voltaire. 

In  Goldsmith's  story/  our  great  lexicog- 
rapher is  represented  as  a  candidate  for  a 
place  in  the  chariot  of  Fame,  which  he  claims 
by  virtue  of  the  ponderous  Dictionary  he 
bears  under  his  arm.  He  is  informed,  much 
to  his  surprise,  that  Fame  cares  nothing  for 
his  magnum  opv^t  and  intends  to  assign  him 
a  place  among  those  she  honors  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  little  romance  he  thought  too 
trifling  even  to  put  forward.  Whether 
right  or  wrong  as  regarded  Johnson,  the  fa- 
ble will  apply  to  many  eminent  literary  men 
who,  laboring  hard  to  overtake  Fame  in  one 
way,  were  surprised  to  find  her  coming  to 
meet  them  in  a  direction  entirely  unexpected. 
On  what  4oes  the  renown  of  Voltaire  mainly 
rest  P  The  vast  philosophical  dictionary  has 
made  but  little  mark  upon  the  intellect  of 
Europe.  The  *'  Henriade  "  is  looked  upon 
very  much  as  people  think  of  a  college  prize 
poem.  The  nations  which  possess  a  Shak- 
apeare,  a  Schiller,  an  Alfieri,  can  scarcely 
warm  into  enthusiasm  even  over  "  Zaire ; " 
and  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  "  Orphan  of 
China  "  without  a  sensation  of  the  ludicrous 
at  the  petit  maitre  love-making  of  the  great 
Tartar  conqueror.  Even  Voltaire  the  clear 
and  vivid  historian  is  quite  overshadowed 
by  Voltaire  the  satirist  and  the  wit.  Of 
that  latter  being,  the  best  and  most  char- 
acteristic memorials  possessed  by  posterity 
are  the  fantastic,  humorous  nottvdlettes  and 
satirical  fables  known  as  his  romances.  A 
man's  true  nature,  says  Goethe,  is  best  di- 
vined by  observing  what  he  ridicules.  In 
these  romances  we  can  study  Voltaire's  real 
nature ;  for  in  them  we  have  set  before  us 
all  he  thought  ridiculous  in  society  around 
him  and  in  the  general  systems  of  the  world* 
In  them  he  is  not  playing  the  philosopher 
or  toiling  to  be  an  epic  poet.  In  them  we 
can  discern  him  free  of  the  personal  weak- 
nesses with  which  feeble  health,  much  flat- 
tery, self-created  vexations,  and  the  injudi- 
cious humorings  of  friends,  crusted  over  his 
better  nature.  A  man  who  thoroughly  and 
fairly  studied  these  little  stories  would  prob- 
ably lay  them  down  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  real  nature  and  genius  of  Voltaire 
than  was  acquired  by  Frederick  of  Frussiai 


by  Madame  du  Chatelet,  or  by  Madame 
Denis. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  development 
of  Voltaire's  special  gifts  that  he  should 
have  been  proclaimed,  because  of  a  few  bold 
utterances,  a  prophet  by  one  party  of  listen- 
ers, and  a  blasphemer  by  another.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  true  appreciation  of  his 
genius,  that  so  many  people  still  persist  in 
regarding  him  as  an  audacious  infidel  phi- 
losopher, or  a  great  progressive  sage.  The 
truth  is,  that  nature,  character,  and  circum- 
stances quite  disqualified  Voltaire  from  be- 
coming what  can  with  any  propriety  be 
termed  a  philosopher  of  any  kind.  He  was 
unable  to  take  a  large  and  general  view  of 
most  subjects ;  to  balance  the  good  and  the 
evil ;  to  discern  how  much  of  either  was  ac- 
cidental to  a  system,  and  how  much  was  in- 
herent and  ineradicable;  to  trace  out  pa- 
tiently the  connection  of  effect  with  cause. 
Voltaire's  was  what  Condorcet  correctly 
termed  an  impatient  spirit.  The  absurdities 
or  the  defects  of  any  thing  actuaUy  coming 
under  his  own  notice,  Voltaire  could  expose 
to  ridicule  and  contempt  as  no  man  else 
could.  If  a  system  had  a  weak  point,  Vol- 
taire could  in  the  fewest  possible  words  place 
its  weakness  in  the  most  ludicrous  light. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  whose  opinion  of  the 
general  character  of  the  system  should  have 
been  accepted  unconditionally  by  any  one. 
Few  men  of  his  day  were  less  qualified  to 
judge  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  religion ; 
but  no  man  could  so  effectively  expose  the 
errors  and  inconsistencies  into  which  the 
professing  Christians  plunged  when  they  set 
up  their  own  self-conceit  and  prejudice  as 
the  interpreter  and  standard  of  Christian 
doctrines.  It  is  amazing  to  observe  the 
dread  and  horror  with  which  many  people 
even  still  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  Vol- 
taire's writings.  Supposing  him  to  have 
been  an  anti-Christian,  a  more  harmless  op- 
ponent Christianity  has  seldom  encountered. 
That  man  must  in  our  days  indeed  be  sim- 
ple whose  Christian  faith  could  be  aflfected 
in  the  slightest  by  the  keenest  of  Voltaire's 
arguments.  Even  where  Voltaire  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  truth,  he  frequently  failed 
to  take  a  tenable  position  in  its  favor.  He 
founded  a  variety  of  arguments  against 
popery  upon  the  contrast  between  the  per- 
sonal immortality  of  many  popes  and  their 
supposed   spiritual   infallibility.     But  hs 
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seemed  to  forget  that  Boman  Catholics  do  immortal — ^keen  and  fresh  as  ever,  although 
not  claim  personal  infallibility  for  a  pope  the  grieyance  and  the  folly  have  long  passed 
acting  merely  as  an  individual ;  and  that  away.  One  popular  idea  of  Voltaire  is  that 
Boman  Catholic  doctrines,  true  or  false,  are  of  a  mere  scoffer  at  sacred  things,  a  ribald 
no  more  affected  by  the  blunders  or  the  reviler  of  the  best  human  sentiments.  An- 
orimes  of  a  single  pope  than  the  truths  of  other  common  notion  of  him  is  that  of  a 
any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  hu-  cold  sceptic,  who  subjected  every  thing  to 
man  errors  of  David.  Voltaire  is  generally  the  test  of  a  narrow  reasoning  process ;  a 
as  weak  in  his  theological  arguments  as  in  man  who  cared  nothing  personally  either  for 
bis  famous  explanation  of  the  vestiges  of  good  or  evil ;  who  was  all  brain  and  no 
shelly  formations  found  in  the  Alps,  by  the  '  heart.  If  these  romances  fairly  reflect  the 
hypothesis  of  pilgrims  having  let  fall  their  real  nature  of  Voltaire,  they  exhibit  the 
cockleshells  while  crossing  the  Great  St.  character  of  a  very  warm-hearted,  sensitive, 
Bernard.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  many  undiscriminating  man,  who  sickened  over 
people  even  still  fall  into  the  unspeakahle  human  suffering  and  human  persecution, 
absurdity  of  regarding  Voltaire  as  an  athe-  '  and  who  employed,  with  an  almost  reckless 
ist,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  some  of  prodigality,  against  the  enemies  he  hated 
the  only  serious  and  dreary  passages  in  his  most,  the  instinctive  weapon  of  wit  which 
satires  are  those  which  he  devotes  to  the  su-  served  him  best. 

perfluous  labor  of  demonstrating  the  irra-  j  As  mere  stories,  these  romances  have 
tionality  of  atheism.  Indeed,  Voltaire  all  little  value.  No  reader  can  be  warmed  into 
but  detested  atheists,  and  firmly  believed  he  any  interest  by  their  personages  or  their  in- 
had  himself  given  to  the  world  some  splen-  cidents.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  forget 
did  confutations  of  their  errors.  Unfortu-  ^  that  Voltaire  is  speaking  to  him,  and  not 
nately,  the  individual  who  set  up  for  an  theprincessof  Babylon,  or  the  luckless  Can- 
atheist  must  have  been  a  very  dull  person-  dide.  No  child  could  care  to  read  them, 
age  indeed  if  he  could  not  answer  some  of  .  The  very  simplest  student  of  fairy-tale  lit- 
the  arguments  which  Voltaire  pompously  erature  could  not  be  deceived  into  believing 
parades  for  his  confusion  in  the  dialogue  be-  that  they  breathed  the  genuine  atmosphere 
tween  the  pious  Englishman,  Freind,  and  of  the  East.  There  is  no  rich  coloring  in 
the  infidel  companion  of  the  youth  who  bears  them ;  no  heightening  of  beauty,  as  Mary 
the  peculiarly  British  prenomen  of  lenni.  Wortley  Montagu  said,  by  the  idea  of  pio- 
The  explanation  is,  that  Voltaire  reaUy  felt  fusion  }  very  little  simple  pathos ;  scarcely 
little  interest  in  abstract  truths  of  any  kind,  a  gleam  of  hearty,  exhilarating  good-humor. 
A  genuine  human  grievance,  a  downright  Some  one  said  no  pure  mind  could  under- 
human  folly,  quickened  him  into  intense  ani-  stand  them.  Taken  in  its  literal  meaning, 
mation ;  but  he  had  not  a  nature  which  sym-  the  criticism  was  entirely  unjust ;  but  it  was 
pathized  much  with  the  mere  maintenance  very  correct  indeed,  if  it  merely  meant  to 
of  principle.  His  genius  was  altogether  of  signify  that  no  one,  ignorant  of  the  evil 
the  partisan  order.  He  did  not  much  trouble  ways  of  the  world  in  Voltaire's  age,  could 
himself  by  a  laborious  investigation  of  both  appreciate  or  even  comprehend  them.  They 
sides  of  a  question ;  but  where  his  instinct  are  simply  the  satirical  hooks  on  which  Vol- 
led  him  right,  he  could  hit  with  a  keen  force  taire  gibbeted,  for  exposure  to  the  world  and 
which  philosophy  alone  could  never  master. '  posterity,  aU  the  evUs  of  human  origin  which 
All  his  interests  were  thoroughly  human, '  he  saw  crushing  down  humanity  in  France, 
thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  the  movements  His  satire  is  often  too  comprehensive  and 
of  ordinary  life.  Many  of  his  philosophic  sweeping ;  often,  indeed,  entirely  unjust  in 
sayings,  and  dogmas,  which  were  received  its  personal  application.  Whatever  Vol- 
in  his  own  day  with  reverent  admiration  or  taire  did  »of  his  own  impulse,  he  did  ear- 
with  shouts  of  denunciation,  are  universally  '  nestly,  and  sometimes  extravagantly.  He 
recognized  now  as  the  mere  commonplaces  did  not  go  to  war  for  an  idea ;  he  embodied 
of  truth,  or  as  paradoxes  whose  extravagance  every  opponent,  and  hated  it  like  a  personal 
needs  no  refutation.  But  the  satirical  wit  enemy.  The  same  headlong  generosity  and 
which  he  brought  to  the  exposure  of  some  '  headlong  animosity  which  characterised  him 
actual  grievance  or  genuine  folly  remains  in  his  dealings  witii  individuals  entered  into 
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tiis  satirical  review  of  events  and  systems. 
Bight  or  wrong,  Voltaire  was  thoroughly 
practical,  and  when  he  touched  the  shield 
of  an  opponent,  hit  fiercely  and  straightfor- 
ward with  the  point  of  his  weapon.  What 
shortens  the  average  lives  of  Frenchmen? 
what  makes  men  poor,  aod  keeps  them  so  ? 
what  embitters  domestic  life  F  what  renders 
children  curses  instead  of  blessings  P  what 
stifles  free  thought  P  what  turns  philosophy 
to  a  sham  P— these  were  questions  with  which 
his  sympathies  tormented  Voltaire.  He 
thought  that  the  state  of  society  around  him 
gave  answers  to  many  of  them,  which  he  de- 
termined to  interpret  into  intelligible  lan- 
guage. The  satirical  romances  are  valuable 
because  they  contain  Voltaire's  explanations 
of  the  condition  of  France  in  his  day.  War, 
religion,  hypocrisy,  religious  intolerance, 
court  domination  and  court  intrigue,  super- 
ficial or  quack  philosophy,  idlers,  soldiers, 
and  priests — ^these  Voltaire  looked  upon  as 
the  national  evils  of  France ;  therefore  his 
romances  are  ;dmply  satires  directed  un- 
changingly and  perseveringly  against  all 
these  enemies.  But  for  the  never-failing 
wit  which  makes  the  dullest  theme  sparkle 
with  the  most  varying  lights,  they  would  be 
positively  monotonous,  so  uniform  is  their 
pervading  purpose. 

War  of  any  kind  seemed  to  Voltaire  a 
pure,  unmitigated  evil.  He  saw  nothing  in 
it  but  scenes  such  as  he  has  described  in 
**  Candide  " — slaughter  and  licentiousness, 
blazing  roofs  and  mangled  bodies.  Belig- 
ion  he  almost  invariably  identified  with  its 
professors,  as  Mr.  Bertram  in  Scott's  novel, 
could  only  think  of  the  king's  revenues  as 
embodied  in  the  persons  of  the  gnagers. 
Voltaire  looked  around  society,  and  saw  that 
bigotry  and  lazy  priests  were  common  there. 
He  heard  doctrines  of  the  most  savage  in- 
tolerance promulgated  as  if  they  were  gos- 
pel truths.  He  knew  that  men  and  women 
harmless,  industrious,  and  moral  people — 
had  been  turned  out  of  house  and  home  be- 
cause they  difiered  from  the  ruling  Church 
on  the  question  of  Transubstantiation,  or 
the  unqualified  supremacy  of  the  pope.  He 
had  spoken  with  those  who  could  tdlhim  of 
the  scenes  which  followed  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  saw  that  to  per- 
secute the  religious  opinions  of  others  was 
very>  often  accepted  as  an  atonement  for  per- 
sonal   xmmoraUty   and  izrdigion*     Alter 
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reading  one  of  Voltaire's  descriptions  of  a 
bigot  and  a  priest,  it  is  painful  to  have  to 
believe  that  in  many  instances  the  strength 
of  the  satire  lay  in  the  unexaggerated  cor- 
rectness of  its  application.  A  man  must  not 
be  charged  with  deliberate  impiety,  even  if 
he  sometimes  was  extravagant  in  his  scorn 
of  religious  teaching  which  their  own  expo- 
nents maintained  must  necessarily  conduct 
to  the  intolerance  they  practised.  Voltaire 
was  a  nervous  man,  with  a  keen  dread  of 
physical  pain.  He  quivered  all  over  at  the 
idea  of  bodily  torture.  He  saw  that  through- 
out the  course  of  history  one  point  of  re- 
semblance had  connected  almost  all  the 
great  religious  sects  of  the  world.  Each, 
in  its  day  of  power,  had,  at  some  time  or 
other,  endeavored  to  enforce  its  views  by 
the  infiiction  of  bodily  torture.  Voltaire] 
was  not  sufficiently  impartial  to  recognize 
the  factj  that  it  was  but  the  possession  of 
imlimited  power  by  arrogant  human  crea- 
tures which  had  led  to  the  employment  of 
such  modes  of  persecution.  A  man  of  feel- 
ing rather  than  of  reasoning  power,  it  was 
enough  for  him  to  see  that  in  France  there 
was  neither  happiness  nor  freedom;  that 
something  calling  itself  religion  presided  os- 
tensibly over  society,  and  represented  to  the 
world  the  Divine  Providence  as  a  kind  of 
exaggeration  of  the  character  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  was  sufficient  for  Voltaire  to  observe  this ; 
and,  gifted  with  the  most  powerful  weapon 
in  the  world,  he  used  it  like  a  partisan,  and 
not  like  a  philosopher. 

Voltaire  was  particularly  angry  with  some 
of  those  who  invented  consolations  for  men's 
misery.  He  flamed  up  especially  against 
those  who  endeavored  to  satisfy  unquiet 
minds  with  the  shallow  quibbles  which 
passed  for  optimism,  and  whose  whole  se- 
cret consisted  in  calling  a  disagreeable  thing 
by  a  fine  name.  The  Xisbon  earthquake, 
which  took  place  in  1765,  had,  no  one  needs 
to  be  told,  an  especial  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Voltaire.  It  seemed  to  him  that  such  a  ca- 
lamity utterly  confounded  the  self-satisfied 
dogmas  of  those  who  sought  to  philosophize 
a  beneficent  scheme  out  of  the  events  of  this 
world  alone,  without  reference  to  any  sup- 
plemental and  higher  state  of  being.  Well- 
meaning  persons  furnish  terrible  weapons 
to  a  man  like  Voltaire,  when  they  endeavor 
to  vindicate  God's  providence  by  ingenious 
arguments  about  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
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the  physical  and  human  good  directly  arising 
out  of  every  thing.  The  Lishon  earthquake 
taken  by  itself — and  Voltaire  would  not  take 
it  otherwise — ^appeared  to  him  a  mere  de- 
struction of  human  life,  an  uncompensated 
and  unconditioned  evil.  It  was  idle  to  tell 
Voltaire  that  the  earthquake  which  destroyed 
so  many  human  beings  must  be  regarded  as 
a  beneficent  process,  because  a  certain  con- 
dition of  physical  nature  or  of  society  de- 
manded a  purgation.  An  intellect  very 
much  below  that  of  Voltaire  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  such  an  argu- 
ment, or,  indeed,  of  any  argument  which 
takes  upon  itself  to  interpret  and  explain 
the  secrets  of  Providence.  Few  will  forget 
that,  in  the  town  of  Frankfort,  a  bright-eyed 
precocious  child  began  to  argue  himself  into 
infidelity  because  of  that  same  Lisbon  earth- 
quake. A  genius  of  a  more  exalted  and  po- 
etic kind  efiiaced  the  morbid  impressions 
drawn  out  of  this  calamity  more  readily 
firom  the  mind  of  Goethe  than  from  that  of 
Voltaire.  The  reasoning  of  Voltaire  upon 
this  and  kindred  subjects  is  not  indeed  a 
whit  better  than  that  of  the  moral  philoso- 
phers who  argued  against  him.  Taken  in 
Voltaire's  point  of  view,  a  single  twinge  of 
toothache  ought  as  distinctly  to  interfere 
with  the  belief  in  a  beneficent  Providence 
as  the  destruction  of  countless  lives  in  Lis- 
bon. If  we  accept  Voltaire's  reasoning,  that 
physical  suffering  caused  to  a  human  being 
is  nothing  but  evil,  and  that  a  beneficent 
Power  cannot  cause  or  tolerate  evil,  the  mo- 
mentary pang  of  a  single  individual  is  quite 
as  efiicacious  for  the  argument,  as  the  ruin 
of  a  city.  But  Voltaire's  reasonings  upon 
the  Lisbon  earthquake  explain,  in  great 
measure,  the  character  of  the  man,  and  ex- 
cuse much  that  seems  unmeasured  in  his 
satires.  He  looked  only  at  the  outside  or 
shell  of  every  thing,  and  weighed  all  ques- 
tions by  their  relation  to  man's  physical 
happiness.  Optimism  jarred  most  harshly 
against  Voltaire's  special  ways  of  thinking. 
The  romance  of  "  Candida  "  contains  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Pangloss  one  of  the  strongest, 
coarsest  caricatures  satiric  literature  can 
produce.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused 
at  the  whimsically  pertinacious  manner  in 
which  Pangloss  clings  to  his  philosophy,  de- 
spite of  all  external  shocks :  and  at  the  naive 
credulity  and  naive  scepticism  of  Candide, 
equally  absurd  when  he  believes  and  when 


he  doubts.  But  the  satire  is  extravagantlr 
overdone,  just  because  the  satirist  felt  his 
subject  warmly,  and  determined  to  draw  his 
caricature  in  such  thick  deep  lines  that  no 
one  could  fail  to  recognize  the  portrait.  The 
story,  too,  is  spun  out  beyond  all  reasonable 
endurance.  Candide's  travels  want  variety. 
Nobody  could  read  the  work  merely  as  a 
story :  and  a  satirical  tale,  whatever  its  mer- 
its, is  so  £ar  a  failure  if  it  cannot  be  admired 
for  its  mere  narrative.  "  Candide  "  cannot 
be  read  as  people  read"  Gulliver's  Travels," 
or  "  Gil  Bias."  It  entirely  lacks  warm  de- 
scriptive power,  and  shows  little  skill  in  the 
delineation  of  character.  No  man  had  a 
keener  eye  for  human  whims,  weaknesses, 
and  follies  than  the  satirist  of  Cirey :  but 
while  he  could  set  these  off  in  the  most  lu- 
dicrous light,  Voltaire  could  not  draw  a  full 
individual  character.  He  did  not  even 
trouble  himself  to  develop  whatever  capa- 
bility of  that  kind  he  may  have  possessed. 
His  interest  was  not  in  the  narrative  he  told, 
or  the  people  he  described,  but  in  the  follies 
and  vices  he  satirized;  and  so  long  as  he  made 
his  meaning  plain  and  vivid,  he  was  little 
concerned  for  the  artistic  perfection  of  the 
narrative.  He  concentrated  his  eyes  upon 
the  peculiar  object  he  wished  to  satirize,  un- 
til at  length  its  proportions  became  magnified 
to  his  vision .  Pangloss  is  a  personage  of  pre- 
posterous absurdity ;  so  extravagantly  drawn 
that  the  traits  sometimes  fail  to  have  any  gen- 
uine satirical  force  of  application.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  inartistic  and  ineffective 
Voltaire  is  when  compared  with  Swift  upon  a 
parallel  subject.  Gulliver  is  about  the  size 
of  a  Brobdignagian's  little  finger.  We  can 
all  see  the  relative  proportions,  and  can  ap- 
preciate the  humor  of  the  situations  in  which 
such  a  pigmy  is  placed  when  encompassed  by 
such  giants.  We  can  at  once  conceive  what 
Gulliver  looks  like  on  Glumdalclitch's  knee. 
But  of  Voltaire's  Micromegas,  who  is  so 
large  that  he  takes  a  whale  upon  his  thumb- 
nail, and  requires  a  microscope  to  discern 
the  shape  of  the  leviathan,  we  can  form  no 
conception  whatever.  The  extravagance  of 
the  disproportion  renders  it  quite  impossible 
to  realize,  and  so  deprives  it  of  the  power 
even  to  excite  our  wonder.  What  Micro- 
megas is  to  the  Brobdignagians,  Pangloss  is 
to  Don  Quixote. 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  talk  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  displayed  in  **  Zadig  ^ 
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and  "  Candide  "  P    Where  is  there  in  these 
stories  a  single  personage  like  any  ordinary 
man  or  woman  ?    Where  is  there  any  ca- 
pacity evinced  for  moulding  and  blending 
together  the  variety  of  traits  which  make 
up  even  the  most  insipid  of  human  charac- 
ters P    To  discern  that  i|ome  men  were  hon- 
est, and  some  hypocritical ;  that  most  wo- 
man of  the  age  were  over-fond  of  gayety  and 
of  pleasure;  that  priests  w^e  sometimes 
sensual  and  sometimes  deceitful ;  that  mag- 
istrates were  occasionally  corrupt ;  that  cour- 
tiers were  not  uncommonly  parasites ;   and 
that  philosophers  not   unusually  got  into 
depths  where  they  could  neither  stand  nor 
float,— to  discern  all  this  surely  required  no 
very  profound  penetration  of  human  nature. 
Yet  the  groundwork  of  all  Voltaire's  satires 
sinks  no  deeper  than  this.    Even  on  some 
of  his  favorite  themes  Voltaire  was  occa- 
sionally quite  incorrect  in  his  general  views 
of  the  human  character.    Hypocrisy  was  one 
of  the  vices  he  most  delighted  to  satirize. 
Yet  he  never  aj^peared  to  appreciate  the  fact, 
that  scarcely  any  human  being  ever  believed 
himself  to  be  a  hypocrite,  and  admitted  him- 
self to  a  full,  bare  knowledge  of  his  own 
falsehood.    Voltaire's  idea  of  a  hypocrite  is 
the  old  stage  villain  who  deceives  others, 
but  not  himself.    Voltaire  delighted  to  ex- 
pose bigotry,  but  his  picture  of  a  bigot  was 
almost  invariably  that  of  a  mere  religious 
swindler, — a  man  cruel  in  the  repression 
of  antagonistic  belief,  but  himself  without 
either  faith  or  morals.     Indeed,  Voltaire 
generally  delineated  human  nature  as  a  very 
much  more  simple  and  less   complicated 
kind  of  thing  than  any  really  con^prehen- 
sive  observer  would  have  drawn  it.    One 
of  the  commonest  of  errors  is  to  ascribe  to 
a  man  a  profound  insight  into  human  nature 
because  he  is  quick  in  ferreting  out  certain 
special  foibles  or  vices.    Ordinary  individu- 
als in  gossiping  conversation  commonly  dis- 
play an  abundance  of  this  kind  of  penetra- 
tion into  the  moral  constitution  of  their 
neighbors.    The  majority  of  Voltaire's  men 
and  women  are  mere  lay  figures  on  which 
to  hang  his  scraps  of  satire.    The  princess 
of  Babylon  is  not  distinguishable  from  Cune- 
gonde  or  Astarte,  except  by  the  difference 
of  the  adventures.    Even  the  adventures 
themselves  are  frequently  flat  and  colorless 
in  effect.    Compare  the  travels  of  Candide 
with  the  voyages  of  Sinbad !    Compare  the 


sketches  of  gay  life  with  those  of  Gil  Bias ! 
Compare  the  portraits  of  eccentric  or  humor- 
ous characters  with  those  ofMoliere!   Com- 
pare the  extravaganza  incidents  with  those  of 
Swift  I  Compare  the  Oriental  correspondence 
of  Amabed  with  the  "  Persian  Letters  "  of 
Montesquieu.    Nowhere  does  Voltaire  sink 
for  a  moment  his  own  identity.    Less  ego- 
tistical than  Rousseau  so  far  as  direct  allu- 
sion to  himself  was  concerned,  he  was  far 
more  so  in  the  perpetual  introduction  of  his 
own  peculiar  notions  upon  every  subject. 
Other  of  the  great  charms  of  every  species 
of  fiction  are  also  wanting  to  these  stories. 
Scarcely  a  gleam   of  beauty,  even  of  the 
sensuous  kind,  shines  upon  them.    Beauty 
of  style  is  not  the  thing  wanting,  for  in 
their  own  way  the  style  of  these  stories  is 
incomparable.    But  no  sensation  is  diffused 
by  any  one  of  them  to  show  that  their  au- 
thor thrilled  with  any  emotion  for  beauty 
in  nature  or  in  art.    Even  a  beautiful  wo- 
man is  only  described  by  a  dry  catalogue 
of  charms  like  that  pronounced  by  Olivia 
in  "  Twelfth  Night:  "— "  Item,  two  lips  in- 
different red;  item,  two  gray  eyes;   item, 
one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth."    There 
is  not  so  much  of  a  recognition   of  the 
beautiful  throughout  the  whole  of  these  ro- 
mances as  is  expressed  in  the  few  lines  of  the 
Roman  satirist  about  the  valley  and  springs 
of  Egeria.    There  is  little  of  human  affec- 
tion in  them :  little  even  of  genuine  human 
passion.      For  aught  these  satiric  fables 
teach  us,  men  and  women  might  be  only 
good  from  a  sense  of  propriety  or  honor, 
bad  because  they  happened  to  have  no  such 
feeling.      Parting  and  death — those  most 
pregnant  themes  of  the  story-teller  of  every 
age — have  scarcely  any  real  share  in  the  in- 
terest of  these  romances.    In  the  story  of 
the  Huron,  L'Ingenu,  and  his  beautiful  and 
ill-fated  mistress,  Voltaire  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  a  sympathy  with  the  pangs  of 
parted  lovers ;  and  yet  it  may  be  very  well 
questioned  whether  any  human  eyes  ever 
moistened  over  the  separation  and  sufferings 
of  the  pair  he  describes.    It  is  only  by  ob- 
serving the  deficiency  of  Voltaire  in  so  many 
of  the  great  leading  qualities  of  a  story- 
teller and  a  satirist  that  it  is  possible  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  surpassing  power  of  the 
special  attributes  by  which  he  became  so 
successful  in  each  capacity. 
The  purpose  which  animates  almost  every 
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one  of  these  tales,  and  the  wit  which  gives 
force  and  hrightness  to  eyery  one  of  them, 
wre  the  characteristics  for  which  they  merit 
to  be  immortal.    No  cold  sceptic,  working 
with  unimpassioned  heart  and  bitter  tongue, 
is  discernible  to  the  reader  who  gives  them 
an  impartial  study,  but  a  sensitive  and  im- 
pulsive man,  whose  earnest  nature  lent  fire 
to  bis  matchless  wit.    That  weapon  of  wit 
which  in  these  satires  Voltaire  wielded  hon- 
estly for  the  sake  of  his  fellow-men,  was 
surely  the  very  keenest  of  its  kind  ever  em- 
ployed in  such  a  cause.    Some  of  these  ro- 
mances preserve  its    finest  achievements. 
Voltaire's  wit  is  not  like  Moli^re's,  for  it 
never  exuberates  j  or  Pascal's,  for  it  never 
acknowledges  earnestness;   or  Le  Sage's, 
for  it  is  never  sprightly  and  careless ;  or 
Goldsmith's,  for  it  is  never  childlike,  or 
Swift's,  for  it  is  never  savage  j  or  Sydney 
Smith's,  for  it  never  plays  upon  words  ;  or 
Douglas  Jerrold's,  for  it  never  outwardly  ex- 
hibits bitterness.    Time  and  change  have  | 
indeed  somewhat  cooled  much  of  the  inter- 
est which  the  world  felt  in  Voltaire's  satire, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Pascal.     We  no  longer 
feel  very  keenly  the  evils  against  which  those 
great  masters  of   sarcasm  lifted  up  their 
voices.    Let  us  be  glad  to  think  that  Father 
Fa  Tutto  is  gone  along  with  the  intellectual 
supremacy  of  the  Jesuits.    We  feel  as  little 
immediate  and  personal  satisfaction  in  the 
humiliation  of  either,  as  in  the  exposure  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre's  detested  Cordeliers. 
But  Voltaire's  wit  is  of  a  kind  which  owes 
nothing  of  its  preservation  to  its  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  there  could  be  no  topic  so 
ephemeral  and  trifling  which,  encased  in  the 
amber  of  that  incomparable  satire,  would 
not  remain  preserved  forever.    It  seems  to 
have  come  to  its  author  by  instinct,  and  to 
have  come  from  him  without  effort.    None 
of  the  great  humorists  and  satirists  of  the 
world's  literature  seem  to  have  been  gifted 
with  a  faculty  of  sarcastic  expression  at  once 
so  ]]Owerful  and  so  easy.    It  sparkles  forth 
so  readily  that  it  appears  to  have  been  spon- 
taneous and  out  of  its  author's  controL    It 
is  60  full  of  meaning  and  so  perfect,  that 
long  labor  might  have  been  given  to  its  prep- 
aration, and  that  no  further  attempt  at  emen- 
dation or  improvement  could  do  any  thing 
but  spoil  it.    Half  a  dozen  light,  apparently 
.careless  words,  and  behold  a  whole  genera- 
tion's folly  so  completely  turned  inaide  out, 


that  the  dullest  must  see  its  drollery,  and 
the  gravest  must  laugh  at  it.    One  is  re- 
minded of  the  expert  German  executioners 
who  boasted  that  they  could  sweep  their 
sword-blade  through  the  neck  of  the  culprit 
so  lightly  and  so  dexterously  that  he  died 
without  feeling  the  thrill  of  his  death-blow. 
What  an  admirable  essay  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  decree  which  sentenced  Byng  to  die,  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  immortal  words  carelessly 
let  fall  in  "  Candide  :  "  "  Dans  ce  pays-ci  il 
est  bon  de  tuer  de  temps  en  temps  un  amiral 
pour  encourager  les  autres ! "     Probably 
since  Voltaire  wrote  the  lines  no  words  have 
been  more  often  quoted  in  his  own  country 
and  in  ours.    People  who  never  read  one 
line  of  Voltaire,  people  who  never  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  the  source  or  the  origin  of 
the  quotation,  are  every  day  repeating  and* 
applying  its  concluding  phrase.    Even  the 
never-dying  ''  Nous  avons  chsng^toutcela,** 
and  **  que  diable  allait  il  faire  dans  cette 
galore,"  of  Moli^e  scarcely  show  themselves 
so  often  in  print.    Every  page  of  the^e  ro- 
mances supplies  a  sentence  just  as  pregnant 
with  humor,  just  as  whimsically  effective  in 
its  application.    Take,  for  instance,  at  ran- 
dom a  page  in  "  L'Homme  aux  Quarante 
Ecus  "— ^hat  which  describes  the  debate  be- 
tween the  theologians  concerning  the  soul 
of  Marcus  Antoninus.    When  all  the  chief 
reasons  have  been  urged  which  sustained 
those  who  believed  no  worse  fate  than  pur- 
gatory  had  befallen  the  great  emperor,  the 
argument  is  brought  to  a  climax  by  adding, 
''  Moreover,  there  is  some  respect  due  to  a 
crowned  head—'  il  ne  faut  pas  le  damner  1^- 
g^remei^t' "    In  how  many  different  shapes 
has  this  sentiment  been  imitated  and  repro- 
duced, by  how  many  different  writers,  and 
who  ever  made  it  half  so  true,  telling,  and 
humorous  P    The  Oriental  Amabed,  describ- 
ing in  his  letters  one  of  the  "  vice-dieux,** 
as  he  terms  the  popes,  who  has  just  expired 
in  Rome,  pictures  him  as  **  an  old,  turbu- 
lent soldier,  who  loved  war  like  a  madman ; 
always  on  horseback,  distributing  blessings 
and  sabre-cuts,  damning  souls  and  killing 
bodies,"  and  adds,  with  a  comic  naivetd  as  un- 
translatable as  irresistible,  "  Quel  diable  d# 
vice-dieu  on  avait'la ! "    In  the  "  Travels  of 
Scarmentado  "  we  are  told  of  a  certain  fa- 
mous bishop  whose  boast  was  that  he  had 
decapitated,  drowned,  or  burned  ten  milliont 
of  infidek  in  America,     **  1  cannot  help 
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thinking,"  gi'avely  adds  ScarmenUdo,  "  that 
the  bishop  exaggerated ;  but  even  if  we  re- 
duce his  sacrifices  to  five  millions,  cdaseraU 
encore  admirable"  Such  illustrations  might 
be  multiplied  through  page  after  page.  They 
need  no  searching  and  no  selection.  They 
lie,  scattered  by  the  prodigal  hand  of  the 
great  wit,  everywhere  over  his  lighter  works. 
It  must  be  added  that  many  keen  witticisms 
are  couched  in  phrases  which  must  not  now 
be  translated  at  all.  Not  all  the  adventures 
or  the  observations  of  Candide  or  Cune- 
gonde  or  Charme-les-yeux  will  bear  to  be 
reproduced  for  any  English  readers  of  this 
day.  Voltaire  fell  too  freely  into  one  of  the 
errors  of  his  age,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
error  must  not  be  treated  lighfly.  But  that 
age  was  not  as  ours  is,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
Jthe  memory  of  Voltaire  to  say,  that  he  wrote 
but  as  others  wrote  and  spoke— that  his 
writings  did  not  contrast  with  the  literature 
^  of  all  the  world  besides,  as  the  novels  of 
Balzac,  and  Paul  de  Kock,  and  Dumas  Fils, 
and  so  many  of  the  chatuana  of  Beranger 
more 'recently  did.  Many  of  the  passages 
which  no  one  now  can  read  aloud  were  once  re- 
cited by  the  lips  of  Voltaire  himself  to  groups 
of  accomplished  and  irreproachable  women, 
who  only  laughed  at  their  plain  speaking 
and  thought  no  harm.  Possibly  we  are  bet- 
ter than  our  great-grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers in  this  respect  at  least;  but  we 
must  not  anathematize  Voltaire  in  especial. 
Voltaire's,  too,  let  it  be  added,  was  only 
plain*speaking.  He  was  not  more  plain- 
spoken  than  Fielding  or  Swift ;  and  he  never 
approached  the  corrupting,  heartless,  un- 
manly decency  of  Congreve  or  Wycherley. 
Even  Addison,  the  pure  and  good,  with  *'  a 
•abbath  shining  on  his  face,**  will  not  bear 
to  be  read  aloud  now,  unezpurgated  and 
word  for  word,  to  a  female  audience.  We 
must  not  condemn  our  authors  by  an  ex  pott 
fado  law  i  above  all,  we  must  not  single  any 
special  one  out,  and  while  allowing  all  the 
rest  to  go  scot  free,  apply  the  retrospective 
clause  to  him  alone. 

The  story  of  <<  Llngenu "  is  that  which 
bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  lomanee, 
according  to  our  English  meaning.  There 
is  more  of  feeling  in  it  than  in  any  of  its 
companions.  Not  thoroughly  original  itself, 
it  has  been  the  parent  of  many  a  romantic 
tale.  A  young  Canadian  savage,  sprung 
firom  European  forefatheny  oomes  by  chance 
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to  live  with  his  surviving  relatives  in  France, 
where  his  simple  nature  is  opposed,  startled, 
and  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  the  meanness, 
hypocrisy,  and  falsehood  of  civilized  ways. 
The  young  Huron  is,  of  course,  the  famous 
"noble  savage"  of  poets  and  romancists; 
the  ideal  being,  endowed  with  all  the  best 
qualities  of  man  in  his  most  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  free  from  any  of  the  weaknesses 
and  errors  of  civilization.  Generous,  truth- 
ful, temperate,  loving,  and  brave,  this  Huron, 
it  must  be  owned,  in  nowise  resembles  any 
of  the  dirty,  lying,  drinking,  treacherous, 
and  remorseless  savages  with  whom  some 
of  Voltaire's  countrymen  made  unhappy 
acquaintances  at  a  day  not  much  later. 
The  Huron,  who  for  his  noble  simplicity  is 
styled  <*L'Ingenu"  becomes  a  Christians 
and,  studying  the  Bible,  is  every  day  be- 
wildered to  observe  how  little  the  practices 
of  Christians  consort' with  their  doctrines. 
He  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Made- 
moiselle de  Saint  Yves,  and  is  loved  in  re- 
turn. Chance  throws  him  in  the  way  of 
gaining  an  important  victory  for  his  coun- 
trymen over  an  invading  band  of  English- 
men (all  our  heroes  of  the  same  day  win 
wonderful  triumphs  over  the  French):  he 
goes  to  court  to  seek  some  reward  for  his 
services,  but  falling  in  with  some  expelled 
Huguenots  on  the  way,  espouses  their  cause 
with  an  ardor  and  an  openness  which  bring 
on  him  a  lettre-de-^Mchet.  Cast  into  prison,  he 
becomes  the  companion  of  an  old  condemned 
Jansenist,  Gordon.  From  him  the  Huron 
learns  to  appreciate  and  love  literature, 
and  acquires  a  knowledge  of  many  arts  and 
sciences.  The  friendship  and  companion- 
ship  of  this  imprisoned  pair  have  suggested 
to  Alexander  Dumas  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing personages  in  his  "  Chateau  d'lf."  The 
learning  and  the  piety  of  Gordon  teach  the 
Huron  to  be  a  genuine  Christian ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  simple,  unsophisticated 
views  and  thoughts  of  the  redeemed  savage 
win  the  Janaenist  away  from  the  narrow 
bonds  of  his  own  peculiar  sect,  and  invite 
him  to  the  broader  and  more  genial  paths 
of  Christianity.  Those  who  only  associate 
the  name  of  Voltaire  with  impiety  and  rib- 
aldry, would  fail  to  recognize  their  ideal  in 
the  dear,  strengthening,  and  manly  tone  of 
thought  which  pervades  many  of  these  pas- 
sages. But  susfortones  crowd  upon  the 
poor  Huron.    His  mistress  comes  in  de* 
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spur  to  Beek  him,  and  learning  of  his  im- 
prisonment, implores  a  powerful  minister 
for  his  release.  The  old  story  of  Lord  An- 
gelo  or  Colonel  Kirke  is  repeated,  but  with 
a  different  catastrophe.  A  price  is  set  upon 
the  lover's  liberation.  Saint  Yves  struggles 
and  resists  long ;  but  at  last,  betrayed  by  a 
treacherous  friend,  prompted  by  a  base  con- 
fesser,  sacrifices  herself  to  redeem  her  lover, 
and  finally  dies  of  grief  and  shame.  A  pro- 
fessional romancist  might  unquestionably 
have  made  a  very  charming  and  pathetic 
story  out  of  these  materials.  Even  as  the 
tale  stands  written,  although  its  satire  is  its 
most  prominent  part,  it  has  many  occasional 
glimpses  of  feeling  and  of  tenderness.  Gleams 
of  a  pathos  not  commonly  belonging  to  such 
a  style  shine  here  and  there  through  it.  But 
Voltaire  did  not  care  to  produce  an  affect- 
ing romance ;  the  loves  and  the  unmerited 
sufferings  of  L'lngenii  and  his  mistress  were 
only  invented  to  enable  the  author  more 
vividly  and  effectively  to<  satirize  religious 
hypocrisy  and  priestly  intolerance.  But  it 
is  a  satire  such  as  only  Voltaire  could  have 
produced.  It  has  no  playing  upon  words, 
and  no  extravagant  caricatures.  Quiet  deep 
thrusts  axe  so  lightly  given,  that  they  seem 
at  first  mere  punctures.  Pascal  might  have 
written  the  dialogue  in  which  Father  Tout- 
i-tout  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  conscience 
of  the  struggling  St.  Yves  to  the  act  forced 
upon  her.  With  a  quiet  satirical  power, 
wholly  indescribable,  we  are  told  that  the 
confessor  was  rewarded  by  his  patron  with 
<*  boxes  of  chocolate,  sugar-candy,  citron, 
comfits,  and  the  Meditations  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Croiset  and  the  Flower  of  Saints 
bound  in  morocco."  Some  indications,  too, 
are  in  this  story  of  a  sympathy  with  more 
delicate  shades  of  human  emotion  than  those 
evoked  by  racks  and  gaol  torments.  ''  Ah ! " 
exclaims  the  unhappy  Saint  Yves,  when 
almost  overpowered  by  the  proffered  gen- 
erosity of  her  betrayer,  **  que  je  vous  aim- 
erais  si  vous  ne  vouliez  pas  ^tre  tout  aim6 ! " 
Lingenu,  the  reader  is  told,  never  after  her 
death  alluded  to  her  without  a  deep  sigh-^ 
"  et  cependant  sa  consolation  ^tait  d'en  par- 
ler." 

Perhaps,  however,  Voltaire's  happiest  style 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  shorter  papers.  His  ca- 
pacity fbr  producing  effective  and  precious 
trifles  was  something  wonderftd, — ^not  mere 
curiosities,  but  condensed  mor^ux  of  gen- 


uine satire,  whose  meaning  grows  and  deep- 
ens  as  they  are  studied.  What,  for  instance, 
can  surpass  the  concise  humor  of  Scarmen- 
tado's  Travels  P  Or  "  The  Blind  Judges  of 
Colors,"  with  its  whimsical  conclusion,  in 
which,  after  the  recital  of  all  the  quarrels 
and  battles  which  took  place  among  the 
blind  disputants,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  be 
an  infallible  judge  of  colors,  we  are  gravely 
told  that  a  deaf  man,  who  had  read  the  tale, 
admitted  the  folly  of  the  sightless  men  in 
presuming  to  decide  questions  of  color,  but 
stoutly  maintained  that  deaf  men  were  the 
only  qualified  musical  critics  P  Or  Bababec 
and  the  Fakirs  P  A  Mussulman,  who  is  the 
supposed  narrator  of  the  tale,  and  a  good 
Brahmin,  Omri,  visit  the  Fakir  groups  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  Benares.  Some 
of  these  holy  men  are  dancing  on  their 
heads ;  some  inserting  nails  in  their  flesh ; 
some  staring  fixedly  at  the  tips  of  their 
noses,  in  the  belief  that  they  thus  will  see 
the  celestial  light.  One,  named  Bababec,  is 
revered  for  special  sanctity  because  he^went 
naked,  wore  a  huge  chain  round  his  neck^ 
and  sat  upon  pointed  nails  which  pierced  his 
flesh.  Omri  consults  this  saintly  sage  as  to 
his  own  chances  of  reaching  Brahma's  abode 
after  death.  The  Fakir  asks  him  how  he 
regulates  his  life.  "  I  endeavor,"  says  Omri, 
"  to  be  a  good  citizen,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father,  and  a  good  friend.  I  lend  money  with- 
out interest  to  those  who  have  need ;  I  give 
to  the  poor,  and  I  maintain  peace  among  my 
neighbors."  "I  am  sorry  for  you,"  inter- 
rupts the  pious  Fakir, "  your  case  is  hopeless ; 
you  never  put  nails  dans  voire  cul" 

Such  specimens,  however,  are  only  like 
the  brick  which  the  dullard  in  the  old  story 
brought  away  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
friends  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  temple. 
Admirably  as  the  French  language  is  adapted 
for  the  expression  of  dry,  satirical  humor, 
Voltaire  developed  its  capability  in  this  way 
to  a  degree  equalled  by  no  other  man. '  So 
much  sarcastic  force  was,  probably,  never 
compressed  into  so  few  and  such  simple 
words  as  in  many  of  these  little  fictions. 
The  reader  is  positively  amazed  at  the  dex- 
terity with  which  subjects  are  placed  in  tho 
most  ludicrous  light  possible,  and  the  easy 
manner  in  which  the  legerdemain  is  per- 
formed. Sometimes  Voltaire's  ideas  become 
extravagant,  but  his  style  never  does.  Syd- 
ney Smith  frequently  lacks  simplicity,  but 
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Voltaire  is  always  simple,  and  never  strains. 
What  an  admirable  pamphleteer  Voltaire 
would  have  made  had  he  but  been  an  Eng- 
lishman !  What  inextinguishable  ridicule  he 
would  have  scattered  over  a  ministry  or  an 
opposition !  How  irresistibly  people  would 
have  been  forced  to  think  any  thing  he 
laughed  at  deserving  of  laughter !  How  he 
would  have  written  up  some  measure  of 
emancipation,  and  made  a  reluctant  govern- 
ment afraid  to  refuse  it !  That  Voltaire  ap- 
preciated English  freedom  of  speech  no  one 
needs  to  be  told.  Had  he  but  understood 
the  genius  and  the  worth  of  our  best  litera- 
ture as  well,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
his'  critical,  and,  perhaps,  for  his  dramatic, 
fame.  Voltaire,  of  course,  made  fun  of  Eng- 
lish ways  now  and  then.  My  lord  Qu^im- 
'  parte f  or  What-then,  who  said  nothing  but 
"  How  d'ye  do  "  at  quarter-hour  intervals,  is 
the  prototype  of  many  a  caricature  drawn  by 
succeeding  hands.  But  in  the  very  chapter 
which  contains  this  good-humored  hit  at  our 
proverbial  insular  taciturnity,  he  calls  the 
English  the  most  perfect  government  in  the 
world,  and  adds,  with  a  truth  which  prevails 
at  this  day  more  than  ever,  "  There  are,  in- 
deed, always  two  parties  in  England  who 
fight  with  the  pen  and  with  intrigue,  but 
they  invariably  unite  when  there  is  need  to 
take  up  arms  to  defend  their  country  and 
their  liberty ;  they  may  hate  each  other,  but 
they  love  the  State;  they  are  like  jealous 
lovers,  whose  rivalry  is  to  see  which  shall 
serve  their  mistress  best." 

A  noble  weapon  was  that  Voltaire  owned, 
for  one  who  used  it  rightly — ^who  understood, 
as  Sydney  Smith  said,  how  to  value  and  how 
to  despise  it.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
Voltaire  sometimes  used  it  unfairly.  Fan- 
tastic, hot-tempered,  sensitive,  spiteful  by 
nature,  how  could  such  a  man  have  such  a 
stiletto  always  unsheathed,  and  not  some- 
times give  a  jealous  stab,  and  sometimes 
thrust  too  deeply,  and  sometimes  wound 
those  who  were  not  worth  piercing  at  all  P 
He  often  imported  petty  personal  spleens 
into  his  satires,  and  used  his  giant's  strength 
upon  some  poor  ephemeral  pigmy,' some 
Freron,  or  some  Boyer.  But  so  did  Horace, 
and  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  so  has  Thackeray 
done  even  in  our  own  milder  days.  Voltaire 
has  got  a  worse  name  for  meanness  of  this 
kind  than  almost  any  other  man  of  kindred 
genius,  and  yet  seems,  after  all,  to  deserve 


it  less  than  most  of  the  great  satirists  of  the 
world. 

Indeed,  posterity  has,  upon  the  whole, 
dealt  very  harshly  with  Voltaire's  errors, 
and  made  scant  allowance  of  the  praise 
which  his  purposes  and  efforts  so  often  de- 
served. Few  of  the  leading  satirists  of  lit- 
erature ever  so  consistently  and,  all  things 
considered,  so  boldly  turned  his  point  against 
that  which  deserved  to  be  wounded.  Re- 
ligious intolerance  and  religious  hypocrisy, 
the  crying  sins  of  France  in  Voltaire's  day, 
were  the  steady  objects  of  his  satire.  Where, 
in  these  stories  at  least,  does  he  attempt  to 
satirize  religion  P  Where  does  he  make  a 
gibe  of  genuine  human  affection  P  Where 
does  he  sneer  at  an  honest  effort  to  serve 
humanity  P  Where  does  he  wilfully  turn 
his  face  from  the  truth  P  Calmly  surveying 
those  marvellous  satirical  novels,  the  un- 
prejudiced reader  will  search  in  vain  for  the 
blasphemy  and  impiety  with  which  so  many 
well-meaning  people  have  charged  the  fic- 
tions of  Voltaire.  Where  is  the  blasphemy 
in  **  Zadig  "  P  It  is  brimful  of  satire  against 
fickle  wives  and  false  friends,  intriguing 
courtiers,  weak  kings,  intolerant  ecclesias- 
tics, and  many  other  personages  tolerably 
well  known  in  France  at  that  day.  They 
might  naturally  complain  of  blasphemy  who 
believed  themselves  included  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  learned  Magi  who  doomed  Zadig 
to  be  impaled  for  his  heretical  doctrines 
touching  the  existence  of  griffins.  '<No 
one  was  impaled  after  all,  whereupon  many 
wise  doctors  murmured  and  presaged  the 
speedy  downfall  of  Babylon,"  was  a  sentence 
which  probably  many  in  Paris  thought  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  and  impious.  Possibly 
yet  greater  offence  was  conveyed  to  many 
minds  by  Zadig's  famous  candle  argument. 
Zadig  became  sold  to  slavery,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  very  humane  and  rational 
merchant,  named  Setoc.  "He  discovered 
in  his  master  a  natural  tendency  to  good 
and  much  clear  sense.  He  was  sorry  to 
observe,  however,  that  Setoc  adored  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  according  to  the  an- 
cient usage  of  Araby.  .  •  •  One  evening 
Zadig  lit  a  great  number  of  flambeaux  in 
the  tent,  and  when  his  patron  appeared, 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  illu- 
mined wax,  exclaiming,  "  Eternal  and  bril- 
liant lights,  be  always  propitious  to  me  I " 
"  What  are  you  doing  P  "  asked  Setoc,  in 
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•ouuement.  "  I  am  doing  as  you  do,"  re- 
plied Zadig.  "I  adore  the  lamps,  and  I 
neglect  their  Maker  and  mine."  Setoc 
comprehended  the  profound  sense  of  this 
flhutration.  The  wisdom  of  his  slave  en- 
tered his  soul ;  he  lavished  his  incense  no 
more  upon  created  things,  hut  adored  the 
Eternal  Being  who  made  them  alL 

Is  it  impious  to  satirize  the  glory  of  war, 
the  levity  of  French  society,  the  practice  of 
burying  the  dead  in  close  churchyards  in 
the  midst  of  cities,  the  venal  disposed  of 
legal  and  military  offices?  All  these  are 
the  subjects  on  which  the  author  pours  out 
his  gall  in  the  **  Vision  of  Babouc."  The 
travels  of  Scarmentado  simply  expose  re- 
ligious intolerance  in  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Holland,  China,  etc.  The  let- 
ters of  Amabed  denounce  fanaticism  coupled 
with  profligacy.  Any  thing  said  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  vices  of  Fa  Tutto  are 
exposed,  must  apply  equally  to  Aristophanes 
and  Juvenal,  to  Rabelais  and  Swift,  to  Mar- 
lowe and  Massinger.  The  "History  of 
Jenni"  is  a  very  humdrum  argumentation 
against  atheism;  inefficacious,  we  fear,  to 
convert  very  hardened  infidels,  and  serving 
only  to  demonstrate  the  author's  good  in- 
tentions and  his  incapacity  for  theological 
controversy.  "  The  White  Bull,"  if  it  have 
any  meaning  whatever  beyond  that  of  any 
of  Anthony  Hamilton's  Fairy  Tales,  means 
to  satirize  the  literal  interpretations  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
very  stupid  theologians  delighted.  To  ac- 
cuse of  blasphemy  every  man  who  refbsed 
to  accept  the  interpretations  which  Voltaire 
in  this  extravagant  parable  appears  to  reject, 
would  be  to  affix  the  chaige  upon  some  of 
the  profoundest  of  our  own  theologians, 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  thinkers. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  Voltaire  was  de- 
ficient in  that  quality  which  we  call  venera- 
tion. He  had  no  respect  even  for  what 
Carlyle  terms  the  "majesty  of  custom." 
With  all  his  hatred  of  intolerance,  he  was 
himself  singularly  intolerant  of  error.  He 
did  not  care  to  menager  the  feelings  of  those 
whose  logical  inaccuracy  he  ridiculed.  Fre- 
quently and  grievously  be  sinned  against 
good  taste — against  that  kindly,  manly  feel- 
ing which  prompts  a  gentle  mode  of  point- 
ing out  a  fsllow-man's  errors  and  follies. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  these  volumes,  at 
least,  which  affords  any  real  foundation  fbr 


a  charge  of  blasphemy,  or  wilful  impiety ; 
and  these  volumes  more  truly  and  fidthfuUy 
than  any  thing  else  which  remains  of  him 
reflect  to  posterity  the  real  character  and 
spirit,  the  head  and  heart,  of  Voltaire.  In 
these  we  learn  what  Voltaire  thought  de- 
serving of  ridicule :  and  with  that  knowl- 
edge, on  the  great  German's  principle,  we 
come  to  know  the  man  himself. 

What  is  the  moral  of  all  these  satires  P 
Voltaire  gave  them  to  the  world  with  a  moral 
purpose,  and,  indeed,  marred  the  artistic  ef- 
fect of  many  of  them  by  the  resolute  adher* 
ence  with  which  he  clung  to  it.  Do  they 
teach  any  thing  else  but  that  truth,  unself- 
ishness, genuine  religions  feeling,  freedom, 
and  love  are  the  good  angels  of  humanity ; 
and  falsehood,  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  intol- 
erance, and  lawless  passion  its  enemies  and 
its  curses  P  Why  accept  Juvenal  as  a  moral 
teacher,  and  reject  Voltaire  P  Why  affix  to 
the  name  of  Voltaire  a  stigma  no  one  now  ap- 
plies to  that  of  Rabelais  P  Voltaire  mo^ed 
at  certain  religious  teachings  unquestionably ; 
and  it  is  not,  imder  ordinary  circumstances, 
amiable  or  creditable  to  find  food  for  satire 
in  the  religious  ceremonial  or  professions  of 
any  man.  To  do  so  would  now  be  unamia^- 
ble,  because  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary. 
Where  each  man  has  full  and  equal  freedom 
to  preach,  pray,  and  profbss  what  he  pleases, 
nothing  but  malignity  or  vulgarity  can 
prompt  any  one  to  make  a  public  gibe  of 
his  neighbor's  ceremonials  of  worship,  even 
although  his  neighbor's  moral  practices  may 
appear  somewhat  inconsistent  with  true  wor- 
ship of  any  kind.  To  satirize  the  practices 
or  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  of 
any  civilized  country  now  argues,  not  cour- 
age, but  sheer  impertinence  and  vulgarity. 
There  is  no  need  to  scoff  at  that  which  no 
one  is  constrained  to  reverence.  But  things 
were  very  different  when  Voltaire  wrote.  To 
set  the  world  laughing  at  certain  religious 
ceremonials  was  a  very  pardonable  act  when 
those  who  conducted  them  arrogated  to 
themselves  dominion  over  the  worldly  and 
the  eternal  happiness  of  any  one  who  de- 
clined to  join  in  their  mode  of  worship. 
Where  it  might  entail  banishment,  worldly 
ruin,  or  even  death,  to  speak  a  free  word  of 
criticism  upon  the  doctrines  or  the  hiero- 
phants  of  the  dominant  church,  it  wae  not 
merely  a  very  excusable,  but  a  very  neces- 
sary and  praiseworthy  deed  to  expose  the 
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iblly  of  some  of  the  teachings,  the  incon- 
sistency and  immorality  of  some  of  the 
teachers. 

Gessler  may  wear  his  hat  any  fashion  he 
chooses,  and  only  ill-breeding  would  laugh 
at  him  so  long  as  he  does  not  insist  upon 
any  one  performing  any  act  of  homage  to  his 
honor.  But  when  he  sets  his  beaver  upon 
a  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place,  and 
oiders  imprisonment  or  exile  for  every  sub- 
ject who  will  not  fall  down  and  worship  it, 
that  man  does  a  brave  and  a  wise  act  who 
sets  the  world  laughing  at  the  tyrant  and 
his  preposterous  arrogance.  The  person- 
ages who  sang  comic  songs  and  danced 
the  clog-dance  during  the  performance  of 
divine  service  at  St.  Oeorge's-in-the-£ast 
were  vulgar  and  culpable  boors.  Whatever 
they  might  have  thought  of  the  service,  they 
were  not  compelled  to  attend  it,  and  in  our 
days  theological  differences  are  not  decided 
by  mobs  and  hobnailed  shoes.  But  if  .the 
incumbent  of  the  church  had  the  power  to 
bring  down  penal  disqualification,  or  exile, 
or  worldly  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  all  who 
declined  to  acknowledge  his  ceremonials  as 
their  worship,  the  first  man  who  raised  a 
bold  laugh  at  the  whole  performance  might 
be  very  justly  regarded  as  a  hero.  Some- 
thing, at  least,  of  this  qualified  character  is 
to  be  said  in  palliation  of  the  irreverence  of 
Voltaire.  Much  which  was  stigmatized  as 
blasphemy  a  century  ago  most  people  re- 
gard as  plain  truth  now.  Much  even  of  the 
most  objectionable  of  Voltaire's  writings 
may  be  excused  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  by  the  feelings  with  which  he  wrote, 
by  the  distorted  and  hideous  form  in  which 
Christianity  was  presented  in  the  dogmas  of 
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80  many  of  its  professional  exponents.  Much, 
indeed,  may  be  admitted  to  be  wholly  inex- 
cusable— ^fbr  did  he  not  produce  the**Pu- 
celle  '*  P  But  no  one  claims  for  Voltaire  an 
immunity  from  some  severe  censure.  All 
that  is  sought  for  him  is  a  more  general  and 
generous  recognition  of  the  praise  he  mer- 
ited and  the  motives  which  impelled  him,  a 
mitigation  of  the  sentence  which  so  many 
have  pronounced  upon  him.  No  other  man 
from  his  own  birth  downwards,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Rousseau,  has  borne  such  extrava- 
gance of  praise  followed  by  such  a  load  of 
obloquy.  He  was  not  a  profound  thinker ; 
he  was  not  a  hero ;  he  was  not  a  martyr  lor 
truth ;  he  was  not  a  blameless  man.  But 
he  had  at  least  half-glimpses  of  many  truths 
not  of  his  own  time,  and  which  the  world 
has  recognized  and  acknowledged  since. 
He  has  probably  as  much  of  the  heroic  in 
him  as  a  man  constitutionally  nervous  and 
timid  could  well  be  expected  to  have.  No 
one  would  ever  have  relished  less  the  en- 
durance of  the  martyr's  sufferings  in  his  own 
person,  but  he  made  odious  and  despicable 
those  who  had  caused  or  connived  at  their 
infliction  upon  others,  and  he  did  something 
to  render  anyfuture  martyrdoms  impossible. 
For  his  time  and  his  temptations  his  per- 
sonal offences  were  not  very  many  or  very 
great.  If  people  would  but  cease  to  think 
of  him  as  a  great  philosopher  either  of  free 

thought  or  of  infidelity,  and  would  merely 
regard  him  as  a  great  political  and  social 
satirist,  they  would  recognize  in  his  satirical 
works  not  only  the  memorials  of  a  genius  un- 
rivalled in  its  own  path,  but  the  evidences  of 
a  generous  nature,  an  enlightened  percep- 
tion, and  an  earnest  desire  for  the  happi- 
ness and  the  progress  of  human  beings. 


Ik  the  middle  of  last  year  the  railways  in  op- 
eration in  the  United  Kingdom  had  127,450  per- 
sons in  their  employment,  and  the  railways  in 
conrDc  of  construction  employed  53,923  more, 
making  in  all  181,373.  On  the  railroads  in  op- 
eration there  were  3,601  stations.  There  were 
1,051  miles  of  railroad  in  course  of  conBtruction, 
and  u|)on  them  were  employed  7,381  i^ificcrs 
ynd  42,126  "  laborers  ;  "  but  the  word  **  navvy  " 
does  not  seem  to  be  admiKsiblo  in  these  returns 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Hebr  be  Truths. — ^M.  Gnillaamin,  in  the 
French  Chamber,  intending  to  be  severe  upon 
England,  so  id  England  makes  her  propaganda 
with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  calico 
in  the  other,  but  France  bears  her  banner  in  one 
hand  and  the  Croiis  in  the  other.  Proper  gander 
yoarself,  M.  Guillaumin.for.you  have  jui<ithitit. 
England  proffers  enlightenment  aud  the  com- 
forts of  life.  France  comes  with  soperstition 
and  "^lory."  It*strikes  us  that  such  orators 
should  be  choked  off  by  their  priests. — Punch. 
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PART  in. — yM  VICTI8. 

Some  little  time  after  our  last  interview, 
Horace  paid  me  a  visit.  I  imagined  from 
his  manner  there  was  something  on  his 
mind  of  which  he  desired  to  unburden  him- 
self;  it  soon  came  out. 

"  Paul,  what  should  you  say  if  you  heard 
I  entertained  the  wish  to  marry  P  " 

"  Say,  Horace  P  "  I  replied,  slowly ;  "  I 
hardly  know  what  I  should  say." 

He  began  to  talk  with  a  little  nervousness 
and  rapidity.  "  I  have  been  steady  and  in 
good  health  now  for  some  years  j  I  feel  bet- 
ter than  I  ever  did  in  my  life." 

"  I*m  glad  of  it,  Horace :  you  look  like 
it.  Have  you  ever  had  any  return  of  that 
morbid  craving." 

"  I  wont  say  I  have  had  no  sensations  of 
the  sort,  Paul ;  but  never  with  the  same  ir- 
resistible strength :  never  so  strongly  that  I 
could  not  only  resist  it,  but  I  felt  I  could  do 
so  $  consequently,  I  nerved  myself  for  the 
struggle,  without  that  wretched  despondency 
which  used  to  overpower  me." 

"  Well,  Horace,  I  am  far  from  saying  you 
ought  not  to  marry,  for  every  man  has  a 
chance  of  becoming  a  better  and  happier  one 
when  he  has  a  good  wife ;  but  much  depends 
upon  what  sort  of  a  woman  she  may  be. 
What  is  she  like  P" 

"  She  is  like—"  here  he  stopped,  and 
took  a  long  suck  at  hi^  cigar.  "  Well, 
Paul,  she  is  like  a  Juno  without  her  severity. 
She  gives  me  a  sensation  of  rest  only  to 
stand  near  her.  I'm  a  big  fellow,  but  I 
don't  look  it  beside  her.  She's  a  large, 
calm,  gentle  woman:  there,  Paul,  don't 
laugh  at  the  description.  This  is  all  a  man 
could  wish  for  to  be  his  comfort  and  his  bet- 
ter angel ;  to  rule  his  home,  and  to  be  the 
mother  of  his  children ! " 

In  love,  Horace  P  "  I  said,  jestingly. 
Well,  I  suppose  I  am ;  at  least  this  looks 
like  it,"  and  he  looked  rather  silly  as  he 
bared  his  arm,  and  displayed  tatooed  thereon 
in  slender  blue  lines,  the  initials  M.  O.,  with 
an  anchor  and  a  cross,  done  in  sailor  fashion 
with  gunpowder.  "  I  oughj  to  tell  you  her 
name,  *  Margaret  Oliver.' "  He  said  it  sev- 
eral times  over,  as  if  it  sounded  pleasantly 
to  him. 

"  How  old  is  she  P  " 

"  Thirty,  or  thereabouts :  a  year  or  two 


(( 
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more  than  I  have;  but  I'm  not  sorry  for 
that.  She  has  no  one  but  herself  to  please: 
her  father  and  mother  are  both  dead.    She 

lives  at "  (naming  a  place  a  few  miles 

from  town),  "  and  an  old  lady,  a  sort  of  com- 
panion, resides  with  her." 

I  was  silent. 

"You  don't  think  me  wrong  to  marry, 
Paul  P  I  tell  you  if  any  thing  would  keep 
me  strong  and  happy,  marrying  such  a  wo- 
man as  that  would  do  it.  Don't  say  it  would 
be  wrong,  old  fellow,"  he  continued,  in  an 
agitated  manner :  "  say  any  thing  but  that. 
In  truth,"  he  continued,  sadly,  "I  don't 
think  that  I  ought  to  be  condemned  to  live 
forever  hopeless  and  alone.  I  tell  you  I  feel 
so  lonely  sometimes,  I  often  think  I  shall  cut 
my  throat." 

"  Would  you  be  insured  against  cutting 
your  throat  by  marrying  Miss  Oliver  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  would  be  so  much  then  to 
make  life  dear ;  at  present  why  should  I  live 
to  cumber  the  ground,  and  occupy  the  place 
of  a  better  man  on  the  earth  P  My  parents 
had  done  weU  if  they  had  smothered  me  as 
soon  as  I  was  bom  :  if  I  am  so  cursed,  bet- 
ter that  I  had  never  lived  to  see  the  light  of 
day ! " 

"  And  in  the  face  of  that  would  you  run 
the  chance  of  becoming  a  father  to  a  gener- 
ation who  might  be  as  miserable  as  your- 
self P  " 

"  I  know  what  you  are  driving  at,  Paul, 
and  I've  thought  of  all  that ;  but  in  the  first 
place,  both  my  father  and  mother  were  tem- 
perate people,  and  in  the  second,  science  and 
experience  support  us  in  the  idea  that  the 
mother  has  in  general  more  influence  than 
the  father  on  the  cerebral  development  of 
her  child.  Margaret  has  such  a  perfect  or- 
ganization, such  a  calm,  fine  temper,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  of  her  failing  to 
influence  all  near  her." 

I  reflected.  I  didn't  like  to  advise,  and 
told  him  so. 

"  Why,  Paul,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man 
go  mad  of  himself,  or  take  brandy  indefi- 
nitely, to  be  isolated  as  I  am :  I  could  shed 
tears  sometimes  when  those  rough  scampish 
fellows  show  the  personal  affection  to  me 
which  they  often  do," 

I  sLill  did  not  speak,  but  sat  silent  and 
pre-occupied. 

"  Well,"  he  §aid,  with  an  outburst  of 
strong  emotion,  "then  here  goes  my  last 
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chance  of  happinesB.  I'll  have  a  grand  fu- 
neral, and  bear  away  and  bury,  with  what 
pomp  I  may,  the  dead  body  of  this  dear 
hope,  and  set  it  round  with  faded  good  in- 
tentions and  the  ghost  of  a  possible  joy ; 
for,  being  now  dead  and  useless,  it  will  be  as 
odious  in  my  nostrils  as  a  corpse  left  to  de- 
cay." 

His  features  worked  painfully,  and  he 
turned  himself  back  in  his  chair.  I  could 
not  bear  this ;  I  thought  there  was  reason 
in  what  he  urged. 

*^  Not  so  fast,  Horace  ;  don't  put  opinions 
into  my  mouth.  As  to  marriage,  do  that 
which  you  think  right;  but  I  think  Miss 
Oliver  ought  not  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  of  your  history." 

lie  looked  distressed,  but  faced  me  at 
once. 

**  I  think  so  too,  Paul :  as  an  honorable 
man  I  am  bound  not  to  conceal  that  from 
her.  It  may — probably  will — cost  me  all  I 
dared  to  hope  for ;  but  better  lose  her  than 
win  her  by  fraud.  You  are  quite  right ;  it 
must  be  done.  But  I  have  a  boon  to  ask  of 
your  friendship — a  friendship  now  of  many 
years'  standing;  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
youth  and  manhood  which  we  have  passed 
together,  you  will  not  refuse  me  :  it  is,  that 
you  will  yourself  tell  it  to  Margaret." 

**  My  dear  Horace,"  I  said,  "  consider :  I 
am  unacquainted  with  her;  and  she  will 
reasonably  think  that  a  revelation  of  such 
matters  should  come  from  your  own  lips. 
It  would  be  most  officious,  or  appear  so,  in 
me." 

"  No,  it  would  not,  Paul.  You  can't  think 
how  I  shrink  from  it.  Besides,  I  wish  her 
decision  to  be  uninfluenced  by  compassion 
or  kind  feeling,  and  would  have  it  the  re- 
sult of  her  judgment,  apart  from  my  pres- 
ence." 

I  need  not  recount  his  persuasions  and 
arguments ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  pre- 
vailed :  that  I  consented  that  he  should  send 
a  letter  to  Margaret  Oliver,  which  should 
procure  mo  a  private  interview,  and  contain 
such  purtial  explanation  as  might  break  the 
ground  for  me.  ♦ 

Two  days  afterwards  I  rode  down  and 
presented  myself  at  Miss  Oliver's  residence, ' 
to  perform  my  disagreeable  mission.    The  , 
room  into  which  I  was  shown  opened  into  a ' 
conservator)'  filled  with  rare  exotics ;  a  va- 
riety of  trifles  were  about,  indicating  femi- , 


nine  occupation,  and  that  harmony  and  good 
taste  prevailed  which  characterize  the  pres- 
ence of  habitual  Tcfinement.  The  mellowed, 
softened  tone,  the  fading  light,  and  the  de- 
licious odor  of  the  flowers,  combined,  threw 
me  into  a  reverie ;  from  this  I  roused  my- 
self by  an  effort  when  the  servant  entered 
to  say  that  Miss  Oliver  would  be  with  me 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  begged  that  I  would, 
meanwhile,  walk  into  the  conservatory. 

When  she  appeared,  I  thought  I  had  sel- 
dom seen  a  grander  specimen  of  woman- 
hood, both  morally  and  physically.  When 
Horace  compared  her  to  the  Olympian  queen 
divested  of  her  severity,  he  did  not  describe 
her  ill.  She  had  large,  calm,  limpid  eyes, 
with  a  singularly  candid  and  tender  expres- 
sion, ample  but  finely  formed  limbs,  some- 
what heavily  moulded  lips  and  chin,  and  a 
quantity  of  dark  hair  folded  about  the  head ; 
and  though,  from  the  admirable  proportions 
of  the  latter,  the  size  did  not  appear  inordi- 
nate, it  was  yet  an  unusually  large  brain  for 
a  woman.  Her  complexion  was  the  marble, 
opaque  tint  which  distinguished  the  old 
Roman  women ;  and  her  walk,  as  she  swept 
forward  to  me,  I  thought  like  herself,  calm 
and  undulating.  When  she  spoke  it  was 
in  a  rich,  low  voice ;  and  her  smile  was  so 
full  of  benignity  and  goodness  that  I  at  once 
realized  the  truth  of  the  sensation  which 
Horace  described  her  as  inspiring ;  that  of 
rest,  A  slight  degree  of  embarrassment  at 
meeting  was  perhaps  inevitable,  and  it  ex- 
isted ;  but  I  am  sincere  enough  to  own  that 
it  was  on  my  side  alone. 

After  a  little  preliminary  conversation, 
she  told  me  at  once  that  she  knew  I  had 
come  with  a  communication  from  Mr.  Sal- 
toun.  I  therefore  entered  on  what  I  had  to 
say,  rather  awkwardly  and  hurriv  uly,  I  feai* ; 
but  I  gathered  calmness  as  I  proceeded :  ic 
was  perchance  reflected  from  hers.  I  gavu 
his  history,  as  far  as  I  knew  it, — the  ante- 
cedents of  his  father,  the  illness  of  his  sis- 
ter, his  engagement  to  Cecile  Otway.  I  did 
not  look  up,  but  l/elt  that  she  moved  slightly 
here ;  then  she  bowed  her  head,  and  I  con- 
tinued. I  praised,  as  indeed  I  justly  could, 
his  nature  and  dis]}ositiou.  I  mentioned  his 
professional  fame.  Then  I  gave  the  whole 
sad  history,  as  delicately,  truthfully,  and 
tenderly  as  I  could ;  omitting  nothing,  ac- 
cording to  his  directions.  I  glanced  at  her 
once ;   she  was  listening  with  averted  head. 
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and  her  hand  shaded  her  eyes.  I  could  hear 
a  tremulous,  heavy  hreath  drawn  now  and 
tb«i,  but  she  made  no  other  movement: 
teeUng,  and,  I  doubt  not,  suffering,  but  calm 
and  stirless.  I  dwelt  on  his  blameless  life, 
his  complete  solitude,  his  lonely  home,  his 
genuine  humility  and  distrust  of  himself, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  noble  truthfulness 
and  confidence  in  her  which  he  displayed  by 
insisting  oniher  being  acquainted  with  these 
mortifying  and  humiliating  occurrences  in  his 
life. 

When  I  had  finished,  there  was  a  pause. 
Miss  Oliver  remained  for  more  than  a  min- 
ute so  still  she  hardly  seemed  to  breathe. 
Then  she  turned  her  face  and  person  full 
towards  me,  as  though  te  present  herself 
unarmed  to  the  foe, — ^her  face  tear-stained, 
though  her  eyes  looked  truthful  and  lumi- 
nous as  ever, — and  she  said  solemnly,  yet  a 
little  tremulously,  ''You  are  Horace  Sal- 
toun's  friend,  and  you  will,  of  all  men,  know 
that  I  do  right.  I  will  marry  Horace ;  and 
if  a  wife's  true  heart  can  shield  him  from 
the  horrors  that  have  beset  him,  mine  shall 
do  so,  and  then  I  shall  not  have  lived  in 
vain.  But  if  that  may  not  be,  I  will  still 
share  his  fate;  preferring  rather,  if  Ood 
will,  to  run  some  risk  in  sustaining  a  great 
and  noble  nature,  than  to  marry  some  man 
who  less  needs  comfort  and  succor." 

What  words  of  mine  could  shake  a  reso- 
lution so  full  of  womanly  feeling  and  gener- 
osity P  I  had  neither  the  heart  nor  the  wish 
to  alter  it.  In  fact,  I  could  not  speak,  but 
wrung  her  hand,  and  left  her.         « 

I  may  hurry  over  this  part  of  my  history. 
Miss  Oliver  had,  as  Horace  said,  no  one  to 
please  but  herself;  she  had  an  ample  for- 
tune, and  his  income  was  very  sufiicient,  so 
they  were  at  once  affianced,  and  were  to  be 
married  at  the  close  of  one  month.  I  saw 
them  frequently  during  this  interval,  and 
was  at  each  in^rview  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  she  was  of  all  women  the  one 
best  suited  to  Horace. 

But  if  he  had  done  ill  to  marry  at  all  P 
Alas,  who  can  tell !  Her  cheerfulness  was 
so  serene,  so  pervading  her  whole  being, 
that  she  seemed  the  visible  expression  of 
that  fine  sentiment  of  Herder.  ''The 
greatest  treasure  which  God  hath  given  his 
creatures  is,  and  ever  will  be,  genuine  ex- 
istence." 

Now  Horace,  notwithstanding  his  power- 
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ful  and  energetic  nature,  had  occasionally  a 
certain  melancholy  on  him ;  similar,  I  think, 
to  that  which  Kant  describes  in  a  commen- 
tary on  an  observation  of  Saussure:  "A 
species  of  sadness,"  he  says,  "  belonging  to 
the  bracing  emotions,  and  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  relaxing  sadness  as  the 
sublime  does  to  the  beautiful." 

There  was,  I  do  not  deny,  a  proportion  of 
phlegm  in  Margaret's  temperaUient,  against 
which  irritable  and  excitable  spirits  broke 
and  fretted  themselves  in  vain,  and  then, 
spent  and  exhausted,  they  returned  to  rest 
themselves  on  her,  as  though  they  thereby 
imbibed  a  part  of  that  calm  which  seemed 
to  know  no  disturbance.  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  small,  acrid  women,  that  her  figure 
was  clumsy  and  her  movements  slow ;  but 
the  outward  form  corresponded  to  the  inner 
nature:  it  knew  no  littleness,  no  scorn,  no 
bitterness.  She  was  bom  to  become  a  man's 
stay.  Such  a  woman  would  hardly  have 
fulfilled  nature's  purpose  if  she  had  not  been 
so  placed  as  to  impart  some  of  her  own 
equable  happiness  to  one  less  fortunately 
constituted ;  and  on  such  a  tender  and  lov- 
ing breast  any  man  would  be  glad  to  rest  a 
weary  head  and  wounded  spirit  Her  char- 
acteristic was  not  intellect, — ^many  men  and 
women  surpassed  her  in  that;  but  in  her 
moral  strength,  in  the  power  of  gentleness, 
in  her  exquisite  tenderness,  there  were  few 
who  did  not  experience  when  near  her  a  sen- 
sation of  being  cared  for,  and  sympathised 
with,  lulled,  soothed,  and  borne  away  as 
though  by  the  current  of  a  mighty  yet  noise- 
less river. 

They  were  married,  and  for  several  years 
enjoyed  more  happiness  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  mortals.  Between  the  terms  of 
his  lectures  they  resided  at  a  small  property 
of  hers  on  the  northern  coast  of  Wales.  Un- 
der her  genial  influence  his  intellect  seemed 
to  expand  with  fresh  vigor,  while  her  un- 
swerving kindness  and  goodness  of  heart, 
added  to  her  wonderful  serenity,  lent  to  his 
impulsive  and  unequal  temper  all  that  it 
most  specially  required. 

Mrs.  Saltoun  became  the  mother  of  one 
little  girl.  The  child  lived,  while  the  mother 
all  but  died.  Fever  supervened,  and  for 
nearly  six  weeks  Horacf^  hardly  took  off  his 
clothes  or  left  the  bedside  of  his  wife.  The 
case  was  one  of  that  exhausting  nature  which 
demands  refreshments  or  stimulants  every 
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hour,  or  still  moro  frequently,  in  order  to  j  supply  the  omission,  or  whether  it  wer« 
retain  the  rapidly  sinking  vitality,  and  this  passed  over,  he  was  equally  impatient  and 
•eryice  Horace  insisted  on  performing  unas-  angry.  He  evinced  a  pointed  disinclination 
listed.  Nowlnccdnotsay  thattodothisfor!  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  his  illness  with 
fuch  a  length  of  time  is  a  most  frightful  me,  alleging  that  it  was  one  most  hateful  to 
■train  on  both  mind  and  body :  it  is  similar  him.  But  I  ascertained  from  other  sources, 
in  its  nature  to  the  often-attempted  feat  of  that  though  he  had  constantly  administered 
walking  one  thousand  miles  in  one  thousand  wine,  brandy,  etc.,  to  his  wife,  ho  had  never 
successive  hours — a  task  in  which  not  a  either  tasted  them,  or  appeared  to  wish  to  do 


few  have  broken  down. 


so.    Almost  as  soon  as  his  wilb  was  able  to 


She  recovered,  but  he  did  not  escape  so  leave  her  room  safely,  however,  he  went  out 
easily ;  though  it  was  not  until  her  convales- '  to  take  exercise,  as  he  said ;  he  came  in  wet, 
cence  that  it  told  on  him.  I  was  myself  ill ,  tired,  and  haggard,  and  went  straight  to  his 
at  this  period,  and  it  was  not  until  I  was '  own  room,  where  he  drank  himself  into  a 
showing  appearances  of  improvement  that  state  of  stupor. 


I  was  allowed  to  talk.    The  young  surgeon 


I  had  not  been  with  him  more  than  three 


before  mentioned  was  in  attendance  on  me,  days  when  he  expressed  his  determination  to 
and  one  of  my  first  questions  was  as  to  the  go  to  town  and  recommence  his  locturea. 
Saltouns.  |  His  wife  endeavored  by  instant  acqui?scence 

"  Just  what  I  was  wanting  to  speak  to  you  to  let  this  intention  die  a  natural  death,  and 
about,*'  was  the  reply.  "  You  have  been '  received  the  announcement  with  apparent 
wanted  up  there,  and  may  go  now,  as  soon '  equanimity;  but  when,  in  spite  of  this,  he 
aa  you  like."  |  persisted,  she  became  much  disturbed,  and 

•*  What  has  gone  wrong  ?  Why  did  you  expressed  to  me  her  distress.  When  sooth- 
oot  tell  me  before?''  '  ing  and  argument  had  no  effect,  she  tried, 

"  Which  question  am  I  to  reply  to  first  P  poor  thing,  to  draw  his  attention  to  her  deli- 
Ercry  thing  has  gone  wrong ;  and  you  were  \  cate  health,  and  begged  him  not  to  leave 
to  be  kept  undisturbed.  When  I  am  in  pos-  her.  It  was  in  vain.  As  for  me,  I  heard  it 
session  of  a  patient,  I  take  charge  of  mind  as  with  consternation ;  but  all  I  could  say  was 
well  as  body."  useless ;  so  we  reluctantly  abandoned  the 

"  Give  me  some  insight  into  the  matter,  idea  of  preventing  him,  and  prepared  reluc- 
for  I  shall  start  to-morrow."  I  tantly  to  face  the  trial,  which  I  could  not 

"  Saltoun  has  been  drinking,  or  drugging,  conceal  from  myself  would  be  a  very  serious 
or  something,  and  has  had  a  touch  of  the  one. 

horrors  again :  his  wife  bears  it  like  an  an-  Margaret  Saltoun  was  as  yet  but  little  al- 
gel,  they  say.  There  now,  I'll  pack  your  tered  in  appearance,  though  her  eyes  had  an 
carpet-bag."  air  of  languor  about  them,  and  I  thought  I 


I  started,  of   course,  immediately,  and 


could  trace  a  few  silver  threads  amor'?  the 


reached  my  destination  the  following  day. '  masses  of  dark  hair.  With  her  usual  sweet 
The  house  was  an  old,  rambling  building  of  temper  she  commenced  making  her  little 
gray  stone ;  it  was  only  two  stories  high,  and  preparations  to  accompany  him.  At  first  he 
was  covered  with  creepers,  moss,  lichen,  etc.  forbade  this,  but  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
One  side  faced  the  sea :  it  stood,  in  fact,  at  shoulder,  and,  bending  over  him,  kif^sed  his 
the  end  of  a  ravine  which  widened  on  to  the  forehead :  "  Where  you  go,  I  go,  Horace. " 
shore ;  to  the  right  and  left  the  cliffs  were  j  As  she  raised  her  bead,  I  saw  her  cyee 
very  precipitous  and  rocky :  altogether  the '  were  brimAil  of  unshed  tears.  No  more 
scenery  was  wild  and  grand,  and  the  situa-  was  said,  and  we  travelled  together  to  town 
tion  one  of  gr£?at  natural  beauty.  j  — ^not  a  very  gleeful  trio.  .  .  . 

I  could  hardly  tell  whether  Saltoun  was '  I  went  with  him  to  his  class-room,  and 
glad  to  see  mo  or  not.  I  know  I  thought  Horace  Saltoun  once  more,  amid  the  plaudits 
him  frightfully  shaken,  and  irritable  to  the  of  the  students,  made  his  way  up  to  bis  ao- 
last  de;;rce.  His  memory,  too,  was  much  customed  standing-place;  but  not  with  the 
affected :  he  often  forgot  what  he  wanted  to  confident,  vigorous  step  of  old.  There  was, 
do,  or  the  name  of  an  article  he  required  ;  however,  no  very  visible  want  of  nerve  about 
and  whether  any  one  noticed  it  and  tried  to  his  manner  aa  he  faced  us.    It  was  with  a 
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Btrange  and  painful  sort  of  feeling  I  heard 
him  announce  that  the  suhject  on  which  he 
proposed  that  day  to  lecture  was  "  The 
Brain" 

He  proceeded,  after  a  few  hrief  remarks, 
to  describe  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebrum.  I 
could  detect  no  omission  as  he  proceeded 
rapidly  to  dispose  of  one  of  the  hemispheres, 
illustrating  the  different  divisions  by  dia- 
grams, which  he  drew  as  Jie  went  on ;  most 
exquisite  specimens  of  anatomical  drawing 
they  were.  Then  he  faltered  a  little,  and 
his  eye  seemed  to  lose  its  intensity  of  gaze ; 
by  a  violent  effort  he  recovered  himself,  and 
went  on  :— 

**  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  recount  to  you 
the  old  superstitions.  People  have  sup- 
posed that  the  principle  of  life,  or  the  secret 
centre  of  intelligence,  resided  in  this,"  lay- 
ing his  finger  on  one  minute  gland.  **  False, 
all  these  theories.  Is  the  mind  that  which 
we  can  crush  between  our  fingers,  or  resolve 
into  phosphates  or  carbonates?  No,  this 
is  not  mind ;  this  is  not  life.  A  child  can 
live  for  a  time  without  a  brain,  and  a  mad- 
man or  an  imbecile  can  drag  on  existence 
with  a  brain  complete  in  all  its  parts."  He 
said  this  with  singular  emphasis. 

This  was  so  unlike  his  usual  style  of  lec- 
ture, curt,  witty,  and  practical,  that  several 
men  regarded  each  other  inquiringly.  He 
paused,  essayed  to  begin,  but  stopped  again, 
.  and  I  saw  his  memory  faQed  him.  He  passed 
his  hand  over  his  forehead,  with  an  inex- 
pressibly troubled  look ;  then  he  went  on 
again,  but  this  time  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
heart ;  even  in  this  he  evidently  forgot  many 
of  the  terms,  and  several  times  left  a  sen- 
tence unfinished.  He  drew  another  diagram 
with  entire  success,  then  came  another  em- 
barrassed pause.  A  most  uncomfortable 
sensation  stole  over  every  one  present.  He 
referred  to  his  diagram,  and  seemed  to  re- 
member that  he  had  left  the  brain  unfinished ; 
then — ^giving  me  one  glance  of  such  agony 
as  I  can  never  forget — he  recommenced; 
but  the  treacherous  memory  again  failed: 
he  attempted  to  explain  one  part,  and  ut- 
terly lost  the  thread  of  the  argument,  and 
not  only  the  name  but  the  very  idea.  He 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  looked  at 
as  steadily  for  a  moment,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  hurriedly  left  the  room.  In  all  Lon- 
don there  was  perhaps  no  greater  misery 


than  that  proud  and  sensitive  heart  endured 
that  night. 

Horace  never  entered  this  lecture-room 
again.  For  upwards  of  a  year  he  travelled 
with  his  wife  on  the  Continent ;  and  I  was 
told  the  mineral  waters  at  some  of  the  spas 
in  Germany  had  done  wonders  for  his  shat- 
tered health.  When  they  returned  to  this 
country  they  retired  to  the  property  I  have 
before  alluded  to  in  Wales,  and  lived  there 
in  comparative  seclusion.  I  saw  him  very 
seldom,  and  only  for  short  periods,  and  then 
he  seemed  enjoying  very  fair  health,  though 
not  the  man  he  was  when  I  first  knew  him : 
but  I  was  informed  that  he  still  continued 
occasionally  to  make  sad  outbreaks ;  not  by 
any  means  frequently,  but  that  when  be 
did  get  intoxicated  it  was  to  a  terrible  ex- 
cess. 

One  bright,  undimmed  star  still  shone  in 
their  heaven  amid  these  driving  clouds  and 
storms,  and  that  was  their  mutual  and  pas- 
sionate love.  In  this  fact  friends  and  foes 
agreed  alike  $  so  that  I  still  hardly  repented 
that  I  had  not  urged  him  to  abjure  mar^ 
riage.  •  .  • 

One  day  a  letter  was  placed  in  my  hand, 
containing  these  words  in  Mrs.  Saltoun's 
handwriting,  "  Come  to  me  instantly." 

In  those  days  the  network  of  railways  did 
not  exist  as  at  present,  and  though  I  trav- 
elled ali  night  it  was  morning  before  I  drove 
up  to  the  house.  Margaret  met  me  in  the 
doorway,  strangely  saddened,  and  very  pale. 
Her  habitual  calm  was  not  the  dogged  sub- 
mission of  a  fatalist,  but  the  humble,  soft- 
ened confidence  of  one  who  believed  that 
Heaven  watched  over  all.  She  was  by  no 
means  one  of  those  women  whom  the  small- 
est anxiety  reduces  to  a  skeleton,  and  there- 
fore, though  the  pallor  habitual  to  her  had 
become  more  than  ever  marble  in  its  hue, 
the  blue  veins  more  easily  traced,  and  the 
large,  full,  lustrous  eyes  languid  and  heavy, 
yet,  worn  and  tried  as  she  looked,  Marga- 
ret Saltoun  was  now,  as  ever,  a  most  noble 
specimen  of  perfect  womanhood  $  fined  down, 
perhaps,  through  much  suffering :  but  it  has 
been  finely  remarked,  "  We  predicate  more 
nobly  of  the  worn  appearance  of  St.  Paul 
than  of  the  fair  and  ruddy  countenance  of 
David." 

But  few  words  were  uttered:  the  con- 
sciousness of  misfortune  was  on  us  both.    As 
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I  wrung  her  hand,  my  eye  rested  almost  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  on  her  black  dress. 
She  responded  to  the  silent  thought. 

*'  God  has  taken  my  little  one  to  himself: 
it  is  better,  perhaps,  so" — ^here  her  voice 
trembled  exceedingly,  and  there  followed  a 
silence,  which  I,  at  least,  had  no  words  to 
break.  At  last  she  resumed,  in  her  rich, 
pleading  voice,  "  You  know  the  worst,  doc- 
tor, when  you  know  that  at  this  moment  we 
are  ignoi^ant  where  Horace  may  be ;  or,  in- 
deed, whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.  Some- 
thing in  these  letters  has  grieved  him  up  to 
that  point  when  he  could  no  longer  control 
himself.  He  has  often  told  me — and  it  is 
even  now  my  pride  and  joy  to  know— that 
no  earthly  sorrow  touched  him  which  he  did 
not  confide  to  me.  You  will  read  these  let- 
ters "  (she  placed  them  in  my  hand) ;  "  you 
will  judge  how  little  he  is  to  blame  for  what 
they  record ;  and  you  will  see  in  all  this  an- 
other proof  that  nothing  has  power  to  over- 
throw his  strength  of  mind  except  anxiety 
of  the  heart,  or  grief  and  unkindness  from 
those  he  loves." 

I  hurriedly  mastered  their  contents.  His 
sister  was  dead !  In  one  were  the  certificated 
reports  of  the  foreign  authorities.  Miss  Sal- 
toun  had,  in  a  fit  of  somnambuUsm,  precipi- 
tated  herself  from  a  window,  died,  and  was 
buried ;  that  was  the  substance  of  the  intel- 
ligcnce^  Alas!  somnambulism  or  delirium 
— who  could  tell  P  The  other  was  a  letter 
stamped  with  about  fifty  postmarks.  It 
had  apparently,  through  some  ignorance  in 
the  writer  of  the  proper  address,  made  the 
tour  of  Europe.  It  was  dated  five  weeks 
prior  to  the  unhappy  event:  in  it  Mdlle. 
Justine  sent  in  her  resignation ;  "  finding," 
she  said,  **  that  her  young  lady  no  longer  re- 
quired her  services." 

"  When  did  Horace  leave  the  bouse  P  "  I 
inquired. 

**  He  received  this  letter  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  appeared  stunned  rather  than 
agitated  by  the  news ;  then  he  swallowed  a 
quantity  of  wine,  and  I  fear  spirits  likewise, 
and  lay  down  on  his  bed,  feverish  and  rest- 
.  less.  I  lay  by  his  side,  and  as  he  seemed  to 
become  more  tranquil,  I  slept.  When  I 
awoke  he  was  no  longer  by  me.  We  sent 
messengers  in  all  directions,  and  traced  him 
down  to  the  shore.  Early  this  morning  I 
myself  found  his  clothes  j  they  were  thrown 
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off  in  disorder,  and  soaked  in  dew,  as  if  they 
had  been  there  many  hours." 

She  was  deadly  pale  as  she  said  this,  and 
the  tears  rained  down  her  face :  there  was 
no  trembling,  no  loud  cry,  but  a  grief  pure 
and  noble,  and  yet  chastened  and  resigned. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Saltoun,"  I  said,  "  I  would 
not  for  worlds  deceive  you,  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  Horace  is  not  lost  to  us :  first 
remember  that  he  was  a  bold,  and  steady, 
and  powerful  swimmer;  secondly,  if,  as  I 
imagine,  a  brief  delirium  has  seized  him, 
strong  physical  exertion  may  prove  most 
useful  to  him.  It  would  be  about  four 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  that  he  left  you : 
no  very  great  time  has  elapsed." 

That  day  the  country  round  was  again 
scoured  by  men  and  horses,  and  the  sea-shor« 
carefully  searched.  I  superintended  the  lat- 
ter in  person.  The  coast  was  very  wild  and 
picturesque  at  this  point,  forming  a  vast 
amphitheatre  of  crags  and  precipices,  inter- 
sected in  one  place  by  a  deep  gully,  and 
again  further  up  by  a  torn  and  rent  ravine, 
partially  clothed  with  verdure  in  the  cleft } 
a  few  pine-trees  and  dwarfed  oaks  sprang 
out  of  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  whose  bent 
and  twisted  branches  testified  to  many  a 
long  year  of  exposure  to  the  drifting  spray, 
and  of  struggle  with  the  wind  and  tempest 
Several  subterranean  passages  ran  deep  into 
the  cliff,  terminating  in  some  fine  caverns, 
formerly  the  resort  of  smugglers  on  this* 
coast.  No  trace  of  the  fugitive  could  I  dis- 
cover; .but,  knowing  well  the  passionate 
attachment  of  Horace  for  the  sea,  I  sus- 
pected strongly  that  he  was  concealed  in 
some  of  these  caves,  and  would  probably 
prowl  out  as  soon  as  he  thought  darkness 
would  secure  him  from  pursuit. 

The  bay  was  rather  a  large  one,  running 
deep  inland,  and  the  coast  to  the  left  ex- 
tended so  far  out  as  to  appear  almost  oppo- 
site. A  broad  tongue  of  black  purple  lay 
on  the  water's  edge,  and  above  it  towered 

the  snow-capped  mountain  of ,  at  that 

instant  warmed  into  rose  color  by  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  As  if  to  mimic  tlds 
there  ran  out  from  the  shore  in  a  slanting 
direction,  for  above  half  a  mile,  a  chain  of 
rough  rocks,  which,  being  partially  under 
water  at  high  tide,  were  mostly  covered 
with  black  sea-weed.  From  the  extreme 
point  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  straight 
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line  to  the  main  land,  and  between  it  and 
this  natural  break-water  the  sea  was  in  gen- 
€irBi  as  placid  as  a  lake,  but  of  very  consid- 
erable depth.  When  I  had  fully  mastered 
the  chief  points  hereabouts,  I  returned  to 
the  bouse  to  give  Margaret  such  scanty 
hope  as  was  in  my  power.  I  insisted  on 
her  swallowing  a  sedative,  and  advised  her 
to  go  to  bed  at  once,  and  sleep  if  possible. 

About  eleven  at  night,  I  again  took  the 
path  to  the  shore,  and  loitered  about  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  without  seeing  or  hear- 
ing any  thing  that  I  sought  for ;  I  then  took 
up  my  position  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
caves,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
bay.  For  half  an  hour  or  more  I  continued 
my  vigil  without  any  result.  I  strolled  out 
and  perceived  evident  signs  of  a  change  of 
weather,  but  feeling  reluctant  to  return  to 
that  unhappy  lady  without  tidings  of  her 
husband,  I  again  went  under  shelter. 

Gradually  the  stillness  grew  ominously 
hushed,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  noth- 
ing was  heard  but  the  moan  of  the  sullen 
wave  as  it  broke  on  the  sands.    Another 
instant  and  the  winds  were  loosed  with  ir- 
resistible fury ;  down  came  the  storm-king 
from  his  throne,  down  drove  the  white  mist, 
down  drove  the  torrent,  and  the  gray  sea 
was  a  sheet  of  foam.    The  pine-trees  ahead 
looked  like  isolated  fragments  of  darkness, 
and  the  gnarled  oaks  creaked  and  strained 
'  to  hold  their  own.    The  war  of  the  elements 
continued  with  fury  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 
I  fancied  I  heard  a  voice,  or  voices,,  and  in- 
deed felt  so  persuaded  of  it  that  I  ventured 
forth  once ;  but  the  rain  blinded  me :  the  air 
was  thick  with  spray,  and  the  roar  of  the 
sea,  which  was  perfectly  invisible  to  me, 
made  all  else  inaudible,  so  I  was  glad  to 
return. 

Almost  as  abruptly  as  the  storm  began, 
it  ceased ;  leaving,  however,  a  dense  white 
fog,  which  moved  capriciously,  sometimes 
allowing  the  breakers  to  be  visible,  and  the 
next  minute  gathering  over  the  sea  and 
clearing  away  to  the  cliffs.  At  length,  it 
hovered  in  a  heavy  mass  over  earth  and 
water,  while  the  sky  was  no  longer  hidden, 
ond  I  could  see  the  moon  attempting  to 
emerge  from  a  coil  of  rain-laden  clouds. 
Suddenly  as  I  stood  straining  my  eyes  into 
darkness,  the  mist,  by  some  undercurrent 
of  air  X  imagine,  was  raised  as  though  by 
mechanism,  and  for  a  brief  minute  I  saw  the 


ocean,  the  bay,  and  the  jutting-out  reef  of 
rocks.  But  I  saw  more  than  this :  my  eyea 
beheld  distinctly  at  the  extremity  of  tha 
reef,  touched  as  it  was  by  the  moonlight,  a 
human  figure  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
Then  by  a  vexatious  caprice  the  current  of 
air  changed,  the  mist  fell  like  a  white  pall, 
and  I  saw  no  more :  but  that  was  enough. 
Scrambling  out,  I  made  my  way  as  rapidly 
as  possible  along  the  rough  shingle,  to  gain 
if  I  could  the  command  of  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  rocks  were  of  great  size,  curiously 
massed  together  in  grotesque  position  and 
outline,  and  being  very  slippery  and  full  of 
deep  fissures  containing  water,  it  wcis  no 
easy  work  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
along  them  in  that  uncertain  light ;  so  that 
when  I  had  accomplished  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
I  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  almost 
disposed  to  think  that  my  eyes  had  de- 
ceived me,  and  that  I  was  on  a  fruitless  and 
foolhardy  errand.  Still  I  continued  on- 
ward, and  the  chain  grew  more  narrow ;  but 
though  the  sea  was  calm,  I  could  hear  noth- 
ing but  the  gurgle  of  its  deep  inky  waters 
against  the  base.  The  fog  cleared  in  a  circle 
round  me  as  I  proceeded,  the  moon  shone 
forth  from  a  lake  of  deep  blue  sky  surrounded 
by  an  almost  transparent  halo  of  fleecy  sil- 
ver clouds,  while  now  and  then  the  cliffs  to 
my  right,  whitened  by  her  beams,  stood  out 
in  strong  relief,  and  the  sands  lay  beneath 
in  a  deep  shadow  of  unbroken  gloom. 

I  could  now  discern  clearly  a  figure:  it 
was,  then,  no  spectre  of  my  fancy :  and  I 
felt  equally  convinced  that  it  w^as  Horace, 
and  none  other :  for  who  but  a  man  distraught 
would  be  in  such  a  place  at  such  an  hour  ? 
I  resoWed  to  proceed  very  cautiously,  since 
the  fog  beliind  me  was  so  whitened  as  al- 
most to  point  me  out;  and  if  I  could  see 
him  so  plainly,  there  was  no  reason  why  h» 
should  not  perceive  me.  I  approached  near 
enough  to  hear  some  one  shouting,  mutter- 
ing, and  laughing.  Whenever  the  figure 
faced  in  mv  direction,  I  crouched  behind  the 
large  rocks  which  were  nearest  to  me,  then 
made  another  spring,  and  again  concealed 
myself.  At  last  I  stood  within  half  a  dozen 
yards. 

I  had  not  deceived  myself;  it  was  indeed 
Ilorace  Saltoun.  He  was  entirely  naked* 
with  the  exception  of  a  chaplct  of  black  sea* 
weed  on  his  head,  and  a  twisted  rope  made 
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out  of  the  root  part  of  the  same  material, 
coiled  round  his  neck,  waist,  and  loins,  and 
terminating  in  a  fantastic  knot  whicli  fell  to 
his  knee,  his  feet  were  cut  and  stained,  and 
a  thin  streak  of  blood  was  visible  from  a  cut 
on  his  forehead,  from  which  it  trickled  slowly 
down  his  face.  He  was  shouting,  blasphem- 
ing, and  gesticulating,  and  tearing  the  sea- 
weed violently  from  the  rocks,  and  hurling 
it  by  great  handfuls  into  the  sea. 

I  stood  hidden  from  his  sight  for  a  few 
moments,  to  regain  my  breath  and  consider 
what  was  my  best  course  of  action.  To  re- 
turn for  assistance  would  obviously  be  to  lose 
the  result  of  my  labor ;  yet  it  was  hardly 
probable  that  in  his  present  excited  state  he 
would  consent  to  accompany  me  of  his  own 
will.  I  was  not  near  enough  to  spring  upon 
him,  and  even  if  I  could,  holding  a  naked 
man  by  force  is  slippery  work,  and  I  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  sea-weed  rope ;  there  only 
remained  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  the  most 
likely  termination  of  which  seemed  to  be 
that  we  should  both  roll  off  into  the  sea. 
In  this  dilemma  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  suddenly  announcing  my  presence.  His 
present  condition  was  not  a  surprise  to  me : 
I  had  long  expected  that  his  increasing  ex- 
cesses in  stimulants  would  bring  on  a  ma- 
niacal attack ;  and  I  was  aware  that  in  that 
condition  every  thing  may  be  hoped  for,  as 
far  as  management  goes,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  timely  diversion  of  attention.  So 
I  walked  boldly  forward,  and  said  as  calmly 
as  I  could,  *'  It  is  very  cold  work  out  here, 
Horace." 

He  staggered  back  as  if  I  had  struck  him, 
and  then  confronted  me,  shading  his  eyes 
with  both  his  hands. 

"  What,  you've  come,  have  you  P  "  he  said, 
slowly. 

'*  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  want  to  help 
you  in  what  you  are  about,"  and  I  made  a 
few  steps  forwards. 

'*  I'hcn  stand  bock,"  he  yelled  out,  at  the 
very  top  of  his  voice.  **  Stand  back,  or  I'll 
twist  your  neck  as  soon  as  I  get  hold  of 
you." 

'*  Horace,"  I  called  out,  in  %\ow,  distinct 
tones,  "  come  home  i  your  wife  is  ill, — very 
ill,  and  wants  you." 

**  My  wife  ill  ?  "  he  repeated  after  me : 
**  Margaret  ill  P  "  and  he  bent  forward,  and 
peered  curiously  at  me. 
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I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  his,  endeavoring 
to  rivet  his  attention,  and  advanced  close  to 
him.  He  stood  perfectly  stilL  I  touched 
him ;  he  continued  motionless,  and  a  hard 
sinister  smile  stole  over  his  face :  my  hand 
even  glided  up  his  arm ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
reached  his  shoulder,  he  burst  into  a  loud, 
shrill,  derisive  laugh,  made  one  bound  back- 
wards  off  the  reef,  and  the  sea  closed  silently 
over  him.  I  leaned  over  the  edge,  keeping 
my  eye  on  the  spot  where  he  disappeared  $ 
he  rose  to  sight  again  nearly  in  the  same 
place :  and  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  can  I  for- 
get that  singular  scene.  The  white  mist 
formed  a  clear  ling  of  which  we  were  the  cen- 
tre, the  moon  shone  pale  and  cold  on  the 
murky  waters,  while  each  ripple  made  by  the 
plunge  bore  a  silver  sparkle  on  its  tiny  crest 
In  the  midst  of  these  circling  eddies,  gleam- 
ing ghastly  in  the  moonlight,  the  dripping 
hair  swathed  back  from  the  forehead,  floated 
this  white  human  face  with  a  strangely  malign 
expression  in  the  eyes.  Even  now  I  feel 
cold  when  I  think  of  that  moment :  my  blood 
curdled  round  my  heart  as  I  watched  him. 
He  smiled,— or  seemed  to  smile,  and  then,  . 
rounding  the  point,  disappeared;  striking 
off,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  a  slanting 
direction,  towards  the  shore  rather  than 
otherwise. 

A  good  deal  cast  down  by  my  ill-success, 
I  began  to  retrace  my  steps.  I  had  tried 
the  boasted  power  of  the  human  eye,  and  it  . 
had  signally  failed  me.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  in  some  measure  due  to  my  long  famil- 
iarity on  equal  terms  with  Horace ;  for,  in 
cases  of  thLs  description,  former  .personal 
intimacy  often  militates  against  a  physician's 
influence.  Before  I  fairly  quitted  these  un- 
lucky rocks  my  foot  slipped,  and  I  managed 
to  sprain  my  ankle  severely ;  not  enough  to 
bring  me  to  a  standstill,  but  sufficiently  so 
to  impede  materially  the  rapidity  of  my  prog- 
ress. Leaving  myself  in  this  untoward' 
condition,  I  will  relate  what  occurred  mean- 
while at  the  house. 

Margaret  had,  according  to  my  recoia- 
mcndation,  swallowed  the  sedative,  un- 
dressed, and  retired  to  bed;  where,  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  wretchedness,  she  sank 
into  a  heavy  sleep.  The  bedroom  in  ques* 
tion,  the  one  usually  occupied  by  herself 
and  her  husband,  was  on  the  ground-floor,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  and  looked 
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out  on  a  small  plot  of  grass  and  a  thickly 
tangled  shrubbery. 

About  five  o'clock  that  morning,  when 
dawn  was  breaking,  she  awoke  with  the 
feeling  of  something  cold  being  pressed 
tightly  on  her  throat.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
starting  up  mechanically  from  her  pillow, 
and  saw  what  might  well  have  tried  the 
nerves  of  the  strongest  man.  There  was 
poor  Horace  sitting  calmly  by  her  bedside, 
perfectly  naked,  his  seaweed  chaplet  still  on 
his  head,  and  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast, 
making  conspicuously  visible  her  own  ini- 
tials and  the  cross  and  anchor  in  pale  blue, 
which  he  had  so  carefully  punctured  on  him- 
self in  the  days  that  were  passed  away.  But 
in  his  hands  he  held  the  two  ends  of  the  coil 
of  black  sea-weed  stalk,  w^hich  he  had  twisted 
tightly  round  her  neck ;  and  it  was  the  pres- 
sure of  this  deadly  ligature  upon  her  throat 
that  roused  her  from  sleep.  Owing  to  her 
instinctive  self-possession,  and  her  wonder- 
fully calm  nature,  aided,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  by  the  effects  of  the  opiate,  she 
neither  started  nor  screamed  when  she  dis- 
covered her  peril,  but  at  once  addressed 
him  cheerfully,  and  tried  to  link  one  of  his 
hands  in  hers ;  yet  he  still  retained  his  hold 
on  the  coil,  so  that  she  knew  she  was  help- 
less. She  told  me  afterwards,  how  difficult 
it  was  for  her  to  withstand  the  inclination 
to  put  her  fingers  to  her  neck  a:nd  endeavor 
to  rid  herself  of  the  ghastly  necklace.  But 
she  did  refrain. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Margaret,  love,"  he  an- 
swered, dreamily.  "  I  have  come  to  enable 
you  to  die.  It  is  necessary,"  he  continued, 
with  frightful  calmness,  ''that  you  should 
be  strangled.  I've  been  a  long  time  pre- 
paring this  rope,  and  it  is  now  thoroughly 
charmed." 

She  shivered  a  little. 

"It  is  cold — is  it  not? "he  said;  "but 
that  will  not  signify  in  the  end.  It  seems 
almost  a  pity — does  it  not  ?  "  and  he  touched 
her  full  and  finely  moulded  throat  doubtfully 
with  his  fingers.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  love," 
he  added,  almost  tenderly,  and  proceeded  to 
tighten  the  coil. 

She  made  a  desperate  effort.  "  You  know, 
Horace,  I  can  have  no  objection,  but  I  must 
have  my  hair  properly  dressed ;  you  must 
dress  it  for  me.  You  used  to  think  my  hair 
beautiful,  you  know." 
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He  seemed  puzzled  for  a  moment.  "  Is 
it  absolutely  needful  P  "  he  inquired,  sternly. 

"I  am  sure  it  is,"  she  replied,  with  a 
vague  idea  that  it  would  be  better  to  assign 
some  reason,  however  absurd ;  "  the  corpse 
would  otherwise  look  unseemly." 

"Very  well,"  he  answered,  gravely.  He 
then  assisted  her  out  of  bed,  still  keeping 
the  detestable  coil  in  his  fingers. 

She  placed  herself  before  the  glass,  biting 
her  lips  to  bring  back  the  color  which  had 
fled,  and  trying  to  smile ;  then  letting  down 
her  long  hair,  she  handed  him  the  brushes. 
He  took  them,  and  began  his  task  with  the 
greatest  gentleness,  and  to  her  inexpressible 
relief,  she  felt  the  coil  relax  as  the  two  ends 
fell  down  on  the  floor ;  though,  of  course,  it 
was  still  round  her  throat.  Those  moments 
seemed  hours,  and  her  agitation  and  sus- 
pense were  fast  growing  intolerable.  Mean- 
while, poor  lady,  she  praised  his  dexterity, 
which  seemed  to  please  him  excessively,  and 
stimulated  him  to  new  endeavors.  He  be- 
gan to  perform  the  most  extravagant  ma- 
noeuvres, brushing  her  hair  quite  up,  and 
letting  it  fall  in  a  mass  over  her  shoulders, 
then  twisting  it  round  his  own  neck,  and 
laying  it  over  his  face :  all  this  with  immov- 
able gravity. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  juncture  that  I  ar- 
rived from  the  shore.  Under  the  idea  that 
the  shortest  path  was  by  the  shrubber}', 
I  pushed  my  way  through  the  tangled 
branches,  and,  standing  on  the  lawn,  I  re- 
connoitred the  house.  I  was  naturally  sur- 
prised to  see  Mrs.  Saltoun  visible  at  that 
hour  from  the  bedroom  window :  it  was  low 
enough  for  me  to  have  a  view  of  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  room;  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
sitting  before  her  mirror,  her  face  turned 
towards  the  window.  She  was  excessively 
pale,  and  had  a  strange  forced  smile. 
Though  she  caught  my  eye,  she  neither 
moved  nor  made  the  slightest  sign  of  recog- 
nition, but  continued  to  gaze  with  such  a 
stem,  stolid,  fixed  expression,  that  I  was 
moved  with  a  nameless  dread.  I  stepped 
back  and  looked  again ;  yes,  so  it  was !  I 
saw  plainly  her  mad  husband  standing  be- 
hind her :  I  could  see  his  head  still  crowned, 
and  his  naked  shoulders.  Though  I  waa 
not  aware  of  the  critical  nature  of  her  peril, 
I  knew  there  was  danger,  so,  crouching 
down  out  of  sight,  I  made  my  way  instantly 
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into  the  house.  I  encountered  his  own  ser- 
▼ant,  a  man  much  attached  to  his  master ; 
he  inquired  eagerly  if  I  had  tidings  of  him. 

"  Take  off  your  shoes,"  I  said,  instantly, 
**  and  follow  me ;  your  master  is  in  the 
house." 

I  paused  outside  the  bedroom  door  and 
listened.  I  could  hear  nothing  excepting 
the  rustling  of  the  brushes  in  the  hair,  and 
an  odd  low  chuckling  laugh.  I  then  tried 
the  handle  of  the  door  as  noiselessly  as 
possible :  good ;  it  was  not  bolted  or  locked 
inside,  as  I  had  feared  to  find.  I  instantly 
threw  it  wide  open.  Horace  faced  me,  and 
with  a  terrible  yell  sprang  upon  me  like  a 
wild  beast.  Poor  fellow  !  assistance  was  at 
hand,  and  he  was  quickly  overpowered. 
When  I  turned  to  seek  Margaret  she  had 
fainted. 

That  house  still  remains  tenanted,  but 
half  of  it  is  closed ;  and  the  brilliant  lec- 
turer, Horace  Saltoun,  is  heard  of  no  more. 
In  one  range  of  apartments  you  may  see  a 
fantastically  attired,  restless  being,  talking 
perpetually  and  incoherently.  His  smile  is 
unmeaning,  his  restlessness  incessant,  his 
actions  are  aimless.  In  close  attendance  on 
him  is  his  servant ;  but  ever  haunting  his 
steps,  clad  in  the  plainest  garb,  performing 
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almost  menial  offices  for  that  poor,  broken- 
down  wreck  who  is  still  her  husband,  his 
noble-minded  wife  continues  her  cheerless 
task :  and  no  one  has  the  same  influence 
over  him  which  she  possesses.  Her  cheeks 
are  a  little  hollow  and  worn,  there  is  a  look 
of  pain  on  her  brow,  and  there  are  dark  vio- 
let rings  beneath  eyes  that  are  still  pure  and 
lustrous ;  but  the  same  serene  benevolence, 
the  same  tender,  genial  smile  is  ever  there. 
She  listens  to  all  his  long  dissertations  with- 
out point  or  sequence,  in  which  scraps  of 
anatomy  are  curiously  mingled  with  exordi- 
ums on  the  necessity  of  her  duty,  and  obedi- 
ence, and  gratitude  to  him:  for  he  who 
used  to  be  the  most  humble-minded  and  un- 
selfish of  men  is  changed  as  much  morally 
as  intellectually ;  and  his  arrogant  and  pat- 
ronizing manner  towards  her  would  be 
laughable  if  it  were  not  so  very,  very  sad. 
Time  to  that  blinded  eye  seems  to  stay  his 
scythe.  Poor  Horace  lives  only  in  the 
present :  he  can  neither  remember  the  past, 
nor  apprehend  for  the  future.  Sometimes 
he  will  make  a  brilliant  metaphor,  or  begin 
to  quote  a  fragment  of  some  fine  passage, 
but  invariably  relapses  into  vapid  nonsense 
before  he  can  finish  it ;  the  lightning,  flash 
only  serves  to  reveal  still  more  the  blackness 
of  the  ruin. 


Bbqoabs  in  Lokdon  a  Centurt  Ago. — 
"Bat  notwithstanding  we  have  so  many  excel; 
lent  laws,  great  numbers  of  sturdy  begp^rs, 
loose  and  vnf^rant  persons,  infest  the  nation,  but 
no  place  more  than  the  city  of  London  and  parts 
adjacent :  if  Any  person  in  bom  with  any  defect 
or  defurniity,  or  maimed  by  fire  or  any  other 
easualty,  or  by  any  inveterate  distemper,  which 
renders  them  miherabln  objects,  their  way  is  open 
to  London,  where  they  have  free  libertyof  show- 
ing  their  nauseous  sights  to  terrify  people  and 
force  them  to  give  money  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
and  those  vaprants  have  for  many  years  paxt  re- 
moved  out  of  several  parts  of  the  three  king- 
doms,  and  taken  their  stations  in  this  metropolis, 
to  the  inierruption  of  conversation  and  business. 
.  .  .  A»  to  those  creatures  who  po  about  the 
street  to  hhow  their  maimed  limbs,  nauseous 
sores,  fstump  hands  or  feet,  or  any  other  deform- 
ity, I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
fit  objects   to  go  abroad ;  and  considering  the 


frights  and  pemicions  impressions  which  such 
horrid  sights  have  given  to  pregnant  women  (and 
sometimes  even  to  the  disfiguring  of  infants  in 
the  womb)  should  move  all  tender  husbands  to 
desire  the  redress  of  this  enormity,"  etc. — Projp- 
ositiotis  for  Better  Ululating  ana  Employing  tm 
Poor,  chap,  xxiii.  36,  in  TTiie  Trade  and  NavigO' 
tion  of  Great  Britain  ConBtderedf  by  Joshua  Gee, 
6th  edit.,  Glasgow,  printed  and  sold  by  R.  and 
A.  Foulis,  1760,  16mo.  pp.  180. — ^oteB  and 
Queriei. 


In  1859  the  quantity  of  hops  retained  for 
home  consumption  was  67,14d,652lb8. ;  in  1860, 
only  10,352,520lbs. — not  a  sixth  of  the  previous 
year's  crop.  The  quantity  of  malt  also  fell  ofl' 
from  47,746,289  bushels  in  1859,  to  41,754,050 
bushels  in  1860.  British  spirits  from  23,878,688 
^lions  in  1859  to  21,404,088  in  1^60.  The 
quantity  of  paper  increased  from  197,684,847 lbs. 
in  1859  to  207,1 82,01dlbs.  in  1860. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
SIR  JOSHUA'S  PUPIL. 

A  YOUNG  apprentice  ivith  very  little  heart 
in  the  study  of  his  craft,  after  the  manner  of 
young  apprentices,  toiling  in  a  watch  and 
clock  maker's  shop  in  the  town  of  Devon- 
port,  heard  one  day  the  fame  of  great  Sir 
Joshua's  achievements  in  London  sounding 
through  the  county — ^became  conscious  that 
the  good  folks  of  the  shire  took  pride  in  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beynolds,  Master  of 
Plympton  Grammar  School.  Why  should 
not  he,  the  apprentice,  become  as  great,  or 
nearly  so,  a  credit  to  Devonport,  his  birth- 
place, as  was  Sir  Joshua  to  Plympton,  his 
birthplace  P  Could  one  man  only  have  art, 
abilities,  and  ambitions,  and  make  for  him- 
self the  opportunity  to  employ  and  gratify 
themP  So  the  apprentice  asked  himself. 
And  he  must  have  been  a  clever  fellow,  that 
apprentice!  He  soon  convinced  himself — 
that  was  easy ;  but  he  convinced  his  family. 
He  convinced  several  of  his  townsmen— dif- 
ficult task,  decidedly-— that  the  best  thing 
they  could  do  with  him  was  to  send  him  up 
to  town  to  study  under  his  countryman.  Sir 
Joshua,  and  to  become,  like  him,  a  great 
painter.  lie  had  his  way  at  last.  In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  was  painting  in  the 
studio  of  Beynolds,  living  under  his  roof. 

After  all,  his  dearest  wishes  gratified,  per- 
haps the  pupil  was  little  better  off.  If  clev- 
erness, like  fever,  were  contagious,  it  had 
been  all  very  well.  But  the  master  was  but 
an  indifferent  master.  He  could  not,  or 
would  not,  instruct.  He  was  himself  defi- 
cient in  education-^had  few  rules  —only  a 
marvellous  love  and  perception  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  an  instinctive  talent  for  its  repro- 
duction on  his  canvas.  It  was  as  certain  as 
it  was  innate,  but  not  to  be  expressed  in 
words,  or  communicated  or  reasoned  upon  in 
any  way.  The  deeds  of  genius  are  things 
done,  as  of  course,  for  no  why  or  wherefore, 
but  simply  because  there  is  no  help  for  it  but 
to  do  them.  So  the  pupils  painted  in  the 
studio  of  their  supposed  preceptor  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  copying  his  works; 
or,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  perhaps  work- 
ing at  his  back -grounds,  brushing  away  at 
draperies,  or  such  conventional  fillings  in  of 
pictures,  and  then  went  their  ways  to  do 
what  they  listed,  and  for  the  most  part  to  be 
heard  of  no  more  in  art  chronicles.  They 
had  probably  been  of  more  use  to  the  painter 


than  he  had  been  to  them.  Certainly  our 
friend  the  clockmaker's  apprentice  waa. 
For  when  there  arose  a  cry  of  "  Who  wrote 
Sir  Joshua's  discourses,  if  not  Burke  ? ''  this 
pupil  could  give  satisfactory  evidence  in  re- 
ply. He  had  heard  the  great  man,  his  mas- 
ter, walking  up  and  down  in  the  library,  as 
in  the  intervals  of  writing,  at  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  few  hours  later, 
and  he  had  the  results  in  his  hands.  He 
was  employed  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  the  lec- 
turer's rough  manuscript  for  the  reading 
to  the  public*  He  had  noted  Dr.  Johnson's 
handwriting,  for  he  had  revised  the  draft, 
sometimes  altering  to  a  wrong  meaning, 
from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  and 
of  art :  but  never  a  stroke  of  Burke's  pen 
was  there  to  be  seen.  The  pupil,  it  must  be 
said  for  him,  never  lost  faith  in  his  master. 
Vandyke,  Reynolds,  Titian — ^he  deemed  these 
the  great  triumvirate  of  portraiture.  Com- 
paring them,  he  would  say,  that  Vandyke's 
portraits  were  like  pictures.  Sir  Joshua's  like 
the  reflections  in  a  looking-glass,  and  Ti- 
tian's like  the  real  people.  And  he  was  use- 
ful to  the  great  painter  in  another  way,  for 
he  sat  for  one  of  the  children  in  the  Count 
Ugolino  picture  (the  one  in  profile  with  the 
hand  to  the  face)  :  while  posed  for  this,  he 
was  introduced  as  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  to 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  and  turned  to  look  at 
that  statesman.  **  He  is  not  only  an  artist, 
but  has  a  head  that  would  do  for  Titian  to 
paint,"  said  Mr.  Burke.  He  served,  too,  an- 
other celebrated  man.  With  Ilalph,  Sir 
Joshua's  servant,  he  went  to  the  gallery  of 
Cbvent  Garden  Theatre,  to  support  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  new  comedy,  **  She  stoops  to 
.Conquer,"  on  the  first  night  of  its  perform- 
ance. While  his  friends  are  trooping  to  the 
theatre,  the  poor  author  is  found  sick  and 
shivering  with  nervousness,  wandering  up 
and  down  the  Mall  in  St.  James'  Park. 
He  can  hardly  be  induced  to  witness  the 
production  of  his  own  play.  Johnson's  lusty 
laugh  from  the  front  row  of  a  side  box  gives 
the  signal  to  the  worthy  claque,  who  applaud 
to  an  almost  dangerous  extent,  in  their  zeal 
for  their  friend,  because  there  runs  a  rumor 
that  Cumberland  and  Ossian  MacphcrsoQ 
and  Kelly  are  getting  up  a  hiss  in  the  pit 
"How  did  you  like  the  playP"  asked 
Goldsmith  of  the  young  painter,  who  had 
been  clapping  his  hands  until  they  ached,  in 
the  gallery  by  the  side  of  good  Mr.  Balpk. 
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"I  wouldn't  presume  to  bo  a  judge  in 
Mich  a  matter,"  the  art-student  answered. 

*<  But  did  it  make  you  laugh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  exceedingly." 

"  That's  all  I  require,"  said  Goldsmith, 
Mid  sent  him  box  tickets  for  the  author's 
benefit  night,  that  ho  might  go  and  laugh 
again. 

Sir  Joshua's  pupil  was  James  Northcote, 
a  long-lived  man,  born  at  DoTonport  in 
1746,  ond  dying  at  his  London  house,  in 
Argyll  Place,  Regent  Street,  in  1831.  If  he 
had  a  Titiunesque  look  in  his  youth,  he  pos- 
sessed it  still  more  in  his  age.  Brilliant 
eyes,  deeply  set ;  grand  projecting  nose ; 
thin,  compressed  lips;  a  shrewd,  catlike, 
penetrating  look ;  fine,  high,  bald  forehead, 
yellow  and  polished,  though  he  often  hid  this 
with  a  fantastic  green  velvet  painting  cap, 
and  straggling  bunches  of  quite  white  hair 
behind  his  cars.  A  little,  meagre  man,  not 
more  than  five  feet  high,  in  a  shabby, 
patched  dressing-gown,  almost  as  old  as 
himself,  leading  a  quiet,  cold,  penurious 
life.  He  never  married.  He  had  never 
even  been  in  love.  He  had  never  had  the 
time,  or  he  had  never  had  the  passion  neces- 
sary for  such  pursuits,  or  he  was  too  deeply 
devoted  to  his  profession.  He  was  always 
brush  in  hand,  perched  up  on  a  temporary 
stage,  painting  earnestly,  fiercely,  <*With 
the  inveterate  diligence  of  a  little  devil 
stuccoing  a  mud  wall  I "  cried  flaming  Mr. 
Fuseli. 

He  received  many  visitors  in  his  studio. 
He  was  constantly  at  home,  and  liked  to 
talk  over  his  work,  for  ho  never  paused  on 
account  of  the  callers.  He  never  let  go  his 
palette  even.  He  went  to  the  door  with  a 
«<  Oude  God ! "  his  favorite  exclamation  in 
his  west  country  dialect,  "  what,  ia  it  pau  f 
Come  in :  "  and  then  climbed  his  way  back 
to  his  canvas,  asking  and  answering  in  his 
cool,  self-possessed  way,  all  about  the  news 
of  the  day.  Yet  he  was  violent  and  angry, 
and  outspoken  sometimes,  was  Sir  Joshua's 
loyal  pupil. 

'*  Look  at  the  feeling  of  Raphael  I "  said 
some  one  to  him. 

**  Buh  !  "  cried  the  little  man.  "  Look  at 
Reynolds :  ho  was  all  feeling !  The  an- 
cients were  baysts  in  feeling,  compared  to 
him."  And  again :  **I  tell'ee  the  King  and 
Queen  could  not  tear  the  presence  of  he. 
Do  you  think  he  was  overawed  by  ikey^ 
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Gude  God !  He  was  poison  to  their  sight. 
They  felt  ill  at  ease  before  such  a  being — 
they  shrunk  into  themselves,  overawed  by 
his  intellectual  superiority.  They  inwardly 
prayed  to  God  that  a  trap-door  might  open 
under  the  feet  of  the  throne,  by  which  thej 
might  escape — ^his  presence  was  too  ter- 
rible ! " 

Certainly  he  was  possessed  by  no  extrava- 
gant notions  of  the  divinity  of  blood  royaL 

"  What  do  you  know,"  he  was  asked,  *^  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he  so  often  speaks 
of  you  P  " 

"  Oh !  he  knows  nothing  of  me,  nor  I  of 
him— it's  only  his  bragging!^*  so  the  painter 
grandly  replied. 

He  could  comprehend  the  idea  of  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  little  more  than  old  Mr.  Nolle- 
kens,  who  would  persist  in  treating  the 
royal  princes  quite  as  common  acquaintances, 
taking  them  by  the  button-hole,  forgetful 
altogether  of  the  feuds  of  the  king's  family, 
and  asking  them  hovo  their  father  did  ?  with 
an  exclamation  to  the  heir-apparent  of^ 
"  Ah!  we  shall  never  get  such  another  when 
he's  gone ! "  though  there  was  little  enough 
venecation  for  the  king  in  this,  as  he  proved, 
when  he  measured  the  bid  king,  sitting  for 
his  bust,  from  the  lip  to  the  forehead,  as 
though  he  had  been  measuring  a  block  of 
marble,  and  at  last  fairly  stuck  the  compasses 
into  his  majesty's  nose.  Even  the  king,  who 
was  not  very  quick  at  a  joke,  could  not  fail 
to  see  the  humor  of  the  situation,  and  laughed 
immensely. 

Modem  taste  prefers  Northcote's  portraits 
to  his  more  pretentious  works.  The  glories 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell's  Shakspeare  Gal- 
lery have  pretty  well  passed  away.  How- 
ever, Northcote's  pictures  were  among  the 
best  of  the  collection.  His  '^  Arthur  and 
Hubert,"  and  the  "  Murder  of  the  Princes 
in  the  Tower,"  and  "  The  Literraent  of  the 
Bodies  by  Torchlight,"  were  very  forcible 
and  dramatic  works  of  art,  and  possessed 
more  natural  attractions  than  the  pictures 
of  many  of  his  competitors.  His  pupilage 
with  Sir  Joshua  prevented  his  falling  into 
the  washed  leather  and  warm  drab  errors  of 
tone  that  then  distinguished  the  English 
school  of  historical  painting.  In  the  picture 
of  the  Burial  of  the  Princes,  Fuseli  criti- 
cised:— 

«  You  shouldn't  have  made  that  fellow 
holding  up  his  hands  to  receive  the  bodies. 
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You  should  bare  made  him  digging  a  hole 
for  them.  How  aw^ly  grand ;  with  a  pick- 
ftze,  digging,  dump,  dump,  dump ! '' 

"Yes,"  Northcote  answered;  "but  how 
sm  I  to  paint  the  sound  of  dump,  dump, 
dump  P  " 

The  Boy  dell  pictures  were  for  a  long  time 
Tery  popular,  and  the  engravings  of  them 
enjoyed  a  large  sale.  Of  course,  Northcote 
despised  Hogarth.  Abuse  of  that  painter 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  British 
historical  artist  of  that  day.  Yet  he  paid 
him  homage :  he  painted  a  series  of  pictures, 
Hogarthian  in  subject,  and  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody,  one  would  think, 
the  absolute  superiority  of  Hogarth.  Mr. 
Korthcotc's  moral  subjects,  illustrative  of 
vice  and  virtue,  in  the  progress  of  two  young 
women,  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  "  Marriage  k  la  Mode.''  Not 
merely  were  they  deficient  in  expression— 
they  were  not  equal  in  point  of  art-execu- 
tion, though  of  course  the  more  modern 
painter  had  planned  to  excel  in  both  these 
qualities.  But  Northcote's  portraits  are 
really  admirable — broad  and  vigorous— with 
much  of  Sir  Joshua's  charm  of  color,  if  not 
his  charm  of  manner  exactly. 

For  fifty  years  he  lived  in  Argyll  Place, 
passing  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  in  his 
■tudio— a  small  room  not  more  than  nine 
feet  by  twelve,  crowded  with  the  conventional 
articles  of  vertu  that  were  then  considered 
to  be  the  indispensable  properties  of  a 
painter.  His  maiden  sister -—"  Northcote 
in  petticoats,"  she  was  often  called,  she  was 
80  like  him  in  face,  figure,  and  manner — su- 
perintended his  frugal  household.  Its  econ- 
omy was  simple  enough.  The  brother  and 
sister  were  of  one  opinion.  "  Half  the 
world  died  of  over-feeding,"  they  said.  They 
went  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  nearly 
starved  themselves.  When  there  was  a 
cry  in  the  land  about  scarcity  of  food,  they 
did  not  heed  the  panic;  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  minimum  of  sustenance,  they 
could  hardly  be  deprived  of  that.  Fuseli, 
who  sowed  his  satire  broadcast,  exclaimed, 
one  day :  "  What !  Does  Northcote  keep 
a  dog  ?  What  does  he  live  upon  P  Why, 
he  must  eat  his  own  fleas ! "  But  the  painter 
did  not  attempt  to  force  his  opinions  upon 
others,  so  the  kennel  and  the  kitchen  fared 
better  than  the  parlor.  The  servants  were 
indulgently  treated,  permitted  to  eat  as  they 
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pleased,  and  die  in  their  own  fashion— of 
pletion  or  apoplexy,  if  it  seemed  good  to  them. 

K  he  was  cold  and  callous  and  cynical  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  he  was  ever  good  and 
kind  to  the  pinched,  elderly  lady,  his  sister. 
By  his  will  he  gave  directions  that  every 
thing  in  his  house  should  remain  undis- 
turbed, that  there  should  be  no  sale  of  his 
property  in  her  lifetime.  He  was  counselled 
by  considerate  friends  to  have  all  his  pictures 
sold  immediately  after  his  funeral  while  his 
name  was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public ; 
it  was  urged  that  his  estate  would  benefit 
very  much  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course. 
"  Gude  God,  no  1 "  the  old  man  would  cry ; 
"I  haven't  patience  with  ye!  Puir  thing! 
d'ye  think  she'll  not  be  sufficiently  sad  when 
my  coffin  be  borne  away,  and  she  be  left 
desolate !  Tearing  my  pictures  from  Um 
walls,  and  ransacking  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner, and  packing  up  and  carting  away  what's 
dearer  to  her  than  household  gods,  and  all 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake!  No;  let  her  enjoy 
the  few  years  that  will  be  spared  to  her; 
when  she  walks  about  the  house  let  her 
feel  it  all  her  own,  such  as  it  be,  and  noth- 
ing missing  but  her  brother.  I'd  rather  my 
bones  were  torn  from  my  grave,  and  scat- 
tered to  help  repair  the  roads,  than  that  a 
single  thing  should  be  displaced  here  to 
give  her  pain.    Ye'U  drive  me  mad ! " 

One  day  there  was  a  great  crowd  in  Argyll 
Place.  Not  to  see  the  painter,  not  even  to 
see  a  royal  carriage  that  had  just  drawn  up 
at  his  door,  nor  a  popular  prince  of  the  blood 
who  occupied  the  carriage,  but  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  one  about  whom  the  town  was 
then  quite  mad — ^raving  mad,  a  small  good- 
looking  schoolboy,  a  theatrical  homunculut, 
the  Infant  Roscius,  Master  William  Henry 
Betty.  Of  course  rages  and  panics  and  ma- 
nias seem  to  be  very  foolish  things  contem- 
plated by  the  cool  gray  light  of  the  morning 
after.  It  seems  rather  incredible  now  that 
crowds  should  have  assembled  round  tbo 
theatre  at  one  o'clock  to  see  Master  Betty 
play  Barbarossa  in  the  evening;  that  bt 
should  have  played  for  twenty-eight  nighta 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  drawn  £17,000  into  tho 
treasury  of  the  theatre.  He  was  simply  a 
handsome  boy  of  thirteen  with  a  fine  voice, 
deep  for  his  age,  and  powerful  but  monoto- 
nous. Surely,  he  was  npt  very  intellectual, 
though  he  did  witch  the  town  so  marvel- 
lously.   "  If  they  admire  me  ao  muchi  what 
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would  they  say  of  Mr.  Harley  P  "  quoth  the 
boy,  simply.  Mr.  Harley  being  the  head 
tragedian  of  the  same  strolling  company — a 
large-calyed,  leather-lunged  player,  doubt- 
less, who  had  awed  provincial  groundlings 
for  many  a  long  year.  Yet  the  boy's  per- 
formance of  Douglas  charmed  John  Home, 
the  author  of  the  tragedy.  "  The  first  time 
I  ever  saw  the  part  of  Douglas  played  ac- 
cording to  my  ideas  of  the  character  I "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  stood  in  the  wings !  but 
he  was  then  seventy  years  of  age.  '*  The 
little  Apollo  off  the  pedestal ! "  cried  Hum- 
phreys, the  artist.  '*A  beautiful  effusion 
of  natural  sensibility,"  said  cold  Northcote ; 
"  and  then  that  graceful  play  of  the  limbs  in 
youth-^what  an  advantage  over  every  one 
else."  As  the  child  grew,  the  charm  van- 
ished; the  crowds  that  had  applauded  the 
boy  fled  from  the  man.  Byron  denounced 
him  warmly.  "  His  figure  is  fat,  his  fea- 
tures flat,  his  voice  unmanageable,  his  action 
ungraceful,  and,  as  Diggory  says  [in  the 
farce  of  "  All  the  World's  a  Stage "],  •  1 
defy  him  to  extort  that  d — d  mufiin-face  of 
his  into  madness ! ' "  Happy  Master  Betty ! 
Hapless  Mister  Betty ! 

Opie  had  painted  the  Infant  as  the  shep- 
herd so  well  known  to  nursery  prodigies 
watching  on  the  Grampian  Hills  the  flocks 
of  his  father,  **  a  frugal  swain,  whose  con- 
stant care,"  etc.,  etc.  His  royal  highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  a  patron  of 
the  stage — or  the  people  on  it,  or  some  of 
them — ^brought  the  boy  to  Northcote,  to  be 
represented  in  a  "  Vandyke  costume  retiring 
from  the  altar  of  Shakspeare" — rather  an 
unmeaning  ceremonial.  But  the  picture  was 
a  great  success,  and  the  engraving  of  it  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  the  duke.  He  was 
then  about  forty — a  hearty,  bluff  gentleman, 
supposed  to  be  free  and  breezy  in  his  man- 
liness from  his  service  at  sea,  kindly  and 
unaffected  in  manner,  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  art,  but  regarded  Northcote 
as  "  an  honest,  independent,  little,  old  fel- 
low," seasoning  that  remark  with  an  oath, 
after  the  quarter-deck  manner  of  naval  gen- 
tlemen of  the  period. 

The  prince  sat  in  the  studio  while  the 
artist  drew  the  Infant.  Northcote  was  not 
a  man  to  wear  a  better  coat  upon  his  back 
for  all  that  his  back  was  going  to  be  turned 
upon  royalty.  He  still  wore  the  ragged, 
patched  dressing-gown  he  always  worked 


in.  The  painting  of  Master  Betty  was 
amusing  at  first,  but  it  seemed,  in  the  end, 
to  be  but  a  prolonged  and  tedious  business 
to  the  not  artistic  looker-on.  He  must 
amuse  himself  somehow.  Certainly  North- 
cote's  appearance  was  comical.  Suddenly 
the  painter  felt  a  twitching  at  his  collar. 
He  turned,  frowning  angrily,  but  said  noth- 
ing. The  prince  persevered.  Presently  hs 
touched  lightly  the  painter's  rough  white 
locks. 

"Mr.  Northcote,  pray  how  long  do  you 
devote  to  the  duties  of  the  toilet  P  " 

It  was  very  rude  of  his  royal  highness, 
but  then  he  was  so  bored  by  the  sitting. 

The  little  old  painter  turned  round  full 
upon  him. 

« 1  never  allow  any  one  to  take  personal 
liberties  with  me.  You  are  the  first  that 
ever  presumed  to  do  so.  I  beg  your  royal 
highness  to  recollect  that  I  am  in  my  own 
house." 

He  spoke  warmly,  glanced  haughtily,  then 
worked  at  his  canvas  again.  There  was 
silence  for  some  minutes.  Quietly  the  duke 
opened  the  door  and  left  the  room.  The 
painter  took  no  notice. 

But  the  royal  carriage  had  been  sent 
away.  It  would  not  be  required  until  five 
o'clock.  It  was  not  yet  four,  and  it  was 
raining! 

The  duke  returned  to  the  studio. 

"  Mr.  Northcote,  it  rains.  Will  you  havt 
the  kindness  to  lend  me  an  umbrella  P  " 

Calmly  the  painter  rang  the  bell. 

'*  Bring  your  mistress'  uml^rcUa." 

Miss  Northcote's  umbrella  was  the  only 
silk  one  in  the  house.  The  servant  showed 
the  prince  down-stairs,  and  he  left  the  house 
protected  from  the  shower  by  Miss  North- 
cote's umbrella. 

"  You  have  offended  his  royal  highness,** 
said  some  one  in  the  room. 

''  /  am  the  offended  party,"  the  painter 
answered  with  dignity. 

Next  day  he  was  alone  in  his  studio  when 
a  visitor  was  announced. 

"  Mr.  Northcote,"  said  the  duke,  entering, 
"I  return  Miss  Northcote's  umbrella,  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  yesterday." 

The  painter  bowed,  receiving  it  from  th« 
royal  hands. 

♦*I  have  brought  it  myself,  Mr.  North- 
cote," the  duke  continued,  "that  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  yea- 
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lerday  took  a  liberty  which  you  properly 
resented.  I  am  angry  with  myself.  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me,  and  t^ok  no  more  of 
it." 

The  painter  bowed  his  acceptance  of  the 
apology. 

**  Gude  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  afterwards 
telling  the  story,  "  what  could  I  say  ?  He 
could  see  what  I  felt  I  could  haTC  given 
my  life  for  him !  Such  a  prince  is  worthy 
to  be  a  king ! " 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed, 
and  then  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  the  king 
of  England — William  the  Fourth.  The  old 
painter  was  still  living,  at  work  as  usual, 
though  weak  and  bent  enough  now,  but 
with  his  brain  still  active,  his  tongue  still 
•harp,  his  eyes  still  very  brilliant  in  his  lin0d 
shrunken  face.  "  A  poor  creature,"  he  said 
of  himself,  ^^  perhaps  amusing  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  or  curious  to  see  like  a  little 
dried  mummy  in  a  museum."  He  employed 
himself  in  the  preparation  of  a  number  of 
illustrations  to  a  book  of  fables  published 
after  his  death.  He  collected  prints  of  an- 
imals, and  cut  them  out  carefully ;  then  he 
moved  about  such  as  he  selected  for  his  pur- 
pose on  a  sheet  of  plain  paper,  and,  satisfy- 
ing himself  at  last  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  picture,  he  Gixed  the  figures  in  their  places 
with  paste,  filled  in  backgrounds  with  touches 


of  his  pencil,  and  then  handed  the  cuiious 
work  to  Mr.  Harvey,  the  engraver,  to  b« 
copied  on  wood  and  engraved.  The  succees 
of  the  plan  was  certainly  as  remarkable  as 
its  eccentricity. 

He  employed  his  pen  as  weU  as  his  pencil, 
contributed  papers  to  the  "Artist,"  and  pub> 
lished,  in  1813,  a  life  of  Sir  Joshua.  A  year 
before  bis  death  he  produced  a  "Life  of 
Titian,"  the  greater  part  of  which,  howev«r» 
was  probably  written  by  his  friend  and  con- 
stant companion  Hazlitt. 

He  was  in  his  small  studio,  brush  in  hand, 
very  tranquil  and  happy,  within  two  days  of 
his  death.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  been 
forgotten.  "If  Providence  were  to  leave 
me  the  liberty  of  choosing  ray  heareny  I 
should  be  content  to  occupy  my  little  paint> 
ing-room,  with  the  continuance  of  the  hap- 
piness I  have  experienced  there,  even  for- 
ever." He  spoke  of  his  works  without 
arrogance.  "  Every  thing  one  can  do  falls 
short  of  nature.  I  am  always  ready  to  beg 
pardon  of  my  sitters  after  I  have  done,  and 
to  say  I  hope  they'll  excuse  it.  The  more 
one  knows  of  the  art,  and  the  better  one 
can  do,  the  less  one  is  satisfied." 

Sir  Joshua's  pupil—"  Of  all  his  pupils  I 
am  the  only  one  who  ever  did  any  thing  at 
all,"— died  on  the  13th  July,  1631,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

DuTTON  Cook. 


Shiptoniana. — Just  after  the  Cato  Street 
conspiracy,  I  called  on  my  friend  John  Taylor, 
the  editor  of  The  Sun  (tlicn  in  its  Tory  merid- 
ian), when  ho  exclaimed,  "  We  have  them 
now  1  one  of  their  ^ah^  (Monument  is  the  fel- 
low's nuinc)  has  peached ;  and  he  is  lodged  in 
the  Tower  for  safe-keeping."  *'  Ah !  ha !  "  said 
I,  "  Mother  Shij)ton's  prophecy,  word  for 
word ! — 


**  'Wlicn  tlic  Monti mcnt  doth  come  to  the  Tower, 
Then  shall  fall  rebellion's  power.'  " 

"Where  did  you  find  that?"  cried  Tory 
John,  pretty  coiiBidcrably  astonished.  "  There 
are  several  editions  of  Mother  Shipton,"  I 
gravely  replied  ;  "  1  found  it  in  mine."  He  In- 
listed  on  a  copy.  Into  The  Sun  it  went  that 
same  evening,  and  in  due  time  he  showed  me 


several  provtocial  joamals  into  which  it  had 
been  copied.  In  fact,  it  went  tiie  round  of  tlie 
press.  Over  and  over  a;;ain  he  asked  me  to 
show  him  my  copy,  until  1  was  obliged,  in  con- 
fidence of  coarse,  to  confess,  the  impromptu.— 
Ncies  and  Q/ueries. 


A  rssFBOTLT  snccessfnl  attempt  has  been 
made  to  illuminate  the  courts  of  the  Tuilcrics 
and  the  Place  du  Carrousel  by  tiie  electric  light. 
The  fj^cneratint;  apporatus  is  placed  in  a  cellar 
under  Marshal  Vaillnni's  apartments  in  t!»eTni- 
leries,  nnd  the  iiiuminHting  po^ver  m  so  {ircat  that 
the  ordinary  gas-jets  seem  absolutely  li<;litlcss. 
The  appearance  of  these  localities  every  evening 
is  that  of  an  animated  fair.  The  cost  of  the 
electric  light  is  stated  to  bo  considerably  less 
than  that  of  gas. 
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From  The  Welcome  GoesU 
SAMUEL   LOWGOOD'S   BKVENGK. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  yre  were  rir&ls 
and  enemies.  Perhaps  it  was  on  my  part 
that  the  hatred,  which  eventually  became  so 
terrible  a  passion  between  us,  first  arose. 
Perhaps  it  was,  perhaps  it  was!  At  any 
rate,  he  always  said  that  it  was  so.  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  the  past  has  much  of  it 
faded  out ;  but  that  portion  of  my  life  which 
relates  to  him  is  as  firesh  in  my  mind  to- 
night as  ever  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  his 
Gracious  Majesty  George  the  Second  was 
king,  and  Christopher  Weldon  and  I  were 
junior  clerks  together  in  the  great  house  of 
Tyndale  and  Tyndale,  shipowners,  Dockside, 
Willborough. 

He  was  very  handsome.  It  was  hard  for 
B  pale-faced,  sollow-complexioned,  hollow- 
eyed,  insignificant  lad,  as  I  was,  to  sit  at  the 
•ame  desk  with  Christopher  Weldon,  and 
guess  the  comparisons  that  every  stranger 
entering  the  counting-house  must  involun- 
tarily make,  as  he  looked  at  us,-^if  he  looked 
at  us,  that  is  to  say ;  and  it  was  difficult  not 
to  look  at  Christopher.  Good  heavens !  I 
can  see  him  now,  seated  at  the  worn,  old, 
battered,  ink-stained  desk,  with  all  the  July 
sunlight  streaming  through  the  dingy  office 
windows,  down  upon  his  waving  clusters  of 
pale  golden  hair,  with  his  bright  blue  eyes 
looking  out,  through  the  smoky  panes,  at 
the  forests  of  masts,  dangling  ropes,  and 
grimy  sails,  in  the  dock  outside ;  with  one 
girlish,  white  hand  carelessly  thrown  upon 
the  desk  before  him,  and  the  delicate  fingers 
of  the  other  twisted  in  his  flowing  curls. 
He  was  scarcely  one-and-twenty,  the  spoiled 
pet  of  a  widowed  mother,  the  orphan  son  of  a 
naval  officer,  and  the  darling  idol  of  half  the 
women  i  n  the  seaport  of  Willborough.  It  was 
not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
he  was  a  fop  and  a  maccaroni,  and  that  the 
pale  golden  curls,  which  he  brushed  off  his 
white  forehead,  were  tied  on  his  coat  collar 
with  a  fine  purple  ribbon  on  Sundays  and 
bolidavs.  Ilis  cravat  and  ruffles  were  al- 
ways  of  delicate  lace,  worked  by  his  loving 
mother's  hands ;  his  coats  were  made  by  a 
London  tailor,  who  had  once  worked  for  Mr. 
George  Selw)'n  and  Lord  March;  and  he 
wore  diamond  shoe  buckles  and  a  slender 
court  sword  sometimes  out  of  office  hours. 

I,  too,  was  an  orphan ;  but  I  was  doubly 
■a  orphan.    My  father  and  mother  had  both 
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died  in  my  infancy.  I  had  been  reared  in  a 
workhouse,  had  picked  up  chance  waifs  and 
strays  of  education  from  the  hardest  mas- 
ters, and  had  been  drafted,  at  the  nge  of 
ten,  into  the  oflices  of  Tyndale  and  Tyndale. 
Errand  boy,  light  porter,  office  drudge,  junior 
clerk-— one  by  one  I  had  mounted  the  rounds 
in  this  troublesome  ladder,  which  for  m« 
could  only  be  begun  from  the  very  bottom ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  I  found  my- 
self—where P  In  a  business  character,  I  was 
on  a  level  with  Christopher  Weldon,  the  son 
of  a  gentleman.  How  often  I,  the  pauper 
orphan  of  a  bankrupt  corncbandler,  bad  to 
hear  this  phrase,-— the  son  of  a  gentleman. 
In  a  business  character,  I  say,  I,  Samuel 
Lowgood,  who  had  worked,  and  slaved,  and 
drudged,  Und  been  snubbed,  and  in  spite  of 
all,  had  become  a  clever  accountant  and  a 
thorough  arithmetician — throughout  eleven 
long,  weary  years — ^was  in  the  some  rank  as 
Christopher  Weldon,  who  had  been  in  the 
office  exactly  four  weeks,  just  to  see,  as  bit 
mother  said,  whether  it  would  suit  him. 

He  was  about  as  much  good  in  the  count* 
ing-house  as  a  wax  doll  would  have  been, 
and,  like  a  wax  doll,  he  looked  very  pretty } 
but  Messrs.  Tyndale  and  Tyndale  had  known 
his  father,  and  Tyndale  senior,  knew  his 
uncle,  and  Tyndale  junior,  was  acquainted 
with  his  first  cousin,  who  lived  at  the  court 
end  of  London ;  so  he  was  taken  at  once 
into  the  ofilce,  as  junior  clerk,  with  every 
chance,  as  one  of  the  seniors  told  me  confi- 
dentially, of  rising  much  higher,  if  he  took 
care  of  himself. 

He  knew  about  as  much  arithmetic  as  a 
baby ;  but  he  was  very  clever  with  his  pen, 
in  sketching  pretty  girls,  with  powdered 
heads,  fiowing  sacques,  and  pannier  hoops  f 
so  he  found  plenty  of  amusement  in  doing 
this,  and  reading  Mr.  Henry  Fielding's 
novels  behind  the  ledger;  and  the  head 
clerks  left  him  to  himself,  and  snubbed  ma 
for  not  doing  his  work  as  well  as  my  own. 

I  hated  him.  I  hated  his  foppish  ways  and 
his  haughty  manners.  I  hated  his  hand- 
some, boyiah,  radiant  face,  with  its  golden 
frame  of  waving  hair,  and  its  blue,  beaming, 
hopeful  eyes.  I  hated  him  for  the  sword 
which  swung  across  the  stiff  skirts  of  his 
brocaded  coat ;  for  the  money  which  ht 
jingled  in  his  waistcoat  pockets ;  for  the  two 
watches  which  he  wore  on  high  days  and 
holidays ;  for  his  merry  laugh  ;  for  his  melo* 
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dioat  voice ;  for  his  graceful  walk  ;  for  his 
tall,  slender  figure ;  for  his  jofial,  winning 
ways,  which  won  ererybody  else's  friendship. 
I  hated  him  for  all  these ;  but,  most  of  all,  I 
hated  him  for  his  influence  oyer  her. 

She  was  a  poor  dependant  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  house  of  Tyndale  and  T)'ndale,  and 
she  had  the  care  of  the  town  residence  be- 
longing to  the  firm,  which  communicated 
with  the  offices. 

People  knew  very  little  about  her,  except 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  superannuated 
old  clerk,  who  had  gone  stone  blind  over  the 
ledgers  of  Tyndale  and  Tyndale,  and  that 
she  lived  with  her  father  in  this  dreary,  old, 
deserted,  unoccupied  town  house.  Once  or 
twice  in  a  year,  the  brothers  would  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  give  a  dinner  party  in 
this  disused  dwelling,  and  then  the  great 
oak  furniture  was  polished,  and  clusters  of 
wax  candles  were  lighted  in. the  twisted  sil- 
ver scones,  and  the  dim  pictures  of  the  Tyn- 
dales  dead  and  gone,  shipowners  and  mer- 
chants in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary, 
were  uncovered ;  but,  at  other  times,  Lucy 
Maiden  and  her  blind  old  father  had  the 
great  place,  with  its  long,  dark  corridors, 
and  its  lofty  chambers  into  which  the  light 
rarely  penetrated,  all  to  themselves.  The 
house  joined  the  offices,  and  the  offices  and 
the  house  formed  three  sides  of  a  square, 
the  dockside  forming  the  fourth.  The  count- 
ing-house in  which  Christopher  Weldon  and 
I  sat  was  exactly  opposite  the  house. 

I  watched  him  the  morning  when  he  first 
saw  her — ^watched  him  without  his  being 
aware  of  it.  It  was  a  blazing  July  day ; 
and,  when  she  had  arranged  her  father's 
room,  and  her  own,  and  the  little  sitting- 
room  which  they  shared  together,  which 
formed  a  range  of  apartments  on  the  second 
story,  she  came  to  her  window,  and,  opening 
it  to  its  widest  extent,  sat  down  to  her 
needlework.  She  eked  out  the  slender  in- 
come which  the  firm  allowed  her  father,  by 
the  sole  of  her  needlework,  which  was  very 
beautiful.  A  screen  of  flowers,  in  great 
stone  jars,  sheltered  the  window,  and  be- 
hind these  she  placed  herself. 

He  saw  her  in  a  moment,  and  his  pen  fell 
from  his  listless  hand. 

She  was  not  beautiful.  I  know  that  she 
was  not  beautiful.  I  think  that  many  would 
have  scarcely  called  her  even  a  pretty  girl ; 
but  to  me,  firom  the  first  to  the  last,  she  was 


the  fiurest,  the  dearest,  and  the  loveliest  of 
women,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  me  to  dispossess 
myself  of  her  image,  as  that  image  shoos 
upon  me,  that  I  doubt  if  I  can 
as  she  reaUy  was. 

She  was  very  pale.  The  dreary,  joyli 
life  she  led  in  that  dark,  old  house,  in  tbs 
heart  of  a  dingy  seaport  town,  had  perhaps 
blanched  the  roses  m  her  cheeks,  and  dimmed 
the  sunlight  in  her  thoughtful  brown  eyes. 
She  had  very  light  hair— hair  of  the  palest 
flaxen,  perfectly  straight  and  smooth,  which 
she  wore  turned  back  over  a  roll,  and  fast- 
ened in  one  thick  mass  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  eyes,  in  utter  contrast  to  this 
light  hair,  were  of  the  darkest  brown,  so 
dark  and  deep,  that  the  stranger  always 
thought  them  black.  Her  features  wers 
small  and  delicate,  her  lips  thin,  her  fignrs 
slender,  and  below  the  average  height.  Her 
dress,  a  little  quilted  petticoat,  with  a  gray 
stuff  gown,  and  a  white  apron. 

His  pen  fell  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  looked 
up  at  her  window,  and  began  to  hum  the  air 
of  a  favorite  song  in  the  new  opera,  about 
thieves  and  ragamuffins,  which  had  got  Mr. 
Gay  and  a  beautiful  duchess  into  such  dis- 
grace, up  in  London. 

He  was  such  a  conceited  bean  and  lady- 
killer,  that  he  could  not  rest  till  she  had 
looked  at  the  office  window  by  which  he  sat. 

The  song  attracted  her,  and  she  lifted  her 
eyes  from  her  work,  and  looked  down  at 
him. 

She  started,  and  blushed — ^blushed  a  beau- 
tiful, rosy  red,  that  lighted  up  her  pale  face 
like  the  reflection  of  a  fire ;  and  then,  seeing 
me  at  my  desk,  nodded  and  smiled  to  me. 
She  and  I  had  been  friends  for  years,  and 
I  only  waited  till  I  should  rise  one  step 
higher  in  the  office,  to  tell  her  how  much  I 
loved  her. 

From  that  day,  on  some  excuse  or  other, 
Christopher  Weldon  was  always  dangling 
about  the  house.  He  scraped  acquaintance 
with  her  blind  old  father.  He  was  a  pretty 
musician,  and  he  would  put  his  fiute  in  his 
pocket,  after  office  hours,  and  stroll  over  to 
the  house,  and  sit  there,  in  the  twili^t, 
playing  to  the  father  and  daughter  for  the 
hour  together,  while  I  hid  myself  in  the 
shadow  of  the  counting-house  doorway,  and 
stood  watching  them.  Oh!  how  I  hated 
him,  as  I  saw,  across  the  screen  of  plants, 
the  two  ikir  heads  side  by  aide,  and  the  Uind 
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old  father  nodding,  and  smiling,  and  ap- 
plauding the  music.  How  I  hated  that  me- 
lodious opera  of  Mr.  Gay's !  How  I  hated 
him,  as  they  stood  on  the  step  of  the  hall 
door,  between  the  tall  iron  extinguishers 
under  the  disused  oil  lamp,  wishing  each 
other  good-night !  I  thought  that  I  could 
•ee  the  little  white  hand  tremble,  as  it  flut- 
tered an  adieu  io  him,  as  he  strode  away 
through  the  dusky  evening. 

Should  I  dog  his  steps,  and,  when  he  got 
to  a  lonely  place  upon  the  narrow  quay, 
dart  suddenly  upon  him,  and  push  him  into 
the  water  P — push  him  in  where  the  barges 
lay  thickly  clustered  together,  and  where  he 
must  sink,  under  their  keels,  down  into  the 
black  stream  P  Heaven  knows  I  have  asked 
myself  this  question ! 

For  months  I  watched  them.  Oh,  mis- 
ery !  what  bitter  pain,  what  silent  torture, 
what  a  long  fever  of  anguish  and  despair ! 

How  could  I  do  him  some  dire  injury, 
which  should  redress  one  atom  of  this 
mighty  sum  of  wrong  which  he  had  done 
me  P — ^fancied  wrong,  perhaps ;  for  if  he  had 
not  won  her  love,  I  might  never  have  won 
it.  But  I  prayed, — ^I  believe  I  was  wicked 
and  mad  enough  even  to  pray  for  some 
means  of  doing  him  as  deadly  an  injury  as 
I  thought  ho  had  done  me. 

He  looked  up  at  me  one  day,  in  his  gay, 
reckless  fashion,  and  said,  suddenly  push- 
ing the  ledger  away  from  him,  with  a  weary 
•igh,— 

**  Samuel  Lowgood,  do  you  know  what  a 
tailor's  biU  is  ?  " 

I  cursed  him  in  my  heart  for  his  insolence 
in  asking  me  the  question ;  but  I  looked 
down  at  my  greasy,  white  coat-sleeve,  and 
said, — 

"  I  have  worn  this  for  five  years,  and  I 
bought  it  second-hand  of  a  dealer  on  the 
quay." 

*'  Happy  devil ! "  he  said,  with  a  laugh ; 
**  if  you  want  to  see  a  tailor's  bill,  then,  look 
at  that." 

He  tossed  me  over  a  long  slip  of  paper, 
and  I  looked  at  the  sum  totaL 

It  seemed  to  me  something  so  prodigious, 
that  I  had  to  look  at  it  ever  so  many  times 
before  I  could  believe  my  eyes. 

"  Thirty-seven  pounds,  thirteen  and  four- 
pence  halfpenny.  I  like  the  fourpence  half- 
penny," he  said;  *' it  looks  honest.  Sam- 
uel Lowgood,  my  mother's  heart  would  break 
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if  she  saw  that  bill.    I  must  pay  it  in  a  fort- 
night from  to-day,  or  it  will  come  to  her 


ears." 

"  How  much  have  you  got  towards  pay- 
ing it  P  "  I  asked. 

My  heart  beat  faster  at  the  thought  of  his 
trouble,  and  my  face  flushed  up  crimson ; 
but  he  was  leaning  his  forehead  gloomily 
upon  his  hand,  and  he  never  looked  at  me. 

"  How  much  have  I  got  towards  it  ?  "  he 
said,  bitterly.  "  This."  And  he  turned  his 
waistcoat  pockets  inside  out,  one  after  the 
other.  "Never  mind,"  he  added,  in  his 
old,  reckless  tone,  "  I  may  be  a  rich  man 
before  the  fortnight's  out." 

ThfiX  evening  he  was  dangling  over  at  the 
house  as  usual,  and  I  heard  "  Cease  your 
Funning,"  on  the  flute,  and  saw  the  two  fair 
heads  across  the  dark  foliage  of  Lucy  Mai- 
den's little  flower-garden. 

I  was  glad  of  his  trouble,  I  was  glad  of 
his  trouble !  It  was  small,  indeed,  to  th« 
sorrow  and  despair  which  I  wished  him; 
but  it  was  trouble,  and  the  bright,  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  boy  knew  what  it  was  to 
Bufier. 

The  days  passed,  and  the  fortnight  was 
nearly  gone,  but  he  said  no  more  about  the 
tailoPs  bill.  So  one  day  as  we  sat  as  usual 
at  the  desk,  I  working  hard  at  a  difficult  row 
of  figures,  he  chewing  the  end  of  his  pen, 
and  looking  rather  moodily  across  the  court- 
yard, I  asked  him,— 

"  Well,  you  have  got  rid  of  your  difli- 
culty  P  " 

"  What  difficulty  P  "  he  asked,  sharply. 

"Your  tailor's  bill.  The  thirty-seven, 
thirteen,  and  fourpence  halfpenny  P  " 

He  looked  at  me  very  much  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  knocked  me  ofi*  the  office 
stool ;  but  he  said,  presently,  "  Oh,  yes, 
that's  been  settled  ever  so  long ! "  and  be 
began  to  whistle  one  of  his  favorite  songs. 

"Ever  so  long!"  His  trouble  lasted  a 
very  little  time,  I  thought. 

But  in  spite  of  this  he  was  by  no  means 
himself.  He  sat  at  his  desk  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands ;  he  was  sharp  and 
short  in  his  answers  when  anybody  spoke  to 
him,  and  we  heard  a  great  deal  less  of  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  "  Polly." 

All  of  a  sudden,  too,  he  grew  very  indus- 
trious, and  took  to  writing  a  great  deal ;  but 
he  contrived  to  sit  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
could  never  find  out  what  he  was  writing. 
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It  was  some  private  matter  of  his  own,  I 
knew.     What  could  it  be  ? 

Loye-lcttcrs,  perhaps ;  letters  to  her ! 

A  fiendish  curiosity  took  possession  of 
me,  and  I  determined  to  fathom  his  secret. 

I  left  the  counting-house  on  some  pre- 
tence, and,  after  a  short  absence,  returned 
■o  softly  that  he  could  not  hear  me,  and, 
stealing  behind  hira,  lifted  myself  upon  tip- 
toe, and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

He  was  writing  over  and  over  again, 
across  and  across,  upon  half  a  sheet  of  let- 
ter paper,  the  signature  of  the  firm,  **  Tyn- 
dale  and  Tyndale." 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Was  it  pre-occu- 
pation  ?  mere  absence  of  mind  ?  idle  trifling 
with  his  pen  ?  The  fop  had  a  little  pocket 
mirror  hanging  over  his  desk.  I  looked  into 
it,  and  saw  his  face. 

I  knew  then  what  it  meant.  My  hatred 
of  him  gave  me  such  a  hideous  joy  in  the 
thought  of  what  I  had  discovered,  that  I 
laughed  aloud.  He  turned  round,  and  asked 
me  savagely  what  I  was  doing?  and,  as  he 
turned,  he  crumpled  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
inking  his  pretty  white  fingers  with  the  wet 
page. 

"  Spy !  sneak  !  sycophant !  **  he  said, 
"  what  are  you  crawling  about  here  for  P  " 

*•  I  was  only  trying  to  startle  you.  Mister 
Weldon,"  I  answered.  '*  What  are  you 
writing,  that  you're  so  frightened  of  my  see- 
ing ?    Love-letters  ?  " 

'*  Mind  your  own  business,  and  look  to 
your  own  work,  you  pitiful  spy,"  he  roared 
out,  "  and  leave  me  to  do  mine  my  own  way." 

"  I  would,  if  I  were  you.  It  seems  such 
a  nice  way,"  I  answered,  meekly. 

Two  days  after  this,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Christopher  Wel- 
don asked  one  of  the  senior  clerks  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  leave  of  absence.  He  wanted 
to  see  a  fellow  round  in  the  High  Street,  he 
said,  and  he  couldn't  see  him  after  four 
o'clock. 

I  felt  my  sallow  face  flame  up  into  a  scar- 
let flush,  ns  my  fellow-clerk  made  this  re- 
quest.    Could  it  be  as  I  thought  ? 

He  had  been  four  months  in  the  ofiBce, 
and  it  was  the  end  of  November.  The  end 
of  November,  and  almost  dark  at  half-past 
three  o'clock. 

They  granted  his  request  without  the 
^ghtest  hesitation.  He  left  his  desk,  took 
his  hat  up,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  door : 


at  the  door  he  stopped,  turned  back  to  bis 
desk,  and  throwing  his  hat  down,  leaned 
moodily  upon  his  folded  arms. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  care  much  about 
seeing  the  fellow,  now,"  he  said. 

«  Why,  Chris,"  cried  one  of  the  clerks, 
"what's  the  matter  with  you,  man?  Ar« 
you  in  love  or  in  debt,  that  you  are  so  un- 
like yourself?  " 

**  Neither,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh. 

«  What,  not  in  love,  Chris  ?  How  about 
the  pretty  little  fair-haired  girl  over  the 
way  ?  " 

"How  about  her?"  he  said,  savagely. 
"  She's  a  cold-hearted  little  coquette,  and 
she  may  go  to —  " 

I  slapped  the  ledger,  on  which  I  was  at 
work,  violently  on  to  the  desk,  and  looked 
up  at  him. 

"  Christopher  Weldon ! " 

"  Your  humble  servant,"  he  said,  mock- 
ingly. "There's  a  face!  Have  I  been 
poaching  upon  your  manor,  Samuel  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  to  see  your  friend  befor* 
four  o'clock,  you'd  better  be  off,  Chris,"  said 
the  clerk.  • 

He  took  up  his  hat  once  more,  twirled  it 
slowly  round  for  a  few  moments,  then  put 
it  on  his  head,  and,  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one,  hurried  out  of  the  office  and 
across  the  courtyard. 

She  was  standing  at  her  open  window  op- 
posite, with  her  forehead  leaning  against  the 
dingy  framework  of  the  panes,  and  I  watched 
her  start  and  tremble  as  she  saw  him. 

"  K  I'm  to  take  these  accounts  into  tbe 
Market-place,  I'd  better  take  them  now, 
hadn't  I,  sir?  "  I  asked  of  the  senior  clerk. 

"  You  may  as  well." 

There  was  a  back  way  through  some  nar- 
row courts  and  squares  which  led  from  the 
dock-side  to  the  High  Street,  in  which  the 
house  Tyndale  and  Tyndale  banked  with  waa 
situated.  I  was  hurrying  off  this  way,  when 
I  stopped  and  changed  my  mind. 

"  He'll  go  the  back  way,"  I  thought ;  "  PIl 
cut  across  the  Market-place  by  the  most  pub- 
lic road." 

In  five  minutes  I  was  in  the  Higli  Street. 
Opposite  the  bank  there  was  a  little  tobac- 
conist's, at  which  our  clerks  were  accustomed 
to  buy  their  pennyworths  of  snuff.  I  strolled 
in,  and  asked  the  girl  to  fill  my  box.  I  was 
quite  uu  old  man  in  most  of  my  ways,  and 
Bnufl-tuking  was  a  confii-med  habit  with  me. 
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As  she  weighed  the  sauff,  I  stood  looking 
through  the  low  wiadow  at  the  great  doors 
of  the  hank  opposite 

One  of  the  doors  swung  hack  upon  its 
hinges.  An  old  man,  a  stranger  to  me,  came 
out. 

Three  minutes  more. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  a  friend,"  I  said  to  the 
girl  at  the  counter. 

Two  minutes  more  the  doors  opened  again. 
I  was  right,  and  I  was  not  surprised.  Chris- 
topher Weldon  came  out  of  the  hank,  and 
walked  quickly  down  the  street. 

It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  see  his  face ; 
hut  I  knew  the  taU,  slender  figure  and  the 
dashing  walk. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  i  I  am  only  glad,"  I 
said. 

During  my  long  service  in  the  house  of 
Tyndale  and  Tyndale,  I  had  lived  so  hard 
as  to  have  been  able  to  save  money  from  my 
scanty  earnings.  I  had  scraped  together, 
from  year  to  year,  the  sum  of  forty-eight 
pounds  fifteen  shillings. 

**  I  will  save  a  hundred,"  I  had  said,  "  and 
then  I  will  ask  her  to  marry  me." 

But  the  only  dream  of  my  life  was  forever 
broken,  and  my  little  hoard  was  useless  to 
me  now. 

Useless  to  purchase  love,  perhaps,  but  it 
might  yet  bring  me  revenge. 

I  put  every  farthing  I  possessed  into  my 
pocket  the  next  morning,  and  the  first  time 
I  could  find  an  excuse  for  going  out,  hur- 
ried down  to  the  bank. 

'*  One  of  our  clerks  presented  a  cheque 
here,  yesterday,"  I  said. 

The  man  looked  up  with  an  expression  of 
surprise. 

**Yes,  certainly.  There  was  a  cheque 
cashed  yesterday.  Your  handsome,  fair- 
haired  junior  brought  it." 

"  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it  ?  " 

''Well,  upon  my  word,  it's  rather  a 
strange — " 

"  Request.  Perhaps.  On  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Tyndale  and  T}iidale,  I — ^ 

"  Oh,  he  said,  "  if  you  are  commissioned 
by  the  firm  to—" 

«  Never  mind,"  I  said,  "  whether  I  am  or 
not.  As  you  think  ^y  request  a  strange 
one,  I'll  put  it  in  another  way.  Will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  look  at  the  cheque  yourself  P  " 

"  Yes,  certainly.    Here  it  is,"  he  added, 
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selecting  a  paper  from  a  drawer ;  *'  a  cheque 
for  forty.    Payable  to  bearer." 

"  Look  at  the  signature  of  the  firm." 

"  Well,  it's  right  enough,  I  think.  I 
ought  to  know  the  signature  pretty  well." 

"  Look  at  the  « y '  in  *  Tyndale.' " 

He  scrutinized  the  signature  more  closely, 
and  lifted  his  eyebrows  with  a  strange,  per- 
plexed expression. 

"  It's  rather  stifi",  isn't  it  P  "  I  said.  "  Not 
quite  old  Tyndale's  flowing  calligraphy. 
Very  near  it,  you  know,  and  a  very  credita- 
ble imitation ;  but  not  quite  the  reed  thing  P  " 

"  It's  a  forgery ! "  he  said. 

"  It  is." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  know  of  it  P  " 

«  Never  mind  that,"  I  answered.  <*  Mr. 
Simmonds,  have  you  any  sons  P  " 

"  Three." 

"  One  about  the  age  of  Christopher  Wel- 
don, perhaps  P  " 

"  One  pretty  nearly  his  age." 

"  Then  you'll  help  me  to  save  this  young 
man,  wont  you  P  " 

"  How  is  it  to  be  done  P  " 

"  Cancel  the  cheque,  and  replace  the 
money." 

"  My  good  young  man,  who's  to  find  the 
money  P  " 

I  drew  a  little  •  canvas  bag  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  turned  out  a  heap  of  one-pound 
notes  and  spade  guineas  upon  the  clerk's 
desk. 

"  Here's  the  exact  sum,"  I  said,  "  forty 
pounds,  ready  money,  for  the  slip  of  paper 
Christopher  Weldon  presented  here  at  ten 
minutes  to  four  yesterday  evening." 

"  But  who  finds  this  money  P  " 

"  I  do.  Christopher  Weldon  and  I  have 
been  fellow-clerks  for  four  months  and  up- 
wards. I  have  seen  his  mother.  I  know 
how  much  she  loves  her  handsome,  fair- 
haired,  only  son.  I  know  a  girl  who  loves 
him,  and  I  don't  mind  forty  pounds  out  of 
my  savings  to  keep  this  matter  a  secret. 
Mr.  Simmonds,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
sons,  let  me  have  that  slip  of  paper,  and  can- 
cel the  cheque." 

The  old  man  caught  my  hand  in  his,  and 
shook  it  heartily. 

"  Young  Lowgood,"  he  said,  "  there's  not 
another  lad  in  Willborough  capable  of  such  a 
generous  action.  If  I  were  not  a  poor  old 
fellow,  with  a  hard  fight  of  it  to  get  a  living. 
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I'd  be  twenty  pounds  in  this  transaction ; 
but  I  respect  and  honor  you." 

I  burst  out  laughing  as  he  let  go  my  hand 
and  gave  me  the  forged  cheque  in  exchange 
for  the  forty  pounds  I  counted  out  to  him. 

"  Laugh  away,  laugh  away,"  said  the  old 
man,  "you've  need  to  have  a  light  heart, 
Samuel  Lowgood,  for  you're  a  noble  fellow." 

In  the  back  office  there  was  a  great  chest 
which  had  been  disused  for  some  years. 
The  clerks  let  me  have  it  for  m>  own  use, 
and  inside  it  I  had  a  smaller  iron  clamped 
strong-box  of  my  own,  which  I  had  bought 
of  a  broker  on  the  quay.  Into  this  strong- 
box I  put  the  forged  cheque. 

Christopher  Weldon's  high  spirits  entirely 
deserted  him.  It  was  such  pleasure  to  me 
to  watch  him  slyly  as  I  sat  beside  him,  ap- 
parently occupied  only  by  my  work,  that  I 
was  almost  tempted  to  neglect  my  business. 

No  more  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  no  more 
"  Polly,"  no  more  flute-playing  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  over  at  the  gloomy  old  house. 

**  That  lad  Weldou  is  leaving  off  his  giddy 
ways,  and  growing  industrious,"  said  the 
clerks ;  "  he'll  get  on  in  the  world,  depend 
upon  it." 

"  Let  him — let  him — ^let  him,"  I  thought, 
"  let  him  grapple,  let  him  mount  the  ladder, 
and  when  he  reaches  tfie  highest  round — 
then — then — " 

In  the  following  March  there  were  some 
changes  made  in  the  office.  Tyndale  and 
Tyndale  had  a  branch  house  of  business  in 
Thames  Street,  London,  and  into  this  house 
Christopher  Weldon  was  drafted,  with  a 
salary  nearly  double  that  he  had  received 
in  Willborough. 

The  change  came  about  very  suddenly. 
They  wanted  some  one  of  gentlemanly  ap- 
pearance and  polished  manners  in  the  Lon- 
don office,  and  Weldon,  they  said,  was  the 
verv  man. 

I  hadn't  spoken  to  Lucy  Maiden  for  up- 
wards of  two  months ;  but  I  thought  I  would 
go  and  tell  her  this  piece  of  news. 

"  I  shall  find  out  whether  she  really  loves 
him,"  I  thought. 

She  sat  at  her  old  place  at  the  window, 
in  the  cold,  spring  twilight,  when  I  followed 
her  father  into  the  house  and  bade  her  good- 
evening. 

She  was  not  paler,  for  she  had  always 
been  pale;  nor  graver  than  usual,  for  she 
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was  always  grave ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  I 
saw  that  she  had  suffered. 

My  presence  had  no  more  effect  upon  her 
than  if  I  had  been  nothing  more  sentient 
than  the  clumsy,  high-backed,  oak  chair, 
upon  which  I  leaned  as  I  stood  talking  to 
her. 

She  looked  at  me  when  I  spoke,  answered 
me  sweetly  and  gently,  and  then  looked 
down  again  at  her  tedious  work. 

I  knew  that  I  had  come,  coward  as  I  tras, 
to  stab  this  generous  and  innocent  heart, 
but  I  could  not  resist  the  fiendish  tempta- 
tion. 

"  So  our  pretty  fair-haired  boy  is  going 
to  leave  us,"  I  said,  by  and  by. 

She  knew  whom  I  meant,  and  I  saw  the 
stiff  embroidery  shiver  in  her  hand. 

"  Christopher  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"Young  Mr.  Weldon,"  I  said.  "Yes, 
the  gentleman  clerk.  He's  going  away, 
never  to  come  back  here,  I  dare  say.  He*8 
going  into  the  London  house  to  make  his 
fortune." 

She  made  no  answer,  nor  did  she  ask  me 
a  single  question.  She  sat,  going  on  ^th 
her  work,  sorting  the  gay-colored  silks, 
straining  out  her  eyes  in  the  dusky  light 
over  the  difficult  pattern ;  but  I  saw — ^I  saw 
how  deeply  I  had  struck  into  this  poor, 
pitiful,  broken  heart,  and  I  knew  now  hoir 
much  she  had  loved  him. 

Ten  years  from  that  day,  I  stood  in  the 
same  room — she  working  at  the  same  win- 
dow— and  asked  her  to  be  my  wife. 

"  I  do  not  ask,"  I  said,  "  for  the  love 
which  you  gave  to  another,  ten  years  ago. 
I  do  not  ask  for  the  beauty  which  those  who 
speak  to  me  of  you,  say  is  faded  out  of  your 
mournful  face.  •  You  will  always  be  to  me 
the  most  beautiful  of  women ;  and  your  gen- 
tle tolerance  will  be  dearer  to  me  than  the 
most  passionate  love  of  another.  Lucy 
Maiden,  will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

She  started  up,  letting  her  work  fall  out 
of  her  lap,  and  turning  her  face  towards  the 
window,  she  burst  into  a  tempest  of  sobs. 

I  had  never  seen  her  cry  before. 

At  last  she  turned  to  me,  with  her  faoe 
all  drowned  in  tears,  and  said, — 

"  Samuel  Lowgood,  ten  years  ago,  day 
after  day,  and  night  after  night,  I  waited 
for  another  to  say  the  words  which  have 
just  been  said  by  you,    I  had  every  right 
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to  expect  he  should  say  them.  He  never 
did — he  never  did.  Forgive  me— forgive 
Qie — ^if  it  seems  to  break  my  heart  afresh  to 
hear  them  spoken  by  another ! " 

"  He  is  a  prosperous  man,  in  London,"  I 
■aid;  "  Lucy  Maiden,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

She  dried  her  tears ;  and,  coming  slowly 
to  me,  put  her  little,  cold  hand  into  mine. 

*'  Does  that  mean  yes  P  "  I  asked. 

She  only  bent  her  head  in  answer. 

**  God  bless  you !  and  good-night" 
•  •  •  •  • 

A  year  and  a  half  after  our  marriage,  we 
heard  great  news  in  the  old  WiUborough 
house.  Christopher  Weldon  had  married 
a  nobleman's  daughter,  and  was  about  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Tyndale 
and  Tyndale. 

A  night  or  two  after  we  heard  this  news, 
there  came  a  great  rattling  knock  at  the 
grim  dragon's-bead  knocker  of  the  house 
door.  My  wife  and  I  lived  in  her  old  apart- 
ments, by  permission  of  the  firm,  for  I  had 
advanced  to  be  head  clerk  in  the  WiUbor- 
ough office. 

I  was  sitting,  going  over  some  accounts 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  finish  in  the 
day  i  BO  she  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
knocking,  and  said,— 

"I'll  answer  the  door,  Samuel— you're 
tired." 

She  was  a  good  and  gentle  wife  to  me, 
from  the  first  to  the  last. 

Presently  I  started  from  my  desk,  and 
msbed  down  the  stairs.  I  had  heard  a 
voice  that  I  knew  in  the  hall  below. 

My  wife  was  lying  on  the  cold  stone  flags, 
and  Christopher  Weldon  bending  over  her. 

**  Poor  little  thing ! "  he  said.  '*  She  has 
fainted." 

"  This  decides  me — ^thxs  decides  me  I " 
I  thought;  "Pll  have  my  forty  pounds' 
worth  before  long." 

Christopher  Weldon  had  come  down  to 
the  house  to  announce  to  us,  its  custodians, 
that  he  was  about  to  occupy  it,  with  his  wife, 
the  Lady  Belinda  Weldon. 

He  brought  a  regiment  of  London  np- 
hoUterers  the  next  day,  and  set  them  to 
work  tearing  the  gloomy  old  rooms  to  pieces. 
My  lady  came  too,  in  her  gilded  chair,  and 
gare  orders  for  a  blue  room  here,  and  a 
pink  room  there;  cream-colored  panelling 
and  gilt  mouldings  in  this  drawing-room — 
pale  green  and  silver  in  the  other ;  and  a 
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prim  housekeeper  came,  after  her  ladyship's 
departure,  to  inform  my  wife  that  we  must 
be  prepared  to  leave  the  house  in  a  week. 
In  a  week  the  place  was  transformed ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  Christopher  Weldon 
was  to  give  a  great  dinner  party,  at  which 
Messrs.  Tyndale  and  Tyndale  were  to  be. 
present,  to  inaugurate  his  entering  into 
partnership  with  them.  As  senior  clerk,  I 
was  honored  by  an  invitation. 

My  enemy  had  mounted  to  the  highest 
round  of  the  ladder.  Eich,  beloved,  hon- 
ored, the  husband  of  a  lovely  and  haughty 
lady,  partner  in  the  great  and  wealthy  house 
which  he  had  entered  as  a  junior  clerk — 
what  more  could  fortune  bestow  upon  him  ? 

My  time  had  come— the  time  at  which  it 
was  worth  my  while  to  crush  him. 

*'  I  will  wait  till  the  dinner  is  over,  and 
the  toasts  have  been  drunk,  and  all  the  fine 
speeches  have  been  made ;  and  when  Tyn- 
dale senior  has  proposed  the  health  of  the 
new  partner,  in  a  speech  full  of  eulogy,  I 
will  hand  him  the  forged  cheque  across  the 
dinner  table." 

The  night  before  the  dinner  party,  I  was 
in  such  a  fever  of  excitement,  that  I  tried  in 
vain  to  sleep.  I  heard  every  hour  strike  on 
the  little  clock  in  our  bedroom.  Tyndale 
and  Tyndale  had  given  us  a  couple  of  empty 
offices  on  our  being  turned  out  of  the  great 
house,  and  enough  of  their  old-fashioned 
furniture  to  fit  them  up  very  comfortably. 

One — two— three -^ four — five — there  I 
lay,  tossing  about.  The  hours  seemed  end- 
less ;  and  I  sometimes  thought  the  clock  in 
our  room,  and  all  the  church  clocks  of  Will- 
borough,  had  stopped  simultaneously. 

At  last,  towards  six  o'clock,  I  dropped  off 
into  a  feverish,  troubled  sleep,  in  which  I 
dreamed  of  the  forged  cheque,  which  I  still 
kept  locked  in  the  strong-box  inside  the 
great  chest  in  the  back  office. 

I  dreamed  that  it  was  lost— that  I  went  to 
the  strong-box,  and  found  the  cheque  gone. 
The  horror  of  the  thought  woke  me  sud- 
denly. The  broad  sunshine  was  streaming 
in  at  the  window,  and  the  church  clocks 
were  striking  nine. 

I  had  slept  much  later  than  usual.  My 
wife  had  risen,  and  was  seated  in  our  little 
sitting-room,  at  her  accustomed  embroidery. 
She  was  always  very  quiet  and  subdued,  and 
generally  sat  at  work  nearly  all  day  long. 

My  first  impulse  on  waking  was  to  look 
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under  my  pillow  for  my  watch,  and  a  black 
ribbon,  to  which  was  attached  the  key  of  the 
fltrong-box.  The  key  of  the  chest  hung  on 
a  nail  in  the  office,  as  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence was  kept  in  that  My  watch  and  the 
key  were  perfectly  safe. 

My  mind  was  relieved;  but  I  was  in  a  fever 
of  excitement  all  day.  "  I  will  not  take  the 
cheque  out  of  its  hiding-place  till  the  last 
moment,'*  I  said;  "not  till  the  moment  be- 
fore I  put  on  my  hat  to  go  to  the  dinner 
party." 

My  wife  dressed  me  carefully  in  a  grave 
snuff-colored  suit,  which  I  generally  wore  on 
Sundays ;  she  plaited  my  ruffles,  and  ar- 
ranged my  lawn  cravat  with  its  lace  ends. 
I  looked  an  old  man  already,  though  I  was 
little  better  than  thirty-three  years  of  age ; 
and  Christopher  Weldoa  was  handsomer 
than  ever. 

At  four  o'clock  in.  the  afternoon,  the  court- 
yard was  all  astir  with  sedan  chairs  and 
powdered  footmen.  My  wife  stood  in  the 
window,  looking  at  the  company  alighting 
from  their  chairs  at  the  great  door  opposite. 

"  You  had  better  go,  I  think,  Samuel," 
she  said;  "the  Tyndales  have  just  arrived. 
Ah !  there  is  my  Lady  Belinda  at  the  win- 
dow. How  handsome  she  is !  How  mag- 
nificent she  is,  in  powder,  and  diamonds, 
and  an  amber  satin  sacque !  " 

« You've  a  better  right  to  wear  amber 
satin  and  diamonds  than  she,"  I  said. 

"  I,  Samuel ! " 

"Yes.  Because  you're  the  wife  of  an 
honest  man.     She  is  not." 

I  thought  for  love  of  him  she  would  have 
fired  up  and  contradicted  me ;  but  she  only 
looked  away  and  sighed. 

"  You  will  be  late,  Samuel,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  something  to  fetch  out  of  the 

back  office,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready,"  I 

answered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  fiend  himself  must  be  in  the  work. 
It  was  gone— gone,  every  trace  of  it.  At 
first,  in  my  bUnd  and  maddened  fury,  I 
blasphemed  aloud.  Afterwards,  I  fell  on 
my  knees  over  the  open  chest,  and  wept — 
wept  bitter  tears  of  rage  and  anguish.  It 
was  gone  I 
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I  had  a  brain  fever  after  this,  which  con- 
fined me  for  nine  weeks  to  my  bed. 

Christopher  Weldon  lived  and  died  a 
prosperous  and  successful  merchant — hon- 
ored, courted,  admired,  and  beloved. 

My  wife  and  I,  childless  and  poor,  used  to 
sit  at  our  windows  in  the  dusk,  and  watch 
his  children  at  play  in  the  courtyard  be- 
neath us,  and  hear  the  innocent  voices  echo- 
ing through  the  great  house  opposite. 

Thirteen  years  and  five  months  after  our 
wedding-day,  Lucy  died  in  my  arms :  her 
last  words  to  me  were  these  :— 

"  Samttel,  I  have  done  my  best  to  do  my 
duty,  but  life  for  me  has  never  been  very 
happy.  Once  only  since  our  marriage  have 
I  deceived  you.  I  saved  you  by  that  action, 
from  doing  a  great  wrong  to  a  man  who  had 
never  knowingly  wronged  you.  One  night, 
Samuel,  you  talked  in  your  sleep,  and  I 
learned  from  your  disjointed  sentences  the 
story  of  Christopher  Weldon's  crime.  I 
leamody  too,  your  purpose  in  possessing 
yourself  of  the  only  evidence  of  the  forgery. 
I  learned  the  place  in  which  you  kept  that 
evidence ;  and,  while  you  slept,  I  took  the 
key  from  under  your  pillow,  and  opened  tba 
strong  box.    The  cheque  is  here." 

She  took  it  from  a  little  black  silk  bag 
which  hung  by  a  ribbon  round  her  neck, 
and  put  it  into  my  hand,  "  Samuel,  hus- 
band, we  have  read  the  gospel  together  every 
Sunday  evening  through  thirteen  years. 
Will  you  use  it  now?" 

"No,  Lucy,  no — angel  —  darling -^- no^ 
You  have  saved  him  from  disgrace — ^me  from 
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Every  clerk  in  the  house  of  Tyndale  and 
Tyndale  attended  my  wife's  funeral.  Not 
only  were  the  clerks  present,  but  pale, 
mournful,  and  handsome,'  in  his  long  black 
mourning  cloak,  Christopher  Weldon  stood 
amidst  the  circle  round  the  grave. 

As  we  left  the  churchyard  he  came  up  to 
me,  and  shook  hands. 

"  Let  us  be  better  friends  for  the  future, 
Samuel,"  he  said. 

"  My  wife,  when  she  died,  bade  me  give 
you  this,"  I  answered,  as  I  put  the  forged 
cheque  into  his  hand* 

M.  £.  Bbadoon. 
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There  is  an  island  on  the  borders  of  the 
Polar  Circle  where  the  Frost  Giants  and  the 
Fire  King  are  engaged  in  perpetual  conflict 
Which  shall  have  the  mastery  is  a  question 
still  unsolved,  though  centuries  have  been 
consumed  in  the  strife.  So  equally  matched 
are  the  rival  powers,  that  neither  of  them 
can  acquire  any  permanent  ascendency. 
From  its  proximity  to  the  North,  we  might 
expect  that  the  furniture  of  this  island  would 
be  of  the  wintriest  description,  and  that  its 
mountains  would  be  covered  with  snow,  its 
gorges  filled  with  glaciers,  and  its  streams 
congealed  into  "  motionless  torrents."  But 
we  find  that  some  of  its  hills  are  smoking 
volcanoes,  that  others  are  fuming  with  sul- 
phur, that  many  of  its  plains  were  recently 
flooded  with  molten  lava,  and  that  the  soil 
is  pierced  in  all  directions  with  pools  of  boil- 
ing mud,  and  fountains  of  scalding  water. 

If  St.  Helena  has  been  stvled  a  volcanic 
cinder,  Iceland  may  be  called  a  great  vol- 
canic block.  Its  whole  substance  has  been 
poured  out  of  the  earth's  glowing  entrails. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  sea  hung  over 
its  site  ;  but  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  rup- 
tured, and  a  huge  mass  of  matter  forced  its 
way  upwards,  spite  of  the  enormous  resist- 
ance it  had  to  encounter,  until  its  steaming 
head  was  lifted  high  above  the  waters. 
What  a  magnificent  spectacle  this  must 
have  been,  had  mortal  eye  existed  to  trace 
the  grand  acts  of  upheaval.  In  modem 
limes  we  have  known  rocks  rise  from  the 
womb  of  the  deep,  but  who  has  ever  wit- 
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nessed  any  gigantic  feats  of  parturition  liko 
those  which  gave  birth  to  Iceland  P  In  the 
year  1757  an  islet,  measuring  a  mile  across, 
was  thrown  up  about  three  miles  from  Pon- 
dicherry.  In  1811,  Sabrina  was  similarly 
formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  MichaePs 
(Azores),  amidst  terrible  convulsions  of  land 
and  ocean.  Ferdinandea  (or  Graham's  Isl- 
and), near  the  Sicilian  coast,  Joanna  Bo- 
gosslowa,  in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka,  and 
several  others,  children  of  the  submarine 
volcano,  have  also  sprung  up  in  the  waters  ; 
but  these  have  all  been  comparatively  puny 
in  their  dimensions,  and  after  a  short  so- 
journ at  the  surface,  down  they  sunk  into 
the  depths  from  which  they  were  so  strangely 
protruded. 

At  what  period  the  foundation-stone  of 
Iceland  was  laid,  and  how  many  successive 
eruptions  occurred  before  the  whole  forty 
thousand  square  miles  were  upreared,  are 
matters  which  belong  to  the  unrecorded 
past.  But  at  no  time  could  this  vomit  of 
the  volcano  be  regarded  as  a  tempting  terri- 
tory. Even  at  the  present  day  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  island  is  available  for 
agriculture,  another  third  is  fit  only  for  the 
growth  of  heather,  whilst  the  remaining  por- 
tion is  filled  up  with  mountains,  deserts,  and 
lifeless  tracts  of  lava.  Looking  at  the  in- 
terior, with  its  surface  pimpled  over  with 
rugged  hills  and  volcanic  cones,  its  sandy 
solitudes  where  scarcely  a  blade  of  vegetal 
tion  can  be  discovered,  its  horrible  plains 
where  the  molten  effusions  of  neighboring 
craters  have  congealed  in  the  wildest  forms, 
like  a  raging  sea  suddenly  struck  dumb,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that,  of  all  regions 
on  the  globe,  this  had  been  selected  as  the 
great  battle-ground  between  Frost  and  Fire. 

Now,  that  man  should  ever  dream  of  set- 
tling in  such  an  inhospitable  place  may  well 
excite  surprise.  As  a  penal  colony, — an  in- 
sular gaol, — ^good.  It  is  just  the  grimmer 
regions  of  the  globe  which  ought  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  rogues,  instead  of 
spoiling  some  of  the  fairer  spots  by  copious 
importations  of  felonry.  If  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  had  been  in  want  of  a  nice 
little  convict  isle,  a  cesspool  for  the  over- 
flowings of  their  scoundreiism,  we  fancy  that 
!  Iceland  might  have  struck  them  as  an  ex- 
tremely eligible  quarter  for  the  purpose. 

But  its  destiny  has  been  more  fortunate. 
On  this  forbidding  soil  men  sprung  up  as  if 
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by  magic,  and,  instead  of  contenting  tiiem- 
seWes  with  a  shivering  sort  of  civilization, 
they  laid  it  out  as  a  kind  of  literary  garden, 
and  stocked  it  with  such  flowers  of  fancy 
that  it  became  almost  as  gay  and  verdant  as 
an  academic  grove.  Not  that  its  first  visit- 
ors were  the  most  promising  of  personages. 
The  discoverer  of  Iceland  was  a  freebooter 
of  the  name  of  Nadoddr,  one  of  those  vik- 
ings who  thought  that  plunder  was  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  man,  and  that  a  descent  upon 
an  unprotected  town  was  an  honorable  feat 
which  would  prove  a  sure  passport  to  Val- 
halla. Sailing  towards  the  Faroe  Islands  in 
the  year  860,  this  marauder  missed  his  mark, 
but  came  in  sight  of  the  land  of  Geysers, 
which,  from  its  wintry  look,  he  christened 
Snow  Land.  There  being  nothing  to  steal 
and  nobody  to  slay,  Nadoddr  returned  to 
richer  seas,  and  four  years  afterwards  was 
followed  by  a  brother  of  the  same  craft,  Gar- 
dar  by  name,  who  explored  the  whole  coast, 
and  repaid  himself  for  his  trouble  by  pufting 
his  door-plate  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  island 
— ^from  thenceforth  it  was  to  be  known  as 
Gardar's-holm.  Pirate  the  second  was,  how- 
ever, speedily  supplanted  by  pirate  the  third 
— Floki  of  the  liavens,  as  he  was  afterwards 
called;  for,  having  taken  three  of  these 
birds  on  board,  he  sent  them  out  at  differ- 
ent times  to  guide  him  on  his  course,  and  at 
length,  reaching  the  isle,  he  gave  it  the  title 
it  has  ever  since  carried,  and  spent  ten  years 
in  investigating  its  shores.  Was  not  this 
as  rare  an  act  of  abstemiousness  in  a  man 
who  lived  by  picking  and  stealing,  as  it 
would  be  for  an  Algerine  corsair  to  devote 
himself  to  a  course  of  quiet  geographical 
research  ? 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  Iceland  was 
no  place  for  men  of  buccaneering  mould. 
Colonists  of  a  higher  quality  speedily  fol- 
lowed. Just  about  a  thousand  years  ago 
certain  Norwegians  found  themselves  uncom- 
fortable in  their  native  country.  Their  king, 
Harold  the  Fair,  had  made  himself  so  troub- 
lesome to  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and 
extortionate  acts  that  many  of  them  re- 
solved to  seek  an  asylum  beyond  the  seas. 
Whither  was  the  question  P  It  was  rumored 
that  far  away  in  the  ocean  there  lay  a  peace- 
ful little  island  where  they  might  hope  to 


Ingolf,  but  doubtless  with  heavy  hearts,  th« 
exiles  set  sail  in  the  year  874,  and  after  a 
rambling  voyage  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles,  performed  in  slender  skiffs,  they 
reached  what  Arngrim  Jonas,  one  of  their 
chroniclers,  styles  ''the  Canaan  of  the 
North."  A  strange  title  to  give  to  a  coun- 
try whose  plains  were  scorched  with  fire,  and 
whose  mountain  peaks  were  wrapped  in 
snow.  But  an  early  visitor  had  told  them 
in  language  worthy  of  a  Scandin^ian  George 
Robins,  that  the  streams  were  full  of  delicate 
fish,  and  that  the  very  '*  plants  dropped  but- 
ter." Salmon  and  cod,  indeed,  they  found 
in  abundance,  but  the  pastures  which  were 
to  serve  as  natural  dairies — ^the  vegetables 
which  were  to  chum  them  butter  for  the  ask- 
ing— were  not  to  be  discovered  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  island.  Such,  however,  was  the 
charm  of  independence,  that  the  Norwegians 
flocked  thither  in  troops,  and  at  length  his 
troublesome  majesty  Harold  forbade  any  fur- 
ther emigration,  being  determined,  like  Louis 
XIV.  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  that  his  discontented  subjects  should 
neither  enjoy  peace  at  home  nor  be  permitted 
to  seek  it  abroad. 

It  was  in  the  year  874  (a.d.),  then,  that 
the  history  of  Iceland  commenced.  '*  His- 
tory, indeed,"  the  reader  will  exclaim,  "  if 
such  a  functionary  as  a  state  annalist  exists 
on  that  volcanic  mound,  will  not  his  story 
be  as  brief  as  Canning's  knife-grinder's,  and 
his  chapters  as  summary  as  Pontoppidan's 
on  the  snakes  P  What  material  could  a 
Tacitus,  a  Gibbon,  or  an  Alison  find  for  bis 
pen  in  a  country  which  has  had  no  kings 
with  a  host  of  vices  to  portray,  and  no  war- 
riors with  a  host  of  victories  to  record? 
What  can  a  chfoiucler  make  of  a  region 
which  even  at  the  present  hour  has  no  for- 
tresses to  be  taken  by  storm,  and  cannot 
boast  of  a  single  civilized  park  of  artillery  ? 
A  pretty  place  to  think  of  having  any  his- 
tory at  all ! " 

Let  us,  however,  overlook  the  presump- 
tion of  the  natives  in  this  particular,  and 
simply  say,  that  for  about  half  a  century 
after  Ingolf  s  settlement  the  colony  subsisted 
under  a  species  of  patriarchal  rule ;  but 
about  the  year  928  changes  ensued,  and  the 
island  was  declared  a  republic.    The  new  ar- 
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eluded)  were  effected,  and  Christianity  was 
established  as  the  religion  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  Iceland.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  a  golden  age  never  lasts. 
In  our  weary  world  a  lease  of  happiness, 
personal  or  political,  never  runs  long.  In 
the  present  case  it  was  out  in  little  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  Perhaps  this 
might  be  a  fair  spell  of  national  bliss,  all 
things  considered,  but,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
year  1261,  King  Hacon  of  Norway,  who  had 
frequently  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  isl- 
and, contrived  to  corrupt  a  number  of  its  in- 
fluential people,  and  to  bribe  them  into  a 
transfer  of  their  allegiance.  What  wont 
men  do  to  acquire  a  little  gold  or  a  little 
land  ?  Verily,  we  believe  there  is  scarcely 
an  acre  of  enviable  ground  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  which  has  not  cost  a  soul  or  two 
at  some  period  of  its  history.  Handed  over 
to  Hacon  in  1261,  however,  the  island  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Norwegian 
sovereigns  until  1380,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark  it  has  ever  since  belonged. 

But  it  is  with  the  physical  curiosities  of 
the  country,  rather  than  with  its  history  or 
its  inhabitants,  that  we  are  now  concerned. 
No  sooner  does  an  inquisitive  traveller  ap- 
proach its  shores  than  he  feel^  an  intense 
longing  to  visit  its  wonderful  Geysers.  Land- 
ing at  Reykjavik,  he  finds  himself  in  one  of 
the  funniest  little  capitals  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Iceland  must  of  course  have  a 
metropolis.  Why  should  il  not,  we  should 
like  to  know  P  If  it  cannot  exactly  indulge 
in  a  London,  Paris,  or  a  Yeddo,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  a  small  chief 
town  consisting  mainly  of  two  streets — with 
a  small  cathedral,  capable*of  holding  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons — a  small  gov- 
ernor's palace,  originally  intended  for  a 
prison — a  small  house  of  Parliament,  of  am- 
ple calibre  for  nearly  thirty  senators — a 
small  hotel,  without  either  signboard  or 
name ;  and,  besides  a  few  other  public  edi- 
fices, of  a  small  number  of  private  residences 
which  look  like  warehouses ;  and  of  ware- 
houses which  look  exceedingly  like  them- 
selves. Nearly  all  these  tenements  are  made 
of  wood  covered  with  tar,  so  that  the  capital 
of  Iceland  appears  to  be  in  deep  mourning. 
Internally  some  of  them  are  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and  Madame  Pfeiffer  discovered  no 
less  than  six  square  piano  fortes  in  the  place, 


but  she  maliciously  surmises  that  Liszt  and 
Thalberg  would  never  have  recognized  their 
own  music  when  executed  by  Icelandic 
hands.  Many  of  the  houses  possess  small 
gardens,  where  small  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated; but  the  botany  of  the  island  is  90 
wretched,  that  good  turnips,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Hooker,  are  about  the  size  of  an  ap- 
ple ;  and  the  largest  tree  in  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Miles,  was  one  on  the  govern- 
or's premises,  which  did  not  exceed  five  feet 
in  height.  No  monster  gooseberries  of 
course  are  ever  produced  (or  rapturously 
reported),  and  it  has  been  sarcastically  af- 
firmed that  the  gardens  are  kept  clean  sim- 
ply because  the  weeds  wont  trouble  them- 
selves to  grow.  This  small  metropolis,  too, 
has  its  small  gayeties,  for  we  hear  of  balls 
where  the  orchestra  consisted  of  a  violin,  a 
rusty  triangle,  and.  a  "  half-rotten  "  drum ; 
where  ladies  of  fragile  virtue  appeared  quite 
at  home  with  the  bishop  of  the  island ;  where 
men  walked  about  with  tobacco-pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  indulged  in  what  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  politely  terms  the  unrestrained 
evacuation  of  their  saliva  on  the  floor ;  and 
where  waltzes  were  peiformed  in  such  a  fu- 
neral way  that  the  spectator  was  reminded 
of  soldiers  stepping  along  to  the  music  of 
the  Dead  March  in  Saul.  Need  we  say 
further,  that  the  population  of  Reykjavik 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  many  a  British  vil- 
lage— consisting  as  it  does  of  about  six  hun- 
dred native  residents,  but  increased  by  Dan- 
ish traders  and  summer  visitors  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  about  twelve  hun- 
dred. 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
capital,  let  us  start  for  those  glorious  steam- 
fountains  which,  were  they  transferred  to 
British  ground,  would  be  sufficient  to  turn 
the  head  of  the  best  English  county.  In 
Iceland  you  cannot  hire  a  cab,  coach,  cart, 
or  other  vehicle,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  none  to  be  had.  Nor  can  you 
travel  on  foot,  for  that  would  be  considered 
almost  as  foolish  as  to  proceed  on  all  fours. 
Your  plan  is  to  purchase  horses — ^somo  for 
yourself,  some  for  the  guides,  and  others  for 
the  baggage.  There  being  no  Golden  Lions 
or  Royal  Hotels  in  the  country,  it  is  advis- 
able to  carry  a  tent,  and  to  look  after  the 
commissariat  as  narrowly  as  if  you  were 
about  to  traverse  the  Great  Desert.  Milk 
may  be  procured ;  but  as  you  may  have  to 
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proceed  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  without  see- 
ing a  cottage,  the  best  policy  is  to  victual 
the  expedition  at  the  outset,  though  it  in- 
volves you  in  the  expense  of  a  complete 
caravan.  The  difficulties  of  travel,  indeed, 
are  great.  The  country  is  such,  that  neither 
General  Wade  nor  Mr.  Macadam  could  have 
tamed  its  rugged  paths  into  easy  turnpike. 
In  some  places  the  road  is  like  the  bed  of  a 
Highland  watercourse,  in  others  your  route 
might  as  well  run  through  a  stone  quarry. 
Too  frequently,  the  traveller  picks  his  way 
over  a  sheet  of  lava,  stretching  for  miles, 
unrelieved  by  trees  or  vegetables,  except  a 
few  sickly  bushes,  which  have  found  a  nest 
in  some  hollow  where  the  wind  has  depos- 
ited a  handful  of  soil.  He  finds  that  this 
lava  is  broken  up  into  sharp  blocks,  or 
gashed  with  fissures  which  are  so  teasing 
that  constant  attention  is  required  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  Or  he  may  have  to  cross 
swamps  and  marshes,  where  the  yielding  na- 
ture of  the  ground  is  scarcely  less  trying  to 
the  temper ;  and  if  encumbered  with  much 
baggage,  the  beasts  of  burden  need  constant 
supervision  as  well  as  their  apathetic  guides. 
Approaching  Thingvalla,  on  his  way  to 
the  Geysers,  the  visitor  is  startled  by  arriv- 
ing at  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  A  deep  but 
narrow  chasm,  extending  to  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile,  suddenly  yawns  before 
him,  as  if  the  ground  had  been  torn  open  by 
an  earthquake.  No  warning  is  given  him 
of  its  vicinity  until  he  finds  himself  standing 
and  shuddering  upon  the  verge  of  the  abyss. 
This  is  the  famous  ravine  of  Almannagi4, 
which  is  justly  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  spots  in  Iceland.  Its 
depth  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
its  width  may  be  the  same  in  some  parts, 
but  in  others  it  diminishes  to  a  few  fathoms. 
How  to  cross  it  is  the  question  for  the  trav- 
eller. Told  he  must  descend  to  the  bot- 
tom, and,  somehow  or  other,  contrive  to 
reach  the  opposing  bank,  he  shakes  his  head, 
and  thinks  it  a  feat  for  a  goat  but  not  for  a 
man.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  however. 
Dismount,  and  you  will  find  a  sort  of  natu- 
ral staircase,  which  conducts  you  giddily  to 
the  bed  of  the  rift. 

*' Colossal  blocks  of  stone,  threatening 
the  unhappy  wanderer  with  death  and  de- 
struction, hang  loosely,  in  the  form  of  pyra- 
mids and  of  broken  columns,  from  the  lofty 
walls  of  lava  which  encircle  the  whole  long 


ra^'ine  in  the  form  of  a  gallery.  Speechless, 
and  in  anxious  suspense,  we  descend  a  part 
of  this  chasm,  hardly  daring  to  look  up, 
much  less  to  give  utterance  to  a  single 
sound,  lest  the  vibration  should  bring  down, 
one  of  these  avalanches  of  stone,  to  the  ter- 
rific force  of  which  the  rocky  fragments  scat- 
tered around  bear  ample  testimony.  The 
distinctness  with  whicn  echo  repeats  the 
softest  sound  and  the  lightest  footfall,  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  appearance  presented 
by  the  horses,  which  are  allowed  to  come 
down  the  ravine  after  their  masters  have 
descended,  is  most  peculiar.  One  could 
fancy  they  were  clinging  to  the  wall  of 
rock.** 

Not  far  from  the  village  of  Thingvalla, 
the  vale  of  which  is  unrivalled  in  Iceland 
for  its  beauty,  lies  the  most  sacred  spot  in 
the  whole  country.  This  is  the  plain  where 
the  Althing,  or  General  Parliament,  held  its 
annual  sittings  for  nearly  nine  centuries. 
Here  national  afiairs  were  discussed,  public 
justice  was  administered,  strangers  met  from 
all  parts  of  the  island,  friendships  were 
formed,  marriages  were  contracted,  quarrels 
were  settled  or  originated,  females  convicted 
of  child-murder  were  drowned  in  a  neigh- 
boring pool,  and  culprits  sentenced  to  be 
decapitated  lost  their  heads  on  a  little  isle 
in  the  midst  of  the  river.  But  in  1800  the 
Althing  was  abolished,  or  rather  transferred 
to  Reykjavik,  and  now  this  venerated  seat 
of  law  consists  of  **  a  mere  farm,  and  con- 
tains two  huts  and  a  very  small  church." 

Two  or  three  days  are  occupied  in  your 
jaunt  to  the  Geysers.  The  scenery  is  sin- 
gularly diversified,  for  there  are  charming 
meadows,  and  pleasant  shrubberies,  and 
beautiful  lakes  ^n  the  route,  as  well  as 
frightful  fissures  and  rugged  tracts  of  lava. 

At  last,  turning  the  fiank  of  a  mountain, 
you  observe  big  clouds  of  steam  curling  into 
the  air  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  ; 
and  if  your  pulse  breaks  into  a  transient 
gallop,  how  can  you  help  it  when  told  that 
you  are  now  within  sight  of  one  of  the  great- 
est wonders  of  the  world?  Scampering 
across  bog  and  stream,  you  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  find  yourself  amongst  a  colony 
of  boiling  springs  and  vapor  fountains.  Up- 
wards of  one  hundred  of  these  are  collected 
within  a  space  of  little  more  than  fifty  acres. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
chieftain  of  the  group.     Upon  a  mound 
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■even  feet  in  height  there  rests  a  basin 
which  at  first  appears  to  be  tolerably  circu- 
lar, its  diameter  being  fifty-six  feet  in  one 
direction  and  forty-six  in  another.  The  in- 
terior, from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  is 
smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the  moment  of 
your  approach  may  be  partially  filled  with 
water  in  a  highly  heated  condition.  Through 
the  clear  crystalline  fluid  a  funnel  in  the 
centre  of  this  gigantic  saucer  may  be  per- 
ceived. Its  breadth  at  the  top  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet, 
but  as  it  descends  it  narrows  its  bore,  and 
when  sounded — ^your  time  for  this  ticklish 
operation  being  just  after  an  explosion — ^the 
pipe  may  be  traced  to  a  depth  of  sixty-three 
feet. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  wait 
some  time  before  the  Gusher  or  Bager — 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Geyser — 
will  do  you  the  honor  to  play.  His  move- 
ments are  very  fitful,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
hours  frequently  pass,  nay  as  many  as  three 
days  have  been  known  to  expire,  without 
any  hearty  and  emphatic  eruption.  Upon 
the  curious  traveller  this  interval  of  sus- 
pense has  quite  an  exciting  effect.  When 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  lay  down  for  the 
night  he  could  not  sleep  for  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  at  a  time,  his  anxiety  com- 
pelling him  to  raise  his  head  repeatedly  to 
listen,  and  when  the  joyful  notice  was  given, 
up  he  started  with  a  shout,  and  bounded 
across  the  s^ace  which  separated  him  from 
the  Geyser.  And  what  a  spectacle  it  is  when 
the  explosion  does  commence !  With  a  roar 
and  a  rush  which  are  deafening— -the  earth 
trembling  beneath  you  as  if  it  were  about 
to  open  and  give  birtU  to  some  strange 
monster — ^the  boiling  water  is  driven  aloft 
in  a  huge  column,  which  breaks  into  differ- 
ent ramifications,  and  then  drooping  as  its 
impetus  is  lost,  each  separate  jet  falls  back 
in  graceful  curves  to  the  ground.  At  the 
lower  part  the  ascending  stream  may  appear 
to  some  eyes  to  be  blue  or  green,  but  at  the 
summit  it  is  torn  into  the  finest,  snowiest 
spray.  Volumes  of  steam  accompany  the 
discharge,  and  roll  away  in  great  clouds, 
which  add  to  the  sombreness  and  majesty 
of  the  scene.  After  raging  thus  grandly  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  Geyser  relaxes  his  fury, 
and  then  ceases  to  eject  either  water  or  va- 
por. The  fluid  in  the  basin  rushes  down  the 
well  in  the  centre,  and  slowly  but  surely  this 
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magnificent  hydraulic  machine  begins  to 
prepare  for  another  eruption.  Very  differ- 
ent heights  have  been  assigned  to  the  jets. 
Olafson  and  Paulson,  for  example,  estimated 
them  at  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Lieu- 
tenant Ohlsen  took  the  measure  of  one  by 
the  quadrant,  and  found  it  two  hundred  and 
twelve  feet;  whilst  Henderson  saw  some 
which  he  computed  at  one  hundi*ed  and  fifty 
feet;  but  other  travellers  have  cut  them 
down  to  one  hundred  feet  at  the  utmost, 
and  Forbes  averages  them  at  seventy  or 
eighty. 

So  much  for  the  Great  Geyser.  About 
one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards  to  the  south  you  will  meet  with, 
and  might  very  possibly  walk  into,  another 
of  the  principal  fountains.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous Strokr,  or  Chum,  as  that  native  name 
implies.  Unlike  the  former,  it  has  neither 
mound  nor  basin,  and  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  an  ordinary  well,  were  it  not  for 
the  furious  bubbling  of  the  water  in  its 
shaft.  This  shaft  is  about  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, according  to  Forbes,  with  a  depth  of 
about  forty-eight  feet ;  but  it  is  very  irreg- 
ular in  its  bore,  and  contracts  considerably : 
it  is  also  bent  in  its  course,  and  therefore, 
as  Mr.  Miles  suggests,  resembles  the  Irish- 
man's gun,  which  had  the  faculty  of  "  shoot- 
ing round  a  corner."  The  ejections  of  the 
Chum  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Bager,  occurring  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  though  its  jets  are  less  voluminous, 
they  last  for  a  longer  period,  and  radiate  in 
a  still  more  tasteful  manner. 

Now  Strokr  possesses  one  interesting 
property.  He  can  be  made  to  discharge  al- 
most at  pleasure ;  and  not  only  so,  but  you 
may  force  him  to  extra  activity,  and  extort 
an  emption  of  a  much  fiercer  character  than 
is  his  natural  practice.  The  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  very  simple.  Collect  a  quantity 
'  of  stones  or  sods,  and  shovel  them  into  the 
pipe  of  the  Geyser.  Down  they  go,  splash- 
ing into  the  fiuid,  which  instantly  ceases  to 
boil,  as  if  Strokr  were  astonished  at  your 
impudence.  And  well  he  may,  for  stones 
and  sods  are  things  he  abominates  to  such  a 
degree  that,  collecting  all  his  strength,  he 
soon  vomits  them  forth,  and  hurries  them 
aloft  in  a  pillar  of  water,  which  sometimes 
appears  to  reach  to  twice  the  ordinary  eleva- 
tion. Henderson,  who  stumbled  upon  this 
discovery,  states  that  some  of  the  jets  rose 
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to  a  height  of  two  hundred  foct,  and  that 
fragments  of  stone  were  propelled  to  a  still 
greater  altitude,  the  column  of  water  being 
succeeded  by  a  column  of  steam,  which 
lasted  for  nearly  an  hour.  This  experi- 
mentalist narrowly  escaped  punishment  for 
his  temerity ;  for,  whilst  examining  the  pipe, 
the  insulted  Spouter,  boiling  with  rage,  shot 
up  into  the  air  a  hissing  torrent,  which  swept 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  his  tormentor's  face. 
Need  we  be  surprised  if  prankish  visitors 
can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  tease  the 
Geyser  ?  Spite  of  the  grandeur  of  the  spec- 
tacle, you  feel  a  strong  propensity  to  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  rousing  Strokr,  and  throwing 
him  into  a  profound  passion.  Mr.  Miles 
literally  "  made  game  "  of  the  spring,  and 
when  the  exasperated  phenomenon  sought 
to  relieve  himself,  was  quite  delighted  to  see 
his  waters — stained  and  blackened  with  the 
clods — rising  wrathfuUy  to  a  height  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet.  Commander  Forbes 
subjected  poor  Strokr  to  a  still  greater  in- 
dignity, for  he  compelled  the  Geyser  to  cook 
his  dinner.  Having  invited  the  neighboring 
curd  and  farmer  to  a  meal,  he  packed  up  a 
piece  of  mutton  in  the  body  of  a  flannel 
shirt,  and  a  ptarmigan  in  each  sleeve,  and 
then  flung  the  garment  into  the  Churn,  which 
was  previously  primed  with  a  quantity  of 
turf.  For  some  time  Strokr  took  the  trans- 
action in  such  high  dudgeon  that  he  refused 
to  eject ;  but  finding  that  preparations  were 
making  for  another  dose  of  sods,  he  launched 
his  waters  into  the  air  with  unwonted  fury, 
and  the  traveller  soon  beheld  his  shirt  flying 
upwards,  **  with  the  arms  extended  like  a 
head  and  tailless  trunk."  On  its  descent  to 
the  ground  it  proved  to  be  in  such  a  scald- 
ing state  that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  dinner  could  be  served, 
and  then  it  appeared  that  though  the  mut- 
ton was  done  to  a  nicety,  the  birds  were  torn 
to  shreds.  The  Churn,  in  fact,  was  a  sort 
of  Papin's  digester,  where  the  very  twigs  of 
turf  received  such  a  soaking  of  caloric  that 
they  came  out  in  a  sodden  condition.  A 
drunken  man  once  fell  into  the  spring — so 
the  legend  runs — and  after  seething  for  a 
short  time,  was  thrown  up  in  a  spray  of 
human  fragments. 

Still  further  to  the  south*— about  one  hun- 
dred and  six  yards  from  the  Strokr — you  ar- 
rive at  the  Little  Geyser.  It  has  a  shallow 
basin  like  its  big  brother,  but  its  pipe. 


thirty-eight  feet  in  depth,  is  any  thing  but 
uniform  in  its  shape.    In  the  days  of  Mac- 
kenzie this  fountain  was  not  accustomed  to 
cast  up  its  contents  to  a  greater  altitude 
than  four  or  five  feet,  but  it  made  amends 
for  its  poverty  of  flight  by  spouting  for  an 
hour  without  intermission.     When  visited 
by  Henderson  the  little  fellow  had  raised 
his  leaps  to  ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  went 
through  his  gymnastics  about  twelve  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day.    Mr.  Miles  (in 
1852)  found  that  he  had  shortened  the  in- 
tervals between  his  performances,  and  was 
then  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  every  half- 
hour,  though  the  spectacle  was  limited  to 
five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  the  column  did 
not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height. 

These  are  the  principal  springs  at  Hau- 
kadal,  but  the  ground  is  pierced  in  all  di- 
rections, and  pufis  of  steam,  jets  of  water, 
and  pools  of  seething  fluid  tell  the  visitor 
that  he  is  standing  on  a  great  caldron,  the 
crust  of  which  might  be  torn  to  fragments 
in  a  moment,  were  the  riotous  vapors  denied 
the  means  of  escape.  He  feels  that  hun- 
dreds of  safety-valves  are  at  work  around 
him,  and  naturally  wonders  whether  Iceland 
would  not  burst  like  a  boiler  if  these  should 
happen  to  be  clogged  or  destroyed. 

The  larger  fountains  generally  give  notice 
of  their  intention  to  play.  This  is  only  rea- 
sonable, for  otherwise  a  curious  traveller, 
venturing  too  near  the  basin,  might  be 
drenched  with  scalding  water  by  a  sudden 
eruption;  or,  worse  still,  whilst  peering 
down  a  tube,  might  receive  the  jet  in  his 
face,  and  recoil  parboiled  at  a  blow.  The 
New  Geyser,  however,  declines  to  give  any 
intimation  of  his  movements,  and  therefore, 
as  Sir  George  Mackenzie  remarks,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  deal  cautiously  with  him,  unless 
assured  from  a  recent  outbreak  that  his 
hour  is  not  yet  come.  The  notice  served 
upon  the  public,  in  cases  where  due  warning 
is  given,  consists  of  a  series  of  detonations, 
which  break  on  the  ear  like  the  report  of 
distant  artillery.  The  Head  Geyser  makes 
the  ground  quiver  under  your  feet,  as  if  an 
infant  earthquake  were  gambolling  below. 
Gun  after  gun  is  thus  fired  at  varying  inter- 
vals, as  much  as  to  say  that  a  grand  per- 
formance is  just  about  to  commence,  and 
then  the  water  begins  to  bubble  in  the  pipe 
or  to  heave  in  the  basin.  Very  frequently, 
howeveri  the  visitor,  who  rushes  up,  panting 
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and  agitatedi  on  hearing  the  subterranean 
signals,  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  for, 
after  nsing  a  few  feet  in  a  column,  the  liquid 
retires  into  the  well,  and  leaves  the  spectator 
to  ascertain  (if  the  point  is  not  already  set- 
tled) whether  patience  is  one  of  the  virtues 
he  really  enjoys. 

In  the  other  respects,  too,  as  well  as  in  the 
hours  of  display,  these  thermal  fountains  are 
somewhat  capricious  in  their  proceedings. 
The  quantity  of  water  ejected,  the  height  to 
which  it  is  propelled,  the  mode  of  evacua- 
tion adopted,  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances which  cannot  be  accurately  explained. 
The  Geysers,  in  fact,  are  rather  whimmy 
phenomena.  Gradual  changes  must  neces- 
sarily ensue  from  the  violent  wear  and  tear  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  as  well  as  from  the 
deposit  of  siliceous  matter,  and  since  earth- 
quakes are  incidents  of  common  occurrence  in 
Iceland,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  their  un- 
derground mechanism  will  frequently  be  dis- 
ordered. Prior  to  1789,  there  existed  a  lively 
rattling  fountain,  known  as  the  Roaring  Gey- 
ser, which  flung  out  its  contents  every  four  or 
five  minutes  with  unspeakable  fury ;  but  sev- 
eral shocks  being  experienced  in  that  year, 
the  Iloarcr  was  disabled,  and  in  course  of 
time  subsided  into  a  mild,  tranquil  pool, 
from  which  no  noisy  jet  ever  presumes  to  as- 
cend. Sometimes,  too,  a  concussion  will 
open  out  new  vents,  as  was  the  case  in  I78i), 
when  thirty-five  fresh  springs  were  estab- 
lished at  Haukadal,  and  the  three  leading 
performers  began  to  play  with  augmented 
energy. 

But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  action  of 
these  intermittent  fountains  P  Formerly  it 
was  supposed  that  steam  was  produced  in 
certain  subterranean  cavities,  and  that  it  ac- 
cumulated there  until  it  became  sufficiently 
powerful  to  expel  all  the  liquid  in  the  tube, 
and  in  the  reservoir  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. But  this  theory,  which  might  have 
suited  a  Geyser  of  regular  habits,  and  with 
a  certain  amount  of  suavity  in  its  manners, 
would  not  account  for  the  spasmodic  pro- 
ceedings so  frequently  observed  in  the  tribe. 
The  underground  boilers  were  therefore 
abandoned.  Professor  Bunsen  in  Germany, 
and  Professor  Tyndall  in  England,  have  ad- 
vocated a  more  probable  solution.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  water  flics  off  in 
steam  at  212^  F.,  because  its  elastic  force  is 
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then  sufficient  to  overcome,  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere.  But  let  the  pressure  upon 
it  be  increased,  and  its  passage  into  th« 
gaseous  state  is  proportionately  resisted 
— in  fact,  if  a  quantity  of  liquid  were  en- 
closed in  a  vessel  of  adequate  strength,  it 
might  be  heated,  under  compulsion  of  its 
own  steam,  until  it  became  red-hot.  The 
moment,  however,  that  the  fluid  is  freed 
from  this  pressure,  it  will  burst  into  vapor, 
and  as  steam  occupies  seventeen  hundred 
times  the  space  required  by  water,  it  will  ex- 
plode with  a  degree  of  violence  exactly  cor- 
responding to  the  unnatural  constraint  it  has 
endured — the  same  law  prevailing  in  me- 
chanics or  pneumatics  which  obtains  in  mor- 
als and  politics.  Now,  remembering  that  a 
Geyser  is  furnished  with  a  long  shaft  which 
gradually  fills  with  water,  and  that  the  pres- 
sure on  the  fiuid  at  the  bottom  of  this  tub9 
must  therefore  become  very  considerable, 
we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  large  amount 
of  heat  is  brought  to  bear  .upon  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pipe,  when  the  following  con- 
sequences may  be  expected  to  ensue.  A 
quantity  of  liquid  will  receive  a  much  higher 
charge  of  caloric  than  it  ought  to  carr}% 
Some  of  this  liquid,  rising  in  the  shaft,  must 
flash  into  steam  when  it  reaches  a  point 
where  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  relaxed, 
and  hence  the  excitement  in  the  basin,  and 
the  abortive  eruptions  which  so  frequently 
tantalize  the  traveller.  But  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  the  temperature 
— the  tube  being  now  full — ^the  fluid  below 
can  no  longer  restrain  its  gaseous  propensi- 
ties, it  explodes  violently,  and  drives  the  su- 
perincumbent water  before  it  with  resistless 
impetuosity.  And  as  the  declining  pressure 
releases  more  liquid  from  its  bondage,  jet 
after  jet  is  produced  until  the  apparatus  is 
emptied  for  the  time,  or  until  the  falling 
floods  are  so  cooled  in  their  rush  through 
the  air  that  they  check  the  further  develop- 
ment of  vapor  for  the  time.  The  Geyser,  in 
fact,  is  a  species  of  steam-cannon,  which 
fires  round  after  round  of  liquid  missiles, 
just  as  Mr.  Perkins'  steam-gun  did  leaden  pel- 
lets. "  Der  Geyser  [says  Cotta]  gleicht  dann 
also  einer  grossen  Dampf-Kanone  welche 
statt  mit  Kugeln  mit  Wasser  scbiesst."  Pro- 
fessor Miiller,  of  Freiburg,  contrived  a  little 
instrument  which  may  servo  as  an  artificial 
**  Rager."    Procure  a  metallic  tube  at  least 
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six  feet  in  height,  and  surround  it  at  the 
foot,  and  again  at  some  little  distance  up 
the  shaft,  with  wire  cages  capahle  of  holding 
burning  charcoal.  The  lowest  cage  should 
be  the  largest.  Then  fill  the  tube  with  water, 
light  your  fires,  and  in  due  time  you  will 
have  a  pretty  little  eruption  from  your  min- 
iature "  Gusher."  A  basin  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  instrument  to  receive  the  liquid 
and  return  it  to  the  pipe,  will  ensure  a  suc- 
cession of  discharges,  and  save  you  the 
trouble  of  a  voyage  to  Iceland.  So  a  cork 
lightly  fastened  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
and  afterwards  blown  out  by  the  steam, 
will  qualify  you  to  talk  of  Strokr  as  if  you 
had  dosed  him  with  sods  and  stones  in  per- 
son. 

All  modern  accounts  seem  to  agree  that 
the  reputation  of  these  fountains  has  not 
been  overrated.  Travellers  of  every  tem- 
perament are  astonished  at  the  giant  gam- 
bols of  the  Geysers,*  and  some  resign  them- 
selves at  once  to  literary  despair,  as  if 
conscious  that  no  language,  however  vivid, 
could  adequately  represent  the  magnificence 
of  the  scene.  Even  Mr.  Pliny  Miles  de- 
clares that  the  first  view  of  the  Great  Gusher 
excited  him  so  much,  although  then  in  a 
quiescent  state,  that  he  shall  never  forget  its 
appearance  **  whilst  memory  holds  her  seat," 
and  that  when  in  action,  the  spectacle  was 
such  as  no  words  can  describe,  adding,  that 
it  even  surpassed  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in 
grandeur.  But,  alas!  speedily  relapsing 
into  the  dollar  state  of  mind  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  some  Americans,  he  begins 
to  speculate  upon  the  uses  to  which  all  this 
native  steam-power  might  be  put,  and  wishes 
that  Barnum  **  could  collect  the  Mammoth 
•  Cave  of  Kentucky,  the  Niagara  Falls,  the 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  FingaPs  Cave, 
and  the  Icelandic  fountains  within  one 
fence,"  and  *'fury!  what  a  show-shop  he 
would  open ! " 

Upon  one  race  of  people,  however,  the 
Geysers  seem  to  make  little  impression. 
These  are  the  natives  themselves.  Few  of 
the  inhabitants  ever  visit  the  spot,  and  those 

*  At  the  British  Association  (1866)  Dr.  Steven- 
son Macadam  proposed  to  -explain  the  operations 
of  a  Geyser  on  the  principle  that  liquids,  on  en- 
countering a  highly  heated  surface,  assume  a 
sphcroiihifform,  and  afterwards  blow  up  when  the 
temperature  reaches  a  certain  level.  But  his  the- 
ory required  a  double  cavity  in  the  ground,  and 
a  more  complicated  machinery  than  Bunsen*8, 
which  is  at  ouce  simple  and  competent. 


who  live  in  the  vicinity  treat  them  with  a 
nonchalance  which  is  quite  disgusting.  He- 
versing  the  well-known  Millerism,  the  mis- 
erable creatures  refuse  to  exhibit  any  feel- 
ing because  they  do  belong  to  the  parish  of 
the  phenomenon.  The  Great  Geyser  is  no 
hero  to  his  Icelanders.  He  has  not  even  a 
staff  of  showmen,  a  troop  of  parasites,  to 
fatten  upon  his  glories.  It  is  singular,  too, 
that  all  the  early  annalists  of  the  island  ar« 
silent  on  the  subject,  though  the  first  histo- 
rian of  the  north,  Ari  Frodi,  was  educated 
almost  within  reach  of  their  spray  (1075). 
The  most  ancient  notice  of  them  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Saxo-Grammatlcus  in  his  His- 
tory  of  Denmark ;  but  this  is  a  mere  curt 
recognition  of  their  existence,  such  as  an 
English  topographer  might  vouchsafe  to  \h» 
hot  spring^  at  Bath,  or  the  diopping  well  at 
Knaresborough.  Great  alterations  will,  of 
course,  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies ;  but  as  in  Iceland  the  <'  pot  "  is  al- 
ways ''kept  boiling,"  spouting  springs  in 
different  localities  must  have  long  been 
amongst  the  prominent  marvels  of  the  re- 
gion. 

In  other  parts  of  the  island  as  well  as 
Haukadal,  boiling  springs  abound.  In  the 
valley  of  Reykum,  or  Reykir,  about  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis  of  the  Geyser 
^ydXem  f-^vallis  fontihusf ervidis  abundaii^ — 
upwards  of  a  hundred  may  easily  be  counted 
within  a  circumference  of  a  mile  and  a  hal£ 
Some  of  these  are,  of  course,  mere  LiUiputian 
pools,  but  many  are  caldrons  of  considerable 
bulk,  from  which  the  traveller  may  at  any 
moment  receive  a  scalding  shower-bath,  the 
water  being  occasionally  spirted  up  without 
the  least  notice  of  coming  hostilities.  One 
of  the  head  fountains  in  this  region,  the 
Little  Geyser,  was  accustomed  to  erupt 
nearly  every  minute  in  Sir  John  Stanley's 
time ;  but  having  grown  weary  of  this  fever- 
ish work,  it  now  contents  itselJf  with  a  blow- 
up every  three  hours,  or,  according  to  Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer,  only  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
day.  Another,  the  Badstofa,  plays  every 
five  or  six  minutes,  the  jets  lasting  for  about 
a  minute ;  but  as  they  issue  from  beneath 
a  shelving  rock,  they  assume  an  oblique  di- 
rection, like  an  arched  fan,  and  produce  a 
magnificent  effect. 

Again, — Iceland  has  its  springs  of  mud 
as  well  as  of  water.  The  fluid  which  darta 
from  the  Geysers  is  generally  limpid,  and 
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has   frequently   excited  astonishment  from  shoot  aloft  in  graceful  columns,  or  to  fall  in 


the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
silica  in  solution.  How  such  a  refractory 
substance  as  flint  could  be  dissolved,  and 
then  precipitated  on  the  simple  cooling  of 
the  liquid,  was  considered  a  kind  of  chemi- 
cal puzzle.  It  is,  however,  well  ascertained 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fuchs,  M. 
Kuhlman,  and  Mr.  Ransome,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  water-glass,  that  if  silica  is  fused 
with  potash  or  soda,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  will  readily  dissolve  in  boiling 
water,  or  if  flint  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
a  strong  solution  of  either  alkali  in  a  boiler, 
under  high  pressure,  it  foregoes  its  right  to 
be  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  obduracy. 

From  Dr.  Black's  analysis  of  the  water  of 
the  Great  Geyser,*  it  will  be  seen  that  silica 
is  the  largest  mineral  ingredient,  and  that 
soda  exists  in  abundance  both  in  a  free  and 
a  wedded  condition.  When,  however,  the 
fluid  cools,  the  flinty  matter  is  deposited  in 
the  basins  and  channels,  where  it  forms  in- 
crustations which  are  generaUy  compared  to 
cauliflower-heads  of  exquisite  beauty.  Not 
only  stones  but  tmrigs,  grass,  mosses,  and 
other  delicate  objects  receive  such  a  coating 
that  they  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  fos- 
silized. 

In  some  cases  the  fluid  of  these  wells  is  still 
more  singularly  charged.  What  does  the 
reader  say  to  springs  of  soda-water  P  Such 
there  are  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  but 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  at  a  spot  about 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Itoudemelr.  The 
liquid  there  occupies  two  cavities  in  the 
ground,  and  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
excitement  by  the  bubbles  of  carbonic  add 
which  are  always  ascending.  Frisky  and 
pungent,  it  is  tolerably  agreeable,  and  fr^m 
the  stimulant  powers  of  the  gas,  the  place  is 
known  as  the  01  Kilda,  or  the  Ale  Well. 
How  many  a  thirsty  Englishman  would  be 
delighted  to  have  a  spring  of  this  descrip- 
tion, or,  still  better,  a  genuine  weU  of  Bass 
or  Allsopp  on  his  own  premises ! 

Frequently,  however,  as  already  stated, 
mud  is  the  only  liquor  in  which  a  spring  will 
deal.  And  some  of  these  mud  springs  pro- 
fess to  a  little  business  as  Geysers.  Very 
clumsily  and  uncouthly,  without  doubt ;  for 
how  can  we  expect  a  thick  pasty  fluid  to 


8.67  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  S.80  of  alnmina. 


light,  elegant  spray?  Near  the  sulphur 
banks  of  Krisuvik,  for  example,  there  is  a 
pretentious  spring  of  this  description,  which 
Mr.  Miles  describes  as  "  an  enormous  kettle, 
ten  feet  across,  sunk  down  into  the  earth, 
and  filled  within  six  feet  of  the  top  with  hot 
boiling  liquid.  There  it  kept  boiling  and 
spouting,  jets  rising  from  its  pudding-like 
surface  ten  and  fifteen  feet,  and  is  kept  con- 
stantly going."  It  was  into  a  vile  caldron 
like  Uiis  that  a  horse  once  fell,  and  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  again.  Still  more 
striking  are  the  mud  springs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mount  Krabla,  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  island.  Dr.  Hender- 
son suddenly  came  upon  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  where  he  perceived  below  him  a 
row  of  large  caldrons,  twelve  in  number, 
which  were  splashing,  fuming,  and  thunder- 
ing in  such  a  hideous  manner  that  he  stood 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  if  petrified.  The 
boldest  strokes  of  fiction,  the  strongest 
flights  of  imagination,  could  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, describe  half  the  horrors  of  that  fearful 
spot. 

There  are  places,  too,  where  pure  steam  is 
emitted  instead  of  water  or  mud.  Amongst 
other  curiosities  of  this  kind,  near  Krisuvik 
a  torrent  of  vapor,  twenty  feet  in  length, 
gushes  out  of  the  rock  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, with  a  roar  which  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  some  monster  locomotive  when  re- 
tiring from  the  toils  of  the  day.  Seen  by 
Mr.  Miles  in  1852,  and  collated  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  in  1810, 
this  jet  did  not  appear  to  have  changed  its 
physiognomy  in  the  least,  though  for  two- 
and-forty  years  it  had  probably  been  playing 
without  intermission.  At  Hveravellir  (fa- 
mous for  its  thermal  springs)  there  is  a  cir- 
cular mound  about  four  feet  in  height,  from 
which  a  cuxrent  of  steam  "  escapes  with  a 
noise  louder  than  that  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous cataract,"  and  with  a  force  so  great 
that  stones  thrown  into  the  aperture  are 
shot  out  to  a  considerable  height,  as  if  flred 
from  a  mortar.  The  natives  call  it  with  jus- 
tice the  Roaring  Mount. 

Scarcely  less  striking  than  the  boiling 
springs  are  the  sulphur  mines  of  Iceland. 
There  are  places  where  you  seem  to  have 


«  o  #     J  *u  »       It         *  I    J  •,  «*      ,      literally  strayed  into  a  region  of  flre  and 
«  He  found  that  a  gallon  contained  81.68  ffrains  ^  .      ,^   ^      ««  ^       t  i_    <..  j     *  .t 

of  silica,  6.66  of  soda,  14.42  of  muriate  of  soda,  *nni8t«ne.     The  most  celebrated  of  these 


spots  28  a  mountain  about  two  or  three  miles 
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from  Krisuvik.  The  ascent  has  its  own 
troubles.  Toiling  up  a  slippery  bank  of  clay 
and  sulphur,  almost  stifled  by  the  exhala- 
tions which  the  wind  probably  sweeps  full  in 
your  face,  you  arrive  at  a  great  hollow,  where 
the  banks  are  covered  with  a  fine  yellow 
crust  or  powder.  The  ground  is  pierced 
with  holes  through  which  steam  and  smoke 
are  constantly  ascending.  To  walk  over  this 
treacherous  surface  is  a  task  of  considerable 
peril,  for  if  the  coating  gives  way,  the  trav- 
eller's feet  may  sink  deep  into  the  hot  clay 
or  scalding  mud.  Mr.  Bright  suffered  much 
pain  from  an  accident  of  this  description, 
and  Dr.  Hooker  plunged  up  to  his  knees  in 
a  half-liquid  mass  of  sulphur  and  clay,  and 
was  only  saved  from  further  immersion  by 
throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  over  firmer  soil.  In 
the  basin  of  this  valley  lies  the  great  caldron 
already  mentioned,  which  is  filled  with  blue 
mud  always  on  the  boil,  and  always  emit- 
ting a  thick,  noisome  vapor.  Hot  springs 
and  steam  jets  abound  in  the  mountain. 
The  place,  indeed,  is  prolific  in  horrors. 
"  What  between  the  roaring  of  this  caldron," 
says  Commander  Forbes,  though  not  in  the 
choicest  language,  **  the  hissing  of  the  steam 
jets,  the  stink  of  the  sulphur,  the  clouds  of 
vapor,  the  luridness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
wildness  of  the  glen,  and  the  heat  of  the 
soil  increasing  tangibly  at  every  inch,  I 
could  not  help  occasionally  glancing  around 
to  assure  myself  that  his  satanic  majesty 
was  not  present,  and  nestled  up  to  my  com- 
panions to  be  ready  in  case  of  any  such 
emergency  as  'Pull  devil,  pull  governor,' 
arising." 

Extending  over  a  space  of  twenty-fivfi 
miles  in  length  (to  say  nothing  of  the  sou- 
fri^res  and  solfaterras  at  Namufiall,  Mount 
Krabla,  and  in  other  nortliern  parts  of  the 
countrj'),  it  will  be  seen  that  Iceland  pos- 
sesses in  this  *  region  one  treasure  of  very 
salable  importance.  Living  as  we  do  in  a 
world  where  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  charcoal, 
and  brimstone  is  the  grand  specific  for  all 
political  diseases  (coupled  with  copious  bleed- 
ing), sulphur  must  of  course  take  hig;h  rank 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  human  existence. 
Talk  of  dispensing  with  it  altogether  P  Cer- 
tainly not !  IIow  could  we  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  globe  for  a  single  year  with- 
out the  help  of  Schwartz's  potent  and  per- 


suasive compound  ?  Surely,  then,  there  is 
no  probability  that  our  stock  of  these  ingre- 
dients will  ever  run  out?  Many  a  good 
Briton,  moved  by  patriotism  and  fine  grand* 
fatherly  feeling,  becomes  quite  uneasy  when 
he  asks  himself  whether  our  coal  may  not 
possibly  be  exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  and  whether  the  day  may  not 
arrive  in  which  no  steam-engine  can  be  kept 
in  fuel  except  at  a  ruinous  price.  But  im- 
agine the  horror  of  a  man  like  the  first  Na- 
poleon, or  of  any  other  owner  of  a  fire-eat- 
ing army,  were  he  told  that,  in  a  few  years, 
the  supply  of  nitre  or  brimstone  might 
wholly  cease.  What  groans  that  individual 
would  utter ! — ^what  wailing  there  would  be 
amongst  his  troops !  Would  not  the  poor 
planet,  in  their  opinion,  become  quite  bank- 
rupt in  glory  P  With  our  rifles  all  unloaded, 
and  our  cannon  virtually  spiked,  should  we 
have  any  more  history  worth  narrating  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  beUeve.  But  let  no  hero  de- 
spair. The  military  mind  would  make  itself 
quite  comfortable  on  this  point  could  it  sur- 
vey the  vast  deposits  at  Krisuvik,  and  ob- 
serve how  the  precious  exhalations  stream 
from  the  ground,  as  if  there  were  a  bound- 
less magazine  beneath.  There  is  enough 
brimstone  at  this  spot  alone  to  fight  fifty 
thousand  battles.  Such,  indeed,  are  the 
sulphurous  resources  of  Iceland,  that  it  could 
supply  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  enable 
them  to  take  every  town  in  the  world  if  they 
liked. 

Now,  considering  the  commercial  value 
of  this  mineral,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
mines  have  been  so  languidly  worked.  The 
difiiculty  of  transport,  and  the  want  of  en- 
terprise on  the  part  of  the  natives,  may,  in- 
deed, explain  their  indifference;  but  the 
Danes,  who  know  more  of  the  merits  of 
gunpowder,  might  have  been  expected  to 
turn  the  substance  to  lucrative  account.  A 
French  traveller,  M.  Bobert,  not  long  ago 
called  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  subject,  and  hinted  that  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  these  valuable  localities  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British,  lest  they  should  furnish 
U8  with  one  of  the  great  munitions  of  war — 
'*  Aussi  doit  il  bien  se  garder  dc  jamais  ac- 
corder  aux  Anglais,  qui  I'ont  sollicitde,  la 
faculty  d'exploiter  ces  soufrieres."  But,  alas 
for  poor  M.  Robert,  Commander  Forbes  in- 
forms us  that  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Bushby, 
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has  already  purchased  the  sulphnrous  sub- 
limations of  the  southern  district,  and  ob- 
tained the  refusal  of  those  in  the  north. 

But,  in  speaking  of  Iceland,  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  of  Hekla.  This  mountain  is  the 
Hamlet  of  the  island,  and  must,  on  no  ac- 
count, be  omitted  from  any  survey  of  its 
physical  phenomena.  On  the  ground  of 
stature  it  can  make  no  great  pretensions,  as 
it  is  only  about  5,700  feet  in  height ;  and,  in 
regard  to  personal  appearance,  trayellers 
sometimes  feel  unable  to  conceal  their  vex- 
ation at  its  want  of  majesty.  But  its  north- 
em  position,  its  volcanic  vivacity,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  its  eruptions,  have  combined 
to  bring  it  into  sinister  repute.  Planted  at 
a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
southern  coast,  it  forms  a  hill  twenty  miles 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  is  crowned 
with  three  blackened  peaks,  which  are  some- 
times spotted,  sometimes  covered  with  snow. 

To  reach  these  is  a  task  of  difficulty. 
From  Noefreholt,  the  Chamouni  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  the  summit,  is  about  seven  miles,  of 
which  nearly  four  may  be  performed  on  pony- 
back.  At  first,  you  canter  very  pleasantly 
through  green  patches  of  pasture;  then, 
threading  a  narrow  gorge,  you  enter  a  great, 
silent,  secluded  amphitheatre,  which  forms, 
according  to  tradition,  a  gateway  to  the  re- 
gions of  perdition;  for  it  is  beneath  this 
volcano  that  Hela  (Death)  torments  the 
spirits  of  the  lost ;  and  here,  time  after  time 
(if  the  peasantry  may  be  believed),  she  has 
been  seen  driving  the  souls  of  the  dead,  par- 
ticularly after  some  bloody  battle  has  been 
fought.  Next,  passing  over  a  long  slope  of 
volcanic  sand,  you  dismount  from  the  ponies, 
which  the  Icelanders  tie  head  to  tail,  so  as 
to  form  a  living  circle,  and  then  address 
yourself  to  the  real  hardships  of  the  ascent. 
Sometimes  scrambling  over  the  hard,  sharp 
lava,  which  cuts  the  hands  or  knees  like  a 
knife;  sometimes  trudging,  ankle  deep, 
through  the  fine  black  sand  and  loose  ashes : 
sometimes  struggling  over  the  slag,  which 
slips  from  beneath  the  foot  at  every  step, 
you  reach  the  crater,  which  was  scooped  out 
of  the  mountain  during  the  eruptions  of 
1845-6.  As  seen  by  Mr.  Miles,  its  aspect 
waa  worthy  of  the  grim  goddess  who  is  re- 
puted to  haunt  the  volcano  :— 

"  What  a   terrible  chasm !     Indeed,  it 
seemed  like  hell  itself, — ^fire  and  brimstone 


literally,— dark,  curling  smoke,  yellow  sul- 
phur, and  red  cinders  appearing  on  every 
side  of  it.  The  crater  was  funnel-shaped, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and 
about  the  same  distance  across  at  the  top. 
This  was  one  of  four  craters  where  the  fire 
burst  out  in  1845.  After  the  eruption  they 
had  caved  in,  and  remained  as  we  now  saw 
them.  In  a  row  above  this  one,  extending 
towards  the  top  of  the  mountain,  were  three 
other  craters,  all  similar  in  appearance.  Our 
progress  now  was  one  of  great  danger.  At  our 
left  was  the  north  side  of  the  mountain ;  and 
for  a  long  distance  it  was  a  perpendicular 
wall,  dropping  off  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  below  us.  A  large  stone  thrown  over 
never  sent  back  an  echo.  The  craters  were 
on  our  right,  and  between  these  and  the 
precipice  on  our  left  we  threaded  a  narrow 
ridge  of  sand  not  wider  than  a  common  foot- 
path. A  more  awful  scene,  or  a  more  dan- 
gerous place,  I  hope  never  to  be  in.  Had 
it  not  been  for  my  long  staff,  I  never  could 
have  proceeded.  The  dangers  and  terrors 
of  the  scene  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
clouds  and  cold  wind  that  came  up  on  our 
left,  and  the  smoke  and  sulphurous  stench 
that  rose  from  the  craters  on  our  right.  One 
moment  we  were  in  danger  of  foiling  over 
the  perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  next  of  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  burning  crater  on  the  other. 
Our  path  was  exceedinglv  steep,  and  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  pursued  it 
with  slow  and  cautious  steps.  Old  Nero 
saw  the  danger,  and  set  up  a  dismal  howL 
A  few  moments  after  he  slipped,  and  waa 
near  falling  into  the  fiery  pit.  In  five  min- 
utes an  animal  or  a  man  would  have  been 
baked  to  a  cinder.  Pursuing  our  way  bv  the 
four  craters,  our  path  widened,  and  half  an 
hour  more  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. Our  purpose  was  accomplished — ^wa 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hekla." 

The  view  from  this  elevation  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Such  a  mixture  of  beauty  and 
desolation  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  witnessed 
from  any  other  mountain-top.  Painted  be- 
fore you,  as  in  a  colossal  panorama,  lie  green 
valleys  threaded  by  silvery  streams — ^plains 
speckled  with  peaceful  lakes— slopes  cov- 
ered with  purple  heather — ^snatches  of  dark- 
looking  shrubbery  which  represent  the  for- 
ests of  the  land—- to  the  south,  the  rippling 
ocean,  from  whose  bosom  the  tall  cliffs  of 
the  Westmann  Isles  rise  perpendicularly  to  a 
height  of  two  thousand  feet ;  whilst  to  the 
north,  the  eye  wanders  over  an  expanse  of 
volcanic  cones,  smoking  craters,  domes  of 
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ice,  fields  of  snow,  hideous  tracts  of  lara, 
streams  of  stones  which  once  flowed  like 
riTcrs — ^in  fact,  over  a  region  so  withered 
and  shattered  that  it  looks  the  picture  of  a 
"chaos  in  creation,*'  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  the  giants  of  frost  and  the  spirits  of 
fire  seemed  to  have  joined  battle,  and  fought 
like  the  Berserkers  of  old,  until  exhausted 
by  fury,  they  laid  themselves  down  to  rest 
for  a  season,  their  weapons  still  in  hand, 
and  wrath,  inextinguishable  wrath,  yet  rag- 
ing in  their  hearts. 

The  eruptions  of  this  volcano  have  been 
chronicled  since  1004  (A.D.).  Twenty-four 
black-letter  years  appear  in  its  calendar. 
There  have  been  intervals  of  seventy-four, 
seventy-six,  and  seventy-seven  years  be- 
tween its  paroxysms;  but  few  Icelanders 
who  attained  the  ordinary  term  of  life  could 
expect  to  do  so  without  hearing  more  than 
once  that  the  terrible  mountain  was  in  labor. 
In  1300  the  annalists  assert  that  Hekla  was 
rent  in  its  agony  from  top  to  bottom — ^yes, 
down  to  its  very  centre,  they  say ;  but  the 
awful  gash,  now  marked  by  a  deep  ravine, 
was  partially  healed  by  the  collapse  of  the 
rock  and  the  falling  in  of  stony  masses. 
During  the  convulsions  of  1766,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  states  that  ashes  were  carried  to  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
that  the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  were 
either  choked  by  the  noisome  vapors  or 
starved  for  want  of  food,  and  that  when  the 
stomachs  of  some  were  opened,  they  were 
discovered  to  be  full  of  volcanic  dust. 

Besides  Hekla,  however,  there  are  many 
burning  mountains  in  this  island,  and  some 
of  them  have  played  a  still  more  mischiev- 
ous part.  From  Krabla  a  stream  of  molten 
rock  was  ejected  between  the  years  1724 
and  1730,  and  rushed  into  the  lake  Myvatn, 
where  it  killed  the  fish,  dried  up  the  waters, 
and  continued  to  burn  with  a  blue  flame  for 
several  days.  But  there  is  no  eruption  so 
darkly  renowned  in  Icelandic  history  as  that 
of  Skaptar  Yokul  in  1783.  Skaptar  is  a 
mountain  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of 
the  island,  or  rather,  it  is  a  part  of  a  cluster 
of  mountains  which  seem  to  lay  their  heads 
together  to  bear  up  a  huge  snowy  fleld  ap- 
parently inaccessible  to  human  foot.  From 
an  account  published  by  Chief- Justice  Ste- 
phenson, who  was  sent  by  the  Danish  sov- 
ereign to  hold  an  inquest,  as  it  were,  over 
the  disaster  (though  lids  narrative  has  been 


charged  with  some  exaggeration),  it  appears 
that  throughout  the  syssel,    or  county   in 
which  this  Yokul  is  situate,  the  ground  -wns 
seized  with  shivering-fits  on  the  1st  of  June, 
which  increased  in  intensity  from  day  to  day, 
and  seemed  to  forebode  some  hideous  con- 
vulsion.   On  the  8th,  pillars  of  smoke  were 
seen  to  shoot  up  amongst  the  hills,    and 
speedily  formed  a  great  black  bank  in  the 
air,  from  which  sand  and  ashes  fell  bo  pro- 
fusely, that  at  Sida  the  light  was  quite  ob- 
scured, and  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.    Terrible 
were  the  subterranean  noises  which  were 
then  heard.    The  sounds  were  like  the  thun- 
der of  meeting  cataracts.    The  inhabitants 
left  their  houses  in  afiiight,  and  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  open  fields.    On  the  lOtb, 
jets  of  fire  were  observed  amongst  the  peaks 
to  the  north,  and  then  a  torrent  of  glowing 
lava  burst  from  the  volcano.    Rushing  in  a 
south-east  direction,  it  approached  the  river 
Skaptar,  and  dashed  into  its  bed.    Imagine 
the  conflict  which  ensued  between  the  two 
streams!    The  struggle  was  fearful,   but, 
hissing  in  his  death-throes,  the  river  god  at 
last  succumbed.      In  less  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours  that  rapid  torrent,  swollen  as 
it  was,  had  ceased  to  exist.    Its  place  was 
taken  by  the  fiery  invader.    The  lava  not 
only  rapidly  filled  the  gorge  through  which 
the  river  ran,  though  in  some  places  the 
banks  were  nearly  six  hundred  feet  high  and 
two  hundred  wide,  but  flooded  the  adjoining* 
lands,  and  at  Aa  swallowed  up  pastures  and 
houses  with  merciless  voracity.    Sweeping 
along  the  channel  of  the  stream  with  awful 
impetuosity,  the  molten  matter  issued  from 
amongst  the  hills,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would 
deluge  the  whole  plain  of  Medalland. 

Fortunately,  a  great  lake,  or,  as  some  say, 
an  unfathomed  chasm  in  the  river,  lav 
across  its  path.  Into  this  it  poured  with 
a  horrible  noise  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion ;  but  when  this  reservoir  was  filled  to 
the  brim,  the  burning  flood  resumed  its 
progress,  and  dividing  into  various  currents, 
burned  up  a  number  of  farms  and  woods  as 
it  ran  its  mad  but  magnificent  race.  Now 
and  then  it  spread  over  certain  ancient  lava 
tracts,  and  penetrating  every  fissure  and 
cavern,  produced  the  strangest  effects; 
sometimes  driving  out  the  air  through  the 
'chinks  with  a  horrible  whistle,  sometimes 
'  melting  and  firing  the  old  deposits,  and  not 
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unfrequently  blowing  up  the  crust  and  hurl- 
ing great  masses  of  rock  to  a  considerable 
height.  Huge  blocks  of  stone,  torn*  from 
their  site  and  heated  till  they  became  red- 
hot,  were  seen  floating  in  the  stream.  The 
water  which  came  down  from  the  fountains 
of  the  Skaptar,  and  from  theginelting  snows, 
was  intercepted  on  reaching  the  lava,  and, 
boiling,  overflowed  many  pastures  and  wood- 
lands which  the  molten  deluge  had  spared. 
Besides  the  river,  numerous  brooks  and 
streams  were  dammed  up  by  the  torrents  of 
lava,  and  many  farms  and  buildings  were 
consequently  submerged.  At  Skal  the  peo- 
ple had  seen  the  fiery  tide  approach,  and 
waited  breathlessly  to  learn  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  to  flee.  To  their  great 
relief  it  passed  at  a  short  distance ;  but  on 
the  21st  of  June,  the  rivulets,  which  were 
distended  by  rain  and  denied  their  usual 
outlet,  attacked  the  church  and  village,  and 
next  morning  the  steaming  waters  were  surg- 
ing with  violence  over  the  drowned  hamlet. 
In  its  attempts  to  reach  Skal  the  lava  as- 
cended the  slope  of  the  hill  to  some  dis- 
tance, rolling  up  its  covering  of  moss  as  if 
it  were  a  large  piece  of  cloth  folded  by  hu- 
man hands.  Numerous  eruptions  from  the 
volcano  between  the  18th  of  June  and  the 
13th  of  July  fed  the  fire-streams  with  new 
material,  and  as  the  older  efiixsions  were 
now  becoming  stifier  and  more  consolidated, 
the  fresher  currents  were  seen  rolling  above 
them,  until  in  some  places  the  lava  attained 
a  thickness  of  six  hundred  feet.  The  Stap- 
afoss  waterfall  on  the  Skaptar  River  was 
dried  up;  but  the  molten  matter  came 
down  in  its  stead,  and  swept  over  the  prec- 
ipice in  a  splendid  cataract  of  fire,  filling  up 
the  enormous  cavity  at  its  base  before  it 
proceeded  on  its  deadly  way.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  August,  the  lava,  which  bad 
now  choked  up  the  Skaptar  River  and 
swamped  the  neighboring  grounds,  struck 
pfi*  to  the  north-east,  and  poured  into  the 
Hversfliot — a  stream  almost  equal  in  size 
and  nearly  parallel  in  course.  Great  was 
the  consternation  of  the  people  who  lived 
on  its  lower  banks  to  see  it  begin  to  fiime, 
to  find  it  grow  excessively  hot,  and  then  to 
observe  it  disappear  altogether.  What  could 
they  expect?  They  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  adjoining  district,  and  gloom- 
ily awaited  the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
Down  he  name.     Heralded  by  lightnings  ' 
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and  thunders,  signalled  by  pillars  of  fire 
and  smoke  in  the  distance,  he  dashed  furi- 
ously along  the  bed  of  the  river,  streaming 
over  its  banks,  and  then,  having  reached  the 
open  country,  spread  his  glowing  waves 
across  the  plain  to  the  distance  of  four 
miles  within  the  space  of  a  single  evening. 
Continuing  to  fiow  until  the  end  of  August, 
the  invader  licked  up  some  farms,  drove  the 
inhabitants  from  others,  and  spread  devas- 
tation wherever  he  appeared.  For  several 
years  afterwards  the  vapor  still  arose  from 
particular  spots,  as  if  the  fury  of  the  in- 
truder were  even  then  unsatiated.  It  was 
not  until  February,  1784,  after  ejecting  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  lava  from  its  entrails, 
greater,  perhaps,  than  ever  issued  from  vol- 
cano before,  that  the  mountain  returned  to 
its  ordinary  condition. 

The  efiects  of  this  calamity  were  terrible. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  filled  with  smo^^, 
sulphur,  and  dust,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
the  healthy,  and  for  asthmatic  persons  al- 
most impossible,  to  breathe.  The  heavy 
rains  which  fell  became  charged  with  nox- 
ious materials,  and  incrusted  the  fields  with 
an  inky  coating  which  poisoned  the  grass 
and  polluted  the  streams.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  withered,  and  became  so  friable  that 
they  fell  to  powder  with  a  touch.  The  mor- 
tality which  ensued  amongst  the  cattle  of 
the  island,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  fodder  and  the  fouling  of  the 
herbage,  but  also  from  the  putrid  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  was  prodigious.  In  the 
course  of  1783  and  1784,  it  is  calculated 
that  129,947  sheep,  19,488'  horses,  and 
6,801  homed  cattle  fell  victims  to  that  ter- 
rible volcano.  The  fish  in  some  of  the  fresh- 
water lakes  were  destroyed,  and  cast  up 
dead  on  the  beach,  whilst  those  at  sea  were 
driven  from  the  coast.  Certain  birds,  swans 
amongst  the  rest,  were  expelled  from  the 
country.  To  the  inhabitants  the  results 
were  equally  disastrous.  Many  fearful  dis- 
tempers arose,  and  amongst  these  was  one 
which  produced  swellings  in  the  limbs  and 
contractions  in  the  sinews,  so  that  the  suf- 
ferers became  crooked  in  person,  the  teeth 
grew  loose,  and  the  gums  mortified ;  the  throat 
was  covered  with  ulcers,  and  sometimes  the 
tongue  rotted  entirely  out  of  the  mouth. 
In  this,  or  in  other  ways,  not  less  than  nine 
thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  Skaptar  Y&kuL 
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But  the  mountains  of  the  island  some- 
times pour  out  water  as  well  as  fire.  Clothed 
•as  many  of  their  summits  are  in  snow  and 
ice,  vast  glaciers  occupying  their  ravines,  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  subterranean  fires 
should  grow  unruly,  the  overlying  masses 
will  melt,  and  there  will  be  a  rush  of  water 
into  the  hapless  plains  beneath.  The  vol- 
cano of  Kotlugia  (to  the  south-east  of  Hekla) 
is  famous  for  the  floods  it  has  discharged. 
On  one  occasion  the  deluge  of  water,  bear- 
ing huge  blocks  of  ice  and  stone  on  its 
foaming  tide,  swept  away  the  houses  of 
Hofdabreka,  and  carried  the  wooden  church 
out  to  sea,  where  it  was  seen  floating  for 
some  time  before  it  fell  to  pieces.  On  an- 
other, all  the  inhabitants  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  except  two  were  destroyed  by  a  fear- 
ful inundation.  The  most  appalling,  how- 
ever, of  these  eruptions  occurred  in  1755, 
the  year  of  the  great  earthquake  which 
overthrew  Lisbon,  shook  a  large  portion  of 
Europe,  upset  towns  in  Africa,  and  even 
propagated  its  throes  to  Asia  and  America. 
From  the  17th  of  October  to  the  7th  of  No- 
vember the  Yokul  was  in  a  state  of  tremen- 
dous excitement,  pouring  forth  streams  of 
hot  water,  which  hurried  ice  and  rock  before 
them  into  the  ocean,  where  the  deposit  be- 
came so  great  that  it  extended  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  fifteen  miles,  and  even  rose 
above  the  waves  in  some  places,  though  the 
sea  was  previously  forty  fathoms  deep. 
Mixed  with  these  vomits  of  water  were 
vomits  of  fire.  Red-hot  globes  were  hurled 
to  a  great  height,  and  then  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  The  air  was  occasionally 
so  darkened  with  smoke  and  ashes  that  a 
man  could  not  see  his  companion's  face  at 
the  distance  of  a  yard,  whilst  at  other  times 
it  was  so  brilliantly  illuminated  by  columns 
of  flame  that  midnight  appeared  to  be  turned 
into  midday.  The  ground  frequently  rocked, 
and  the  unearthly  noises  which  proceeded 
from  the  Yokul  appalled  the  stoutest  hearts. 
Fifty  farms  were  laid  waste  during  these 
and  the  other  eruptions  which  happened  in 
the  following  year,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
mephitic  gases  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere brought  on  a  firightful  mortality  which 
ought  to  have  appeased  the  wrath  of  the 
mountain  demon  for  centuries  to  come. 

Occasionally,  too,  the  Yokuls  give  rise  to 
what  may  be  called  travelling  fields  of  ice. 
These  move  slowly  forward,  enoroaching  in 


many  cases  upon  lands  which  were  once  cul- 
tivated, and  even  devouring  a  parish  now 
and  then,  as  if  to  emulate  the  appetite  of  the 
volcano.  Sometimes  they  retrogade  at  cer- 
tain periods,  and  afterwards  advance.  The 
Southern  Skeidard  is  said  to  move  backvrards 
and  forwards  alternately  for  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  in  1727,  during  an  eruption 
in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  seen  to  oscillate, 
whilst  numerous  streams  suddenly  started 
from  its  base,  and  placed  the  spectators  in 
great  jeopardy.  The  Breidamark  Yokul, 
however,  afibrds  the  most  remarkable  sam- 
ple of  an  itinerant  field.  Twenty  miles  long,  ' 
by  fifteen  broad,  with  a  maximum  height  of 
about  four  hundred  feet,  it  coders  what  was 
once  a  fair  and  fertile  plain.  How  was  it 
formed  P  Not  like  the  glaciers  of  a  Swiss 
or  a  Norwegian  scene,  for  there  there  are  no 
burning  mountains  or  scalding-hot  springs 
to  produce  great  floods  of  melted  snow  and 
carry  down  big  lumps  of  ice.  But  in  Ice- 
land this  does  happen,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  blocks  which  are  thus  discharged 
into  the  valley  will  accumulate,  whilst  fur- 
ther accessions  from  the  same  source  will 
gradually  add  to  the  extent  of  the  sheet,  and 
then  the  slope  of  the  ground,  the  constant 
pressure  h  tergo,  the  lubricating  of  the  soil 
by  the  snow  streams,  combined  with  other 
causes,  will  probably  explain  why  the  mass 
glides  so  regularly,  with  its  stealthy  ghost- 
like step,  towards  the  sea. 

But  as  our  space  is  diminishing  faster 
than  the  soil  over  which  that  icy  wanderer 
is  creeping,  we  must  now  be  content  to  note 
a  few  more  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  island  in  mere  descriptive  shorthand. 
Iceland  has  its  Surtshellir  caverns,  extend- 
ing for  upwards  of  a  mile  underground,  with 
chambers  where  beautiful  stalactites,  formed 
by  the  once  fluid  lava,  or  still  superber 
icicles  formed  by  the  dripping  water,  hang 
from  the  roofs  in  the  most  "curious  and 
fantastic  shapes;"  and  from  this  caTem, 
which  few  natives  will  dare  to  enter,  the 
people  believe  that  Surtur,  the  enemy  of  the 
gods,  will  one  day  issue  to  set  the  universe 
on  fire.  Iceland,  too,  has  its  huge  lava  bub- 
bles, which  were  produced  in  the  material 
whilst  plastic  by  the  expansion  of  the  gases, 
and  now  constitute  eaves — some  fifty  or  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter—where  frosen  and 
vitrified  pendants  adorn  the  domes  as  they 
do  in  the  Halls  of  Surtur.    It  has  horrible 
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passeB  also,  like  that  of  Bulaudshofdi,  where 
the  track  runs  along  the  face  of  a  nearly 
perpendicular  mountain  one  thousand  feet 
ahove  the  sea  which  is  roaring  at  its  base, 
and  the  traTcUer  seems  to  cling  like  a  fly  to 
the  side  of  the  cliff;  or  again,  as  at  £nnit, 
he  must  creep  along  at  th^  bottom  of  a 
frightful  rock  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  in  height,  but  only  at  low  water,  and 
with  the  chance  of  being  crushed  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  fall  of  great  stones  from  the 
side  of  the  precipice,  numbers  of  natives 
having  already  been  killed  in  the  perilous 
passage.  Iceland,  again,  is  peculiarly  a  land 
of  earthquakes,  and  during  the  paroxysms 
mountains  have  been  cleft  to  their  founda- 
tions, boiling  springs  have  spouted  from  the 
soil,  the  wells  have  become  white  as  milk, 
men  and  cattle  have  been  tossed  into  the 
air,  the  darkness  has  become  so  great  that 
all  travelling  was  impracticable,  the  quiver- 
ings of  the  ground  grew  so  incessant  that 
service  in  the  churches  was  suspended  for 
weeks  together,  and  in  1784  not  less  than 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
houses  were  overturned,  whilst  ^yq  hundred 
and  thirty  more  were  greatly  damaged. 
The  inhabitants,  too,  are  seized  upon  by  va- 
rious forms  of  disease.  Owing  to  their  fishy 
food,  scanty  supply  of  vegetables,  want  of 
cleanliness,  and  many  local  disadvantages, 
they  suffer  severely  if  any  epidemic  shoiild 
be  abroad. 

In  the  year  1707,  sixteen  thousand  indi- 
viduals, more  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
population,  perished  from  the  small-pox. 
In  1797,  six  hundred  persons  were  sent  to 
the  grave  by  that  infantile  complaint,  the 
measles.  The  natives  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  itch,  and  keep  up  a  terrible  scratch- 
ing, though  there  is  sulphur  enough  in  the 
island  to  cure  the  whole  human  race,  if  it 
were  thus  vilely  afllicted.  But  the  most 
horrible  of  their  distempers  is  the  Icelandic 
leprosy,  which  converts  the  sufferer,  with  his 
seamed  coimtenance,  scaly  skin,  ulcerated 
body,  fetid  breath,  and  hs^gard  looks,  into 
a  living  corpse,  too  loathsome  for  bis  fellow- 
creatures  to  approach,  and  almost  too  buiw 
densome  for  himself  to  bear.  The  climate 
of  the  country  is  not  so  harsh  as  its  latitude 
liiight  imply,  though  the  summer  is  short, 
and  during  the  long  winter  a  native  rarely 
travels  further  than  his  parish  church.  For 
eight  months  Dr.  Henderson  never  ventured 
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more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  cap- 
ital, except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  a  neighboring  seat.  Fortunately, 
the  rigors  of  an  arctic  position  are  moder- 
ated by  the  beneficent  Oulf  Stream,  which 
breaks  upon  the  island,  and,  dividing  into 
two  branches,  leaves  it  a  grateful  legacy  of 
warmth.  It  is  in  a  northern  locality  espe- 
cially that  we  can  best  appreciate  the  gener- 
osities of  that  noble  ocean-river ;  for,  as  the 
polar  currents  bring  down  such  a  quantity 
of  ice  (with  a  few  bears  occasionally  for  pas- 
sengers) that  it  has  been  known  to  form  a 
belt  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  whole 
space  between  Iceland  and  Greenland  has 
even  been  filled  with  frozen  masses ;  so,  but 
for  that  stream  of  heated  water,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  country  would  be  sadly  lowered 
in  tone,  and  the  sea  would  be  so  cooled  that 
the  fisheries,  on  which  the  natives  depend 
for  subsistence,  might  be  destroyed.  Nor  is 
this  great  current  less  remarkable  for  the 
driftwood  which  it  kindly  conveys  from 
other  quarters  and  deposits  on  the  Icelandic 
shores.  Without  it  the  inhabitants  would  be 
sorely  distressed  for  fuel.  Coal  like  ours 
they  have  none  themselves.  Beds  of  Surtur- 
brand  exist,  but  these  have  probably  been 
formed  of  drifted  timber.  Forests  in  this 
country  are  such  ridiculous  affairs,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  contemplate  one  with  a  serious 
countenance.  The  trees  may  be  about  four 
or  five  feet  in  height.  Some  may  reach  six ; 
Mackenzie  mentions  a  few  which  ranged 
from  six  to  ten;  but  where  will  you  find 
many  which  can  overtop  a  very  tall  man? 
A  traveller  feels  quite  merry  when  he  dis- 
covers that  he  can  crash  through,  stride 
over,  or  even  trample  an  extensive  wood 
underfoot,  as  if  he  were  a  Gulliver  in  a  corn- 
field, or  an  elephant  in  a  shrubber}*.  A  boy 
who  has  often  smarted  under  the  rod  would 
feel  perfectly  enchanted  when  he  saw  that 
the  troubler  of  his  soul — ^the  tree  from  whicli 
the  disciplinary  twigs  are  always  gathered — 
was  here  stripped  of  its  strength,  deprived 
of  its  pungency,  and  tamed  down  from  a 
goodly  piece  of  timber  to  a  poor  dwarf  of  a 
v^etable.  It  is  the  absence  of  wood,  in- 
deed, which  gives  a  particularly  naked  look 
to  the  country,  as  if  it  were  all  shaven  and 
shorn,  and  consequently,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree forlorn.  Iceland,  further,  b  a  land 
whose  interior  it  so  little  explored  that  the 
people  believe  its  deserts  and  glacier  regions 
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are  occupied  by  a  race  of  outlaws;  and 
though  no  traces  of  these  Utilegu-menn  have 
been  discovered,  yet  their  existence  is  as- 
sumed from  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  sheep 
vanish  from  the  high  pasture  grounds,  coup- 
led with  the  circumstance  that  sometimes 
wanderers  who  have  ventured  too  far  into 
the  bowels  of  the  country  have  never  re- 
turned. 

f*  Truly  a  wretched  island ! "  many  of  us 
cosily  situated  Englishmen  may  be  disposed 
to  exclaim.  It  is  a  place  where  no  com  is 
regularly  produced,  and  in  Madame  Pfeiffer's 
time,  only  one  bakehouse  existed  in  tho 
country.  The  natives  live  chiefly  on  cod, 
and  their  principal  beverage  is  milk;  so  that, 
should  the  fisheries  prove  bad,  or  the  hay 
season  unfavorable,  a  famine  is  almost  cer- 
taiA  to  ensue.  Unable  to  raise  sufficient  sup- 
plies, even  for  the  scanty  population,  a  war 
which  should  cripple  their  commerce  for  a 
few  months,  or  simply  cut  off  their  imports 
of  fishing-hooks,  would  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  lamentable  destitution.  There,  if  a 
peasant  is  ill,  and  needs  a  medical  man,  he 
may  have  to  seek  him  at  a  distance  of  fifty, 
eighty,  or  one  hundred  miles ;  and  in  winter 
it  may  be  requisite  to  open  a  road,  and  pi- 
oneer for  the  doctor  with  shovels  and  pick- 
axes. If  a. man  wishes  to  attend  divine  wor- 
ship, he  may  have  to  ride  many  miles  to  a 
church,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length, 
which  is  used  as  a  lumber-house  by  the  in- 
cumbent, and  as  an  hotel  by  travellers,  the 
latter  spreading  their  beds  on  the  floor,  and 
sometimes  taking  their  meals  from  the  altar ; 
and  when  service  is  performed,  it  will  be  by 
a  well-educated  clergyman,  who  considers 
himself  passing  rich  on  ten  to  two  hundred 
florins  a  year,  and  who  shoes  horses  or  makes 
hay,  whilst  his  lady  milks  cows  and  tends 
sheep. 

But  the  Icelander  will  tell  us  that  his 
country  has  some  splendid  negative  advan- 
tages at  the  least.  It  has  no  forts,  no  sol- 
diery, no  policemen  (worth  mentioning),  no 
custom-house  officers,  no  income-tax  gath- 
erers, and  happily  for  its  peace  (so  the 
general  public  may  say),  no  professional 
lawyers !  Neither  has  it  had  a  single  ex- 
ecutioner for  some  time  past,  for  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  native  could  be  found  to 
undertake  this  odious  duty;  and  conse- 
quently, it  has  been  necessary  to  export 
malefactors  to  the  mainland,  in  order  that 


they  might  be  despatched.  He  will  tell  us 
also, — such  is  the  strong  attachment  which 
man  naturally  conceives  for  his  native  spot, 
however  uncouth  and  ungenial — ^that,  though 
his  country  is  blistered  with  lava  and  blanched 
with  snow,  though  its  hills  may  be  without 
verdure,  and  its  valleys  without  com,  though 
its  atmosphere  reeks  with  sulphur,  and  its 
streams  may  flow  from  boiling  fountains, 
though  he  walks  on  a  nest  of  earthquakes 
and  sleeps  amongst  a  host  of  angry  volca- 
noes, and  though,  to  all  appearance,  bis 
little  island  might  at  any  moment  be  blown 
up  into  the  air,  or  let  down  into  the  sea  ; 
yet,  after  all,  in  his  opinion,  Iceland  is  th:- 
very  '<  best  spot  on  which  the  sun  shines.*' 

"  Still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hat,  his  feasts 

though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot,  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loathe  his  poor  and  scanty 

meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil." 

Just  one  point  more.  At  the  present 
moment  Iceland  possesses  an  additional 
feature  of  interest— one  which  may  possibly 
render  it  of  great  service  to  the  New  World 
as  well  as  the  Old.  The  difficulties  of  lay> 
ing  an  electric  cable  across  the  Atlantic^ 
and  of  working  it  with  the  requisite  vigor 
when  laid,  have  made  it  expedient  to  break 
the  length  of  the  journey  by  establishing 
several  intermediate  posts.  By  fixing  upon 
three  stepping-stones,  as  it  were,  the  ocean 
may  certainly  be  overleaped  by  the  galvanic 
fiuid  without  much  sense  of  resistance.  Of 
these  Iceland  must  be  one.  We  conclude 
by  giving  Commander  Forbes'  opinion  on 
the  subject,  at  the  same  time  expressing  our 
obligations  to  him  for  his  lively  and  inter- 
esting work.  It  is  sketchy  in  character* 
and  scarcely  ftilfils  the  expectations  which 
its  title  and  appearance  excite.  Nor  is  the 
language  at  all  eminent  for  its  polish ;  but 
taking  it  as  a  sailor's  narratiTe,  purposely 
written  with  a  free-and-easy  pen,  the  reader 
will  find  much  in  its  pages  to  entertain  and 
instruct. 

"The  manifest  advantages  of  a  North 
Atlantic  telegraph  would  be,  that  four  elec- 
trical circuits  would  be  obtained,  none  of 
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greater  length  than  six  hundred  miles ;  and 
as  submarine  telegraphs  now  working  at 
greater  lengths  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  complete  insulation  and  retardation  up  to 
that  distance,  whereas,  when  we  get  beyond 
the  thousand  miles,  all  is  doubt  and  conjec- 
ture, to  say  nothing  of  the  hazard  attendant 
on  the  enterprise,  and  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing to  relay  a  portion  instead  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  line,  in  the  event  of  a  fracture, 
the  superiority  of  this  route  cannot  fail  to 
command  attention.  ThQ  honor  of  origi- 
nating the  North  Atlantic  line  belongs 
wholly  to  Colonel  Shaflfner,  of  the  United 
States,  who,  in  1854,  obtained  a  cession 
from  the  Danish  government  of  exclusive 
telegraphic  rights  in  the  Faroes,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland.  His  proposed  route  is  as 
follows  :  From  Scotland  to  the  Faroe9,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles;  from  Faroes  to 
Iceland,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles ;  from  Greenland  to  coast  of  Labrador, 
six  hundred  miles.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
objections  that  may  be  advanced  against 
this  line  there  are  only  two  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  namely,  the  icebergs  of  these  northern 
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coasts,  and  the  submarine  volcanic  line  of 
the  south-western  extreme  of  Iceland.  The 
latter  may  be  easily  avoided  b^  landing  the 
cable  on  any  of  the  many  eligible  spots  be- 
tween Portland  and  Cape  lUykianoes,  and 
thence  carrying  the  line  across  country  to 
any  part  of  Faxe  Fiord.  All  this  portion 
of  the  coast  is  firee  from  icebergs,  and  the 
shore-ice  occasionally  formed  in  the  winter 
is  inconsiderable ;  and  besides,  it  has  been 
already  demonstrated  in  the  Baltic  and 
American  lakes  that  shore-ice  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  workings  of  submarine  linos. 
i  With  regard  to  any  local  electrical  difficul- 
;  ties  to  be  surmounted,  it  must  be  remem- 
I  bered  that,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
:  goes,  they  are  only  conjectural ;  and  when 
it  is  added  that  tiie  bottom  in  these  regions 
is,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  sand  and 
mud,  and  nowhere  of  a  greater  depth  than 
two  thousand  fathoms,*  the  only  wondei'  is 
that  this  North-about  route  was  not  first 
adopted." 

*  The  expedition  since  employed  to  sound  this 
line  found  much  less  depth  of  water  than  had  been 
anticipated. 


MuDIE's — A  LiTEBABT  INSTITUTION. — Ow- 
ing to  the  high  price  of  books  in  England,  few 
but  the  rich  can  buy.  The  multitude  have 
either  not  to  read  or  to  go  to  tlie  circulating 
libraries,  where  they  can  obtain  whatever  books 
they  desire,  either  by  annual  snbscription,  rang- 
ing from  one  guinea  a  year  to  five,  or  b^  pay- 
ing about  ci;;ht  cents  a  volume,  with  permission 
to  retain  it  for  a  couple  of  days.  The  guinea 
subscriber  is  allowed  one  set  of  books,  new  or 
old,  at  one  time.  The  five-piinea  subscriber  is 
allowed  fifteen  volumes  of  the  best  and  newest 
works,  at  one  time.  One  Select  Library  (Mu- 
die's  in  New  Oxford  Street),  purchases  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  volumes  of 
new  books  per  annum.  This  is  wholesale  deal- 
ing. A  recent  announcement  tells  us  on  what 
ncale  new  books  are  purchased  by  Mr.  Mudie. 
Thus :  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  three  thousand 
<opies;  Macaulttv's  History  of  En;;lttnd,  Vol. 
v.,  twenty-five  hundred  conies ;  The  Woman 
ill  White.'two  thousand;  Motley's  History  of 
tlie  Nethcrlrtnds,  fifteen  huiidicil  ;  Autobioc- 
raphy  of  Mrs.  Delany,  one  thousand ;  Hook  s 
Livc's  of  ih«  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  one 
thoti^^and  ;  Atkinson's  1  ravels  in  Amoor,  one 
ihou>and  ;  Paul  the  Pope,  by  T.  A.  Trollope, 
one  tliuutiand  copies.     Considering  that,  hith- 


erto, an  edition  of  any  new  work,  except  in  the 
case  of  very  great  previous  popularity,  rarely 
exceeds,  and  frequently  is  less  than,  a  thou- 
sand copies,  some  idea  of  Mr.  Mudie*s  patron- 
age of  literature  may  be  formed. 

At  intervals,  when  the  freshness  of  a  work 
has  vanished,  Mr.  Mudie  reduces  his  stock. 
Out  of  three  thousand  copies  of  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
three  hundred  volumes  remaining  for  circula- 
tion. Other  books  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
When  novelty  is  over,  the  surplus  copies  are 
sold  to  minor  circulating  libraries  in  town  or 
country,  or  to  private  persons,  at  reduced 
prices. 

Mr.  Mudie,  purchasing  so  largely,  is  allowed 
great  privileges.  For  example,  the  retail  price 
of  Macaulay's  new  volume  is  twelve  shillings 
sterling  to  the  public.  It  is  given  to  "  The 
Trade "  at  nine ;  but  Mr.  Mudie  does  not  pay 
more  than  six  for  each  of  twenty-five  hundred 
volumes. 

The  circulating  library — ^which,  bv  the  way, 
was  invented  by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet, — 
would  scarcely  "  pay "  in  this  country,  where 
books  are  so  cheap.  It  is  the  offspring  of  hi^rh 
prices,  to  which,  we  fear,  an  international  copy- 
right treaty  would  gradually  but  inevitably  con- 
duct us. — PhUadeiphia  Preu. 
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From  The  Press,  23  March.      • 
ENGLAND  REGAINING   HER  AMERICAN    \ 

COLONIES. 


The  contingency  which  we  are  about  to  ^ 
Bet  before  our  readers  is  bold  and  startling  ; 
in  its  aspect ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossi-  ; 
ble,  or  even  improbable.  It  is  neither  more  ■ 
nor  less  than  a  return  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  American  Kepublic  to  British  alle- 
giance. 

The  more  solid  and  thinking  portion  of 
the  Northern  citizens  are  weary  of  "  sensa- 
tions," "  rowdyism,"  "  platforms,"  hard  and 
soft  concholo^y,  and  "  grit "  of  divers  de- 
grees of  consistency.  They  must  be  sick  of 
elections,  passing  like  moral  earthquakes 
through  the  land, — tired  of  the  "  success  of 
the  ticket,"  —  fatigued  with  committees, 
"  Franklin  propositions,"  Chicago  "  conven- 
tions," and  "  caucuses  "  of  every  kind.  The 
excitement  produced  by  brandy  cocktails 
and  mint  juleps  leads  to  corresponding  pe- 
riods of  depression,  or,  if  contmually  kept 
up,  to  early  decay  and  premature  dissolu- 
tion. American  elections  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
gust the  sober  part  of  the  community.  They 
combine  the  morals  of  a  horse-race,  the 
manners  of  a  dog-fight,  the  passions  of  a 
tap-room,  and  the  emotions  of  a  gambling- 
house.  A  general  election  in  England  is  a 
series  of  merely  local  convulsions,  as  differ- 
ent from  a  presidential  election  in  America 
as  ploughing  the  land  for  a  new  crop  is  from 
an  earthquake  or  volcanic  displacement  of 
the  soil.  A  political  sleep  like  that  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  would  be  a  national  boon  to 
our  fast-going  cousins  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  Old  World  in- 
stitutions have  greatly  gained  ground  in 
American  estimation.  It  has  long  been  ob- 
servable that,  away  from  home,  there  is  no 
monarchist  or  feudalist  more  apt  and  eager 
than  your  thorough  Yankee.  Who  so  ven- 
erates traditions,  localities,  institutions,  and 
antiquariauism  ?  Who  makes  a  pilgrimage 
to  Shakspeare*s  house,  gazes  with  reverence 
on  tho  Woolsack,  admires  Queen  Victoria  as 
the  best  of  women,  shakes  hands  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  as  a  privilege,  and  everywhere 
delights  in  a  nobleman  P  The  American 
citizen.  In  the  States  themselves  is  there 
no  pride  of  birth  and  family  ?  Are  there 
not  the  blue  blood  of  Virginia,  the  Dutch 
descent  of  New  England,  and  other  and  nu- 
merous distinctions  P  Is  not  "  honorable  " 
a  coveted  title  P — and  does  not  a  man  who 
deals  in  pistols,  or  any  other  sort  of  dry 
goods,  call  himself  colonel  or  general,  and 
perchance,  if  in  a  sufficiently  inland  district^ 
commodore  or  admiral  P 


The  tranquil  virtues  of  the  luling  sover- 
eign of  the  old  country,  and  the  late  happy 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  United 
States,  have  both  done  much  to  recommend 
his  ancestral  institutions  and  traditions  to 
Jonathan  of  late.  He  has  had  his  un- 
checked Republican  swing,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  externally  his  political  experi- 
ment has  been  a  marvellous  and  unblotted 
success.  Possibly  this  has  onlv  assisted  in 
the  development  of  his  internal  difficulties. 
War  without  ofttn  strenffthens  union  wilhiiu 
Both  secessionists  and  anti-seces6ionist> 
have  been  beguiled  by  the  greed  bom  of 
leisure  and  prosperity.  Had  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  been  forced  to  rally 
against  a  common  enemy,  they  would  not 
have  had  time  and  opi>ortimity  to  plot  against 
each  other's  prosperity,  and  wa^er  cotton 
against  hardware,  —  each  strangling  their 
own  goose  in  the  endeavor  to  snatch  the 
golden  egg  from  the  other. 

The  division  of  the  North  and  Souths  or 
North-North- West  and  South,  according  to 
Wyld's  map  before  us,  will  probably,  if  it  fi- 
nally take  ijlace,  hasten  one  of  two  things. 
Either  British  North  America  may  join  die 
Northern  Confederacy,  or  some  of  the  States 
of  the  Northern  Confederacy  will  unite  «ith 
the  British  provinces.  This  is  a  startling 
enunciation,  but  not  more  startling  than 
events  already  passing  before  our  eyes.  It 
remains  with  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the 
former  and  invite  the  latter.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  the  speedy  union  and  consolida- 
tion of  our  North  American  provinces.  This 
is  no  new  proposition ;  but,  much  as  it  has 
been  ventilated  by  far-seeing  men,  the  plan 
still  remains  to  be  carried  out,  and  stands 
invitingly  forward  to  arrest  the  attcnticn, 
emplov  the  energies,  and  illustrate  the  ca- 
reer of  some  leading  statesman  of  the  age. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  British  provinces, 
and  their  ports,  their  navigation,  and  tbi  ii 
transit,  their  trade  and  their  development, 
will  derive  a  great  benefit  and  receive  a  grei.t 
stimulus  from  the  closing  of  United  Statt'>* 
ports  and  the  increase  of  United  States'  t^i- 
ifis.  The  importance,  so  frequently  d\>-.i: 
on  by  us,  of  opening  n  direct  railway  ccni- 
munication  between  Halifax  and  Quebec 
through  British  territory  now  forces  itself 
on  public  attention.  Hitherto  Liverpool  uiul 
Cunard,  Rowland  Hill  and  his  patrons  ajid 
satellites,  the  limes  and  what  is  called  the 
moneyed  interest,  have  combined  to  give  the 
preference  to  Boston  and  New  York  ovtr 
our  own  cities  and  stations.  We  have  paid 
£200,000  a  year  to  have  even  our  letters  car- 
ried by  a  circuitous  route  to  Canada  on 
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American  railroads.  It  is  time  that  all  this 
should  end.  Mr.  Lever  and  the  Galway 
Company  made  a  great  mistake  when  they 
abandoned  or  falsified  their  proposition  to 
maintain  British  interests  by  a  direct  route 
vik  Galway  to  and  through  our  own  posses- 
sions. Amongst  others,  Sir  Allan  M'Xab, 
a  stanch  and  sturdy  colonist,  was  deceived 
by  these  representations  into  an  early  co- 
operation with  the  adventure.  Greedv  spec- 
ulation, coupled  with  shortsighted  policy,  is 
not  always  certain  even  of  an  immediate  re- 
turn. Before  the  Galway  line  is  in  full  play, 
or  properly  established,  it  will  be  a  question 
of  a  change  of  route,  of  which  the  speculators 
were  fully  forewarned. 

If,  again,  our  supposition  of  the  greatest 
and  strongest  Union  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  including  the  whole  of  the  Lake 
territor}',  and  all  the  continent  of  North 
America,  from  New  Jersey,  Arkansas,  and 
California  northward,  under  British  sway — 
if  all  this  be  a  dream,  and  an  insult  to  free 
and  enlightened  citizens  (which  last  emphat- 
ically we  do  not  mean),  then  there  remains 
a  second  most  important  consideration  be- 
fore us.  In  British  North  America,  as  it  is, 
there  are  room  and  resources  for  the  most 
magnificent  empire  in  the  world.  In  Brit- 
ish North  America  there  exists  that  of  which 
the  united  and  disunited  States  cannot  boast 
—a  patent  highway  of  communication  and 
traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  Upon  this,  and  its  vast  importance, 
we  shall  not  now  expatiate  further  than  to 
say  that  it  does  exist.  In  1850  a  bulky  vol- 
ume was  published  by  Messrs.  Richards  and 
Wilson,  in  which  not  only  was  the  late  roval 
visit  to  America  and  its  good  effects  prefig- 
ured, but  the  union  of  our  North  American 
provinces  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length. 
The  climate,  fertility,  resources,  and  facili- 
ties of  an  interoceanic  communication  within 
the  limits  of  British  North  America  were 
entered  upon  in  this  volume,  which  Ameri- 
can  journalism  attributed  to  the  British 
government,  which  sent  Asa  ^Vhitney  to 
this  country,  and  which  caused  three  sepa- 
rate explorations  to  be  made  of  United 
States'  territory,  with  a  view  of  anticipating 
British  enterprise  in  extending  a  broad  belt 
of  commerce  and  dominion  round  half  the 
^lobc.  In  this  country  the  progpress  of  the 
idea  has  been  sure  though  not  rapid.  Truth 
on  so  vast  a  basis  cannot  fail  to  erect  some 
edifice,  be  it  palace  or  mausoleum,  workshop 
or  tomb. 

If  the  union  of  British  North  America  bo 
now  accomplished,  thus  much  is  at  least  cer- 
tain,—that  annexation  to  the  Northern  States 
of  America  irill  not  take  place.    On  the 
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Other  hand,  we  have  sufficiently  prefigured 
the  possibility  of  a  far  different  issue.  The 
annexation  of  the  Old  Country  has  long  been 
a  favorite  topic  among  our  free-spoken  kins- 
men. Surely,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  re- 
versing the  situation,  and  in  making  every 
thing  ready  for  them,  should  they  at  any 
time  be  disposed  to  annex  themselves. 


From  The  Economist,  16  March. 
THE  COMPARATIVE  MONEYED  POWER 
OF  THE  SLAVE  STATES  AND  OF 
THE  FREE. 

The  present  state  of  America  suggests 
many  questions  which  before  now  no  one 
ever  dreamed  of  considering,  and  conse- 
quently gives  many  collections  of  statistics 
a  significance  and  value  which  were  not  an- 
ticipated by  those  who  amassed  them.  We 
are  now  constantly  discussing  the  relative 

gower  of  the  Free  States  and  the  Slave 
tates, — ^we  are  continually  estimating  what 
the  relative  force  of  each  will  be  in  time  of 
war,  and  what  its  capacity  for  commerce  in 
time  of  peace.  The  vagueness  of  such  spec- 
ulations makes  any  accurate  and  systematic 
data  very  valuable,  and  it  fortunately  hap- 
pens that  we  have  one  nearly  complete  set 
of  figures  which  are  exactly  fitted  to  aid  our 
understandings.  In  whatever  respect  Amer- 
ica is  defective,  it  is  not  defective  in  bank- 
ing statistics.  The  Democratic  government 
of  the  United  States  has  exacted  from  the 
banks  throughout  its  territory  a  degree  of 
minute  information  which  no  despotism  can 
exceed,  and  which  seems  the  maximum  of 
inouibitorial  tyranny  to  an  English  banker. 

These  statistics  will  now  be  of  use  to  us. 
The  moneyed  wealth  of  a  State  is  a  reason- 
ably approximate  index  both  of  its  efficiency 
in  war  and  its  capacity  in  peace.  And  of 
its  moneyed  wealth  the  deposits  in  its  banks 
are  a  fair  comparative  test.  These  deposits 
represent  the  noating  capital  which  it  is  able 
to  embark  in  any  pursuit  it  pleases :  they 
are  the^'n«tot  wmch  it  can  apply  as  well  to 
the  task  of  creation  as  to  that  of  destruction. 
If  a  nation  is  poor  in  these  accumulated  re- 
sources, its  efforts,  whether  military  or  pa- 
cific, wUl  probably  be  weak.  If  a  nation  is 
rich  in  these,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
its  exertions  will  be  effective  and  powerful 
abroad  both  in  war  and  commerce.  What, 
then,  is  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
Slave  States  and  of  the  Free  when  estimated 
by  this  significant  and  searching  test  ? 

The  aggregate  deposits  of  the  irAo^  Amer- 
ican Union  are  a  little  more  than  £57,000,- 
000|  and  of  this  a  very  Utde  more  than  one- 
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fourth  belongs  to  the  Slave  States.    The 
enumeration  is  as  follows : —  * 


Alabama 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 


Kansas  Territory  . 


Deposits. 

£ 

1,091,509 

219,650 

29.141 

1,066,115 

1,274,150 

4,450.008 

1,996,690 

755,364 

334,636 

937,263 

973,079 

1,739,172 

14,866,777 
606 


14,867,383 

All  the  remainder  of  the  floating  capital  of 
America  belongs  to  the  Free  States.  The 
deposits  in  the  banks  of  the  latter  ate  as 
follows : — 


Connecticut  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine   . 

Massachusetts 

Michi<;an 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  . 

New  York     . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 


£1,254,352 
156,833 
382,607 
118,659 
542,479 

6,256,056 

84,464 

267,297 

1,291,829 

23,415,811 

908,912 

5,887,764 
799,448 
177,262 
694,307 

42,238,080 

Not  a  very  magnificent  list  of  "  deposits " 
according  to  the  notions  of  an  English 
banker,  but  indicative  of  far  greater  wealth 
than  those  of  the  Slave  States. 

There  are  no  returns  from  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  or  Texas,  where  the  banking 
system  seems  to  be  ver^  rudimentary  and 
imperfect.  California  likewise  is^not  in- 
cluded. 

Nor  does  this  comparison,  instructive 
though  it  is,  give  us  by  itself  an  adequate 
impression  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  un- 
equal rivalry  which  has  at  length  arisen  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.  The  most 
expressive  parallel  is  to  contrast  the  great 
Free  State  of  New  York  with  the  Slave  State 
of  South  Carolina,  which  already  anticipates 
that  its   capital  (Charleston)  will  be  the 

*  These  figures  are  made  up  according  to  the 
return  received  nearest  to  Ist  of  Jan.  1860,  the  last 
date  up  to  which  the  whole  of  them  have  been 
made  public. 


"  New  York  of  the  South." 
are  these, — 


New  York     . 
South  Carolina 


Now  York    . 
Massaclmsetts 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut  . 


The  figures 

Deposits. 
X 
23,415,811 
937,263 

A  very  hopeless  comparison  for  the  novel 
and  boastful  aspirant. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  result  if  we  com- 
pare the  accommodation  given  to  trade  in 
the  South  and  in  the  North.  The  loans  and 
discounts  of  the  four  Free  States  which  had 
lent  the  most  were  as  follows : — 

Loans  and  Discoant. 

45,079,500 

24,168,897 

11,323,610 

6,267,776 

And  of  the  four  Slave  States  which  had 
lent  the  most :— > 

Loans  and  Disconnt 

Louisiana       .  .  .  7,965,361 

South  Carolina  .  .  6,255.430 

Kentucky       .  .  .  5,689,036 

Virginia         .  .  .  5,619,553 

The  accommodation  given  bv  the  whole 
four  not  being  nearly  equal  to  tnat  given  by 
the  single  Free  State  of  New  York. 

There  are  two  very  important  reflections 
which  these  statistics  will  at  once  suggest  at 
the  present  moment  to  the  mind  of  every 
Englishman.  The  first  is,  that  the  portion 
of  America  which  will  be  injuriously  afiected 
by  the  highly  stringent  provisions  of  the  new 
protective  tarifl'  is  far  richer  than  the  part 
which  will  not  be  so  afiected.  Our  wealthi- 
est customers  are  in  the  Free  States,  and, 
with  an  absurd  infatuation,  those  States  are 
endeavoring  to  exclude  the  commodities  they 
could  best  purchase  from  us,  and  are  foster* 
ing  a  costly  system  of  unhealthy  protection 
within  their  own  boundaries.  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  be  successful.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  great  grain-growing  States  of  the 
interior  will  be  content  to  be  taxed  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  interest  of  their  Eastern  neighbors. 
It  is  not  likely,  as  we  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, that  they  will  be  able  to  establish  a 
line  of  custom-houses  over  a  great  tract  of 
country  where  such  an  institution  is  un- 
known. Stilly  for  a  time  the  infatuated 
efibrt  ma^  have  a  pernicious  efiect,  and  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe  with  regret  that  it  will 
tend  to  impair  our  profitable  intercourse 
with  our  richest  Transatlantic  neighbora. 

The  second  remark  is  of  a  difierent  kind. 
The  poorness  of  the  Southern  States  in  loan- 
able capital  will  tend  to  attract  that  capital 
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from  hence.  Already  has  this  happened  to 
some  extent,  and  "  cotton  bills  "  have  even 
now  been  discounted  in  Lombard  Street, 
"which  in  former  times  would  never,  by  any 
chance,  have  found  their  way  there.  We 
may  expect  this  call  for  our  capital  will 
largely  augment.  Cotton  will  still  oe  grown 
in  the  Southern  States,  probably  for  many 
years  in  enormous  and  augmenting  quanti- 
ties, and,  as  capital  is  scarce  there,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  it  at  the  North  must  for 
some  time  be  greater  than  it  has  been,  we 
may  confidently  expect  that  it  will  be  sought 
after  here.  This  emigration  of  capital  is 
natural  and  inevitable,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  peculiar  structure  of  society  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America  it  would  not  be 
a  subject  for  regret.  It  is  natural  and 
proper  that  the  capital  of  old  and  accumu- 
lating countries  should  be  transmitted  to  as- 
sist the  industry  of  young  and  rising  com- 
munities. Raw  cotton  is  the  most  pressing 
requisite  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  and 
wherever  it  is  to  be  raised  probably  Eng- 
lish capital  must  go  to  raise  it.  Such  an  in- 
terchange of  benefits  between  new  countries 
and  old  IS  a  pnncipal  instrument  of  commer- 
cial  civilization,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  should 
rather  seek  for  its  increase  than  desire  its 
diminution.  But  the  present  social  and  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America  is  too  inseparably  bound  up  with 
slavery  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  rejoice 
at  an  increased  connection  with  them.  We 
do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  reason  for  ap- 
prehending a  slave  outbreak  in  consequence 
of  present  events ;  indeed,  we  do  not  believe 
that  an  abrupt  termination  to  American 
slavery  is  very  likely  to  happen  speedily 
from  any  cause.  But  with  sucn  a  basis  as 
slavery,  every  social  system  must  be  un- 
stable and  unsatisfactory;  and  it  must  be 
with  regret  that  we  contemplate  the  evident 
probabilities  of  a  new  tie  between  us  and 
any  industrial  system  resting  upon  an  essen- 
tially false  and  dangerous  foundation. 


From  The  Press,*  6  Aprfi. 
ENGLAND  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  CON- 
FEDERACY. 

The  hour  is  at  band  when  a  new  power 
will  take  its  place  among  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  British  ^vemment  has  just 
made  a  formal  recognition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  already  commissioners  from 
another  new  state  are  on  their  way  to  claim 
a  similar  recognition  of  accomplished  facts. 
The  government  of  the  new  Southern  Con- 
federacy'of  America  has  despatched  three 
commissioners  to  obtain  from  the  leading 

•  The  Pren  is  D'laraelite— Tory. 


states  of  Europe  the  recognition  of  their 
country  as  an  independent  power  and  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them  commercial  treaties  on  the 
footing  of  reciprocity.  These  commissioners 
are  now  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  week  they  will  arrive  to  com- 
mence their  impovtant  mission  at  the  court 
of  St.  James.  A  new  minister  at  the  Brit- 
ish court  has  at  the  same  time  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  to 
represent  the  views  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  he  will  arrive  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  rival  mission  from  Montgomery. 

The  Southern  States  are  confident  as  to 
the  success  of  their  mission,  and  their  confi- 
dence is  well  founded.  The  principle  of  the 
British  government  is  to  recognize  every  de 
fado  government,  and  the  government  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  is  as  much  an  ac- 
complished fact  as  is  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  Northern  States — the  old  Union — ^may 
not  recognize  the  new  Confederacy,  any 
more  than  Austria  recognizes  the  kingdom 
of  Italy ;  but  they  have  made  no  attempt  to 
resist  its  establishment,  and  if  they  do  make 
such  an  attempt  they  will  assuredly  fail. 
Our  government  has  no  choice  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  have  no  desire  to  see  any  undue 
haste  in  the  recognition  of  the  new  power. 
Our  government,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  Cab- 
inet of  Washington,  may  delay  its  answer 
for  a  few  days,  until  it  is  fully  apprised  of 
the  views  and  intentions  of  President  Lin- 
coln. But  any  longer  delay  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  is  most  strongly  to  be  dep- 
recated. We  need  not  say  it  would  be 
unseemly  that  England,  who  so  readily  rec- 
ognizes all  governments,  should  be  behind 
France  in  acknowledging  a  state  of  her  own 
kindred.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  Cabi- 
net at  Montgomery  is  a  dtfado  government, 
and  accordingly  entitled  to  be  recognized  by 
us  as  an  independent  power,  with  whom  di- 
plomatic relations  have  to  be  established 
and  commercial  treaties  negotiated. 

The  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy cannot  be  avoided,  nor  do  we  desire  to 
avoid  it.  The  regret  of  the  English  people 
at  the  rupture  of  Uie  American  Union  was  a 
feelii}g  most  honorable  to  them,  and  which 
testified,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  at- 
tachment and  good- will  of  the  parent  nation 
to  its  noble  offspring  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  regret  was  genuine  and  universal,  and 
yet  the  calamity  to  the  Union  which  we  de- 
plored was  evidently  favorable  to  our  own 
interests,  both  political  and  commercial. 
When  his  house  is  divided  against  itself. 
Brother  Jonathan  can  no  longer  bully  us,  as 
with  generous  patience  we  nave  so  often 
permitted  him  to  do.  And  also,  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Confederacy  of  purely 
agricultural  States  in  the  South,  the  restric- 
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tiTO  tariff  of  the  old  Union,  and  the  still 
more  restrictive  one  recently  adopted,  will 
no  longer  suffice  to  prevent  the  entry  of  our 
manufactures  into  the  American  continent. 
Free>trade  pure  and  simple— free-trade  of 
the  most  absolute  kind  is  opened  to  us  by 
the  new  Confederacy  ;  not  as  a  bait— thougn 
it  is  a  powerful  one— but  because  such  a 
commercial  system  is  of  all  others  most  in 
accordance  with  its  own  interests.  Even 
our  shipping  interest  will  benefit  largely  by 
this  change  in  the  political  organization  of 
North  America ;  for  the  Cabinet  of  Wash- 
ington will  find  it  hard  to  maintain  any 
longer  its  preposterous  assertion  that  the 
maritime  traffic  between  New  York  and  Cal- 
ifornia is  a  portion  of  its  **  coasting-trade." 


USE    OF    FRENCH    DEBATES. 


From  The  Economist,  16  March. 
THE  USE   OF  THE  FRENCH  DEBATES  TO 
THE  EMPEBOB. 

We  do  not  think  the  debates  either  in 
the  Senate  or  the  Corps  Legislatif  can  be 
qidte  pleasant  to  the  emperor.  To  hear 
himself  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Church  and  the  tool  of  England  must  be 
far  from  agreeable.  To  hear  it  said  that  he 
has  lost  all  hold  over  the  Italian  movement 
and  weakly  permitted  France  to  be  entirely 
surrounded  oy  kingdoms  of  the  first  order, 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  any  Frenchman,  least 
of  all  to  a  Napoleon.  But  we  think  there 
are  several  counterbalancing  advantages 
irhich  so  shrewd  a  politician  as  the  emperor 
will  not  be  slow  to  discern.  And  these  we 
will  attempt  to  point  out. 

In  the  m'st  place,  then,  it  will  do  much  to 
set  him  right  with  the  other  governments  of 
Europe — to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge 
of  havine  stimulated  a  selfish  and  greedy 
spirit  in  tne  French  people.  It  is  only  can- 
did to  admit  that  the  more  we  hear  of  the 
true  political  aspirations  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, tne  more  highly  we  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  French  government,  and  the 
more  credit  we  are  disposed  to  give  it  for  the 
^nerally  liberal  course  it  has  taken  in  Ital- 
ian affairs.  It  would  certainly  seem,  not  only 
that  the  emperor  was  driven  on  by  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  France  in  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice,  for  that  we  knew  before, 
but  that  it  exerted  a  great  pressure  upon 
him  to  carrv  out  a  thoroughly  French  policv 
in  Italy, — that  it  would  have  obliged  him,  if 
it  could  have  done  so,  to  force  the  Villa- 
franca  treaty  on  the  people  of  Italy,  to  de- 
feat the  plans  of  Garibaldi,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  to  maintain  by  French  arms  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  pope.  All  this,  as  we 
learn  by  the  divisions  and  debates  in  the  I 


French  Chambers,  would  have  been  a  highly 
popular  policy  in  France, —  would  have 
gained  for  the  emperor  the  enthusiastic  sap- 
port  of  all  the  women  and  all  the  priests, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  active  if  not  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  men.  We  cannot  deny,  in 
the  face  of  the  strong  opposition  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  both  Chambers,  that  the 
emperor  has  at  least  represented  a  policy  of 
a  more  moderate,  a  more  statesman-like^  and 
a  far  more  liberal  cast,  than  that  which 
would  have  gained  him  the  greatest  popu- 
larity at  home.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  in  acting  as  he  did  about  Savoy  and 
Nice, — ^nay,  even  in  breaking,  as  he  did,  his 

g ledge  to  give  Chablais  and  Faucigny  to 
witzerland,  he  might  have  been  carried 
away  by  a  selfish  tide  of  public  opinion 
which  he  thought  too  strong  to  resist.  Cer- 
tainly, from  the  three  most  discreditable  fea- 
tures of  the  French  Opposition, — ^the  dread 
of  a  United  Italy,  the  hatred  of  England,  and 
the  subserviency  to  the  Papal  See, — ^the  em- 
peror's policy  has  shown  itself  far  more  free 
than  the  opinions  of  the  nation  at  large 
would  appear  to  be.  In  foreign  policy  at 
least,  there  has  been  far  less  divergence  be- 
tween the  actual  diplomacy  of  the  empire 
and  the  views  of  such  men  as  M.  Jules 
Favre,  than  between  the  recommendations 
of  the  latter  and  those  of  the  party  repre- 
sented by  M.  Plichon,  or  M.  Keller.  If  die 
debates,  then,  were  of  no  other  use  to  the 
emperor,  they  would  at  least  do  much  to  ex- 
plain the  dimculties  under  which  he  has  la- 
bored in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  wishes^, 
of  France  and  Italy.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  it  was  disagreeable  to  him  to  annex 
Savoy  and  Nice,  nor  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  terms  of  the  Villafranca  treaty  cast  to 
the  winds, — ^but  we  do  now  know  that  if  snch 
had  been  his  feelings,  he  could  scarcely  have 
dared  to  express  them  openly  and  without 
finesse  in  the  present  condition  of  French 
opinion.  There  is  so  large  a  mass  of  that 
opinion  far  more  illiberal  than  that  of  the 
emperor's  government,  that  the  actual  policy 
of  his  government  seems  benignant  and  wise 
in  the  comparison.  Already  the  fruits  of 
this  debate  are  telling  on  the  English  press, 
and  papers  that  have  been  for  years  plead- 
ing for  the  stifled  opinion  of  France  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  empire,  are  now, — ^not 
certainly  deploring  the  new  freedom,— but 
devoting  all  their  strength  to  defending  the 
policy  of  the  empire  against  the  opinion  of 
France.  A  French  Opposition  that  openly 
declares  for  war  with  England,  cannot  but 
in  some  measure  gain  over  English  opinion 
to  the  side  of  the  French  government. 
Another  advantage  resulting  from  this 


USE    OF   FRENCH    DEBATES. 


new  freedom  of  invective  will  be,  that  it 
must  soon  evoke  an  unofficial  party  in  de- 
fence of  the  more  liberal  acts  of  the  French 
Government  within  the  nation  as  well  as 
outside;  and  nothing,  we  know,  would 
strengthen  the  imperial  government  so 
much  as  some  really  indenendent  support. 
Previously  the  true  Liberals  were  too  anx- 
ious for  a  still  more  liberal  policy  in  Italy, 
— ^were  too  anxious  for  a  stili  closer  co-op- 
eration with  England,  to  appear  as  advo- 
cates of  the  French  government, — and  thcv 
were,  moreover,  too  much  disgusted  witn 
the  restrictive  interior  policy  of  the  em- 
peror for  such  a  step.  But  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  a  violent  Opposition  to  condense 
the  ranks  of  the  supporters  of  government, 
and  the  French  Liberals  cannot  help  giving 
far  warmer  support  to  the  foreign  policy  ol 
the  empire  than  they  have  ever  been  dis- 
posed to  give  to  its  policy  before,  in  the 
face  of  such  assaults.  No  doubt,  too,  this 
advocacy  of  its  foreign  policy  will  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  induce  the  government  to  con- 
cede something  to  the  same  party  in  do- 
mestic policy,  so  that  little  by  httle  the 
emperor  may  gain  a  band  of  really  inde- 
pendent supporters,  if  the  Papal  and  anti- 
English  party  are  foolish  enough  to  perse- 
vere in  their  invectives. 
Again,  it  will  be,  we  think,  a  very  great 
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advantage  to  the  ministerial  officials  of  the 
empire  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  government  before  a  vehe- 
ment French  Opposition.  Hitherto  no  cab- 
inet in  Europe  nas  been  more  contemptible 
than  the  so-called  French  cabinet,  which 
was  indeed  a  mere  staff  of  secretares. 
Often  perhaps  they  have  had  no  views  of 
their  own.  Sometimes  their  views  have 
been  known  to  be  at  issue  with  those  of 
their  master.  They  have  regarded  them- 
selves, and  consequently  have  been  re- 
garded, as  the  mere  tools  of  his  will.  This 
can  scarcely  remain  the  same,— or  at  least 
can  scarcely  remain  so  much  so  as  before,— 
if  once  the  ministers  acquire  the  habit  of 
identifying  themselves  witn  the  government 
in  an  assembly  where  free  discussion  is  per- 
mitted. The  result  is,  and  must  be,  to  im- 
bue them  far  more  thoroughly  with  the  pol- 
icy they  defend,  than  any  of  their  purely 
official  duties  can  l)e  conceived  to  do.  In 
the  warmth  of  such  argument  a  certain 
amount  of  genuine  conviction  is  generated, 
even  where  it  did  not  exist  before, — and  we 
are  sure  that  the  debates  in  the  French 
Chambers  will  result  in  giving  Louis  Na- 
poleon a  better  and-  more  coherent-minded 
cabinet,  if  he  choose  to  use  it,  than  he  ever 
had  before. 


Mart  Queen  of  Soots,  had  she  a  Dauoh- 
TEB  ? — By  a  strange  coincidence  I  had  just  been 
reading  Mr.  Beid's  curious  paper  on  Biary  and 
Douglas  of  Lochlcven  {and,  p.  50.)  when  I  met 
with  a  bookseller's  catalogue  in  which  Castel- 
naa's  Memmres  are  spoken  of  as  the  only  book 
containing  an  account  of  Mary's  having  given 
birth  to  a  daughter  by  Bothwell.  I  was  about 
on  the  instant  to  send  off  to  "  N.  and  Q.,"  a 
Query  as  to  the  fact;  but  on  second  thoughts 
first  referred  to  its  indices  to  see  if  it  contained 
any  thing  upon  the  subject.  I  was  rewarded 
for  60  doing  (as  one  generally  is  for  doing 
right)  by  finding  a  long  and  valuable  Query  by 
A.  S.  A.,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  present  Se- 
ries. A.  S.  A.'s  paper  seems  almost  to  settle  in 
the  affirmattre  his  own  inquiry ;  bat  not  so  com- 
pletely, I  dare  say,  as  to  satisfy  those  who  think 
the  Ceautiful  Scottish  queen  coald  do  no 
wrong.  A.  S.  A.'s  Query  has,  however,  not 
called  forth  a  single  reply.  You  have  among 
voor  many  ieamra  correspondents  one  at  least 


(I  mean  J.  M.,  who  has  done  so  much  in  your 
columns  to  illustrate  Early  Scottish  History  ond 
Literature)  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  this 
very  curious  point  of  history,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  indulge  me  with  the  small  space  necessary 
to  recall  attention  to  it  by  the  present  commu- 
nication.— Notes  and  Queries. 


Pasquiitades. — ^Would  Cnthbert  Bede,  or 
some  other  correspondent  who  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  famish  the  readers  of 
"  N.  and  Q."  with  a  list  of  the  rival  publications 
to  Punch  f 

If  the  entire  list  should  be  too  long  for  inser- 
tion, one  supplemental  to  that  in  the  Quarterly , 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  many. — Notes  and 
QitrUs. 


Adam  with  a  Beaxd.— Can  yon  inform  me 
if  there  is  any  picture  or  sMtue  by  old  or  modern 
artists  and  sculptors  in  which  Adam  is  repre- 
sented with  a  beard  %^Notes  and  Querus. 
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SCIENCE    AND    ARTS    FOR    FEBRUARY. 


From  Chftmbcrs*s  Journal. 
SCIENCE   AND   ARTS   FOR  FEBRUARY. 
PuNSEN  and  KirchofiTs  interesting  experi- 
ments with  the  spectrum  in  chemical  analy- 
sis have  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Matthiessen, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  the 
gratification  of  all  beholders,  for,  apart  from 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  results,  some  of  the 
effects  are  strikingly  beautiful.    The  black 
lines  seen  in  a  solar  spectrum,  which  are 
known  to  students  as  Fraunhofer's  lines, 
appear  white,  as  Mr.  Matthiessen  demon- 
strated, when  the  spectrum  is  produced  by 
the  spark  from  a  galvanic  coil.     Seeing, 
then,  that    every  cufferent   kind  of  light 
hitherto  tried  shows  a  different  effect  on  the 
spectrum,  the  light  of  the  stars  is  to  be  tested 
by  the  same  apparatus,  in  the  hope  that  con- 
clusions may  be  arrived  at  concerning  the 
physical  condition  of  those  distant  bodies, 
and  the  nature  of  their  atmosphere.    Fou- 
cault  showed,  some  years  ago,  that  the  rav 
D  of  the  electric  spectrum  coincides  with 
the  same  ray  of  tne  solar  spectrum;  if, 
therefore,  the  starlight    spectrum  present 
the  same  coincidence,  it  would  be  safe  to 
infer  an  identity  in  the  nature  of  the  light. 
There  seems  something  wonderful  in  the 
notion  of  thus  making  out  the  secrets  of 
remote  space  by  scanning  an  illuminated 
stripe  witnin  a  small  darkened  box.  .  With 
regard  to  the  hvgienic  view  of  the  question, 
readers  of  our  rormer  notice  of  this  subject 
will  remember  what  was  said  concerning 
sodium  and  dust ;  the  vast  amount  of  so- 
dium in  the  atmosphere  is  derived  from  the 
sea  by  evaporation,  and  diffused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  winds  and  waves ;  each  minute  par- 
ticle of  water  holds  a  still  more  minute  solid 
nucleus  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  remains 
floating  in  the  air  after  the  water  has  evap- 
orated.   Now,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  these  minute  particles  supply 
some  minute  forms  of  organic  life  with  the 
saline  element  essential  to  existence,  and 
that  animal  life  generally  is  influenced  by 
their  presence  in  greater  or  lesser  propor- 
tions.   Hence,  to  quote  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  "if,  as  is  scarcely 
doubtful  at  the  present  day,  the  explanation 
of  the  spread  ot  contagious  disease  is  to  be 
sought  K>r  in  some  peculiar  contact-action, 
it  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  an  anti- 
septic substance  like  chloride  of  sodium, 
even  in  almost  infinitely  small  quantities, 
may  not  be  without  influence  upon  such 
occurrences  in  the  atmosphere.''    The  test 
for  this  theory  would  be  a  constant  and  long- 
continued  series  of  spectrum  observations, 
noted  hour  by  hour,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  magnetical  and  meteorological  obser- 
vations, whereby  the  increase  or  diminution 


of  sodium  in  the  atmosphere  would  be  de- 
tected. 

Among  the  experiments  made  by  Loewel, 
a  chemist  lately  deceased,  there  are  some 
of  singular  importance,  as  appears  from  a 
work  published  in  France.  It  was  discov- 
ered, two  or  three  years  ago,  that  air  filtered 
through  a  layer  of  cotton  would  not  excite 
fermentation ;  that  the  freezing  of  water 
under  cotton  is  less  firm  than  when  uncov- 
ered, and  that  crystallization  is  retarded  by 
the  same  means:  Loewel  found  that  air, 
heated  by  friction  or  agitation,  will  not  ex- 
cite crystallization.  If  compressed  air  be 
allowed  to  escape  in  a  jet  from  a  receiver, 
and  play  upon  a  saturated  solution,  no  cr}'&- 
tals  appear ;  but  if  only  two  or  three  bub- 
bles of  common  air  be  permitted  to  pass, 
the  solution  will  solidify.  Air,  in  this  pas- 
sive condition,  is  distinguished  as  ad}niamic, 
and  the  filtered  air  would  come  under  the 
same  definition.  What  is  the  significance 
of  this  peculiarity  ?  Does  it  apply  on  the 
large  scale,  and  is  the  air  of  our  atmosphere 
ever  thrown  into  an  adynamic  condition  by 
hurricanes  and  storms,  and  is  the  effect 
thereof  on  human  beings  in  any  wise  differ- 
ent from  that  of  undisturbed  air  P  Again, 
is  there  in  this  adynamic  air  any  support  for 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  the 
reverse?  To  answer  these  and  other  in- 
quiries which  suggest  themselves,  would  be 
an  interesting  course  of  research  for  some 
ingenious  and  diligent  Btudent. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  of  Fal- 
mouth, astonished  the  scientific  world  by 
showing  specimens  of  artificial  copper  pro- 
duced by  electricity ;  we  now  hear  of  a  uer- 
man  chemist  who  produces  silver — sterling 
silver,  not  Oerman-^by  artificial  means,  at 
a  cost  of  about  three  shillings  an  ounce. 
We  hear,  moreover,  that  a  snug  company  is 
forming  to  work  the  discovery  on  a  profit- 
able scale :  the  appliances  required  are  cer- 
tain chemical  preparations  and  galvanic  ap- 
paratus of  sumcient  power  to  act  on  them. 
Should  the  experiment  Rucceed  on  the  large 
scale,  the  profit  will  certainly  be  handsome, 
and  additional  weight  will  attach  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  all  metals  are  resolvable  into  two 
or  three  elements. 

The  new  telegraph  company  for  London, 
to  which  we  caUed  attention  last  autumn,  is 
makinj^  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  ex- 
pectations formed  of  the  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Wheatstone's  simplified  instruments  are 
fully  realized.  They — the  company  have  al- 
ready erected  a  number  of  lines  across  the 
house-tops,  and  purpose  extending  the  same 
system  into  all  j^biU  of  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Keuter,  of  multi-telegram  reputation,  rents 
more  than  a  score  of  wires  for  his  own  espe- 
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cial  use;  the  Times,  for  the  present,  has 
taken  three ;  the  city  police  avail  themselves  j 
of  the  new  system,  as  also  certain  manufac- 
turing firms  ;  and  now,  when  a  lady  calls  to 
ask  when  her  piano  will  be  ready,  instead 
of  boing  told  that  she  will  be  informed  by 
post  next  day,  receives  an  immediate  answer 
oy  teleeraph  from  the  factory  in  the  sub- 
urbs. The  rent  charged  for  a  wire  is  £4 
a  mile  per  annum,  inclusive  of  maintenance ; 
and  in  cases  where  it  is  not  desired  to  pur- 
chase the  instruments,  they  also  may  be 
rented.  One  economical  advantage,  which 
the  company  derive  from  the  use  of  Mr. 
Wheatstone  s  instruments,  is,  that  small 
wires  are  available  for  the  transmission  of 
messages ;  for  as  from  thirty  to  fifty  such 
wires  can  each  be  completely  insulated  in 
an  india-rubber  cord  not  thicker  than  a 
man's  finger,  it  follows  that  in  setting  up  a 
mile  of  cord  fifty  miles  of  wire  are  set  up 
at  once,  which  may  be  rented  to  as  many 
different  individuals.  When  set  up,  the 
cord  is  painted  white,  to  check  absorption 
of  heat ;  and  it  is  found  that  india-rubber  is 
far  preferable  to  gutta-percha  as  an  insula- 
tor, inasmuch  as  it  will  bear  extremes  of 
temperature  without  any  of  that  softening 
which  allows  the  wires  to  shift  their  posi- 
tion in  a  gutta-percha  coating.  The  india- 
rubber  cord  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Sil- 
ver, at  their  works  near  North  Woolwich ; 
and  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  central  wire, 
which  is  thicker  than  the  others,  is  the 
*'  hanging  wire,"  and  bears  all  the  strain  of 
suspension,  whereby  the  conducting  wires 
are  left  free  from  strain-disturbances,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  convey  the  messages. 
We  hear  that  four  hundred  tele^ph  sta- 
tions are  to  be  established  in  Pans. 

The  late  severe  visitation  of  frost  has  oc- 
casioned the  inquiry— Is  it  possible  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  a  frost  by  telegraph, 
as  it  is  to  pve  warning  of  a  cyclone  P  a 
question  of  vital  importance  to  vine-growers 
in  the  south  of  France.  The  answer,  which 
has  however  to  be  demonstrated  by  practise, 
is  that  it  is  possible,  for  cold  currents  in  the 
atmosphere  are  commonly  a  day  or  a  day 
and  a  half  in  travelling  from  the  north  of 
Russia  to  the  Pyrenees :  hence,  if  a  message 
were  flashed  from  Archangel  or  Stockholm, 
notifying  a  fall  of  the  temperature  to  20  de- 
grees or  to  0  deerees,  which  would  be  rep- 
resented by  30  degrees  or  by  10  degrees  in 
the  south  of  France,  the  cultivators  would 
have  sufficient  time  to  protect  their  vine- 
yards by  the  usual  means,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  cost  but  little,  and  are  easily  appli- 
cable. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Naples  offer 
a  prize  for  researches  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  What  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
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the  atmospheric  oxygen  is  transformed  into 
ozone  P  Is  the  cause  of  the  change  to  be 
sought  for  in  vegetation  or  electricity  P 
Does  the  change  take  place  by  day  or  by 
night,  and  in  what  electric  condition  is  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  change?— 
Wolf,  of  Zurich,  is  pursuing  his  observa- 
tions on  the  sun-spots,  and  is  collecting  nil 
the  tables  of  past  ooservations  which  he  can 
hear  of  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  his 
theoretical  calculations.  So  far  the  verifica- 
tion is  satisfactory ;  but  he  is  particularly  in 
want  of  observations  for  the  years  1729  and 
1748;  and  any  one  who  can  inform  him 
where  these  may  be  found,  will  aid  the  cause 
of  science.  He  finds  by  his  investigations 
that  a  small  defined  spot  crossed  the  solar 
disk  in  1800,  which  seems  to  answer  to  one 
of  the  appearances  of  the  intra-Mercurial 
planet,  Vulcan,  as  ascertained  by  retro- 
spective calculation. — ^Dr.  Buijs  Ballot,  of 
Utrecht,  who  is  also  a  sun-observer,  with 
especial  attention  to  solar  rotation  and  tem- 
perature, is  led  to  conclude  that  one-half  of 
the  sun  is  hotter  than  the  other.  In  the 
photosphere,  or  atmosphere  of  light,  which 
surrounds  the  mighty  orb,  he  finds  a  move- 
ment from  west  to  east  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gion, thereby  confirming  the  deductions  of 
former  observers,  that  trade-winds  exist  on 
the  sun  as  well  as  on  the  earth. — ^M.  Liais 
shows  the  perturbations  of  Mercury  which 
have  long  puzzled  astronomers,  to  arise 
from  its  exposure  to  a  continual  shower  of 
aerolites,  which  of  course  affects  its  mass. 
Of  this  shower  of  aerolites,  our  earth  occa- 
sionally receives  a  few  wandering  specimens ; 
its  quantity  is  enormously  increased  with 
nearness  to  the  sun,  and  hence  the  ceaseless 
fall  on  Mercury.  To  it,  as  M.  Liais  remarks, 
we  owe  the  phenomenon  of  the  zodiacal 
light ;  and  agreeing  with  other  physicists,  he 
believes  it  to  be  the  source  and  support  of 
the  sun's  heat :  derived  from  without,  and 
not  from  within. 

These  are  among  the  most  important 
questions  in  astronomical  or  in  cosmical  sci- 
ence, and  we  cannot  therefore  pass  them  by 
unnoticed.  While  one  class  of  inquirers  is 
occupied  with  their  investigation,  another  is 
discussing  that  interesting  geological  ques- 
tion, which,  in  consequence  of  recent  chem- 
ical discoveries,  has  once  more  revived — ^the 
debate  between  fire  and  water.  The  Nep- 
tunists,  as  the  aqueous  philosophers  are 
called,  are  bringing  forward  more  convinc- 
ing arguments  than  before,  which  it  will  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Vulcanists  to  confute. 
Granite  cannot  have  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  fire,  assert  the  former,  because  that 
rock  is  constituted  of  minerals  whose  melt- 
ing-point ia  so  different  that  thoy  could  not 
have  been  formed  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
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and  yet  these  minerals  interpenetrate  and 
cross  each  other,  like  the  roots  of  neighbor- 
ing trees.  Again,  mica  and  free  silica  exist 
in  the  same  mass  of  granite ;  and  some  kinds 
of  granite  contain  soft  mica  charged  with 
from  four  to  five  per  cent  of  water,  which 
facts  appear  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
theory  of  a  Yufcanic  origin. 

A  hvely  debate  has  also  taken  place  among 
the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
at  Paris,  on  that  highly  important  question 
-*-Life.  The  argument  was  carried  on  from 
three  different  points  of  view :  that  of  the 
organicians ;  that  of  the  animists ;  and  that 
of  the  vitalists ;  and  each  party  found  much 
to  sav  in  support  of  their  own  opinions.  The 
vitalists,  who  contend  that  life  is  a  vital  force 
entirely  independent  of  physical  influences, 
were  triumphantly  answered  by  M.  Poggiale, 
who  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  are  due  to  physico-chemical 
action.  The  chemist,  applying  his  science 
to  physiology,  experiments  on  the  living  or- 
ffanism,  and  discovers  the  formation  of  sugar 
in  the  liver ;  that  in  respiration  oxygen  com- 
bines with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the 
blood,  and  produces  animal  heat ;  and  that 
the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice  act  upon  ali- 
mentary substances  enclosed  in  glass  tubes 
with  the  same  result  as  in  the  body.  The 
result  of  the  debate  will  probal(ly  be  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  science  which  embraces 
the  chemistry  of  life. 

Dr.  Hooker,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  scientific  travel  in  the  range  of  Leb- 
anon, in  company  with  Captain  Washington 
of  the  Admiralty,  has  catalojgued  the  plants 
collected  by  the  naturalist  of  the  yacht  Fox 
in  her  recent  North  Atlantic  surveying  expe- 
dition. The  number  is  one  hundred  and 
seventj,  of  which  nearly  one  hundred  are 
flowenng-plants  \  and  the  doctor,  after  con- 
trasting them  with  the  plants  of  other  arctic 
localities,  and  thereby  widening  the  scope  of 
^eograplucal  botany,  adds,  that  ne  "  is  draw- 
ing up  a  general  account  of  the  whole  arctic 
flora,  which  he  shall  have  the  honor  of  lay- 
ing before  the  Linnaean  Society."  From  tne 
soundings  made  during  this  expedition,  fur- 
ther confirmation  has  been  sained  that  ani- 
mal life  can  bo  maintained  at  very  great 
depths.  About  midway  between  Qreemand 
and  Ireland,  living  star-fish  were  brought  up 
from  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
fathoms— nearly  a  mile  and  a  half;  and 
minute  annelids  were  found  at  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen  fathoms.   Clearly 


the  "  zero  in  the  distribution  of  animal  life/' 
referred  to  by  the  late  eminent  naturalist, 
Edward  Forbes,  is  not  yet  arrived  at. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Tite,  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  have  held  a  discussion 
"  on  the  various  processes  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  stone,"  in  which,  as  was  hoped, 
available  facts  and  principles  were  brought 
out,  and  trustworthy  information  ^ven  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  waSs  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  which  the  pre- 
serving wash  has  been  applied.  The  whole 
question  of  building  materials  is  one  of  in- 
creasing importance ;  and  while  the  present 
high  price  of  bricks  is  maintained,  experi- 
ments will  be  made  to  render  stone  durable, 
or  to  produce  some  artificial  substitute.  We 
noticed,  some  time  since,  the  hetcn,  a  kind 
of  concrete,  manufactured  in  blocks  at  Paris, 
suitable  for  walla  either  above  or  below 
ground,  and  for  factory  cisterns,  as  it  resists 
the  action  of  acids,  and,  judging  from  late 
reports,  it  answers  expectation.  A  builder 
at  Heading,  actuated  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  mortar  which  still  binds  the  flint 
walls  of  the  aneient  abbey  in  that  town,  with 
almost  irresistible  tenacity,  has  recently  pa- 
tented a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  what 
he  calls  <*  Beading  Abbey  Rubble  Stone," 
which  resists  moisture,  heat,  cold,  and 
pressure,  presenting  a  clean  and  smooth 
surface,  capable  of  formation  into  mould- 
ings, corbels,  quoins,  balustrades,  and  so 
forth,  and  acquiring  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  hardness  within  a  few  minutes  after  leav- 
ing the  moulds.  Seeing  that  ornamental 
blocks  and  slabs  of  any  size  can  be  pro- 
duced, all  the  parts  of  a  house,  the  steps, 
landing,  basement-stairs  and  floors,  sinks 
and  wmdow-sills,  may  be  fashioned  from 
this  **  rubble-stone,''  as  well  as  blocks  for 
the  walls,  and  at  a  cost  below  that  of  bricks. 

As  meteorological  reports  come  in  from 
distant  parts,  it  appears  that  scarcely  any 
region  of  the  globe  has  escaped  the  visita- 
tion of  unusual  weather :  the  continent  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  North  America,  as 
well  as  En|g;land,  had  more  clouds  and  rain 
than  sunshine  \  and  now  we  hear  that  Aus- 
tralia has  experienced  an  unusual  demand 
for  umbrellas.  In  the  middle  of  November 
last,  about  a  month  from  their  midsummer, 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  were  glad 
to  sit  by  the  fire  i  and  from  the  b^inning 
of  the  year,  up  to  that  time,  more  t^n  five 
feet  of  rain  had  fallen. 
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From  The  Transcript 
DEATH  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  the  weU-remem- 
bered  editor  and  originator  of  the  weekly  New 
England  QcHaxyt  and  the  daily  Boston  Cou- 
rieTt  died  at  his  residence  in  Old  Cambridge 
this  morning,  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  There 
are  very  few  men  who,  in  their  day  and  gen- 
eration, haye  filled  a  larger  space  in  the 

public  eye,  within  and  beyond  their  own 
community,  than  Joseph  T.  Buckingham 
occupied  in  the  hey-day  of  his  lifetime.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  indomitable  energy,  of 
highly  moral  character,  of  excellent  scholar- 
ship,— which  he  attained,  through  natural 
taste,  by  severe  labor  and  thorough  reading 
-«of  acute  discernment  of  all  political  af- 
fairs and  political  men,  which  came  within 
his  range,  from  the  time  when  he  entered 
active  life,  nearly  unto  that  in  which  he 
passed  away.  He  was  a  writer  of  grei^ 
nerVe  and  of  exceeding  vigor — a  thorough 
master  of  the  English  language.  In  the  field 
of  controversy  he  was  a  terrible  opponent, — 
in  judgment  of  passing  afiairs,  he  was  al- 
ways quick  and  decided,— in  many  things 
humorous  and  satirical — in  the  office  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  departed 
friends,  and  in  sketching  the  lives  of  men, 
as  they  actually  were,  he  was  unequalled  in 
his  truthfulness  and  lifelike  descriptions. 

Mr.  Buckingham  was  bom  in  Windham, 
a  small  town  in  the  north  part  of  Connecti- 
cut, Dec.  21,  1779.  His  father  was  a  Rev- 
olutionary soldier.  In  his  early  days  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printing  business,  which 
was  the  great  object  of  his  young  desire,  at 
what  was  then  a  somewhat  celebrated  print- 
ing-office, in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  where  he  com- 
menced his  novitiate  in  1796.  He  after- 
wards pursued  his  vocation  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  and  in  1799,  he  came  to  Boston,  a 
youthful,  unknown,  and  unfriended  adven- 
turer. After  some  experience  as  a  journey- 
man printer,  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  New  England  Qalaxy^  a  weekly  jour- 
nal, which,  under  his  auspices,  with  almost 
the  single  aid  of  his  talent  and  industry, 
reached  the  highest  rank,  and  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  secular  journal  of  that 
day,  and  wielded  more  influence  than  any 
similar  journal  has  ever  attained  in  this 
country.  The  OdUay  was  a  terror  to  pre- 
tenders and  mountebanks  of  aU  descrip- 
tions,— ^political,  olericalf  andmisceUaaeous 
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—and  was  also  always  cheering  to  virtue  and 
sobriety,  to  prudence,  honesty,  and  truth. 
The  paper  had  also  the  supplementary  title 
of  Masonic  Magazine,  as  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  an  early  member  of  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity. 

Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged in  other  periodical  publications, 
which,  as  they  and  the  memory  of  them 
have  almost  passed  away,  among  the  multi- 
tude of  such  productions,  it  is  not  necessar)- 
to  mention  here.  One  of  his  earliest  friend. 
was  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  whc 
has  so  recently  passed  from  life  before  him. 
He  was  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  youth- 
ful struggler  for  subsistence  and  fame,  by 
his  introductions  to  eminent  publishers  of 
that  day.  A  more  intimate  friend  (Rev. 
Dr.  Frothingham)  was  his  own  pastor  at 
the  First  Church  in  this  city,  and  was  for 
many  long  years  his  intimate  friend  and  cor- 
respondent. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Buckingham  came  out,  un- 
scathed, from  a  bitter  Ubel  suit,  which  was 
instituted  against  him  by  Rev.  John  N.  Maf- 
fit,  a  Methodist  clergyman  of  much  celebrity 
in  which  trial  the  character  of  the  prosecu- 
tor was  the  principal  point  which  was  before 
the  jury.  ^Die  notoriety  which  this  circum- 
sttmce  added  to  the  fame  and  power  of  the 
editor  of  the  Oalagey,  called  for  the  expres- 
sion of  such  a  man's  opinions  in  a  wider 
field,  and  the  result  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  Daily  Courier,  on  the  1st  of 
March  of  that  year.  He  continued  its 
publication,  with  much  favor  and  success, 
though  not  with  great  profit,  until  1848, 
when,  from  political  reasons,  he  retired  from 
newspaper  publication,  and  finally  left  his 
long-occupied  editorial  chair,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  write  for  various  journals  after 
that  time. 

In  1831,  in  connection  with  his  son,  Ed- 
win, Mr.  Buckingham  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  New  England  Magazine,  a 
monthly  periodical  of  much  literary  ability ; 
but  the  enterprise  was  discontinued  two 
years  afterwards,  as  he  had  no  heart  to  con- 
tinue it  after  the  death  of  his  much-loved 
coadjutor. 

A  man  like  Mr.  Buckingham  was,  of 
course,  a  mark  for  poHdcal  honor  and  cor- 
poration dignity.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
from  Boston  and  from  Cambridge ;  he  was 
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also  a  senator  from  Middlesex  County  for 
two  years.  He  was  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Mechanic  Association 
for  many  years,  and  during  his  presidency, 
the  Massachusetts  Mechanic  Association 
took  up  the  business  of  finishing  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  which  at  that  time  was  only 
a  heap  of  stones  upon  an  open  field.  To  no 
man  more  than  to  Joseph  T.  Buckingham  be- 
longs the  credit  of  raising  and  finishing  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  He  started  the 
idea, — he  had  with  him  such  men  as  Edward 
Everett  and  William  SuUiyan,  with  Robert 
G.  Shaw,  and  other  patriotic  men, — and  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  the  monument  which 
is  now  before  our  eyes. 

In  speaking  of  the  bright  talent  of  the 
friend  who  has  passed  away  from  us,  noth- 


ing has  been  said  of  his  social  and  family 
qualities.  No  better  man  was  eyer  known 
than  Joseph  T.  Buckingham-  was  at  home. 
There  he  was  supreme  in  his  love  and  his 
afiection.  He  was  a  most  indulgent  and 
careful  father.  The  loving  partner  of  bis 
life  passed  away  before  him,  to  his  great 
grief  and  his  manifold  sorrow.  In  his  last 
days  he  looked  only  to  the  future  which  was 
beyond  the  tomb,  in  his  quiet,  composed,  and 
entirely  submissive  manner.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  death  as  a  relief  from  the  burdens  of 
life  through  which  he  had  passed,  as  a  shin- 
ing light  in  his  day.  He  had  no  desire  to 
pass  through  them  again.  Peace  be  upon 
him,  for  he  was  a  man,  who,  take  him  all  in 
all,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 

L  W.F- 


"BooIE:"  WHAT  IS  IT? — Your  corre- 
spondent, Timon,  derives  this  word  from  a  vil- 
lain of  that  name,  who  is  reported  to  have 
pillaged  Sarat  in  1664.  This  material  Bogie 
may  have  alarmed  the  Dutch  merchants  of 
tiiat  place,  although  it  appears  from  the  story 
that  he  avoided  coming  to  log^r-heads  with 
them ;  bat  I  much  qacstion  his  authorship  of  the 
famous  spectrum ,  which  held  our  infant  grand- 
mothers in  fear.  The  reign  of  nursery  terror 
seems  to  have  been  universal :  thus,  it  is  said 
(see  Gibhon),  the  Assyrian  mothers  scared  their 
infants  with  the  name  of  Narses  ;  so  did  the  Syr- 
ians, with  that  of  Richard  of  the  Lion-heart ; 
and  the  Turks,  with  some  version  of  the  name 
of  the  Hungarian  king.  I  expect  that  Lurdane 
was  A  sound  causing  terror  in  its  day;  and  our 
own  Wellington  is  celebrated  in  song,  in  a  sort 
of  Anglo-French  nan>ery-rhyme,  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  print,  as  being  "  tall 
and  strajf^ht  as  Rouen  steeple,"  and  dming  and 
supping,  regularly  of  course,  "  every  morning 
and  at  night,"  upon  the  never-failing  supply  of 
"  naughty  people."  (A  version  of  this  little 
ode,  of  three  or  four  stanzas,  would  be  a  pretty 
addition  to  the  Arundtnes   Cami.) 

To  apply  this  to  Bogies  whom  I  can  hardly 
conceive  to  have  appeared  in  England,  from  the 
Dutch,  only  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  no- 
tion of  terror  conveyed  in  it  points  to  Boh ;  who 
(as  Warton  tells  us.  Diss.  i.  p.  xxviii.)  was  the 
fiercest  of  the  Gothic  generals,  and  son  of  Odin 
to  boot,  whoso  name  was  enough  to  spread  a 
panic  among  his  enemies.  Then,  pas^siog  on- 
wards, we  have  the  Russian  word  bong  {=-angel, 
or  saint) ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  find 


^mgs*  in  the  company  of  "eoblins,  fairies 
nightmares,  urchins,  and  elves  (see  Brand's 
Pop.  AfUiq.,  '*  Robin  Goodfellow,  alias  Pncke, 
alias  Hobgoblin  ")  ;and  also  used  for  iemr  in 
the  version  of  Psalm  xci.  5.,  in  Mathewes' 
Bible. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  Bogie  has  been 

received,  among  other  vernacular  legacies,  from 

our  northern  ancestors,— derived  from  old  BoA, 

through  tlie  Scandinavian  boha^ — and  is  neither 

'  more  nor  less  than  ghost ;  and  that  this  is  also 

<  the  origin  of  tfie  name  of  the   strange  sect  of 

;  Mystics,  or  Spiritualists,  in  the  tenth  century, 

I  who  were  styled  in  the  Slavonian  district,  Bog- 

\  omiles. — Notes  and  Queries. 


Oveiporroteruui. — When  Coleridge  awoke  from 
his  dream  of  *'  Christabel,"  he  transcribed  it  me^ 
ntoriter  et  in  extenso :  rarely  has  the  extravagant 
and  erring  spirit  hied  back  to  its  confine  with 
so  precious  an  acquirement.  Was  Coleridge  its 
author  ?    If  not,  who  was  ? 

One  night,  I  sat  out  the  presentation  of  a 
drama:  all  whereof  has  escaped  my  memory, 
save  the  general  impression  of  its  excellence  and 
the  remembrance  of  four  especial  lines.  I  awoke 
repeating  them : — 

"  The  morning  now,  like  to  some  potent  lord 
Making  himself  a  king  above  his  peers. 
Puts  off  her  meaner  coronet  of  stars. 
And  takes  the  sun  for  her  bright  diadem." 

Claiming  none  of  their  praise  to  myself,  I  wish 
to  record  them  in  "N.  and  Q."— A'oles  and 
Queries. 

*  Richardson  gives  bmg,  bugbear,  bugttbo;  bat 
not  Bogie, 
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A    PATRIOTIC    HYMN. MEMORY, 


A  NEW  SONG   OF  THE  SHIRT. 

BY  ▲  LADT. 

To  the  quiet  nooks  of  home, 

To  the  public  halls  so  wide  — 
The  women  of  Boston  hurrying  come 

And  sit  down  side  by  side ; 
To  fight  for  their  native  land, 

With  womanly  weapons  girt. 
For  dagger,  a  needle  —  scissors  for  brand. 

While  they  sing  the  song  of  the  shirt. 

O  women  with  sons  so  dear, 

O  tender,  loving  wives, 
It  is  not  money  you  work  for  now, 

But  the  saving  of  precious  lives. 
'Tis  i-oused  for  the  battle  we  feel, — 

Oh,  for  a  thousand  experts, 
Armed  with  tiny  darts  of  steel, 

To  conquer  thousands  of  shirts ! 

Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch 

Under  the  sheltering  roof. 
Come  to  the  rescue  —  poor  and  rich. 

Nor  stay  from  the  work  aloof. 
To  the  men  who  are  shedding  their  blood — 

To  the  brave,  devoted  band  — 
Whose  action  is  honor,  whose  cause  is  good. 

We  pledge  our  strong  right  hand. 

Work  —  work  —  work, 

With  eamest  heart  and  soul — 
Work  —  work  —  work 

To  keep  the  Union  whole. 
And  'tis,  oh,  for  the  land  of  the  brave. 

Where  treason  nor  cowardice  lurk, 
Where  there's  all  to  lose  or  all  to  save, 

That  we're  doing  this  Christian  work. 

Brothers  are  fighting  abroad, 

Sisters  will  help  tliem  here. 
Husbands  and  wives  with  one  accord 

Serving  the  cause  so  dear. 
Stand  by  our  colors  to-day  — 

Keep  to  the  Union  true — 
Under  our  flag,  while  yet  we  may 

Hurrah  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

— Dranscripi, 


rO  THE  MEN  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  WEST. 

BT  R.  H.  STODDARD. 

BIbk  of  the  North  and  West, 

Wake  in  your  might. 
Prepare,  as  the  rebels  have  done, 

For  the  fight ; 
You  cannot  shrink  from  the  test, 
Rise !  men  of  tlio  North  and  West  I 

They  have  torn  down  your  banner  of  stars ; 

They  have  trampled  the  laws  ; 
They  have  stifled  the  freedom  they  hate. 

For  no  cause ! 
Do  you  love  it,  or  slavery,  best  1 
Speak  !  men  of  the  North  and  West ! 

They  strike  at  the  life  of  the  State  — 

Shall  the  murder  be  done  1 
They  cry,  "  Wo  are  two  !  "    And  you  1 

*'WfiareoneI" 
You  must  meet  them,  then,  breast  to  breast, 
On !  men  of  the  North  and  West  1 


Not  with  words  —  they  laugh  them  to  scorn , 

And  tears  they  despise  — 
But  with  swords  in  your  hands,  and  death 

In  your  eyes  I 
Strike  home !  leave  to  God  all  the  rest 
Strike  !  men  of  the  North  and  West  1 

— jyanscript. 


A  PATRIOTIC  HYMN. 


The  choir  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church,  in  New  York,  wishing  to  sing  the 
Marseillaise,  called  upon  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Thompson,  to  prepare  a  patriotic  hymn.  The 
following  attempt  to  adjust  inflexible  English 
syllables  to  the  tortuous  notes  of  the  French  Air 
of  Liberty,  was  the  response.  The  hymn,  such 
as  it  is,  was  sung  with  good  effect  at  the  Taber- 
nacle on  sabbath  evening,  21  April, — the  vast 
audience  joining  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the 
chorus : — 

Arise  !  arise !  ye  sons  of  patriot  sires  ! 
A  Nation  calls  !  and  Heaven  speed  yoar  way. 

Now  Freedom  lights  anew  her  waning  fires. 
And  spreads  her  banner  to  the  day. 
And  spreads  her  banner  to  the  day. 

While  to  His  throne  our  hearts  are  swelling. 
Freedom  and  law  and  truth  and  right, 
May  God  defend  by  his  own  might, 

By  His  right  arm  the  treason  quelling ! 

Ye  loyal  sons  and  true, 

Sons  of  the  brave  and  free, 
Join  hearts,  join  hands,  to  strike  anew 

For  God  and  Liberty. 

With  faith  your  all  to  him  confiding 
Who  crowned  with  victory  your  fathers'  haiid« 

With  courage  in  his  strength  abiding, 
Go  forth  in  Freedom's  sacred  band. 
Go  forth  to  save  our  native  land.  ^ 

Defend  from  faction's  wild  commotion 
Our  homes,  our  laws,  our  schools,  and  spiret, 
The  names  and  graves  of  patriot  sires. 

Till  freedom  reigns  to  farthest  ocean. 

Ye  loyal  sons  and  true, 

Sons  of  the  brave  and  free, 
Join  hearts,  join  hands,  to  strike  anew 

For  God  and  Liberty. 

— TroMcript, 

MEMORY. 

I  THINK  of  thee  when  through  the  groTO, 
The  nightingales  their  notes  of  love 
Pour  forth  in  harmony. 

When  dost  though  think  of  mol 

I  think  of  thee  when  twilight  gleaming 
Bv  crystal  founts  I  wander  dreaming. 
'  Where  dost  thou  think  of  me  1 

I  think  of  thee  with  wishes  glowing 
With  timid  fears  with  hot  tears  flowing. 
How  dost  thou  think  of  me  % 

Oh  !  think  of  me,  until  wo  meet. 
In  some  glad  star  in  union  sweet, 
Alas,  nor  time  nor  place  may  be, 
When  I  think  not  of  thee. 

M.  T.£. 


THE   MANSE   OF   MASTLANO. 
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From  Tbe  Saturday  Reviow. 
THE  MANSE  OF  MASTLAND.* 
New  scenes  from  clerical  life  are  here  laid 
open  to  the  curious,  and  sketches  both  seri- 
ous and  humorous  are  drawn  by  the  pen  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Established 
Church.  The  title  of  the  work  before  us 
may  suggest  to  many  persons  that  it  is  a 
noyei;  but  it  is  simply  a  reminiscence  of 
parochial  experience  in  a  village  near  the 
Meuse,  and  contains  photographic  views  of 
rural  life  in  the  Netherlands  without  ficti- 
.  tious  coloring.  To  Mr.  Keightly  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  translation  from  the  Dutch. 
By  chance  he  saw  the  original  in  an  old 
book-shop ;  the  title  and  its  being  a  recent 
third  edition,  induced  him  to  buy  and  read 
it;  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  he 
considered  it  worthy  of  being  translated. 
He  adds : — 

"Not  wishing,  however,  to  rely  on  my 
own  judgment  alone,  and  happeninp^  to  be 
then  in  correspondence  with  the  bishop  of 
St.  David's  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage and  literature,  I  begged  of  him  to 
read  the  work.  He  did  so,  and  wrote  to  me 
as  follows : — 

"  *  I  have  finished  the  Pastorij  te  Mast- 
land,  and  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
the  loan  of  ft.  It  has  to  me  more  than  jus- 
tified your  commendation.  There  is  a  Rood 
deal  of  quiet  humor  and  pathos,  and  pleas- 
ant glimpses  of  the  buUen  leoen  ("  rural 
life  ''J  not  easily  to  be  gained  in  the  country 
itseli  by  an^  but  the  native.  To  me^  how- 
ever, its  chief  interest  consists  in  the  view 
which  it  gives  of  the  working  of  the  Dutch 
Established  Church,  and  of  its  stronff  and 
weak  points.  In  this  respect  I  have  found 
it  hiff hly  instructive  and  suggestive.  I  really 
think  it  likely  that  it  would  be  attractive  to 
a  large  class  of  readers,  particularly  such  as 
take  an  interest  in  clencal  matters.  How 
very  little  is  known  in  England  of  Dutch 
literature;  which  nevertheless  is  perhaps 
more  congenial  to  our  taste  than  either  the 
German  or  the  French.' " 

From  the  dialect  of  the  peasantry,  the 
colloquial  style,  and  the  familiar  tone  of  the 
Manse  of  Maatland,  there  must  have  been 
considerable  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  by 
Mr.  Kcigbtlcy,  who  admits  that  he  is  not  so 
familiar  with  the  Dutch  as  with  the  German 

•  The  Manse  of  Ma$lland,  Sketcbefi,  Serious 
and  Humoroim,  frum  tbo  Lifo  of  a  Vi  lingo  Fits  tor 
in  the  Netlicrl«n<l«.  Tmn»late<l  from  the  Dutcli, 
by  Thomas  Kei^ljtloy,  Author  of  '*  Fairy  Mythol- 
ogy," etc.    London  :*  Bell  and  Daldy.    1860. 


and  other  languages.  It  may  be  that  a 
point  here  and  there  has  been,  as  it  were, 
blunted,  if  not  destroyed,  by  translation. 
Idioms  and  proverbs  are  hard  to  render,  for 
even  when  perhaps  there  are  equivalent 
words  to  express  the  literal  meaning,  the 
humor  or  spirit  is  untranslatable.  Mr. 
Keightley  has  appealed  to  Dutch  authorities 
for  explanations  of  the  most  obscure  pas- 
sages, and  therefore  we  can  fairly  assume 
that  his  is  a  good  version  of  the  original. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  the  unexcit- 
ing must  be  dull,  and  a  Dutch  pastor's  exist- 
ence as  monotonous  as  his  dykes.  As  it 
has  been  said,  the  expression  "  seeing  life^ 
is  always  understood  to  mean  a  familiarity 
with  scenes  of  vice  and  excitement,  but,  as 
a  vast  majority  of  mankind  have  little  to 
do  with  either,  it  follows  that  those  who  see 
such  life  only  glean  their  experience  of  one 
phase  of  existence.  Books  like  this  Dutch 
volume  lead  one  to  think  of  lives  which  pass 
away,  and  may  be  compared  to  days  when 
the  sky  is  of  one  even  tone,  luminous 
enough,  but  without  brilliant  sunshine  or 
lowering  clouds. 

The  circle  in  which  the  village  clergyman 
moves  is  narrow  indeed,  with  few  social  ad- 
vantages, for  his  means  do  not  allow  of  much 
intercourse  with  the  world  beyond.  He  is 
often  the  centre  of  intellectual  light,  which 
grows  feebler  when  stimulating  contact  with 
equals  is  unusual  and  books  are  rare.  With 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  these  disadvantages 
our  author  forbids  the  public  to  look  with 
compassion  on  lives  hidden  in  country  ob- 
scurity. People  weigh,  says  he,  our  posi- 
tion in  golden  scales,  and  in  them  it  proves 
of  little  value.  "  It  is  no  doubt  a  certain  in- 
come,*' says  the  trader,  *'  but  it's  a  scanty 
one  indeed."  And  whenever  the  minister 
comes  from  his  remote  residence  into  the 
town,  then  his  coat  is  rather  threadbare,  his 
hat  out  of  the  fashion,  and  his  children  gape 
and  stare  all  about  them,  as  if  they  had 
never  known  before  that  the  world  was  so 
large.  Some  look  on  with  pity,  but  others 
make  a  jest  of  him,  and  deem  him  nothing 
better  than  a  peasant  in  a  black  coat.  As 
the  writer,  however,  insists,  there  are  no 
more  important  professions  than  his,  and, 
unknown  to  the  busy  or  reading  world,  the 
village  pastor  can,  by  his  quiet,  undisturbed, 
continuous  exertion,  exercise  a  great  and  a 
lasting  influence  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
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population,  and  precisely  over  that  part  of 
it  which  ia  the  firmest  support  of  real  pros- 
perity, nationality,  and  morals.  His  ohjects 
are  really  as  great  as  the  part  he  plays  on 
the  world's  stage  looks  small,  and  the  author 
would  enable  the  impartial  reader  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  little  circle  in  which 
he  moves — not  with  an  ideal  representation 
of  his  mode  of  life,  but  with  a  simple  de- 
scription of  it.  To  this  purpose  he  faith- 
fully adheres.  He  introduces  himself  in  his 
study,  where,  on  a  Monday  morning,  he  is 
indulging  after  his  day  of  work  in  a  well- 
earned  holiday.  He  rises  with  the  delight- 
ful feeling  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  make 
any  exertion : — 

**  In  the  full  consciousness  of  my  comfort 
I  lay  an  extra  half-hour  peeping  through  the 
bed-curtains,  and  amused  myself  with  the 
industry  of  my  wife,  whose  day  of  rest  was 
already  over,  while  mine  was  but  iust  begin- 
ning. So  I  fell  again  into  a  slumber,  in  that 
pleasant  state  of  dreaminess  in  which  we  enjoy 
the  repose  of  the  sleeping,  and  yet  have  not 
altogether  lost  the  consciousness  of  the  wak- 
ing, man,  when  I  heard  the  well-known  voice 
saying,  <  Come,  WiUiam,  it's  now  high  time. 
Breakfast  has  been  waiting  for  you  ever  so 
long !  * 

"  After  breakfast  I  went  out  to  take  a  view 
of  my  hotbeds ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  couple 
of  old  frames,  which,  after  three  years'  am- 
ple deliberation,  had  been  taken  bv  the  rul- 
ing elders  out  of  the  front  gable  of  the  manse, 
and  then,  after  three  monthly  meetings,  had 
been  cobbled  up  with  old  planks  into  the 
form  of  hotbed  frames.  I  raised  up  one 
frame,  and  I  was  much  gratified  at  the  pros- 
pect of  eating  our  first  salad  in  about  a  fort- 
night; then  the  other  also;  but  oh!  the 
mole  has  not  been  caught  yet.  He  had  gone 
through  the  whole  place  once  more,  and  in 
one  night  raised  with  his  back  and  turned 
over  the  harvest  of  a  month,  and  the  only 
spot  he  had  not  visited  was  where  the  trap 
was.  I  then  returned  to  the  house,  to  com- 
municate the  doleful  intelligence  to  my  wife ; 
and  after  mature  consultation  on  what  was 
to  be  done  in  this  business,  I  went  up-stairs 
to  the  garret  to  make  an  inspection  of  my 
apples  ;  it  looks  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of 
having  lasted  so  long,  now  that  the  sun  of 
spring  was  shining  so  pleasantlv,  so  they 
were  making  all  the  haste  they  could  to  decay. 
Then  I  went  down  into  the  cellar,  to  make 
them  tap  a  kilderkin  of  beer,  and  so  ram- 
bled through  all  the  rooms  in  my  house  ex- 
cept the  best  room,  which  was  my  Cornelia's 
own  sanciujn ;  and  now  I  am  sitting  here 
mending  pens,  and  putting  books  out  of  the 
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waj,  and  beginning  a  letter,  which  I  do  not 
finish,  and  from  time  to  time  taking'  a  look 
at  the  boughs  of  the  fruit-trees,  from  which 
the  melted  snow  is  trickling,  like  tears  shed 
by  winter  at  taking  leave. 

**  Then  I  hear  a  cautious  knocking  at  my 
room-door;  but  as  it  is  Monday  morning, 
it  is  opened  at  once,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  It  is  my  Keetye,  with  the  dear  lit- 
tle Mina  in  her  arms." 

He  admits  his  wife  into  his  confidence, 
and  reads  a  plan  which  he  has  drawn  up  to 
be  shown  by  a  friend  to  a  bookseller.     He 
says  that  the  form  in  which  he  intends  to 
put  his  notes  is  that  which  he  imagines  will 
be  most  acceptable.    Published  letters  be- 
long to  the  eighteenth  century.    "  O  ur  tim  es 
have  been  surfeited  with  essays."    He  hopes 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  public, 
as  he  cannot  expect  it  to  adapt  itself  to  him ; 
and  a  work  should  not  only  be  good,  but  it 
should  be  read.    The  conclusion    is  that 
"  light  sketches  just  suit  the  minds  of  most 
readers,  who  do  not  like  any  great  effort, 
and  are  quite  content  with  reading  the  half, 
provided  they  are  not  required  to  remember 
any  part  of  it."    From  his  induction  at  Mast- 
land  to  his  <*  call "  to  a  more  extended  £eJd 
of  labor,  we  live  with  the  pastot,  and  in  one 
volume   share  the  experience  of  Us  fiv« 
years'  duty,  comprehending  its  pleasures 
without  feeling  the  fatigue  and  disappoint- 
ment which  are  inseparable  from  all  high 
effort.    The  candor  with  which  the  writer 
admits  us  into  his  feelings,  experience,  as- 
pirations, and  failures  is  only  exceeded  by 
his  manly  reticence.    At  the  end  of  five 
years,  he  says,  he  is  little  more  than  a  nov- 
ice ;  and  to  a  fellow-student  he  ingenuously 
confesses,  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  full 
of  observations  and  opinions ;  and  I   am 
longing,  like  every  one  else— -especially  like 
one  whose  knowledge  is  new — to  hang  them 
out  to  air." 

After  the  forty  years'  service  of  their  de- 
ceased Dominie,  the  Kirk-session  had  to 
give  their  first  call ;  and  they  gave  it  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  responded 
to  by  the  ideal  perfection  which  each  had 
created  in  his  own  mind.  Accordingly, 
"half  a  dozen  probationers  exhibited  their 
gifts  in  the  pulpit  of  Mastland,"  subject  to 
the  usual  frivolous  criticisms  made  by  an 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  congregation.  The 
result  was  favorable  to  our  author,  though, 
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he  heard  the  poTrerful  and  affecting  Ber- 
mon  of  his  most  formidable  rival,  he  gave 
up  aU  expectation ;  so  he  was  the  more  as- 
tonished when  a  vote  of  one  of  the  deacons 
determined   the    matter   in  these  words: 
**  Listen  to  me,  gentlemen,  when  I  was  go- 
ing round  with  the  poor-bag,  I  looked  up 
now  and  then,  but  mind  me,  it  was  not 
to  be  borne  to  see  those  spectacles  of  his ! 
It  is  true  he  kept  them  off  in  general ;  but, 
mark  what  I  say,  it  will  be  another  guess 
matter,  if  once  he  gets  the  place ;  and  it  is 
not  wise  of  us  to  take  a  man  that  is  half 
blind,  when  we  can  get  plenty  of  those  who 
can  see  well."    The  congregation  fully  en- 
tered into  this  enlightened  reasoning,  and 
chose  the  man  without  spectacles.     Upon 
the  strength  of  his  appointment  our  au^or 
gets  married,  and  brings  his  wife  in  May  to 
Mastland,  where  they  are  received  with  many 
demonstrations  and  ceremonies  that  seem 
strange  to  us.    They  make  their  entry,  driv- 
ing through  the  beadle-guarded  street,  which 
has  been  strewn  with  branches  of  palm  and 
flowers.    A  dozen  young  girls  were  in  wait- 
ing at  the  raiUng  of  the  Manse,  which  was 
itself  adorned  with   green  boughs.     The 
young  peasants,  ready  to  salute,  formed  a 
guard  o& honor;  and  Balyon,  the  school- 
master, "wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  read  his 
verses  over  again,  in  which  from  time  to 
time  he  amended  a  word  or  so  with  a  black- 
lead  pencil."    They  were  received  by  the 
authorities,  and  welcomed  by  cheers  from 
all  the  villagers  who  turned  out  for  the  oc- 
casion.    The  following  Sunday  the  new- 
comer was  ordained  and  inducted.     The 
former  ceremony  he  describes  in  words  of 
real  emotion  and  reverence.    It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Dutch  Church  to  repeat  the  Or- 
dination Service  at  each  induction ;  and  the 
writer,  rationally  objecting  to  the  practice, 
asksi  "Is  the  first  oonseeration  lostP    Are 
the  promises  of  life  forgotten  P    Does  not 
the  minister  bring  with  him  the  testimony 
of  a  parish  P    And  is  he  lik^y  to  keep  his 
second  Yes,  if  he  was  not  fflithful  to  his 
first  P"    The  crowding  and  bustling  about 
at  the  Manse  did  not,  as  we  might  imagine, 
harmoniae  with  his  feelings;  but  such  are 
the  festive  customs  of  the  Netherlanders 
that  the  clergyman's  wife  was  just  as  much 
perplexed  about  the  hams  and  ribs  of  beef 
as  her  husband  was  about  hia  induction  dia- 


course.  Brother  clergymen,  with  a  whole 
train  of  woman  and  children,  and  mounted 
elders,  college  friends,  relations,  and  ac- 
quaintance, "  all  pour  in  and  out,  so  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  shut  the  door  or  to 
latch  the  outer  gate."  The  womankind  com- 
pliment the  bride,  and  then  repair  to  the 
rooms  appointed  for  them,  the  men  follow- 
ing their  example.  They  smoke,  and  after- 
wards there  is  a  general  onslaught  on  the 
ham  and  ribs  of  beef.  After  the  afternoon 
service,  they  drink  tea,  and  then  the  party 
breaks  up,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  village 
authorities  and  their  wives,  who  remain  till 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  burgomaster,  with  an 
expressive  look,  knocks  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe ;  at  which  signal  the  company  de- 
part, leaving  the  Dominie  and  his  wife  in 
peaceful  possession  of  the  Manse  of  Mast- 
land. 

We  are  taken  in  turn  to  visit  the  village 
magnates.  First,  to  the  burgomaster,  who 
lives  in  a  house  half-homestead,  half-town- 
house,  colored  glaring  yellow  and  strong 
green,  with  a  garden  close  by,  with  box- 
hedges,  tulips  and  marigolds  growing  in  an 
English  grass-plot.  At  the  back,  a  bam 
with  tarred  sides,  pointed,  reed-covered 
roof,  and  small  attic  windows,  together  with 
a  cheese-cellar,  gives  a  rustic  air  in  spite  of 
the  gentility  of  having  a  hall-door  with  mar- 
ble steps,  windows  with  Venetian  bUnds,  and 
a  handsome  brass  belL  The  hall-door  is 
opened  with  difficulty,  as  neighbors  go  in 
and  out  at  the  back.  The  parlor-blinds  are 
equally  unmanageable  from  disuse.  The 
clergyman  is  introduced  to  Madame  Van 
der  Zanden  by  her  husband,  and  then  the 
ruddy  and  corpulent  burgomaster  smokes 
and  drinks^  coffee  with  his  visitor;  and  a 
dialogue  on  the  origin  of  Mastland  and  other 
local  subjects  ensued,  which  was  resumed, 
or  rather  repeated,  whenever  they  met.  The 
school  comes  next,  with  the  old  master,  who 
'*  swayed  his  sceptre  over  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  bowed  low  before  every  minister 
that  came  in."  His  hair  had  grown  gray 
and  his  hand  stiff,  while  he  is  forever  teach- 
ing the  first  fragmentary  elements  of  knowl- 
edge to  little  peasants.  To  his  principles 
the  pastor  could  not  object,  as  he  piously  be- 
lieved all  that  his  predecessors  had  taught, 
and,  by  anticipation,  all  that  he  should  be 
taught  in  fbture.  Then  a  new  doctor,  with 
a  French  name,  was  established  in  the  vil- 
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lage.  "  His  education,  general  knowledge, 
reading,  and  manners  distinguished  him 
completely  from  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
the  village ;  so  that  they  were  almost  obliged 
to  fall  sick  in  order  to  have  some  point  of 
contact  with  him."  Du  Meaux  was  a  su- 
perficial free-thinker;  and  although  they 
were  on  intimate  terms,  the  writer  acknowl- 
edges that  he  did  not  convert  his  friend; 
and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was, 
that  when  any  one  is  resolved  not  to  be  con- 
vinced, argument  is  injurious,  and  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  excite  ideas  in  the  sceptic's  mind 
"  by  means  of  which  he  may  either  convert 
himself  or  God  may  convert  him— in  my 
opinion,  a  matter  of  no  great  difference." 
That  at  last  he  succeeded  in  raising  doubts 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  opponent's  opinions 
was  a  sufficient  triumph,  and  he  never 
sought  a  confession. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Bentenaer, 
which  Mr.  Kcightley  translates  rentier^  as 
there  is  no  synonymous  term  to  indicate  a 
man  living  on  his  property,  be  it  large  or 
small.  The  rentier  is  a  person  of  conse- 
quence ;  yet  the  class  seems  to  be  unpopular 
in  Holland,  as  there  is  an  antipathy  to  idlers 
in  trading  towns.  "  There  any  one  is  a  ren- 
tier who  runs  against  you  while  you  are 
busily  employed."  So  the  rentier  preTers  a 
cheap  and  retired  village  or  miniature  town, 
where  he  can  get  a  position  without  spend- 
ing too  much  of  his  substance.  The  clergy- 
man's relations  with  the  various  members 
of  his  congregation,  and  the  petty  usages  of 
the  place,  are  all  narrated  by  our  candid 
Dutch  author.  The  inhabitants  of  Mast- 
land  might  find  their  counterparts  in  a  re- 
mote English  village ;  but  we  imagine  there 
is  greater  dulness  of  comprehension  amongst 
Dutch  rustics,  for  they  deeply  resent  a  sa- 
tirical remark,  and,  being  too  slow  to  make 
a  repartee,  they  are  equally  slow  in  forget- 
ting a  jest. 

To  those  interested  in  the  working  of  a 
parish,  the  chapters  on  catechizing,  visiting 
from  house  to  house,  receiving  members, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  will  be  edifying, 
and  also  instructive  to  the  uninitiated  in  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  Holland  and  Scot- 
land, where  each  parish  has  its  deliberative 
and  executive  body.  The  *' affairs  of  the 
poor"  were  most  burdensome  to  the  pastor, 
for,  says  he,  in  large  parishes  there  arie  per- 
sons appointed  to  relieve  the  destitute,  but 
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in  a  village  the  management  of  the  poor  is 
altogether  a  matter  belonging  to  the  Kirk.- 
session ;  and  although  the  deacons  are    tlie 
acting  power,  in  matters  of  the  session  the 
minister  is  every  thing — ^the  man  who   ad- 
vises and  projects,  the  man  who  carries  on 
correspondence,  and  sets  entangled  matters 
right,  and,  in  fine,  the  man  on  whom  is  laid 
the  blame  of  every  thing.    Thus  on  us,  he 
says,  weigh  all  the  annoyances  of  the  poor, 
while  the  members  of  the  session  say,  tran- 
quil  as  death,  ''The  Dominie  has  to  pro- 
vide for  that;  my  time  is  up  New  Year's 
day."    The  writer  is  not  in  the  least  bigoted 
to  religious  forms,  and  the  practice  of  visit- 
ing every  house  with  an  elder,  and  inviting' 
Church  members  to  the  sacrament,  seemed 
to  him  at  first  worse  than  useless ;  but  hav- 
ing experience  of  its  working,  he  now  sees 
the  advantage  of  a  system   that  seemed 
merely  a  repugnant  ceremony  and  waste  of 
time.    If  faithfully  carried  out,  he  considers 
that  such  formal  visiting  facilitates  inter- 
course, gives  a  right  of  access  to  all,  and 
acquaintance  with  every  one  whom  he  ought 
to  instruct. 

What  the  preacher  has  to  say  on  sermons 
deserves  particular  attention.  At  Mastlaod 
he  found  himself  prepared  with  %  predons 
collection  of  sermons,  the  result  of  mucb 
hard  study  in  theology,  and  a  number  of 
very  perfect  and  lifeless  outlines,  fruits  of  a 
severe  composition  course.  He  describes, 
not  without  a  touch  of  humor,  the  infinite 
labor  he  expended  during  the  first  year  on 
discourses  which,  when  committed  to  mem- 
ory, were  delivered  with  effort,  though  he 
had  been  an  active  member  of  a  debating 
society,  and  had  always  learned  to  move  his 
eyes  and  hands  skilfully,  and  should  have 
learned  to  do  the  same  with  his  feet  if  the 
pulpit  had  not  been  dosed  in  at  the  bottom. 
The  sermon  was  correct  in  form,  yet  the  in- 
troduction fell  unheeded.  The  demonstra- 
tive part  sent  almost  every  one  to  their 
sleeping  comers,  though  the  schoolmaster 
supplied  all  the  ruling  elders — a  front  row 
of  women—with  8na£  The  word  "  appli- 
cation" aroused  the  dozing  congregation, 
who  stood  up  and  saluted  one  another  in  odd 
country  form,  and  listened  with  eyes  and  ears 
to  the  minister.  After  a  long  and  disheart- 
ening probation,  the  Dominie  gave  up  his 
theological  disquisitions  as  a  mistake,  feel- 
ing quite  certain  "  that  if  we  must  first  make 
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OUT  hearers  good  theologians  in  order  to 
make  them  good  Christians,  our  hlessed 
heaven  "will  be  wonderfully  empty."  The 
final  success  of  the  preacher  was  owing,  not 
to  his  appeals  to  the  sluggish  intellect  of  his 
hearers,  but  to  their  consciences  and  heart, 
''from  which  several  by-paths  lead  to  the 
hrain."  He  gives  his  opinion  that  the 
Church  wants  a  regular  transition  from  the- 
ory to  practice,  which  cannot  be  obtained  at 
a  university,  where  colleges  make  divines 
but  not  ministers.  In  Mastland,  many  illu- 
sions have  been  destroyed,  but  the  minister 
BtUl  holds  to  his  faith  in  the  higher  qualities 
and  aspirations  of  human  nature,  and  he 
sees  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher 
and  a  philanthropist,  who  has  arrived  through 
experience  at  certain  conclusions  :-^ 

"  With  regard  to  the  notions  and  morals 
of  the  poor,  perhaps  they  are  rather  better 
than  worse  than  we  are,  but  every  thing  has 
with  them  a  ruder,  more  animal  form.  That 
way  of  thinking  which  we  call  great  and  no- 
ble is  rare  among  them.  They  cannot  even 
conceive  it ;  it  appears  to  them  as  extrava- 
gant and  foolish  as  the  sentimental  and  fran- 
tic does  to  us,  which  yet  often  originates  in 
a  good  principle.  Their  religion,  in  like 
manner,  is  of  a  rugged  nature ;  their  faith 
is  strong,  but  not  pare;  they  may  some- 
times forget  it,  but  they  rarely  desert  it 
The  poor  man  is  but  half  a  Protestant ;  he 
has  neither  time,  nor  inclination,  nor  knowl- 
edge, for  free  inquiry,  and  he  cannot  raise 
himself  above  partv  prejudices.  His  natu- 
ral feeling  governs  nim  therefore  in  religion, 
the  voice  of  his  conscience,  the  traditional 
notions  of  his  forefathers,  which  you  con- 
stantly hear  repeated  by  lum  without  alter- 
ation, and  with  that  the  greater  or  less  reli- 
ance on  your  superior  knowledge  and  your 
sagacity,  though  this  last  does  not  counter- 
bsaance  with  him  the  authority  of  the  vener- 
able traditions. 

*'  In  his  way  of  living  the  poor  man  is 
nearer  to  the  state  of  nature ;  not  as  imag- 
ination conceives  it,  but  as  we  may  observe 
it  in  children  as  well  as  among  rude  tribes. 
His  passions  are  stronff,  and  self-restraint  is 
a  stranger  to  him.  He  is  ^ven  to  uproari- 
ous laughter  and  wild  dehght.  He  names 
himself  first,  and  boasts  of  nis  own  talents 
and  virtues ;  mock-humility  is  therefore  ut- 
tvly  unknown  to  him*    The  virtaa  which  is  I 
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the  least  to  be  met  with  in  him  is  the  love 
of  truth.  As  all  tribes  of  savages  are  de- 
ceitful, so  also  is  the  poor  man.  The  self- 
immolation  demanded  by  truth  is  too  great 
for  him  ;  for  him  the  union  of  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  dove  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent is  too  elevated.  Still  he  does  not  lie 
and  deceive  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
thing  only,  but  for  his  own  advantage.  If 
then  you  are  rich,  he  will  bless  you,  out  at 
the  same  time  he  will  impose  on  you  with 
the  most  innocent  face  and  the  deepest  cun- 
ning. If  you  are  his  landlord,  master,  or 
employer,  ne  carries  on  a  covert  war  against 
YOU,  a  tirailleur^s  campaign  of  all  sorts  of 
little  artifices,  just  as  schoolboys  do  against 
the  master." 

Fully  appreciating  the  quiet  joys  and  use- 
fulness of  a  village  pastor's  life,  the  writer 
refused  his  first  ofier  of  promotion ;  but  the 
following  year  he  accepted  "  a  call "  to  a 
large  town,  though  agitated  by  conflicting 
feelings.  Change  might  not  add  to  happi- 
ness, and  he  was  warmly  attached  to  Mast- 
land  and  its  sturdy  inhabitants ;  but  innate 
restlessness,  repressed  ambition,  and  pru- 
dence weighed  heavily  in  the  balance. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  this  l)ook 
without  feeling  a  hearty  liking  for  the  pas- 
tor, who  reveals  himself  with  singular  tua-' 
veUf  and  without  an  attempt  at  idealization. 
The  author  is  anonymous,  but  his  translator 
has  learned  that  his  name  is  Koetsveld,  and 
he  is  a  clergyman  residing  at  the  Hague. 
His  own  countrymen  have,  by  buying  nu- 
merous editions,  appreciated  the  work  of  one 
who  modestly  asserts  that  he  is  neither  nov- 
elist, poet,  nor  paintei^— simply  a  preacher, 
nothing  more.  We  believe  that  his  popu- 
larity will  extend  to  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
for  he  has  wisely  restrained  all  temptation 
to  enlarge  too  much  on  favorite  or  profes- 
sional topics.  The  sketches  of  Tailor  and 
Blacksmith,  Winter  in  the  Country,  and  the 
Visit  from  his  Uncle— a  Rotterdam  tobacco- 
nist—will amuse  fhim  their  originality  and 
humor.  The  Dutch  author  may  be  assured 
that  many  people  will  gladly  endorse  Mr. 
Keightley's  statement  that  the  Pattorii  U 
MoMUand  is  a  good  book,  and  deserving  of 
being  read. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
M.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE. 


^uvres  et  Correapondance  inedites  c^ Alexis 
de  TocqaemUe,  prhcedies  d^une  Notice  par 
Ougtace  de  Beaumont.  2  vols.  Paris,  1861. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide  at 
what  distance  of  time  after  a  great  man's 
death  his  biography  should  be  given  to  the 
world.  If  it  is  put  forth  at  once,  as  interest 
and  affection  would  naturally  dictate,  while 
the  world  is  yet  ringing  with  his  fame,  and 
his  friends  yet  grieving  for  his  loss,  when 
every  one  is  eager  to  know  more  of  a  man 
of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  the  senti- 
ments it  excites  will  be  more  vivid,  and  the 
treatment  it  receives  will  be  more  gentle ;  it 
will  be  read  more  widely,  and  handled  more 
tenderly ;  enmity  will  be  silenced  and  criti- 
cism softened  by  the  recency  and  the  sadness 
of  the  severance.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
much  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  those 
advantages.  If  the  deceased  has  been  a 
statesman,  considerations  of  political  propri- 
ety compel  silence,  or  only  half  disclosures, 
in  reference  to  transactions  which  perhaps 
more  than  most  others  would  throw  light 
upon  bis  character  ;  his  reasons  for  what  he 
did  himself,  and  his  judgments  of  what  was 
done  by  others,  have  often  to  be  suppressed 
out  of  generous  discretion,  or  from  obliga- 
tions of  promised  secrecy :  and  thus  only  a 
mutilated  and  fragmentary  account  of  his 
thoughts  and  deeds  can  be  laid  before  the 
public.  Or  if,  without  being  a  politician, 
he  has  mixed  lai^ly  with  his  fellows,  as 
most  great  men  must  have  done,<— if  he  has 
lived  intimately  with  the  celebrated  and  the 
powerful,  and  poured  out  in  unreserved  cor- 
respondence with  his  friends  his  estimates  of 
the  characters  and  actions  of  those  whom  he 
has  known  and  watched,-— and  if  his  abilities 
and  opportunities  rendered  these  estimates 
of  singular  interest  and  value,— we  are 
doomed  to  a  still  severer  disappointment. 
For  these,  which  are  precisely  the  things  we 
most  desire  to*  learn,  and  for  which  we  should 
most  treasure  his  biography,  are  precisely 
the  things  which  must  be  withheld.  His 
contemporaries  and  atsoeiates,  the  objects 
of  his  free  criticism,  and  it  may  be  of  hia 
severe  judicial  condemnation,«re  still  liv- 
ing ;  their  characters  must  be  spared,  and 
their  feelings  must  be  respected ;  the  work 
must  be  garbled  and  impoverished  by  aster- 
isks and  omissions,  and  all  the  richest  and 


most  piquant  portions  of  it  must  be  post- 
poned to  a  more  distant  day.    If,  in  order 
to  avoid  these  inconvenient  and  enforced 
discretions,  the  publication  of  the  life  be  de- 
layed till  the  generation  to  which  it  belonged 
has  passed  away,  the  necessity  for  suppres- 
sion will  be  escaped,  but  half  the  interest  in 
the  subject  will  have  died  out.    The  man, 
unless  he  belonged  to  the  very  first  order  of 
great  men,  will  have  become  one  of  the  or- 
dinary figures  of  history ;  his  memory  may 
still  be  cherished  by  many,  but  his  name 
will  no  longer  be  in  every  mouth.    The  de- 
lineation of  his  character  may  be  incompa- 
rably more  complete  and  perfect  than  it  could 
have  been  at  an  earlier  period,  but  compar- 
atively few  will  care  to  read  it ;  it  may  be 
infinitely  more  instructive,  but  it  can  never 
be  half  as  interesting,  for  those  who  would 
especially  have  drawn  interest  and  instruct 
tion  from  its  pages  are  gone  where  all  biog- 
raphy is  needless.    If  the  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative were  a  public  man,  his  life  may  still 
Aimish  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of 
his  times ;  if  he  wore  a  great  thinker,  or 
philosopher,  or  discoverer,  the  details  of  his 
mental  formation  and  operations  may  throw 
much  interesting  light  upon  psychology  and 
morals ;  but  if  he  were  only,  or  mainly,  a 
good  man  or  a  social  celebrity,  it  is  oftea 
hard  to  see  why  after  so  many  years  anyao- 
count  of  him  should  be  given  to  the  warM 
at  all. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  doubtful  ques- 
tions which  those  who  contemplate  biogra- 
phy have  to  consider.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  who  would  be  the  fittest  person  to  un- 
dertake the  delineation  of  the  character  and 
the  narration  of  the  career — a  widow,  a  son, 
or  a  brother,  or  a  bosom  friend--or  an  un- 
connected literary  man,  capable  of  full  ap- 
preciation, but  not  disturbed  by  too  rivid 
sympathies.  The  &mily  of  the  deceased 
may  of  course  be  expected  to  know  him  more 
thoroughly  than  any  mere  acquaintance 
could  do ;  they  have  watched  him  more 
closely  and  more  continuously ;  they  alone 
have  seen  him  in  his  most  unbent  and  there- 
fore most  natural,  though  not  perhaps  his 
best,  moments ;  they,  jnore  than  others,  can 
tell  what  he  was  in  those  private  relations 
of  life  which,  usually  but  not  always,  afford 
the  clearest  insight  into  the  ixmer  nature  of 
the  man.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will 
seldom  have  known  him  in  his  younger  days 
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— Ilia  widow  rarely,  his  son  never ;  they  will 
generally  be  withheld  by  reverence  from  any 
iLeen  critical  judgment  of  his  attributes  or 
actions ;  or,  if  not,  their  criticism  will  carry 
"witb  it  a  semblance  of  unseemliness,  and 
tbey  will  scarcely  be  able  to  estimate  rightly 
the  real  space  which  he  filled  in  the  world's 
eye,  the  particular  points  which  the  world 
will  wish  to  hear,  and  the  degree  and  kind 
of  detail  which  it  will  bear.    They  will  be 
apt  to  fall  both  into  indiscriminate  and  exr 
ceasive  eulogy,  and  into  yoluminous  and 
wearisome  minuteness.    A  very  intimate  and 
attached  friend,  especially  if  he  be  not  also 
a  man  of  the  world,  will  be  exposed  to  many 
of  the  same  dangers,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree.   On  the  other  hand,  if  the  materials 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  a  professional 
writer,  well  chosen,  and  really  competent  by 
comprehension  and  just  appreciation  to  treat 
the  subject,  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
give  the  public  what  it  wants  to  know,  and 
will  bestow  that  righteous  and  measured  ad- 
miration which  the  general  judgment  can 
ratify ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  will  never 
satisfy  the  family,  who  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
condemn  him  as  unsympathizing,  critical, 
and  cold. 

Again :  how,  and  on  what  principle,  is  the 
biographer  to  hold  a  fair  balance  between 
what  is  due  to  his  readers  and  what  is  due 
to  his  hero  P  The  real  value  of  a  biography 
consists  in  its  fidelity,  fulness,  and  graphic 
truth ; — ^in  displaying  the  character  in  all  its 
weaknesses  as  in  all  its  strength ;  in  glossing 
over  nothing,  and  painting  nothing  in  false 
colors ;  in  concealing  nothing,  and  distort- 
ing nothing  which  can  render  the  picture 
genuine  as  an  honest  delineation,  or  useful 
as  a  moral  lesson,  or  instructive  as  a  mental 
study.  If,  out  of  regard  to  the  fame  of  the 
deceased,  or  the  feelings  of  his  family,  events 
or  materials  are  suppressed  by  which  ad- 
mirers are  deceived  as  to  their  estimate,  or 
psychologists  misled  in  their  philosophical 
inferences,  integrity  has  been  violated,  and 
mischief  has  been  done.  The  very  facts  con- 
cealed may  be  precisely  those  which  would 
have  explained  the  origin  of  perplexing 
onomalies  in  the  character,  and  have  thrown 
a  luminous  clearness  on  the  dark  places  of 
metaphysic  science.  A  '*  Life  *'  that  is  not 
scrupulously  faithful  is  a  narrative  only — 
not  a  biography,  and  fails  of  its  highest  pur- 
pose as  well  as  of  its  implied  promise.    An 
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analogous  moral  question  relates  to  the  dis- 
cretion which  the  biographer  is  called  upon 
to  exercise  as  to  the  literary  reputation  of 
his  Mend.  Here,  as  in  the  points  first  re- 
ferred to,  he  has  to  discharge  tacit  engage- 
ments to  two  parties,  whose  respective 
claims  he  must  reconcile.  In  determining 
what  remains  he  shall  give  to  the  public,  is 
he  to  consider  first  and  mainly  what  will 
elucidate  the  writer's  character,  or  what  will 
enhance  or  confirm  the  writer's  fame,  or 
what  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  the 
world  ?  Is  he  to  withhold  what  is  eminently 
distinctive,  and  what  would  be  eminently 
impressive  and  instructive,  because  it  had 
not  received  the  last  perfection  which  the 
author,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  care- 
ful to  bestow  upon  it,  and  because  in  com- 
parison with  his  other  writings  it  would 
have  seemed  unfinished  and  undressed, 
pleading  that  his  friend  set  special  store  on 
the  polish  and  form  of  his  productions  ?  In 
a  word,  is  he  to  be  guided  by  the  principles 
which  would  have  actuated  the  writer  him« 
self  while  upon  earth,  or  by  those  purer  and 
more  unselfish  considerations  which  may  be 
presumed  to  animate  him  note  f 

These  various  questions  M.  de  Beaumont, 
in  his  Life  and  Remains  of  Alexia  de  Toe- 
queviUe,  has  had  to  deal  with  and  decide ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  last,  we  think  he 
has  solved  them  rightly.  A  close  and  lov- 
ing intimacy  with  his  friend  for  more  than 
thirty  years ;  association  with  him  both  in 
literary  labors  and  in  public  life ;  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  know  thoroughly  what 
Tocqueville  was  in  domestic  intercourse,  and 
what  he  was  thought  to  be  in  the  world ;  a 
superiority  of  mind  which  qualified  him  fully 
to  comprehend  and  analyze  that  rich  nature, 
combined  with  a  tried  and  proved  afiection 
which  made  it  easy  for  him  to  criticise  and 
judge  without  incurring  the  faintest  suspi- 
cion of  a  cold  or  depreciating  temper — ^ren- 
dered him  unquestionably  the  fittest  person 
that  could  have  been  selected  for  the  task 
he  has  performed  so  well.  The  *<  Notice  " 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  correspondence 
and  unpublished  remains  has  few  faults  ex- 
cept its  brevity.  It  is  simple,  succinct,  and 
clear ;  it  gives  a  sufficient  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  Tocqueville's  somewhat  un- 
eventful life,  with  the  exception  of  his  po- 
litical career,  of  which  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  at  present  to  speak  fully  and  boldly. 
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and  of  which  it  certainly  would  not  answer 
to  speak  timidly  or  obscurely ;  and  it  thor- 
oughly displays,  and  makes  intelligible,  a 
character  of  unusual  beauty,  subtlety,  and  | 
delicacy.  In  this,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  biographer's  single  and  steadfast 
aim,  we  think  he  has  perfectly  succeeded. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  the  "Life" 
without  feeling  that  you  knoto  the  man. 

The  only  ground  on  which  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  join  issue  with  M.  de  Beaumont 
has  reference  to  the  literary  remains  which 
h*e  has  withheld.  We  fully  admit  that  the 
gallery  of  portraits  of  the  public  men  with 
whom  Tocqueville  acted  or  whom  he  closely 
watched,  and  which  we  are  delighted  to  hear 
is  in  a  sufEciently  completed  state  for  event- 
tual  publication,  could  not,  without  inde- 
corum and  unkindness,  be  given  to  the  world 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  more  notable  con- 
temporaries. It  was,  morever,  his  own 
special  injunction  that  the  publication  of 
these  "  Souvenirs "  should  be  delayed  till 
the  passing  generation  should,  like  himself, 
have  gone  to  rest.  We  can  even  understand 
and  respect,  though  inclined  to  regret,  the 
motives  which  are  assigned  for  the  biogra- 
pher's entire  silence  as  to  Tocqueville's 
speeches  and  proceedings  during  the  ten 
years  previous  to  1848,  when  he  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Chamber,  though  some 
of  those  speeches  were  singularly  interest- 
ing, and  all  those  proceedings  did  honor  to 
the  actor.  But  he  usually  opposed,  and 
often  with  earnestness  and  severity,  those 
ministers  who,  as  leaders  of  the  old  consti- 
tutional party,  are  now,  along  with  his  own 
more  immediate  friends,  involved  in  one 
common  proscription  i  and  the  circumstances 
were  inopportune  for  what  would  have  looked 
like  a  posthumous  attack.  It  may  even 
have  been  right  to  suppress  the  memoir 
which  Tocqueville  had  prepared  on  the  In- 
dian Empire,  though  it  must  have  been  full 
of  interest  and  suggestive  value ;  since  the 
author  had  himself  appended  a  note  to  the 
MS.  to  the  effect  that  the  work  would  only 
be  worth  publishing  in  the  event  of  his  be- 
ing able  to  resume  and  terminate  the  need- 
ful researches.  But  we  cannot  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  the  reasoning  which  has  de- 
cided M.  de  Beaumont  to  withhold  from  us 
those  portions  of  the  second  volume  of 
VAncien  Rhgime  et  la  Bholution,  which  he 
himself  describes  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fin- 


ished. He  tells  us  that  the  volume  was 
within  a  few  months  of  its  completion ;  that 
the  order  of  the  chapters  and  the  sequence 
of  the  ideas  was  arranged  from  first  to  last ; 
that  some  chapters  were  not  only  entirely 
written,  but  had  received  the  last  touch  of  the 
master's  hand ;  and  that,  by  collating  those 
materials,  and  adding  here  and  there  a  page 
or  two,  here  and  there  only  a  word  or  tw^o,  a 
volume  might  have  been  legitimately  given 
to  the  public.  He  tells  us  further  that  the 
notes  and  documents  which  were  to  furnish 
Tocqueville's  materials,  all  written  by  his 
own  hand,  are  ''an  immense  arsenal  of 
ideas ; "  that  from  some  of  these  notes  alone 
other  authors  might  draw  the  substance  for 
whole  volumes ;  and  that  some  of  the  pre- 
paratory "  studies  "—such  as  those  on  Tur- 
got,  on  the  states-general,  on  England,  and 
on  some  German  publicists — sont  autant 
cCouvrages  tout  fdits.  Yet  he  has  decided, 
irrevocably  he  says,  that  all  this  vast  intel- 
lectual wealth,  all  this  knowledge  which  the 
prolonged  and  patient  industry  of  his  friend 
had  brought  together,  all  this  treasore- 
chamber  of  political  sagacity,  shall  be  sealed 
to  the  public  now  and  forever ! 

The  reasons  given  for  this  decision  may  be 
satisfactory  to  a  Frenchman,  but  scarcely  to 
an  Englishman.  We  take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  they  would  have  appeared  satisfac- 
tory to  the  philosopher  himself.  All  this 
invaluable  matter,  which  Tocqueville  had 
collected  and  digested  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  world,  the  world  is  to  be  denied  ac- 
cess to; — and  why?  Because  it  would  be 
**  profanation  to  mingle  an  inferior  style  with 
the  product  of  that  glorious  pencil,"  and  in- 
flict upon  the  author  the  responsibility  of 
the  faults  and  feebleness  of  his  editor  and 
continuator.  In  the  first  place,  we  would 
not  have  advised,  and  we  are  suro  M .  de 
Beaumont  would  have  had  far  too  much  skill 
and  taste  to  commit,  the  error  of  such  inter- 
mixture. What  was  fragmentary  we  would 
have  had  given  as  a  fragment,  not  cooked  up 
into  a  finished  article.  Tocqueville  was  so 
precise  a  thinker,  and  so  minute  an  investi* 
gator,  that  his  detached  pmsdes  and  pieces 
justificatives  would  have  had  more  value, 
would  have  been  more  profound  and  sugges- 
tive, than  the  most  maturely  elaborated  pro« 
ductions  of  almost  any  other  man.  We 
should  have  valued  them  as  "  remains,"  and 
should  never  have  fallen  into  the  ungenerous 
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blunder  of  judging  them  as  finished  perform- 
ances. And,  in  the  second  place,  if  we  had 
so  judged  them,  where  would  have  been  the 
barm  ?  Wo  should  have  been  conscious  of 
the  casual  imperfection  while  cherishing  and 
admiring  the  inestimable  jewel.  The  lit- 
erary fame  of  so  unrivalled  a  master  of  style 
as  the  author  of  the  Ancien  Regime  could 
not  have  suffered  in  the  eyes  of  any,  because 
it  was  discovered  that  his  condensed  and 
pregnant  phrases  were  not  the^r^  form  that 
the  thought  had  assumed  in  his  mind.  And 
even  if  it  had  so  suffered  in  the  fancy  of 
some  thoughtless  reader,  we  say,  what  then? 
Is  literary  renown  or  public  usefulness  the 
weightier  consideration?  Is  the  first  and 
paramount  purpose  of  the  statesman  and  the 
philosophic  patriot,  in  handling  these  grave 
matters,  to  enhance  his  own  reputation  for 
genius  and  profundity,  or  to  warn  his  coun- 
trymen, from  the  errors  of  the  past,  of  the 
perils  which  await  them  in  the  future? 
Above  all,  what  was  Tocqueville's  own  es- 
timate of  these  things  ?  M.  de  Beaumont 
says :  "  Tocqueville  ne  comprenait  une  pub- 
lication qu*h  la  condition  cPun  accroiasement 
de  gloire  pour  son  auieur :  il  n'admettait  pas 
qu'on  fit  un  livre  pour  faire  un  livre."  We 
believe  that  in  saying  this  he  has  been  guilty 
of  great  injustice  to  the  high  and  unselfish 
nature  of  his  friend.  No  doubt  Tocqueville 
was  about  the  last  man  to  sit  down  to  write 
a  book  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  book-making, 
though  he  himself  often  tells  us  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  causes  that  goaded  him 
into  literary  activity  was  his  incurable  dis- 
content and  unrest  whenever  he  had  no  great 
object  of  study  and  of  work  on  hand.  No 
doubt,  too,  he  had  too  much  of  the  genuine 
spirit  and  conscience  of  the  artist  to  be  con- 
tent to  turn  out  of  his  studio  any  piece  of 
workmanship  which  fell  below  his  severe 
standard  of  attainable  perfection ;  and  too 
sincere  a  respect  for  his  readers  to  cast  his 
thoughts  before  them  in  any  but  the  most 
becoming  dress  and  the  most  decorous  atti-> 
tude ;  and,  more  than  all,  too  deep  a  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  great  question  he  was 
investigating,  and  the  pregnant  principles  he 
was  laboring  to  elicit  and  enforce,  not  to 
spend  his  utmost  strength  to  clothe  them  in 
the  fittest  words,  and  to  give  them  forth  in 
the  most  digested,  polished,  and  effective 
shape.  A  slovenly  sentence  or  a  slipshod 
thought  was  equally  his  avenion;  id  ipta- 
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reitav  was  his  desire  in  every  page  he  wrote 
—scarcely  ineipoKov  kfiftevai  u^hjv.  At  least 
we  are  sure  that,  though  an  accroissement  de 
gloire  from  each  new  volume  was  far  from  in- 
different to  him,  as  proving  that  he  had  done 
his  work  well,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his 
aim,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  his  actuating 
motive  nor  his  prevailing  and  inspiring 
thought.  He  was  an  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic patriot,  saddened  to  the  very  soul  by 
the  discreditable  present  and  the  gloomy  fu- 
ture of  his  country,  yet  grieving  less  over 
her  degradation  than  over  the  moral  defi- 
ciencies and  faults  to  which  that  degradation 
was  attributable,  and  which,  if  not  cured, 
would  go  far  to  insure  its  hopeless  perma- 
nence ;  he  saw  that  the  roots  of  all  that  he 
deplored  lay  deep  in  the  antecedent  history 
and  in  the  inherent  nature  of  the  people ;  he 
was  bent  upon  penetrating  to  the  very  inner 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Revolution,  the 
causes  to  which  it  owed  both  its  existence 
and  its  special  features,  and  the  enduring 
consequences  it  had  left  behind ;  and  he  was 
sanguine  in  his  hopes  that  in  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  these  things  might  be  dis- 
covered some  guiding  light  by  means  of 
which  what  was  good  in  that  mighty  move- 
ment could  be  maintained  and  made  produc- 
tive, and  what  was  evil  modified  and  con- 
trolled. To  this  great  work  he  resolved  to 
vote  those  dark  years  of  France's  annals 
which  condemned  him,  in  common  with  all 
nobler  and  purer  politicians,  to  retirement ; 
and  how,  then,  can  we  agree  that  any  con- 
tribution towards  its  accomplishment  which 
he  had  prepared  ought  to  be  suppressed 
merely  out  of  deference  to  his  credit  as  a 
consummate  writer  ?  We  cannot  believe 
that  such  considerations  would  have  decided 
him  while  on  earth :  we  are  sure  they  will 
not  infiucnce  him  now. 

However,  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  any  arguments  of  ours  can  now  in- 
fiuence  M.  de  Beaumont  to  reconsider  his 
decision  on  these  points ;  though  our  regret 
is  enhanced  by  the  specimen  he  has  given 
us  to  show  what  the  work  would  have  been 
had  Tocqueville  lived  to  complete  it.  VAor 
eien  Regime  et  la  Revolution  is  in  our  judg- 
ment a  far  maturer  and  profounder  work 
than  the  Dhmocratie  en  Amerique,  deeper  in 
its  insight,  graver  in  its  tone,  soberer,  sim- 
pler and  chaster  in  its  style ;  and  the  two 
chapters  now  published,  which  would  have 
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fonned  part  of  the  second  Yolume  of  the 
BevohUion,  show  an  adTance  eyen  on  the 
first-named  book  in  lacidity  and  in  mastery 
of  grasp.  They  are  entitled  respectively, 
**  Comment  la  R^publique  ^tait  pr^te  k  trou- 
▼er  un  maitre,"  and  *'  Comment  la  nation, 
en  cessant  d'etre  r^publicaine,  £tait  rest^ 
T^Tolutionnaire;*'  and  they  depict,  with  a 
force  and  clearness  which  we  never  saw  ap- 
proached elsewhere,  the  profound  lassitude, 
discouragement,  and  disenchantment  which 
made  the  coup  dPeUU  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire 
so  easy  and  so  welcome. 

We  wish  our  space  would  permit  us  to 
give  an  analysis  of  these  two  admirable 
fragments, —  if,  indeed,  any  thing  so  con- 
densed is  capable  of  analysis.  But  we  can 
only  find  space  for  one  paragraph, — ^the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  chapter : — 

**  Quel^ue  habitu6  que  Ton  doive  £tre  ^la 
mobility  incons^qnente  des  hommes,  il  sem- 
ble  permis  de  s'^tonner  en  voyant  un  si 
grand  changement  dans  les  aispositions 
morales  d'un  peuple:  tant  d'^goisme  suc- 
cMant  k  tant  de  ddVouement,  tant  d'indifier- 
ence  k  tant  de  passion,  tant  de  peur  k  tant 
d'h^roisme,  un  si  grand  mdpris  pour  ce  qui 
avait  M  Tobjet  de  si  yiolents  d^sirs,  et  qui 
avait  coAt6  si  cher.  II  faut  renoncer  k  ex- 
pliquer  un  changement  aussi  complet  et 
aussi  prompt  par  les  lois  habitueUes  du 
monde  moral.  Le  naturel  den  otre  nation 
est  si  particulier  que  P^tude  g^n^rale  de 
Phumanit^  ne  suffit  pas  pour  le  comprendre ; 
elle  surprend  sans  cesse  ceuz  m^me  qui  se 
sont  appliques  a  I'dtudier  k  part:  nation 
mieux  aou^e  qu'aucune  autre  pour  com- 
prendre sans  peine  les  choses  extraordi- 
naires  et  s'y  porter  i  capable  detoutes  celles 
qui  n'exigent  qu'un  seul  effort,  quelque  grand 
qull  putsse  4tre,  mais  hors  d'etat  de  se  tenir 
longtemps  tr^s  haut,  parcequ'elle  fCa  jamais 
que  des  sensations  et  point  ae  principes ;  et 
que  ses  instincts  Talent  toujours  mieut  que 
sa  monde;  peuple  civilis^  entre  tons  les 
pcuples  civilises  de  la  terre,  et  cependant, 
sous  certains  rapports,  rest6  plus  pi^s  de 
r^tat  sauvage  qu'aucun  d'entre  eux ;  car  le 
nropre  des  sauva^es  est  de  se  decider  par 
t'impression  soudame  du  moment,  sans  m6- 
moire  du  pass^  et  sans  id^  de  ravenir.'' 

[«  However  we  may  be  familiar  with  the 
unreasoning  changeableness  of  men,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  express  our  astonishment 
at  seeing  so  great  a  change  in  the  moral 
qualities  of  a  people :  so  much  delfishness 
succeeding  to  so  much  devotion,  so  much 
indifference  to  so  much  enthusiasm,  so  touch 
iear  to  so  much  heroismi  so  great  a  con- 


tempt for  that  which  had  been  the  object  of 
such  violent  desires,  and  which  had  coat  so 
much.     We  must  despair  of  explaixung  a 
change  so  complete  and  so  sudden,  by  the 
general  laws  of  the  moral  world.     The  na> 
ture  of  our  nation  is  so  peculiar  that  the 
general  stndy  of  man  will  not  enable  us  to 
understand  it ;  it  continually  surprises  even 
those  who  have  made  it  their  particalar 
study :  a  nation  better  fitted  than  any  other 
to  understand  readily,  and  take  part  in  ex- 
traordinary affairs ;  competent  to  every  thing 
which  demands  but  a  single  effort,  however 
great  it  may  be,  but  not  able  to  maintaizi  a 
long  elevation ;  because  she  has  feelings  ajid 
not  principles ;  and  because  her  instincts  aie 
always  worth  more  than  her  morale  ;  a  peo- 
ple eminently  civilized,  which  has  yet  in 
some  respects  remained  nearer    than  any 
other  to  the  sava^  state ;  for  the  charac^ 
teristic  of  savages  is  to  judge  by  the  sudden 
impression  of  tne  moment,  without  memory 
of  the  past  or  thought  of  the  future."] 

The  events  of  Tocqueville*s  life  were  nei- 
ther many  nor  remarkable.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  Normandy;  his  mother  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Malesherbes,  and  his  fkther. 
himself  a  literary  man  of  some  pretensions, 
was  at  one  time  Prefect  of  Versailles,  and 
peer  of  France.  Alexis  received  but  an  im- 
perfect education,  embraced  the  judicial  ca- 
reer, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  ap- 
pointed Juge^aiuditeurf  or  Assessor  to  the 
Court  of  Justice  of  Ver8ailles,-*-a  post  which 
he  held  for  five  years,  and  then  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  dismissal  of  his  intimate 
friend,  M.  de  Beaumont.  Charged  by  the 
French  government  to  investigate  the  peni* 
tentiary  system  of  the  United  States,  he 
sailed  to  America  in  company  with  this  same 
friend  in  1831 ;  and  on  his  return,  after  pie- 
sentiog  his  official  report  to  the  anthoiities, 
devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  the  prep- 
aration of  his  great  work  on  the  American 
Democracy.  The  first  part  of  this  book, 
which  at  once  made  him  famous  and  placed 
him  in  the  ve^  first  rank  of  political  writers, 
appeared  in  1835,  and  the  second  in  1840. 
In  1836  he  married  an  English  lady,  than 
whom  no  one  in  nund  and  character  could 
have  been  more  worthy  to  be  his  compaoiosi 
through  life ;  and  in  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  Acadhnie  Fran^aise.  In  1839  he  was 
chosen  deputy  for  Yalognes,  and  remained 
a  member  of  all  the  successive  Chambers 
till  the  coi^  tPHai  in  1651.     He  felt  im- 
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mense  interest  in  all  parHamentary  struggles, 
&nd  took  part  in  them  so  far  as  his  health 
permitted,  but  found  himself  obliged  always 
to  act  with  the  liberal  opposition.    He  felt 
painfully  and  indignantly  that  the  narrow 
electoral  basis  on  which  the  Chambers  rested 
precluded  the  great  body  of  the  nation  not 
only  from  exercising  any  legitimate  influence 
on  political  proceedings,  but  from  feeling  any 
vivid  interest  in  them ;  while  the  trivial  and 
unworthy  party  conflicts  which  made  up  the 
chief  portion  of  the  parliamentary  annals  of 
that  time  taught  the  people  to  regard  that 
arena  as  a  mere  stage  for  the  display  of  per- 
sonal ambition.  .  To  Louis  Philippe,  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  Guizot  and  Thiers  in  the 
second,  to  the  disgust  created  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  one  and  the  squabbles  of  the 
other,  he  attributed  both  the  Reyolution  of 
1848  and  the  discredit  which  overshadowed 
constitutional  government  in  France.    In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  dated  1853,  he 
says: — 

''The  electoral  system  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  had  one  enormous  vice, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  j^rincipal 
cause  of  the  fall  of  that  monarchy :  it  rested 
on  too  small  a  body  of  electors  (there  were 
about  240,000).  The  result  was,  that  the 
electoral  body  soon  became  nothing  but  a 
small  bourgeois  oligarchy,  pre-occupied  with 
its  special  interests,  and  separated  from  the 
people,  whom  it  neither  considered  nor 
was  considered  by.  The  people,  therefore, 
ceased  to  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
its  proceedings;  while  the  ancient  upper 
classes,  whom  it  jealously  kept  out  or  the 
administration,  despised  it,  and  impatiently 
endured  its  exclusive  supremacy.  Nearly 
the  whole  nation  was  thus  led  to  regard  the 
representative  system  as  a  mere  political 
contrivance  for  giving  predominance  to  cer- 
tain individual  interests,  and  placing  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  families 
— an  opinion  far  from  correct  even  then,  but 
favoring,  more  than  any  other  cause,  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  government." 

M.  dc  Tocqueville  did  not  speak  often  in 
the  Chamber,  for  his  voice  was  feeble,  and 
the  form  in  which  he  instinctively  clothed 
his  sentiments  was  philosophic  rather  than 
rhetorical,  and  was  too  terse  and  polished 
to  be  as  effective  as  the  matter  of  them  de- 
served ;  but  whenever  be  did  appear  in  the 
tribune,  he  always  excited  interest ;  and  one 
of  his  speeches,  delivered  just  three  weeks 
before  the  catastrophe  of  February,  1848, 


created  an  extraordinalry  sensation.  He 
warned  his  audience,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  prophetic  insight,  that  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  most  formidable  revolution ; 
that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  hmeutea 
and  street-disturbances,  a  profound  pertur- 
bation agitated  men's  minds  to  their  inmost 
depths ;  that  the  passions  which  would  pre- 
dominate over  the  coming  outbreak  would 
be  social  rather  than  political,  and  would  aa- 
sail  society  itself  more  than  particular  gov- 
ernments and  laws  ;  and  that  the  worst  dan- 
ger of  the  volcano  on  which  they  were 
sleeping  consisted  in  the  contempt  felt  by 
the  lower  classes  for  those  above  them,  as 
unworthy  and  incapable  at  once.  The  Cham- 
ber protested  against  such  conclusions ;  but 
in  less  than  a  month  came  the  Republic,  and 
in  four  months,  the  frightful  and  sanguinary 
struggle  in  the  streets  of  Paris.* 

When  the  revolution  which  he  had  pre- 
dicted with  such  a  rare  sagacity  broke  out, 
he  prepared  himself  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
country  in  that  perplexing  crisis  with  a  cour- 
age and  a  clearness  of  vision  still  more 
unique  and  admirable.  He  saw  that  so- 
ciety and  liberty  as  well  as  government  were 
in  danger ;  he  had  little  faith  in  a  republic, 
and  little  sympathy  with  the  sort  of  men 
with  whom  republican  institutions  would  in- 
fallibly mix  him  up ;  and  he  had  no  san- 
guine hopes  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
steer  France  through  the  perils  she  had  con- 
jured up  around  her.  But  he  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  or  an  hon- 
orable man  to  desert  the  helm  because  the 
sea  was  stormy,  or  the  vessel  damaged,  or 
the  crew  dirty  or  disreputable ;  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  only  chance  for  liberty  and 
order  lay  in  making  the  Republic  icork^  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so ;  and  for  this  object, 

*  Kot  long  before,  he  had  written  to  M.  de  Cor- 
celle  from  his  countryliouse  in  Normandy :  **  I  find 
this  country  without  political  excitement,  but  in  a 
most  formidable  moral  condition.  We  may  per- 
haps not  be  close  upon  a  revolution,  but  a.«suredly 
it  18  thus  that  revolutions  are  prepared.  The  effect 
produced  by  Cubidres*  trial  is  immense.  'Ihe  hor- 
rible affair,  too,  which  has  filled  every  mind  for  the 
last  week  (the  murder  of  the  duchess  nnd  the  sui- 
cide of  the  Duke  do  Choiseul  Prasiin)  is  of  a  char- 
acter to  create  Mn  undefined  terror  and  a  profound 
utioiisiness.  1  confess  it  does  so  with  me.  1  never 
heard  of  a  crime  which  has  shocked  me  more  from 
its  iiidicuXious  as  to  man  in  gcuenJ  tiud  the  hu- 
manity of  our  day.  What  disturbance  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men  does  not  such  a  deed  proclaim! 
ilow  it  shows  tli^  moral  ruin  which  successive revo- 
lotiooB  have  produced! " 
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therefore,  he  sacrificed  many  of  his  own 
tastes  and  submitted  to  the  defeat  of  many 
of  his  predilections  and  opinions.  He  sat  in 
both  the  Constituent  and  the  ^o^toTioZ  Assem- 
blies, and  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
new  and  short-lived  constitution.  His  opin- 
ion was  to  the  last,  that,  if  they  had  had  fair 
play,  there  was  wisdom  and  sober  patriotism 
in  those  two  Assemblies  to  have  managed 
the  political  machine.  In  the  letter  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  he  bears  the 
following  remarkable  testimony  to  the  work- 
ing of  universal  suffrage,  when  perfectly 
firee  and  genuine : — 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  two  gen- 
eral elections  conducted  under  this  system 
were  the  most  honest  and  unfettered  that 
have  been  seen  in  France  since  1789.  There 
was  neither  corruption  nor  intimidation  of 
any  kind.  Intimidation  was,  indeed,  at- 
tempted by  the  government,  and  by  different 
factions,  but  without  success.  The  great 
number  of  the  electors,  and  especially  their 
collection  in  great  masses  in  the  electoral 
colleges,  rendered  (he  action  of  the  govern- 
ment absolutely  unfelt.  On  the  contrary, 
the  system  restored,  in  most  provinces,  to 
the  clergy  and  the  rich  proprietors  more  po- 
litical influence  than  they  had  possessed  for 
sixty  years, — and  they  nowhere  abused  it. 
This  became  apparent  when  the  genuineness 
of  the  contested  returns  came  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Assembly.  It  ^as  unanimously  recog- 
nized that  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  the 
great  landowners  had  been  considerable, 
ut  there  was  scarcely  a  single  complaint  of 
the  peasants  having  been  either  bullied  or 
bribed ; — ^the  truth  being,  that,  in  a  country 
where  wealth  is  as  much  distributed  as  in 
France,  intimidation  or  corruption  by  indi- 
viduals can  never  be  pushed  very  far  under 
any  electoral  system.  The  influence,  there- 
fore, which  was  exercised  over  the  peasant 
by  the  rich  proprietor  was  entirely  a  moral 
one.  The  peasant,  himself  a  propnetor,  and 
alarmed  for  his  propertv  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  communists,  applied  for  guidance  to  men 
who  were  more  enlightened  than  himself, 
and  had  still  larger  proprietary  interests  at 
stake.  I  cannot  say  that  this  would  have 
always  continued  to  be  the  case.  I  merely 
state  the  facts  I  witnessed ;  and  I  affirm  that 
the  Conservative  majority  which  predom- 
inated, first  in  the  Constituent  and  then  in  the 
National  Assembly,  contained  more  rich  and 
independent  landed  proprietors,  more  of 
what  you  in  England  term  country  gmUemen^ 
than  any  Chamber  in  which  I  have  sat." 

In  June,  1849,  Tocqueville  ccmsented  to  ac- 


cept the  portfolio  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  retained  it  only  five  months, 
when  his  disapproval  of  a  step  taken  by  the 
president  on  the  31  st  October  compelled 
him  to  resign.  But  during  his  period  of  of- 
fice occurred,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  expedi- 
tion to  Rome,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the 
support  given  in  conjunction  with  Great 
Britain  to  Turkey  in  her  resistance  to  the 
infamous  demands  of  Austria  and  Russia  for 
the  extradition  of  the  Hungarian  refugees. 
From  the  time  when  Tocqueville  left  the 
ministry  till  the  coup  dieted  in  December, 
1851,  he  sat  sad  and  disgusted  in  the  As- 
sembly, watching  its  long  agony,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  obviously  preparing  and  inevita- 
ble stroke.  He  was  one  of  the  two  hundred 
deputies  who  were  seized  and  sent  to  Vin- 
cennes.  His  political  life  ended  with  the 
death  of  liberty  in  France.  He  retired  to 
his  beloved  home,  near  Cherbourg — ^his  an- 
cestral Chateau  de  Tocqueville — ^and  thence- 
forward till  his  decease  occupied  himself,  as 
far  as  health  permitted,  in  collecting  materi- 
als for  the  great  work  which,  to  the  regret  of 
aU,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  unfinished. 
Profoundly  discouraged  and  sorrowful  ha 
certainly  was ;  but  he  never  altogether  lost 
heart  as  to  the  final  redemption  of  his  coun- 
try, and  never  for  one  hour  ceased  to  ponder 
and  to  labor  for  it. 

To  the  general  world,  however,  Tocque- 
ville is  known  not  as  the  active  politician, 
but  as  the  profound  and  meditative  writer  on 
political  science ; — and  as  such  he  ranks,  as 
at  least  an  equal,  with  the  three  great  mod- 
ern masters  in  his  own  department,  Machia- 
velli,  Montesquieu,  and  Burke ;  possessing  at 
the  same  time  certain  marked  characteristics 
which  distinguish  him  from  each  in  turn. 
Machiavelli  was  a  subtle  and  sagacious  states- 
man, and  his  writings  abound  in  ingenious 
deductions  and  suggestions;  but  his  purpose 
in  The  Prince  was  mainly  practical,  and  the 
ground  ranged  over  in  the  Discorsi  sopra 
Tito  Livio  was  comparatively  narrow.  He 
was  admirable  in  his  faculty  of  large  general- 
ization and  of  penetrating  insight ;  but  his 
materials  were  deplorably  scanty,  being  con* 
fined  to  one  Roman  history  of  very  question- 
able accuracy,  and  of  very  unquestionable  ia« 
completeness,  and  to  what  he  had  himself 
learned  at  first  hand,  or  heard  from  others, 
of  the  political  annals  of  the  small  Italian 
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states.    The  truth  is,  he  drew  far  more  from 
bis  own  intuitive  sagacity  sharpened  as  it 
had  been  by  active  participation  in  political 
affairs  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
ablest  statesmen  and  generals  of  his  age, 
tban  from  any  facts  which  the  annals  of 
other  countries  laid  before  him ;  and  in  read- 
ing his  chapters  we  are  perpetually  disturbed 
by  the  contrast  between  his  wide  inductions 
and   the  apparently  flimsy  foundation  on 
which  they  are  made  to  rest.*    Montesquieu, 
vre  confess,  we  have  never  been  able  to  ap- 
preciate-^at  least,  not  to  any  thing  like  the 
degree  of  admiration  expressed  for  him  by 
his  countrymen.    The^ne^^e  and  acuteness 
of  his  mind  render  his  Esprit  des  Lois  a  most 
entertaining  book ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  you  are  dealing  with  an  intellect 
too  ingenious  to  be  quite  sound,  and  too  dis- 
tinct and  positive  in  solving  the  great  prob- 
lems of  society  to  have  been  fully  conscious 
of  their  depth  or  difficulty ;  and  moreover, 
the  reader  soon  finds  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  facts  adduced  by  the  author  to 
illustrate  or  to  prove  his  positions.    Any 
statement  which  answers  his  purpose  is  taken 
for  gospel,  however  contemptible  the  author- 
ity on  which  it  rests :  if  a  philosopher  or  his- 
torian does  not  giv?  him  what  he  wants,  a 
missionary  or  a  traveller  will  do  as  well ;  the 
statistics  of  Meaco  are  quoted  to  exemplify 
doctrines  which  the  statistics  of  France  or 
England  might  have  refuted ;  and  any  idle 
tale  about  Siam,  Japan,  or  Timbuctoo  which 
has  reached  his  ears  is  eagerly  pressed  into 
the  service  if  no  solider  materials  are  at 
hand.    Both  the  Esprit  des  Lois  and  the 
Orandeur  et  Decadence  are  therefore  rather 
clever  disquisitions  than  works  of  real  phi- 
losophioal  research.    Burke  was  a  mind  of  a 
very  diflerent  order.    He  was  not  a  syste- 
matic or  analytic  thinker,  like  Machiavelli  or 

*  It  is  interesting  to  see  Tocqueville'ii  estimate 
of  his  mat  predecessor.  He  writes  to  Kergolny  : 
^  'I'be  Machiavelli  of  the  Hittory  of  Florence  is,  to 
me,  the  same  Machiavelli  who  wrote  The  Prince. 
I  cannot  understand  the  perusal  of  the  first  work 
leaving  any  doubt  ns  to  the  object  and  meuning  of 
the   second.      Machiavelli   in    his    History  oflen 

f>rai.Hes  great  and  noble  actions  ;  but  with  6ini  this 
s  obviously  an  nflfair  of  the  imagination.  The 
foiuidatton  of  his  ideas  is,  that  all  actions  are  mor- 
ally indifferent  in  themselves,  and  must  be  judged 
according  to  tlie  ckill  they  display  and  the  success 
they  secure.  For  him  the  woria  is  a  great  arena, 
from  which  God  is  absent,  in  which  conscience  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  where  everjr  one  must  manage  as 
well  aa  he  can.  Machiavelli  is  the  grandfather  of 
M*— s    1  need  say  no  more.** 
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Montesquieu,  nor  probably  did  he  meditate 
over  all  he  saw  and  knew  as  patiently  and 
searchingly  as  Tocqueville ;  but  his  memory 
was  stored  with  wealth  of  every  sort ;  his 
genius  was  perhaps  the  very  loftiest  and 
finest  that  has  ever  been  devoted  to  political 
investigations;  his  wonderful  imagination, 
though  it  sometimes  led  him  astray,  and 
often  tempted  him  too  far,  yet  gave  him  a 
profound  and  penetrating  insight,  and  an  al 
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most  prophetic  intuition,  which  mere  reason 
and  observation  could  never  attain ;  and  his 
passionate  sympathies  with  all  that  was  good 
and  noble  or  suffering  and  oppressed,  while 
they  frequently  made  him  intemperate  and 
occasionally  made  him  unjust,  throw  over 
his  works  a  fascination  and  a  glow  which  be- 
long to  no  other  writer.  The  more  we  study 
him,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to  rank  him 
as  at  once  the  wisest  and  most  lovable  of 
political  philosophers. 

Tocqueville  had  two  or  three  characteris- 
tics as  a  writer  and  thinker  which  distin- 
guished him  from  all  his  three  predecessors. 
He  was  not  a  learned  man,  though  no  one 
ever  took  greater  pains  to  make  all  the  in- 
vestigations and  to  amass  all  the  informa- 
tion requisite  to  form  a  conscientious  judg- 
ment on  the  questions  which  he  treated ; 
he  had  all  the  clearness  and  precision  of 
thought  which  belong  to  the  French  mind ; 
he  had  a  faculty  of  patiently  "  chewing  the 
cud  "  of  his  reflections  and  materials  which 
was  almost  German ;  he  was  a  ruminating 
animal  ;*  he  revolved  and  meditated,  as  well 
as  examined  and  reasoned;  while  he  was 
peculiarly  English  in  the  eminently  practical 
turn  of  his  ideas,  as  well  as  in  his  almost 
solemn  earnestness  of  purpose  and  in  the 
predominance  and  constant  activity  of  the 

*  His  mode  of  working  is  thus  described  in  a 
letter  to  Davergier  d*Hauraone.  ^*  When  1  have 
a  subject  to  treat,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  road 
ony  books  that  have  been  written  by  others  on  it: 
the  contact  of  the  ideas  of  other  men  disturbs  and 
affects  me  painfully.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  1 
take  incredible  pains  to  fiud  out  every  thins  for 
myself  in  the  original  documents  of  the  epoch  1  nm 
dealing  with ;  often  I  obtain  in  this  manner  with 
vast  labor  what  I  might  have  discovered  much 
more  easily  by  following  a  different  line.  When  I 
have  gntbcredf  in  this  toilsome  harvest,  I  retire  as 
it  were  into  myself;  I  examine  with  extreme  care, 
collate,  and  connect  the  notions  1  have  thus  ac- 
quired ;  and  1  then  set  to  work  to  draw  out  and 
expound  the  ideas  which  have  arisen  spontaneously 
within  me  during  this  long  effort,  without  giving  a 
single  thought  to  the  inferences  which  others  may 
deduce  from  what  I  write.** 
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moral  element  within  him.  It  is  this  last 
feature  in  his  speculations,  more  even  than 
their  depth  and  astomshing  sagacity,  which 
lends  them  their  greatest  charm :  you  feel 
that  you  are  dealing  with  a  man  who  not 
only  belieyes  every  word  he  says,  and  ex- 
periences every  sentiment  to  which  he  gives 
expression,  but  to  whom,  in  this  crisis  of  the 
destiny  of  mankind,  every  thing  is  grave  and 
nearly  every  thing  is  sad.  Tocqueville  had 
no  taste  for  abstract  reasoning ;  he  abomi- 
nated metaphysics  ;  he  found  himself  thrown 
into  the  arena  of  life,  in  a  land,  and  at  a 
time,  where  there  was  much  to  alarm  and 
yet  more  to  perplex  and  disgust  both  the 
patriot  and  the  general  philanthropist;  he 
saw  a  tide  setting  in  over  the  whole  western 
world  which  seemed  irresistible  in  its  strength 
and  perilous  in  its  direction ;  and  he  set  to 
work  with  his  whole  soul  to  study  its  nature 
and  its  origin,  in  the  hope,  which  at  length 
nearly  ripened  into  a  conviction,  that  what 
could  not  be  checked  might  be  modified 
and  guided,  so  |ls  to  become  comparatively 
harmless  and  almost  beneficent.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
age,  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  in  Amer- 
ica, were  omnipotent  as  against  all  antag- 
onism, but  that  they  might  be  mastered, 
and  ridden  as  it  were,  if  we  could  at  once 
accept  them  as  inevitable,  understand  their 
meaning  and  their  foibles,  and  foresee  and 
guard  against  the  dangers  and  excesses  in- 
herent in  their  essence.  This  was  the  idee- 
m^re,  as  he  often  calls  it,  of  his  great  work 
on  the  ATnerican  Democracy ;  this  engrossed 
and  colored  all  his  thoughts  and  directed  his 
course  while  an  active  politician ;  this  dic- 
tated his  last  literary  effort,  L'Ancien  R^ffime, 
and  haunted  him  to  his  latest  hour.  In  1836 
he  writes  to  Kergolay : — 

*'  Tout  ce  que  tu  me  dis  sur  la  tendance 
centraiisante,  r^glementaire,  de  la  demo- 
cratic europ^ene,  me  semble  parfait.  •  .  . 
Les  pensdes  que  tu  exprimes  1^  sont  les  plus 
vitales  de  toutes  mes  pensdes ;  ce  sont  celies 
(]ui  reviennent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  tons  les 
jours  et  k  chaque  instant  du  jour  dans  mon 
esprit.  Indiquer,  s'il  se  pent,  aux  hommes 
ce  qu'il  faut  faire  pour  ^chapper  k  la  tyrannie 
et  a  Tabatardissement  en  devenant  dimo- 
cratiqueSf  telle  est,  je  pense,  Tidde  g^ndrale 
dans  laquelle  peut  se  r^sumer  mon  livre,  et 
qui  apparaitra  k  toutes  les  pages  de  celui 
que  jVcris  en  ce  moment.  Travailler  dans 
ce  sens,  c*est  k  mes  yeux  une   occupation 


sainte,  et  pour  laquelle  il  ne  &nt  ^par^gner 
ni  son  argent,  ni  son  temps,  ni  sa  Tie."         I 

["  All  that  you  say  about  the  centralizing  | 
regulating  tendency  of  European  Demoe-^ 
racy,  seems  to  me  to  be  perfect.  .  .  .  TbS| 
thoughts  which  yon  there  ex^ss  are  tb« 
most  vital  of  all  my  thoughts.  They  are  those , 
which  come  back  again,  so  to  apeak,  every 
day  and  all  the  day  to  my  mind.     To  point 
out,  if  I  can,  to  men  that  which  they  must  do, 
in  order  to  escape  from  tyranny  and  abase- 
ment in  becommg  democratic, — ^this  is,  I 
think,  the  general  idea  of  my  work,  and  that 
which  will  appear  in  every  page  of  that  which 
I  am  now  writing.    To  work  with  this  ob- 
ject is  in  my  eyes  a  sacred  occupation,  in 
which  one  should  spare  neither  his  money, 
his  time,  nor  his  life.''3 

To  his  friend  Stoffels  he  explains  his  pur- 
pose more  fully :— • 

"  I  wished  to  show  what  in  oar  dan  a 
democratic  people  really  was,  and,  by  a'rif- 
orously  accurate  picture,  to  produce  a  dou^ 
effect  on  the  men  of  my  day.  To  those  who 
have  fancied  an  ideal  democracy,  as  a  bril- 
liant and  easily  realized  dream,  I  undertook 
to  show  that  they  had  clothed  the  picture  is 
false  colors;  that  the  democradc  goven:- 
ment  which  they  desired,  though  it  may  pro-  | 
cure  real  benefits  to  the  people  who  can  betr 
it,  has  none  of  the  elevated  features  wji 
which  their  imagination  would  endow  t: 
and  moreover,  that  such  a  government  ci^ 
onlv  maintain  itself  under  certain  conditiocs 
of  faith,  enlightenment,  and  private  moralitr 
which  we  have  not  yet  reacned,  and  whici 
we  must  labor  to  attain  before  grasjHug  their 
political  results. 

'*  To  men  for  whom  the  word  *  democracy ' 
is  the  synonyme  of  overthrow,  spoliation, 
anarchy,  and  murder,  I  have  endeavored  to 
prove  that  it  was  possible  for  democracy  to 
govern  societ;^,  and  yet  to  respect  property, 
to  recognize  rights,  to  spare  liberty,  to  nonoi 
religion ;  that  if  democratic  government  n 
less  fitted  than  other  forms  to  develop  some 
of  the  finest  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  it 
has  yet  its  noble  and  its  lovely  features  ;  and 
that  perhaps,  after  aU,  it  may  be  the  will  of 
God  to  distribute  a  moderate  degree  of  hap- 
piness to  the  mass  of  men,  and  not  to  con- 
centrate great  felicity  and  great  perfection 
on  a  few.  I  have  tried,  moreover,  to  de- 
monstrate that,  whatever  might  be  their 
opinion  upon  these  points,  the  time  for  dis- 
cussing them  was  past ;  that  the  woi  Id 
marched  onwards  day  by  day  towards  a  con- 
dition of  social  equality,  and  dragged  them 
and  every  one  along  with  it ;  that  their  only 
choice  now  lay  between  evils  henceforth  in- 
evitable ;  that  the  practical  question  of  this 
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day  was  not  whether  you  would  have  an  ar- 
istocracy or  a  democracy,  but  whether  you 
would  nave  a  democratic  society,  without 
poetry  and  without  grandeur,  but  with  mo- 
rality and  order,  or  a  democratic  society  dis- 
organized and  depraved,  delivered  over  to  a 
furious  frenzy,  or  else  bent  beneath  a  yoke 
heavier  than  anv  that  have  weighed  upon 
mankind  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

**  I  wanted  to  lessen  the  ardor  of  the&st 
class  of  politicians,  and,  without  discourag- 
ing them,  to  point  out  their  only  wise  course. 
I  sought  to  lessen  the  terrors  of  the  second 
class,  and  to  curb  their  will  to  the  idea  of  an 
inevitable  future;  so  that,  one  set  having 
less  eagerness,  and  the  other  set  offering  less 
resistance,  sociotv  might  march  on  peaceably 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny.  Voi& 
Videe-mkre  de  VouvrageJ* — ^VoL  i.  p.  427. 

It  is  obvious  enough  from  this  passage,  as 
from  many  others,  that  Tocqueville's  own 
opinions  and  predilections  were  any  thing 
rather  than  democratic.  He  writes  to  Ker- 
golay  from  the  United  States  in  1B31 : — 

*'  Nous  aliens -nous-m^mes,  mon  cher  ami, 
vers  une  democratic  sans  homes.  Je  ne  dis 
pas  que  ce  soit  une  bonne  chose ;  ce  que  je 
vols  dans  ce  pays  ci  me  convaino  au  con- 
traire  que  la  France  s'en  arrangera  mal; 
mais  nous  y  aliens  pouss^s  par  une  force  ir- 
riSsistible.  .  .  .  Dans  les  premiers  temps  de 
la  r6publiquc,  les  hommes  d'6tat,  les  mem- 
bres  des  Chambres,  6taient  beaucoup  plus 
distingu6s  qu'ils  no  lo  sontaujourd'hui.  lis 
faisaient  prc^que  tons  partie  de  cette  classe 
de  propri^taires  dont  la  race  s'dteint  tons  les 
jours.  Maintenant  le  pays.n'a  plus  la  main 
si  heureuse.  Ses  choix  tombent  en  gdndral 
sur  ceux  qui  flattent  ses  passioas  et  se  met- 
tent  k  sa  portee.  Get  effet  de  la  dtoocrade, 
joint  k  Tcxtreme  instabilitd  de  toutes  choses, 
au  d^faut  absolu  d'esprit  de  suite  et  de  durde 
qu'on  remarque  ici,  me  demontre  tous  les 
jours  davantago  que  le  goviDcmement  le  plus 
ratiormel  n*est  pas  edui  auqud  ioua  les  in' 
teresses  prentietU  partf  mais  cdui  que  diri- 
geni  les  classes  les  plus  idairees  et  les  plus 
morales  de  la  socUtL" 

[**  We  ourselves,  my  dear  friend,  are  tend- 
ing to  an  unlimited  democracy ;  I  do  not  say 
this  is  a  ffood  thing ;  what  I  see  in  this  coun- 
try convnices  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
France  will  make  a  bad  business  of  it ;  but 
we  are  pressed  to  it  by  an  irresistible  power. 
...  In  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 
the  statesmen,  the  members  of  Congress, 
were  much  more  distinguished  than  they 
are  now.  Almost  all  of  them  belonged  to 
ibc  class  of  persons  of  large  property  which 
dies  out  every  day.    Now  the  country  is  not 
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SO  fortunate.  Its  choice  now  in  general, 
falls  upon  those  who  flatter  its  passions  and 
submit  themselves  to  its  will.  This  effect  of 
democracy,  joined  to  the  extreme  instability 
of  every  thing,  and  the  absolute  want  which 
we  notice  of  the  spirit  of  persistence  and 
fixedness,  shows  me  more  and  more  every 
day,  that  the  most  rational  government  is 
not  that  in  which  all  who  are  interested 
take  a  part,  but  that  which  is  managed  by 
the  most  enlightened  and  most  moral  classes 
of  society."] 

The  truth  is,  that  Tocqueville  had  an  es- 
sentially judicial  mind;  he  adhered  to  no 
special  political  party ;  he  had  no  political 
passion  but  that  of  liberty ;  and  he  had  no 
political  prejudice  at  all.  His  birth  from 
an  aristocratic  family,  and  in  a  democratic 
age,  made  it,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Reeve,  easy  for  him  to  guard  himself  against 
the  unreasonable  likes  and  dislikes  of  both 
classes  :^ 

"On  vent  absolument  faire  de  moi  un 
homme  de  parti,  et  je  ne  le  suis  point.  On 
me  donne  des  passions,  et'je  n'ai  que  des 
opinions :  ou  plutdt,  je  n'ai  qu'une  passion, 
Tamour  ae  la  liberty  et  de  la  dignity  hu- 
maine.  Toutes  les  formes  gouvemementales 
ne  sent  k  mes  yeux  que  des  moyens  plus  ou 
moins  parfaits  de  satisfaire  cette  sainte  et 
legitime  passion  de  I'homme." 

["  They  insist  upon  making  me  out  a  party 
man;  but  I  am  not.  They  think  I  nave 
passion  $  but  I  have  only  opinion ;  or  rather, 
I  have  only  one  passion,  the  love  of  liberty 
and  human  dignity.  All  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  in  my  eyes  only  means,  more  or 
less  perfect,  for  satisfying  this  legitimate  and 
holy  passion  of  man."] 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  had  long  been  known 
over  the  world  as  one  of  the  profoundest  po- 
litical thinkers  of  this  or  any  age :  it  is  only 
from  his  correspondence  that  those  who  had 
not  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  personally 
could  learn  how  unique  and  how  superior  he 
was  in  his  inner  nature,  and  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life.  This  correspondence 
is  extraordinarity  rich  and  interesting ;  for 
to  Tocqueville  not  only  was  constant  inter- 
course with  his  friends,  and  a  real  inter- 
change of  sentiments  and  ideas,  an  absolute 
necessity,  but  it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to 
him  to  develop  his  views  and  the  workings 
of  his  mind  in  witting  when  he  could  not 
do  it  in  conversation.  He  wrote,  too,  more- 
over, with  the  greatest  openness  as  well  as 
with  singular  clearness  and  care ;  and  he 
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apparently  passionate  proceedings/'    And, ,  observer  as  Tocqueville  could  not  help  arow- 
as  the  summary  result  of  his  experience,  he  iug  that  he  shared.    He  had  noticed  what 


speaks  thus  to  a  somewhat  misanthropic 
friend : — 

**  You  make  out  humanity  worse  than  it 
is.  I  have  seen  many  countries,  studied 
many  men,  mingled  in  many  public  transac- 
tions ;  and  the  result  of  my  observation  is 
not  what  you  suppose.  Men  in  general  are 
neither  very  good  nor  very  bad ;  they  are 
simply  mediocre.  I  have  never  closely  ex- 
amined even  the  best  without  discovering 
faults  and  frailties  invisible  at  first.  I  have 
always  in  the  end  found  among  the  worst 
certain  elements  and  holding-points  of  hon- 
esty. There  are  two  men  in  every  man :  it 
is  childish  to  see  only  one ;  it  is  sad  and  un- 
just to  look  only  at  the  other.  .  .  .  Man, 
with  all  his  vices,  his  weaknesses,  and  his 
virtues,  this  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
bad,  of  low  and  lofty,  6f  sincere  and  de- 
praved, is,  after  all,  tne  object  most  deserv- 
mg  of  study,  interest,  pity,  affection,  and 
admiration  to  be  found  upon  this  earth; 
and  since  we  have  no  angels,  we  cannot  at- 
tach ourselves  to  any  thing  greater  or  wor- 
thier than  our  fellow-creatures." 

Our  space  is  limited,  and,  as  we  have 
been  chiefly  anxious  to  display  the  character 
and  inner  nature  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
as  revealed  in  these  volumes,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  over  nearly  all  his  judgments 
and  reflections  on  the  events  of  his  day  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  though  these  are  every- 
where replete  with  interest  and  instruction. 
If  we  had  been  able,  we  should  have  wished 
to  cite  his  views  as  to  the  change  in  the 
literary  temper  of  his  country;  as  to  the 
moral  retrogression  since  the  epoch  of  1789 ; 
his  vivid  picture,  in  a  letter  to  Madame 
Swetchino,  of  the  transformation  of  the 
young  conscript  from  the  peasant  into  the 
soldier,  and  vice  versd;  his  profound  re- 
marks on  the  mischief  which  in  France  re- 
ligion has  always  suffered  from  the  alliance 
between  the  Church  and  the  government; 
and  his  sound  and  sagacious  notions  as  to 
the  peculiar  perils  and  difficulties  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  But  for  all  these  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  themselves, 
of  which  an  English  translation  by  a  most 
competent  hand  is  about  to  appear.  We 
must,  however,  be  allowed  to  extract  his 
remarks  as  to  the  **  political  selfishness  of 
m  ^  *  p  ^  ,  England,''  and  the  singular  impressions  on 
9  S  o  §  ^  3  Wg  head  which  prevail  in  every  part  of  the 
^  g  o,  ^  £  S  gof^l,  and  which  so  friendly  and  acute  an 
g  g3  tc§  ^1  2 
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few  others  on  the  Continent  seem  yet  to 
have  perceived  :-^ 

**  The  gradual  change  which  has  come 
over  the  English  temperament,  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  pacific,  less  irritable, 
and  less  proud,  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  modern  history.  This  I  believe  to  be 
only  the  result  of  the  grand  revolution  which 
has  been  at  work  there,  slowly  indeed,  but 
as  irresistibly  as  everywhere  else, — the  pre- 
dominance of  the  middle  classes  over  the 
aristocracy,  and  of  the  industrial  element 
over  the  agricultural  and  real-property  one. 
Will  this  be  a  good*,  or  an  evu?  Your 
grandchildren  will  discuss  this  question.  A 
society  calmer  and  duller,  more  tranquil 
and  less  heroic, — such,  no  doubt,  will  be  the 
spectacle  for  our  successors." 

But  in  1856  he  writes  to  M.  de  Beau- 
mont : — 

'*Mme.  Grote  nous  envoie  quelquefois 
des  joumaux  anglais  qui  font  ma  joie.  lis 
ont  une  esp^ce  de  naivet6  rwvissante  dans 
leur  passion  nadonale.  A  leurs  yeux,  les 
ennemis  de  I'Angleterre  sont  tout  naturelle- 
ment  des  coquins,  et  ses  amis  de  grands  hom- 
mes.  La  seule  ^chelle  de  la  morality  hu- 
maine  qu'ils  connaissent  est  1^" 

["  Mrs.  Grote  sends  us  occasionally  Eng- 
lisn  journals  which  are  my  delight.  They 
have  a  kind  of  freshness  m  their  natiomd 
enthusiasm.  In  their  eyes  the  enemies  of 
England  are  all  bom  scoundrels,  and  her 
friends,  all  neat  men.  The  only  scale  of 
human  morauty  they  know  is  that.**] 

And  to  Mrs.  Grote  herself  he  says : — 

"  Aux  yeux  des  Anglais,  la  cause  dont  le 
succ^s  est  utile  k  I'Angleterre  est  toujours 
la  cause  de  la  justice.  L'homme  ou  le 
gouverncment  qui  sert  les  int^rets  de  PAng- 
leterre  a  toutes  sortes  de  qualitcs,  et  celui 
qui  la  nuit,  toutes  sortes  de  defauta;  de 
sorte  qu'il  semblerait  que  le  criierium  de 
I'honn^te,  du  beau,  et  du  juste  doit  ^tre 
cherch^  dans  ce  qui  favonse  ou  ce  qui 
blesse  Tintdrdt  anglais.  ...  En  France,  on 
a  fait  souvent  en  politique  des  choses  utiles 
et  injustes,  mais  sans  que  Futility  cach&t  au 
public  Pinjustice.  Nous  avons  m^me  quel- 
quefois employ^  de  grands  coquins,  mais 
sans  leur  attribuer  la  moindre  vertu.  Je  ne 
suis  pas  bien  silr  qu'au  point  de  vue  moral 
cela  vaut  micux,  mais  elle  montre  du  moiiis 
une  faculty  plus  grande  de  resprit." 

["  In  the  eyes  of  the  English,  that  cause 
whose  success  is  usefrd  to  England,  is  al- 
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puisable  de  sentiments  dlevds  et  ^nergiques, 
de  l)clles  Amotions,  de  resolutions  g^n^reuses, 
un  monde  k  part,  un  peu  id^al  peut-6tre, 
mais  oCk  je  me  repose,  non  point  comme  un 
paresseux,  mais  comme  un  homme  fatigu^ 
qui  s'arrdte  un  moment  pour  reprendre 
des  forces  et  se  jeter  plus  avant  ensuite  dans 
la  mdl^e." 

[*'  To  make  an  end  of  this  matter,  I  will 
tell  you  that  nothing  is  more  precious  to  me 
than  our  friendship.  I  see  in  it  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  high  and  energetic  opin- 
ions, of  beautiful  feelings,  of  generous  reso- 
lutions ;  a  separate  world,  a  little  ideal 
perhaps,  where  I  rest  myself,  not  indolently, 
but  like  a  wear^  man  wno  pauses  a  moment 
to  gather  up  his  strength,  and  throw  him- 
self further  forward  in  the  struggle."] 

His  estimate  of  existence,  its  value,  and 
its  uses  was  as  lofty  and  generous  as  religion 
and  philosophy  could  combine  to  make  it. 
Among  his  scattered  manuscripts  is  found 
tliis  sentence,  which,  as  his  biographer  ob- 
serves is  in  itself  a  risume  of  his  whole  life : 
**  La  vie  n'est  pas  un  plaisir,  ni  une  douleur ; 
mais  une  affaire  grave  dont  nous  sommes 
charges,  et  qu'il  fhut  conduire  et  terminer 
k  notre  honneur." 

[**  Life  is  neither  a  pleasure,  nor  a  grief; 
but  a  serious  business  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  us,  and  which  we  must  carry  on 
and  complete  to  our  honor."] 

Again,  he  writes  shortly  before  bis  mar- 
riage :— 

**  I  feel  more  and  more  as  you  do  as  to 
the  joys  of  conscience.  I  believe  them  to 
be  at  once  the  deepest  and  the  most  real. 
There  is  only  one  great  object  in  this  world 
that  deserves  our  efforts ;  that  is  the  sood 
of  humanity.  ...  As  I  advance  in  lue,  I 
sec  it  more  and  more  from  that  point  of 
view  which  I  used  to  fancv  belonged  to 
early  youth ;  viz. ,  as  a  thing  of  very  mediocre 
worth,  valuable  only  as  far  as  one  can  em- 
ploy it  in  doing  one's  dutv,  in  serving  men, 
and  in  taking  one*s  fit  place  among  them. 
Uow  cold,  small,  and  sad  life  would  become 
if,  by  the  side  of  this  every-day  world,  so 
full  of  cowardice  and  selfishness,  the  human 
mind  could  not  build  for  itself  another  in 
which  generosity,  courage,  virtue,  in  a  word, 
may  breathe  at  ease!  •  •  .  Ah!  (he  con- 
cludes) que  je  voudrais  que  la  Providence 
me  presenUit  une  occasion  d'employer  k  faire 
de  bonnes  et  grandes  choses,  quelques  perils 
qu'elle  y  attach4t,  ce  feu  intdrieur  que  je 
sens  au  dedans  de  moi,  et  qtd  ne  sait  oCk 
trouver  qui  I'alimente." 
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["  Ah,  how  I  wish  that  Providence  would 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  employ  in  doing 
great  and  good  thinss  (whatever  dangers 
may  go  with  them),  this  interior  fire  which 
I  feel  within  me,  and  which  does  not  know 
where  to  find  food  for  itself.''] 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  about  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  writes  to  a  friend 
who  had  dissuaded  him  from  spending  too 
much  of  his  time  in  the  solitude  of  a  country 
life:— 

"  You  know  that  my  most  settled  princi- 
le  is,  that  there  is  no  period  of  a  man's 
ife  at  which  he  is  entitled  to  rest ;  and  that 
effort  out  of  one's  self,  and  still  more  above 
one's  self,  is  as  necessary  in  age  as  in  youth 
— nay,  even  more  necessary.  Man  in  this 
world  is  like  a  traveller  who  is  always  walk- 
ing towards  a  colder  region,  and  who  is 
therefore  obliged  to  be  more  active  as  he 
goes  further  north.  The  great  malady  of 
the  soul  is  cold.  And  in  order  to  counter- 
act and  combat  this  formidable  illness,  he 
must  keep  up  the  activity  of  his  mind  not 
only  by  work,  but  by  contact  with  his  fel- 
low-men and  with  the  world.  Betirement 
from  the  great  conflicts  of  the  world  is  de- 
sirable no  doubt  for  those  whose  strength  is 
on  the  decline;  but  absolute  retirement, 
away  from  the  stir  of  life,  is  not  desirable 
for  any  man,  nor  at  any  age." 

It  is  always  extremely  interesting  to  know 
the  estimate  formed  of  mankind  in  general 
by  those  who  have  studied  them  profoundly 
as  well  as  acted  with  them  in  the  most  try- 
ing relations  of  life.    Tocqueville's  opinion 
of  his  fellow-men  was  indulgent,  but  not 
high.     When  a  young  man,  he  tried  to  love 
them,  he  says,  but  without  much  success. 
**  I  like  mankind ;  but  I  constantly  meet  in- 
dividuals who  repel  and  disgust  me  by  the 
meanness  of  their  nature.    It  is  my  daily 
effort  to  guard  against  a  universal  contempt 
for  my  fellow-men.    I  can  only  succeed  by 
a  minute  and  severe  analysis  of  myself ;  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  I  am  inclined,  as  a 
rule,  rather  to  condemn  men's  intelligence 
than  their  hearts."    In  1840,  when  immersed 
in  public  life,  he  says  to  Stoffels.  "  ^*  '- 
sad  side  of  human* 
We  may  say,  withe 
that  nothing  there 
or  thoroughly  disii 
generous,  nothing 
There  is  no  youth, 
est;  and  somethini 
meditated  may  be  d 
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apparently  passionate  proceedings."  And, ,  observer  as  Tocqueville  could  not  help  arow- 
as  the  summary  result  of  his  experience,  he  ^  ing  that  he  shared.  He  had  noticed  what 
speaks  thus  to  a  somewhat  misanthropic  few  others  on  the  Continent  seem  yet  to 
friend : —  have  perceived  :— 

**  You  make  out  humanity  worse  than  it 
is.  I  have  seen  many  countries,  studied 
many  men,  mingled  in  many  public  transac- 
tions ;  and  the  result  of  my  observation  is 
not  what  you  suppose.  Men  in  general  are 
neither  very  good  nor  very  bad ;  they  are 
simply  mediocre*  I  have  never  closely  ex- 
amined even  the  best  without  discovering 
faults  and  frailties  invisible  at  first.  I  have 
always  in  the  end  found  among  the  worst 
certain  elements  and  holding-points  of  hon- 
esty. There  are  two  men  in  every  man :  it 
is  childish  to  see  only  one ;  it  is  sad  and  un- 
just to  look  only  at  the  other.  .  .  .  Man, 
with  all  his  vices,  his  weaknesses,  and  his 
virtues,  this  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
bad,  of  low  and  lofty.  Of  sincere  and  de- 
praved, is,  after  all,  the  object  most  deserv- 
mg  of  study,  interest,  pity,  affection,  and 
admiration  to  be  found  upon  this  earth; 
and  since  we  have  no  angels,  we  cannot  at- 
tach ourselves  to  any  thing  greater  or  wor- 
thier than  our  fellow-creatures." 


Our  space  is  limited,  and,  as  we  have 
been  chiefly  anxious  to  display  the  character 
and  inner  nature  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
as  revealed  in  these  volumes,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  over  nearly  all  his  judgments 
and  reflections  on  the  events  of  his  day  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  though  these  are  every- 
where replete  with  interest  and  instruction. 
If  we  had  been  able,  we  should  have  wished 
to  cite  his  views  as  to  the  change  in  the 
literary  temper  of  his  country;  as  to  the 
moral  retrogression  since  the  epoch  of  1789 ; 
his  vivid  picture,  in  a  letter  to  Madame 
Swetchine,  of  the  transformation  of  the 
young  conscript  from  the  peasant  into  the 
soldier,  and  vice  versd;  his  profound  re- 
marks on  the  mischief  which  in  France  re- 
ligion has  always  suffered  from  the  alliance 
between  the  Church  and  the  government; 
and  his  sound  and  sagacious  notions  as  to 
the  peculiar  perils  and  difficulties  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  But  for  all  these  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  themselves, 
of  which  an  English  translation  by  a  most 
competent  hand  is  about  to  appear.  We 
must,  however,  be  allowed  to  extract  his 
remarks  as  to  the  **  political  selfishness  of 
!•-,.,  England,"  and  the  singular  impressions  on 
J  o  i  sg  S*  Aig  head  which  prevail  in  every  part  of  the 
*  a*  ^  S  I  »ofM,  and  which  so  friendly  and  acute  an 


*'  The  gradual  change  which  has  come 
over  the  English  temperament,  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  pacific,  less  irritable, 
and  less  proud,  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  modem  history.  This  I  believe  to  be 
only  the  result  of  the  grand  revolution  which 
has  been  at  work  there,  slowly  indeed,  but 
as  irresistibly  as  everywhere  else, — ^the  pre- 
dominance of  the  middle  classes  over  the 
aristocracy,  and  of  the  industrial  element 
over  the  agricultural  and  real-property  one. 
Will  this  be  a  good*,  or  an  evu?  Your 
grandchildren  will  discuss  this  queation.  A 
society  calmer  and  duller,  more  tranquil 
and  less  heroic, — such,  no  doubt,  will  be  the 
spectacle  for  our  successors." 

But  in  1856  he  writes  to  M.  de  Beau- 
mont : — 

"Mme.  Grote  nous  envoie  quelqaefois 
des  joumaux  anglais  qui  font  ma  joie.  Us 
ont  une  esp^ce  de  naivete  rvvissante  dans 
leur  passion  nationale.  A  leurs  yeux,  les 
ennemis  de  TAngleterre  sont  tout  naturelle- 
ment  des  coquins,  et  ses  amis  de  grands  hom- 
mes.  La  seule  ^chelle  de  la  morality  hu- 
maine  qu'ils  connaissent  est  Ul" 

["  Mrs.  Grote  sends  us  occasionally  Eng- 
lish journals  which  are  m^  delight.  They 
have  a  kind  of  freshness  in  their  national 
enthusiasm.  In  their  eyes  the  enemies  of 
England  are  all  bom  scoundrels,  and  her 
friends,  all  creat  men.  The  only  scale  of 
human  morauty  they  know  is  that."] 

And  to  Mrs.  Grote  herself  he  says : 

"  Aux  yeux  des  Anglais,  la  cause  dont  le 
succ^s  est  utile  k  PAngleterre  est  toujours 
la  cause  de  la  justice.  L'homme  ou  le 
gouverncment  qui  sert  les  intdr^ts  de  TAng- 
leterre  a  toutes  sortes  de  qualitds,  et  celui 
qui  la  nuit,  toutes  sortes  de  defauts  •  de 
sorte  qu*il  semblerait  que  le  criterium  de 
I'honn^te,  du  beau,  et  du  juste  doit  ^tre 
cherchd  dans  ce  qui  favonse  ou  ce  qui 
blesse  TintdrAt  anglais.  .  .  .  En  France,  on 
a  fait  souvent  en  politique  des  choses  utiles 
et  iniustes,  mais  sans  que  I'utilit^  cachat  au 
pubhc  rinjustice.  Nous  avons  m^me  quel- 
quefois  employd  de  grands  coquins,  mais 
sans  leur  attribuer  la  moindre  vertu.  Je  ne 
suis  pas  bicn  sOr  qu'au  point  de  vue  moral 
cela  vaut  mieux,  mais  elle  montre  du  moins 
une  faculty  plus  grande  de  Tesprit." 

[« In  the  eyes  of  the  English,  that  cause 
whose  success  is  useful  to  England,  is  al. 
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-ways  just.     The  man  or  the  goyernment 
which  serves  the  interests  of  England  has 
all  good  qualities,  and  that  which  injures 
her,  all  sorts  of  evil 'ones ;  so  that  it  seems, 
that  the  criterion  of  the  honest,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  just,  must  be  looked  for  in  that 
which  favors  or  injures  England.  ...  In 
France  we  have  often  done  in  politics  things 
which  were  at  the  same  time  useful  and  un- 
just; but  their  usefulness  has  not  blinded 
the  public  to  their  injustice.    We  have  even 
sometimes  employed  great  villains,  but  with- 
out attributing  the  least  virtue  to  them.    I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  in  the  interests  of  | 
morality  that  is  the  best  way ;  but  it  shows 
at  least  more  vigor  of  intellect."] 

Finally,  he  calls  the  attention  of  M.  Sen- 
ior to  the  painful  fact  that  the  Indian  crisis, 
even  more  than  our  sufferings  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  showed  how  little  sympathy  and 
liking  for  England  can  be  found  among  for- 
eign nations.  Our  discomfiture  in  that  fear-  i 
ful  conflict,  he  observes,  could  have  prof- 
ited no  one  and  no  cause  but  that  of 
barbarism  ;  yet  it  was  generally  wished  fon 
No  doubt,  he  says,  this  universal  sentiment  I 
was  partly  attributable  to  malice  and  envy, 
but  also  in  part  to  a  less  discreditable  rea- 
son,— *'  to  a  conviction  felt  by  aU  people  in 
the  world  that  England  never  considers 
others  except  from  the  selfish  point  of  view 
of  her  own  grandeur ;  that  all  sympathetic 
sentiment  for  what  is  not  herself  is  more  ab- 
sent in  her  than  in  any  nation  of  modem 
times;  that  she  never  notices  what  passes 
4miong  foreigners,  what  they  think,  feel,  suf- 
fer, or  do,  except  in  reference  to  the  advan- 
tage that  England  may  draw  therefrom, — 
occupied  in  reality  only  with  herself,  even 
when  she  seems  most  occupied  with  them. 
There  is  certainly  some  exaggeration  in  this 
notion,  but  I  cannot  say  there  is  not  much 
truth  in  it" 

It  is  well,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  be 
aware  what  harsh  things  are  thought  of  us, 
and  especially  that  we  should  hear  them 
[Vom  a  man  so  candid  and  so  fair,  and  usu- 
ally so  well  inclined  to  admire  and  love  Eng- 
land, as  Tocqueville  assuredly  was ;  *  for  it 
is  a  proof  that,  however  unjust  the  accusa- 
tion, we  must  have  given  some  grounds  for 

♦  His  admimtion  of  our  country  was  eamost  and 
sincere.  On  his  return  from  Knplnnd  in  1857,  he 
wrote  to  M.  do  Corcclle:  "  C'cst  io  plu5  fjnntX 
«I)Crtncle  qn'il  y  nit  dnnH  le  mondo,  quolquo  tout 
n'y  soit  pns  gmnd.  11  n'y /<>ncontro  Purtout  dcs 
ch*o>C4  entiofprnent  incoiinues  dnns  le  resto  de 
I'Europe  et  dont  la  vue  m*A  soulag^.'* 


it  by  our  language  and  our  manners,  if  not 
by  our  actions.  But  as  to  the  charge  itself, 
we  must  avow  our  conscientious  conviction 
that  it  is  monstrously  overdrawn,  if  not  ut- 
terly unfounded,  and  as  coming  from  a 
Frenchman  absolutely  astounding.  We 
may  readily  admit  that  England  has  often 
done  unjust  actions,  and  has  shown  curious 
ingenuity  in  blinding  herself  to  their  injus- 
tice; we  may  even  allow  that,  like  other 
nations,  she  is  disposed  to  judge  her  friends 
and  servants  more  leniently  than  her  foes, 


—to 

<'Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind ; " — 

we  may  confess^  with  shame,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  our  statesmen,  especially  of  late, 
when  they  have  had  occasion  to  explain  or 
justify  the  measures  of  their  foreign  policy, 
has  often  been  calculated  to  give  an  air  of 
truth  to  this  accusation  of  unsocial  selfish- 
ness: and  that,  if  we  could  consent  to  be 
judged  by  the  coarse  and  ferocious  mani- 
festoes of  Mr.  Bright,  we  should  not  have  a 
word  to  urge  in  our  defence ; — but  that  Eng- 
land in  these  respects  has  been  worse  than 
other  nations,  that  she  has  not,  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  half-century,  been 
much  better  than  other  nations,  that  she  has 
not  of  late  years  been  the  one  power  which 
has  habitually  proclaimed  the  principles  and 
held  the  language  of  generous  sympathy  and 
unselfish  public  morality, — we  must  emphat- 
ically and  deliberately  deny.    She  has  hailed 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  prosperity 
everywhere ;  she  has  expressed  the  warmest 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  and  aspirations  of 
liberty  wherever  they  have  broken  forth; 
she  has  been  the  first  to  denounce  the  acts 
of  injustice  and  oppression  occasionally  ex- 
ercised by  her  own  agents  and  proconsuls ; 
and  she  has  steadily  opposed  and  protested 
against  the  grasping  and  intriguing  iniqui- 
,  ties  of  France,  the  cynical  immorality  and 
selfishness  of  whose  public  conduct  has  been 
written  in  sunbeams  on  every  page  of  re- 
cent history.    We  need  look  no  further  than 
I  Italy  to  be  able  to  form  a  comparative  judg- 
ment of  the  relative  capacity  for  disinter- 
^  ested  sympathy  displayed  by  the  two  na- 
tions.     Hepublican    France,    without    the 
faintest  vestige   of  a  just  pretext,  sent  an 
army  to  crush  the  republican  liberties  of 
[  Home,  within  eighteen  months  after  she  had 
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turbulently  seized  her  own;  she  replaced 
the  worst  goyernment  of  Europe  on  its 
throne  by  force,  and  has  acted  as  its  sbirri 
ever  since ;  she  did  this  simply  and  avow- 
edly to  prevent  Austria  from  gaining  addi- 
tional influence  in  Italy  by  forestalling  her 
proceeding ;  and,  we  grieve  to  write  it,  she 
committed  this  enormous  and  unblushing 
crime  while  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs.  Italy  has  now  re- 
covered her  liberties,  thanks  to  Imperial 
rather  than  French  assistance;  she  has 
formed  a  united  country  under  a  constitu- 
tional monarch;  she  bids  fair  to  be  free, 
happy,  and  progressive.  What  does  Eng- 
land say  to  the  prospect  P — she  is  wild  with 
disinterested  enthusiasm  and  delight.  What 
does  France  say  P  Why,  every  French  pub- 
licist or  statesman,  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception  besides  the  emperor,  —  Liberal, 
Orleanist,  Despotic,  Legitimist,  Republi- 
can, Catholic,  Protestant  —  are  grinding 
their  teeth  with  dishonorable  envy  and  more 
dishonorable  rage.  " li  wont  suit  France^* 
is  their  unanimous  and  shameful  cry,  <<  to 
have  a  great  and  independent  Italy  beside 
her ;  she  may  become  our  rival ;  and  what 
title  has  Italy  to  be  free  while  we  are  whin- 
ing or  fawning  under  despotism  P  " 

We  must  draw  to  a  close.  The  great 
charm  of  these  volumes,  as  we  have  already 
said,  lies  in  the  complete  and  distinct  pic- 
ture they  present  of  Uie  real  nature  and  be- 
ing of  the  man,  without  drapery  and  without 
disguise.  No  man  was  ever  more  worth 
seeing  in  thi^  unreserved  disclosure  than 
Tocqueville,  and  few  men's  characters  could 
bear  it  so  well.  Every  fresh  revelation  of 
his  most  intimate  sentiments  and  thoughts 
only  serves  to  make  us  love  him  better  and 
admire  him  more.  He  was  not  exactly  a 
perfect  character,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  wish  any  thing  changed  or  any  thing 
away.  You  might  imagine  something  more 
absolutely  faultless,  but  you  could  not  imag- 
ine any  thing  more  attractive  or  more  noble. 
Perhaps  his  most  unique  and  characteristic 
distinction  was  that,  while  perfectly  simple, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  unfailingly  high- 
minded.  You  felt  at  once  that  no  sentiment 
mean,  ungenerous,  prejudiced,  or  shallow, 
cotdd  gain  entrance  into  his  mind  or  find 
utterance  through  his  lips.  A  profound 
moral  earnestness  pervaded  every  thing  he 
did,  or  thought,  or  wrote.    He  could  not 
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separate  either  public  from  private  morality, 
or  patriotic  from  personal  affection.  With 
all  that  delicate  cl^valry  of  honor  which  be- 
longed to  the  purest  of  the  old  noblesse  he 
blended  a  far  loftier  code  and  a  for  sounder 
judgment  as  to  the  truly  right  and  good 
than  the  old  noblesse  ever  dreamed  of.  He 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  both  his  philoso- 
phic investigations  and  his  political  career. 
He  loved  his  country  as  he  loved  his  friends : 
its  misfortunes  grieved  him  like  a  domestic 
calamity;  its  crimes  and  follies  weighed 
down  his  spirits  like  the  sin  and  dishonor 
of  a  brother  or  a  son ;  the  clouds  and  dan- 
gers that  hung  over  its  future  haunted  him 
like  a  nightmare.  Partly  from  this  cause, 
and  partly  from  a  delicate  organization  and 
frequent  suffering,  he  was  often  sad,  and  at 
times  melancholy  almost  to  despair.  His 
intellect  was  sensitive  and  restless  in  a  re- 
markable degree  for  one  so  sober  and  mod> 
erate  in  all  his  views;  work,  actual  labor 
for  some  great  aim,  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  bis  comfort  and  tranquillity,  while,  alas, 
it  was  often  too  much  for  his  strength.  To 
him  every  thing  in  life  was  serious  ;  he  felt 
too  keenly  and  he  thought  too  deeply  not 
to  be  habitually  grave,  though  his  elegant 
taste,  cultivated  intelligence,  and  natural 
sense  of  humor  prevented  this  gravity  from 
ever  becoming  oppressive,  except  to  the 
most  frivolous  and  shallow  minds.  The 
grace  of  his  manner  and  the  charm  of  his 
conversation  were,  by  universal  admission, 
unrivalled  in  this  day ;  while  to  the  inter- 
course of  daily  life  the  exquisite  polish  of 
his  spirit,  mingled  with  a  most  affectionate 
and  caressing  disposition,  lent  a  fascination 
that  was  strangely  irresistible.  In  the  midst, 
too,  of  all  his  rare  refinement  alid  maturity 
of  wisdom  there  was  a  fund  of  enthusiasm 
which  gave  relief  and  animation  to  the 
whole ;  and  there  were  few  changes  in  France 
which  he  deplored  more  than  the  cold  and 
passionless  materialism  which  seemed  to 
have  absorbed  all  classes  and  all  ages.  In 
1858  he  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
an  enthusiastic  old  Benedictine  of  ninety- 
six,  who  had  shared  in  all  the  hopes  and 
efforts  of  1789 ;  and  then  goes  on  to  say  to 
M.  Freslon,  his  correspondent  :-* 

"J'ai  d6j^  remarqu6  qu*en  France  U 
quantity  de  calorique  intellcctuel  et  moral 
<5tait  en  raison  inverse  du  nombre  des  an- 
uses.   On  est  plus  froid  k  mesure  qa*oii  est 
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pluB  jeune ;  et  la  temp^ature  semble  s'^lever 
avec  r^e.    Des  homines  comme  vous  et 
moi  paraissent  d^jk  des  entbousiastes  bien 
ridicules  aux  sages  de  dix-buit  ans.    Suivant 
cette  loi  nouvelle,  mon  centenaire  devait 
6tre  tout  feu.    Et  il  Tetait  en  effet  quand  il 
parlait  des  esp^rances  de  '89  et  de  la  grande 
caxise  de  la  nbert^.    Je  lui  ai  demande  s'il 
trouvait  la  France  bien  cbang^  sous  le  rap- 
port moral.     *  Ab  I  monsieur/  m'a-t-il  re- 
f>oiidu,  '  je  crois  r^ver  quand  je  me  rapelle 
'dtat  des  esprits  dans  ma  jeunesse,  la  vi- 
vacity, la  siucerite  des  opinions,  le  respect 
de  soi-m^me  et  de  Topmion  publique,  le 
dcsint^ressoment  dans  la  passion  publique. 
Ah !  monsieut  (ajou-tait-il  en  me  serrant  les 
mains  nvec  Teffusion  et  Pempbase  du  xviii"* 
Steele),  on  avait  alors  une  cause :  on  n*  a  plus 
crue  des  inierits.    II  y  avait  des  liens  entre 
i«!8  bommes :  il  n'y  en  a  plus.    II  est  bien 
triste,  monsieur,  de  survivre  k  son  pays.' " 

['<  I  bave  already  said  tbat  in  France  tbe 
quantity  of  intellectual  and  moral  beat,  is 
iu  inverse  proportion  to  age.  We  are  cold 
in  proportion  to  our  youtb,  and  our  temper- 
ature seems  to  rise  as  we  grow  older.  Men 
of  your  age  and  mine  already  seem  ridicu- 
lous entbusiasts  to  sages  of  eighteen.  Ac- 
cording to  this  new  law,  my  centenarian 
should  be  all  fire.  And  in  fact  he  was  when 
he  spoke  of  tbe  hope  of  '89  and  the  great 
cause  of  liberty.  I  asked  him  if  he  found 
much  moral  changes  in  France.  'Ah,  sir,' 
he  answered,  *  I  think  I  am  dreaming  when 
I  recall  the  state  of  mind  of  my  youth,  the 
liveliness  and  sincerity  of  opinions,  the  re- 
spect of  one's  self  and  of  public  opinion, 
tne  disinterested  public  feehng.  Ah !  sir,' 
added  he,  grasping  my  hands  with  the  gush 
and  tbe  emphasis  of  the  eighteenth  centurv, 
'  we  had  then  a  causey  now  we  have  only 
interests ;  then  there  were  ties  between  men, 
now  there  are  none.  It  is  very  sad,  sir,  to 
outlive  one's  country,' "] 

We  are  naturally  desirous  to  know  the 
sentiments  of  a  man  at  once  so  good,  so 
wise,  and  so  free,  on  religion— that  great 
matter  on  which  wise  and  free  and  good 
men  differ  so  marvellously,  if  not  so  hope- 
lessly. Neither  the  memoir  nor  the  corre- 
spondence is  very  specific  on  this  head. 
This  much,  however,  appears  clearly,  that 
the  subject  was  one  that  occupied  his  in- 
tentcst  thought,  and  that  he  held  faith  to 
be  a  possession  of  first  necessity  to  individ- 
uals as  to  States.  He  oftefi  laments  tbe  in- 
difference and  infidelity  of  his  countrymen, 
and  their  apparent  inability  to  do  as  Eng- 
land bad  succeeded  in  doing, — ^to  unite  be- 
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lief  and  liberty.  Among  memoranda  and 
reflections  written  early  in  life  and  found 
among  his  papers,  is  the  following :  "  II 
n'y  a  pas  de  v^rit^  absolue,"  and  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  <<  Si  j'^tais  charge  de  classer  les 
mis^res  buroaines,  je  le  ferais  dans  cette 
ordre:  1°.  Les  maladies;  2°.  Lamort;  3**. 
Le  doute." 

["  There  is  no  absolute  truth.  ...  If  I 
were  charged  with  the  classification  of  human 
miseries,  1  should  place  them  in  the  order : 
Ist  Disease.    2nd  Death.    3rd  Doubt."] 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  about 
forty-five  years  old,  he  writes  to  M.  de  Cor- 
celle  :  ''  Je  ne  sais  d'ailleurs  si  les  derni^res 
circonstances  dans  laquelle  jc  me  suis  trouvd, 
la  gravity  plus  grande  que  T^ge  donne  k  la 
pens6e,  la  solitude  dans  laquelle  je  vis,  ou 
toute  autre  cause  que  je  ne  sais  pas,  agissent 
sur  mon  &me  et  y  produisent  un  travail  in- 
t^rieur ;  la  v^rit^  est  que  je  n'ai  jamais  plus 
sent!  le  besoin  de  la  base  ^tcrnelle,  du  ter- 
rain solide  sur  le^uel  la  vie  doit  ^tre  batie. 
Le  doute  m'a  toujours  paru  le  plus  insup- 
portable des  maux  de  ce  monde,  et  je  I'ai 
constamment  jug^  pire  que  la  mort." 

[**  Besides,  I  don't  know  whether  the  later 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  the 
greater  gravity  which  age  gives  to  thought, 
the  solitude  in  which  I  live,  or  some  other 
unknown  cause,  acts  upon  my  mind,  and 

f  reduces  an  inward  labor.  Tbe  truth  is  tbat 
have  never  more  felt  the  need  of  the  eter- 
nal foundation,  the  solid  ground,  upon  which 
life  ought  to  be  built.  Doubt  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  most  insupportable  of 
earthly  evils,  and  I  have  always  thought  it 
worse  than  death."]  • 

From  this  doubt,  however,  which  he  bo 
deprecated,  it  was  impossible  for  a  spirit  at 
once  so  searching  and  so  honest  as  his  ever 
quite  to  free  itself ;  but  it  remained  specu- 
lative merely,  and  though  it  might  disturb 
his  religious  creed,  it  never  for  one  moment 
weakened  bis  religious  sentiment;  and  in 
all  that  is  essential,  eternal,  and  indisputa- 
ble, no  sincerer  Christian  ever  lived  and 
died.  In  this,  as  iit  other  matters,  Tocque- 
ville  grew  more  tranquil  with  years,  if  not 
more  happy.  Serenity,  indeed,  could  never 
be  the  portion  upon  earth  of  a  temperament 
so  tremblingly  sensitive  as  his ;  and  his  later 
letters  are  filled  with  the  most  touching  ex- 
pressions of  the  growing  sadness  which 
gathered  over  him  as  he  found  himself  be- 
coming more  and  more  isolated  in  feeling 
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and  opinion,  in  aspirations  and  in  aims,  from 
most  of  those  around  him.  What  his  con- 
temporaries urorshipped  and  followed  had  no 
dignity  or  charms  for  him ;  he  despised  what 
they  desired;  he  cherished  what  they  had 
neglected  and  forsaken ;  they  seemed  hurry- 
ing down  a  steep  incline  of  which  he  saw  the 
inevitable  abyss,  but  could  not  induce  them 
to  listen  to  his  warnings.  The  past,  con- 
taining so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  noble, 
was  daily  becoming  more  dead,  more  remote, 
and  more  forgotten ;  and  in  the  immediate 
future,  as  far  as  human  eye  could  penetrate, 
no  dawn  of  hope  was  to  be  discerned. 
Much  as  we  mourn  for  his  untimely  loss, 
deeply  as  we  grieve  over  his  empty  place 
and  his  unfinished  work,  we  can  well  be- 
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lieve  that  he  would  himself  have  discovered 
some  consolation  for  all  that  he  was  leaving 
in  the  thought  that  he  was  *'  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come."    He  died  peaceably 
at  Cannes  on  the  16th  of  April,  1859  :  the 
purest,  noblest,  truest  gentleman  it  was  ever 
our  privilege  to  know.    Over  no  death-bed 
might  the  lofty  language  of  Tacitus  be  more 
fitly  spoken :  "  Si  quis  piorum  manibus  lo- 
cus ;  si,  ut  sapientibus  placet,  non  cum  cor- 
pore  cxtinguuntur  magnee   animse,  placid^ 
quiescas  :  nosque,  domum  tuam,  ab  infirm o 
desiderio  et  muliebribus  lamentis,  ad  con- 
templationem  virtutum  tuarum  voces,  quaa 
neque  lugeri  neque  plangi  fas  est ;  admira- 
tione  te  potius  et,  si  natura  suppeditet,  em- 
idatione  decoremus." 


i 


The  Fall  of  Table  Bock  :  by  the  last 
Man  that  stood  on  it. — I  said  1  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fall  of  Table  Rock,  that 
broad  shell  on  the  Canada  Side,  which  in  1850 
looked  over  the  very  caldron  of  the  seething 
waters,  but  which  tumbled  into  it  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  month  of  Juno  of  that,  by  me,  well- 
remembered  year.  Aboat  noon  on  that  day,  I 
accompanied  a  lady  from  the  Clifton  House  to 
the  Falls.  Arriving  at  Table  Rock,  we  left  our 
carriage,  and  as  we  approached  the  projecting 
platform,  I  pointed  oat  to  my  companion  a  vast 
crack  or  fissare  which  traversed  the  entire  base 
of  the  rock,  remarking  that  it  had  never  appeared 
to  me  before.  The  lady  almost  shuddered  as 
she  looked  at  it,  and  shrinking  back,  declared 
that  she  did  not  care  about  going  near  the  edge. 
"Ah,"  said  I,  taking  her  band,  "  you  might  as 
well  come  on,  now  that  you  are  here.  I  hardly 
think  the  rock  will  take  a  notion  to  fall  merely 
because  we  are  on  it." 

The  platform  jutted  from  the  main  land  some 
sixty  feet,  but,  to  give  the  visitor  a  still  more 
fearful  projection  over  the  raging  waters,  a 
wooden  bridge  or  staging,  ha^  been  thrust  l>e- 
yond  the  extreme  edge  fur  some  ten  feet.  This 
terminated  in  a  small  box  for  visitors  to  stand 
in,  and  was  kept  in  its  position  and  enabled  to 
bear  its  weight  by  a  ponderous  load  of  stone 
heaped  upon  its  inner  ends.  The  day  was  very 
bright  and  hot,  and  it  being  almost  lunch  time 
at  the  hotels,  but  very  few  visitors  were  out,  so 
we  occupied  the  dizzy  perch  alone.  Wo  gazed 
fearfully  out  upon  the  awful  waters,  we  strctclied 
our  heads  timidly  over  the  frightful  depth  be- 
low, and  wo  felt  our  natures  quail  in  every  fibre 
by  the  deafening  roar  that  seemed  to  saturate  us, 
as  it  were,  with  an  indefinable  dread. 

"This  is  a  terrible  place,"  said  I.  "Look 
under  there  and  see  on  what  a  mere  shell  we 
stand.  For  years  and  years  the  teeth  of  the  tor- 
rent, in  that  jetting,  angry  stream,  have  been 
gnawing  at  that  hollow,  anil  some  day  this  plane 
niu.a  fall." 

My  companion  shuddered  and  drew  herself 


together  in  alarm.  Our  eyes  swept  the  roaring 
circle  of  the  waters  once  again,  we  gazed  about 
in  fearful  fascination,  when  suddenly,  turning 
our  looks  upon  each  other,  each  recognized  a 
corresponding  fear.  "  I  do  not  like  this  place  I  " 
exclaimed  I,  quickly.  "  The  whole  base  of  this 
rock  is  probably  disintegrated,  and,  perhaps  sits 
poised  in  a  succession  of  steps  or  notches,  read  j 
to  fall  out  and  topple  down  at  any  unusual  per- 
turbation. That  fissure  there  seems  to  me  un- 
usually large  to-day  1  I  think  wo  had  better 
leave,  for  1  do  not  fancy  such  a  finish ;  and,  be- 
sides, my  paper  must  be  published  next  week." 
With  these  very  words — ^the  latter  uttered  jo- 
cosely, though  not  without  alarm — I  seized  my 
companion's  hand,  and,  in  absolute  panic,  we 
fled  as  fast  as  our  feet  could  carry  us,  towards 
what  might  be  called  the  shore.  We  first  burst 
into  a  laugh  when  we  gained  the  Innd,  and  jump- 
ing into  our  carriage,  felt  actually  as  if  wo  bad 
made  a  fortunate  escape.  We  rolled  back  tow- 
ard the  Clifton,  but  before  we  had  proceeded 
two  minutes  on  our  way,  a  thundering  report, 
like  the  explosion  of  an  earthquake,  burst  upon 
us,  and  with  a  loud  roar  the  ground  trembled 
beneath  our  wheels.  We  turned  to  find  that 
Tablo  Rock  had  fallen.  We  were  iho  last  upon 
it,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  unusual  perturba- 
tion caused  by  our  flying  footsteps  that  disturbed 
the  exactitude  of  its  equilibrium  and  threw  it 
from  its  final  poise.  In  a  minute  more  the  road 
was  filled  with  hurrying  people,  and  during  the 
following  half-hour  we  were  told  a  hundred 
times  in  advance  of  the  next  morning  journals, 
that  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  were  on  the  Ta- 
ble Rock  had  gone  down  the  falls.  Wo  are  told 
that  the  trot  of  a  dog  would  shake  old  London 
bridge  from  end  to  end,  when  it  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  rolling  wheels  of  havily  loaded 
trains.  Tablo  Rock  had  not  been  run  upon  in 
the  way  I  have  been  describing  for  years — per- 
haps never,,  and  therefore,  whenever  I  hear  it 
spoken  of,  I  always  shudder  and  feel  as  if  I  had 
something  to  do  with  its  fall. 

Geouoe  Wilkes. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
THG  BEGGAR'S  SOLILOQUY. 
I. 

Now,  this,  to  my  notion,  is  pleasant  cheer. 

To  lio  all  alone  on  a  ragged  heath, 
Where  your  nose  isn't  sniffing  for  bones  or  beer. 

But  a  pca^fire  smells  like  a  garden  beneath. 
The  cottagers  bustle  about  the  door, 

And  the  girl  at  the  window  ties  her  strings. 
She's  a  dish  for  a  man  who's  a  mind  to  be  poor ; 

Lord !  women  are  such  expensive  things. 

II. 
We  don't  marry  beggars,  says  she :  why,  no : 

It  seems  that  to  make  'em  is  what  you  do ; 
And  OS  I  can  cook,  and  scour,  and  sew, 

I  needn't  pay  half  my  yictuals  for  yon. 
A  man  for  himself  should  ho  able  to  scratch. 

But  tickling's  a  luxury  : — ^love,  indeed  I 
liove  burns  as  long  as  the  lucifer  match. 

Wedlock's  the  candle  1    Now,  that's  my  creed. 

III. 

The  cburch-belU  sound  water-like  over  the 
wheat ; 
And  up  the  long  path  troop  pair  after  pair. 
That  man's  well-brushed,  and  the  woman  looks 
neat. 
It's  man  and  woman  everywhere  I 
Unless,,  like  mo,  you  lie  hero  flat, 
With  a  donkey  for  friend,  you  must  have  a 
wife: 
She  pulls  out  your  hair,  but  she  brushes  your 
hat. 
Appearances  make  the  best  half  of  life. 

IV. 

Yon  nice  little  madam  I  yon  know  you're  nice. 

I  remcml)cr  hearing  a  parson  say 
You're  a  plateful  of  vanity  peppered  with  vice ; 

Yon  chap  at  the  gate  thinks  t'other  way. 
On  hxn  waistcoat  you  read  both  his  head  and  his 
heart : 
There's  a  whole  week's  wages  there  figured  in 
gold  I 
Yes !  wiich  you  turn  round  you  may  well  give  a 
start : 
It's  fun  to  a  fellow  who's  getting  old. 

V. 

Now,  that's  a  good  craft,  weaving  waistcoat  and 
flowers, 

And  selling  of  ribbons  and  scenting  of  lard  : 
It  gives  vou  a  house  to  get  in  from  the  showers. 

And  food  when  your  appetite  jockeys  you 
hard. 
You  live  a  respectable  man ;  but  I  ask 

If  it's  worth  the  trouble  ?    You  use  your  tools. 
And  spend  your  time,  and  what's  your  task? 

Why,  to  make  a  slide  for  a  couple  of  fools. 

VI. 

YoH  can't  match  the  color  o*  these  heath  mounds, 

Nor  better  that  pcat-flro's  agreeable  smell. 
I'm  clothcd-likc  with  natural  sights  and  sounds  ; 

To  myself  I'm  in  tune.    I  hope  vou'ro  ns 
^  well. 
You  jolly  old  cot !  though  yon  don't  own  coal : 

It's  a  generous  pot  that's  boiled  with  peat. 
Lci  tlio  Loi  «1  Mayor  o'  London  ronst  oxen  whole : 

His  smoke,  at  least,  don't  smell  so  sweet.         | 


VIT. 

I'm  not  a  low  Radical,  hating  the  laws. 

Who'd  the  aristocracy  rebuke. 
I  talk  o'  the  Lord  Mayor  o'  London  because 

I  once  was  acquainted  with  his  cook. 
I  served  him  a  turn,  and  got  pensioned  on  scraps. 

And,  Lord,  sir  I  didn't  I  envy  his  place, 
Till  Death  knocked  him  down  with  the  softest 
of  raps. 
And  I  knew' what  was  meant  by  a  tallowy 
face! 

vm. 
On  the  contrary,  I'm  Conservative  qnite ; 
There's  beggars  in  Scripture  'mongst  Gentiles 
and  Jews : 
It's  nonsense,  trying  to  set  things  right. 

For  if  people  willgive,  why,  who'll  refuse  1 
That  stopping  old  custom  wakes  my  spleen  : 

The  poor  and  the  rich  both  in  giving  agree  : 
Your  tight-fisted  shopman's  the  liadical  mean : 
There's  nothing  in  common  'twixt  him  and 
me. 

iz. 
Ho  says  I'm  no  use  I  but  I  wont  reply. 

You're  lucky  not  being  of  use  to  him ! 
On  week-days  he's  playing  at  Spider  and  Fly, 

And  on  Sundays  he  sings  about  Cherubim  I 
Nailing  shillings  to  counters  is  his  chief  work  : 

He  nods  now  and  then  at  the  name  on  his 
door: 
But  judge  of  as  two  at  a  bow  and  a  smirk, 

I  mink  I'm  his  match :  and  I'm  honest--that's 


more. 


X. 


No  use  I  well,  I  mayn't  be.    You  ring  a  pig's 
snout. 
And  then  call  the  animal  glutton  I    Now,  he 
Mr.  Shopman,  he's  naught  but  a  pipe  and  a 
spout 
Who  wont  let  the  goods  o'  this  world  pass 
free, 
This  blazing  blue  weather  all  round  the  brown 
crop. 
Ho  can't  enjoy  I  all  but  cash  he  hates. 
He's  only  a  snail  that  crawls  under  his  shop  ; 
Though  ho  has  got  the  car  o'  the  magistrates. 

XI. 

Now,  giving  and  taking's  a  proper  exchange. 
Like  question  and  answer :  you're  both  con- 
tent. 
But  buying  and  selling  ssems  always  strange ; 
You  re  Hostile,  and  that's  the 'thing  that's 
meant. 
It's  man  against  man — ^you're  almost  brutes. 
There's  here  no  thanks,  and  there's  there  no 
pride. 
If  Charity's  Christian,  don't  blame  my  pursuits, 
I  carry  a  touchstone  by  which  you  re  tried. 


XII. 


f9 


— "  Take  it,"  says  she,  " it's  all  I've  got: 

I  remember  a  girl  in  London  streets : 
She  stood  by  a  cofice-stall,  nice  and  hot. 

My  belly  was  like  a  lamb  that  bleats. 
Says  I  to  myself,  os  her  FJiilling  I  seized, 

lou  haven't  a  character  here,  my  dear! 
But  for  making  a  rascal  like  mc  8o  pleased, 

I'll  give  you  one,  in  a  better  sphere  1 
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XIII. 

And  that's  where  it  was — she  made  me  feel 

I  icas  a  rnscal :  but  people  who  scorn, 
And  tell  a  poor  f)atch-brcech  he  isn't  fj^enteel, 

Why,  they  make  him  kick  up — and  he  treads 
on  a  corn. 
It  isn't  liking,  it's  curst  lU-Iuck, 

Drives  half  of  us  into  the  begging-trade : 
If  for  taking  to  water  you  praise  a  duck, 

For  taking  to  beer  why  a  man  upbraid  1 

XIV. 

The  sermon's  over :  they're  cut  of  the  porch. 

And  it's  time  for  roe  to  move  a  leg ; 
But  in  general  people  who  come  from  church, 
And  have  called  themselves  sinners,  hate 
chaps  to  beg. 
I'll  wager  they'll  all  of 'em  dine  to-day  I 

I  was  easy  half  a  minute  ago. 
If  that  isn't  pig  that's  baking  away, 
May  I  perish ! — we're  never  contented — 
heigho  1 

Gkoroe  Meredith. 


"AH!   WHO  CAN  TELL?" 

BT  Oiri  OP  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NIAQABA,  OH  THE  HOME- 

WABD  TOTAOE. 

We're  nearing  home  —  a  few  days  more, 
And  upward  from  that  sun-lined  main. 
Will  slowlv  rise  the  blessed  shore 
That  we've  so  yearned  to  see  again. 

But  as  we  near 

That  coast  so  dear, 
And  feel  joy's  pulse  our  bosoms  thrill. 

The  voice  of  fear 

Is  whispering  near, 
And  asks  —  are  those  we  love  there  still  ? 
Do  all  those  eyes  on  earth  still  dwell. 
To  greet  us  homo  ?    Ah !  who  can  tell  ? 

Long  months  have  passed  in  homeward  flight, 
Since  news  from  tliose  dear  liearts  beguiled ; 
And  Time  e'er  noon  oft  brings  a  blight 
To  joys  on  which  at  morn  he  smiled. 

Thus  as  we  near 

That  land  so  dear. 
With  joy's  emotion  in  our  eyes. 

The  voice  of  fear, 

In  accents  drear, 
Asks,  Is  it  well  with  those  we  prize? 
And  though  hope's  glance  responds  — - 

All's  well ! 
Fear  whispers  back.  Ah  I  who  can  tell  ? 

We're  nearing  homo !    The  Eastern  "  Trade  " 
Still  presses  on  our  sails  and  spars, 
Day's  beams  arc  still  on  ocean  laid. 
And  night  nsFcmbles  yet  her  stars ; 

Oh !  in  our  flight, 

Beneath  their  light, 


While  in  love's  soul  dear  hope's  the  theme  — 

While  night's  asleep. 

And  watch  we  keep. 
What  happ^  scenes  of  home  we  dream  ! 
Amidst  their  halo  shall  we  dwell 
Once  more  —  once  more  1    Ah  I  who  can  tell  I 

We're  nearing  home  —  our  native  land  ! 
Those  clustered  Slates  so  blessed  of  Heaven  ! 
Can  such  a  gift  from  God's  great  hand 
Be  lightly  prised  —  be  rashly  riven  ? 

Dark  rumor's  tongue 

Such  dread  notes  rung 
Before  we  left  the  Indian  clime ; 

But  faith  still  smiles. 

And  hope  beguiles  — 
They  sing  to  patriot  hearts  a  chime ! 
While  in  the  soul  such  anthems  swell, 
We'll  cease  to  sigh  :  Ah  !  who  can  tell  ? 

—At  Sea,  Monday,  April  8,  1861,' 
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MODEBN  CIVILIZATION, 

AiB—"The  Vicar  of  Bray, 

His  holiness,  the  Pope  of  Rome, 

'  Has  launched  an  allocution 

At  reform  abroad  and  reform  at  horne^ 

Which  he  calls  revolution  ; 
He  heaps  abuse,  pronounces  blame. 

And  deals  out  condemnation 
Direct,  without  reserve,  by  name. 

On  modern  civilization. 

For  other  times  the  pontiff  sighs, 

And  groans  for  other  ages. 
While  he  scolds  and  screams  and  shrieks  and 
cries, 

An^  roars  and  raves  and  rages. 
For  the  palmy  days  of  interdict, 

And  excommunication. 
All  which  have  been  to  limbo  kicked 

By  modem  civilization. 

'Tis  likely  Rome  will  grow  too  hot 

To  hold  the  holy  father : 
He'll  have  to  seek  some  other  spot 

To  rule  and  govern,  rather. 
Jerusalem  some  folks  suggest ; 

And  that's  a  situation 
Where  he  would  not  be  mndi  distreet 

By  modem  ciriliEation. 

'Twere  better  if  to  Jericho 

He  went,  with  all  his  liead  men, 
Or  his  cardinals  and  he  might  go 

Among  the  Indian  red  men  ; 
The  pope  and  conclave  would  amaze 

The  native  population ; 
Let  them  fly  to  the  far  Ojibbeways, 

From  modem  civilization.  -^JPkNcA. 
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From  Fraser^s  Magazine. 
CONCERNING  FUTURE  YEARS. 

Does  it  ever  come  across  you,  my  friend, 
with  something  of  a  start,  that  things  can- 
not always  go  on  in  your  lot  as  they  are  go- 
ing now  P  Does  not  a  sudden  thought  some- 
times  flash  upon  you,  a  hasty,  vivid  glimpse, 
of  what  you  will  be  long  hereafter,  if  you  are 
spared  in  this  world  ?  Our  common  way  is 
too  much  to  think  that  things  will  always  go 
on  as  they  are  going.  Not  that  we  clearly 
think  so :  not  that  we  ever  put  that  opinion 
in  a  definite  shape,  and  avow  to  ourselves 
that  we  hold  it :  but  we  live  very  much  under 
that  vague,  general  impression.  We  can 
hardly  help  it.  When  a  man  of  middle  age 
inherits  a  pretty  country-seat,  and  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  cannot  yet  afford  to  give  up 
his  profession  and  go  to  live  at  it,  but  con- 
cludes that  in  six  or  eight  years  he  will  be 
able  with  justice  to  his  children  to  do  so,  do 
you  think  he  brings  plainly  before  him  the 
changes  which  must  be  wrought  on  himself 
and  those  around  him  by  these  years  P  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  greatest  change  of  all,  which 
may  come  to  any  of  us  so  very  soon :  I  do 
not  think  of  what  may  be  done  by  unlooked- 
for  accident :  I  think  merely  of  what  must  be 
done  by  the  passing  on  of  time.  I  think  of 
possible  changes  in  taste  and  feeling,  of 
possible  loss  of  liking  for  that  mode  of  life. 
I  think  of  lungs  that  will  play  less  freely, 
and  of  limbs  that  will  suggest  shortened 
walks,  and  dissuade  from  climbing  hills.  I 
think  how  the  children  will  have  outgrown 
daisy-chains,  or  even  got  beyond  the  season 
of  climbing  trees.  The  middle-aged  man  en- 
joys the  prospect  of  the  time  when  he  shall 
go  to  his  country-house ;  and  the  vague,  un- 
defined belief  surrounds  him,  like  an  atmos- 
phere, that  he  and  his  children,  his  views 
and  likings,  will  be  then  just  such  as  they 
arc  now.  lie  cannot  bring  it  home  to  him 
at  how  many  points  change  will  be  cutting 
into  him,  and  hedging  him  in,  and  paring 
him  down.  And  we  all  live  very  much  under 
that  vague  impression.  Yet  it  is  in  many 
ways  good  for  us  to  feel  that  we  are  going  on 
— ^passing  from  the  things  which  surround  us 
—advancing  into  the  undefined  future,  into 
the  unknown  land.  And  I  think  that  some- 
times we  all  have  vivid  flashes  of  such  a  con- 
viction. I  dare  say,  my  friend,  you  have 
seen  an  old  man,  frail,  soured,  and  shabby 
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and  you  have  thought,  with  a  start.  Perhaps 
ihtre  is  Myself  of  Future  Years. 

We  human  beings  can  stand  a  great  deaL 
There  is  great  margin  allowed  by  our  con- 
stitution, physical  and  moral.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  daily  for 
years  eat  what  is  unwholesome,  breathe  air 
which  is  bad,  or  go  through  a  round  of  life 
which  is  not  the  best  or  the  right  one  for 
either  body  or  mind,  and  yet  be  little  the 
worse.  And  so  men  pass  through  great  tri- 
als and  through  long  years,  and  yet  are  not 
altered  so  very  much.  The  other  day,  walk* 
ing  along  the  street,  I  saw  a  man  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  ten  years.  I  knew  that 
since  I  saw  him  last  he  had  gone  through 
very  heavy  troubles,  and  that  these  had  sat 
very  heavily  upon  him.  I  remembered  how 
he  had  lost  that  fnend  who  was  the  dearest 
to  him  of  all  human  beings,  and  I  knew  how 
broken  down  he  had  been  for  many  months 
after  that  great  sorrow  came.  Yet  there  he 
was,  walking  along,  an  unnoticed  unit,  just 
like  any  one  else  ;  and  he  was  looking  won- 
derfully well.  No  doubt  he  seemed  pale, 
worn,  and  anxious:  but  he  was  very  well 
and  carefully  dressed ;  he  was  walking  with 
a  brisk,  active  step ;  and  I  dare  say  in  feel- 
ing pretty  well  reconciled  to  being  what  he 
is,  and  to  the  circumstances  amid  which  he 
is  living.  Still,  one  felt  that  somehow  a  tre- 
mendous change  had  passed  over  him.  I 
felt  sorry  for  him,  and  all  the  more  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  feel  sorry  for  himself.  It 
made  me  sad  to  think  that  some  day  I  should 
be  like  him ;  that  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  my 
juniors  I  look  like  him  already,  careworn 
and  ageing.  I  dare  say  in  his  feeling  there 
was  no  such  sense  of  falling  off.  Perhaps  he 
was  tolerably  content.  He  ^as  walking  so 
fast  and  looking  so  sharp,  that  I  am  sure  he 
had  no  desponding  feeling  at  the  time.  De- 
spondency goes  with  slow  movements  and 
with  vague  looks.  The  sense  of  having  ma- 
terially fallen  off  is  destructive  to  the  cfigle- 
eye.  Yes,  he  was  tolerably  content.  We 
can  go  down-hill  cheerfully,  save  at  the  points 
where  it  is  sharply  brought  home  to  us  that 
we  are  going  down-hill.  Lately  I  sat  at  din- 
ner opposite  an  old  lady  who  had  the  re- 
mains of  striking  beauty.  I  remember  how 
much  she  interested  me.  Her  hair  was 
false,  her  teeth  were  false,  her  complexion 
was  shrivelled,  her  form  had  lost  the  round 
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symmetry  of  earlier  years,  and  was  angular 
and  stiff;  yet  how  cheerful  and  lively  she 
was !  She  had  gone  far  down-hill  physically ; 
but  either  she  did  not  feel  her  decadence, 
or  she  had  grown  quite  reconciled  to  it. 
Her  daughter,  a  blooming  matron,  was  there, 
happy,  wealthy,  good ;  yet  not  apparently  a 
whit  more  reconciled  to  life  than  the  aged 
grandamc.  It  was  pleasing,  and  yet  it  was 
sad,  to  see  how  well  we  can  make  up  our 
mind  to  what  is  ineyitable.  And  such  a 
sight  brings  up  to  one  a  glimpse  of  Future 
Years.  The  cloud  seems  to  part  before  one, 
and  through  the  rift  you  discern  your  earthly 
track  far  away,  and  a  jaded  pilgrim  plodding 
along,  it  with  weary  step ;  and  though  the 
pilgrim  does  not  look  like  you,  yet  you  know 
the  pilgrim  is  yourselfl 

This  cannot  always  go  on.  To  what  is  it 
all  tending  ?  I  am  not  thinking  now  of  an 
out-look  so  grave  that  this  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  it.  But  I  am  thinking  how  every 
thing  is  going  on.  In  this  world  there  is  no 
standing  still.  And  every  thing  that  be- 
longs entirely  to  this  world,  its  interests  and 
occupations,  is  going  on  towards  a  conclu- 
sion. It  will  all  come  to  an  end.  It  cannot 
go  on  forever.  I  cannot  always  be  writing 
sermons  as  I  do  now,  and  going  on  in  this 
regular  course  of  life.  I  cannot  always  be 
writing  essays  for  Frcuer,  The  day  will 
come  when  I  shall  have  no  more  to  say,  or 
when  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  will  no 
longer  have  patience  to  listen  to  me  in  that 
kind  of  fashion  in  which  they  have  listened 
80  long.  I  foresee  it  plainly,  this  evening,— 
the  time  when  the  reader  shall  open  the  fa- 
miliar cover,  and  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents, and  exclaim  indignantly,  "Here  is 
that  tiresome  person  again  with  the  four  in- 
itials :  why  will  he  not  cease  to  weary  us  P  " 
I  write  in  sober  sadness,  my  friend :  I  do 
not  intend  any  jest.  If  you  do  not  know 
that  what  I  have  written  is  certainly  true, 
you  have  not  lived  very  long.  You  have  not 
learned  the  sorrowful  lesson,  that  all  worldly 
occupations  ^and  interests  are  wearing  to 
their  close.  You  cannot  keep  up  the  old 
thing,  however  much  you  may  wish  to  do  so. 
You  know  how  vain  anniversaries  for  the 
most  part  are.  You  meet  with  certain  old 
friends,  to  try  to  revive  the  old  days ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  old  time  will  not  come  over 
you.    It  is  not  a  spirit  that  can  be  raised  at 
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will.    It  cannot  go  on  forever,  that  waUun^ 
dovm  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  ascending' 
those  pulpit  steps ;  it  will  change  to  feelings 
though  I  humbly  trust  it  may  be  long  b^ore 
it  shall  change  in  fact.    Don't  you  aU  some- 
times feel  something  like  that  ?    Don't  yoa 
sometimes  look  about  you  and  say  to  yoiir> 
self,  That  furniture  will  wear  out:  thoae 
window-curtains  are  getting  sadly  faded ; 
they  will  not  last  a  lifetime  ?    Those  carpets 
must  be  replaced  some  day ;  and  the  old 
patterns  which  looked  at  you  with  a  kindly, 
familiar  expression,  through  these  long  years, 
must  be  among  the  old  familiar  faces  that  axe 
gone.    These  are  little  things,  indeed,  but 
they  are  among  the  vague  recollections  that 
bewilder  our  memory;  they  are  among  the 
things  which  come  up  in  the  strange,  coo- 
fused  remembrance  of  the  dying  man  in  ths 
last  days  of  life.    There  is  an  old  fir-tree, 
a  twisted,  strange-looking  fir-tree,   which 
will  be  among  my  last  recollections,  I  know, 
as  it  was  among  my  first.    It  was  always  be- 
fore my  eyes  when  I  was  three,  four,  fiye 
years  old:  I  see  the  pyramidal  top,  rising 
over  a  mass  of  shrubbery ;  I  see  it  always 
against  a  sunset-sky ;  always  in  the  subdued 
twilight  in  which  we  seem  to  see  things  in 
distant  years. 

These  old  friends  will  die,  you  think ;  who 
will  take  their  place  P    You  will  be  an  old 
gentleman,  a  frail  old  gentleman,  wondered 
at  by  younger  men,  and  telling  thorn  long 
stories  about  the  days  when  Queen  Victoria 
was  a  young  woman,  Hke  those  which  weary 
you  now  about  George  the  Third.    It  will 
not  be  the  same  world  then.    Your  children 
will  not  be  always  children.    Enjoy  their 
fresh  youth  while  it  lasts,  for  it  will  n6t  last 
long.    Do  not  skim  over  the  present  too 
fast,  through  a  constant  habit  of  onward- 
looking.    Many  men  of  an  anxious  turn  ore 
so  eagerly  concerned  in  providing  for  the 
future,  that  they  hardly  remark  the  blessings 
of  the  present.    Yet  it  is  only  because  the 
future  will  some  day  be  present,  that  it  de- 
serves any  thought  at  all.    And  many  men, 
instead  of  heartily  enjoying  present  bless- 
ings while  they  are  present,  train  themselves 
to  a  habit  of  regarding  these  things  as 
merely  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  to 
build  some  vague  fabric  of  they  know  not 
what.    I  have  known  a  clerg}inan,  who  was 
very  fond  of  music,  and  in  ^vhouc  church  the 
music  was  very  fine,  who  seemed  incapable 
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of  enjoying  its  solemn  beanty  as  a  thing  to 
be  enjoyed  while  passing,  but  who  persisted 
in  regarding  each  beautiful  strain  merely  as 
a  promising  indication  of  what  his  choir 
vould  come  at  some  future  time  to  be.    It 
is  a  very  bad  habit,  and  one  which  grows 
imlesa  repressed.     You,  my  reader,  when 
you  see  your  children  racing  on  the  green, 
train  yourself  to  regard  all  that  as  a  happy 
end  in  itself.    Do  not  grow  to  think  merely 
that  those  sturdy  young  limbs  promise  to  be 
stoat  and  senriceable  when  they  are  those  of 
a  grown-up  man ;  and  rejoice  in  the  smooth 
little  forehead  with  its  curly  hair,  without 
any  forethought  of  how  it  is  to  look  some 
day  when  overshadowed  (as  it  is  sure  to  be) 
by  the  great  wig  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Good  advice :  let  us  all  try  to  take  it.    Let 
all  happy  things  be  enjoyed  as  ends,  as  well 
as  regarded  as  means.    Yet  it  is  in  the  make 
of  our  nature  to  be  ever  onward-looking ; 
and  we  cannot  help  it.    When  you  get  the 
first  number  for  the  year  of  the  Magazine 
which  you  take  in,  you  instinctively  think  of 
it  as  the  first  portion  of  a  new  volume ;  and 
you  are  conscious  of  a  certain  though  slight 
restlessness  in  the  thought  of  a  thing  in- 
complete, and  01*  a  wish  that  you  had  the 
volume  completed.    And  sometimes,  thus 
looking  onward  into  the  future,  you  worry 
yourself  with  lit|le  thoughts   and   cares. 
There  is  that  old  dog :  you  have  had  him 
for  many  years ;  he  is  growing  stiff  and  firail ; 
what  are  you  to  do  when  he  dies  P    When  he 
is  gone,  the  new  dog  you  get  will  never  be 
like  him ;  he  may  be,  indeed,  a  far  hand- 
somer and  more  amiable  animal,  but  he  will 
not  be  your  old  companion ;  he  will  not  be 
surrounded  with  all  those  old  assodations, 
not  merely  with  your  own  by-past  life,  but 
with  the  lives,  the  faces,  and  the  voices  of 
those  who  have  left  you,  which  invest  with 
ft  certain  sacredness  even  that  humble  but 
faithful  friend.    He  will  not  have  been  the 
companion  of  your  youthful  walks,  when  you 
went  at  a  pace  which  now  you  cannot  attain. 
He  will  just  be  ^  common  dog ;  and  who  that 
has  reached  your  years  cares  for  that  9   The 
other,  indeed,  was  a  dog  too,  bat  that  was 
merely  the  substratum  on  which  was  ac- 
cumulated a  host  of  recollections :  it  is  Auld 
long  »yne  that  walks  into  your  study  when 
your  shaggy  friend  of  ten  summers  comes 
stiffly  in,  and  after  many  querolous  turnings 
lays  himself  down  on  the  rug  before  the  fire. 
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Do  you  not  feel  the  like  when  you  look  at 
many  little  matters,  and  then  look  into  the 
future  years  P  That  harness — ^how  will  you 
replace  it  P  It  will  be  a  pang  to  throw  it  by, 
and  it  will  be  a  considerable  expense  too  to 
get  a  new  suit.  Then  you  think  how  long 
harness  may  continue  to  be  serviceable.  I 
once  saw,  on  a  pair  of  horses  drawing  a 
stage-coach  among  the  hills,  a  set  of  harness 
which  was  thirty-five  years  old.  It  had  been 
very  costly  and  grand  when  new ;  it  had  be- 
longed for  some  of  its  earliest  years  to  a 
certain  wealthy  nobleman.  The  nobleman 
had  been  for  many  years  in  his  grave,  but 
there  was  his  harness  still.  It  was  tremen- 
dously patched,  and  the  blinkers  were  of 
extraordinary  aspect ;  but  it  was  quite  ser- 
viceable. There  is  comfort  for  you,  poor 
country  parsons !  How  thoroughly  I  under- 
stand your  feeling  about  such  little  things. 
I  know  how  you  sometimes  look  at  your 
phaeton  or  your  dog-cart ;  and  even  while 
the  morocco  is  fresh,  and  the  wheels  still  are 
running  with  their  first  tires,  how  you  think 
you  see  it  after  it  has  grown  shabby  and  old- 
fashioned.  Yes,  you  remember,  not  without 
a  dull  kind  of  pang,  that  it  is  wearing  out. 
You  have  a  neighbor,  perhaps,  a  few  mOes 
off,  whose  conveyance,  through  the  wear  of 
many  years,  has  become  remarkably  seedy ; 
and  every  time  you  meet  it  you  think  that 
there  you  see  your  own,  as  it  will  some  day 
be.  Every  dog  has  his  day;  but  the  day 
of  the  rational  dog  is  overclouded  in  a  fash- 
ion unknown  to  his  inferior  fellow-creature ; 
it  is  overclouded  by  the  anticipation  of  the 
coming  day  which  will  not  be  his.  You  re- 
member how  that  great  though  morbid  man, 
j  John  Foster,  could  not  heartily  enjoy  the 
summer  weather,  for  thinking  how  every 
sunny  day  that  shone  upon  him  was  a  down- 
ward step  towards  the  winter  gloom.  Each 
indication  that  the  season  was  progressing, 
even  though  progressing  as  yet  only  to 
greater  beauty,  filled  him  with  great  grief. 
*'  I  have  seen  a  fearful  sight  to-day,"  he 
would  say, ''  I  have  seen  a  buttercup."  And 
we  know,  of  course,  that  in  his  case  there 
was  nothing  like  affectation ;  it  was  only 
that,  unhappily  for  himself,  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  so  onward-looking,  that  he  saw 
only  a  premonition  of  the  snows  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  roses  of  June.  It  would  be  a 
blessing  if  we  could  quite  discard  the  ten- 
dency.   And  while  your  trap  runs  smoothly 
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and  noiselessly,  'while  the  leather  is  fresh 
and  the  paint  unscratched,  do  not  worry 
yourself  with  visions  of  the  day  when  it  will 
rattle  and  creak,  and  when  you  will  make  it 
wait  for  you  at  the  comer  of  hack  streets 
when  you  drive  into  town.  Do  not  vex 
yourself  hy  fancying  that  you  will  never  have 
heart  to  send  off  the  old  carriage,  nor  hy 
wondering  where  you  will  find  the  money  to 
buy  a  new  one. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  Life  of  Mansie 
Wauch,  Tailor  in  DaJkeithy  hy  that  pleasing 
poet  and  most  amiable  man,  the  late  David 
Macbeth  Moir  P  I  have  been  looking  into 
it  lately ;  and  I  have  regretted  much  that 
the  Lowland  Scotch  dialect  is  so  imperfectly 
understood  in  England,  and  that  even  where 
80  far  understood  its  raciness  is  so  little 
felt ;  for  great  as  is  the  popularity  of  that 
work,  it  is  much  less  known  than  it  deserves 
to  be.  Only  a  Scotchman  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  it.  It  is  curious,  and  yet  it  is 
not  curious,  to  find  the  pathos  and  the  polish 
of  one  of  the  most  touching  and  elegant  of 
poets  in  the  man  who  has  with  such  irresist- 
ible humor,  sometimes  approaching  to  the 
farcical,  delineated  humble  Scotch  lifb.  One 
passage  in  the  book  always  struck  me  very 
much.  We  have  in  it  the  poet  as  well  as 
the  humorist ;  and  it  is  a  peifect  example 
of  what  I  have  been  trying  to  describe  in  the 
pages  which  yon  have  read.  I  mean  the 
passage  in  which  Mansie  tells  us  of  a  sudden 
glimpse  which,  in  circumstances  of  mortal 
terror,  he  once  had  of  the  future.  On  a 
certain  «  awful  night ''  the  tailor  was  awak- 
ened by  cries  of  alarm,  and,  looking  out,  he 
saw  the  next  house  to  his  own  was  on  fire 
from  cellar  to  garret  The  earnings  of  poor 
Mansie's  whole  life  were  laid  out  on  his  stock 
in  trade  and  his  furniture,  and  it  appeared 
likely  that  these  would  be  at  once  destroyed. 

"  Then  [says  he]  the  darkness  of  the  lat- 
ter days  came  over  my  spirit  like  a  vision 
before  the  prophet  Iftaiah ;  and  I  could  see 
nothing  in  the  years  to  come  but  beggary 
and  starvation — ^myself  a  fallen-^badL  old 
man,  with  an  out-at-the-elbows  coat,  a  greasy 
hat,  and  a  bald  brow,  hirpling  over  a  stafi', 
requeeshting  an  awmous :  Nanse  a  broken- 
hearted beggar-wife,  torn  down  to  tatters, 
and  weeping  like  Rachel  when  she  thought 
on  better  days  $  and  poor  wee  Benjie  going 
from  door  to  door  with  a  meal*poclL  on  his 
back/' 

Ah,  there  is  exquisite  pathos  there  as  well 
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as  humor ;  but  the  thing  for  which  I  h&TV 
quoted  that  sentence  is  its  startling^  truth- 
fulness.   You  have  all  done  what    Mansie 
Wauch  did,  I  know.    Every  one    has   his 
own  way  of  doing  it,  and  it  is  his  own  es- 
pecial picture  which  each  sees ;  but  there 
has  appeared  to  us,  as  to  Mansie  (I  must 
recur  to  my  old  figure),  as  it  were  a  sudden 
rifb  in  the  clouds  that  conceal  the  futomev 
and  we  have  seen  the  way,  far  ahead,— tbe 
dusty  way, — aod  an  aged  pilgrim    pacing^ 
slowly  along  it ;  and  in  that  aged  figure  ire 
have  each  recognized  our  own  youn^  seUl 
How  often  have  I  sat  down  on  the  mossy 
wall  that  surrounded  my  churchyard^  when 
I  had  more  time  for  reverie  than  I  hx^re 
now,— «at  upon  the  mossy  wall,  under  a 
great  oak,  whose  branches  came  low  down 
and  projected  far  out,— and  looked  at  the 
rough  gnarled  bark,  and  at  the  passing  river, 
and  at  the  belfry  of  the  little  church,  and 
there  and  then  thought  of  Mansie  Wauch 
and  of  his  vision  of  fbture  years!     How 
often  in  these  hours,  or  in  long^  solitBiy 
walks  and  rides  among  the  hills,  have  I  had 
visions  clear  as  thkt  of  Mansie  Wauch,  of 
how  I  should  grow  old  in  my  country  parish ! 
Do  not  think  that  I  wish  or  intend  to  be 
egotistical,  my  firiendly  reader.    I  describe 
these  feelings  and  fancies  because  I  think 
this  is-  the  likeliest  way  ixv  which  to  reach 
and  describe  your  own.    There  was  a  rapid 
little  stream  that  flowed,  in  a  very  lonely 
place,  between  the  highway  and  a  cottage 
to  which  I  often  went  to  see  a  poor  old  wo« 
man ;  and  when  I  came  out  of  the  cottage, 
having  made  sure  that  no  one  saw  me,  I 
always  took  a  great  leap  over  the  little 
stream,  which  saved  going  round  a  little 
way.     And  never  once,  for  several  yearB, 
did  I  thus  cross  it  without  seeing  a  picture 
as   clear  to   the   mind's   eye   as   Mansie 
Wauch's, — a  picture  which  made  me  walk 
very  thoughtfully  along  for  the  next  mile  or 
two.    It  was  curious  to  think  how  one  was 
to  get  through  the  accustomed  duty  after 
having  grown  old  and  frail.    The  day  would 
come  when  the  brook  could  be  crossed  in 
that  brisk  fashion  no  more.    It  must  be  an 
odd  thing  for  the  parson  to  walk  as  an  old 
man  into  the  pulpit,  still  his  own,  which  wat 
his  own  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  sot* 
and^twenty.    What  a  crowd  of  old  remein* 
branees  must  be  present  each  Sunday  to  the 
clergyman's  mind,  who  has  served  the  lane 
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parish  and  preached  in  the  same  church  for 
fifty  years!    Personal   identity,  continued 
through  the  successive  stages  of  life,  is  a 
commonplace  thing  to  think  of;  but  vhen 
it  is  brought  home  to  your  own  case  and  feel- 
ing, it  is  a  very  touching  and  a  very  bewilder- 
ing thing.    There  are  the  same  trees  and  hills 
as  when  you  were  a  boy ;  and  when  each  of  us 
comes  to  his  last  days  in  this  world,  how  short 
a  space  it  will  seem  since  we  were  little  chil- 
dren!    Let  us  humbly  hof^e  that  in  that 
brief  apace  parting  the  cradle  from   the 
graye,  we  may  (by  help  from  above)  have 
accomplished  a  certain  work  which  will  cast 
its  blessed  influence  over  all  the  years  and 
all  the  ages  before  us.    Yet  it  remains  a 
strange  thing  to  look  forward  and  to  see 
yourself  with  gray  hair,  and  not  much  even 
of  that ;  to  see  your  wife  an  old  woman,  and 
your  little  boy  or  girl  grown  up  into  man- 
hood or    womanhood.    It  is  more  strange 
still  to  fancy  you  see  them  all  going  on 
as  usual  in  the  round  of  life,  and  you  no 
longer  among  them.    You  see  your  empty 
chair.    There  is  your  writing-table  and  your 
inkstand ;  there  are  your  books,  not  so  care- 
fully arranged  as  they  used  to  be ;  perhaps 
on  the  whole  less  indication  than  you  might 
have  hoped  that  they  miss  you.    All  this  is 
strange  when  you  bring  it  home  to  your  own 
case ;  and  that  hundreds  of  millions  have 
felt  the  like  makes  it  none  the  less  strange 
to  you.    The  commonplaces  of  life  and  death 
are  not  commonplace  when  they  befall  our- 
selves.   It  was  in  desperate  hurry  and  agi- 
tation that  Mansie  Wauch  saw  his  vision ; 
and  in  like  circumstances  you  may  have 
yours  too.      But  for  the  most  part  such 
moods    come   in    leisure,^in    saunterings 
through  the  autumn  woods, — ^in   reveries 
by  the  winter  fire. 

I  do  not  think,  thus  mnsing  upon  our 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  future,  of  such 
fancies  as  those  of  early  youth,— fancies  and 
anticipations  of  greatness,  of  felicity,  of 
fame ;  I  think  of  the  onward  views  of  men 
approaching  middle  age,  who  have  found 
tbeir  place  and  their  work  in  life,  and  who 
may  reasonably  believe  that,  save  for  great, 
unexpected  accidents,  there  will  be  no  very 
material  change  in  their  lot  till  that  **  change 
come"  to  which  Job  looked  forward  four 
thousand  yean  since.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  educated  folk  who  are  likely 
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always  to  live  in  the  same  kind  of  house,  to 
have  the  same  establishment,  to  associate 
with  the  same  class  of  people,  to  walk  along 
the  same  streets,  to  look  upon  the  same 
hills,  as  long  as  they  live.  The  only  change 
will  be  the  gradual  one  which  will  be  wrought 
by  advancing  years. 

And  the  onward  view  of  such  people  in 
such  circumstances  is  generally  a  very  vague 
one.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  there 
comes  the  startling  clearness  of  prospect  so 
well  set  forth  by  Mansie  Wauch.  Yet  some- 
times when  such  a  vivid  view  comes  it  re- 
mains for  days,  and  is  a  painful  companion 
of  your  solitude.  Don't  you  remember, 
clerical  reader  of  thirty-two,  having  seen  a 
good  deal  of  an  old  parson,  rather  sour  in 
aspect,  rather  shabby-looking,  sadly  pinched 
for  means,  and  with  powers  dwarfed  by  the 
sore  struggle  with  the  world  to  maintain  his 
family  and  to  keep  up  a  respectable  appear- 
ance upon  his  limited  resources;  perhaps 
with  his  mind  made  petty  and  his  temper 
spoiled  by  the  little  worries,  the  petty  ma- 
lignant tattle  and  gossip  and  occasional  in- 
solence of  a  little  backbiting  village  P  and 
don't  you  remember  how  for  days  you  felt 
haunted  by  a  sort  of  nightmare  that  there 
was  what  you  would  be,  if  you  lived  so  long? 
Yes ;  you  know  how  there  have  been  times 
when  for  ten  days  together  that  jarring 
thought  would  intrude,  whenever  your  mind 
was  disengaged  from  work ;  and  sometimes, 
when  you  went  to  bed,  that  thought  kept 
you  awake  for  hours.  You  knew  the  im- 
pression was  morbid,  and  you  were  angry 
with  yourself  for  your  silliness ;  but  you 
could  not  drive  it  away. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  prospect 
of  Future  Years  if  you  are  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who,  even  after  middle  age,  may  still 
make  a  great  rise  in  life.  This  will  prolong 
the  restlessness  which  in  others  is  sobered 
down  at  forty;  H  will  extend  the  period 
during  which  you  will  every  now  and  then 
have  brief  seasons  of  feverish  anxiety,  hope, 
and  fear,  followed  by  longer  stretches  of 
blank  disappointment.  And  it  will  afford 
the  opportunity  of  experiencing  a  vividly 
new  sensation,  and  of  turning  over  a  quite 
new  leaf,  after  most  people  have  settled  to 
the  jog-trot  at  which  the  remainder  of  the 
pilgrimage  is  to  be  covered.  A  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  made  a 
bishop^  and  exchange  a  quiet  rectory  for  a 
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palace.  K(/  doubt  the  increase  of  responsi- 
bility is  to  a  conscientious  man  almost  ap- 
palling ;  but  surely,  the  rise  in  life  is  great. 
There  you  are,  one  of  four-and-twenty,  se- 
lected out  of  near  twenty  thousand.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  you  may  feel  more 
reason  for  shame  than  for  elation  at  the 
thought.  A  barrister  unknown  to  feme, 
but  of  respectable  standing,  may  be  made 
a  judge.  Such  a  man  may  even,  if  he  gets 
into  the  groove,  be  gradually  pushed  on  till 
he  reaches  an  eminence  which  probably  sur- 
prises himself  as  much  as  any  one  else.  A 
good  speaker  in  Parliament  may  at  sixty  or 
seyenty,  be  made  a  Cabinet  Minister.  And 
we  can  all  imagine  what  indescribable  pride 
and  elation  must  in  such  cases  possess  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  the  man  who  has  at- 
tained this  decided  step  in  advance.  I  can 
say  sincerely  that  I  never  saw  human  beings 
walk  with  so  airy  tread,  and  evince  so  fuss- 
ily their  sense  of  a  greatness  more  than 
mortal,  as  the  wife  and  the  daughter  of  an 
amiable  but  ^ot  able  bishop  I  knew  in  my 
youth,  when  thoy  came  to  church  on  the 
Sunday  morning  on  which  the  good  man 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  his  lawn 
sleeves.  Their  heads  were  turned  for  the 
time ;  but  they  gradually  came  right  again, 
as  the  ladies  became  accustomed  to  the  sum- 
mits of  human  affairs. 

Let  it  be  said  for  the  bishop  himself,  that 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  that  sense  of  ele- 
vation about  him.  He  looked  perfectly 
modest  and  unaffected.  His  dress  was  re- 
markably ill  put  on,  and  his  sleeves  stuck 
out  in  the  most  awkward  fashion  ever  as- 
sumed by  drapery.  I  suppose  that  some- 
times these  rises  in  life  come  very  unex- 
pectedly. I  have  heard  of  a  man  who,  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  prime  minister 
of  the  day  offering  him  a  place  of  great  dig- 
nity, thought  the  letter  was  a  hoax,  and  did 
not  notice  it  for  several  days.  You  could 
not  certainly  infer  from  his  modesty  what 
has  proved  to  be  the  fact,  that  he  has  filled 
his  place  admirably  well.  The  possibility 
of  such  material  changes  must  no  doubt 
tend  to  prolong  the  interest  in  life,  which 
is  ready  to  flag  as  years  go  on.  But  per- 
haps with  the  majority  of  men,  the  level  is 
found  before  middle  age,  and  no  very  great 
worldly  change  awaits  them.  The  path 
stretches  on,  with  its  ups  and  downs ;  and 
they  only  hope  for  strength  for  the  day. 


But  in  such  men's  lot  of  humble  daty  and 
quiet  content  there  remains  room  for  many 
fears.    All  human  beings,  who  are  as  well 
off  as  they  can  ever  be,  and  so  who    have 
little  room  for  hope,  seem  to  be  liable  to 
the  invasion  of  great  fear  as  they  look  into 
the  future.    It  seems  to  be  so  with  kings, 
and  with  great  nobles.    Many  such  have 
lived  in  a  nervous  dread  of  change,    and 
have  ever  been  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times  with  apprehensive  eyes.  Nothing  that 
can  happen  can  weU  make  such  better ;  and 
so  they  suffer  from  the  vague  foreboding  of 
something  which  will  make  them    worse. 
And  the  same  law  reaches  to  those  in  whom 
hope  is  narrowed  down,  not  by  the  limit  of 
grand  possibility,  but  of  little ;  not  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  got  all  that  mortal  can 
get,  but  by  tiie  fact  that  they  have  got  the 
little  which  is  all  that  Providence  seems  to 
intend  to  give  to  them.    And  indeed  there 
is  something  that  is  almost  awful,  when 
your  affairs  are  all  going  happily,   when 
your  mind  is  dear  and  equal  to  its  work, 
when  your  bodily  health  is  unbroken,  when 
your  home  is  pleasant,  when  your  income  is 
ample,  when  your  children  are  healthy  and 
merry  and  hopeful, — ^in  looking  on  to  fu- 
ture years.    The  more  happy  you  are,  the 
more  there  is  of  awe  in  Uie  thought  how 
frail  are  the  foundations  of  your  earthly  hap- 
piness :  what  havoc  may  be  made  of  then 
by  the  chances  of  even  a  single  day.     It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  solemnity  and  awfulness 
of  the  future  have  been  felt  so  much,  that 
the  languages  of  Northern  Europe  have, 
as  I  dare  say  you  know,  no  word  which 
expresses  the  essential  notion  of  futurity. 
You  think,  perhaps,  of  BhaU  and  will.    Well, 
these  words  have  come  now  to  convey  the 
notion  of  futurity ;  but  they  do  so  only  in  a 
secondary  fashion.     Look  to  their  etymol- 
ogy, and  you  will  see  that  they  imply  futu- 
rity, but  do  not  express  it.    /  shaU  do  such 
a  thing  means  /  am  hound  to  do  it,  I<tm 
under  an  obligation  todoU,    I  will  do  such 
a  thing,  means  /  intend  to  do  it,  it  is  my 
present  purpose  to  do  U,    Of  course,  if  you 
are  under  an  obligation  to  do  any  thing,  or 
if  it  be  your  intention  to  do  any  thing,  the 
probability  is  that  the  thing  will  be  done ; 
but  the  Northern  family  of  languages  ven- 
tures no  nearer  than  that  towards  the  ex- 
pression of  the  bare,  awful  idea  of  ftiture 
time.    It  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Croaker 
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'w^as  able  to  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  gayest 
circle,  and  the  happiest  conjuncture  of  cir- 
cumstances, by  wishing  that  all  might  be  as 
"well  that  day  six  months.  Six  months! 
lYhat  might  that  time  not  doP  Perhaps 
you  have  not  read  a  little  poem  of  Barry 
Cornwall's,  the  idea  of  which  must  come 
home  to  the  heart  of  most  of  us  :— 

"  Touch  u8  gently.  Time  I 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream. 
Gently, — ^as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we. 
Husband,  wife,  and  children  three- 
One  is  lost, — an  angel  fled 
To  the  azure  overhead. 

"  Touch  us  gently,  Time  I 

We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings : 
Our  ambition,  our  content, 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we 
O'er  life's  dim,  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime  :— 
Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time  I " 

I  know  that  sometimes,  my  friend,  you 
will  not  have  much  sleep  if,  when  you  lay 
your  head  on  your  pillow,  you  begin  to 
think  how  much  depends  upon  your  health 
and  life.    You  have  reached  now  that  time 
at  which  you  value  life  and  health  not  so 
much  for  their  service  to  yourself,  as  for 
their  needfulness  to  others.    There  is  a  pe- 
tition familiar  to  me  in  this  Scotch  country 
where  people  make  their  prayers  for  them- 
seWes,  which  seems  to  me  to  possess  great 
solemnity  and  force  when  we  think  of  all 
that  is  implied  in  it.    It  is,  Spare  useful 
lives  I    One  life,  the  slender  line  of  blood 
passing  into  and  passing  out  of  one  human 
heart,  may  decide  the  question  whether  wife 
and  children  shall  grow  up  affluent,  refined, 
happy,  yes,  and  good;  or  be  reduced  to  hard 
straits,  with  all  the  manifold  evils  which 
grow  of  poverty  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  reduced  to  it  after  knowing  other 
things.     You  often  think,  I  doubt  not,  in 
quiet  hours,  what  would  become  of  your 
children  if  you  were  gone.    You  have  done, 
I  trust,  what  you  can  to  care  for  them,  even 
from  your  grave :  you  think  sometimes  of  a 
poetical  figure  of  speech  amid  the  dry  tech- 
nical phrases  of  English  law:  you  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  law  of  Mortmain ;  and 
you  like  to  think  that  even  your  dead  hand 
may  ha  felt  to  be  kindly  intermeddling  yet 
in  the  a£E)Edra  of  those  who  were  your  dear- 
est :  that  some  little  sum,  slender  perhaps, 
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but  as  liberal  as  you  could  make  it,  mny 
come  in  periodically  when  it  is  wanted,  and 
seem  like  the  gift  of  a  thoughtful  heart  and 
a  kindly  hand  which  are  far  away.  Yes,  cut 
down  your  present  income  to  any  extent, 
that  you  may  make  some  provision  for  your 
children  after  you  are  dead.  You  do  not 
wish  that  they  should  have  the  saddest  of 
all  reasons  for  taking  care  of  you,  and  try- 
ing to  lengthen  out  your  life.  But  even  af- 
ter you  have  done  every  thing  which  your 
small  means  permit,  you  will  still  think, 
with  an  anxious  heart,  of  the  possibilities  of 
Future  Years.  A  man  or  woman  who  has 
children  has  very  strong  reason  for  wishing 
to  live  as  long  as  may  be,  and  has  no  right 
to  trifle  with  health  or  life.  And  sometimes, 
looking  out  into  days  to  come,  you  think  of 
the  little  things,  hitherto  so  free  from  man's 
heritage  of  care,  as  they  may  some  day  be. 
You  see  them  shabby,  and  early  anxious : 
can  that  be  the  little  boy's  rosy  face,  now  so 
pale  and  thinP  You  see  them  in  a  poor 
room,  in  which  you  recognize  your  study 
chairs,  with  the  hair  coming  out  of  the  cush- 
ions; and  a  carpet  which  you  remember 
now  threadbare  and  in  holes. 

It  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  people  are  so 
anxious  about  money.  Money  means  every 
desirable  material  thing  on  earth ;  and  the 
manifold  immaterial  things  which  come  of 
material  possessions.  ^Poverty  is  the  most 
comprehensive  earthly  evil ;  all  conceivable 
evils,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  may 
come  of  thatn  Of  course,  great  temptations 
attend  its  opposite;  and  the  wise  man's 
prayer  will  be  what  it  was  long  ago  — 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches."  But 
let  us  have  no  nonsense  talked  about  money 
being  of  no  consequence.  The  want  of  it 
has  made  many  a  father  and  mother  trem- 
ble at  the  prospect  of  being  taken  from  their 
children ;  the  want  of  it  has  embittered  many 
a  parent's  dying  hours.  You  hear  selfish 
persons  talking  vaguely  about  faith.  You 
find  such  heartless  persons  jauntily  spending 
all  they  get  on  themselves,  and  then  leaving 
their  poor  children  to  beggary,  with  the 
miserable  pretext  that  they  are  doing  all 
this  through  their  abundant  trust  in  Ood. 
Now  this  is  not  faith,  it  is  insolent  pre- 
sumption. It  is  exactly  as  if  a  man  should 
jump  from  the  top  of  St  Paul's,  and  say 
that  he  had  faith  that  the  Almighty  would 
keep  him  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  on 
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the  pavement.  There  is  a  high  authority 
as  to  such  cases,  "Thou  shalt  not  tempt 
the  Lord  thy  God."  J£  God  had  promised 
that  people  should  never  fall  into  the  miser- 
ies of  penury  under  any  circumstances,  it 
ivould  be  faith  to  trust  that  promise,  how- 
ever unlikely  of  fulfilment  it  might  seem  in 
any  particular  case.  But  God  has  made  no 
such  promise ;  and  if  you  leave  your  chil- 
dren without  provision,  you  have  no  right 
to  expect  that  they  shall  not  suffer  the  nat- 
ural consequences  of  your  heartlessness  and 
thoughtlessness.  True  faith  lies  in  your 
doing  every  thing  you  possibly  can,  and 
then  humbly  trusting  in  God.  And  if,  after 
you  have  done  your  very  best,  you  must 
still  go,  with  but  a  blank  out-look  for  those 
you  leave,  why,  then  you  may  trust  them  to 
the  Husband  of  the  widow  and  Father  of  the 
fatherless.  Faith,  as  regards  such  matters, 
means  firm  belief  that  God  will  do  all  he 
has  promised  to  do,  however  difficult  or  un- 
likely. But  some  people  seem  to  think  that 
faith  meatLs  firm  belief  that  God  will  do 
whatever  they  think  would  suit  them,  how- 
ever unreasonable,  and  however  flatly  in  the 
face  of  all  the  established  laws  of  his  gov- 
enunent. 

We  all  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  our- 
selves miserable,  if  we  look  far  into  future 
years  and  calculate  their  probabilities  of 
evil,  and  steadily  anticipate  the  worst.  It 
is  not  expedient  to  calculate  too  far  ahead. 
Of  course,  the  right  way  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  is  the  middle  way  $  we  are  not  to 
run  either  into  the  extreme  of  over-careful- 
ness and  anxiety  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
recklessness  and  imprudence  on  the  other. 
But  as  mention  has  been  made  of  faith,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  we  are  forgetful  of 
that  rational  trust  in  God  which  is  at  once 
our  duty  and  our  inestimable  privilege,  if 
we  are  always  looking  out  into  the  future, 
and  vexing  ourselves  with  endless  fears  as 
to  how  things  are  to  go  then.  There  is  no 
divine  promise  that  if  a  reckless  blockhead 
leaves  his  children  to  starve,  they  shall  not 
starve.  And  a  certain  inspired  volume 
speaks  with  extreme  severity  of  the  man 
who  fails  to  provide  for  them  of  his  own 
house.  But  there  is  a  divine  promise  which 
says  to  the  humble  Christian,  "As  thy  days, 
so  shall  thy  strength  be."  If  your  affairs  are 
^Dg  on  fairly  now»  be  thankful,  and  try  to 


do  your  duty,  and  to  do  your  best,  as  a  Cfazis- 
tian  man  and  a  prudent  man,  and  then  leavt 
the  rest  to  God.    Your  children  are  about 
you ;  no   doubt  they  may  die,  and  it  is  fi: 
enough  that  you  should  not  forget  the  fragil- 
ity of  your  most  prized  possessions ;  it  is  fit 
enough  that  you  should  sometimes  sit  by  ti^ 
fire  and  look  at  the  merry  faces  and  listen  to 
the  little  voices,  and  think  what  it  would  be  to 
lose  them.    But  it  is  not  needful,  or  rational, 
or  Christian-like,,  to  be  always  brooding  on 
that  thought.    And  when  they  grow  np  it 
may  be  hard  to  provide  for  them.     The  Httie 
thing  that  is  sitting  on  your  knee   may  be> 
fore  many  years  be  alone  in  life,  thousands 
of  miles  from  you  and  fiom  his  early  home, 
an  insignificant  item  in  the  bitter   price 
which  Britain  pays  for  her  Indian  Kmpiie. 
It  is  even  possible,  though  you  hardly  for  a 
moment  admit  that  thought,  that  the  child 
may  turn  out  a  heartless  and  wicked  man, 
and  prove  your  shame  and  heart-break ;  all 
wicked  and  heartless  men  have  been  the 
children  of  somebody ;  and  many  of  theo 
doubtless  the  children  of  those  who  surmised 
the  future  as  little  as  Eve  did  when  she  smiled 
upon  the  infant  Cain.    And  the  fireside  by 
which  you  sit,  now  merry  and  noisy  enough, 
may  grow  lonely— lonely  with  the  sectmd 
loneliness,  not  the  hopeful  solitude  of  youth 
looking  forward,  but  the  desponding  loneli- 
ness of  age  looking  back.    And  it  is  so  with 
every  thing  else.    Your  health  may  break 
down.    Some  fearful  accident  may  befall  you. 
The  readers  of  the  magazine  may  cease  to 
care  for  your  articles.    People  may  get  tii«d 
of  your  sermons.    People  may  stop  buying 
your  books,  your  wine,  your  groceries,  your 
milk  and  cream.    Younger  men  may  take 
away  your  legal  business.    Yet  how  often 
these  fears  prove  utterly  groundless !    It  was 
good  and  wise  advice  given  by  one  who  had 
managed  with  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit, 
to  pass  through  many  trying  and  anxious 
years,  to  "  take  short  views : "  not  to  vex  and 
worry  yourself  by  planning  too  far  ahead. 
And  a  wiser  than  the  wise  and  cheerful  Syd- 
ney Smith  had  anticipated  his  philosophy. 
You  remember  Who  said  **  Take  no  thought^ 
— ^that  is,  no  over-anxious  and  over-carefbl 
thought — "  for  the  morrow ;  for  the  morrow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.** 
Did  you  ever  sail  over  a  blue  summer  sea 
towards  a  mountainous  coast,  frowning,  sul^ 
len,  gloomy}  and  have  you  not  seen  th« 
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gloom  retire  before  you  as  you  advanced  ; 
tlie  hills,  grim  in  the  distance,  stretch  into 
Bunny  slopes  when  you  neared  them ;  and 
the  waters  smile  in  cheerful  light  that  looked 
so  black  when  they  were  far  away  P    And 
^ho  is  there  that  has  not  seen  the  parallel 
in  actual  life?    We  have  all  known  and  an- 
ticipated ills  of  life — the  danger  that  looked 
so  big,  the  duty  that  looked  so  arduous,  the 
entanglement  that  we  could  not  see  our  way 
through — prove  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  spectres  on  the  far  horizon ;  and  when 
at  length  we  reached  them,  all  their  diflBculty 
had  vanished  into  air,  leaving  us  to  think 
what  fools  we  had  been  for  having  so  need- 
lessly conjured  up  phantoms  to  disturb  our 
quiet.     Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  a  very 
great  part  of  all  we  suffer  in  this  world  is 
from  the  apprehension  of  things  that  never 
come.    I  once  remember  well  how  a  dear 
friend  whom  I  (and  many  more)  lately  lost, 
told  me  many  times  of  his  fears  as  to  what 
he  would  do  in  a  certain  contingency  which 
both  he  and  I  thought  was  quite  sure  to  come 
sooner  or  later.    I  know  that  the  anticipa- 
tion of  it  caused  him  some  of  the  most  anx- 
ious hours  of  a  very  anxious  though  useful 
and    honored   life.      How  vain  his    fears 
proved !     He  was  taken  from  this  world  be- 
fore what  he  had  dreaded  had  cast  its  most 
distant  shadow.     Well,  let  me  try  to  discard 
the  notion  which  has  been  sometimes  worry- 
ing me  of  late,  that  perhaps  I  have  written 
nearly  as  many  essays  as  any  one  will  care 
to  read.    Don't  let  any  of  us  give  way  to 
fears  which  may  prove  to  have  been  entirely 
groundless. 

And  then,  if  wo  are  really  spared  to  see 
those  trials  we  sometimes  think  of,  and 
which  it  is  right  that  we  should  sometimes 
think  of,  the  strength  for  them  will  come  at  the 
time.  They  will  not  look  nearly  so  black,  and 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  bear  them  bravely. 
There  is  in  human  nature  a  marvellous 
power  of  accommodation  to  circumstances. 
We  can  gradually  make  up  our  mind  to  al- 
most any  thing.  If  this  were  a  sermon  in- 
stead of  an  essay,  I  should  explain  my  the- 
ory of  how  this  comes  to  be.  I  see  in  all 
this  something  beyond  the  mere  natural  in- 
stinct of  acquiescence  in  what  is  inevitable ; 
something  beyond  the  benevolent  law  in  the 
human  mind,  that  it  shall  adapt  itself  to 
whatever  drcumstancea  it  may  be  placed  in  $ 
something  beyond  the  doing  of  the  gentle 


comforter  Time.  Yes,  it  is  wonderful  what 
people  can  go  through,  wonderful  what  peo- 
ple get  reconciled  to.  I  dare  say  my  friend 
Smith,  when  his  hair  began  to  fall  off,  made 
frantic  efforts  to  keep  it  on.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  anxiously  tried  all  the  vile  concoc- 
tions which  quackery  advertises  in  the  news- 
papers, for  the  advantage  of  those  who  wish 
for  luxuriant  locks.  I  dare  say  for  awhile 
it  really  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  dis- 
tarbed  his  quiet,  that  he  was  getting  bald. 
But  now  he  has  quite  reconciled  himself  to 
his  lot ;  and  with  a  head  smooth  and  sheeny 
as  the  egg  of  the  ostrich,  Smith  goes  on 
through  life,  and  feels  no  pang  at  the  re- 
membrance of  the  ambrosial  curls  of  his 
youth.  Most  young  people,  I  dare  say,  think 
it  will  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  grow  old :  a 
girl  of  eighteen  thinks  it  must  be  an  awful 
sensation  to  be  thirty.  Believe  me,  not  at 
all.  You  are  brought  to  it  bit  by  bit ;  and 
when  you  reach  the  spot  you  rather  like  the 
view.  And  it  is  so  with  graver  things.  We 
grow  able  to  do  and  to  bear  that  which  it  is 
needful  that  we  should  do  and  bear.  As  is 
the  day,  so  the  strength  proves  to  be.  And 
you  have  heard  people  tell  you  truly,  that 
they  have  been  enabled  to  bear  what  they 
never  thought  they  could  have  come  through 
with  their  reason  or  their  life.  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  Christian  man,  so  he  keeps  to 
the  path  of  duty.  Straining  up  the  steep 
hill,  his  heart  will  grow  stout  in  just  propor- 
tion to  its  steepness.  Yes,  and  if  the  call 
to  martyrdom  came,  I  should  not  despair  of 
finding  men  who  would  show  themselves 
equal  to  it,  even  in  this  commonplace  age, 
and  among  people  who  wear  Highland  cloaks 
and  knickerbockers.  The  martyr's  strength 
would  come  with  the  martyr's  day.  It  is 
because  there  is  no  call  for  it  now,  that  peo- 
ple look  so  little  like  it. 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  this  world,  to 
strongly  enforce  a  truth,  without  seeming  to 
push  it  into  an  extreme.  You  are  very  apt, 
in  avoiding  one  error,  to  run  into  the  op- 
posite error ;  forgetting  that  truth  and  right 
lie  generally  between  two  extremes.  And 
in  agreeing  with  Sydney  Smith,  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  duty  of  ''  taking  short 
views,"  let  us  take  care  of  appearing  to  ap- 
prove the  doings  of  those  foolish  and  un- 
principled people  who  will  keep  no  out-look 
into  the  future  time  at  ailL  A  bee,  you 
knoWi  cannot  eee  more  than  a  single  inch 
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before  it ;  and  there  are  many  men,  and  per- 
haps more  women,  who  appear,  as  regards 
their  domestic  concerns,  to  be  very  much 
of  bees.    Not  bees  in  the  respect  of  being 
busy ;  but  bees  in  the  respect  of  being  blind. 
You  see  this  in  all  ranks  of  life.    You  see  it 
in  the  artisan,  earning  good  wages,  yet  with 
every  prospect  of  being  weeks  out  of  work 
next  summer  or  winter ;  who  yet  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  lay  by  a  little  in  preparation 
for  a  rainy  day.    You  see  it  in  the  country 
gentleman,  who,  having  five  thousand  a  year, 
spends  ten  thousand  a  year ;  resolutely  shut- 
ing  his  eyes  to  the  certain  and  not  very  re- 
mote consequences.    You  see  it  in  the  man 
who  walks  into  a  shop  and  buys  a  lot  of 
things  which  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay 
for,  in  the  vague  hope  that  something  will 
turn  up.    It  is  a  comparatively  thoughtful 
and  anxious  class  of  men  who  systematically 
overcloud  the  present  by  anticipations  of  the 
future.    The  more  usual  thing  is  to  sacrifice 
the  future  to  the  present ;  to  grasp  at  what 
in  the  way  of  present  gratification  or  gain 
can  be  got,  with  very  little  thought  of  the 
consequences.    You  see  silly  women,  the 
wives  of  men  whose  families  are  mainly  de- 
pendent on  their  lives,  constantly  urging  on 
their  husbands  to  extravagances  which  eat 
up  the  little  provision  which  might  have 
been  made  for  themselves  and  their  children 
when  he  is  gone  who  earned  their  bread. 
There  is  no  sadder  sight,  I  think,  than  that 
which  is  not  a  very  uncommon  sight,  the 
care-worn,  anxious  husband,  laboring  be- 
yond his  strength,  often  sorrowfully  calculat- 
ing how  he  may  make  the  ends  to  meet, 
denying  himself  in  every  way ;  and  the  ex- 
travagant idiot  of  a  wife,  bedizened  with 
jewellery  and  arrayed  in  velvet  and  lace, 
who  tosses  away  his  hard  earnings  in  reck- 
less extravagance ;  in  entertainments  which 
he  cannot  afibrd ;  in  giving  to  people  who 
do  not  care  a  rush  for  him  ;  in  preposterous 
dress ;  in  absurd  furniture ;  in  needless  men- 
servants  ;  in  greengrocers  above  measure ; 
in  resolute  aping  of  the  way  of  living  of  peo- 
ple with  twice  or  three  times  the  means.    It 
is  sad  to  see  all  the  forethought,  prudence, 
and  moderation  of  the  wedded  pair  confined 
to  one  of  them.    You  would  say  that  it  will 
not  be  any  solid  consolation  to  the  widow, 
when  the  husband  is  fairly  worried  into  his 
grave  at  last— when  his  daughters  have  to 
go  out  as  goyemesses,  and  she  has  to  let 


lodgings — to  reflect  that  while  he  lived  they 
never  failed  to  have  champagne  at  his  dic- 
ner  parties ;  and  that  they  had  three  men 
to  wait  at  table  on  such  occasions,  while  Mr. 
Smith  next  door  had  never  more  than  one 
and  a  maidservant.    If  such  idiotic  women 
would  but  look  forward,  and  consider  hov 
all  this  must  end !    If  the  professional  man 
spends  all  he  earns,  what  remains  when  the 
supply  is  cut  o£f ;  when  the  toiling  head  and 
hand  can  toil  no  more  P    Ah,  a  little  of  the 
economy  and  management  which  must  per- 
force be  practised  after  thcUt  might  have 
tended  powerfully  to  put  off  the   evil  day. 
Sometimes  the  husband  is  merely  the  care- 
worn drudge  who  provides  what  the  wife 
squanders.    Have  you  not  known    such  a 
thing  as  that  a  man  should  be  laboring  un- 
der an  Indian  sun,  and  cutting  down  every 
personal  expense  to  the  last  shilling,  thatle 
might  send  a  liberal  allowance  to  his  wife 
in  England ;  while  she  meanwhile  was  reck- 
lessly spending  twice  what  was  thus  sent 
her;  running  up   overwhelming  accounts 
dashing  about  to  public  balls,  paying  for  a 
bouquet  what  cost  the  poor  fellow  far  away 
much  thought  to  save,  giving  costly  enter- 
tainments at  home,  filling  her  house  with 
idle  and  empty-headed  scapegraces,  carry* 
ing  on  scandalous  flirtations  ;  till  it  becomes 
a  happy  thing  if  the  certain  ruin  she  is  briac- 
ing  on  her  husband's  head  is  cut  short  hf 
the  needful  interference  of  Sir  Cressvt^ 
Cresswell  P    There  are  cases  in  which  tain!^ 
and  feathering  would  sooth  the  moral  sense 
of  the  right-minded  onlooker.    And  eyea 
where  things  are  not  so  bad  as  in  the  case 
of  which  we  have  been  thinking,  it  rcmaini 
the  social  curse  of  this  age,  that  people  with 
a  few  hundreds  a  year  determinedly  act  in 
various  respects  as  if  they  had  as  many  thou- 
sands.   The  dinner  given  by  a  man  with 
eight  hundred  a  year,  in  certain  regions  of 
the  earth  which  I  could  easily  point  out,  is, 
as  regards  food,  wine,  and  attendance,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  dinner  given  by  an- 
other man  who  has  five  thousand  a  year. 
When  will  this  end  P    When  will  people  see 
its  silliness  P    In  truth,  you  do  not  really,  as 
things  are  in  this  country,  make  many  people 
better  off  by  adding  a  little  or  a  good  deal 
to  their  yearly  income.    For  in  all  probabiU 
ity  they  were  living  up  to  the  very  extremity 
of  their  means  before  they  got  the  addition  ; 
and  in  all  probability  the  first  thing  they  do 
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on  getting  the  addition,  is  so  far  to  increase 
tfaoir  establishment  and  their  expense  that  it 
is  just  as  hard  a  struggle  as  ever  to  make  the 
ends  meet.  It  would  not  be  a  pleasant  ar- 
rangement that  a  man  who  was  to  be  carried 
across  the  straits  from  England  to  France, 
should  be  fixed  on  a  board  so  weighted  that 
bis  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  at  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  thus  that  he  should  be 
struggling  for  life,  and  barely  escaping 
drowning  all  the  way.  Yet  hosts  of  people, 
Avhom  no  one  proposes  to  put  under  re- 
straint, do  as  regards  their  income  and  ex- 
penditure a  precisely  analogous  thing.  They 
deliberately  weight  themselves  to  that  de- 
gree that  their  heads  are  barely  above  wa- 
ter, and  that  any  unforeseen  emergency  dips 
their  hcadsjunder.  They  rent  a  house  a  good 
deal  dearer  than  they  can  justly  afford  ;  and 
they  have  servants  more  and  more  expensive 
than  they  ought ;  and  by  many  such  things 
they  make  sure  that  their  progress  through 
life  shall  be  a  drowning  struggle.  While  if 
they  would  rationally  resolve  and  manfully 
confess  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  things 
as  richer  folk  have  them,  and  arrange  their 
way  of  living  in  accordance  with  what  they 
can  afford,  they  would  enjoy  the  feeling  of 
ease  and  comfort ;  they  would  not  be  ever 
on  the  wretched  stretch  on  which  they  are 
now,  nor  keeping  up  the  hollow  appearance 
of  what  is  not  the  fact.  But  there  are  folk 
who  make  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  ad- 
mit that  in  doing,  or  not  doing  any  thing, 
they  are  actuated  for  an  instant  by  so  des- 
picable a  consideration  as  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  can  afford  it.  And  who 
shall  reckon  up  the  brains  which  this  social 
{calamity  has  driven  into  disease,  or  the  early 
paralytic  shocks  which  it  has  brought  on  P 

When  you  were  very  young,  and  looked 
forward  to  Future  Years,  did  you  ever  feel 
a  painful  fear  that  you  might  outgrow  your 
early  home  affections,  and  your  associations 
with  your  native  scenes?  Did  you  ever 
think  to  yourself,  Will  the  day  come  when 
I  shall  have  been  years  away  from  that  riv- 
er's side,  and  yet  not  care  ?  I  think  we  have 
all  known  the  feeling.  O  plain  church  to 
which  I  used  to  go  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
where  I  used  to  think  the  singing  so  very 
splendid:  O  little  room  where  I  used  to 
sleep ;  and  you,  tall  tree,  on  whose  topnibst 
branch  I  cut  the  initials  which  the  readers 
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of  FrcLser  know ;  did  I  not  even  then  won- 
der to  myself  if  the  time  would  ever  come 
when  I  should  be  far  away  fironi  you — ^fax 
away  as  now,  for  many  years,  and  not  likely 
to  go  back — and  yet  f«el  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  matter  P  and  did  not  I  even  then  feel 
a  strange  pain  in  the  fear  that  very  likely  it 
might  P  These  things  come  across  the  mind 
of  a  little  boy  with  a  curious  grief  and  be- 
wilderment. Ah,  there  is  something  strange 
in  the  inner  life  of  a  thoughtful  child  of  eight 
years  old!  I  would  rather  see  a  faithful 
record  of  his  thoughts,  feelings,  fancies  and 
sorrows,  for  a  single  week,  thdn  know  all 
the  political  events  that  have  happened  dur- 
ing that  space  in  Spain,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  Even  amid 
the  great  grief  at  leaving  home  for  school 
in  your  early  days,  did  you  not  feel  a  greater 
grief  to  think  that  the  day  might  come  when 
you  would  not  care  at  all ;  when  your  home 
ties  and  affections  would  be  outgrown ;  when 
you  would  be  quite  content  to  live  on  month 
after  month  far  from  parents,  sisters,  broth- 
ers ;  and  feel  hardly  a  perceptible  blank 
when  you  remembered  that  they  were  far 
awayp  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such 
fears,  that  when  the  thing  comes  that  you 
were  afraid  of,  it  has  ceased  to  be  fearful ; 
still  it  is  with  a  little  pang  that  you  some- 
times call  to  remembrance  how  much  you 
feared  it  once.  It  is  a  daily  regret,  though 
not  a  very  acute  one  (more's  the  pity),  to  be 
thrown  much,  in  middle  life,  into  the  society 
of  an  old  friend  whom  as  a  boy  you  had  re- 
garded as  very  wise ;  and  to  be  compelled 
to  observe  that  he  is  a  tremendous  fool. 
You  struggle  with  the  conviction ;  you  think 
it  wrong  to  give  in  to  it ;  but  you  cannot 
help  it.  But  it  would  have  been  a  sharper 
pang  to  the  child's  heart,  to  have  impressed 
upon  the  child  the  fact,  that  "  Good  Mr. 
Goose  is  a  fool,  and  some  day  you  will  un- 
derstand that  he  is."  In  those  days  one  ad- 
mits no  imperfection  in  the  people  and  the 
things  one  likes.  You  like  a  person ;  and 
he  is  good.  That  sums  the  whole  case.  You 
do  not  go  into  exceptions  and  reservations. 
I  remember  how  indignant  I  felt  as  a  boy, 
at  reading  some  depreciatory  criticism  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  The  criticism  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  plots  generally  dragged  at 
first,  and  were  huddled  up  at  the  end.  But 
to  me  the  novels  were  enchaining,  enthrall- 
ing ;  and  to  hint  a  defect  in  them  stunned 
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one.  In  tHe  boy's  feeling,  if  a  thing  be  good , 
why  there  cannot  be  any  thing  bad  about  it. 
But  in  the  man's  mature  judgment,  even  in 
the  people  he  likes  best,  and  in  the  things 
he  appreciates  most  highly,  there  are  many 
flaws  and  imperfections.  It  does  not  vex  us 
much  now  to  find  that  this  is  so ;  but  it 
would  have  greatly  vexed  us  many  years 
since  to  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  so. 
I  can  well  imagine  that  if  you  told  a  thought- 
ful and  affectionate  child,  how  well  he  would 
some  day  get  on,  far  from  his  parents  and 
his  home,  his  wish  would  be  that  any  evil 
might  befall  him  rather  than  that!  We 
shrink  with  terror  from  the  prospect  of 
things  which  we  can  take  easily  enough 
when  they  come.  I  dare  say  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Thurlow  was  moderately  sincere  when  he 
exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Peers,  "  When  I 
forget  my  king,  may  my  God  forget  me !  " 
And  you  will  understand  what  Leigh  Hunt 
meant  when,  in  his  pleasant  poem  of  The 
FeUfrey,  he  tells  us  of  a  daughter  who  had 
lost  a  very  bad  and  heartless  father  by  death, 
that,-^ 

"  The  daughter  wept,  and  wept  the  more, 
To  think  her  tears  would  soon  be  o'er." 

Even  in  middle  age,  one  sad  thought  which 
comes  in  the  prospect  of  Future  Years  is  of 
the  change  which  they  are  sure  to  work  upon 
m^ny  of  our  present  views  and  feelings. 
And  the  change,  in  many  cases,  will  be  to 
the  worse.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  your 
temper  will  grow  worse  if  it  do  not  grow 
better.  Years  will  sour  it,  if  they  do  not 
mellow  it.  Another  certain  thing  is,  that  if 
you  dp  not  grow  wiser,  you  will  be  growing 
more  foolish.  It  is  very  true  that  there  is 
no  fool  so  foolish  as  an  old  fool.  Let  us 
hope,  my  friend,  that  whatever  be  our  hon- 
est worldly  work,  it  may  never  lose  its  in- 
terest. We  must  always  speak  humbly 
about  the  changes  which  coming  time  will 
work  upon  us,  upon  even  our  firmest  resolu- 
tions and  most  rooted  principles ;  or  I  should 
say  for  myself  that  I  cannot  even  imagine 
myself  the  same  being,  with  bent  less  reso- 
lute and  heart  less  warm  to  that  best  of  all 
employments  which  is  the  occupation  of  my 
life.  But  there  are  few  things  which,  as  we 
grow  older,  impress  us  more  deeply  than  the 
transitoriness  of  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
human  hearts.  Nor  am  I  thinking  of  con- 
temptible people  only  when  I  say  so.    I  am 


not  thinking  of  the  fellow  who  is  pulled  9 
in  court  in  an  action  for  breach  of  prcnj 
of  marriage,  and  who  in  one  letter  msiU 
vows  of  unalterable  affection,  and  in  ancii 
letter,  written  a  few  weeks  or  months  Irj 
tries  to  wriggle  out  of  his  engagement.  >''i 
am  I  thinking  of  the  weak,   though  w-J 
meaning  lady,  who  devotes  herself  in  s-j 
cession  to  a  great  variety  of  uneducated  ^i 
unqualified  religious  instructors  ;  who  t.j 
you  one  week  how  she  has  joined  the  13:  i 
of  Mr.  A.,  the  converted  prize-fighter.  ^1 
how  she  regards  him  as  by  far  the  most ::: 
proving  preacher  she  ever  heard;  and  ?. 
tells  you  the  next  week  that  she  has  ^  c 
through  the  prize-fighter,  that  he  has  g.:. 
and  married  a  wealthy  Roman  Catholic,  :^. 
that  now  she  has  resolved  to  nait  on  : 
ministry  of  Mr.  B.,  an  enthusiastic  indiv. 
tial  who  makes  shoes  during  the  week  ;i. 
gives  sermons  on  Sundays,  and  in  whose .. 
dresses  she  finds  exactly  what  suits  her. 
speak  of  the  better  feelings  and  purpo^^^ . 
wiser  if  not  better  folk.    Let  me  think t" 
of  pious  emotions  and  holy  resolutionV 
the  best  and  purest  frames  of  heart  . 
mind.    Oh,  if  we  could  all  always  rem  a:, 
our  best !    And  after  all,  permanence  i.> :: 
great  test.    In  the  matter  of  Christian  /^ 
and  feeling,  in  the  matter  of  all  our  worthi^' 
principles  and  purposes,   tluU  whid  U<* 
longest  is  best.    This  indeed  is  true  of  ia«t 
things.    The  worth  of  any  thing   dtpeni* 
much  upon  its  durability — upon    the  vt^* 
that  is  in  it.    A  thing  that  is  merely  a  t. 
flash  and  over,  only  disappoints.     The  K^i 
est  authority  has  recognized  this.     You  :r 
member  Who   said  to  his  friends,  hd: 
leaving  them,  that  He  would   have  thee 
bring  forth  fruit,  and  much  tvxiit.     But  r.  ; 
even  that  was  enough.     The  fairest  prof.- 
sion  for  a  time,  the  most  earnest  labor  for  i 
time,  the  most  ardent  affection  for  a  tim. 
would  not  suffice.    And  so  the  Kedeeme.  i 
words  were,  **  I  have  chosen  you,  and  or 
dained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and   brio^ 
forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  rt 
main,'*    Well,  let  us  trust  that  in  the  mc- 
solemn  of  all  respects,  only  progress  s!i^j 
be  brought  to  us  by  all  the  changes  of  Futuri 
Years. 

But  it  is  quite  vain  to  think  that  feelings 
as  distinguished  from  principles,  shall  noi 
lole  much  of  their  vividness,  freshness,  anc 
depth,  as  time  goes  on.    You  cannot  non 
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by  any  effort  revive  the  exultation  you  felt 
at  some  unexpected  great  success,  nor  the 
heart-sinking  of  some  terrible  loss  or  trial. 
You  know  how  women,  after  the  death  of  a 
child,  determine  that  every  day  as  long  as 
they   live,  they  will  visit  the  little  grave. 
And  they  do  so  for  a  time,  sometimes  for  a 
long   time;  but  they  gradually  leave  off. 
You   know  how  burying-places    are    very 
trimly  and  carefully  kept  at  first,  and  how 
flowers  are  hung  upon  the  stone ;  but  these 
things   gradually  cease.    You    know  how 
many  husbands  and  wives,  after  their  part- 
ner's death,  determine  to  give  the  remainder 
of  life  to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  and 
would  regard  with  sincere  horror  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  possible  they  should  ever 
marry  again ;    but  after  awhile  they  do. 
And  you  will  even  find  men,  beyond  middle 
age,  who  made  a  tremendous  work  at  their 
first  wife's  death,  and  wore  very  conspicuous 
mourning,  who  in  a  very  few  months  may  be 
seen  dangling  after  some  new  fancy,  and  who 
in  the  prospect  of  their  second  marriage 
evince  an  exhilaration  that  approaches  to 
crackiness.    It  is   usual  to  speak  of  such 
things  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  but  I  confess 
the  mutter  seems  to  me  any  thing  but  one 
to  laugh  at.    I  think  that  the  rapid  dying 
out  of  warm  feelings,  the  rapid  change  of 
fixed  resolutions,  is  one  of  the  most  sorrow- 
ful subjects  of  reflection  which  it  is  possible 
to  suggest.    Ah,  my  friends,  after  we  die,  it 
would  not  be  expedient,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  come  back.    Many  of  us  would  not 
like  to  find  how  very  little  they  miss  us. 
But  still,  it  is  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
Creator  that  strong  feelings  should  be  tran- 
sitory.   The  sorrowful  thing  is  when  they 
pass,  and  leave  absolutely  no  trace  behind 
them.    There  should  always  be  some  comer 
kept  in  the  heart  for  a  feeling  which  once 
possessed  it  all.    Let  us  look  at  the  case 
temperately.    Let  us  face  and  admit  the 
facts.    The  healthy  body  and  mind  can  get 
over  a  great  deal ;  but  there  are  some  things 
which  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  nature 
flhould  ever  be  entirely  got  over.     Here  are 
sober  truth,  and  Round  philosophy,  and  sin- 
cere feeling  together,  in  the  words  of  Philip 
van  Artevcldo  :— 

"  Well,  well,  she's  gone, 
And  I  liuvc lamed  my  horrow.     Pain  and  grief 
Are  trnnsiiory  ihin^n,  no  1cm  than  joy ; 
And  though  they  leave  us  not  the  men  we  were, 


Yet  they  do  leave  us.    Tou  behold  me  here, 
A  man  bereaved,  with  somethinnr  of  a  blight 
Upon  the  early  blossoms  of  his  life, 
And  its  first  verdure — havin*;  not  the  less 
A  living  root,  and  drawing  from  the  earth 
Its  vital  juices,  from  the  air  its  powers ; 
And  surely  as  man's  heart  and  strength  are 

whole, 
His  appetites  regerminate,  his  heart 
Re-opens,  and  his  objects  and  desires 
Spring  up  rcnewed." 

But  though  Artevelde  speaks  truly  and 
well,  you  remember  how  Mr.  Taylor,  in  that 
noble  play,  works  out  to  our  view  the  sad 
sight  of  the  deterioration  of  character,  the 
growing  coarseness  and  harshness,  the  les- 
sening tenderness  and  kindliness,  which  are 
apt  to  come  with  advancing  years.  Great 
trials,  we  know,  passing  over  us,  may  influ- 
ence us  either  for  the  worse  or  the  better ; 
and  unless  our  nature  is  a  very  obdurate 
and  poor  one,  though  they  may  leave  us, 
they  will  not  leave  us  the  men  we  were. 
Once,  at  a  public  meeting,  I  heard  a  man 
in  eminent  station  make  a  speech.  I  had 
never  seen  him  before ;  but  I  remembered 
an  inscription  which  I  had  read,  in  a  certain 
churchyard  far  away,  upon  the.  stone  that 
marked  the  resting-place  of  his  young  wife, 
who  had  died  many  years  before.  I  thought 
of  its  simple  words  of  manly  and  hearty  sor- 
row. I  knew  that  the  eminence  he  had 
reached  had  not  come  till  she  who  would 
have  been  proudest  of  it  was  beyond  know- 
ing it  or  caring  for  it.  And  I  cannot  say 
with  what  interest  and  satisfaction  I  thought 
I  could  trace,  in  the  features  which  were  sad 
without  the  infusion  of  a  grain  of  sentimen- 
talism,  in  the  subdued  and  quiet  tone  of  the 
man's  whole  aspect  and  manner  and  address, 
the  manifest  proof  that  he  had  not  shut 
down  the  leaf  upon  that  old  page  of  his  his- 
tory, that  he  had  never  quite  got  over  that 
great  grief  of  earlier  years.  One  felt  better 
and  more  hopeful  for  the  sight.  I  suppose 
many  people,  after  meeting  some  over- 
whelming loss  or  trial,  have  fancied  that 
they  would  soon  die ;  but  that  is  almost  in- 
variably a  delusion.  Various  dogs  have 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  but  verj'  few  human 
beings.  The  inferior  creature  has  pined 
away  at  his  master's  loss ;  as  for  vs,  it  is 
not  that  one  would  doubt  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  sorrow,  but  that  there  is  more 
endurance  in  our  constitution,  and  that  God 
has  appointed  that  grief  shall  rather  mould 
and  influence  than  kilL    It  is  a  much  sad- 
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der  sight  than  an  early  deathi  to  see  human 
beings  live  on  after  heavy  trial,  and  sink 
into  something  very  unlike  their  early  selves 
and  very  inferior  to  their  early  selves.  I 
can  well  believe  that  many  a  human  being, 
if  he  could  have  a  glimpse  in  innocent  youth 
of  what  he  will  be  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after,  would  pray  in  anguish  to  be  taken 
before  coming  to  that!  Mansie  Wauch's 
glimpse  of  destitution  was  bad  enough ;  but 
a  million  times  worse  is  a  glimpse  of  har- 
dened and  unabashed  sin  and  shame.  And 
it  would  be  no  comfort — it  would  be  an  ag- 
gravation in  that  view — to  think  that  by  the 
time  you  have  reached  that  miserable  point, 
you  will  have  grown  pretty  well  reconciled 
to  it.  That  is  the  worst  of  all.  To  be 
wicked  and  depraved,  and  to  feel  it,  and  to 
be  wretched  under  it,  is  bad  enough ;  but  it 
is  a  great  deal  worse  to  have  fallen  into  that 
depth  of  moral  degradation,  and  to  feel  that 
really  you  don't  care.  The  instinct  of  ac- 
commodation is  not  always  a  blessing.  It 
is  happy  for  us  that  though  in  youth  we 
hoped  to  live  in  a  castle  or  a  palace,  we  can 
make  up  our  mind  to  live  in  a  little  parson- 
age or  a  quiet  street  in  a  country  town.  It 
is  happy  for  us  that  though  in .  youth  we 
hoped  to  be  very  great  and  famous,  we  are 
so  entirely  reconciled  to  being  little  and  un- 
known. But  it  is  not  happy  for  the  poor 
girl  who  walks  the  Haymarket  at  night  that 
she  feels  her  degradation  so  little.  It  is  not 
happy  that  she  has  come  to  feel  towards  her 
miserable  life  so  dififerently  now  from  what 
she  would  have  felt  towards  it  had  it  been 
set  before  her  while  she  was  the  blooming, 
thoughtless  creature  in  the  little  cottage  in 
the  country.  It  is .  only  by  fits  and  starts 
that  the  poor  drunken  wretch,  living  in  a 
garret  upon  a  little  pittance  allowed  him  by 
his  relations,  who  was  once  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  hope,  feels  what  a  sad  pitch  he 
has  come  to.  If  you  could  get  him  to  feel 
it  constantly,  there  would  be  some  hope  of 
his  reclamation  even  yet. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  comforting  thought, 
in  looking  on  to  Future  Years,  if  you  are 
able  to  think  that  you  are  in  a  profession  or 
a  calling  from  which  you  will  never  retire. 
For  the  prospect  of  a  total  change  in  your 
mode  of  life,  and  the  entire  cessation  of  the 
occupation  which  for  many  years  employed 
the  greater  part  of  your  waking  tlioughts, 


and  all  this  amid  the  failing  powers  and  flag- 
ging hopes  of  decUning  years,  is  both  a  sai  ■ 
and  a  perplexing  prospect  to  a  thoughtfol  | 
person.    For  such  a  person  cannot  regart:  i 
this  great  change  simply  in  the  lig:bt  of :  \ 
rest  from  toil  and  worry  ;  he  will  know  quite  I 
well  what  a  blankness,  and  listlessness,  ani 
loss  of  interest  in  life,  will  come  of  feelisg  ! 
all  at  once  that  you  have  nothing  at  all  t. 
do.    And  so  it  is  a  great  blessing  if  yon: 
vocation  be  one  which  is  a  dignified  and  be> 
fitting  one  for  an  old  man  to  be  engaged  in;  . 
one  that  beseems  his  gravity  and  his  long 
experience ;  one  that  beseems  even  his  sIot  I 
movements  and  his  white  hairs.      It  is  & 
pleasant  thing  to  see  an  old  man  a  judge: 
his  years  become  the  judgment-seat.    £m 
then  the  old  man  can  hold  such  an  o& 
only  while  he  retains  strength  of  body  and 
mind  efficiently  to  perform  its  duties ;  ar'i 
he  must  do  all  his  work  for  himself;  ad 
accordingly  a  day  must  come  when  the  vec-  j 
erable   chancellor  resigns  the   great   seal: 
when  the  aged  justice  or  baron  must  giT^. 
up  his   place;    and  when    these    honon^i  J 
judges,  though  still  retaining  considerable 
vigor,  but  vigor  less  than  enough  for  their 
hard  work,  are  compelled  to  feel  that  ther 
occupation  is  gone.    And  accordingly  I  holJ 
that  what  is  the  best  of  all  professions,  fu: 
many  reasons,  is  especially  so  for  this,  tlu' 
you  need  never  retire  from  it. 

In  the  Church  you  need  not  do  all  yoc 
duty  yourself.  You  may  get  assistance  t- 
supplement  your  own  lessening  strength. 
The  energetic  young  curate  or  curates  mav 
do  that  part  of  the  parish  work  which  ex- 
ceeds the  power  of  the  ageing  incumbent 
while  the  entire  parochial  machinery  ha£ 
still  the  advantage  of  being  directed  by  his 
wisdom  and  experience  \  and  while  the  old 
man  is  still  permitted  to  do  what  he  can  with 
such  strength  as  is  spared  to  him,  and  to 
feel  that  he  is  useful  in  the  noblest  cause  yet. 
And  even  to  extremest  age  and  frail tj' — to 
age  and  frailty  which  would  long  since  have 
incapacitated  the  judge  for  the  Bench-^the 
parish  clergyman  may  take  some  share  in  the 
much-loved  duty  in  which  he  has  labored  so 
long.  He  may  still,  though  briefly,  and 
only  now  and  then,  address  his  flock  from 
the  pulpit,  in  words  which  his  very  feeble- 
ness will  make  far  more  touchingly  effective 
than  the  most  vigorous  eloquence  and  the 
richest  and  fullest  tones  of  his  young  co- 
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adjutors.    There  never  will  be,  within  the 
sacred  walls,  a  silence  and  reverence  more 
profound  than  when  the  withered  kindly 
face  looks  as  of  old  upon  the  congregation, 
to  whose  fatliers  its  owner  first  ministered, 
and  which  has  grown  up  mainly  under  his 
instruction;  and  when  the  voice  that  falls 
familiarly  on  so  many  ears,  tells  again,  qui- 
etly and  earnestly,  Uie  old  story  which  we 
all  need  so  much  to  hear.    And  he  may  still 
look  in  at  the  parish  school,  and  watch  the 
growth  of  a  generation  that  is  to  do  the  work 
of  life  when  he  is  in  his  grave :  and  kindly 
smooth  the  children's  heads ;  and  tell  them 
how  One,  once  a  little  child,  and  never  more 
than  a  young  man,  brought  salvation  alike 
to  young  and  old.     He  may  still  sit  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  speak  to 
such  with  the  sympathy  and  the  solemnity 
off  one  who  does  not  forget  that  the  last 
great  realities  are  drawing  near  to  both. 
But  there  are  vocations  which  are  all  very 
well  for  young  or  middle-aged  people,  but 
which  do  not  quite  suit  the  old.     Such  is 
that  of  the  barrister.    Wrangling  and  hair- 
splitting, browbeating  and  bewildering  wit- 
nesses, making  coarse  jokes  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  common  jurymen,  and  address- 
ing such  with  claptrap  bcUowings,  are  not 
the  work  for  gray-headed  men.    If  such  re- 
main at  the  bar,  rather  let  them  have  the 
more  refined  work  of  the  Equity  Courts, 
where  you  address  judges  and  not  juries ; 
and  where  you  spare  clap-trap  and  misrepre- 
sentation, if  for  no  better  reason,  because 
you  know  that  these  will  not  stand  you  in 
the  slightest  stead.    The  work  which  best 
befits  the  aged,  the  work  for  which  no  mor- 
tal can  ever  become  too  venerable  and  digni- 
fied, or  too  weak  and  frail,  is  the  work  of 
Christian  usefulness  and  philanthropy.  And 
it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see,  as  I  trust  we  all 
have  seen,  that  work  persevered  in  with  the 
closing  energies  of  life.    It  is  a  noble  test  of 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  that  prompted 
to  its  first  undertaking.    It  is  a  hopeful  and 
cheering  sight  to  younger  men,  looking  out 
with  something  of  fear  to  the  temptations  and 
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trials  of  the  years  before  them.  Oh !  if  the 
gray-haired  clergyman,  with  less  now  indeed 
of  physical  strength  and  mere  physical 
warmth,  yet  preaches,  with  the  added  weight 
and  solemnity  of  his  long  experience,  the 
same  blessed  doctrines  now,  after  forty  years, 
that  he  preached  in  his  early  prime ;  if  the 
philanthropist  of  half  a  century  since  is  the 
philanthropist  still, — still  kind,  hopeful,  and 
unwearied,  though  with  the  snows  of  age 
upon  his  head,  and  the  hand  that  never  told 
its  fellow  of  what  it  did,  now  trembling  as  it 
does  the  deed  of  mercy : — ^then  I  think  that 
even  the  most  doubtful  will  believe  that  the 
principle  and  the  religion  of  such  men  were 
a  glorious  reality !  The  sternest  of  all  touch- 
stones of  the  genuineness  of  our  better  feel- 
ings, is  the  fashion  in  which  they  stand  the 
wear  of  years. 

But  my  shortening  space  warns  me  to 
stop ;  and  I  must  cease,  for  the  present,  from 
these  thoughts  of  Future  Years.  Cease,  I 
mean,  from  writing  about  that  mysterious 
tract  before  us ;  who  can  cease  from  think- 
ing of  it  ?  You  remember  how  the  writer  of 
that  little  poem  which  has  been  quoted  asks 
Time  to  touch  gently  him  and  his.  Of 
course  he  spoke  as  a  poet,  stating  the  case 
fancifully ;  but  not  forgetting  that  when  we 
come  to  sober  sense,  we  must  prefer  our  re- 
quests to  an  Ear  more  ready  to  hear  us,  and 
a  Hand  more  ready  to  help.  It  is  not  to 
Time  that  I  shall  apply  to  lead  me  through 
life  into  immortality !  And  I  cannot  think 
of  years  to  come  without  going  back  to  a 
greater  poet,  whom  we  need  not  estoom  the 
less 'because  his  inspiration  was  loftier  than 
that  of  the  Muses,  who  has  summed  up  so 
grandly  in  one  comprehensive  sentence  all 
the  possibilities  which  could  befall  him  in  the 
days  and  ages  before  him.  ''Thou  shalt 
guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  aftemard 
receive  me  to  glory  I  **  Let  us  humbly  trust 
that  in  that  sketch,  round  and  complete,  of 
all  that  can  ever  come  to  us,  my  readers  and 
I  may  be  able  to  read  the  history  of  our  Fu- 
ture Years  I  A.  K.  H.  B. 
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From  The  Examiner,  18  ApriL 
THE   WRONG  END   OK  A  QUARREL. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune  upon 
an  article  in  the  New  Orleans  De  Bow's  Rc" 
view,  is  in  these  days  a  choice  example  of 
the  outcry  of  the  pot  against  the  kettle. 
We  speck  in  this  country  so  temperately  of 
the  quarrel  between  North  and  South,  that 
we  need  help  from  the  transatlantic  papers 
if  we  would  have  fair  understanding  of  the 
blindness  of  the  passions  that,  in  all  good 
political  foiecast,  must  enter  into  calcula- 
tion of  the  chances  of  the  future.  Be  Bow's 
Review  is  the  most  reputable  organ  of  the 
Southern  States.  Its  articles  are  confidently 
appealed  to  by  writers,  North  and  South, 
for  statements*  and  statistics  that  may  fairly 
be  taken  to  represent  the  case  of  the  slave- 
faolders.  There  is  not  much  literature  in 
the  Southern  States ;  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  are  at  a  discount  in  their  half-civilized 
towns,  but  the  mind  of  New  Orleans  has 
hitherto,  we  believe,  considered  itself  fairlv 
represented  in  the  pages  of  De  Bow.  It 
happens  now  that  transatlantic  writers  of 
the  North  and  South  are  on  the  high  ropes ; 
and  what  are  we  to  say  of  either,  unless  it 
be  what  Joseph  Scaliger  said  of  Scioppius, 
that  when  he  got  into  his  altitudes  he  was 
like  a  monkey  getting  up  a  pole.  The  higher 
he  went  the  more  he  displayed  his  tail,  and 
confined  observation  to  the  wrong  end  of 
himself. 

The  Northern  critic  on  the  Southern  poli- 
ticians, while  he  quotes  De  Bow  for  censure, 
finds  the  men  of  the  South  guilty  of  national 
madness,  victims  to  an  insane  fanaticism 
surpassing  any  thing  ever  before  known  in 
the  civilized  world ;  men  uttering  proposi- 
tions of  mingled  atrocity  and  absurdity  at 
which  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  is  struck 
aghast  with  horror  and  astonishment.  But, 
he  says,/*  it  is  only  when  the  natural  results 
of  characters  formed  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  monstrous  perversion  of  truth  and 
right  show  themselves  in  treason,  rebellion, 
and  public  robbery,  that  we  are  startled  and 
disffusted." 

Yet  we  must  admit  that  this  kind  of  polit- 
ical discussion  is  a  mere  sprinkling  of  rose- 
water  compared  with  the  writing  from  De 
Bow's  review,  which  it  is  designed  to  intro- 
duce. The  Southern  reviewer  who  is  the 
nearest  representative  of  an  English  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  that  can  be 
furnished  by  the  seceding  States,  says  that 
the  women  and  clergy  of  the  South  are  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  disunion  movement. 
The  women  who  are  "all  conservative, 
moral,  religious,  and  sensitively  modest, 
abhor  the  North  for  its  infidelity,  gross  im- 
morality, licentiousness,  anarchy,  and  agra- 
rianism."    In  this  way  De  Bow  explains  the 


election  of  Mr.  Lincoln :  ''  The  stupid*  se 
sual,  ignorant  masses  of  the  North,  -who  «j 
as  foolish  as  they  are  depraved,  could  not  rea 
the  signs  of  the  times,  did  not  dream  of  tiii 
union,  but  rushed  on  heedlessly  as  a  drove  j 
hungry  hogs  at  the  call  of  their  owners," 

The  wTiter  very  properly  poiots  out  tie 
there  is  an  antagonism  of  temper  betwfifl 
the  descendants  of  the  Cavaliers  a.nd  of  ts 
Puritans.  If  that  which  he  himself  sbovi 
us  be  the  temper  of  the  modern  transath^ 
tic  Cavalier  we  can  believe  any  thin^  v^ 
have  heard  about  ruffianly  duelling,  &::J 
other  signs  of  bad  blood  in  the  Souther- 
gentlemen. 

"The  Cavaliers,  Jacobites,  and  Hugu^ 
nots,  who  settled  the  South,  naturally  h^t.. 
contemn,  and  despise  the  Puritans,  who  sr- 
tled  the  North.  The  former  are  mast:: 
races, — the  latter  a  slave  race,  the  descenc- 
ants  of  the  Saxon  serfs.  The  former  an 
Mediterranean  races,  descendants  of  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  for  Cavaliers  and  Jacobites  are  cf 
Norman  descent,  and  the  Normans  were  c: 
Roman  descent,  and  so  were  the  Huguenot& 
The  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  ancestors  of  tb- 
Yankees,  came  from  the  cold  and  marshy 
regions  of  the  North,  where  man  is  littl* 
more  than  a  cold-blooded,  amphibious  bi- 
ped." 

The  notion  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the 
Northmen  who  came  to  England  atter  settle- 
ment in  France  arose  perhaps  from  an  im- 
pression founded  on  the  Roman  nose  of  as 
aristocratic  hero,  of  which  there  may  have 
been  mention  in  some  old  novel  of  tne  Mi- 
nerva Press  that  the  reviewer  had  found  in 
a  New  Orleans  circulating  library.  Out  of 
the  same  reading  comes  no  doubt  the  follow- 
ing boast: — 

"  We  are  the  most  aristocratic  people  in 
the  world.  Pride  of  caste,  and  color,  and 
privilege,  makes  every  white  man  an  aristo- 
crat in  feeling.  Aristocracy  is  the  only  safe- 
guard of  liberty,  the  only  power  watchful  and 
strong  enough  to  exclude  monarchical  des- 
potism." 

In  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  each  several 
State,  given  up  to  anarchy,  infidelity,  and 
free  love,  is  to  become  the  centre  of  its  own 
petty  military  despotism. 

Something  has  been  heard  in  Europe  of 
the  violence  with  which  every  man  is  at- 
tacked who,  while  in  the  Southern  States, 
can  be  suspected  of  a  word  tending  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  nightly  patrols  ; 
the  stringent  laws  for  the  capture'  of  slaves 
who  are  found  anj'where  beyond  bounds 
without  a  permit ;  the  burning  alive  of  de- 
fiant slaves  that  terror  may  be  struck  into 
the  black  population ;  even  the  dread  of  in- 
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Rurrection  that  thrilled  from  the  South  about 
a  twelvemonth  since,  rise  to  our  memory 
while  the  bold  Southern  writer  says :  ** Slaves 
are  the  only  body-guard  to  be  relied  on. 
Buonaparte  knew  it,  and  kept  hia  Moham- 
medan slave  sleeping  at  his  door ;  all  history 
proves  it." 

It  is  well  for  the  Southern  planter  that  the 
black  slave  is  still  sleepin|[  at  his  door; 
teacher  and  preacher  are  forbidden  to  awaken 
him.  Truly  there  would  be  need  of  little 
help  to  raise  him  to  the  level  of  his  master,  if 
the  mind  of  his  master  be  at  all  represented 
by  such  writing  as  we  find  here  quoted  from 
De  Bow*s  Review.  Another  of  the  review- 
ers thinks  it  probable  that  New  York  City 
will  adopt  Mayor  York's  proposition  and 
secede.  <*It  is  practical  and  feasible,''  he 
says,  **  as  it  is  classical."  And  the  second 
writer,  as  he  mounts,  exhibits  the  wrong  end 
of  liimself  no  less  conspicuously  than  the 
first.    **  Gypsies,"  he  says,— 

"Gypsies  and  free  negroes  have  many 
amiable,  noble,  and  generous  traits ;  Yan- 
kees, sourkrout  Germans,  and  Canadians 
none.  Senator  Wade  says,  and  Seward,  too, 
that  the  North  will  absorb  Canada.  They 
are  half  true ;  the  vile,  sensual,  animal, 
brutal,  infidel,  superstitious  democracy  of 
Canada  and  the  Yankee  States,  will  coa- 
lesce ;  and  Senator  Johnson  of  Tennessee 
will  join  them.  But  when  Canada  and 
Western  New  York,  and  New  England,  and 
the  whole  beastly,  puritanic  *  sourkrout,' 
free  negro,  infidel,  superstitious,  licentious, 
democratic  population  of  the  North  become 
the  masters  of  New  York — ^what  then  P  Out- 
side of  the  city,  the  State  of  New  York  is 
Yankee  and  puritanical ;  composed  of  as 
base,  unprincipled,  superstitious,  licentious, 
and  agrarian  and  anarchical  population  as  any 
on  earth.  Nay,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
it  is  the  vilest  population  on  earth.  If  the 
city  does  not  secede  and  erect  a  separate  re- 
public, this  population,  aided  by  the  igno- 
rant, base,  brutal,  sensual  German  infidels 
df  the  North-west,  the  stupid  democracy  of 
Canada  (for  Canada  will  in  some  way  coa- 
Irsce  with  the  North),  and  the  arrogant  and 
tyrannical  people  of  New  England,  will  be- 
cume  masters  of  the  destinies  of  New  York." 

We  do  not  condemn  a  people  for  these 
frothy  outpourings  of  its  passions.  But  we, 
who  stand  apart,  have  to  remember  that  in 
the  midst  of  such  wild  talk,  not  wholly  with- 
out its  infiuence  upon  action,  the  men  whose 
forefathers  were  our  forefathers,  are  battling 
with  a  ci  iitis  iu  their  history  that  may  prove 
even  more  momentous  than  their  separation 
from  the  parent  state. 
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From  The  Spectator,  13  April. 
THE  LAST  PHASK  IN  AMKRICA. 
The  tendency  of  the  last  intelligence  from 
America  is  to  re-assure  commercial  men,  and 
disgust  politicians.  The  probability  that  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Union  will  be  peace- 
fully effected  increases  daily.  The  Lincoln 
Administration  is  as  imbecile,  or  we  might 
perhaps  more  justly  say  as  powerless,  as 
that  of  his  predecessor.  The  President,  after 
pledging  himself  solemnly  to  carry  out  the 
laws,  occupies  himself  with  the  distribution 
of  the  spoils,  and  suffers  the  last  remnants 
of  national  authority  to  rot  away  piece- 
meal. Fort  Sumter  is  to  be  evacuated. 
Fort  Pickens,  it  is  announced,  cannot  be 
defended.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
appoint Federal  officers  in  any  of  the  se- 
ceding States.  No  preparations  have  been 
made  or  discussed  to  collect  a  force  able  to 
carry  out  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, or  even  to  submit  the  whole  subject 
to  the  free  choice  of  the  people.  No  attempt 
is  talked  of  to  reinforce  the  Union  party  m 
States  in  which  it  is  palpably  able  to  make 
some  head  against  its  foes.  In  Texas,  for 
example,  the  governor,  supported  by  a 
moiety  of  the  people,  declares  for  the  Union, 
but  he  is  left  unsupported  to  fight  his  battle 
with  the  seceders,  while  the  troops  in  the 
State  who  might  have  tume(l  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  Government  are  with- 
drawn. And  now,  after  a  month  of  irreso- 
lution, it  is  discovered  that  the  laws  the 
President  intended  to  carry  out  do  not  per- 
mit him  to  levy  revenue  in  the  harbors,  and 
he  must  consequently  either  march  au  army, 
which  he  has  not  at  his  commaud,  into  the 
resisting  States,  or  abandon  the  attempt  to 
perform  any  one  function  of  an  Executive 
Government.  The  latter  alternative,  it  is 
stated,  is  the  one  preferred  by  the  more  in- 
fluential members  of  his  Cabinet.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  it  would  seem,  quite  prides 
himself  upon  the  energy  with  which  he  ad- 
vocates a  ''  peaceful  solution  "  of  the  diffi- 
culty, by  surrendering  every  thing  for  which 
the  Confederate  States  contend.  To  Euro- 
pean ideas,  a  household  might  as  well  plume 
lumself  upon  his  skill  in  •*  peacefully  solv- 
ing "  the  questions  raised  by  a  burglar  by 
the  surrender  of  his  cash  and  spoons.  Even 
Mr.  Chase,  a  Republican  of  Republicans,  is 
supposed  to  have  given  way,  and  the  South- 
ern leaders  regard  their  prospects,  in  their 
own  quaint  slang  with  ''  considerable  cheer- 
fulness of  mind."  They  may  well  be  cheer- 
ful, for  they  have  exhibited  precisely  the 
qualities  Northern  Americans  appear  to  lack 
—-decision,  unity,  and  statesman-like  fore- 
sight. While  a  nation  of  nineteen  millions 
of  brave  men  confesses  its  inability  to  raise 
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a  force  for  its  own  defence,  a  nation  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  places  an  army  in  the 
field.  While  the  old-estahlished  Hepubli- 
can  Government  gropes  blindly  about  to  find 
a  policy,  lets  its  treasury  run  dry  from  sim- 
ple want  of  financial  skill,  and  declares  com- 
mercial war  with  Europe,  a  new  Govern- 
ment, scarcely  elected,  frames  a  new  and 
improved  constitution,  adopts  a  new  system 
of  finance,  and  tempts  all  European  trade 
to  enter  its  own  ports.  The  local  minority 
is  restrained  with  the  mixed  judgment  and 
unscrupulousness  usually  displayed  by  far 
better  established  powers.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina  wish  to  revive  the  slave 
trade,  but  the  President  vetoes  the  bill 
which  changes  the  offence  from  piracy  to 
misdemeanor.  Half  the  people  of  Louisiana 
are  hostile  to  secession,  but  the  Convention 
first  decrees  that  the  State  shall  secede,  and 
then  refuses  to  submit  the  proposition  to 
the  mass.  The  Germans  everywhere  are 
supporters  of  the  Union,  but  tney  are  en- 
roUed  as  minute  men,  and  employed  to  defy 
the  Free  States,  as  easily  as  if  thejr  were 
not  free-soilers  in  opinion.  The  action  of 
the  South  is  in  fact  the  best  demonstration 
of  the  official  imbecility  of  the  North.  What- 
ever the  five  States  who  secede  can  do,  the 
twenty-seven  States  who  remain  could  have 
done  better.  If  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  could 
extemporize  an  army  so  could  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  President  of  the  South  never  chatters 
about  legality,  but  states  quietly  that  the 
South  intends  to  secede,  and  if  necessary  to 
carry  out  her  intention  by  the  sword.  The 
North  has  five  times  the  population,  and 
twenty  times  the  wealth  of  the  South,  while 
her  yeomanry  lay  claim  to  fighting  qualities 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  planting  chiv- 
alry. Yet  she  submits  through  want  of  or- 
ganization to  an  ignominious  defeat  from  men 
with  whose  policy  not  one  Northern  man  in 
ten  even  professes  sympathy.  The  internal 
Government  of  the  North  is  as  weak  as  its 
external  policy.  The  treasury  is  empty,  and 
the  Secretary  offers  a  loan  at  six  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time  the  victorious  party,  pow- 
erless to  retain  the  Union  together,  is  strong 
enough  to  perpetrate  a  gigantic  job  which 
buys  an  interested  support  at  the  price  of 
national  solvency.  Pennsylvania  at  the  last 
election  was  believed  to  be  divided  in  opin- 
ion. To  ensure  victory  to  the  Republicans, 
their  leaders  offered  the  ironmasters  protec- 
tion, and  were  rewarded  by  a  majority  of 
ninety  thousand  votes.  To  keep  the  en- 
gagement, they  passed  a  bill  authorizing  a 
tariff  so  heavy  as  to  cripple  the  customs' 
revenue,  and  so  complicated  as  to  be  un- 
workable.   The  moment  the  bill  is  passed 
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they  discover  that  one  essential  element  in 
success  has    been  forgotten.      The    Sout^ 
adopts  a  lower  tariff,  and  the  North  find* 
that  to  construct  a  line  of  frontier  custom- 
houses would  be  to  acknowledge  the  seced- 
ing States  as  foreign  powers.     Uonscqueni]} , 
they  must  bear  to  see  trade  transferred  to 
the  Southern  ports,  without  being  able  to 
tax  it  en  route  to  their  own  cities,    and  so 
lose  by  one  brilliant  stroke  of  party  states- 
manship commerce  and  revenue  tog-ether. 
The  Americans  are  fond  of  deridin^^  the 
slowness  of  the  Old  World,  but  European 
statesmen  are  apt  to  succeed.    In  America 
a  great  policy  is  enforced  by  a  surprise,  and 
then  given  up  because  its  supporters  had  not 
considered  so  ordinary  a  condition  of  suc^ 
cess  as  the  position  of  their  frontier.      The 
Morrill  Bill  must  either  be  abandoned  or 
ruin  the  Northern  treasury,  demonstrating 
in  either  case  that  aristocracies  are  not  the 
only  rulers  who  prefer  personal  interests  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state. 

The  events,  however,  which  prove  to  poli- 
ticians the  feebleness  of  American  institu- 
tions, tend  at  the  same  time  to  the  benefit 
of  commerce.    The  peaceful  separation  of 
the  States  may  be  ruinous  to  American  pres- 
tige, but  it  is  favorable  to  the  abundance 
and  consequent  cheapness  of  cotton.     The 
tax  imposed  by  the  South  of  a  half-cent  a 
pound  will  not  diminish  the  supply  half  so 
much  as  an  invasion  from  the  North,  or  an 
effective  blockade  of  the  Southern   ports. 
The  States  separated  are  as  valuable  cus- 
tomers as  the  States  when  combined,  while 
the  tax  on  cotton  falls  as  heavily  on  the 
Northern  manufacturer,  who  has  a  long  land 
carriage  to  pay,  as  on  his  English  rival. 
The  political  imbecility  which  wmle  passing 
the  Morrill  Tariff  neutralizes  its  effect,  is  a 
direct  gain  to  Great  Britain,  for  every  such 
bill  keeps  prices  up,  while  the  open  frontier 
annuls  the  duties  which  were  to  restrict  sup- 
ply.    The  stagnation  of  business,  moreover, 
nas  made  money  for  the  moment  plentiful 
in  New  York,  to  the  relief  of  the  English 
market,    which    has   been    oppressed    for 
months  by  a  drain  to  the  West.    Whether 
the  movement  will  ultimately  be  favorable 
to  commerce  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
A  Bepublic  devoted,  as  the  Confederacy  will 
be,  to  the  extension  of  its  dominions,  is  not 
likely  to  keep  up  its  production,  or  keeping 
it  be  able  to  avoid  the  taxation  which  is  as 
injurious  as  a  diminution  of  supply.    For 
the  present,  however,  the  tendency  of  events, 
though  unfavorable  to  the  prestige  of  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  the 
prospects  of  the  British  commerce. 
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From  The  Economist,  18  April. 

THE   TRUE  ISSUE  BETWEEN  NORTH  AND 

SOUTH. 

We  are  waiting  with  deep  anxiety  the 
next  news  from  America,  which  will  prob- 
ably decide  the  question  as  to  peaceable  sev- 
erance or  hopeless  civil  war.    It  is  idle  to 
speculate  now,  and  the  best-informed  peo- 
ple both  here  and  there  seem  in  complete 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result.    For  ourselves 
— ^menacing  as  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  at 
the  date  of  the  last  accounts — ^we  adhere  to 
the  opinion  we  formed  at  the  outset ;  viz., 
that  tnere  will  be  no  reunion  and  no  fight- 
ing ;  and  we  hold  this  view  because  we  be- 
lieve that  no  really  practical  ground  for 
compromise  exists,  and  that  the  Americans 
are  too  sensible  to  shed  each  others'  blood 
without  a  clear  reason  and  an  adequate  ob- 
ject.   The  only  ostensible  and  sufficient  jus- 
tification for  an  attempt  at  coercion  would 
lie  in  the  knowledge  that  reunion  was  de- 
sired by  a  large  and  respectable  minority  in 
the  South,  who  were  intimidated,  silenced, 
and  overborne  by  mere  numbers.    But  of 
any  such  fact  there  seems  no  indication. 

Meanwhile,  do  not  let  us  deceive  our- 
selves by  permitting  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  old  Federation  and  the  seceding 
States  to  be  placed,  even  in  our  own  minds, 
upon  false  issues.    As  the  matter  at  present 
stands,  both  parties  seem  wedded  to  a  griev- 
ous economic  error  and  to  a  sad  social  in- 
justice and  moral  wrong.     The  North  is 
bent  upon  a  Protective  Commercial  policy, 
which  will  injure  themselves  and  wrong  the 
Western  States ;  and  the  South  is  bent  upon 
perpetuating  and  extending  slavery,  which 
will  be  fatal  to  their  future  prosperity,  and 
is  a  shameful  iniquity  against  the  African 
race.    We  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to 
put  the  two  follies  and  the  two  wrongs  on  a 
levd  as  regards  either  their  social  gravity  or 
their  moral  heinousness,— especiallv  as  the 
one  must  soon  be  abandoned,  while  the 
other  may  be  persisted  in  for  generations. 
But,  in  the  hues  they  have  respectively 
taken,  each  of  the  two  confederations,  while 
conciliating  one  of  our  predilections,  have 
done  grievous  violence  to  another.     The 
Northern  States  are  Freesoilers  and  Pro- 
tectionists :  the  Southern  States  are  Slave- 
holders and  Free-traders.    We  can,  there- 
fore, contemplate  their  relative  jposition  with 
Bome  degree  of  calm  impartiality.    Do  not, 
then,  let  us  mistake  their  several  aims  and 
principles,  and  give  our  sympathies  under 
mistaken  pleas.    If,  indeed,  the  Northern 
Federation  were  prepared   heartily,  reso- 
lutely, and  unanimously— as  no  doubt  a  few 
of  their  citizens  ar^^to  take  their  stand  on 
the  solemn  principle  of  prohibiting  and  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  Slavery  to  any 


States  and  Territories  where  it  does  not  now 
exist,  then  such  a  ground  might  be  well 
worth  an  obstinate  struggle  and  even  a  long 
civil  war,  if  there  were  any  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  success ;  because  if  slavery 
were  strictly  and  forever  confined  within  its 
present  limits  there  is  every  hope  that  it 
must  ultimately  die  out.    An  object  like 
this,  if  attainable,  would  be  worth  fighting 
for,  and  might  perhaps  justify  even  civu 
war : — ^but  what  ground  is  there  for  assum- 
ing that  any  such  distinct  and  noble  aim  is 
in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  government 
when  they  dpeak  of  coercion?     Mr.  Lin- 
coln, indeed,  contends  for  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  make  laws  for  all  unannexed,  un- 
settled, and  unadmitted  territories :— he  has 
never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  taken  up  the 
high  ground  of  saying  that  slavery  shall  not 
be  introduced  into  any  new  districts.    This 
is  the  ground  of  the  Abolitionists ;  but  it  is 
not  the  ground  of  the  Republican  party  as  a 
whole ;  still  less  is  it  the  eround  ot  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
state..    On  the  contrary,  nearly  every  «om- 
promise  yet  proposed-*and  aU  the  proposed 
compromises  have  come  from  the  North  or 
from  the  Border  States — has  stipulated  that 
slavery  shalL  only  be  prohibited  north  of  a 
eertain  line  (north  of  which  slavery  cannot 
profitably  exist,  and  consequently  need  not 
be  prohibited)  ;-^but  that  south  of  this  line, 
its  introduction  shall  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  inhabitants  themselves.    Some  of  the 
suggested  compromises,  indeed,  have  con- 
tained a  proviso  that  no  new  territory  shall 
be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the  ma* 
jority  of  all  the  States,  both  Slave  and  Free. 
But  we  can  scarcely  regard  this  as  likely  to 
be  at  all  effective  in  really  limiting  the  area 
of  slavery,  when  we  consider,  first,  the  enor- 
mous space  already  acquired  and  peculiarly 
adapted  for  negro  cultivation ;   and,  sec- 
ondly, that  even  the  North  and   North- 
Western  States  have  never  yet,  as  a  whole, 
shown  the  slightest  reluctance  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  dominion  of  the  Hepublic  in  any 
direction  or  by  any  means.    Do  not,  there- 
fore, let  us  give  our  sympathies  to  those 
Northerners  who  would  appear  to  be  pre- 
paring to  maintain  the  old  Union  by  force, 
on  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  are 
about  to  fight  on  the  grand,  intelligible,  and 
worthy  ground  of  confining  slavery  forever 
within  its  present  area.    If  it  were  so,  and 
there  were  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  we^ 
could  almost  wish  them  God  speed,  though 
8  terrible  civil  war  was  the  only  means  to 
their  cherished  end.    But,  alas  I  it  is  not 
so.     Abhorrence  of  ne^ro-slavery,  as  we 
feel  it  here,  and  determination  at  all  haz- 
ards to  clear  their  nation's  fame  and  future 
from  so  foul  a  blot,  are  sentiments  confined 
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to  but  a  small  minority  of  the  citizens  of  the  ' 
Northern  Federation.    What  all  these  are  ! 
anxious  for — and  what  some  are  meditating  ' 
war  in  order  to  ensure — ^is  that  the  vast  and 
rich  territories  which  are  still  unsettled  or 
which  may  in  future  be  acquired  (and  which 
chiefly  lie  to  the  south  of  lat.  36.30),  shall 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  slaveholders  and 
planters,  and  thus  give  them  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  Senate  and  control  over  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Union.    And  this  object  we  be- 
lieve can  scarcely  be  secured  by  war,  and 
would  not  be  worth  a  war  even  if  it  could. 

The  real  issue  between  the  North  and 
South,  then,  is  not  the  abolition  or  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  but  the  decision  whether 
a  free-labor  or  a  slaveholdin?  republic  shall 
henceforth  hold  the  reins  and  direct  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Great  American  Federation,  or  the 
chief  part  of  it — a  vast  question,  no  doubt, 
and  a  momentous 'one,  but  not  rising  to  the 
moral  magnitude  of  the  other.  And  if  it 
shall  really  appear  that  the  future  of  the 
negro  race  is  not  at  issue  in  this  controversy, 
then  there  is  much  in  the  position  and  con- 
duct of  the  seceding  States  to  add  strength 
to  our  hope  and  desire  that  no  attempts 
at  forcible  reunion  shall  be  hazarded,  but 
that  lliey  shall  be  allowed  to  separate  and 
to  reorganize  themselves  without  interfer- 
ence. They  have  evidently  some  sagacious 
heads  as  well  as  some  resolute  wills  among 
them ;  and  they  seem  scarcely  more  intem- 
perate and  much  more  wise  than  their  North- 
em  brethren.  In  the  framing  of  their  new 
Constitution  they  have  laid  their  finger  on 
nearly  every  blot  of  the  old  one,  and  seem 
resolved  to  profit  by  experience.  They  give 
their  President  a  longer  term  of  office  and 
forbid  his  re-election.  They  provide,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  irremovability  and 
mdependence  of  the  judges,  which  had  be- 
come so  fatally  impaired.  They  restore  dig- 
nity and  security  to  the  civil  service,  by  de- 
claring virtually  that  all  except  the  highest 
employes  shall  be  considered  to  hold  office 
for  life,  or  during  good  behavior.  And  they 
empower  the  ministers  (who  have  hitherto 
been  excluded  from  Congress)  to  sit  and 
speak  there-^but  without  votes.  By  these 
enactments  they  go  far  to  rectify  what  were 
felt  by  all  observers  to  have  become  most 
dangerous  and  spreading  evils  under  the  old 
system.  The^^  nave  adopted  a  moderate 
taiiS,  which  will  at  least  discouritfe  smug- 

gling,  and  bring  some  considerable  and  re- 
abie  revenue  into  their  cofiers ;  and,  as  they 
have  not  yet — any  more  than  the  Northem- 
er8-*-the  nerve  or  the  virtue  to  establish  an 
onerous  scheme  of  direct  taxation,  and  yet 
fnust  have  funds,  we  are  bv  no  means  sure 
that  the  plan  of  an  export  duty  upon  cotton 


is  not  open  to  as  few  objections  as  any  other. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  deserving  of  the  unmeas- 
ured condemnation  which  has  been  passed 
upon  it.  If  the  States  were  the  only  cotton- 
producing  country  in  the  world,  then  such  a 
tax  would  obviously  be  the  right  one  to  im- 
pose :  it  would  be  analagous  to  the  case  of 
saltpetre  in  India,  which  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Wilson  at  once  fixed  upon  as  fit  to  bear  an 
export  duty.  America  is  not  the  only  cot- 
ton-producing country,  but  it  is  the  princi- 
pal one ;  and  so  long  as  the  duty  is  moder- 
ate and  the  demand  brisk,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  will  perceptibly  check  exports,  though 
it  may  prospectively  encourage  rivals.  Of 
course,  as  the  American  cotton  thus  bur- 
dened will  have  to  meet  Indian  and  Egyp- 
tian cotton  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the 
dutv  will  to  a  great  extent  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  producer ;  but  then, 
if  ten  millions  of  dollars  are  wanted  and 
muat  be  got,  how  could  they  be  extracted  out 
of  those  buttoned  pockets  at  once  less  nox- 
iously and  less  vexatiously  ?  It  is  as  if  the 
planter  surrendered  (say)  every  tentii  bale 
to  the  State,  to  be  sold  and  exported  for  the 
public  benefit.  We  by  no  means  say  that  it 
18  a  good  financial  measure,  but  if  a  property 
tax  will  not  be  endured,  we  do  not  Know 
that  any  better  could  be  substituted. 
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THE  AMERICAN  KEWS  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

Theke  is  a  painful  sense  of  imbecility 
produced  by  all  public  criticism  on  a  tide  <tt 
events  apparently  so  irresistible,  and  yet  so 
uncertain  in  direction,  as  those  whicn  are 
rushing  forwards  in  the  United  States. 
Even  the  American  journals  feel  this :  they 
comment  on  the  stream  of  events  without 
any  hope  of  influencing  it,  and  with  little 
hope  even  of  divining  its  immediate  ten- 
dency. The  truth  is,  that  the  time  for  criti- 
cism is  past ;  and  until  some  final  act  of  the 
competing  administrations  either  precipi- 
tates the  country  into  civil  war,  or  opens  a 
definite  prospect  of  peace,  there  is  little  to 
do  but  to  bear  the  political  suspense  with  aa 
much  patience  as  possible.  The  next  mail 
ma^,  it  is  feared,  bring  news  of  the  disaster 
which  we  have  so  long  feared,  yet  hoped  to 
see  averted — a  collision  between  the  seced- 
ing and  non-seceding  States.  It  was  feared 
at  the  date  of  the  last  advices  that  such  m 
collision  had  already  taken  place  at  Penaa- 
cola,  as  no  telegraphic  despatches  had  beer 
received  for  several  days  from  Fort  Pickens ; 
and  three  United  States  frigates  were  on  the 
point  of  sailii^  under  sealed  orders,  whether 
to  succor  Fort  Pickens  or  to  pat  down  the 
Spanish  filibustering  attack  on  St.  Doaiogo. 
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^was  not  known.    Another  mail  must  proba- 
"bly  clear  up  the  question  of  peace  or  war, — 
and  it  is  only  too  probable  in  the  worst  way. 
If  -we  could  look  forward  to  even  a  civil 
"war  as  decisive, — as  likely  to  end  soon,  and 
without  ulterior  evil  consequences,  in  the 
triumph  either  of  Union  6r  Disunion,  we 
should  not  shrink  even  from  that  terrible 
remedy  for  a  terrible  malady.      Unfortu- 
nately, we  fear  it  would  only  result  in  the  fur- 
ther disintegration  of  what  remains  of  the 
Union,  and  in  a  new  and  grievous  exacerba- 
tion of  the  hatreds  and  rivalries  between  the 
various    fragments.     At  present,  the    six 
Northern  Slave  States  that  nave  not  seceded, 
— ^Arkansas,    Tennessee,    North    Carolina, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  — are  waiting  with 
suspended  judgments  to  watch  the  steps 
of  the  rival  administrations.    On  the  course 
of  these  Border  Slave  States  almost  every 
thing  depends.    Their   free  population  is 
double  that  of  the  seceded  States,  and  far 
more  adapted  to  military  purposes.     Should 
they  ultimately  join  the  South,  the  Confeder- 
ated States  would  have  a  fret  population 
more  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  Northern 
Union,  and  a  government  probably  much 
more   compact   and   formidable.    But   the 
chances  are  that  the  Border  States  will  never 
join  the  South,  though  a  civil  war  would  in 
all  probability  ensure  their  recoil  from  the 
North.    Their  interests  are  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  both  of  North  and  South. 
To  a  very  large  extent  they  are  of  course 
identified  with  slavery ;— -but  they  are  not 
for  the  most  part  Cotton  States ;  they  have 
very  large  districts  in  which  free-labor  would 
be  more  effective  than  slave ;  and  they  are 
warmly  interested  in  preventing  any  renew^ 
of  the  slave-trade.     The  resmt,  therefore, 
of  any  fresh  impulse  of  disgust  towards  tiie 
North  would  probably  be  to  cement  them 
into  a  new  Union  of  tneir  own.    And  a  still 
worse  result  of  civil  war  would  of  course  be 
tbe  growth  of  that  intense  jealousy  and  mu- 
tual hatred  of  which  American  States  seem 
but  too  susceptible. 


From  The  London  Beriew,  20  April. 

[This  is  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Dr.  Hackay, 
who  lately  spent   some  months  m  tiie  United 

bUitcs.] 
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We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  those  politicians  who  boast,  and  with 
perfect  trutn,  of ''  access  to  the  best  sources 
of  information,"  are  by  no  means  alwavs  tiie 
best  informed!  At  least,  they  are  oy  no 
means  the  keenest  estimators  or  the  truest 
prophets.  They  may  know  the  opinions  and 
designs  of  those  nearest  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and,  possibly,  even  of  tiie  actors  them* 
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I  selves,  but  they  usually  assign  far  too  much 
'  weight  to  these,  and  do  not  adequately  con- 
'  sider  how  far  less  effectively  operative  are 
I  the  wills  of  men— even  eminent  and  able 
■  men — ^than  permanent  interests,  the  wishes 
!  of  the  general  public,  or  that  combination  of 
hidden  causes  and  remote  influences  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  somewhat  loosely  des- 
ignating "the  tendency  of  events."  It  is 
often  far  more  easy  to  prognosticate  the 
probable  issue  of  any  contest,  the  probable 
course  of  any  set  of  occurrences,  by  looking 
at  the  whole  question  from  a  distance,  and 
considering  the  great  aggregate  of  consid- 
erations that  bear  upon  it,  than  by  gaining 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
tentions, the  views,  or  even  the  most  fixed 
determinations,  of  leading  men,  although 
those  men  should  be  presidents,  emperors, 
prime  ministers,  or  mighty  orators.  This 
IS  simply  a  corollary  of  the  statement  often 
made,  without  any  very  definite  meaning 
being  attached  to  it, — "  that  circumstances 
are  stronger  than  men."  Confidence  in  this 
proverb  has  led  us  from  the  outset  to  a  strong 
conviction,  in  reference  to  the  probable  course 
of  American  affairs,  which,  till  of  late,  few 
Englishmen  and  scarcely  any  Americans 
were  prepared  to  share. 

We  have  for  some  time  regarded  the  dis- 
ruption of  tbe  great  Transatlantic  Eepub- 
lic  as  inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  and  no  less 
inevitable  than  desirable.  But  whenever  we 
ventured  to  broach  the  opinion  we  were  met, 
especially  on  the  other  side  the  ocean,  with 
the  assertion  that  it  was  about  the  most  im- 
probable of  ftiture  contingencies  ;  that  the 
pride  and  patriotism  of  the  United  States 
would  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  from  ever 
tajung  place ;  that  any  serious  attempt  at  it 
would  bring  about  a  desperate  aud  bloody 
civil  war ;  and  that  if  successftil  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  calamitous  and  deplorable 
of  occurrences.  A  few  months  ago,  when 
secession  was  first  openly  announced,  and 
the  first  decided  steps  towards  its  practical 
realization  taken  by  South  Carouna,  the 
general  impression,  the  almost  universal  one 
in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  was 
that,  somehow  or  other,  no  one  pretended  to 
say  Aow,  the  breach  would  be  healed,  and  the 
Union  restored;  that  a  compromise  would 
be  effected;  that  the  seceding  States  only 
intended  to  bully  their  opponents  into  ac- 
ceptance of  their  terms,  and  if  possible  to 
recover  the  command  of  the  government  of 
the  Federation.  As  time  passed  on,  how- 
ever, and  the  resolution  of  the  slavcholding 
provinces  became  more  pronounced  and  their 
action  more  prompt  ana  daring,  the  fact  of  a 
separation  was  reluctantly  admitted :  but  the 
common  opinion,  especially  among  native 
Americans,  was  that  force  would  be  em- 
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ployed  to  bring  them  back,  and  that  force 
would  be  succesBful.  The  wealth,  and  num- 
bers, and  potential  strength  of  the  North  was 
believed  to  be  so  enormously  preponderant, 
that  few  thought  the  slaveholders  would  be 
suffered  to  succeed ;  and  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  the  new  President  appeared  to  con- 
firm the  notion  that  coercion  would  at  all 
events  be  tried.  We  have  never  varied  in 
our  opinion,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  vary 
now.  We  are  satisfied  that  there^  will  be 
secession,  and  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
violence ;  but  in  spite  of  the  warlike  prep- 
arations on  both  sides,  we  will  still  indulge 
the  hope,  until  the  conflict  shall  have  actu- 
ally commenced,  that  the  separation  maybe 
accomplished  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 
If  war  shall  thus  happily  be  avoided,  the 
disruption  of  the  great  Republic  will  prove 
the  most  auspicious  of  catastrophes ;  and  for 
these  reasons. 

It  had  for  some  years  been  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  union  of  the  several  States, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  natural  bond 
dictated  by  circumstances,  was  becoming  an 
artificial  one,  which  demanded  much  effort, 
vigilance,  and  mutual  compromise  to  keep 
up.  The  area  of  the  Republic  had  been 
quadrupled ;  the  number  of  sovereign  States 
had  increased  from  thirteen  to  thirty-three ; 
the  population  of  the  federation  had  swelled 
from  lour  to  thirty-one  millions;  and  the 

farment  which  fitted  the  small  and  infant 
ody  politic  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  ma- 
ture and  overgrown  commonwealth.  Then, 
too,  discrepant  interests  and  still  more  dis- 
crepant feelings  had  sprung  up  with  exten- 
sion of  territory,  with  divergency  of  occupa- 
tions, and  with  lapse  of  time.  One-half  the 
Union  had  gradually  come  to  regard  slavery 
as  an  economic  blunder,  and  was  rapidly 
learning  to  re^rd  it  as  a  moral  sin ;  the 
other  half,  which  in  earlier  days  used  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  institution  to  be  regretted, 
and  in  time  abandoned,  was  beginning  to 
proclaim  it  the  normal  phase  of  society,  and 
the  only  system  of  husbandry  availaole  in 
those  climes.  Between  States  which  con- 
sidered slavery  a  curse  and  a  disgrace,  and 
States  which  considered  it  a  blessing  and  a 
right,  there  could  be  no  permanent  harmony 
of  principles  or  action.  Besides  this,  the 
Free  States  were  most  of  them  commercial, 
and  some  of  them  manufacturing,  and  these 
clung  to  the  old  fallacies  of  protection,  and 
clamored  for  high  duties  on  foreign  goods. 
The  Slave  States  were  purely  agricultural, 
were  dependent  on  foreign  trade  for  nearly 
all  their  luxuries,  their  utensils,  and  their 
clothing,  and  were  anxious  for  as  unrestricted 
exchange  with  Europe  as  was  possible. 
Then,  again,  the  South  was  always  anxious 
for  au  increase  of  torritory— for  new  virgin 
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soils  whereon  the  negroes  might  be  located 
with  advantage — as  well  as  for  conquests 
which  should  flatter  their  national  pride,  and 
supply  space  in  which  new  Slave  States 
could  be  formed.  The  North  on  the  other 
hand,  of  late  at  least,  had  learned  to  look 
coldly  upon  this  covetous  and  aggressiTe 
tendency,  which  not  only  alarmed  their  c^om- 
merce  by  frequent  misunderstandings  and 
quarrels  with  foreign  countries,  but  endan- 
gered their  political  preponderance. 

Finally,  and  to  complete  these  varions 
causes  of  mutual  alienation,  the  rapid  and 
preponderating  increase  of  the  Free  States, 
both  in  wealth  and  population,  and  their  de- 
cided   superiority  in    education,    naturally 
gave  them  the  conviction  that  with  them 
ought  properly  to  lie  the  control  over  the 
policy  of  the  Union,  while  at  the  same  tirae 
they  saw  as  a  fact  that  the  Slave  States, 
aided  by  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy, still,  m  spite  of  all  efforts,  retained  the 
almost  exclusive  direction  of  that   policy. 
The  North  had  the  command  of  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  but  the  South  kept  the 
Senate  and  the  presidential  chair  in  their 
own  hands.    For  some  years  there  has  been 
a  ceaseless  struggle  for  supremacy:  up  to 
1860  the  South  had  been  successful;  but 
this  year  the  tide  turned,  and  from  that  mo-  . 
ment  secession,  long  foreseen  and  prepared, 
became  inevitable.    The  Slave  States  had 
long  felt  extreme  irritation  at  the  menaced, 
or  rather  at  the  dreaded  possibility  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  North  with  their 
cherished  **  domestic  institution,"  as  well  as 
much  envy  of  its  superior  prosperity  and 
more  rapid  progress,  but  so  long  as  they  had 
the  government  in  their  own  hands,  they 
gained  power  B.nd  prestige  by  the  extent  or 
the  Union,  and  were,  therefore,  willing  to 
maintain  it ;  but  the  moment  the  sceptre 
passed  to  their  antagonists,  the  only  motive 
(beyond  barren  pride)  for  continuing  in  the 
Federation  was  gone.    They  were  willing  to 
remain  as  masters  and  in  a  majority,  but 
not  as  inferiors  and  in  a  minority.    The 
Free  States,  too,  felt  that  their  connection 
with  the  slaveholding  South  had  dragged 
them  through  mud  and  mire,  and  brought 
on  them  much  obloquy ;  but  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  grandeur  and  the 
mortification  of  national  vanity  consequent 
on  the  severance  of  more  than  half  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  their  territory,  and  the  re- 
duction of  their  magnificent  commonwealth 
to  comparatively  moderate  dimensions,  es- 
pecially just  as  they  had  climbed  into  power, 
and  attained  that  supremacy  of  rule  to  which 
they  had  long  felt  themselves  entitled. 

These  considerations  will  explain  both  the 
resolute  and  unshakeable  determinition  of 
the  Southern  States  to  secede,  and  the  anx- 
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iety  of  the  Northern  States  to  ward  off  se- 
cesaion-^tbe  almost  humiliating  offers  of 
compromise  alternating  with  threats  of  co- 
ercion which  we  have  witnessed  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  profound  contempt  and  even 
insult  with  which  both  allurements  and  men- 
aces   have  been  listened  to  on  the  other. 
Tbe  truth  is — and  to  those  who  could  look 
calmly  on  the  conjuncture,  it  seems  to  us  it 
mi^ht  have  been  clear  from  the  be^nning — 
the  South  has  long  made  up  its  mind  that  it 
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will  remain  in  the  Union  only  on  condition 
of  being  the  supreme  arbitf»r  of  its  policy  ; 
and  the  North,  though  willing  to  concede 
almost  every  thing  else,  cannot,  without  su- 
icide and  dishonor,  concede  this.  There  is, 
really,  not  the  slightest  desire  for  compro- 
mise or  conciliation  on  the  one  side,  nor  any 
possible  basis  for  compromise  or  conciliation 
on  the  other.  And  matters  must,  therefore, 
take  their  destined  course. 


I^OKDON  Fires  :  Blowing  itp  Housbb  with 

GUMPOWDBR. — 

"  Hark  !  the  drom  thunders ;  far,  ye  crowds,  re- 
tire; 

Behold  the  ready  match  is  tipt  with  fire ; 

The  nitrous  store  is  laid  ;  the  smatty  train 

With  running;  bldzc  awakes  the  barrelled  grain. 

Flames  sudden  wrap  the  walls;  with  sullen 
sound 

The  shattered  pile  sinks  on  the  smoky  ground," 
etc 

Gay's  Trivia,  book  iii.  p.  78 ;  Poems,  1720. 

The  expedient  of  blowing  up  houses  with  gun- 
powder, in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  with  sue- 
ceM  during  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  1666; 
And  from  the  above  extract  from  Gapr  it  may 
perhaps  be  infen-ed  that  the  practice  still  contin- 
ued in  his  days.  Is  there  any  well-authenticated 
instance  of  this  ? 

To  descend  to  more  modem  times.  Is  there 
any  case  on  record  during  the  last  century  in 
which  the  same  plan  has  been  adopted  1  At 
present  (thanks  to  the  multiplication  and  in- 
crensed  power  of  fira-engines,  and  to  improved 
methods  of  build injr)  there  is  no  necesnity  for 
having  recourse  to  such  desperate  expedients  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  rage  of  the  "  de- 
vouring clement." — Note$  and  Queries, 


H0U8B  OP  GuBLPH. — ^The  error  of  the  author 
of  The  Antitni  and  Present  Stale  of  Germany 
needs  correction,  in  stating  the  name  of  llonry 
the  Proad  as  Henry  Guelph,  a.d.  1135,  whereas 
the  Guelph  family  was  extinct  in  the  male  line, 
A.D.  1055.  The  heiress  of  that  house.  Cane- 
gonda,  married  Azo  of  £ste,  who  left  two  sons, 
Quelph  and  Fulke,  the  former  created  Duke  of 
Bavaria  in  1070,  who  left  two  son<i,  Guelph  and 
Henry  the  Black  ;  and  the  last  named  loft  also 
two  BOOS,  Henry  the  Proud  (Dnke  of  Bavaria, 
1127,  and  of  Saxo,  1136)  and  Gaelph  (who gave 
name  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  Gaibelines). 
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In  the  house  of  Este,  therefore,  the  name  Guelph 
was  a  Christian  or  baptismal  name,  and  not 
a  family  or  surname.  Henry  the  Proad  was 
grandfather  of  Otto  IV.,  emperor  in  1209,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Otto  the  Infant  created  the 
first  Duke  of  Brunswick  by  the  •Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  in  1285.  Otto  the  Infant  inherited  the 
extensive  territories  of  the  house  of  Guelph  in 
Lower  Saxony;  and  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
houses  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  of  Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg  and  of  Hanover.— A'btes  and  Quis- 
ies. 


YoKUL. — Amongst  the  many  names  by  which 
rustics  are  designated,  or  by  which  they  desig- 
nate each  other,  sach  as  a  Yoknl,  a  Chopstick, 
a  Chawbacon,  a  Tumraas,  a  Mate,  a  Feller,  a 
Chap,  etc.,  there  is  only  one  which  particalarly 
puzzles  me,  and  that  is  the  first.  What  is  the 
derivation  of  **  Yokul,"  and  what  is  its  proper 
meaning  ?  Paul  Pry. 

I  As  yoke  seems  plainly  to  be  connected  with 
the  Latin  jugum,  we  have  always  been  disposed 
to  derive  yokul  from  the  L.  juyalis  or  jogalis, 
which  signities  "pertaining  to  a  yoke"  (as  of 
oxen  or  other  animals).  We  would  therefore 
submit  that  the  Xtrmyokid,  as  applied  to  a  rustic, 
primarily  signified  one  who  yoked  or  drove  oxen, 
horses,  etc. ;  and  hence,  generally,  a  peasant  or 
countryman.] — Notes  and  Queries, 


A  Jack  op  Paris. — Does  E.  H.  find  an  illaa- 
tration  of  the  phrase  he  quotes  from  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in 

"  And  many  a  Jacke  of  Dover  hast  thou  sold. 
That  hath  ben  twies  hot  and  twies  cold  "  ? 
Chancer,  The  Coke's  Prologue. 
•^Notes  and  Queries, 


AxBRiCAN  Mbteoroloot. —  "  Now  boy, 
what  are  aerolites  1 "  "  Guess  they're  the  re- 
mains of  secedin'  stars  smashed  to  pieces,  that 
have  tumbled  out  of  the  sky.'*— Fundi. 
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THE    MYSTERIOUS    BEAUTY. 


From  The  National  Magazine. 
THE  MYSTERIOUS  BEAUTY. 

A  Pakis  chronicler,  writing  of  the  opera 
ball  in  that  capital  of  the  fashionable  world, 
says,  We  have  been  told  that  intrigue  was 
dead,  but  it  has  come  to  life  again  recently, 
and  in  a  singular  fashion.  The  occurrence 
we  are  about  to  relate  is  not  old,  and  we 
believe  we  are  doing  a  service  to  the  public 
in  making  it  known. 

One  of  our  young  friends,  who  has  a  good 
fortune  and  enviable  position  in  society,  at- 
tended an  opera  ball  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out any  definite  object,  prompted  merely  by 
curiosity,  idleness,  and  that  indefinable  feel- 
ing which  impels  us  toward  any  thing  un- 
known and  mysterious.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  g^een-room,  where  the  crowd  was  the 
thickest,  the  button  of  his  coitt  became  en- 
tangled in  the  lace  of  a  domino  so  intricately 
that  it  was  necessary  to  tear  the  frail  texture 
in  order  to  release  it.  The  wearer  of  the 
lace  gave  her  assistance  very  gpraciously,  and 
took  the  accident  in  a  lofty  style,  like  one 
to  whom  the  injury  was  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference. 

The  young  man  was  already  weary  of  the 
ball ;  the  intelligence  the  lady  had  displayed 
in  the  few  words  they  had  exchanged  inter- 
ested him.  He  offered  her  his  arm -^  she 
accepted  it  with  a  nonchalance  rather  un- 
promising for  the  future  of  the  adventure. 
When  they  had  succeeded  in  releasing 
themselves  from  the  crowd,  he  proposed 
that  they  should  take  a  seat,  not  in  a  box, 
but  in  some  part  of  the  gseen-room,  where 
they  would  not  attract  attention.  She  as- 
sented with  the  same  carelessness,  and  he  no 
longer  doubted  that  he  was  in  the  company 
of  some  disdainful  belle.  The  lady  was 
tall,  slender,  and  admirably  dressed;  her 
domino  of  black  satin,  her  camail  trimmed 
with  exquisite  lace,  and  tightly  closed, 
her  mask  also  of  satin  with  thick  barhe, 
which  did  not  permit  a  single  hair  to  be 
seen,  nor  allow  the  curious  to  divine  even 
the  color  of  her  skin;  her  irreproachable 
white  gloves,  a  little  foot  clad  in  a  black 
open-work  silk  stocking  and  black  satin  slip- 
per—every thing  about  her,  in  short,  indi- 
cated the  woman  of  good  society,  such  as 
are  not  always  to  be  found  in  these  assem- 
blies. 

The  conversation  began  with  common- 
places :  the  domino  seemed  to  wish  to  tost 


her  chevalier.     Suddenly  she  changed  he: 
style,  and  our  friend  was  astonished  to  hex: 
himself  called  by  name.    He  was  not  dii> 
posed  to  deny  it  —  it  woidd  have  been  U5^ 
less,  indeed,  as  the  lady  knew  it  by  heart. 
She  sketched  his  character  with  the  ban. 
of  a  master,  told  the  stor)'  of  his  life,  pointer 
out  his  faults,  and  urged  him  to    corra;: 
them.    Every  trace  of  hesitation  or  apathj 
had  disappeared ;  she  showed  such  sagacity, 
such  refinement,  such  delicacy  of  feelic^ 
and    expression,  that    he    was    stupefied 
HandUng  all  subjects,  playing  all  parts  with 
equal  ease,  she  passed  in  review,  societr, 
literature,  the  opera;  related  a   thousacd 
anecdotes,  and  uttered  sparkling  witticismi 
with  a  grace  of  attitude  and  manner  quiif 
irresistible.     The  young  man,  dazzled  br 
this  brilliancy,  could  hardly  utter  a  word ; 
he  looked,  listened,  wondered. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  do  not  know  you  — 
you  who  know  me  so  well  ?  "  he  said,  as 
length,  impatient  at  his  own  passiveness. 

**  You  do  not  know  me,  I  assure  you ;  if 
one  should  tell  you  my  name  it  would  sound 
perfectly  strange  to  you ;  if  I  should  shor 
my  face,  you  would  see  it  for  the  first  time.' 

"Where  have  you  learned,  then»  what 
you  have  told  me  ?    Are  you  a  sorceress?' 

"  Perhaps ;  or  I  may  have  divined  what  I 
have  told  by  my  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. Do  you  fancy  yourself  the  only  sub- 
ject of  my  study  ?  " 

Our  friend  did  not  dare  to  discuss  tbii 
question,  and  the  domino  gave  him  no  time. 
She  changed  the  subject,  opened  another 
chapter,  and  showed  herself  under  a  nev 
face.  Never  a  chameleon  changed  mcR 
quickly,  or  more  to  the  purpose.  He  was 
so  engrossed  in  the  conversation,  that  be 
did  not  heed  the  jests  of  the  passers-by,  nor 
reply  to  several  direct  attacks,  and  when  the 
last  of  the  merry-andrews  had  retired,  be 
was  startled  by  an  intimation  from  the  of- 
ficials that  they  were  about  to  close  the  hall, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw. 

"  Already  I "  exclaimed  our  friend. 

They  had  been  talking  for  five  hours. 

"  Permit  me  to  conduct  you  home,"  h» 
said. 

**  Impossible." 

"  Am  I  not  to  see  you  again  P  " 

"  I  will  think  about  it." 

**  And  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 
This  is  cruel.    You  take  possession  of  me, 
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turn  my  head,  and  then  abandon  me,  as  a 
child  throws  away  a  toy  of  which  he  is 
-weary.  I  shall  not  submit  to  it,  I  warn  you ; 
you  forbid  me  to  accompany  you,  but  I  will 
follow  you,  I  will  learn  who  you  are,  I  will 
force  you  to  avow  yourself— to  receive  me — 
to  love  me.  After  an  enchanted  evening 
like  this  there  must  not  be  forgetfulness  and 
indifference  between  us.  Make  your  de- 
cision, and  accept  my  company,  if  you  would 
not  have  me  impose  it  upon  you." 

**  You  would  not  do  that,  I  am  sure.  If 
you  did,  I  should  succeed  in  evading  you. 
On  the  contrary,  you  must  leave  me  free, 
and  give  me  your  woril  of  honor  not  to  seek 
to  know  who  I  am  ;  in  that  case  I  will  make 
you  two  concessions  greater  than  you  could 
have  hoped  for,  though,  indeed,  I  had  long 
since  resolved  to  grant  them  when  you  had 
earned  them." 

"  AVhat  are  they  ?  " 

"  I  will  return  next  Saturdav,  and  I  will 
give  you  my  portrait.  You  can  look  at  it 
when  I  am  no  longer  near  you.  Do  you 
consent  ?  " 

He  made  her  repeat  three  times  the  prom- 
ise to  return,  he  received  from  her  hand  the 
card-photograph  in  a  sealed  and  perfumed 
envelope,  and  hastened  to  a  gas-light  to 
tear  it  open.  She  profited  by  the  moment 
to  disappear.  When  he  raised  his  eyes  she 
was  no  longer  there.  The  portrait  repre- 
jBcntcd  the  most  beautiful,  bewitching  crea- 
ture that  one  could  ever  dream  of.  Our 
lover  remained  for  some  moments  stupefied 
by  his  own  happiness.  Such  a  face,  and 
su  ch  an  intellect !  It  was  hardly  to  be  be- 
lic^vcd,  yet  he  could  not  doubt  it  now.  He 
ha.stened  homo  like  a  miser  bearing  his 
treasure,  tried  to  sleep,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible; he  gazed  at  the  beautiful  face,  re- 
caHled  the  five  hours  passed  so  quickly,  and 
«  concluded  he  could  not  wait  a  week  to  see 
his  unknown  —  he  must,  at  any  price,  dis- 
cover her,  and  see  her  again,  under  penalty 
of  losing  his  senses. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  and  he  could  pre- 
sent himself  with  propriety,  he  went  to  see 
three  somnambulists  and  as  many  fortune- 
tellers. Each  one  told  him  a  difierent  story, 
and  sent  him  in  a  different  direction  for  the 
mysterious  beauty.  This  would  not  do— he 
must  try  elsewhere.  The  card  which  he  had 
received  did  not  bear,  as  usual,  the  name  of 
the  photographeTi  but  it  must  have  been 


done  in  one  of  the  fashionable  establish- 
ments. He  would  visit  them  all.  He  went 
first  to  that  of  Nadar.  He  was  too  much 
pre-occupied  to  observe  all  the  miracles  of 
the  aielieTf  one  of  the  wonders  of  Paris.  He 
could  see  neither  rocks  nor  cascades,  nor 
works  of  art,  all  that  the  most  refined  taste 
can  collect  in  a  house  like  this — the  true 
lover  has  no  eyes  but  for  his  mistress.  Our 
friend  gave  not  a  look  to  this  art-palace ;  he 
drew  the  card  from  his  pocket,  asked  the 
principal  if  it  was  his  work,  and  if  he  could 
tell  the  name  of  the  original. 

***  Monsieur,"  replied  the  artist, "  if  I  made 
this  photograph,  and  did  not  sign  it  as  usual, 
I  must  have  had  reasons  for  abstaining ;  if 
I  did  not  make  it  I  ought  not  to  claim  the 
merit  of  it.  You  understand  me — ^I  cannot 
reply  to  your  question.  As  to  naming  the 
person  you  desire  to  know,  it  would  be  still 
more  impossible ;  we  are  a  sort  of  father- 
confessors,  and  never  reveal  the  secrets  that 
are  confided  to  us.  I  am  unhappy  that  I 
cannot  oblige  you,  but  a  little  refiection  will 
convince  yon  that  I  am  obeying  my  duty." 

He  received  nearly  the  same  answer  from 
Disderi,  from  Ken,  from  Dagron,  and  every- 
where else.  He  returned  home  in  despair, 
asking  himself  to  what  saint  in  the  calendar 
he  should  address  his  vows  to  discover  the 
mystery.  His  good  star  sent  him  one  of 
his  cousins,  to  whom  he  related  his  perplex- 
ities. The  latter,  after  long  discussion,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  help  him,  introduced 
him  to  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Paris 
for  his  perspicacity  and  intelligence,  which 
amounts  almost  to  a  second-sight  for  the 
intellect,  while  his  kindness  is  a  second- 
sight  for  the  heart.  He  heard  the  story, 
examined  the  picture,  and  uttered  his  ora- 
cle,— 

"  Go  to-morrow  to  the  rendegooua,  and  as 
soon  as  you  shall  see  your  domino,  say, '  It 
pleases  me.  I  am  enchanted  with  it ;  pre- 
sent me.' " 

This  was  another  enigma;  in  vain  the 
lover  asked  an  explanation. 

"  I  will  be  at  the  ball,"  was  the  only  re- 
ply. "  I  will  wait  for  you  at  three  o'clock, 
in  box  No.  20 ;  come  there,  tell  me  the  ef- 
fect you  have  produced,  and  you  shall  know 
all." 

It  was  necessary  to  be  content  with  this. 
Saturday  came  slowly,  but  it  came.  The 
impatient  one  was  at  his  post,  replying  by 
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monosyllables  to  a  sultana,  who  persecuted 
him  with  compliments.  The  domino  ap- 
peared, he  recognized  her  immediately,  and 
disengaging  himself  somewhat  brusquely 
from  his  odalisque,  he  seized  the  hand  of 
the  unknown  and  led  her  aside,  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart.  He  forgot  the  enigmatical 
phrase ;  it  only  occurred  to  him  when  she 
announced  her  intention  of  retiring  early. 
He  hoped  to  retain  her  by  this  "  open  ses- 
ame." He  repeated  it.  The  lady  could 
not  restrain  a  movement  of  surprise,  and 
kept  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

**I  do  not  comprehend  you,"  she  said, 
with  a  troubled  yoice. 

**  You  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  compre- 
hend me  admirably ;  much  better,"  lf3  mut- 
tered inwardly,  "  than  I  comprehend  my- 
self.   What  do  you  reply  ?  " 

The  answer  was  embarrassed— labored ; 
it  rendered  matters  more  obscure,  instead 
of  enlightening  them,  and  soon  after,  in  a 
place  where  the  compact  crowd  permitted 
individuals  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  the 
lady  wound  suddenly,  like  a  hare,  through 
the  groups,  and  disappeared.  Of  course 
our  friend  was  eager  to  have  the  key  of  all 
this.  He  hastened  to  box  No.  20,  related 
to  the  sage  his  disappointment,  and  begged 
him  to  conceal  nothing,  if  he  would  not 
drive  him  insane. 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  replied  his 
counsellor,  "you  see  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken, and  you  shall  now  comprehend  my 
meaning.  This  woman  who  has  captivated 
you  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  marriage- 
brokcY.  She  wishes  to  unite  a  poor  young 
girl  to  a  rich  young  man;  she  has  intellect, 
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the  girl  has  beauty.    She  commences  tl* 
fascination  with  her  intellect,  under  a  u^i 
— ^the  face  will  finish  the  work  ;  by  the  lii 
of  love  you  could  be  blinded  to  the  de«;- 
tion  till  it  was  too  late  for  a  remedy.     Tiu* 
is  the  whole  mystery.    I  suspected  it  yfbtz 
you  repeated  the  conversation ;  no  girl  cf 
sixteen,   such  as    that  picture    represents, 
could  have  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  tht  ; 
world  of  your  siren.    I  advised  you  to  ap- 
ply the  test,  and  it  succeeded.     You  camiot 
imagine  what  these  elderly  women  of  tb 
world,  disappointed  as  to  matrimony,  arv 
capable  of.    When  I  made  my  d^nU  in  ^  ) 
ciety,  a  certain  Italian  countess  gained  he 
living  by  two  doubtful  Titians  and  an  apoc- 
ryphal Raphael.    She  lay  in  wait  for  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  amateurs,  intimating  to  thtrx 
that  she  had  three  remarkable  pictures  fa* 
sale.    They  hastened  to  see  them.     She  re^ 
ceived  them  with  the  most  charming  man- 
ners) showed  them  the  pictures  by  an  indis- 
tinct light,  then  introduced  them  to  sooh 
magnificent  creature,  who  looked  her  put 
as  well  as  the  countess  played  hers.     Tbu 
often  failed,  or  had  a  result  different  froc 
her  intention ;  but  if  it  succeeded  twice  or 
thrice,  it  secured  her  a  subsistence.     Your 
domino  belongs  to  this  school.    Be  assuiM 
of  that,  and  thank  Heaven  that  your  eyei 
are  opened  before  it  is  too  late." 

We  have  thought  it  best  to  unmask  this 
new  method  of  getting  an  honest  livelihood, 
to  warn  prospective  victims  against  sucL 
snares.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  worthj 
man  to  find  that  he  has  married  only  a  prettr 
fool,  when  he  fancied  he  had  got  both  beautj 
and  intellect 


In  Malcolm  Flemyng's  Dissertation  on  Dr, 
James*  Fever  Powders  occurs  the  following  pas- 
Mge:— 


« 


.  .  Dr.  Charletoiit  a  celebrated  physician 
in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  who  had  the  licensing  of 
Quacks,  told  mo  on  his  death-bed,  that  all  the 
useful  and  sacccssful  cures  performed  by  the 
Mountebanks  of  his  time  were  solely  owing  to 
preparations  of  Mercury  and  Antimony." 

Is  this  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Charlatan." — 
iVbfss  and  Queries, 


Hast  thou  fennd  life  a  cheat,  and  worn  m  vmxs 

Its  iron  chain  ? 
Hast  thy  soul  bent  beneath  earth's  heavy  bond  * 

Look  thou  beyond  ^ 
If  life  is  bitter  there  forever  shmo 

Hopes  more  divine ; 

Art  thou  alone,  and  does  thy  soul  complain 

It  lives  in  vain  ? 
Not  vainly  does  he  live  who  can  endure. 

Oh,  be  thou  sure, 
That  he  who  hopes  and  soffen  here  can  earn 

A  sure  retom. 
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Owv  her  bar  of  Charleston  harbor  onr  gallant 

vessels  laj, 
The  dark  north-easter  swept  its  clonda  of  rain 

across  the  bay, 
Ccneath  its  gloomy  veil  a  ttiick  blao  rapor 

heavenward  curled, 
^Whcro  tlio  cannon  of  the  batteries  their  deadly 

missiles  hurled. 

II. 

And  still  when  slacked  the  driving  rain,  and  the 

thick  smoke  eddied  by, 
You  might  sec  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes 

ngninst  the  murky  sky. 
Where,  worn  with  care,  and  watching  through 

the  weary  night  and  day, 
Brave  Anderson,  in  Sumter,  held  ten  thousand 

foes  at  bay. 

III. 

Full  thirty  hours  he  held  it  against  the  traitor 

power. 
And  but  sixty  men  to  back  him  in  that  stormy 

opening  hour. 
There  wns  Moultrie,  iron  Cummings,  and  seven 

batteries  more, 
The  qaick,  fierce  flashes  lit  the  long  low  reach 

of  sandy  shore. 

IT. 

Fall  thirtv  hours  he  fought  them  in  sunshine 
and  in  cloud, 

Then  first,  before  a  traitor's  flag,  onr  conntry's 
banner  bowed, 

And  Treason's  Rubicon  was  passed,  the  Trai- 
tor's challenge  given. 

So  manlike  take  the  proffered  gage,  and  rest 
your  cause  with  Ucavcn  I 

V. 

Hark !  those  guns  have  fonnd  an  echo  on  moan- 
tain  and  in  glen, 

From  farthest  East  to  West,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
valiant  men. 

And  our  Union's  flag  shall  fly  again  where  now 
it  droops  in  shame, 

And  a  hundred  thousand  heroes  rally  round  her 
honored  name. 

VI. 

There's  a  sound  of  coming  footsteps,  a  tnimpet's 

si^rnal  call, 
Above  the  breaking  of  the  seas  along  Maine's 

grsnito  wall, 
Wafted  with  murmur  of  the  pines  from  far  Ncw- 

Humpshire  hills, 
And  min<;lingwith  the  music  of  the  clear  Green 

Mountain  rills. 

Yll. 

From  the  valleys  of  Connecticut  the  martial  call 

is  borne', 
And  the  hills  of  Massachasetts  have  passed  the 

signal  on, 
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O'er  the  iron  Adirondacks  it  echoes  low  and 

deep. 
From  Manhattan's  sunny  bay  to  where  Ontario's 

waters  sleep. 

VIII. 

From  the  Allegany  ridges  borne  northward  by 
the  breeze 

That  along  fair  Juniata  wakes  to  life  the  sleep- 
ing trees. 

And  where  the  broad  Atlantic  breaks  in  showen 
of  glancing  spray. 

Brave  hearts  are  answering  to  the  call  on  Nar« 
ragansett  Bay. 

IX. 

O'er  the  cornfields  of  Ohio  in  the  new  Spring'^ 
genial  glow. 

In  th^  wash  of  Erie's  waves,  in  the  rivers  stately 
flow. 

From  Wisconsin's  sunny  opening,  from  Indi- 
ana's fields. 

Sounds  the  clashing  of  the  weapons  which  many 
a  warrior  wields. 

X. 

From  East  to  West  the  land  is  np  to  gnard  her 
ancient  name. 

And  the  Altar  of  the  Commonwealth  from  fonl 
disgrace  and  shame, 

From  the  mountain  and  the  valley  they  come 
with  steadv  tread 

To  a  victor's  garland  living  or  a  nation's  rever- 
ence dMd. 

XI. 

They  are  coming,  they  are  coming,  for  the  mem- 
ories of  the  Fast  1 

For  our  Flag,  against  a  traitor  hand,  to  strike 
one  blow  at  last, 

For  the  love  of  their  high  duty,  they  are  going 
tothefi^ht, 

God  have  them  tn  his  keeping,  and  God  defend  tke 
right! 

-^Vanity  Fair, 
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I  HBABD  a  shout  of  merriment, 

A  laughing  boy  I  see ; 
Two  little  feet  the  carpet  press, 

And  bring  the  child  to  roe. 
Two  little  arms  are  round  my  neck. 

Two  feet  upon  my  knee ; 
How  fall  the  kisses  on  my  cheek  I 

How  sweet  they  are  to  me  1 

That  merrv  sbont  no  more  I  hear. 

No  laugning  child  I  see ; 
No  little  arms  are  round  my  neck. 

No  feet  upon  my  knee  ! 
No  kisses  drop  upon  my  cheek, 

Those  lips  are  sealed  to  me, 
Dear  Lord,  how  could  I  give  him  op 

To  any  bat  to  Thee  1 
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From  The  National  Magaziue. 
THE  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

"  There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss, 
Shall  be  anriddled  by  and  by." 

— Tennyson. 

"  Well,  aunty,"  said  Lucy,  looking 
dreamily  at  the  red  cinders  of  the  comfort- 
able fire,  **  I  suppose 

"  '  It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.' 

I  wish,"  she  added,  half  shyly,  "  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  about  yourself." 

*'  Myself,  my  child !  no,  don't  ask  me ; 
and  yet,  why  should  I  not  tell  you  P  Had  I 
not  been  so  selfish — so  utterly  wrapped  up 
in  my  own  thoughts  and  sorrow,  I  must 
have  seen,  I  might  have  prevented,  much 
that  your  father  and  mother  suffered ;  might 
have  given  happiness  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  me.  I  will  tell  you,  Lucy.  I 
never  thought  to  tell  the  tale  again ;  I  haTC 
never  told  all.  Your  father  knew  some 
part,  but  I  never  spoke  to  him  save  once, 
and  once  when  we  both  heard  the  end  to- 
gether. 

"  Where  shall  I  begin  ?  Years  ago,  when 
I  was  two-and-twenty.  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  very  young;  I  never  thought 
my  father  was  very  fond  of  me.  Nigel  in- 
herited my  mother's  beauty,  which  I  did 
not ;  but  he  was  rich,  proud  of  his  old  fam- 
ily, and  he  wished  me  to  make  what  would 
be  called  a  good  match.  I  did  not  much 
think  about  it,  I  had  all  I  wanted  at  home ; 
but  I  did  care  for  one  at  last ;  I  met  him 
often,  he  was  staying  with  some  friends ;  he 
stayed  here  several  times.  His  regiment 
was  quartered  at  Carlisle,  and  the  officers 
were  asked  everywhere.  My  father  seemed 
to  like  him,  too,  and  often  told  him  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  him  at  Littlecourt 
whenever  he  liked  a  day's  shooting,  and  that 
was  a  great  deal  for  him  to  say.  I  thought 
he  liked  me;  I  felt  sure  of  it  sometimes 
when  he  would  bring  me  a  flower,  and  bend 
down  over  me  in  a  peculiar  way  as  he  gave 
it,  and  once,  too,  he  said  he  wished  we  were 
not  so  rich.  I  felt  so  happy  then,  I  only 
laughed. 

*'  He  sang,  O  Lucy,  such  a  voice !  I 
never  heard  one  like  his.  I  can  hear  it  now. 
He  sang  without  music  at  first,  but  after  I 
had  played  for  him  once  he  used  to  ask  me 
to  accompany  him,  and  ask  me  to  sing,  which 
I  could  not  do ;  but  he  would  say  he  thought 
I  must,  for  I  played  his  songs  as  no  one  else 
did,  as  if  I  felt  them  ;  I  must  have  been  dull 
indeed  not  to  feel  that  voice,  <  Oft  in  the 
Stilly  Night,'  '  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,'  and 
some  of  the  old  Scotch  and  Irish  ballads  that 
thrilled  through  every  one." 
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"  Tell  me  what  he  was  like,  aunty/* 
said,  stroking  Miss  Beresford's  thin  L 

"  Taller  than  your  father,  Lucy  ;  I  ( 
see  his  head  above  every  one  in  the  ru 
light  hair,  and  he  had  a  way  of  pa^sicg 
fingers  through  it,  and  shaking  a  reb< 
lock  back  that  always  fell  over  his  forcl 
His  eyes  were  dark,  I  scarcely  know  ' 
color,  they  changed  and  looked  darker  i 
spoke.  But  he  was  so  good  and  gentle, 
I  was  so  thoughtless  then  for  any  thicg  l^ 
yond  this  world.  I  remember  his  stay' 
here  over  a  Sunday,  20th  April,  1832,  el  J 
the  afternoon  service  there  was  a  bap:: 
as  there  often  was.  I  looked  upon  it  i 
interruption  to  the  regular  Prayers,  atid  ii| 
still,  looking  at  the  painted  glass,  or  be«jii 
ful  carving  of  our  old  church  :  but  he  s*  mi 
or  knelt  according  to  the  service.  I  ncid 
hear  a  baptism  without  seeing  him  suoiiiaf 
so  firm  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  hear  ^ 
*  Amen 'to  those  beautiful  words,  *Au*- 
continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  sen^:: 
unto  his  life's  end.' 

''As  we  walked  home  he  asked  me  il  I 
knew  'The  Christian  Y^ear:'  it  was  ctv 
then,  but  I  had  it,  and  though  not  unu:: 
standing  or  valuing  it  as  I  do  now,  I  admL-:> 
many  of  the  poems.  It  was  a  lovely  eveiuu 
and  we  came  across  the  fields  and  thrc  i.:^ 
the  larch  wood,  then  in  all  the  beauty  of  / 
I  fresh  bright  green  leaves,  studded  with  sict- 
crimson  cones,  and  great  bunches  of  yt\!.« 
primroses  peeping  out  everj-where,  the  Li:-* 
singing,  every  thing  looking  bright,  bur^^Li: 
Into  leaf,  making  one  feel  gay  and  hoptr. 
too.  On  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  :>- 
stopped  to  look  at  the  sunset,  so  glorious  :> 
was,  and  a  youne  girl  of  our  party  exclaimtv 

"  'Let  us  each  take  one  of  those  feather 
clouds  for  our  own  and  see  what  happens  :■ 
it.  I  will  have  that  white  feathery  bit,  ai 
you,  Mr.  Armstrong,  take  that  bit  of  bri;:  . 
gold.'  So  we  each  chose  our  little  clou, 
and  watched  their  future  destiny. 

**JBis  bright  golden  one  moved  swif^vS 
straight  on,  on,  on,  and  melted  away  in  H' 
great  golden  sunset  in  the  west. 

"  '  Your  journey  is  soon  over,  Armstronp." 
cried  one, '  now  look  at  Miss  Bercsford'^ 
where  in  the  world  is  she  going  P ' 

"  It  was  said  lightly,  but  I  saw  a  look  ir. 
his  face— he  did  not' take  it  lightly.  My 
cloud  afforded  amusement  for  some  time 
with  its  wanderings,  but  at  last  it  also  joineii 
the  glorious  crimson  sunset. 

"  vVe  had  all  talked  and  laughed  care- 
lessly about  it,  but  somehow  I  felt  grave, 
and  1  said  to  Percy  as  we  again  moved  on 
our  way  down  the  hill,— 

'* '  When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 
Who  will  count  the  billows  past.' 
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*•  *  Tbat^  is  just  what  I  was  thinking/  he 
said  eager  ly.  *  I  could  not  help  feeling  there 
was  something  under  those  clouds  deeper 
than  -we  first  thought.' 

**  I  tell  you  all  this,  Lucy,  because  he  did 
not  forget  it,  and  I  often  thought  his  bright 
cloud  so  soon  being  gathered  into  that  glori- 
ous sunset  was  a  warning — a  shadow  of  his 
own  early  end ;  of  his  young  pure  spirit, 
whicb  was  soon,  so  Tcry  soon,  to  wend  its 
way  to  the  'land  that  is  very  far  off;'  and 
mine,  after  all  its  wanderings,  mine  reached 
the  same  bright  haven.  So  I  hope,  Lucy,  I 
hope  on. 

**  Those  were  very  happy  days ;  they  went 
on  for   some  weeks  more,  constantly  meet- 
ing.    Then  my  father  went  from  home  for  a 
fortnight,  taking  me  with  him.     We  were  to 
return  for  a  ball  at  Warnham,  and  the  house 
was  to  be  full.    I  knew  he  would  be  there ; 
he  was  to  be  at  the  Grange,  and  I  thought 
he  would  come  over  to  see  us.    I  had  not 
seen  him  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and 
yet   he  did  not  come;  I  felt  vexed,  then 
hurt,   then  angrj^j   I  never  mentally  con- 
trolled my  temper ;   I  could  conceal  my  an- 
noyance from  others,  because  I  was  naturally 
reserved ;  I  had  no  mother  or  sister  to  be 
unreserved  with,  and  my  brother  Nigel  was 
much  older  than  I  was.    IIow  I  thought  of 
this  ball — how  I  thought  of  my  dress  for  it ! 
I  thought  I  looked  my  best  that  evening ;  I 
remember  feeling   satisfied  with  mjr  own 
face  and  dark  hair  as  I  finished  dressmg ;  it 
was  only  with  the  hope  of  pleasing  him — ^I 
cared  for  no  one  else. 

"  We  drove  to  Warnham.    The  last  ball 
I  had  been  at  he  was  on  the  stairs,— as  I 
thought  waiting  for  us,  for  he  had  taken  me 
into  the  ball-room,  and  asked  me  to  dance  at 
once ;   but  he  was  not  there  now.    How- 
ever, I  saw  his  head  as  soon  as  we  entered, 
and  thouglit  he  would  come  to  meet  me ;  I 
saw  him  Took  at  me,  but  he  did  not  come. 
We  were  rather  late  j  and  as  we  edged  our 
way  to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  I  was  one  of 
the  last,  and  there  were  several  people  be- 
tween us.    I  felt  him  watching  me,  so  I 
bowed;  he  did  not  come  round  to  me  at 
once,  he  only  bowed  again,  and  looked  so 
grave — so  pale;  I  could  not  go  to  him,  I 
was  too  far  off  to  speak.    ITiere  were  several 
gentlemen  with  us,  and  I  knew  I  should  be 
obliged  to  dunce  with  them ;  how  I  hoped 
he  would  come  and  ask  me,  but  he  stood 
there,  leaning,'   af;ainst  the   corner   of    the 
bench  as  ix*  he  ha<l  forgotten  where  ho  was. 

"'What     has    hapjx^ned  to    Mr.    Arm- 
strong ? '  said  Mrs.  Biddulph,  and  she  looked 
Bt  me  and  smiled. 
"  •  Who  ?  *  said  Sir  Henry  Vivian. 
"'That  handsome  young  fellow,  Percy 
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Armstrong,  of  the  — th.  I  call  him  my 
Hotspur.' 

"  *  The  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Counte- 
nance, /  should  call  him,'  said  Sir  Harry, 
putting  up  his  glass.  *But  do  you  really 
consider  him  good-looking,  Mrs.  Biddulph  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  remarkably  so,  and  you  would  too, 
only  you  are  so  homdly  conceited.' 

"  *  Ah ! '  said  Sir  Harry,  *  you  always 
flatter  me.  Do  you  admire  me,  Miss  Beres- 
ford  ? ' 

"  How  I  hated  him  for  asking  me ! 

"  *  It  is  a  well-known  fact,'  said  Mr. 
Lane,  'that  Armstrong  and  I  are  the  hand- 
somest men  in  the  room.  You  are  a  stranger 
here,  Sir  Harry,  so  may  be  excused  for  not 
finding  it  out.' 

"  I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  felt 
grateful  to  kind,  ugly  little  Mr.  Lane  for 
coming  to  my  rescue,  and  saying  what  I 
dared  not. 

"  <  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Biddulph,  *  I  shall  go 
and  ask  him,  and  tell  him  we  are  all  specu- 
lating on  what  can  make  him  so  unlike  him- 
self.' 

"  She  moved  towards  Percy,  she  spoke  to 
him  in  a  rallying  way,  he  looked  at  me; 
surely,  she  had  not  used  my  name !  but  I  felt 
my  color  rise,  for  his  face  flushed,  then  he 
came  straight  towards  me. 

"  *  Were  you  laughing  at  me,  too  ? '  he 
said,  bending  down  to  catch  my  answer. 

" '  I !  oh,  no,'  I  said,  and  looked  up  at  him, 
though  my  eyes  were  full ;  I  held  out  my 
hand,  he  took  it,  and  in  the  same  low,  sad 
voice  said,— 

"  *  I  did  not  believe  it ;  I  knew  you  could 
not  do  that.'  He  pressed  my  hand  in  both 
his.  '  God  bless  you,'  he  said,  and  turned 
quicklv  from  me.  I  saw  my  father  meet 
him,  snake  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
then  Percy  passed  on  tnrough  the  room  to 
the  door.  I  watched  him  so  eagerly  I  found 
Sir  Harry  Vivian  asking  me  for  the  second 
time  to  dance.  As  Percy  reached  the  ball- 
room door  he  turned,  only  to  see  me  taking 
my  place  in  the  dance— only  to  think  he  was 
nothing  to  me,  when  my  whole  heart  was 
his,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  were  dreaming  a 
miserable  dream. 

"I  tortured  myself  fruitlessly  for  years, 
thinking  I  might  have  said  or  done  some- 
thing different  that  dreadful  evening.  If  he 
had  only  said  one  word — ^if  he  had  only 
called  me  Helen,  I  could  have  spoken-— 
could  have  followed  him— could  have  told 
him  that  I  was  ready  to  follow  him  to  the 
world's  end. 

"  *  Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  purer  life. 
But  then  it  was  too  daring/ 

I  watched  the  door  in  vain,  he  did  not  re- 
turn.   I  never  saw  him  again,  Lacy% 
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**  I  suppose  I  looked  deadly  pale,  for  some 
one  askeu  me  if  I  were  ill ;  men  I  remem- 
bered I  must  not  betray  myself;  I  must 
dance  and  talk  and  smile  tbrougb  tbat  hor- 
rible ball.  Then  came  the  drive  home ;  no 
relief  J  not  alone  till  I  was  undressed,  mv 
maid  gone,  and  then  I  could  think  over  all, 
and  feel  I  was  miserable,  loving  him  utterly 
as  I  did.  Why  had  he  left  me  in  that  way  ? 
Was  it  possible  after  all  he  did  not  care  for 
me  P  How  humbled,  crushed,  broken  I  felt, 
as  that  idea  forced  itself  upon  me ! 

"  How  wretched  I  looked  the  next  morn- 
ing !  but  I  had  a  part  to  act,  and  I  acted  it 
well,  I  believe.  After  breakfast  my  father 
called  me  to  the  library,  and  told  me  I  had 
been  much  admired  at  the  ball ;  had  I  money 
enough  for  all  I  wanted  P  if  not,  he  would 
double  my  allowance;  he  liked  me  to  be 
well  dressed,  etc.,  etc.    At  the  end  he  said, 

"  *  By  the  by,  my  dear,  Armstrong's  regi- 
ment is  ordered  to  India,  and  he  thanked  me 
last  night  for  all  our  attention  and  kindness 
to  him ;  he  was  to  catch  the  night  mail,  and 
sail  from  Liverpool  next  week,  I  think  he 
said :  he  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  a  credit  to 
any  corps.' 

"What  could  I  sayp  I  felt  something 
rise  in  my  throat — I  could  not  speak.  Then 
he  had  not  really  cared  for  me,  and  I  had  al- 
lowed myself  to  think  of  nothing — no  one  but 
him.  I  thought  I  never  could  be  more  mis- 
erable than  I  then  was. 

**  A  few  months  pasved ;  it  was  the  end  of 
October.  I  had  been  so  happy  in  October  a 
twelvemonth  ago.  One  morning  at  break- 
fast my  father,  reading  the  newspaper,  ex- 
claimed, '  Good  heavens !  the  Berkshire  lost 
with  the  — th  on  board !  Let  me  see,'  and 
then  he  read  aloud, — 

"  *  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  we 
announce  the  total  loss  by  fire  of  the  ship 
Berkshire,  on  the  10th  August,  latitude  5 
North,  longitude  20  West,  Dound  for  Cal- 
cutta with  the  — th  on  board.  Only  five 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
saved.  The  troops  behaved  nobly,  obeying 
orders  to  the  last.  The  fiames  gaming  upon 
them  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  the  boats 
were  lowered,  and  the  women  and  children 
all  put  in.  Lots  were  then  cast  for  the  men 
in  perfect  silence ;  the  captain  and  officers 
of  the  vessel  declining  to  lessen  the  small 
number  who  could  possibly  escape.  Shortly 
after  the  boats  got  off,  the  fiames  reached  the 
gunpowder,  and  in  a  few  moments  scarcely 
a  vestige  remained  of  the  ill-fated  vessel. 
Names  of  the  officers  saved— Major  Play- 
fair,  Captain  Howard,  Lieut.  Edwards,  Lieut. 
Atkinson  [I  hope  that  may  be  a  mistake  for 
our  &iend  Armstrong],  and  Ensign  Willis. 
['Pon  my  word  there  must  be  some  great 
carelessness  about  these  transport  vessels !] 
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The  boats  were  picked  up  by  the  ConqoenE. 

homeward  bound,  on  the  16th  August,  afte 
great  sufferings  from  heat  and  thirst,  nnds 
which  most  of  the  children  and  many  of  titf 
women  sank.' 

"I  heard  all;  my  tongue  dry,  my  ero 
burning,  I  tried  to  say  something,  but  nn 
voice  did  not  come ;  mj  lips  movedf  h^ 
there  was  no  sound.  I  reached  my  awi 
room — my  trembling  limbs  carried  me  sf 
far — and  I  threw  myself  on  the  couch :  I 
could  not  faint,  I  could  not  forget,  I  knev 
he  was  gone ;  I  felt  persuaded  he  was  net 
one  of  the  five  saved ;  I  never  had  any  hope 
of  that,  and  I  must  not  appear  to  care ;  I 
had  no  right  even  to  wear  a  black  gown  fx 
him ;  and  oh !  the  misery  of  bright  colon 
when  your  whole  heart  is  in  such  mourning! 

"  I  don't  remember  how  the  time  pasik 
from  that  day  until  my  father's  death.  Esrlr 
in  January,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  oti 
evening,  and  never  regained  consciousness 
Nigel  arrived  too  late  to  see  him  alive. 

"  Nigel  left  the  armj'  and  came  to  lin 
here ;  he  had  been  left  guardian  to  yosr 
mother,  and  her  only  remaining  aunt  dying 
about  that  time,  she  came  to  live  \%-ith  Q& 
She  was  ten  years  old  then ;  a  dull  home 
she  found,  poor  child,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned J  I  was  so  selfishly  bound  up  in  my 
own  sorrows,  I  did  not  do  half  I  ought  to 
have  done  for  others.  I  often  wonder  hoT 
dear  Nigel  bore  with  me  as  he  did.  My 
father's  afiairs  were  complicated  in  some 
way,  there  was  a  difficulty  about  my  fortune ; 
it  was  never  clearly  ascertained  what  had 
become  of  it.  Nigel  took  no  end  of  trouble, 
and  again  went  to  London  for  me  about  four 
years  after  my  father's  death.  When  theit 
he  wrote  to  me  to  look  for  some  papers 
which  were  missing.  *  Do  look  in  my  fath- 
er's bureau  and  send  me  all  the  papers  you 
can  find  relating  to  Spanish  Bonds.'  I  took 
the  key  and  went  to  the  library,  with  the 
melancholy  feeling  such  a  task  gives  one.  I 
had  never  opened  that  bureau  before.  I 
searched  one  drawer  after  another ;  I  could 
find  nothing.  At  last  I  found  an  inner 
drawer;  it  looked  as  though  the  contents 
had  never  been  touched — there  was  a  bun- 
dle of  papers  tied  up,  headed  *  Spanish 
Bonds.'  X  took  it  and  untied  the  red  tapes 
to  see  if  Nigel  would  want  them  all ;  as  I 
unfolded  one  I  saw  it  was  a  letter,  I  saw  the 
signature,  *  Percy  Armstrong,*  there  was  a 
note  enclosed,  unopened,  addressed  to  me. 
I  read  the  letter  to  my  father  first ;  it  was 
written  just  one  w^eek  before  that  ball ;  he 
said  my  father  must  have  seen  how  much  he 
cared  for  me,  but  he  was  afraid  would  think 
him  very  presumptuous  in  asking  for  his 
consent  to  tiy  and  win  me ;  he  had  little 
now,  but  he  was  to  succeed  to  a  small  prop- 
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erty  on  the  death  of  an  uncle,  and  he  only 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  hope.  His  regiment 
TV' as  under  orders  for  foreign  service,  and  he 
could  not  bear  to  go  leaving  me  in  ignorance 
of  his  feelings. 

*'*  On  the  other  side  of  his  letter  was  the 
rough  copy  of  the  answer  he  must  have  re- 
ceived. 

"  *  My  deae  Abmstronq,  —  I  really  am 
very  soiTy  so  disagreeable  a  duty  devolves 
on  me.  We  feel  grateful  for  the  feeling 
you  express,  which  we  hope  however  may 
not  he  very  lasting,  as  my  daughter  could 
never  think  of  a  match  which,  much  as  we 
like  you  personally,  would  be,  you  are  aware, 
not  what  I  have  every  right  to  expect  for 
her.' 

*'  I  will  not  tell  you  all  he  said.  I  have 
forgiven,  I  trust  quite,  quite  forgiven ;  he 
was  my  father,  and  acted  as  he  thought  for 
the  best ;  indeed,  the  joy  of  finding  I  might 
acknowledge  I  had  loved  him  took  away 
firom  me  so  much  bitterness,  that  it  was  not 
until  some  time  after,  I  felt  I  had  something 
to  foreive  my  dead  father. 

''  Tne  missiug  papers  were  never  found ; 
when  I  told  Nigel,  1  told  him,  too, what  I  be- 
lieve ;  he  must  have  received  them  at  the 
same  time  with  Percy's  letter,  and  by  mis- 
take must  have  burnt  thenif  filing  his  letter 
with  the  other  papers.  What  was  all  the 
money  in  the  world  to  me,  compared  with 
what  I  had  found  P 

'*  I  would  not  keep  that  answer,  I  tore  the 
sheet  in  half;  there  were  no  envelopes  then, 
it  was  a  sheet  of  letter  paper.  I  burnt  the 
half-8hcet,watchcd  the  btacK,  shrivelled  page 
rise  slowly  up  the  chimney,  and  then  re- 
turned to  read  Jiis  over  again  and  again, 
with  my  own  little  treasured  note  clasped  in 
my  two  hands.  I  forgot  all  that  had  passed 
— all  those  weary  years ;  I  felt  as  if  ne  had 
only  just  written  to  me,  that  I  might  answer 
him,  tell  him  he  might  come,  speak  to  me, 
love  me,  sing  with  me ! 

**  I  saw  him  ride  up  to  the  door,  and  pat 
Selim  ere  they  led  him  away — I  heard  his 
step  in  the  hall,  saw  him  pass  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  as  he  came  to  the  drawing- 
room — saw  his  smile,  as  I  rose  to  meet  him, 
both  my  hands  in  his — then  it  all  came  back 
upon  me,  sweeping  away  my  happy  thoughts 
intu  the  dc  ep,  deep  sea  that  rolled  over  him. 
I  should  never  hear  his  step  again,  never  see 
his  huiilc,  never  touch  his  hand,  never  see 
those  great  dark  eyes,  that  blight  wavy  hair, 
— never  hear  tbut  voice  again,  never,  never, 
— save  in  n^y  iluvms, — all,  all  gone ! 

''At  last  I  opened  my  own  little  note, 
lie  entreau-d  me  to  answer,  but  if  he  did  not 
hear  he  should  still  goto  theball,ju8tt0  6ee 
me  once  more.  If  I  did  not,  could  not  care 
for  him,  would  I  only  let  him  lay  a  few  last 
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words,  would  I  say  one  kind  word  to  bid, 
'  God  speed '  him  on  his  way.  Lucy,  I  can- 
not tell  you ;  read  it  for  yourself,"  and  Mist 
Beresford  gave  Percy  Armstrong's  first  and 
last  love-letter  into  the  young  girl's  hand. 
Lucy's  tears  were  quite  ready  as  she  read,*— 

*'  I  will  not  annoy  you,  dearest ;  if  yon 
give  me  not  a  smile  or  a  blush  I  shall  know 
that  the  last  few  months  have  been  a  dream 
of  joy  not  to  be  mine— a  dream  that  I  am 
not  mdifierent  to  you,  but  indeed,  no  one 
can  ever  love  you  more  than  I — and  always 
must,  my  Helen.  Mine  or  not  P  God  bless 
you  always. 

"  Percy  Armstrong." 

**  And  he  thought  I  had  received  this  when 
I  bowed  to  him  m  that  ball-room  ! " 

"  O  aunty,  you  don't  know  how  sorry  I 
am,"  said  Lucy. 

Miss  Beresford  slowlv  replaced  the  letter, 
and  stroking  the  ffirl  s  bright  hair  said, 
"  Yes,  my  darling.  I  was  too  hard  and  cold ; 
I  needed  such  a  blow  to  soften  me ;  nothing 
is  too  much,  no  cross  greater  than  we  can 
bear ; — and  now  I  can  think  calmly,  and  see 
many  mercies  were  granted  me,  even  when 
I  was  most  repining.  One  of  the  greatest — 
that  in  the  orst  sharp  pangs  of  visitation 
and  pique  I  did  not  accept  the  first  ofier 
made  me  and  marrv.  I  shrink  now  when  I 
think  what  I  should  have  felt  when  I  found 
his  letter,  had  I  been  the  wedded  wife  of  an- 
other I  Lucy,  I  was  going  to  say.  Never 
marry  any  one  you  cannot  love ;  but,  O  my 
child,  never  on  your  knees  before  God  vow 
to  love,  honor,  and  obey  one  man,  when 
your  whole  heart  is  given — is  worshipping 
another. 

''And  I  had  one  unspeakable  comfort. 
Some  years  after,  I  was  going  to  London 
with  Nigel;  at  Coventry  a  gentleman  got 
into  the  same  carriage ;  1  saw '  Major  How- 
ard—th  Begt,'  on  his  carpet-bag.  I  should 
hear,  I  was  determined  to  know  the  last.  I 
said  quite  calmly  to  Nigel,  'I  must  ask 
him.'  Poor  Nigel,  I  little  knew  then  how 
wretched  he  was  himself;  it  was  just  before 
ho  went  to  India ;  but  he  instantly  addressed 
the  stranger,  saying  ho  wished  much  to  hear 
of  Percy  Armstrong :  could  he  tell  him,  did 
he  see  any  thing  of  him  at  the  last  ? 

"  *  Percy  Armstrong,'  he  interrupted,  *  the 
best  and  bravest!  no  one  knew  what  he 
was  till  that  awful  day.  AVo  bad  been  be- 
calmed for  some  days,  the  heat  bovond  ex- 
pression. One  morning,  that  awful  10th  of 
August,  something  was  evidently  wrong ;  and 
soon  the  words  were  whispered  from  one 
to  the  other,  "  The  ship  is  on  fire."  The 
captain  came  pale  as  death  to  our  colonel, 
and  said,  **  We  have  every  hope  of  getting 
it  under,  but  bring  the  women  and  children 
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on  deck,  and  keep  all  as  quiet  as  possible." 
A  short  time  after,  he  came  again,  and  said, 
"  The  fire  is  raging  fiercer  than  ever  ;  it  has 
now  broken  out  among  the  stores.  The 
boats  are  ready  for  lowering."  There  was 
no  hope ;  our  men  behaved  splendidly ;  and 
Percy,  he  was  as  calm  as  on  parade.  I  saw 
him  rush  down  for  a  child  that  its  shrieking 
mother  had  been  unable  to  save.  I  saw 
him  hand  it  down  to  her  in  the  boat,  and 
heard  her  bless  him  for  it.  Then  lots  were 
drawn  which  of  us  should  go  in  the  boats. 
He  was  one  of  them ;  he  might  have  been 
saved,  if  he  had  not  been  his  own  noble  self. 
He  saw  another's  agony  at  being  destined 
to  remain  in  the  burning  vessel.  "  O  God," 
exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  "my  wife  and 
children,  what  will  become  of  them ! "  Percy 
Armstrong  looked  up  to  the  blue  sky  above 
us  for  a  moment,  then  in  a  calm,  clear  voice, 
"  Take  my  place,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  one 
to  love  me ;  I  shall  never  be  missed." 

"  *  In  the  selfish  clinging  to  life  that  man 
wrung  his  hand  with  a  "  God  bless  you," 
and  followed  into  the  boat. 

"  *  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  I  seemed 
to  see  and  hear  every  thing.  I  don't  think  I 
had  any  idea  of  surviving,  I  scarcely  remem- 
ber how  I  got  into  the  boat.  I  know  I  felt  as 
if  I  would  gladly  have  been  one  of  those  two 
hundred  and  eighty  fine  fellows  who  met 
death  in  the  glorious  way  they  did.  They  all 
came  to  help,  handing  us  down  water,  and 
such  things  as  we  might  want ;  and  William 
Kowlands,  a  fine  young  fellow  in  my  com- 
pany, son  of  my  father's  gamekeeper,  called 
out  to  me,  "  Captain  Howard,  sir,  you'll 
get  my  poor  old  mother  the  pay  that's  due 
to  me ;  will  you,  sir  P  and  tell  her,  sir,  now 
when  it's  come  to  this,  I'm  right  glad  I 
went  to  church  with  her  that  last  Sunday, 
and  if  I  was  to  be  on  dry  land  again, 
I'd  never  go  idling  my  Sundays,  and  doing 
the  things  I  did  do  again — ^never,  never; 
and  tell  her  I  remember  the  text  that  last 
Sunday :  it  was  about  the  angels  being  glad 
when  such  as  me  repented,  sir.  I  can't  say 
the  words  exact,  but  you'll  tell  her  when 
you  get  back  safe,  as  I  hope  to  God  you  will, 
sir ;  and  if  you  please,  sir,  tell  her  to  give 
Jane  Wilkins  my  love."  "  I  will,  I  will,  my 
poor  fellow,"  I  answered,  "  if  I  live ;  so  help 
me  God,  I  will." 

"  *  Then  James  Gray  leant  over  j  "  My 
wife,  sir,  will  be  in  trouble :  will  you  look  to 
her,  sir,  when  you  get  home  again?  and 
tell  her  Jim  is  getting  old  enough,  and  I'd 
like  him  to  join  the  old  Regiment ;  no  one 
need  be  ashamed  of  it  I  hope,  sir.  You'll 
tell  her  we  did  our  duty,  and  I  hope  she'll 
want  for  nothing.  I've  got  her  "Bible  here, 
sir,  going  with  me  where  we're  going  |  God 
bless  you,  sir." 


THE    MISUNDERSTANDING. 


"'Then  Percy  Armstrong  spoke  to  s; 
for  the  last  time.  "Howard,  my  dear  fL- 
low,  here's  my  Prayer-Book  for  you ;  Gx 
bless  you,  we're  all  steady."  He  stood  ::: 
quite  firm;  passed  his  hand  through  L.« 
hair,  as  he  always  did,  do  you  remember?— 
[oh,  did  I  not  remember  so  well !] — pointt . 
to  the  blue  heaven,  "  no  sea  there,^   he  sai- 

"  *  I  thought  his  face  was  like  the  face  .' 
an  angel ;  then  he  turned  away  eacoaragiLi 
the  men. 

"*  We  had  to  row  hard  to  get  the  boi-- 
away  from  the  burning  ship ;  but  the  >< 
was  so  calm,  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  su- 
horror  and  awe  among  us  all,  not  a  iic. 
was  uttered,  and  we  could  hear  the  voices  d 
those  left  behind.  I  knew  Percy's  voice  i« 
he  began  the  litany.  I  heard  him  say,  "ii 
the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of'  judg- 
ment ; "  then  one  deep  full  cry  for  merr 
echoed  over  our  heads,"  Good  Lord,  delfv  r 
us ; "  then  came  the  fearful  explosion,  azi 
all  was  over.' 

"  He  stopped  a  moment ;  then  he  added, 
*  Poor  fellow !  those  awful  days  of  suflferici 
and  thirst  and  death.  I  read  his  Pravcr- 
Book  as  I  never  read  before.  I  would  gix: 
it  to  some  of  his  friends,  if  I  could  find  csi. 
who  loved  him.' 

"  I  started  forward  then,  *  Give  it  to  me 
oh,  give  it  to  me,  for  I  did  love  him,  and  ht 
loved  me.' 

"Look,  Lucv,'*  and  she  opened  the  fly- 
leaf.   Under  his  name  was  written — . 

"  When  the  shore  is  won  at  last. 
Who  will  count  the  billows  past." 

*' Littlecourt,  Sunday,  April  20th,  ISSi** 

"  If  you  are  with  me  at  the  last,  let  it  g* 
with  me  to  my  grave.  His  note  is  in  it ;  U 
is  so  bound  up  in  my  mind  with  all  that  i* 
good  and  holy,  I  like  to  keep  it  there.  I 
feel  now  that  we  shall  meet,  please  God,  in 
heaven,  where  all  misunderstandings  will 
have  passed  away, — 

"  *  Where  all  will  be  ended,  the  hope,  and  the 
fenr,  and  the  sorrow, 

All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless  no- 
satisfied  lonfj^ing, 

All  the  dull,   deep   pain,    and    constant 
anguish  of  patience,' 

where  love  will  be  made  perfect— *  perfect 
through  sufiering.'  If  less  sorrow  would 
have  sufficed  for  me,  Lucy,  less  would  hav» 
been  sent. 

"  'Love  weighs  the  cross  of  each  in  heaven/ 

and  sent  me  mine.  Kem ember,  Lucy  dar- 
ling, do'nt  let  his  book  be  taken  from  me ; 
put  it  with  me  into  my  coffin." 

"  I  will,  aunty,"   was  all  she  said,  with 
her  arms  round  her  neck  as  she  kissed  her. 

And  she  did. 

M.E.G. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
STEER  N.W. 

THE  FIRST   officer's  STORY. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  left  the  service. 
I  was  tired  of  it;   and  as  I  wanted  some 
more  exciting  employment,  I  joined  a  whaler. 
We  were  unlucky  —  somehow,  I  bring  no 
luck  anywhere — and  we  were  nearly  empty. 
We  were  cruising  up  here  to  the  north,  and 
thinking  of  making  for  home,  as  the  weather 
had  changed:  and  the  ice  forms  precious 
quick  in  those  latitudes  when  it  once  be- 
gins.   The  captain  naturally  wanted  to  hang 
on  to  the  last  for  the  chance  of  another  haul. 
One  bright  afternoon,  just  after    eight 
bells,  I  made  up  the  log,  and  took  it  to  the 
captain's  cabin.    I  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
as  nobody  answered  I  walked  in.    I  thought 
it  odd  the  captain  hadn't  answered  me,  for 
there   he  was,  sitting  at  his  desk,  with  his 
back  to  me,  writing.     Seeing  he  was  em- 
ployed, I  told  him  1  had  brought  the  log, 
[aid  it  down  on  the  table  behind  him,  and 
as  he  made  no  answer,  I  walked  out.    I  went 
on  deck,  and  the  first  person  I  met  was  the 
captain.    I  was  puzzled — I  could  not  make 
out  how  ho  had  got  there  before  me. 

'*  How  did  you  get  up  here  ?  "  I  said ;  "  I 
just  left  you  writing  in  your  cabin." 

**  I  have  not  been  in  my  cabin  for  the  last 
half-hour,"   the  captain   answered  ;    but  ^  I 
thought  he  was  chaffing,  and  I  didn't  like  it. 
"  There  was  some  one  writing  at  your 
desk  just  now,"  I  said;  "if  it  wasn't  you, 
you  had  better  go  and  see  who  it  is.    The 
log  is  made  up.     I  have  left  it  in  vour 
cabin,  sir,"  and  with  that  I  walked  sulkily 
away.    I  had  no  idea  of  being  chaffed  by 
the  captain,  to  whom  I  had  taken  a  dislike. 
"  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  captain,  who  saw 
I  was  nettled,  "you  must  have  been  mis- 
taken, my  desk  is  locked.    But  come — ^we'U 
go  down  and  sec  about  it." 

I  followed  the  captain  into  the  cabin. 
The  log  was  on  the  table,  the  desk  was 
closed,  and  the  cabin  was  empty.  The  cap- 
tain tried  the  desk — it  was  locked. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Brown,"  he  said,  laugh- 
in?,  "you  must  have  been  mistaken,  the 
disk  is  locked." 

I  was  positive.  "  Somebody  may  have 
picked  the  lock,"  I  said. 

•'  But  they  couldn't  have  closed  it  again," 
the  captain  suggested  ;  "but  to  satisfy  you, 
I  will  open  it  and  see  if  the  contents  are 
safe,  though  there  is  not  much  here  to  tempt 
a  thief." 

lie  opened  the  desk,  and  there — stretched 
right  across  it — was  a  sheet  of  paper,  with 
thu  words,  "  Steer  N.W."  written  in  an  odd, 
cramped  hand. 
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The  captain  looked  at  the  paper,  and  then 
handed  it  to  me. 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Brown ;  somebody 
has  been  here.    This  is  some  hoax." 

We  sat  there  some  time  talking,  and  try- 
ing to  guess  what  could  be  the  object  of  such 
a  joke, — if  joke  it  was  meant  to  be.  I  tried 
to  identify  the  back  of  the  man  I  had  seen 
at  the  desk  with  that  of  any  of  the  crew.  I 
could  not  do  it.  It  is  true  I  had  at  first 
taken  the  man  for  the  captain,  but  now 

Eoints  of  difierence  suggested  themselves.  I 
ad  not  looked  very  attentively  at  the  figure, 
but  still  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
coat  it  had  on  was  brown,  and  the  hair, 
which  appeared  under  the  cap,  seemed,  as  I 
remembered  it,  to  have  been  longer  and 
whiter  than  the  captain's.  There  was  only 
one  man  on  board  who  resembled  in  the 
least  the  figure  I  had  seen.  I  suggested  to 
the  captain  that  it  might  have  been  old 
Shiel,  the  boatswain.  He  did  not  like  to 
suspect  the  old  man,  who  was  a  groat  favor- 
ite ;  besides,  what  motive  could  he,  or  in- 
deed any  one  else,  have  had  in  trying  to 
change  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

Not  to  appear  to  suspect  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, the  captain  determined  to  have  up 
all  the  crew.  We  had  them  up,  one  by  one. 
We  examined  them,  and  made  all  those  who 
could  write,  write  "  Steer  N.  W.,"  but  we 
gained  no  clue.  One  thing  was  verv  clear 
— ^it  could  not  have  been  old  Shiel,  wno  was 
proved  to  have  been  forward  at  the  time  I 
was  in  the  captain's  cabin.  The  mysterj'  re- 
mained unsolved. 

That  evening  I  sat  drinking  my  grog  with 
the  captain  in  his  cabin.  We  were  neither 
of  us  inclined  to  be  talkative.  I  tried  to 
think  of  home,  and  the  pleasure  it  would  be 
to  see  old  England  again,  but  still,  my 
thoughts  always  wandered  back  to  that  mys- 
terious writing.  I  tried  to  read,  but  I  caught 
myself  furtively  peeping  at  the  desk,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  figure  sitting  there. 

The  captain  had  not  spoken  for  some 
time,  and  was  sitting  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands.  At  last,  he  suddenly  looked 
up,  and  said,—- 

"  Suppose  we  alter  her  course  to  North- 
west, Mr.  Brown  P  " 

I  don't  know  what  it  was ;  I  cannot  hope 
to  make  you  understand  the  feeling  in  my 
mind  that  followed  those  words ;  it  was  a 
sense  of  relief  from  a  horrible  nightmare. 
I  was  ashamed  of  the  childish  pleasure  I 
felt,  but  I  could  not  help  answering  eagerly, 
"  Certainly ;  shall  I  give  the  order  ?  " 

I  waited  no  longer,  but  hurried  on  deck 
and  altered  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

It  was  a  clear  firosty  night,  and  as  I  looked 
at  the  compass  before  going  below,  I  felt 
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Btaraugely  pleased,  and  caught  myself  chuck- 
ling and  rubbing  my  hands ;  at  what,  I  can- 
not say, — I  didn't  know  then,  but  a  great 
weight  had  been  taken  off  my  mind. 

I  went  down  to  the  cabin,  and  found  the 
captain  pacing  up  and  down  the  small  space. 
He  stopped  as  I  came  in,  and  looking  up, 
said,  abruptly, — 

<'  It  can  do  no  harm,  Mr.  Brown." 

"  If  this  breeze  continues,"  I  answered, 
"  we  can  hold  on  for  thirty  hours  or  so,  but 
then,  I  should  think — " 

"  But  then — we  shall  find  ice.  How's  the 
wind  ?  " 

"  Steady,  North  by  East." 

We  sat  down  and  finished  our  grog.  I 
had  the  morning  watch  to  keep  next  day. 
I  was  too  restless  to  sleep  after  it,,  so  I  kept 
on  deck  the  whole  of  the  day.  Even  that 
did  not  satisfy  me.  I  was  continually  run- 
ning up  into  the  tops  with  my  glass,  but  every 
time  I  came  down  disappointed.  The  cap- 
tain was  as  unquiet  as  myself.  Something 
we  expected  to  happen,  but  of  what  it  was 
to  be  we  could  form  no  idea.  The  second 
officer,  I  believe,  thought  us  both  crazy ;  in- 
deed, I  often  wondered,  myself,  at  the  state 
I  was  in.  Evening  came,  and  nothing  had 
turned  up.  The  night  was  bright,  and  the 
captain  determined  to  carry  on  under  easy 
sail  till  morning. 

Morning  came ;  and  with  the  first  gray 
light  I  was  on  deck.  It  was  bitterly  cold. 
Those  only  who  have  seen  them  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  delicate  tints  of  the  morn- 
ing sky  in  those  Northern  Seas.  But  I  was 
in  no  humor  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
nature.  There  was  a  mist  low  down  on  the 
I  horizon :  I  waited  impatiently  for  it  to  lift. 
It  lifted  soon,  and  I  could  not  be  mistaken, 
-—beyond  it  I  could  see  the  shimmer  of  ice. 
I  sent  down  to  tell  the  captain,  who  came 
on  deck  directly. 

"  It  is  no  use,  Mr.  Brown,"  he  said  j  "  you 
must  put  her  about." 

"  W  ait  one  moment,"  I  said ;  "  wait  one 
moment,  the  mist  is  lifting  more,  it  will  be 
quite  clear  directly." 

The  mist  was  indeed  lifting  rapidly.  Far 
to  the  north  and  west  we  could  see  the  ice 
stretching  away  in  one  unbroken  field.  I 
was  trying  to  see  whether  there  appeared 
any  break  in  the  ice  towards  the  west,  when 
the  captain,  seizing  my  arm  with  one  hand, 
and  pointing  straight  ahead  with  the  other, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Good  Heaven !  there  is  a  ship  there." 

The  mist  had  risen  like  a  curtain,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  about  three  miles 
ahead,  was  a  ship  seemingly  firmly  packed  in 
the  ice.  We  stood  looking  at  it  in  silence. 
There  was  some  meaning  after  all  in  that 


mysterious  warning,  was  the  first  though 
that  suggested  itseu  to  me. 

'  "  *  She's  nipped  bad,  sir,"  said  old  ShieL 
who,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  was  anx- 
iously watching  our  new  discovery.  I  wu 
trying  to  make  her  out  with  the  glass,  when 
the  flash  of  a  gun,  quickly  followed  by  ^e 
report,  proved  that  she  had  seen  us.  Up 
went  the  flag,  Union  downwards.  We  need^ 
no  signal  to  know  her  distress.  The  captain 
ordered  the  second  officer  off  into  the  boat. 
I  watched  him  as  he  made  his  way  over  the 
ice  with  a  few  of  the  men  towards  the  ship. 
They  soon  returned  with  eight  of  the  ship's 
crew.  It  was  a  dismal  account  they  gave  of 
their  situation.  They  might  have  sawed 
their  way  out  of  the  ice,  but  the  ship  wras  so 
injured  that  she  could  not  have  floated  an 
hour.  The  largest  of  their  boats  had  been 
stove  in,  the  others  were  hardly  seaworthy. 
They  were  preparing,  however,  to  take  to 
them  as  a  last  resource  when  our  welcome 
arrival  put  an  end  to  their  fears.  Another 
detachment  was  soon  brought  off,  and  the 
captain  with  the  remainder  of  his  crew  was 
to  follow  immediately. 

I  went  down  to  my  cabin,  and  tried  to 
think  over  the  singular  fate  which  had  made 
us  the  preservers  of  this  ship's  crew.  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  some 
supernatural  agency  was  connected  with  that 
paper  in  the  desk,  and  I  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  been  the  conse^ 
quences  if  we  had  neglected  the  warning. 
The  boat  coming  alongside  interrupted  my 
reverie.    In  a  few  seconds  I  was  on  deck. 

I  found  the  captain  talking  to  a  fine  old 
sailor-like  looking  man,  whom  he  introduced 
to  me  as  Captain  Squires.  Captain  Squires 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  we  remained  talk- 
ing some  time.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
off  his  face ;  I  had  a  conviction  that  I  had 
seen  him  somewhere,  where  I  could  not  telL 
Every  now  and  then  I  seemed  to  catch  at  some 
clue,  which  vanished  as  soon  as  touched.  At 
last  he  turned  round  to  speak  to  some  of  his 
men.  I  could  not  be  mistaken— there  was 
the  long  white  hair,  the  brown  coat.  He 
was  the  man  I  had  seen  writing  in  the  cap- 
tain's cabin ! 

That  evening  the  captain  and  I  told  the 
story  of  the  paper  to  Captain  Squires,  who 
gravely  and  m  silence  listened  to  our  con- 
jectures. He  was  too  thankful  for  his  es- 
cape out  of  such  imminent  peril  to  question 
the  means  by  which  it  had  been  Drought 
about.  At  the  captain's  request  he  wrote 
"Steer-N.W."  We  compared  it  with  the 
original  writing.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  It.  It  was  in  the  same  odd,  cramped 
hand.    Can  any  one  solve  the  mystery  ? 

H.  A.  H. 
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From  Chftmbors's  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOR  MARCH. 
Of  noticeable  facts  in  photography,  one 
is   that   the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  is  remarkably  good,  and  that  a  fac- 
simile copy  of  Domesday  Book  is  about  to 
be  taken  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Sir 
H.  James  in  the  Photographic  Office  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  at  Southampton.  We 
mentioned  some  time  ago  the  process  by 
which  these  copies  could  be  taken  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  would  take  leave  to  suggest  that 
it  should  be  applied  to  any  of  our  national 
archives  that  show  signs  of  decay.     We 
have  seen  copies  of  ancient  documents  which 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Master  of  the 
Kolls,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  orig- 
inals, except  that  they  are  sound  and  fresh ; 
and  we  may  believe  tiiat  Englishmen  of  the 
future  who  will  look  back  on  our  times 
through  as  long  a  vista  as  we  look  back  on 
the  Conquest,  will  thank  us  for  handing 
down  to  them  a  perfect  image  of  William 
the  Norman's  wonderful  book. 

In  a  small  work  published  at  Paris,  M. 
Testelin  shows,  while  discussing  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image, 
that  it  is  a  physical,  not  a  chemical  effect, 
dependent  on  well-known  physical  laws  which 
are  recognizable  in  other  phenomena.  He 
considers  "  electric  polarity  "  to  be  the  ex- 
citing cause,  and  thus  puts  forth  the  ques- 
tion to  undergo  discussion  by  those  photog- 
raphers who  have  most  studied  the  effects 
produced  on  their  interesting  operations  by 
cosmical  or  meteorological  causes. 

A  subject  which  seems  likely  to  have  an 
important  bearing  in  investigations  of  at- 
mospheric phenomena,  has  been  treated  of 
by  Dr.  Tyndall  in  lectures  before  the  Royal 
Institution  and  Boyal  Society.      Starting 
with  some  of  the  experiments  made  by  the 
late  Professor  Melloni  of  Naples,  he  has  ex- 
amined the  effects  of  heat-radiation,  and  ob- 
tained remarkable  results  demonstrative  of 
the  power  possessed  by  certain  transparent 
and  impalpable  media  of  absorbing  or  inter- 
cepting rays  of  heat.    For  instance,  if  olefl- 
ant  gas  be  placed  between  the  source  of  heat 
and  the  galvanometer  by  which  the  amount 
of  heat  is  measured,  an  immediate  check  is 
observable,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  heat 
passes.    This  result  is  the  more  surprising, 
because  of  the  extreme  transparency  of  the 
gas;  and  at  first  sight  it  appears  hardly 


credible  that  the  passage  of  heat  should  be 
stopped  by  something  which  is  invisible. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  with  sulphuric 
ether,  and  other  kinds  of  gas,  and  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall has  tabulated  them  as  a  basis  for  fur- 
ther experiment.  It  should  be  explained 
that  the  heat-rays  here  in  question  are  de- 
rived from  an  obscure,  not  an  illuminated 
source—from,  in  fact,  a  small  cistern  of 
water  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature.  It  is 
thought  that  meteorologists  and  astrono- 
mers will  be  able  to  turn  these  results  to 
account  when  studying  the  phenomena  of 
our  own  atmosphere,  or  that  of  remote  plan- 
ets. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  contain  interesting  partic- 
ulars concerning  the  arctic  expeditions  which 
sailed  last  year  from  New  London  and  Bos- 
ton :  Dr.  Hayes,  whose  object  was  to  search 
for  the  open  Polar  Sea  which  has  long  been 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  highest  circumpolar 
latitudes,  and  which  was  seen  by  the  Rus- 
sian explorer.  Admiral  Von  Wrangell,  in 
one  of  his  adventurous  journeys,  had  writ- 
ten from  Upemavik  that  his  prospects  were 
encouraging,  that  he  hoped  to  winter  at 
Cape  Eraser,  Grinnell  Land,  latitude  19° 
42^,  and  then  carry  forward  his  equipments 
and  provisions  as  far  towards  the  pole  as 
possible,  and  there  leave  them,  in  readiness 
for  travelling-parties  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  who  are  to  push  northwards, 
and,  if  possible,  discover  the  mysterious  sea. 
Possibly,  they  might  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting to  the  pole. 

The  other  expedition  is  still  more  striking. 
Mr.  C.  F.  HoU,  a  printer  of  Cincinnati,  a 
man  of  dauntiess  spirit,  who  has  taken  espe- 
cial interest  in  recent  arctic  voyages,  im- 
pressed by  the  notion  that  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintock  has  not  exhausted  the  search  for 
relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  unhappy  party, 
sailed  last  June  in  a  whaleship  for  Davis' 
Strait,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Cumberland  Inlet,  in  acclimatizing  him- 
self, and  acquiring,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
habits  and  language  of  the  Esquimaux.  This 
accomplished,  he  purposed  starting  in  the 
spring  with  a  boat,  convertible  at  pleasure 
into  a  sledge,  accompanied  by  a  few  picked 
natives  and  a  good  pack  of  dogs,  for  King 
William  Land;  and  having  made  certain 
explorations  on  the  way,  he  will  then  devote 
himself  to  a  careful  and  minute  examination 
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of  the  route  taken  by  the  crews  of  the  Erebus 
and  Terror,  including  the  mainland  about 
the  mouth  of  Great  Fish  River.  By  this 
means,  employing  two  or  three  years  if  de- 
sirable, and  sojourning,  from  time  to  time, 
among  the  natives,  Mr.  Hall  hopes  to  hear 
of  or  discover  every  trace  and  relic  which 
may  yet  remain  of  the  Franklin  expedition ; 
and  we  heartily  wish  him  success.  If,  as  we 
hope,  he  be  alive  and  well,  he  is  now  prob- 
ably thinking  of  his  start,  and  making  prep- 
arations. Excepting  natives,  he  anticipated 
being  quite  alone,  and  he  will  need  courage 
and  endurance  to  carry  him  through  his  self- 
imposed  task  in  so  desolate  a  region,  and  to 
sustain  him  until  he  shall  retui*n  to  the  shore 
of  Davis'  Strait,  to  watch  for  some  whaler 
that  will  give  him  a  voyage  home.  Should 
Mr.  Parker  Snow  persist  in  his  intention  of 
exploring  the  same  country,  he  may  now 
calculate  on  meeting  with  a  companion. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  object  of  attention  in  North 
America:  the  Academy  of  Science  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  has  published  an  able  paper 
thereupon,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  there 
are,  in  the  southern  parts  of  that  state,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Osage,  the  Niangua,  and 
in  lands  bordering  on  the  Missouri  River, 
5,000,000  acres  of  soil  excellent  for  vine- 
yards. It  is  a  limestone  region,  and  bears 
wild-grapes  of  good  quality,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  lithographic  drawing,  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Rhine.  The  author  of  the  paper  shows  that 
this  extent  of  acres  equals  that  of  the  grape- 
bearing  districts  of  France,  and  that  if 
planted  with  vines,  it  would  employ  2,000,000 
people,  and  yield  1,000,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  annually,  worth  600,000,000  dollars. 
Besides  the  money  value,  there  might  be  a 
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promotion  of  sobriety,  by  the  substiturl  • 
of  pure  grape-juice  for  the  villainous  con 
pounds  so  largely  sold  in  the  States  as  wis* 
and  brandy. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  h 
learning  that  agricultural  improvement  ;* 
not  neglected  in  the  United  or  (Dis-unitei 
States,  as  appears  from  an  official    Hepor^ 
which  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  stout  oc- 
tavo ;  the  results  are  given  of  the  operatio^i 
carried  on  in  the  government  experinientai 
and  propagating  garden  at  Washingtoa, 
fertilizers  are  treated  of,  breeds   of  sheep, 
plants  used  for  food  by  man,  the  culture  of 
vegetable  fibre,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  population,  there  is  a  well-writ- 
ten chapter  on  the  best  way  of  building  farm- 
houses, and  how  to  inhabit  them  without  the 
slovenliness  that  too  often  appears  in  back- 
woods' dwelling^.    Acclimatization  of  ani- 
mals and  breeding  of  fish  are  largely  no- 
ticed ;  and  we  commend  to  the  attention  cf 
our  newly  formed  Acclimatization   Society, 
a  passage  concerning  the  golden-hreastec 
agami  of  South  America.     "  It  is  a  bird," 
says  St  Hilaire,  "  that  has  the  instinct  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  dog ;  it  will  lead  a  flock  of 
poultry,  or  even  a  flock  of  sheep,  by  which 
it  will  make  itself  obeyed,  although  it  is  not 
larger  than  a  chicken.    It  is  not  less  usefal 
in  the   poultry-yard  than  in  the  field ;  it 
maintains  order  there,  protects  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  stands  by  young  chickenf 
and  ducks,  and  divides  among  them  their 
food,  from  which  it  keeps  away  others,  and 
which,  itself  will  not  even  touch.    No  ani- 
mal, perhaps,  is  more  easily  taught,  or  nat- 
urally more  attached  to  man."    The  society 
might,  moreover,  inquire  for  that  Siamese 
bean,  named  ao-fao,  which  contains  so  much 
caseine  that  it  can  be  made  into  cheese. 


Lathan  officiatino  as  Deacon  at  Mass. 
—In  the  life  of  Urban  V.,  in  the  Biographie  Uhi- 
verseUe,  it  is  stated  that  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  came  to  Rome  in  1368,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  pope,  he  crowned  the  empress  on 


All  Saints'  Day  at  mass.  •  The  writer  proceeds  : 
"  L'emperear  y  remplissait  la  fonctioa  de  diacre, 
lais  il  ne  lat  point  I'evangile,  ce  qu'il  do  poo- 
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vait  faire  qne  le  joar  de  Noel."    Is  there  any 
authority  for  this  statement  1 — Nates  and  (^terim. 
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From  the  Spectator. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GERALD 

MASSEY.» 

A.  NEW  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Oerald  Massey,  the  son  of  the  canal  boat- 
man in  Herts,  and  himself  successively  silk- 
mill  worker,  errand-boy,  and  journalist,  will 
\ye  welcomed  by  the  less  fastidious  readers 
of  poetry.    Those  who  sympathize  with  fine 
feelings  and  delicate  susceptibilities,  who 
delight  in  profuse  imagery  and  florid  dic- 
tion, will  assuredly  find  much  in  this  volume 
whicli  they  will  regard,  and  which  in  some 
sense  they  will  rightly  regard,  as  poetry. 
3ut  those  who  demand  imaginative  concep- 
tion, who  require,  first,  that  the  poet  have 
something  to  sing,  and  then  that  he  sing  it 
"with  purity,  simplicity,  and  proportion,  will 
not  find  here  the  poetry  which  they  seek. 
Mr.  Massey  is  not  an  original  writer.    He  is 
scarcely  a  copyist  indeed,  but  he  reproduces, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  impressions  which 
the  poetry  he  admires  have  left  on  his  sensi- 
tive nature.    In  the  very  first  page  of  his 
book  we  read, — 

"  When  Danac-earth  bares  all  her  charms. 
And  gives  the  God  her  perfect  flower — " 

surely  an  echo  of  a  line  in  TTie  Princess, 
"  Now  lies  the  Earth  all  Danae  to  the  stars." 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  "  Ballad  of  Babe 
Christabcl,"  from  which  these  verses  are 
taken,  perpetually  suggests  its  great  pre- 
cursor, the  In  Memoriam  of  Tennyson,  which 
we  cannot  but  regard  as,  in  this  instance, 
the  immediate  source  of  inspiration  to  Mr. 
Massey's  muse.  We  are  far,  however,  from 
sa)ing  that  this  very  poem  is  not  instinct 
with  beautiful  thoughts  and  fancies  clothed 
in  melodious  language.    For  instance,— - 

"  When  beauty  walks  in  bravest  dress, 
And,  fed  with  April's  mellow  showers , 
The  earth  laughs  out  with  sweet  May-flowers, 
That  flush  for  very  happiness ; 

**  And  Puck  his  web  of  wonder  weaves 
0*  nights,  and  nooks  of  greening  gloom 
Are  rich  with  violets  that  bloom 
In  the  cool  dark  of  dewy  leaves." 

In  this  last  verse  the  picturesque  expression 
of  '*  greening  gloom  **  would  be  more  ad- 
mired if  it  did  not  remind  us  of  the  "  green- 
ing gleam  "  of  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  fine 
psalms.  And  a  little  below,  Mr.  Gerald's 
"  Song  like  a  spirit  sits  i'  the  trees  "  is  too 

*  The  Poetical  Workt  of  Gerald  Maiuv.  A  new 
edition  with  illnstrntions.  Published  by  Uoatledge, 
Wame,  snd  Routledge. 
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Hke  the  greater  poet's  "  The  lark  became  a 
sightless  song  "  for  us  to  feel  satisfied  that 
it  is  not  a  resetting  of  the  same  thought 

Perhaps  Mr.  Massey's  best  poem  is  that 
which  idealizes  a  sad  experience,  ''The 
Mother's  Idol  Broken."  It  is  graceful  and 
touching ;  and  once  at  least  nobly  pathetic. 

"  This  is  a  curl  of  our  poor  *  Splendid's '  hair ! 
A  sunny  burst  of  rare  and  ripe  young  gold," 

is  a  true  and  natural  introduction  to  the 
"  babe-wanderings  and  little  tender  ways," 
to  "  the  wee  wax  face  that  gradually  with- 
drew and  darkened  into  the  great  cloud  of 
death,"  to  the  three  words  of  human  speech 

"  One  for  her  mother,  one  for  me,- and  one 
She  crowed  with  for  the  fields  and  open  heaven. 
That  last  she  sighed  with  a  sweet  farewell 

pathos 
A  minute  ere  she  left  the  house  of  life, 
To  come  for  kisses  never  any  more. 

And  there  our  darling  lay  in  coflSned  calm  : 
Beyond  the  breakers  and  the  moaning  now  ! 
And  o'er  her  flowed  tiie  wliite  eternal  peace : 
The  breathing  miracle  into  silence  passed  : 
Never  to  sti'etch  wee  hands,  with  her  dear 

smile 
As  soft  as  light-fall  on  unfolding  flowers  : 
Never  to  wake  us  crying  in  tiio  night : 
Our  little  hindering  thing  forever  gone. 
In  tenrful  quiet  now  wo  might  toil  on. 
All  dim  the  living  lustres  motion  makes  ! 
No  life-dew  in  the  sweet  cups  of  her  eyes, 
Naught  there  of  our  poor  '  Splendid '  but  her 

brow." 

We  doubt  if  Mr.  Massey  has  written  any 
thing  better  than  that.  His  "  Craigbrook 
Castle  "  is  often  musical,  and  is  prodigally 
fanciful.  Fancy  indeed  is  his  most  prominent 
attribute.  The  third  section  of  the  poem  last 
mentioned  contains  a  succession  of  mental 
coruscations  that  dazzle,  rather  than  delight, 
"  the  wondering  eyes  of  men." 

Of  Mr.  Massey's  political  poems  we  say 
nothing.  He  does  not  value  them  highly 
himself,  retaining  them  only  ''  as  memorials 
of  the  past,  as  one  might  keep  some  worn- 
out  garment  because  he  had  passed  through 
the  fiimace  in  it"  One  or  two  of  his  rhym- 
ing compositions  are  slightly  humorous, 
that  for  example  about  the  lion  who  "  shook 
his  incredulous  head,  and  wagged  his  du- 
bious tail."  There  is  one,  too,  on  England 
and  an  illustrious  living  personage,  which, 
without  going  the  whole  way  with  the  sar- 
castic  poet,  we  can  read  with  some  degree 
of  latisfaction.    It  begins, — 
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*'  There  wns  n  poor  old  woman  once,  a  daughter 

of  our  nation, 
Before  the  Devil's  portrait  stood  in  ignorant 

adoration. 
*  You  're  bowing  down  to  Satan,  ma'am/  said 

some  spectator  civil,* 
'  Ah   sir,  it 's  best  to  be  polite,  for  wo  may  go 

to  the  Devil, 

Bow,  bow,  bow. 
We  may  go  the  Devil,  so  it  s  jost  as  well  to 

bow.' " 

The  edition  of  Mr.  Gerald  Massey's  poems 
from  which  we  are  now  quoting  contains  a 
biographic  sketch,  which  is  not  without  in- 
terest, and  the  poet's  own  preface  to  the 
ihird  issue  of  <<Babe  ChristabeL"     This 


poem,  as  now  published,  thus  appears 
the  fourth  time— a  proof  of  the  auth< 
popularity.  If  we  admire  his  product!: 
less  than  others,  it  is  that  our  standarJ 
higher  than  that  of  others.  Let  Mr.  Ma«^ 
write  more  slowly,  take  more  pains  with 
versification,  be  less  with  Queen  Mab,  id 
dwell  more  among  the  great  central  facts  J 
human  life,  with  its  perennial  joys  ui 
griefs,  and  we  shall  not  be  backward  to  re»| 
ognize  his  superiority.  But  let  us  hare  sJ 
more  "  stars  and  flowers,''  no  more  **  Tiu^ 
pulses  "  and  "  purple  rondures."  The  high- 
est poetry  can  afford  to  dress  plainly.  ' 


"  Spun  "  equivalent  to  "  Pluckt."  — 
When  a  man  has  failed  in  his  examination  at 
Woolwich,  he  is  said  to  bo  "  spun,"  as  in  the 
Universities  ho  is  said  to  be  "  pluckt."  What  is 
the  origin  of  the  former  term  ?  The  latter  is 
well  known.  A.  B.  M. 

[Spunt  in  provincial  English  is  spumed^  and 
hence  may  be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  rejected. 
Can  it  bo  in  this  sense  that  a  person  rejected  at 
a  competitive  examination  is  said  to  be  spun  f 

"  Spunt,  Spumed.    SuffdkV^Hcdliwdl. 

"Spunt,  fHirt.  p.  Spurned.    Suff."''Wright, 

Spun  for  plucked  is  a  term  not  restricted  to 
any  one  of  onr  great  schools  of  learning,  but  is 
now  very  generally  employed  in  the  elegant  ver- 
nacular of  Young  England. 

We  may  as  well  add  that  "  getting  toJbo,"  a 
phrase  used  at  schools  when  a  young  gentleman 
receives  corporal  correction,  is  apparently  a 
sportive  allusion  to  the  Italian  "  tocco,"  a  stick, 
wand,  or  twig  (properly,  the  stick  used  at  schools 
in  pointing  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  from 
It.  toccare).  Cf.  in  Fr.  and  Romance,  "  toe,"  a 
blow.  "  Tan  tost  qu'es  feritz  d'nn  toe  :  "  — 
**  Aussitot  qu'il  est  frappe  d'un  coup."] — Notes 
and  Queries* 


SoLAB  EcLiPSBS.^I  send  yon  extracts  from 
Motto's  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  TVans- 
actions,  1700  to  1720,  which  wonld  appear  to 
relate  to  the  "rose  color,"  "corona,"  and 
"  beads,"  which  have  excited  so  much  interest 
in  solar  eclipses  of  late  years.  These  passages 
in  the  Transactions  may  perhaps  not  have  come 
under  the  eye  of  some  of  your  readers,  and  may 
therefore  interest  them. 

"  At  Bern  Capt.  Stonnyan  observed,  May, 


1706,  on  the  sun's  'getting  out  of  the  eclipst 
that  it  was  preceded  by  a  blood-red  streak  of 
light  from  its  left  limb,  which  continued  ad 
longer  than  six  or  seven  seconds  of  time' 

"  In  April,  1715,  Dr.  Hallcy  ohservcd,  dr- 
ing  an  eclipse, '  that  about  two  minutes  hefor? 
the  total  immersion,  the  remaining  portion  cf 
the  sun  was  reduced  to  a  very  fine  horn,  whose 
extremities  seemed  to  lose  their  acuteness  to^ 
to  become  round,  like  stars.    And  for  the  sp«.^ 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  a  small  pt^:£ 
of  the  sonthem  horn  of  the  eclipso  seemed  tc 
be  cut  off  from  the  rest,  like  an  oblong  star : ' 
and  which  ho  attributes  to  inequalities  of  its 
moon's  surface.    '  A  few  seconds  before  the  sai 
was  all  hid,  there  discovered  itself  round  tb 
moon  a  luminous  ring,  about  a  digit  in  bread:k 
—of  a  pale  whiteness  or  pearl  color,  and  a  lit:l: 
tinged  with  the  colors  of  the  Iris,'  etc.     '  Da; 
ing  the  whole  time  of  the  total  eclipse,  I  kcf 
my  telescope  constantly  fixed  on  the  moon/  etr 
'  I  found  there  were  perpetual  flashes  of  light, 
which  seemed  for  a  moment  to  dart  out  from 
behind  the  moon — now  here,  now  there,  on  all 
sides  ;  bnt  more  especially  the  western  side^  b^ 
fore  the  emersion,  and  abiout  two  or  three  ser- 
onds  before  it.  On  the  same  western  side,  when 
the  sun  was  just  coming  out,  a  long  and  verr 
narrow  streak  of  dusky  but  strong  red  light 
seemed  to  color  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon,'  etc. 
etc." — Motto's  Abridgment,  pp.  268,  273,  274.^ 
voL  i.,  from  1700  to  1720.— iVotes  and  Querus.  ' 


EirioHTS  TOO  Fat  to  Ridb.^"  In  the  oldest 
order  of  knighthood,  a  knight  who  became  too 
fat  to  ride  was  rightly  deprived  of  his  spurs,*' 
p.  22. — The  Art  of  Riding,  London,  1710,  12mo. 

Which  order,  if  any  I— Abies  and  '^ 
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THE   FLAG. — AaCHBISHOP    LEIGHTON. 


THE  HOUR  HAS  COME. 

Thb  hoar  has  come ;  the  cload  which  slowly 
gathered 

O'er  heaven's  blue, 
Has  thundered  loudly,  and  with  lightning  flashes, 

Is  riven  through. 

B'en  now  it  wraps  its  folds  of  darkness  round  us ; 

Alon^  our  shore 
The  trampling  of  the  feet  of  many  thousands 

Sounds  evermore. 

Not  vainly  brave  our  fathers  lived  and  suffered ; 

The  holy  dead 
Speak  now  among  us,  and  their  glorious  mantles 

On  us  are  shed. 

When  the  first  cannon  woke  the  sleeping  echoes 

On  Charleston  Bay, 
Men  looked,  and  lo !  the  murky  sky  above  them 

Was  streaked  with  gray. 

And  when  the  sculptured  hand  of  him  who 
saved  us 

In  days  gone  by. 
Held  forth  the  fia^,  which  in  the  roar  of  battle 

Was  lifted  high,* 

The  cheer  then  raised  by  many  hearts  and  voices, 
Winds  wafted  far  and  wide. 

And  the  valleys  and  the  mountains  and   the 
forests 

Of  our  free  land  replied ; 

And  the  wild  waves  which  ever  break  in  music 

Along  our  shore. 
Shook  their  white  crests,  and  with  the  voioe  of 
thousands, 

Mixed  their  exultant  roar. 

Though  there  is  sadness,  and  a  voice  of  monrn- 
ing, 

When  men  must  die, 
And  tears  are  shed  like  rain,  and  hearts  are 
bleeding 

Where'er  they  lie, 

Qo  forth  !  go  forth  I  ye  men  of  Massachasetts ! 

Go  like  true,  noble  men. 
Though  some  may  never  see  beloved  faces, 

Dear  voices  hear  again. 

Go  in  the  strength  of  Grod,  of  truth,  of  justice ; 

Tread  where  your  fathers  trod ; 
And  look  above,  where  o'er  the  darksome 
shadows, 

Reigneth  a  loving  God. 

Saiem,  Mass,,  April  23, 1861. 

— lYanacripi. 

*  At  the  Immense  Union  meeting  in  New  York, 
April  20th,  Mnjor  Anderson  was  present,  and  the, 
flag  which  was  over  Fort  Sumter  during  its  bom- 
banlment,  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  statue  of 
Washington. 


THE   FLAG. 

Why  flashed  that  flag  on  Mond 

Across  the  startled  sky  ? 
Why  leapt  the  blood  to  every 

The  tears  to  every  eye  ? 
The  hero  in  our  four  months' 

The  symbol  of  our  might. 
Together  sunk  for  one  brief  hoiu% 

To  rise  forever  bright 


The  mind  of  Cromwell  claimed 

The  blood  of  Naseby  streamed 
Through  hearts  unconscious  of  the  fize. 

Till  that  torn  banner  gleamed. 
The  seeds  of  Milton's  lofty  thoaghtSy 

All  hopeless  of  the  spring. 
Burst  forth  in  joy  as  through  them 

The  life  great  poets  sing. 

Old  Greece  was  young  and  Homer 

And  Dante's  burning  page 
Flamed  in  the  red  along  our  flag^ 

And  kindled  holy  rage. 
God's  gospel  cheered  the  sacred 

In  stem,  prophetic  stram, 
Which  makes  his  right  our  covenant. 

His  psalms  our  deep  refrain. 

'  Oh,  sad  for  him  whose  light  went  out 

Before  this  glory  came, 
Who  could  not  live  to  feel  his  kin 

To  every  noble  name : 
And  sadder  still  to  miss  the  joy 

That  nineteen  millions  know. 
In  human  nature's  holidav 

From  all  that  makes  life  low. 
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ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON. 

A  FRAIL,  slight  form  —  no  temple  he 

Grand  for  abode  of  Deity ; 

Bather  a  bush  inflamed  with  gnu». 

And  trembling  in  a  desert  place. 
And  unconsumed  with  fire. 
Though  burning  high  and  higher. 

And  with  the  fine  pale  shadow,  wronglit 
Upon  his  cheek  by  years  of  thought. 
And  lines  of  weariness  and  pain. 
And  looks  that  long  for  home  again ; 
So  went  he  to  and  fro 
With  step  infirm  and  slow. 

A  frail,  slight  form,  and  pale  with  care. 
And  paler  from  the  raven  hair 
That  folded  from  a  foroliead  free, 
Godlike  of  breadth  and  majesty-^ 
A  brow  of  thought  supreme 
And  mystic,  glorious  dream. 

Beautiful  spirit  1  fallen,  alas, 
On  times  when  little  beauty  was ; 
Still  seeking  peace  amid  the  strife. 
Still  working,  weary  of  thy  life. 

Toiling  in  holy  love, 

Panting  for  heaven  above. 

— "Bis%'«  Walk,"  2y  OrwtlL 
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From  Tbe  Edinburgh  Beview. 

"^Ite,  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,  From 
unpublished  MSS.  By  Wm.  Hepworth 
Dixon.     London:  1861. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  pages  of 
His  journal  have  been  devoted  to  an  exam- 
nation  of  the  charges  which  weigh  upon  the 
sbaracter  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  compel  us  to 
belieye  that  the  man  who  stands  forth  to  all 
ages  as  the  noblest  representative  of  Eng- 
land's intellect,  is  not  the  noblest  represen- 
tative of  her  public  virtue.    The  cause  was 
argued  at  our  assize  long  ago/  when  no 
less  a  man  than  Basil  Montagu  was  the  ad- 
Tocate  of  the  great  chancellor,  and  no  less  a 
judge  of  historical  evidence  than  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  rejected  and  refuted  the  defence  of 
that  enthusiastic  biographer.    It  may  well 
be  that  this  great  problem  of  the  union  of 
the  highest  intellectual  powers  with  acts  of 
incredible  moral  meanness  and  baseness, 
still  exercises  an  irresistible  attraction  over 
the  mind  of  many  a  student  of  history  and 
of  mankind ;  another  generation  has  sprung 
up  in  the  interval,  and  more  accurate  and 
extensive  researches  into  the  State  Papers 
and  Council  Registers   of  Elizabeth   and 
James,  have  somewhat  augmented  the  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  Bacon's  Ufe.    Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  with  this  evidence  in  his  hands, 
calls  upon  the  world  to  reject  its  former  con- 
clusions, and  to  reverse  our  former  sen- 
tence.   It  would  be  an  idle  and  a  presump- 
tuous attempt  to  rewrite  those  brilliant  pages 
of  our  late  illustrious  contributor,  which 
stand  recorded  in  English  literature  as  the 
most  complete  summary  extant  of  the  grand- 
eur of  Bacon's  genius,  and  of  the  deplor- 
able failings  of  his  character.    But  in  jus- 
tice to  Bacon  himself,  and  to   his   most 
recent  champion,  we  have  carefully  re-exam- 
ined the  whole  of  the  evidence,  both  old  and 
new;  and  though  we  can  find  in  this  vol- 
ume no  sufficient  reasons  to  alter  our  for- 
mer convictions,  we  think  our  readers  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  receive  at  our  hands  a 
more  fresh  and  full  account  of  the  facts  by 
which  that  conviction  is  sustained. 

That  Bacon  should  find  another  advocate 
among  the  men  of  letters  of  this  day,  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  us.  Nor — although 
we  object  on  many  grounds  to  the  undis- 

*  The  article  referred  to  was  copied  into  Tbe 
Maieam  of  Foreign  Literature,  Oct.  and  Nov.. 


criminating  eulogy  before  us— do  we  doubt 
that  the  real  Bacon  of  history  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  harsh  caricature  which  Pope 
originally  gave  to  the  world,  and  which  sev- 
eral modem  writers  have  amplified.    It  is 
evident  from  his  letters  and  speeches,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  Bacon  not  only  was  a  states- 
man of  deep  insight  and  broad  views,  but 
that  he  had  that  Lirge  and  humane  ambition 
to  accomplish  social  and  political  good  which 
occasionally  blends  with  the  philosophic  tem- 
per.   His  ideas  respecting  church  govern- 
ment and  toleration ;  his  project  of  making 
the  Law  of  England  *'  the  structure  of  a  sa- 
cred temple  of  justice; "  his  admirable  plan 
"  of  reducing  Ireland  to  civility  and  right, 
to  obedience  and  peace ; "  his  thorough  per- 
ception of  the  numerous  mischiefs  which  a 
lingering  feudalism  was  inflicting  on  Eng- 
land ;  and  his  full  appreciation  of  the  happy 
consequences  which  a  union  with  Scotland 
was  likely  to  produce,  attest  at  once  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  wisdom  and  the 
general  kindliness  of  his  disposition.    If  we 
measure  him,  too,  by  the  standard  of  his 
age,  reflect  upon  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  consider  the  various  influences  and 
temptations  which  operated  on  his  acts  and 
character,  we  believe  that  even  those  parts 
of  his  career  which  appear  most  worthy  of 
blame  and  contempt  admit  of  at  least  a  par- 
tial vindication.    That  tame  servility  which 
shocks  us  so  much,  because  so  unworthy  of 
his  splendid  powers,  seemed  probably  only 
a  graceful  pliancy  to  the  bishops  and  nobles 
of  James  and  Elizabeth.     His  holding  a 
brief  for  the   Crown   against  Essex,  and 
pleading  against  his  unfortunate  friend,  we 
characterize  as  the  blackest  of  treasons ;  but 
a  lawyer  trained  in  the  courts  of  the  Tu- 
dors,  who  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  living 
witnesses  how  Somerset  had  done  his  brother 
to  death  and  Norfolk  had  sat  in  judgment 
on  his  niece,  would  certainly  have  been  of  a 
different  opinion.    Even  the  least  defensible 
act  of  Bacon,  his  writing  a  posthumous  libel 
on  Essex,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  excused 
on  the  grounds  that  Elizabeth  positively  or- 
dered the  composition,  and  that  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Crown  in  those  days  would  prob- 
ably have  been  followed  b)  punishment. 
So,  too,  precedent,  usage,  and  reasonable 
authority  sustain  some  passages  in  Bacon's 
attorney-generalship  which  we  now  condemn 
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as  cruel  and  iniquitous ;  and  this  defence 
may  be  partly  urged  to  palliate  the  charge 
of  judicial  corruption  of  which  we  cannot 
believe  him  innocent.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  allowances,  however,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  of  Bacon  will  still  present 
a  marked  antithesis ;  and  this,  in  fact,  was 
his  main  characteristic.  With  his  splendid 
energy  and  boldness  in  speculation,  he  was 
evidently  timid  and  hesitating  in  action, 
with  a  natural  tendency  to  yield  to  power, 
and  not  entirely  superior  to  temptation.  To 
use  his  own  language,  he  had  two  sympa- 
thies, the  sympathy  for  perfection  and  the 
sympathy  for  advancement ;  and  to  gain  ad^ 
vancement  he  has  told  us  plainly  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  creeping  and  obsequi- 
ousness. Place  such  a  man,  a  giant  in  in- 
tellect and  rich  in  every  endowment  of  ge- 
nius, yet  weak,  irresolute,  and  full  of  ambition 
in  the  court  and  closet  of  James  and  Eliz- 
abeth, and  would  the  corrupting  currents  of 
the  world  be  likely  to  leave  him  unsoiled  by 
their  contact? 

That  this  was  the  real  character  of  Ba- 
con, and  the  only  vindication  it  admits  of, 
we  think  we  shall  prove  to  our  readers'  sat- 
isfaction. Mr.  Dixon,  however,  proclaims 
the  contrary;  and  insists  that  Bacon,  the 
lawyer  and  politician,  is,  on  the  whole,  as 
worthy  of  our  reverence  as  Bacon  the  author 
of  the  "De  Augmentis."  He  maintains 
that,  even  when  tried  by  the  test  of  modem 
aocial  and  political  ethics,  the  conduct  of 
Bacon  can  always  be  justified,  and  that  cer- 
tainly none  of  his  public  acts  deserved  blame 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  contends 
that  Bacon  was  nearly  as  conspicuous  for 
dignity,  rectitude,  and  disinterested  patriot- 
iam,  as  he  waa  for  keen  ability  and  wisdom, 
and  that  the  man  whom  many  have  por- 
trayed as  a  cowardly  flatterer,  libeller,  and 
timeserver,  was  really  one  of  the  heroes  of 
atatesmanship.  Impressed  with  this  view, 
he  not  only  brings  out  into  much  more  than 
their  fit  prominence  the  fairer  passages  in 
the  life  of  his  subject,  but  he  vindicates 
Bacon's  conduct  to  Essex,  applauds  him 
throughout  his  career  in  Parliament,  insists 
on  his  excellence  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown, 
and  struggles  to  prove  that  his  judicial  in- 
tegrity was  as  undoubted  as  his  judicial  abil- 
ity. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  assertions,  how- 
ever, we  decline  to  reject  the  former  evi- 


dence on  this  subject ;  and,  indeed,  **  \ 
onstration  **  in  the  face  of  Sstct  is,  as 
has  told  us,  '*  empty  and  futile."   On  jsL^ 
ment  upon  this  volume  is,  that  it  is  tbxo^- 
out  an  unprofitable  paradox,  the  ideal  s 
vaporous  fancy,  as  Bacon  probably  Taa_ 
have  termed  it.    Nor  do  we  think  mt%f^  -_ 
better  of  it  because  in  this  eocentzk  rk^ 
sody  Mr.  Dixon  has  shown  conaiderabLB  <^ 
igence,  and  a  true  appreciation  of  maxt  r 
the  characters  who  rose  to  eminence  in  *^ 
history  of  the  period.    The  Sophi&t  in  ^ 
'*  Gouds "  was  not  always   in   the 
though  his  aim  was  to  trifle  with 
sense;   and  Pangloss  was  often  ingSEi?^ 
and  learned  in  proving  the  ills  of  the  vcr 
delightful.    When  the  main  id^i  of  &  wn 
is  unsound,  it  is  little  to  the  purpose  d^ 
here  and  there  it  contains  some  new  ^ 
original  matter,  and  now  and  then  bsl 
acute  observations ;  but,  even  in  these  $. 
ordinate  respects,  Mr.  Dixon  can  claim  k: 
little  commendation.     While  we  hare  i 
doubt  that  his  theory  is  false,  and  that  ^ 
he  has  said  will  not  shake  in  the  least  b 
general  opinion  of  Bacon's  character ;  tx  - 
while  he  has  used  all  the  artifices  of  an  tf- 
vocate  in  embellishing  facts  that  tell  on  z. 
side,  and  making  enormous  omissions  c  i 
misstatements,  we  must  also  add  that  t 
original  researches  have  not  been  fruitfiii  i 
much  new  matter,  on  points  at  least  of  pa>  ^ 
amount  importance.     As  for  the  manne 
design,  and  style  of  this  book,  they  appes 
to  us  to  be  in  the  worst  possible  state.   A 
biography  should  be  a  portrait   executd. 
with  manliness,  simplicity,  and  truth,  not  i 
display  of  spasmodic  rhetoric,  tawdry  on»- 
ment,  and  false  effect:  and  we   regret  tc 
have  so  soon  to  notice  another  distressiai 
example  of  those  extravagances  and  defor- 
mities of  style  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle  hu 
infected  the  English  language. 

Before,  however,  we  deal  with  the  case 
which  Mr.  Dixon  has  here  put  forward,  we 
would  call  attention  to  those  parts  of  this 
volume  which  seem  to  us  worthy  of  com- 
mendation.   Mr.  Dixon  has  given  ua  aome 
information  upon  the  social  relations  of  Ba- 
con ;  and  the  letters  of  Anne  Lady  Bacon 
to  her  sons,  which  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  his  Appendix,  are  very  characteristic  aod 
amusing.    He  has  also  collected  a  number 
of  facta  reapecting  the  youth  and  tfie  mar- 
riage of  Bacon,  which  fill  several  agreeable 
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;es ;    ^^liile,  as  regards  more  important 
ntLSy  be  lias  thrown  somo  new  light  on  the 
Lliers'  match,  and  on  the  combination  of 
rties    Avhich  led  to  the  fall  of  the  great 
aiiccllor.       We  are  also  obliged  to  Mr. 
Lx^on  for  his  account  of  the  early  career  of 
ELCon  in  the  last  four  parliaments  of  Eliz- 
>eth.       He  observes,  justly,  that  Bacon's 
LO^aphers  have  passed  over  his  life  in  the 
louse  of  Commons  between  IdSO  and  1503, 
nd  only  notice  him  in  1593,  in  reference  to 
lis    opposition  to  Burleigh  when  bringing 
brward  the  double  subsidy,  and  claiming 
he  votes  of  the  peers  upon  it.    Even  a  cur- 
sory study  of  D'Ewes'  Journal  would  con- 
vince any  one  that  in  these  years  the  posi- 
tion of  Bacon  in  Parliament  was  eminent ; 
and  it  was  only  proper  to  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  this  interesting  phase  in  his 
history.      The  account  of  Mr.  Dixon  con- 
tains some  facts  which  hitherto  have  not 
heen  generally  made  public    It  appears  cer- 
tain that,  even  from  youth,  the  mind  of  Ba- 
con had  matured  plans  at  once  bold,  com- 
prehensive and  practical,  for  "  ministering  to 
the  welfare  of  England,"  and  that  he  sel- 
dom spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out commanding  respect  and  attention.    At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
how  fax  his  scheme  of  resisting  the  change 
which  was  passing  over  the  England  of  the 
Tttdors— the  conversion  of  arable  land  into 
pasture,  and  the  slow  decline  of  the  able- 
bodied  yeomanry — would  have  been  capable 
of  being  carried  out;    but,  although  the 
scheme  seems  useless  to  us,  and  we  smile  at 
the  mischiefs  it  aimed  at  removing,  we  should 
not  forget  that  these  mischiefs  appeared  most 
perilous  to  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  and 
that  Bacon  down  to  the  end  of  his  life  ap- 
proved of  his  early  efforts  to  redress  them. 
We  can  better  appreciate  his  youthful  wis- 
dom, by  a  reference  to  his  noble  designs, 
enunciated  before  he  was  thirty,  of  amend- 
ing and  consolidating  our  municipal  law, 
and  of  doing  away  with  the  evils  of  purvey- 
ance, the  most  galling  and  ruinous  incident 
of  feudalism.     In  these  respects  we  see 
plainly  not  only  that  he  was  hi  in  advance 
of  his  time,  but  that  his  aims  were  thor- 
oughly fixed  and  practical;   and  we  feel 
smaied  at  the  depth  and  power  of  a  genius 
vhieh  so  largely  anticipated  the  future,  and 
could  shape  out  such  magnificent  improve- 
ments.   In  reference   to   the  hackneyed 


charge,  so  often  urged  against  Bacon  at  this 
time, — ^we  mean  that,  in  1593  he  opposed 
Burleigh  from  interested  motives,  and  ob- 
jected to  the  levy  of  a  subsidy  which  in  af- 
ter years  he  warmly  supported,  —  we  fuUy 
admit  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  done  something 
to  vindicate  his  hero ;  and  in  fact  we  think 
that  until  we  know  much  more  of  the  state 
of  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  troubled 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  our  ac- 
tual means  of  knowledge  disclose,  we  have 
little  right  to  denounce  a  politician  for  a 
change  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of  taxation. 

This  portion  of  Mr.  Dixon's  narrative  is, 
however,  open  to  several  exceptions.  It  is 
overloaded  with  panegyric,  and  passes  by 
some  important  matters  which  certainly 
should  have  received  attention.  As  regards 
the  grant  of  the  subsidy  in  1580,  Mr.  Dixon 
seizes  a  small  opportunity  of  praising  Bacon 
beyond  his  merits.  He  tells  us  that  **  Bbp 
con's  soul  was  in  the  patriotic  tug,  and  thst 
he  moved  to  insert  in  the  bill  that  the  grant 
was  extraordinary  and  exceptional."  If  we 
turn,  however,  to  D'Ewes'  Journal,  we  find 
that  this  was  the  act  of  "cUven  who  were 
of  opinion  that  meet  words  to  that  effect 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Preamble,"  and 
that  Bacon  only  "noted  it  in  writing.^ 
This  alip,  perhaps,  is  of  slight  importance, 
except  to  show  Mr.  Dixon's  tendencies  $  but 
other  and  graver  errors  occur  in  reference  to 
what  followed  afterwards. 

Let  us  waive  the  question  whether  Bacon 
was  right  in  denouncing  in  1593  the  means 
by  which  the  subsidy  was  levied,  and  in  ad- 
vocating in  1597  and  1601  an  equal  or 
greater  amount  of  taxation.  We  will  assume 
that  the  change  of  judgment  was  patriotic, 
that  it  was  not  caused  by  interested  motives, 
and  that  It  really  may  be  attributed  to  events 
of  which  die  clue  is  now  lost  to  lis.  But 
why  did  Mr.  Dixon  omit  to  state  that  Bacon 
in  1095  apologized  humbly  for  the  speech  of 
1598,  comparing  it  **  to  a  variety  in  counsel 
as  a  dltc<nrd  in  music  to  make  it  more  per- 
fect ;  "  and  taking  care  to  remind  Burleigh 
that  *'  he  had  been  the  first  to  speak  for  the 
subsidy  **  ?  And  is  it  fair  in  dealing  with 
this  subject  to  avoid  alluding  to  the  signifi- 
cant fiiot  that  Raleigh  evidently  in  1597  was 
sceptical  as  to  Bacon's'  motives  for  having 
abandoned  the  opposition,  and  twitted  him 
with  some  sharpness  on  his  conduct?  It 
is  obviovs,  too,  why  Mr.  Dixon  takes  care 
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not  to  draw  attention  to  the  part  whicli 
Qaoon  played  in  the  Parliament  of  1601,  a 
part,  we  fear,  expressive  of  his  character. 
The  question  of  the  day  was  that  of  the 
monopolies,  and  the  opposition  contended 
strenuously,  not  only  for  the  mischief  of 
monopolies,  hut  also  for  their  absolute  ille- 
gality. It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Bacon 
was  alive  to  the  evils  of  this  mode  of  traffic ; 
and  as  a  lawyer  he  must  have  known  from 
D'Arcy's  case,  then  actually  decided,  not  to 
speak  of  a  pregnant  passage  from  Fortescue, 
that  such  restrictions  were  not  lawful. 
What,  however,  did  he  say  on  the  question  ? 
**  He  struck  himself  on  the  breast,"  writes 
D'Ewes,  "and  declared,  that  for  his  part 
"  he  allowed  the  prerogative  of  the  prince, 
and  hoped  it  never  would  be  discussed,  and 
that  men  should  take  care  how  they  meddled 
in  this  business."  Mr.  Dixon  of  course  re- 
jects our  solution  of  Bacon's  conduct  on  this 
occasion, — ^that  by  this  time  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  up  the  side  of  the  court 
party ;  but,  be  the  solution  what  it  may,  the 
scene  should  certainly  have  been  noticed. 

But  •  our  chief  complaint  against  Mr. 
Dixon,  so  far  as  regards  this  part  of  his  nar- 
rative, concerns  his  treatment  of  Bacon's 
relations  with  Burleigh,  Cecil,  Essex,  and 
Elizabeth.  To  uphold  the  position  that,  in 
his  career,  every  act  of  Bacon  may  be  justi- 
fied, that  he  had  a  lofty  and  generous  spirit, 
and  that  such  words  as  treachery  and  in- 
gratitude can  never  be  associated  with  his 
conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  present  a  view 
of  these  relations  very  different  from  that  in 
common  acceptation.  Mr.  Dixon  has  elabo- 
rated a  view  of  his  own  on  this  important 
subject,  respecting  which  we  shall  only  say, 
that  if  it  displays  some  skill  and  cleverness, 
it  is  nevertheless  essentially  unfair,  and  can- 
not bear  the  test  of  inquiry.  In  order  to 
lessen  the  weight  of  obligation  which  was 
certainly  due  from  Bacon  to  Essex,  we  are 
told  that  Burleigh  upon  the  whole  was  "  a 
leal  friend  "  to  Bacon  from  the  first ;  that 
Burleigh  and  Cecil  pleaded  "  warmly  "  the 
daim  of  Bacon  to  the  solicitor-generalship; 
that  the  queen  was  a  gracious  patron  to  him 
on  all  occasions,  and  in  every  instance  j  that 
she  gave  him  a  full  remuneration  for  his 
services,  in  the  shape  of  estates,  fines,  and 
places}  and  that  Bacon,  therefore,  was 
pledged  to  her  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
affection.    With  the  same  object  Mr.  Dixon 


informs  us,  that  although  xbsscc  oob=>i 
exerted  himself  to  obtain  ofiEu^e  far  3. : 
from  the  queen,  he  did  so  in  such  an  c  ' 
tunate  way,  that  he  caused  his   foea. 
lose  the   solicitor-generalship ;    that  r 
made  Bacon  a  present  of  an  estate  sxi . 
deavored  to  gain  him  a  wealthy  bride,  ir 
acts  were  more  than  adequately  retuisr. 
Bacon's  legal  advice  and  kindness ;  xbaz ' 
connection  of  Bacon  with  Essex  oesie.- 
two  yean  before  the  trial  of  the  latter :  =- 
that  Bacon,  therefbre,  at    the  time  of - 
trial,  was  not  under  any  ohligatioo  to  L 
Having  thus  completely  inTerted  the  t-^ 
tions  which  are  usually  supposed  to  L 
existed   between  the  parties,    Jlr.  lb 
paints  in  the  blackest  colon  the  treascs. 
acts  imputed  to  Essex,  contends  that  he  - 
tertained  the  design  of  murdering'  Eiia:^  I 
and  restoring  '*  popery,"  and  maintains  s.  ' 
when  made  acquainted    with    these  te-  ^ 
Bacon  only  did  what  was  perfectly  li^    , 
making  his  celebrated  speech  against  :^ 
As  for  the  trial  of  Essex, "  there  ne\Q  r- 
a  fairer  one : "  ''to  have  done  more**"  %^  \ 
Mr.  Dixon,  *'  than  Bacon  did  in  the  con:, 
of  this  bad  drama,  might  have  heen  c- 
and  patriotic,  to  have  done  less  would  r    i 
been  to  act  like  a  weak  girl,  not  like  a ;» 
man."    However,  before  the  treason  of '» 
sex  had  been  completely  disclosed  to  ^  j 
beth,  we  are  told  "  that  Bacon  went  to  ij  | 
extremest  lengths  of  chivalry  "  to  india  i 
the  queen  to  forgive  his  friend ;  that  '^u 
offender  never  had  such  an  advocate;  **  js: 
that  even  then  '*  any  man  but  Francis  Baes 
would  have  left  the  earl  to  his  fitte  **— a 
the  scaffold*    In  a  word,  Mr.  Dixon's  sUtt^ 
ment  of  the  case  is,  that  Bacon  in  his  leli- 
tions  with  Essex,  was  free  from  any  ohIig»- 
tions  towards  the  earl;  that  he  acted  through- 
out with  the  finest  feeling;  and  that  in  hit 
conduct  before  and  at  the  trial  of  Essex,  **  be 
took  the  only  course  open  to  an  honest  man." 
Let  us  now  compare  this  statement  of 
the  case  with  evidence  from  contemportfy 
sources,  supplied  in  the  main  from  Baooa*i 
own  writings*    We  will  grant  that  Burle^h 
secured  for  his  nephew  a  place  in  revenioB 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  after  Bacoa'i 
humble  apology  respecting  the  speech  of 
1093,  he  made  *'  constant  and  seriotts  en- 
deavon  "  to  raise  the  apologist  to  the  office 
of  solidtor-generaL    We  will  alsognnt  that 
on  this  latter  occasion  Cecil  seema  to  haft 
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conded  his  father  and  oousin;   and  that 
isaibly  Bacon  may  have  wronged  him  in 
Lspectin^  ''  that  he  wrought  in  a  contrary 
>irit."       But  that  Burleigh  was  "  a  leal 
lend  "  to  Bacon,  or  that  Cecil  ever  sup- 
orted  hiai  "  warmly  "  in  the  sense  of  real 
iVkd.  affectionate  kindness  that  would  bind 
2  aeon  to  lasting  gratitude,  is,  we  think, 
lisproTed  by  the  fullest  testimony.    "  The 
time  is  yet  to  come,"  wrote  Bacon,  bitterly, 
when  as  yet  a  young  though  rising  barrister, 
''  that  your  lordship  did  ever  use  or  com- 
mand or  employ  me  in  my  profession  in  any 
serrices   or    occasions  of  your   lordship's 
own ;  **  and  the  whole  tone  of  his  letters  to 
Burleigh  is  that  of  a  distant  and  suspicious 
suitor.     As  for  Cecil,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  Bacon  never  acknowledged 
his  friendship  $  and  that  Bacon  thought  him- 
self wronged  and  neglected  by  both  the  Ce- 
cils, father  and  son,  is  clear  from  his  de- 
liberate   statement   *'  that  thev  purposely 
suppressed  all  men  of  ability.''    And  did 
Bacon  in  fact  feel  that  Elizabeth  had  dealt 
kindly  to  him,  had  recompensed  him  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts,  or  had  placed  him  under 
any  real  obligation  P    It  is  certain  that  in 
1595  she  had  scorned  his  claim  for  the  so- 
licitor-generalship, although  recognized  fully 
by  his  profession,  having  told  Essex,  that 
**  although  Bacon  had  a  great  wit  and  an  ex- 
cellent gift  of  speech,  yet  in  law  he  was 
rather  showy  "  than  otherwise.    It  is  equally 
certain  that  Bacon  suspected  her  of  having 
thrown  upon  him  the  blame  of  '*  making  her 
incensed  sgainst  Essex,"  and  thos  having 
charged  him  with  treachery  alike  disgiaoeful 
and  ruinous  to  his  prospects.    These  facts 
are  against  the  supposition  that  Bacon  felt 
any  gratitude  towards  her,  or  had  any  good 
grounds  to  do  so  j  and,  as  for  his  obligations 
to  the  queen,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  James, 
before  he  had  obtained  any  office  from  the 
king, "  that  he  was  bound  to  his  majesty  for 
trust  and  favor,  and  to  his  old  mistress  for 
trust  only."    Will  Mr.  Dixon  deny  that  Ba- 
con was  able  to  estimate  the  kindliness  of 
the  Cecils,  or  the  measure  of  the  generosity 
of  Elisabeth  P 

On  the  other  hand,  what  were  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  Bacon  lay  towards  Essex, 
and  did  Bacon  ever  repudiate  them  P  Mr. 
Dixon  himself  is  forced  to  admit  that  Essex 
made  the  strongest  efforts  to  procore  the  so- 
licitor-generalship for  Baooii«  that  he  ga^e 


his  friend  a  valuable  estate,  worth  about 
£8,000  in  our  money,  and  that  he  seconded 
his  suit  to  Lady  Hatton  with  the  most  gen- 
erous and  honorable  fervor.  Did  Bacon 
himself,  at  any  time,  even  when  it  was  his 
highest  interest  to  do  so,  insinuate  that  **  he 
owed  to  Essex  the  loss  "  of  the  legal  promo- 
tion he  was  seeking ;  that  the  gift  of  Essex 
was  merely  a  payment  resembling  the  fee  of 
a  counsel  or  doctor ;  that  his' warm  and  gra- 
cious offices  of  friendship  were  "  only  the 
cheap  generosity  of  words ; "  and  that  '*the 
connection  of  Bacon  and  Essex  was  one  of 
business  and  politics  merely,"  that'*  imposed 
on  Bacon  no  obligations  "  P 

We  shall  not  refer,  as  regards  this  ques- 
tion, to  the  mass  of  letters  of  Bacon  and 
Burleigh  respecting  the  interest  Essex  took 
in  seeking  the  solicitor-generalship  for  Ba- 
con, though  these  letters  prove,  as  clearl]^  as 
possible,  that  "  the  kind  and  wise  "  solicita- 
tions of  the  patron  received  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  client.  But  what  did 
Bacon  deliberately  write  several  years  after 
these  passages  were  over,  when  he  was  striv- 
ing to  answer  the  bitter  accusation  of  having 
betrayed  and  ruined  his  friend,  and  when, 
therefore,  he  would  gladly  have  tried  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  the  sense  of  obligation  ? 
"I  must. and  will  ever  acknowledge,"  he 
writes  in  his  Apology,  "my  lord's  love,  trust, 
and  favor  to  me,  and  last  of  all  his  liberality. 
•  •  •  After  the  queen  had  denied  me  the 
solicitor's  place  for  the  which  his  lordship 
had  been  a  long  and  earnest  suitor  in  my  be- 
half, it  pleased  him  to  come  to  me  from 
Bichmond  to  Twickenham  Park.  ...  'I 
die,'  these  were  his  words,  *if  I  do  not 
somewhat  for  your  fortune,  you  shall  not 
deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  land  which  I  will  be- 
stow on  you.' "  And  what  was  the  "  cheap 
generosity  of  words,"  which  Essex  lavished 
on  Lady  Hatton  when  pressing  her  to  ac- 
cept Bacon  P  "  My  dear  and  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  is  a  suitor  to  my  Lady 
Hatton,  your  daughter.  What  his  virtues 
and  excellent  parts  are  you  are  not  ignorant. 
If  she  were  my  sister  or  daughter,  I  would 
as  confidently  resolve  to  further  it  as  I  now 
persuade  you."  It  is  tolerably  plain  that 
Bacon,  at  least,  never  knew  that  Essex  in- 
jured his  prospects,  never  dreamed  that  his 
connection  with  him  was  only  one  of  '*  bosi- 
ness  and  politics,"  never  sought  to  disclaim 
the  obligattons  created  "  by  love,  favor,  and 
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liberality."  And  will  Mr.  Dixon  venture  to 
Bay  that  he  knows  more  than  Bacon  on  the 
iubjectP 

We  think  it,  therefore,  clearly  established 
that  Bacon  owed  almost  every  thing  to  Es- 
sex,'and  little  or  nothing  to  the  Cecils  and 
Elizabeth.  Such,  therefore,  being  the  state 
of  the  case,  had  Bacon  "  no  other  course  as 
an  honest  man  "  but  to  prosecute  Essex  as 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  speak  against  him, — the  reply  ought  prop- 
erly to  have  fallen  to  Fleming, — and  to 
quicken  the  wrath  of  the  jealous  queen 
against  his  ruined  and  defenceless  friend,  by 
likening  him  to  the  Athenian  tyrant,  or  to 
the  destroyer  of  a  contemporary  sovereign  P 
We  will  grant  the  truth  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  Mr.  Dixon  sets  round  the  sub- 
ject J  that  for  two  years  preceding  the  trial 
the  intimate  relations  of  Bacon  and  Essex 
had  terminated  "  by  the  earl's  own  acts  j " 
that  after  the  expedition  to  Ireland  **  their 
prospects  and  affections  lay  widely  apart ; " 
that  Essex  did,  in  fact,  conspire  to  kill  the 
queen,  and  '<  restore  the  Smithfield  fires ; " 
that  his  trial  was  a  fair  and  proper  one,  and 
that  Bacon  "received  the  queen's  com- 
mands **  to  appear  as  a  counsel  against  the 
culprit.  We  contend,  even  on  these  assump- 
tions, not  one  of  which  can  be  sustained  in 
fact,  that  the  conduct  of  Bacon  cannot  be 
justified,  and  that  if  it  can  be  partly  palli- 
ated, this  must  be  done  by  other  arguments. 

Are  two  years  a  period  of  limitation,  to 
bar  the  rights  of  friendship  and  kindness, 
and  to  cancel  the  weight  of  immense  obliga- 
tions P  If  Essex  were  the  most  dangerous 
of  rebels,  was  there  any  necessity  to  mag- 
nify his  crimes  by  the  most  artful  and  cruel 
allusions,  when  he  and  every  one  of  his  as- 
sociates lay  already  within  the  gripe  of  the 
executioner  P  If,  in  fact,  according  to  Tudor 
rules,  his  trial  was  not  conducted  improp- 
erly, was  Bacon  bound  as  a  prosecuting 
counsel  to  close  the  door  of  mercy  against 
him  by  language  far  more  deadly  in  mean- 
ing than  any  of  Coke's  intemperate  effusions  P 
And  if  Bacon  received  a  retainer  from  the 
Crown,  was  he  forced  to  thrust  himself  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  and  to  "  prove  how 
widely  his  prospects  and  affections  lay  "  from 
thoiie  of  his  old  benefactor  and  friend,  by 
taking  the  place  of  the  soUcitor-general  who, 
he  knew  well,  was  incapable  of  invective  P 
We  will  put  a  case  to  Mr.  Dixon  which  we 


think  will  show  the  flimsiness  of  the  excoaes 
which  his  zeal  for  Bacon  induces  him  to 
make,  and  which,  but  for  our  sympathy  with 
his  client,  would  never  mislead  the  moat 
credulous  person.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  attempt  of  Monmouth  against  the  lifb 
and  crown  of  James  the  Second  was  at  least 
as  complete  an  act  of  treason  as  any  thing 
done  or  thought  of  by  Essex.  Had  Mon- 
mouth been  brought  before  the  High  Stew- 
ard, and  one  of  his  oldest  and  nearest 
friends  and  followers  had  lent  his  tongue  to 
denounce  his  patron,  as  a  plotter  against 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  bent  on  over- 
throwing the  monarchy,  would  not  Jeffreys 
himself  have  been  surprised,  and  Sawyer  and 
Williams  whispered  of  conscience  P  Woold 
any  writer  in  this  generation  set  up  in  be- 
half of  such  a  man  the  defence  Mr.  Dixon 
has  pleaded  for  Bacon  P  Would  he  say,  re- 
specting such  an  advocate,  "  that  he  followed 
the  course  of  an  honest  man  **? 

Let  us  see,  however,  how  the  qualifying 
facts  which  Mr.  Dixon  puts  confidently  fbr^ 
ward  will  bear  the  test  of  a  strict  examina^ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  between  1597  and  1699 
the  friendship  of  Bacon  and  Essex  bad 
cooled,  and  possibly  we  may  attribute  this  to 
Bacon  having  advised  his  patron  not  to  un- 
dertake the  government  of  Ireland*  But 
from  a  letter,  dated  1599,  it  is  certain  that 
Bacon  wrote  to  the  earl,  referring  to  tiie 
splendor  of  the  appointment,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  most  cordial  language.  It  is  also  cer* 
tain,  when  Essex  had  returned,  that  Bacon 
wrote  aff^ectionately  to  him;  that  he  re» 
sumed  his  office  of  counsel  to  the  earl ;  and 
that  he  sought  to  excuse  himself  from  ap- 
pearing at  the  investigation  at  York  House, 
on  the  plea  of  hia  obligations  to  his  benefac- 
tor. Is  this  consistent  with  the  assertion 
that  "  for  two  whole  years  "  the  earl  and  Ba* 
con  **  had  met  but  once,"  to  part  in  diiftr* 
ence,  and  that  the  connection  of  the  friends 
had  ceased  before  by  the  earl's  own  eondoct  P 

Again,  where  are  the  proofs  of  that  black 
design  of  slaying  the  queen  and  reviving 
"  popery  "  which  Mr.  Dixon  makes  the  apol- 
ogy for  Bacon's  behavior  at  the  Essex  trial  P 
It  is  all  very  well  to  rake  together  confta- 
sions  made  by  such  men  as  Blunt}  reported 
hearsays  of  third  persons  with  vrhom  the 
prisoner  had  no  connection,  and  loose  infer- 
ences from  doubtftxl  acts  which  fiurly  bear  a 
different  construction,  and  to  bid  us,  upon 
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ls  Icind.  of  testimony,  to  conTict  Essex  of 
eds  o£  crime  which  were  never  laid  to  his 
arge    ^rben  living,  and  certainly  are  ex- 
anxely    improbable.      But  why  did   Mr. 
ixon  forget  the  reasons  for  an  opposite 
>nclixaiony  or  did  he  choose  advisedly  to 
ippress  them  P   If  Essex  were  guilty  of  the 
>n8piraoyy  the  proofs  of  which  Mr.  Dixon 
Lforms  UB  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy 
'ouncil  as  early  as  January,  1600,  why  was 
:ie  inquiry  at  York  House,  which  took  place 
a  June,  five  months  afterwards,  entirely 
onfined  to  different  accusations?    Are  we 
o  suppose,  if  Elizabeth  knew  that  the  earl 
vas  plotting  against  her  life,  or  for  the  snb- 
/ersion  of  Church  and  State,  that  she  would 
lave    studiously  limited  that  inquiry  "ad 
*eparationem  non  ad  ruinam,"  and  not  have 
^nt  him  at  once  to  trial  P    And  when,  in 
Pehniary,  1601,  the  earl  really  committed 
an  act  which  made  him  technically  guilty  of 
high  treason,  —  it  would  now-a-days  proba- 
bly be  treated  as  a  riot, — ^we  ask  why  none 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  attempted  to 
charge  the  prisoner  with  the  crime  of  seek- 
ing the  natural  death  of  the  sovereign,  or 
of  overthrowing  the  established  faith,  and 
carefully  rested  their  case  on  the  grounds 
of  treason  by  implication  and  construction  P 
It  may  be  said  that  Coke,  Fleming,  and  Ba- 
.  con  believed  that  they  had  sufficient  proofs 
to  convict  Essex  without  such  allegations, 
and  chose  to  rely  on  the  minor  accusations ; 
and  Bacon  in  fact  asserted  this  in  his  tract 
subsequently  written  on  the  subject;  but 
'   such  a  proceeding  would  be  so  inconsistent 
with  every  precedent  of  Tudor  state  trials 
\   that  we  cannot  think  such  a  motive  sug- 
gested it.    Nor  should  we  forget,  in  judging 
of  this  case,  that  Essex  throughout  his  trial 
^    and  at  his  death  expressly  (hsohdmed  any 
^   guilty  purpose  against  the  queen  and  tlM9 
^    constitution,  while  he  fully  admitted  bis 
'    "  legal  transgression ;"  that  at  the  accession 
'    of  James  L  the  attainder  against  him  was 
^    rsTerted;  and  that  Bacon  towards  the  dose 
'    of  his  life,  wrote  in  terms  of  high  commen- 
^    dation  about  faim.    Such  facts  surely  dis- 
'     pro?e  the  theory  that  Essex  was  a  Fawkes 
'     or  a  Catasby. 

^  As ibr  the  trial  of  Essex,  the  "fairness'* 
'  of  which  Hr.  Dixon  thinks  was  a  pattern  for 
'  all  agei,  it  was  quite  as  fair  as  most  instances 
'  of  Tudor  inquisitions  for  treason,  <—  that  is, 
the  prifloner  hsd  no  chanoe  of  escape,  not 


having  any  legal  assistance,  and  the  rnlcs 
of  evidence  being  what  they  were.  When 
we  are  told  of  its  special  ''fairness,''  we 
wonder  if  Mr.  Dixon  remembers  that  two 
of  the  earPs  most  bitter  enemies  sat  in 
judgment  on  him  despite  his  protestations ; 
that  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses  was 
suppressed;  that  Coke  inveighed  against 
the  accused  with  more  than  his  wonted  bru- 
tal irrelevance;  and  that,  according  to  a 
contemporary  writer,  the  verdict  of  the 
Peers  was  given  under  the  inspiration  of 
"beer  and  tobacco,"  most  admirable  aids 
for  a  "  true  deliverance  " !  As  for  any  spe- 
cial command  from  the  queen  to  Bacon  to 
prosecute  Essex,  which  Mr.  Dixon  seems  to 
insinuate,  we  defy  him  to  prove  that  it  ever 
was  given ;  and  we  think  that  Bacon's  own 
words  on  this  point,  "  the  service  was  merely 
laid  upon  me  with  the  rest  of  my  fellows," 
should  satisfy  any  reasonable  person. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  point  of 
view  which  Mr.  Dixon  asks  us  to  take  in 
judging  of  Bacon's  conduct  to  EsseXf  is  cer- 
tainly set  aside  by  the  evidence.  We  are  told 
however,  that  between  the  time  when  Essex 
returned  to  England  from  Ireland  and  actu- 
ally committed  the  crime  he  suffered  for,  Ba- 
con "  went  the  extremest  lengths  of  chivalry 
in  his  efforts  to  save  him,"  and  that  "  one 
voice  alone  dared  to  breathe  to  Elizabeth  " 
excuses  for  the  guilt  of  her  favorite.  Now 
we  gladly  admit,  so  Ipng  as  the  queen  was 
not  averse  to  expostulation,  that  is  while 
Essex  remained  at  large,  though  in  half  cap- 
tivity at  Essex  House,  that  Bacon  did  ex- 
ert himself  honorably  to  revive  Elisabeth's 
affection  for  his  friend,  and  to  win  him  again 
a  place  in  her  favor.  We  do  not  credit  a 
hint  of  Cecil  to  which  Bacon  himself  ad- 
verted, that  the  advocacy  was  all  hypocrisy ; 
nor  shall  we  suggest  that  it  might  have 
been  an  interested  speculation  on  the  chanoe 
that  Essex  might  regain  his  former  ascen- 
dency. We  think  it  certain  that  during  this 
time  Bacon  did,  in  Mr.  Dixon's  language, 
<'  lavish  wit,  eloquence,  and  persuasion  on 
this  cause ;"  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  char- 
aoter  of  the  queen,  we  feel  assured  that  his 
mode  of  pleading,  though  somewhat  eva- 
sive, was  exactly  that  most  calculated  to 
move  her.  But  it  is  equally  clear  from  Ba- 
con's admissions,  that  when  the  mood  of 
EUzabeth  had  changed  into  fixed  hostiHty 
towards  Essex  —  that  is,  after  the  inquiry 
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at  York  House,  but  before  the  final  act  of 
treason,  and  when  Bacon  had  satisfied  his 
mind  that  his  earnest  pleading  might  injure 
himself,  —  he  resolved  to  forego  an  arduous 
task,  which  possibly  might  involve  danger, 
and  certainly  would  contravene  his  interests. 
*<  Madam/'  he  tells  us  were  his  words  to  the 
queen,  in  reference  to  her  alienation  from 
him,  "  for  his  speeches  and  courses  on  the 
side  of  my  lord,"  —  *<  if  I  do  break  my  neck 
I  shall  do  it  in  a  manner  as  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton  did  it,  which  walked  on  the  battlements 
of  the  church  many  days,  and  took  a  view 
and  survey  of  where  he  should  fall."  .... 
"Whereupon  I  departed  resting  then  de- 
termined to  meddle  no  more  in  the  matter ^ 
as  that  that  I  saw  would  overthrow  me  and 
do  him  no  good."  Was  this  a  proof  of  that 
noble  chivalry  which  sacrifices  itself  for  the 
sake  of  others,  and  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  or  was  it  a  sign  of  prudent  tim- 
orousness  overcoming  the  sense  of  obligation, 
and  the  voice  of  a  real  yet  selfish  friendship? 
Besides,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Bacon  in 
reference  to  the  inquiry  at  York  House, 
which  Mr.  Dixon  conveniently  suppresses  P 
He  begged,  it  is  true,  to  excuse  himself  from 
attacking  Essex  before  the  Privy  Council, 
but  he  wrote  to  the  queen  "  that  he  knew 
the  degrees  of  duties,  and  that  no  particular 
'Obligation  could  supplant  or  weaken  the  en- 
lireness  of  obligation  which  he  owed  to  her 
.and  to  her  service;"  and  he  added  that, 
after  he  could  not  *'  avoid  the  fact  which 
had  been  laid  upon  him,  he  did  not  handle 
'*'  tenderly  in  delivery."    These  "extreme 

jgths  of  chivalry "  we  think-^he  mock 
reluctance  to  prosecute  a  friend,  and  doing 
the  task  with  decorous  harshness— -approach 
the  confines  of  cunning  treachery,  and  are 
only  the  more  to  be  condemned  when  they 
are  purposely  confused  with  the  boundaries 
of  duty. 

How  Essex  died,  and  the  pitying  nation, 
who  were  not  in  the  secret  of  his  "popish" 
practices,  made  Elizabeth  feel  their  in^gna- 
tion,  and  assailed  his  accusers  "  in  common 
speech,"  is  attested  by  every  writer  of  the 
period.  It  is  also  well  known  to  what  the 
proud  queen  was  compelled  to  resort  on  this 
^occasion :  to  stay  the  ferment  of  the  general 
ill-will,  she  caused  "  the  treasons  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  "  to  be  set  forth  in  a  public  doou- 
nant,  and  chose  Baoon  to  prepare  the  corn- 
tuition*    Let  us .  give  him  freely  the  benefit 
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of  his  pleas  that  he  had  "  express  direetk 
on  every  point,"  and  that  "manj  alta 
tions  "  were  made  in  his  drauglit ;  bm  i 
fact  remains  that,  whether  from  fear  c»rih 
the  pressure  of  royal  urgency,  he  stooped  I 
become  the  hired  libeller  of  his  slan^iCai 
friend  and  benefactor. 

How  Mr.  Dixon  has  dealt  \ritli  tfaii  sd 
the  most  unworthy  of  Bacon's  life,  mav  ii 
expressed  in  three  words — he  has  not  viii 
ten  a  syllable  on  the  subject  —  and,  thei 
fore,  on  this  as  on  other  charges,  he  has  ki 
lowed  judgment  to  pass  against  hia  c&sd 
As  fair  writers  we  cannot  avoid  to  dweU  h 
an  instant  on  this  conduct  as  an  illnstxa&s 
of  Bacon's  character.  Considering  the  tisti 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  tos! 
and  contents  of  Bacon's  '<  De<daration,"r 
are  bound  to  say  that  so  cruel  a  publiotx 
was  scarcely  ever  given  to  the  world,  Wu 
it  decent,  exactly  at  the  crisis  when  Irric 
was  up  in  fiinatical  rebellion,  and  the  te 
of  Spain  were  menacing  Kinaaie,  to  ia^ 
the  wrath  of  England  on  the  dead,  by  a  kc 
detail  of  his  Irish  "  treasons,"  not  one  j 
which  can  be  proved  against  him  ?  Was ; 
honest,  when  the  attainder  of  Essex  had  k: 
his  children  destitute  outcasts,  to  wage  «v 
against  youthful  innocence  by  exaggentii!^ 
guilt  which  had  been  expiated  on  the  kA 
foldP  Was  this  the  tribute  of  chivalrw 
<* friendship" — ^to  write  an  epitaph  on  i 
friend  in  a  grave  prepared  for  him  by  tbt 
writer's  hands — which  would  probably  sed- 
tence  his  house  to  ruin,  and  blacken  his 
with  perpetual  infamy  ?  Nothing  more  ua- 
just,  too,  can  well  be  conceived,  than  tk 
statements  and  charges  made  ia  this  docs- 
ment.  Every  act  and  turn  of  Essex  in  ht- 
land  is  tortured  into  a  proof  of  treason.  Tbt 
most  ingenious  rhetoric  is  used  to  represeai 
equivocal  conduct  in  the  colors  which  the 
queen  and  Cecil  wished  to  affix  to  it.  lie 
inferences  drawn  from  the  slightest  eveatf, 
and  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  aie 
quite  shameless  from  their  perversion ;  and 
every  kind  of  evidence  is  treated  as  certain 
truth  to  sustain  the  accusation.  AH  th« 
varied  tricks  and  graces  of  phrase,  exagger- 
ation, metaphorical  terms,  and  the  difbient 
glosses  of  cunning  sophistry  are  also  nsed 
in  full  abundance ;  and  nothing  that  skill 
can  achieve  is  omitted  to  give  effect  and 
piquancy  to  the  picture.  We  can  well  un- 
dnstandt  as  Baoon  tells  us^  "  that  her  mai- 
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esty  took  a  liking  to  his  pen  "  for  drawing 
such  descriptions  as  these ;  but  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  such  an  intellect  should  ever  have 
stooped  to  such  a  service.    It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  Bacon  received  a  posi- 
tive henefit  from  these  state  prosecutions. 
Twelve  hundred  pounds  were  given  him  by 
the  queen  out  of  a  fine  imposed  on  Catesby. 
This  is  rather  an  awkwiurd  fact  as  regards 
the  "  disinterested  chivalry  "  of  Bacon  in  this 
matter.     Mr.  Dixon  appears  to  suppose  he 
has    hrought  this   fact  to  light  from  the 
council   register ;    it  was  already  recorded 
in  Mr.  Foss'  excellent  volumes.*    We  pro- 
test against  this  idle  attempt  to  elevate  Ba- 
con into  a  hero  so  far  as  regards  his  rela- 
tions with  EssQx. 

The  next  portion  of  Bacon's  career  em- 
hraces  the  years  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
to  his  elevation  to  the  attorney-generalship. 
Mr.  Dixon's  account  of  his  hero  at  this  time 
undoubtedly  gives  us  some  new  information, 
but  it  overflows  with  idle  panegyric,  it  sup- 
presses many  important  facts  and  several  nec- 
essary general  considerations,  and  it  gives  an 
idea  of  Bacon's  conduct,  which  is  certainly 
not  borne  out  by  the  evidence.    Mr.  Dixon 
tells  us  that  Bacon's  name  was  "  dear  "  to 
the  country  at  the  accession  of  James,  that 
at  Court  only  "  he  was  under  a  cloud ; "  and 
he  urges,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  Bacon 
entered  the  Parliament  of  1604  as  member 
for  Ipswich  and  SL  Albans,  and  that  he  was 
thought  a  fit  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.    As  for 
his  parliamentary  status  at  this  period,  we 
are  told  that  it  was  more  lofty  and  splendid, 
and  more  distinguished  for  pure  patriotism, 
than  that  of  any  other  English  politician,  and 
that  all  his  acts  are  to  be  ascribed  "  to  his 
height  of  view  and  round  of  sympathy."    It 
was  owing  to  "  his  reconciling  genius  which 
•panned  the  dividing  stream  of  party,"  that 
he  managed  "  to  stand  on  good  terms  with 
a  hostile  Court  and  House  of  Commons." 
His  unremitting  *'  votes  for  supplies  "  which, 
the  popular  party  suspected  justly,  **  dropped 
into  the  pouches  of  Herbert  and  Carr,"  were 
**  given  to  rescue  James  and  his  servants 
from  the  magnificent  corruptions  of   the 
Spanish  minister."     His  advocacy  of  the 
union  with  Scotland  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  wishes  of  James  and  of  his  tribe  of  hun- 
gry parasites,  who  could  not  batten  on  Eng- 
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lish  manors  so  long  as  in  law  they  remained 
aliens,  but "  as  a  measure  of  defence  "against 
Spanish  aggressions.  His  opposition  to  ward- 
ship and  purveyance  was  prompted  wholly 
"  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  old  ways  before 
improvement  was  too  late,"  and  had  not  the 
sidelong  object  of  adding  to  the  private  rev- 
enues of  the  sovereign.  As  for  Ireland,  "  the 
green  and  lustrous  island  "  owed  '*  nearly  all 
that  was  gracious  and  noble,  most  wise  and 
foreseeing  in  the  policy  of  this  reign,  to 
Francis  Bacon,  after  Arthur  Chicester,"  be- 
cause Bacon  advised  James  to  increase  the 
number  of  Irish  buroughs.  If  we  add  to  this 
"  that  the  principle  of  toleration  was  exer- 
cised as  a  virtue  of  Bacon's  life ; "  that  he 
aided  the  colonization  of  Virginia  '*  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  contest  with  Spain;" 
and  that  his  one  aim  throughout  this  period 
was  "to  arm,  to  free,  and  to  guide"  his 
country,  we  may  certainly  admit  that  so  no- 
ble a  part  was  perhaps  never  fulfilled  by  a 
statesman. 

As  we  stand  before  this  picture,  however, 
we  have  a  right  to  criticise  its  truth  and  ac- 
curacy. Unquestionably  Bacon,  though  very 
unpopular  '<in  common  speech"  in  1603, 
regained  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  rose  to  his  former  eminence  in  it  before 
the  close  of  the  Parliament  of  1604.  This 
fact,  however,  may  well  be  ascribed  to  the 
splendor  of  his  reputation  for  genius — ^the 
'*  Advancement  of  Learning  "  was  published 
at  this  time— to  the  power  and  brilliancy 
of  his  eloquence,  to  the  gracious  courtesy  of 
his  manners,  much  more  than  to  the  favor 
of  his  countrymen.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
Bacon's  votes  in  behalf  of  subsidies  for  the 
Crown  may  have  been  justified  by  the  occa- 
sion ;  most  probable  that  he  fully  appreciated 
the  advantages  of  the  union  with  Scotland, 
and  the  danger  from  Spain  to  English  free- 
dom ;  and  quite  certain  that  he  perceived  the 
injuries  wrought  by  a  lingering  feudalism, 
the  necessity  of  a  just  government  for  Ire- 
land, the  value  of  toleration  in  the  abstract, 
and  the  useftdness  of  the  colonies  to  the  em- 
pire. But  what  we  complain  of  in  this  ac- 
count is  that,  even  supposing  its  facts  to  be 
true,  they  do  not  b^ar  out  a  number  of  its 
statements ;  that  in  several  parts  its  evidence 
fails ;  that  it  ascribes  motives  to  Bacon's  acts 
which  are  either  guessed  at  or  were  not  dom- 
inant ;  and  that  at  best  it  is  a  series  of  half 
tmtha  with  immense  suppretnons. 
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.What  proof  have  we  that  the  politician 
who  wrote  to  James  that  "  he  gloried  in  ob- 
sequiousness, and  was  flattering  Cecil  as  a 
noble  patriot,"  at  the  \ery  time  when  he 
hated  him  in  his  heart,  ever  rose  superior  to 
political  selfishness,  and  aimed  at  swaying 
the  counsels  of  England  in  virtue  of  "  his 
reconciling  genius  "  and  wisdom  ?  If  Bacon 
really  voted  the  supplies  in  the  Parliament 
of  1604,  on  account  of  a  strong  hostility  to 
Spain,  why  did  he  take  special  credit  with 
the  king,  who  hated  the  Spanish  war  of  all 
things,  for- having  supported  the  bill  for  the 
subsidy  which  was  given  expressly  for  this 
purpose  ?  It  is  true  that  Bacon  advocated 
the  Union  ;  but  that  this  was  rather  to  grat- 
ify the  king,  and  the  crowd  of  Humes,  Her- 
berts, and  Carrs,  than  with  any  particular 
reference  to  Spain,  is  proved  not  only  by 
numerous  letters,  but  by  the  fact  that  in  1603, 
when  the-  Spanish  war  was  as  yet  raging,  he 
certainly  thought  the  Union  impolitic.  As 
for  the  manifold  evils  of  the  feudal  tenures, 
Bacon  doubtless  saw  them  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, did  good  service  in  trying  to  abolish 
them,  and  showed  considerable  zeal  on  the 
subject  J  but,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he  at- 
tributed his  efforts  not  only  "  to  the  wish  to 
improve  the  old  ways,"  but  to  the  hope  that 
"  the  abolition  would  invest  the  Crown  with 
a  more  ample  dowry."  That  Bacon,  too, 
approved  of  toleration  is  shown  by  his  ad- 
mirable essay  on  the  subject ;  but  that  he 
attempted  to  put  it  in  practice  we  think  is 
contrary  to  much  evidence ;  while  as  respects 
the  government  of  Ireland,  though  we  quite 
allow  that  he  saw  what  it  should  have  been, 
we  deny  that  his  courtly  advice  to  James  to 
augment  the  number  of  Irish  boroughs  was 
prompted  by  aught  but  regard  for  preroga- 
tive. And  as  for  Bacon's  having  aided  a 
scheme  to  relieve  Virginia  from  Spanish  ag- 
gression, we  should  think  this  was  rather  a 
frail  foundation  for  Mr.  Dixon's  superstruc- 
ture of  eulogy. 

On  Mr.  Dixon's  own  showing,  therefore, 
we  dispute  the  accuracy  of  this  description 
of  Bacon  at  this  stage  of  his  fortunes.  It  is 
singular,  too,  that  he  does  not  refer — though 
we  think  we  can  guess  the  reason  why — to 
the  chief  evidence  in  favor  of  the  assertion 
that  Bacon  was  a  mediator  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Cro^\•n  between  1604  and 
1610.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  Bacon  in- 
sisted upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 


impose  customs'  duties  on  the  subject  ;   and 
yet  that  in  16 10  he  was  made  the  spokes- 
man of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  great 
petition  on  this  and  other  grievances.      To 
have  stated  this,  however,  would  have  called 
attention  to  the  subservient  tone  which  Ba- 
con adopted  on  this  latter  occa8ion,*-coiii- 
paring  "  the  sound  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Commons    to    the    gemitus    columbce^    the 
mourning  of  a  dove," — and  which  has  made 
some  writers  suspect  that  he  really  was  an 
agent  of  James  while  seeming  to  speak  for 
his  fellow-members.    This  omission,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Dixon  is  only  one  of  numerous 
suppressions  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  which  he  has  chosen  to  make  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  his  -theory,  and  to 
which  we  shall  briefly  advert. 

In  judging  of  Bacon's  conduct   at   this 
time,  it  is  surely  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  character  of  the  government  of  James, 
and  the  questions  of  politics  then  in  agita- 
tion.   The  great  contest  of  the  seventeenth 
century — ^the  struggle  between  a  modem  ab- 
solutism and  the  full  development  of  our 
ancient  institutions — ^was  then  rapidly  com- 
ing to  a  crisis.    A  drivelling  and  half-foreign 
pedant,  the  feeblest  and  yet  most  galling  of 
tyrants,  was  seeking,  if  not  to  enslave  his 
people,  to  add  indefinitely  to  prerogatives 
which  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown  made 
perilous  to  freedom.    United  to  him  were 
some  of  the  nobility,  very  different  from  the 
Nevilles  and  Cliffords  who  had  once  sus- 
tained the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  a  swarm 
of  needy  and  profligate  courtiers,  who  paid 
for  the  lavish  grants  of  their  master  by 
spreading  abroad  the  influences  of  despot- 
ism.   The  Church,  also,  with  singular  fer- 
vor, concurred  in  supporting  her  temporal 
head  j  and  purchased  the  right  of  persecut- 
ing dissent,  and  binding  the  laity  in  odious 
fetters,  by  announcing  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience,  and  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right,  which  were  so  many  libels  on  liberty. 
Even  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  consequences  of  this  movement 
displayed  themselves,  and  became  ominous 
of  a  dark  future.    Whitehall  was  not  only 
disgraced  by  scenes  which  revived  the  days 
of  Nero  and  Commodus,  but  resounded  with 
notes  of  adulation,  and  with  courtly  and 
priestly  arguments  for  despotism,  which  no 
Englishman  should  have  uttered.    The  for- 
eign policy  of  the  great  queen  was  set  aside 
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in   spite  of  the  nation ;  gross  invasions  of 
the  Constitution  were  attempted  under  color 
of   the  prerogative.    The  settled  right  of 
enacting  laws  b^^king,  Lords,  and  Commons 
only,  was  violated  by  numerous  royal  proc- 
lamations.   The  jurisdiction  of  the  common 
law  was  encroached  upon  by  spiritual  tri- 
bunals, far  more  subservient  than  those  at 
Westminster,  because  entirely  independent 
of  juries.    Tbe  courts  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion and  Star  Chamber  committed  excesses 
of  arbitrary  power  which  had  never  been 
attempted  by  Elizabeth ;  and  the  great  right 
of  the  House  of  Commons— K^ontrol  over  the 
national  purse — was  set  aside  by  the  novel 
doctrine  that  the  king  could  tax  all  imports 
at   pleasure.    Meantime,  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  king,  the  Church,  and  the  heads 
of  the  State  to  corrupt  opinion  in  favor  of 
absolutism ;  the  legislature  was  alternately 
menaced  and  cajoled ;  the  most  submissive 
instruments  of  power  were  singled  out  for 
public  trusts ;  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
bench  were  filled  with  the  flatterers  of  Carr 
and  the  minions  of  James ;  and  the  rising 
generation  was  educated  in  theories  tending 
to    Turkish  despotism.     The  England  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth,  that  had  hurled 
foul  scorn  at  Parma  and  Spain,  was  threat- 
ened by  an  enemy  from  within  more  peril- 
ous than  the  League  or  the  Armada. 

A  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
England,  opposed  steadily  these  noxious  in- 
fluences so  perilous  to  their  ancient  liber- 
ties<  How  they  boldly  asserted  their  legal 
rights,  denounced  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  protested  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  Crown,  especially  as  regards  taxation 
and  proclamations,  condemned  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  in- 
sisted upon  their  share  in  the  government, 
the  records  of  the  flrst  Parliament  of  James 
have  made  sufficiently  known  to  the  reader. 
Bir.  Dixon  has  carefully  kept  out  of  view 
the  nature  and  character  of  this  contest, 
and  even  most  of  its  chief  incidents,  be- 
cause, if  he  Jiad  referred  to  them,  his  pic- 
ture of  Bacon  as  a  model  of  patriotism,  wis- 
dom, and  disinterested  purity,  w^ould  have 
seemed  at  once  untrue  and  incongruous. 
For  what,  in  reference  to  this  contest,  was 
Bacon's  attitude  as  a  public  man  in  the  first 
year  of  the  seventeenth  century  P  Wo  do 
not  complain  that  he  did  not  join  the  noblo 


ranks  of  the  Hydes  and  Hakewills,  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  St.  Johns  and  Hampdens  to 
whom  we  owe  our  actual  liberties.  He  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  having  elected  to  vote 
usually  with  the  Court  party,  though,  in  his 
case,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
foresee  the  drift  of  their  policy.  But  why 
did  Bacon  at  this  period  exhaust  the  lan- 
guage of  adulation  in  favor  of  such  a  sover- 
eign as  James,  comparing  him  to  the  "  heal- 
ing angel  who  stirred  the  waters  in  the  pool 
of  Bethesda,"  to  the  "  breath  of  the  law  *' 
and  the  "  soul  of  justice,'*  when  he  perfectly 
knew  that  sovereign's  character?  Did  he, 
who  thoroughly  understood  "  the  true  state 
of  the  greatness  of  Britain,"  oppose,  even  in 
a  single  instance,  the  attacks  of  the  Crown 
on.the  rights  of  the  nation,  or  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  liberties  which  were  being  stealth- 
ily sapped  and  subverted?  Did  he,  a  pro- 
found constitutional  lawyer,  ever  hint  that 
a  royal  proclamation  had  not  the  binding 
force  of  a  law,  or  allude  to  the  usurpations 
of  courts,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  upon  the  regular  popular  tribu- 
nals P  Knowing  full  well,  with  the  com- 
merce of  England  expanding  before  his  pro- 
phetic eye,  that,  if  the  sovereign  could 
impose  taxes  by  raising  duties  on  foreign 
imports,  the  House  of  Commons  would  soon 
become  a  mere  shadowy  appendage  of  the 
Crown,  why  did  he  assert  in  the  case  of 
Bates  that  this  **  prerogative  "  was  not  to  be 
questioned  P  And  when  delegated  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  state  their  grievances 
to  the  sovereign,  why  did  he  so  accomplish 
his  mission  as  to  make  his  conduct  matter 
of  suspicion  P  In  a  word,  are  these  the 
proofs  of  a  patriotism,  more  lofty  than  that 
of  any  of  our  statesmen,  that  Bacon  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  James  never  once  op- 
posed the  stealthy  tyranny  which  was  break- 
ing down  our  institutions,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  always  supported  it  P  Can  his  fre- 
quent displays  of  a  prescient-genius,  and  his 
general  support  of  wise  legislation  on  sub- 
jects not  connected  with  the  prerogative, 
and  where  he  was  left  untrammelled  in  ac- 
tion, entirely  atone,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
for  these  positive  derelictions  of  duty,  and 
raise  him  to  the  rank  of  our  greatest  patri- 
ots P  Mr.  Dixon  evades  an  answer  to  this 
question  by  not  noticing  most  of  the  in- 
stances of  Bacon's  partisanship  at  this  time ; 
but  our  readers,  we  hope,  will  not  forget 
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them,  and  'will  draw  their  own  conclusions 
accordingly. 

Let  us  own,  however,  that  this  panegyric 
is  pitched  in  so  much  too  high  a  tone,  that  it 
urges  us  to  a  contrary  judgment,  and  makes 
us  forget  some  commendation  which  is  due 
to  Bacon  at  this  period.  We  know  well  that 
the  large  wisdom,  and  the  tendency  to  he- 
nevolent  schemes,  for  which  his  intellect  was 
conspicuous,  were  not  eclipsed  in  this  Par- 
liament ;  but  their  lustre  is  sullied  by  his 
weak  subserviency  to  the  meanest  arts  of 
despotism.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  add, 
that  some  passages  in  his  conduct  at  this 
time, — ^for  instance,  his  attitude  towards  the 
Crown  when  he  brought  forward  the  Great 
Petition,— may  admit  perhaps  of  an  explana- 
tion which  would  reflect  some  credit  upon 
him.  It  certainly  is  not  a  little,  strange — 
upon  the  supposition  that  after  1607  when 
he  became  solicitor-general  of  James  he  al- 
ways acted  in  the  interest  of  the  Crown — 
that  he  should  have  been  selected  by  the 
Commons  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  their  pe- 
tition ;  and  it  may  be  that,  although  he  had 
spoken  in  favor  of  some  of  the  illegalities  re- 
ferred to  in  that  important  document,  he  af- 
terwards changed  his  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  in  1610  was  a  real  reformer.  It  is  also 
not  at  all  impossible  that  his  public  life  in 
this  Parliament  may  yet  be  set  in  a  fairer 
light  than  our  actual  knowledge  appears  to 
warrant,  and  even  that  his  seeming  neglect 
to  defend  these  high  constitutional  rights 
which  were  being  assailed  by  James  and  his 
favorites,  may  be  excused  without  discredit- 
ing him.  It  doubtless  is  a  most  singular 
fkct  that  the  man  who,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  was  covering  James  with  flattery  at 
this  time,  and  advocating  some  of  his  worst 
actions,  should  have  held  the  eminent  posi- 
tion he  did  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1604-10 ;  and  this  induces  the  reader  to  hope 
that  gaps  exist  in  the  proofs  on  this  subject 
which,  if  filled  up,  might  alter  his  views  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  Bacon.  But  as  yet 
the  eulogy  of  Mr.  Dixon  remains  only  an 
idle  guess,  at  present,  at  least,  contradicted 
by  the  evidence ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  no 
discovery  will  ever  establish  Bacon  in  the 
position  of  a  model  of  pure  and  disinterested 
patriotism. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  Bacon  as  attorney- 
general  of  James  and  as  lord  chancellor.  In 
dealing  with  this  part  of  his  subject  Mr.  Dixon 


has  been  a  little  more  prudent  than  in  the 
preceding  chapter  of  his  work,  though  his 
views  are  still  essentially  erroneous.  He  eu- 
logizes justly  the  general  decorum  of  3acon 
as  a  public  prosecutor,  and  his  proved  human- 
ity in  several  instances ;  insists  on  his  consti- 
tutional opinions  as  evidence  of  his  constitu- 
tional conduct;  and  passes  a  well-deserved 
eulogium  on  the  triumphs  of  his  judicial  gen- 
ius. He  calls  attention  properly  to  the  facta 
that  in  the  Parliament  of  1614  Bacon  was  re- 
turned for  three  boroughs ;  that  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  him  duly  elected,  although 
the  actual  attorney-general,  against  existing 
usage  and  precedent ;  and  that,  even  when 
condemned  for  corruption,  he  had  still  a  con- 
siderable party  in  his  favor.  He  stands, 
however,  mainly  on  the  defensive ;  and  tries 
to  obliterate,  one  by  one,  the  various  charges 
against  Bacon  in  reference  to  his  conduct  at 
this  period.  We  gladly  admit  that  in  doing^ 
this  he  has  shown  some  ingenuity  and  acute- 
ness  ;  that  he  has  brought  to  light  some  im- 
portant facts  which  hitherto  had  not  received 
due  weight ;  and  that  he  has  given  reasons 
at  the  bar  of  History  for  mitigating  its  ad- 
verse verdict  on  his  client.  But  we  must 
add  that  here,  as  before,  Mr.  Dixon  has 
evaded  considerations  which  should  have  en- 
tered into  his  estimate  of  this  question  ;  that 
he  has  omitted  to  notice  several  facts  which 
bear  against  his  view  of  the  subject ;  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  his  account  of  Bacon  at  this 
important  point  in  his  career,  cannot  abide 
the  test  of  a  scrutiny. 

Between  1614  and  1621  what  were  the 
acts  and  character  of  the  government  of 
England,  and  what  were  Bacon's  relatioui 
to  it  P  The  sceptre  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors  was  consigned  by  the  meanest  of 
faineants  to  the  most  worthless  of  mayors 
of  the  palace.  The  counsels  of  Burleigh 
and  the  valor  of  the  Howards  were  super- 
seded by  the  dictatorship  of  the  cowaxdly, 
wasteful,  and  profligate  Buckingham.  The 
crimes,  the  sins,  and  the  horrors  of  the  pal- 
ace broke  through  the  cloud  of  dishonest  in- 
cense which  rose  around  the  sovereign  and 
his  favorite,  and  revealed  James  pandering 
to  adultery,  interfering  with  the  process  of 
justice  to  cloak  some  unknown  secret  of  in- 
&my,  and  sullying  the  honor  of  the  royal 
name  by  the  most  unmanly  and  vilo  self- 
abasement.  This  great  empire  became  Hm 
prey  of  a  fopling  harpy,  reckless,  avaricioas. 
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ttnd  despicable  as  a  Dubois  or  a   Oodoy, 
'who,  feeling  that  a  summons  of  the  national 
estates  might  bring  on  a  day  of  national 
reckoning,  kept  England  in    ignominious 
repose,* prostrated  her  at  the  feet  of  Spain, 
apd  abused  her  laws,  her  commerce,  and  her 
wealth,  for  the  sake  of  a  brief  indulgence  in 
tyranny.    The  nation  protested,  and  its  rep- 
resentatives were  dispersed  without  a  sem- 
blance of  reason,  and  for  some  years  were 
prevented  from  re-assembling.    Every  bad 
expedient  of  arbitrary  powei^^in  many  in- 
stances absolutely  illegal,  in  others  barely 
sanctioned  by  precedent — ^benevolences,  mo- 
nopolies, proclamations,  and  impositions,-— 
was  resorted  to,  to  replenish  the  exchequer 
and  retard  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  any  attempt  at  resistance  was 
put  down  with  unsparing  harshness.    By  a 
dexterous  ingenuity  of  oppression,  the  laws 
which  had  been  enacted  to  support  the  car- 
dinal institutions  of  the  state — ^the  national 
church  and  the  courts  of  justice— were  turned 
into  instruments  to  relieve  the  Crown  from 
responsibility  to  the  people ;  enormous  fines 
were  laid  on  incessantly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  fund  for  the  sovereign ;  and  the 
High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber  were 
made  machinery  for  extracting  revenue.    In 
the  mean  time  the  efforts  of  the  Court  were 
applied  steadily  to   the  task  of  breaking 
down  the  Constitution ;  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  was  confined  to  the  most  subservient 
advocates  of  monarchy;    the  judges  were 
tampered  with  by  the  king,  and  some  of  them 
were  convicted  of  corruption;  the  method  of 
«  undertaking  "  for  Parliament  was  made  a 
secret  of  the  Privy  Council;   and  the  un- 
manly doctrine  of  passive  obedience  became 
the  shibboleth  of  loyalty.  Servility,  tyranny, 
vice,  and  degradation  were  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  reign,  the  most  contemptible  in 
the  annals  of  England. 

Now  of  this  government  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  Bacon  was  the  principal  adviser, 
though  certainly  not  the  chief  administrator. 
What  he  must  have  thought  of  its  character 
and  acts,  of  its  nominal  head  and  real  di- 
rector, of  its  miserable  policy  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  know  well  from  his  own  writings. 
He  was  a  sober,  chaste,  and  pure-minded 
man,  and  must  have  scorned  the  gluttony 
and  sensuality,  the  coarse  profligacy,  and 
animal  habits  of  James,  Carr,  Villiers,  and 
their  associates.    He  knew  perfectly  that  the 
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king  was  a  dotard,  '  *  who  asked  counsel  from 
the  past  and  not  from  the  future,"  to  use  his 
own  significant  euphuism,  and  that  Bucking- 
ham was  the  most  worthless  of  ministers. 
Having  written  well  about  the  relations  be- 
tween a  sovereign  and  his  dependants,  "  if 
you  flatter  him  you  betray  him  and  are  a 
traitor  to  the  state,"  he  doubtless  spumed 
the  adulation  which  gathered  round  the  pup- 
pet of  Villiers.  He  must  have  detested  the 
long  abasement  of  England  to  the  House  of 
Austria ;  for  in  fact  in  1614  he  had  the  bold- 
ness to  insinuate  that  "  our  peace  is  usque 
ad  satietatem ; "  and  in  1624,  when  war  with 
Spain  was  the  cry  of  the  nation,  he  preached 
a  vehement  crusade  in  its  favor.  He  has 
told  us  himself  that "  the  greatness  of  Britain 
consisted  in  the  temper  of  a  government  flt 
to  keep  subjects  in  good  heart  and  courage, 
not  in  the  condition  of  servile  vassals."  He 
said  distinctly  that  "  the  use  of  parliaments 
in  this  kingdom  was  ver}'  excellent,  and  that 
they  often  should  be  called ; "  and  therefore 
must  have  distrusted  the  attempt  to  govern 
England  without  their  sanction.  He  declared 
also  ''  let  the  rule  of  justice  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  impartial  arbiter,  between  the  king 
and  people  and  one  subject  and  another ;  " 
and  must  accordingly  have  disproved  illegal 
taxation  and  Stuart  proclamations.  "Let 
no  arbitrary  power  be  intruded,"  he  said 
emphatically  to  the  youthful  Villiers ;  so  he 
thought  of  course  that  benevolences,  and 
edicts,  the  fines  of  the  High  Commission  and 
Star  Chamber,  and  attempts  to  pack  and  in- 
fluence parliaments,  were  really  acts  of  trea- 
son to  England.  As  for  levying  money 
through  penal  laws,  and  by  putting  in  force 
the  arms  of  intolerance,  we  know  that  he 
often  denounced  these  laws  as  the  great  blot 
on  the  English  statute-book,  and  that  per- 
secution on  religious  grounds  was  with  hitn 
"  to  defkce  the  laws  of  society."  Monopolies 
he  termed  '*  the  cankers  of  trading,"  "  not 
to  be  admitted  under  spurious  colors ;  "  so 
what  must  have  been  his  real  opinion  as  re- 
gards Mitchell's  and  Mompesson's  patents  P 
As  for  the  state  of  the  Church,  as  respects 
its  government,  its  servile  doctrines,  and 
usurpations,  his  lofty  genius  scorned  its  pre- 
tensions ;  and  must  have  loathed  the  mitred 
sycophants  who  compared  James  to  Solo- 
mon and  to  Christ  What  he  must  have 
felt  in  his  heart,  alas,  as  regards  any  tam* 
poring  with  judges  and  the  least  taint  of  ju« 
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dicial  OQrmpliony  we  set  doTm  in  his  own 
words:  **by  no  means,"  he  wrote  to  Vil- 
liers,  "  be  you  persuaded  to  interfere  your- 
self, either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause 
depending  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  suffer 
any  other  great  man  to  do  it,  when  you  can 
hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  dissuade  the  king 
himself  from  it."  .  .  .  "Be  your  hands  and 
the  hands  of  your  hands,  I  mean  those  about 
you,  clean  and  uncorrupt  from  gifts,  from 
meddling  in  titles,  and  from  serving  on 
turns,  be  they  of  great  ones,  or  small  ones." 
.  .  .  *'  The  place  of  Justice  is  a  hallowed 
place,  and,  therefore,  not  only  the  bench, 
but  the  foot  pace,  and  precincts,  and  pur- 
prise  thereof,  ought  to  be  preserved  from 
scandal  and  corruption."  Assuredly  the  au- 
thor of  these  eloquent  words  understood  the 
character  of  secret  attempts  to  compel  judges 
to  warp  their  decisions,  of  screening  crimi- 
nals from  public  justice,  and  of  tainting  the 
judgment-seat  with  corruption. 

Such  were  Bacon's  tkougJUs,  what  his  ads 
were  we  shall  set  down  as  briefly  as  possible. 
No  beggarly  courtier  who  knelt  to  James  to 
buy  the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress,  no  priest  who 
cringed  at  Buckingham's  levies  to  crave  a 
mitre  or  a  benefice,  surpassed  the  attorney- 
general  and  chancellor  in  servile  flattery  of 
tiie  king  and  his  favorite.  We  might  fill 
pages  with  evidences  of  this  fact,  but  we 
gladly  pass  from  the  mournful  scenes  of 
moral  and  intellectual  prostitution.  When 
the  murder  of  Overbury  cried  for  vengeance, 
and  disclosed  the  hatefril  orgies  of  White- 
hall, Bacon,  evidently  guessing  at  some  fear- 
All  secret,  lent  his  aid  to  attempts  to  sup- 
press inquiry,  and  did  this  to  gratify  Ids 
master.  In  a  number  of  letters  he  congrat- 
idated  James  upon  the  peaceful  triumphs  of 
his  reign,  meaning  by  the  phrase  his  coni^ 
try's  degradation.  He  proposed  to  influence 
the  Parliament  of  1614,  and  also  that  of 
1621;  and,  though  certainly  not  averse  to 
parliaments,  during  six  years  he  never  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  convening  one. 
He  took  part  with  more  or  less  prominence 
in  most  of  the  illegal  acts  of  the  interim ;  as- 
sented to  royal  proclamations  entrenching 
upon  the  domain  of  statutes,  set  the  seal  to 
the  most  disgraceful  monopolies,  and  ex- 
ulted in  forcing  a  man  to  his  ruin  for  having 
sharply  denounced  a  benevolence,  and  re- 
fleeted  on  its  false-hearted  exactor.  In  a 
very  remarkable  letter  to  the  king,  he  tells 


him  that  his  "  endeawtrs  with  the  recusanta 
had  been  tio  smaU  spurs  to  make  them  JM 
his  laws,  and  that  their  penalties  should  be 
farmed,  as  a  means  of  an  increase  of  reT- 
enue ;  "  believing  of  course  that  mulcts  for 
conscience'  sake  **  did  not  deface  the  laws  of 
society."  How  well  he  worked  the  penal 
laws,  and  the  stem  process  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, as  means  of  filling  unfairly  the  excheq- 
uer, and  how,  no  doubt,  against  his  incHni^ 
tion,  he  engaged  in  divers  cruel  prosecutions, 
we  know  from  several  cases  of  this  period  ; 
nor  is  there  a  proof  that  he  ever  deprecated 
the  usurpations  and  exactions  of  the  priest- 
hood. As  for  his  practising  with  the  officers 
of  justice,  in  every  possible  kind  of  case, 
against  the  protest,  always  of  one  of  them, 
and  of  the  whole  bench  on  one  occasion,  this 
is  evident  from  his  own  admissions ;  and  the 
case  of  Peacham  reveals  too  clearly  his 
method  of  extorting  confessions,  and  the 
part  he  played  in  assisting  at  torture.  As 
for  his  conduct  upon  the  bench,  we  shall 
here  say  only  that  his  letters  prove  that  he 
did  repeatedly,  when  on  the  judgment-seat, 
**  allow  a  great  man  to  interfere  "  with  his 
suitors ;  and  that  not  once,  but  over  and 
over  again,  in  public  and  private,  to  friends 
and  foes,  he  acknowledged  that  "  neither  his 
hands,  nor  his  hands'  hands,  were  free  fit>m 
corruption."  In  a  word,  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  the  language  and  conduct  of 
this  great  man  were  as  far  apart  as  light  and 
darkness ;  and  we  do  not  know  a  more  mem- 
orable instance  of  the  <*  law  of  sin  which  is 
in  the  members  bringing  into  captivity  "  tbe 
law  of  conscience. 

This,  then,  is  our  general  charge  againal 
Bacon,  that,  being  one  of  the  first  of  intel* 
lects;  having  naturally  a  kind  and  humane 
disposition,  being  far  beyond  his  age  in  dvi) 
prudence,  and  thoroughly  comprehending 
our  law  and  constitution,  he  should  hare 
identified  himself  with  a  government  con- 
spicuous for  its  meanness  and  tyranny,  ita 
cruelty,  illegality,  and  rapacity,  and  dionld 
not  only  have  sanctioned  its  acts,  but  in  sev- 
eral instances,  have  encouraged  it  in  a  ooune 
of  wrong  and  despotic  innovation.  Was  it 
for  Bacon,  the  glory  of  English  intellect,  to 
iUustrate,  by  a  number  of  examples,  the 
truth  of  that  deep  and  mournful  saying  that 
when  the  light  within  us  is  darkness,  that 
darkness  is  very  great  and  terrible  ?  Was 
he  to  earn  for  his  name  the  censure  which 
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attaches  justly  to  those  wrong-doers,  who  put 
bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter,  and 
evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil  ?    Could  not 
he,  engaged  at  this  very  time,  at  the  noble 
work  of  endowing  man  with  the  "  secret  of 
the  labyrinth  of  nature,"  have  left  to  others 
the  wretched  task  of  packing  parliaments, 
torturing  prisoners,  enforcing  violations  of 
the  constitution,  conniving  at  public  fraud 
and  robbery,  and  tainting  the  judgment-seat 
with  corruption  P    Let  us  freely  admit  any 
mitigating  facts  which  may  be  urged  for 
him  at  this  juncture— that  in  many  instances 
he  did  display  humanity  as  a  public  pros- 
ecutor—that  he  usually  acted  under  the 
orders  of  the  king,  the  Privy  Council,  and 
Buckingham — ^that  at  this  period  an  officer 
of  the  Crown  was  more  under  the  sov- 
ereign's control  than  he  ever  has  been  since 
the  Revolution—that  some  traces  of  his  wis- 
dom and  philanthropy,  though  not  so  many 
as  in  former  days,  appear  in  his  correspond- 
ence at  this  time, — and  that  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  a  chancellor  with  great  despatch 
and  commanding  genius^    Still  the  general 
charge  remains  unanswered ;  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve it  possible  for  any  one  to  meet  it  fairly 
in  every  particular,  or  to  do  more  than  ex- 
cuse it  partially.    Mr.  Dixon,  however,  has 
attempted  this ;  and  his  efforts,  although  oc- 
casionally ingenious,  and,  in  some  respects 
successful,  are  as  a  whole,  we  think,  a  sig- 
nal failure.    He  avoids  entirely  calling  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  the  government 
in  these  years,  and  to  Bacon's  close  relations 
with  it.    He  omits  to  allude  to  several  of 
the  facts  which  tell  most  heavily  against  his 
client — ^hifl  influencing  the  Parliament  of 
1614,  his  efforts  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Som- 
erset, and  to  stifle  inquiry  at  the  trial,  his 
deep  responsibility  in  the  case  of  Peacham, 
his  double  confession  of  the  charge  of  acts 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary subsequent  conduct  so  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  of  his  innocence.    With 
respect  to  the  residue  of  the  charges,  he 
avails  himself  of  a  well  known  artiflce  in 
common  use  among  wary  advocates-— he 
evades  the  cumuUUive  force  of  the  proofii, 
discusses  the  charges  one  by  one,  and  claims 
in  this  way  an  absolving  verdict     That 
some  of  his  pleadings  may  be  admitted,  we 
fully  concede  in  justice  to  him,  but,  even  as 
regards  this  part  of  his  argument,  we  think 
bis  account  in  the  main  erroneous. 

THIBD  8BBIE8*     UYDfO  AGE.  693. 


Let  us  first  refer  to  the  case  of  St.  John, 
respecting  which  Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  that 
Bacon  deserves  rather  praise  than  otherwise. 
In  1614,  the  Parliament,  which  the  attor- 
ney-general had  advised  James  to  "infiu- 
ence  "  to  his  wishes,  was  most  improperly 
closed  by  a  dissolution,  and  some  of  its 
members  were  thrown  into  prison.  James 
tried  to  supply  his  treasury  by  a  "  benevo- 
lence," an  impost,  which,  if  levied  by  coer- 
cion, contravened  a  celebrated  popular  stat- 
ute,— though,  if  asked  merely  as  a  free  gift, 
it  was  possibly  just  within  the  law, — ^but 
which,  in  whatever  form  or  guise,  was  odi- 
ous to  the  mass  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  benevolence  was  claimed 
in  the  shape  of  a  voluntary  offering,— -the 
meaning  of  which  is  tolerably  intelligible, — 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  aroused  indignation, 
and  that  the  first  law  authority  of  the  day 
expressed  for  a  time  a  doubt  of  its  legality. 
In  the  angry  state  of  the  public  mind,  espe- 
cially when  the  law  was  doubtful,  it  was 
surely  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to 
treat  remonstrance  with  some  deference,  not 
to  scan  too  harshly  the  language  of  protest, 
and  not  to  punish  with  reckless  severity 
even  noisy  vehemence  on  the  subject. 
What,  however,  was  Bacon's  conduct  on 
the  occasion?  He  scorned  the  opposition 
to  the  benevolence,  supported  the  king  in 
his  evil  policy,  reflected  on  Coke  for  ques- 
tioning the  law,  and  singled  out  an  individ- 
ual who  had  written  a  libel  in  reference  to 
the  subject,  for  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Star  Chamber, — ^that  is  for  a  fine  of  crushing 
amount,  and  imprisonment  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Let  us  admit  every  one  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  pleas — ^that  in  fact  coercion  was  not 
employed  as  regards  the  levy  of  the  benev- 
olence,— that  St.  John  was  a  despicable 
character, — and  that  his  language  refiected 
bitterly  on  the  king, — ^was  Bacon,  therefore, 
justified  in  urging  the  raising  a  fund  by 
questionable  means,  in  spuming  public  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  in  setting  aside  the  legal 
doubts  of  Coke,  and  in  praying  for  such  a 
tremendous  judgment  for  the  offence  of  writ- 
ing a  libel  on  the  question?  Mr.  Dixon 
seems  to  think  this  was  right— even  by  the 
mles  of  the  present  day  ;--~we  beg  to  pro- 
test against  tiiis  conclusion. 

We  pass  on  to  the  case  of  Peacham,  in  al- 
lusion to  which  Mr.  Dixon  assures  us  "  that 
the  lawyer  is  happy  who  has  no  worse  reool- 
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lection/'  than  the  haying  imitated  Bacon  on 
this  occadon.  Let  ns  take  the  case  from 
the  words  of  Jndge  Croke,  a  prerogatiye  law- 
yer of  the  time  of  Elizabeth^  and  a  contem- 
porary witness  of  the  highest  yalue.  "  Ed- 
ward Peacham  was  indicted  for  treason,  for 
divers  treasonable  passages  in  a  sermon 
which  was  never  preached,  or  never  intended 
to  he  preaehedf  but  only  set  down  in  writing 
andfaundin  his  study,"  •  .  .  "Jfonyofthe 
judges  were  of  opnion  that  it  was  not  trea- 
son." .  •  •  '*  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty, 
but  not  executed."  These  few  words  record 
a  i«'osecution,  disgraeeful  in  the  annals  of 
English  Jurisprudence,  and  in  which  we 
think  it  impossible  to  relieve  the  conduct  of 
Bacon  from  weighty  censure.  It  appears 
from  Bacon's  letters  and  the  state  trials, 
that,  on  the  discovery  of  Peacham's  sermon, 
the  royal  jurist,  whose  meddling  in  law  led 
him  into  several  follies  and  infiunies,  insisted 
upon  a  prosecution  for  treason,  and  actually 
wrote  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Many  of 
the  judges,  however,  servile  as  they  were, 
presumed  to  doubt  if  unpublished  writings 
could  be  an  overt  act  of  high  treason ;  and 
although  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Institutes, 
which  appears  to  solve  the  doubt  in  the  af- 
firmative, it  is  certain  that  even  at  this  pe- 
riod no  precedent  could  be  found  for  a  view 
which  contravened  the  plain  words  of  the 
statute.  In  this  state  of  affairs.  Bacon  un- 
dertook to  seduce  the  judges  to  his  master's 
wishes;  that  is,  by  private  practising,  and 
arguments,  to  lead  them  to  wrest  the  law 
against  their  consciences,  and  not  only  to 
plan  the  death  of  a  fellow-subject,  but  to 
lay  down  a  rule  for  all  time,  destructive  alike 
of  reason  and  liberty.  He  went  himself  to 
the  chief  justice,  and  sent  his  colleagues 
separately  to  confer  with  the  other  judges 
of  the  king's  bench,  in  the  hope,  as  he  tells 
us  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  Coke  would 
not  continue  in  opposition,  "  if  put  in  doubt 
th^t  he  would  be  alone  in  it**  This  conduct 
is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  precept 
that  any  interposition  in  any  cause  in  a 
coiurt  of  justice,  is  culpable  in  the  highest 
degree,  nor  need  we  say  a  word  of  its  mor- 
alhj.  That,  besides,  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  law,  of  which  Bacon  was  the  public  de- 
fender, is  proved  not  only  by  Coke's  own 
words,  **  that  such  auricular  taking  of  opin- 
ions was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
realm,"  but  by  a  remarkable  passage  from 


the  year  books,  which  expressly  declares 
that  **  in  cases  of  treason  which  deserre  ao 
fatal  and  extreme  a  punishment,  the  judgen 
ought  not  to  deliver  their  opiniona  before- 
hand, in  a  case  put,  and  proofr  urged  of  fHun 
side  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,"  beeeswue 
"  that  ihey  ecamat  stand  indifferent^  and  do 
right  between  ihe  king  and  the  people.'*    We 
will  do  Bacon  the  justice  to  beliere  that 
shocking  conscience  and  outraging  law  were 
not  among  his  "  happy  recollections." 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  this  disgraeefbi 
business.    It  was  necessary,  not  only  to  gar- 
ble the  law,  but  to  find  evidence  against  tlie 
accused,  and  to  force  him  to  implicate  others. 
For  this  purpose,  a  special  commission,  of 
which  the  attorney-general  was  a  member, 
resolved  upon  the  illegal  crime  of  putting 
the  wretched  prisoner  to  torture,  and  wring- 
ing testimony  from  his  agonies.    It  is  sick- 
ening to  think  that  Bacon  the  philosopher, 
the  friend  of  humanity,  the  Plato  of  Eng- 
land, should  have  sat  by  while  Peacham  was 
**  questioned  before,  after,  and  during  tor- 
ture," and  actually  should  have  written  to 
the  king  to  try  again  the  hideous  experi- 
ment.   We  will  grant  that  he  shared  the 
guilt  with  others,  and  that  possibly  for  this 
atrocious  act  the  king  and  Council  are  pri- 
marily answerable.    It  is  evident  from  his 
letters,  however,  that  he  felt  himself  a  chief 
agent  in  this  wickedness,  and  that  his  con- 
science accused  him  for  it.    *'  I  wish  it  were 
otherwise,"  he  wrote  to  James,  "  complain- 
ing that  he  was  driven  to  the  question." 
And  as  for  the  illegality  of  this  act,  we  shall 
merely  observe  that,  although   there  are 
proofs  that  torture  was  used  in  the  Tudor 
age,  the  practice,  even  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  EL,  was   declared   expressly  to  be 
«  abominable ; "  that  Coke  says  in  the  plain- 
est words,  that  "  torture  is  not  warranted  in 
this  land ; "  and  that  only  a  fbw  years  after 
this  time  all  the  judges  gave  a  unanimous 
opinion  against  the  lawfulness  of  this  shame- 
ful cruelty.    Nor  do  we  remember  a  single 
instance,  even  in  the  iron  age  of  the  Tudors, 
excepting  that  of  the  infamous  Bich,  who 
lied  Sir  Thomas  More  to  his  scaffold,  and 
watched  the  torments  of  Anne  Askew,  in 
which  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown  sa> 
sisted  personally  at  this  barbarous  inqoitt- 
tion. 

We  assert,  therefore,  in  Peacham's  ease, 
that  Baoon  not  only  .was  guilty  of  deeds  ua- 
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sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  age,  but 
that  he  wilfully  broke  the  law,  although  its 
sworn  and  responsible  supporter.    What  is 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Dixon  to  these  grave  and 
most  evident  charges?    We  pass  by -the 
irrelevant  pleas  that  Peacham  was  a  "  libel- 
ler and  a  liar,"  that  his  sermon  was  full  of 
treasonable  matter,  and  that  he  wrongfully 
implicated  others  when  in  the  mortal  agony 
of  the  **  question."    As  regards  the  charge 
of  tampering  with  the  judges,  Mr.  Dixon 
tliinks  that  Baoon  is  absolved,  because,  in 
t!he  case  of  the  "  heretic  "  Legate,  the  offi- 
cers of  thB  Crown  consulted  Coke  in  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  the  punishment.    He 
tells  us  that  this  is  a  dear  precedent  in  favor 
of  the  lawfulness  of  asking  the  judges  to 
anticipate  a  trial,  to  declare  beforehand  the 
nature  of  a  crime,  and  to  give  their  opinion 
upon  an  act,  the  evidence  of  which  is  not 
before  them !    For  a  judge  after  a  case  has 
been  heard,  and  after  conviction  has  been 
obtained,  and  after  all  the  proofs  have  been 
adduced,  to  listen  to  an  attorney-general's 
suggestion  respecting  the  sentence  which  is 
to  follow,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  judge  being 
led  before  the  accused  has  been  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  before  a  word  of  the  charge  has 
been  heard,  to  take  his  view  of  the  law  and 
facts  from  the  secret  prompting  of  the  ac- 
cusing party  I  To  state  the  two  cases  proves 
that  they  differ  as  widely  as  any  two  cases 
can;   and,  even  if  Legate's  case  were  a 
"  precedent "  in  favor  of  this  tampering  with 
the  judges,  Mr.  Dixon  has  scarcely  a  right 
to  plead  it,  since  Bacon  was  one  of  the  law 
officers  who  sought  for  Coke's  opinion  on  the 
sentence,  and  his  own  misdeed  can  never 
excuse  him.  ^ 

This  defence  of  the  "  tampering,"  there- 
fore, fails ;  and  what  is  the  plea  to  the  sec- 
ond charge  in  reference  to  the  torturing  of 
Peacham  ?    Mr.  Dixon  insists  that  the  prac- 
tice of  torture  was  common  in  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  quite  a  custom  in 
Tttdor  England.    This  assumes  as  true,  in 
regard  to  England,  what  certainly  is  at  best 
questionable;  and  keeps  out  of  view  the 
important  fitcts,  that  torture  was  prohibited 
by  law,  and  that  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  apparently  shunned  the  countenanc- 
ing the  practice,  the  most  telling  circum- 
stance against  Bacon.    He  also  contends, 
that  throogbout  this  business,  Bacon  acted 
under  the  orders  of  the  Coundl,  and  was,  at 
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most,  their  consenting  agent ;  a  plea  cer- 
tainly true  in  part,  and  which  we  gladly  re- 
ceive in  palliation.  But  Bacon's  own  letters 
show  that  he  felt  that  he  was  highly  respon- 
sible for  the  deed  ;  nor  should  we  forget,,in 
reference  to  this  point,  that  the  attorney- 
general  must  have  been  the  chief  adviser  of 
James  and  the  Council,  as  regards  the  Zoto- 
ftdnees  of  the  proceeding.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that,  though  at  the  time  when  the 
sentence  was  actually  being  inflicted,  the 
king  and  Council  were  most  guilty,  the  sin 
of  advising  this  odious  tragedy, — ^not  to 
speak  of  that  of  assisting  in  it, — ^must  rest 
mainly  on  the  head  of  Bacon.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  shift  the  blame 
upon  other  persons  is  only  very  partially 
successful ;  and  that  Bacon,  as  he  evidently 
felt,  must  bear  the  charge  of  being  a  prin- 
cipal in  an  act  of  gross  and  illegal  cruelty. 
Would  this  be  ''  a  happy  recollection,"  we 
will  not  say  for  a  lawyer  of  this  day,  but 
even  for  a  Finch  or  a  Saunders  P 

As  Mr.  Dixon  thinks  that  tampering  with 
the  judges  was  not  a  fault  in  a  lawyjer  of  that 
day,  we  shall  scarcely  refer  to  the  case  of 
**  Commendams,"  in  which  Baoon  tried  to 
justify  this  practice,  on  principles  evidently 
contrary  to  law,  and  declared  that  "  he  had 
no  scruple  in  this  service."  We  shall  merely 
observe,  that  all  the  judges,  dependent  and 
slavish  as  they  were,  with  the  one  exception 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  maintained  that  *'  not- 
withstanding the  letter,"  which  Bacon  had 
written  to  order  delay, ''  they  were  sworn  to 
go  forth  and  do  the  law ; "  and  that  Coke, 
when  the  rest  of  his  brethren  had  succumbed, 
remained  firm  in  his  honest  opposition.  Mr. 
Dixon's  account  of  this  interesting  scene, 
when  James,  with  Bacon  and  the  Chancellor 
Egerton,  convened  the  remonstrant  sages 
before  them,  and  read  them  an  angry  lec- 
ture on  their  duties,  is  tolerably  graphic  and 
well  narrated ;  but  it  purposely  diminishes 
the  figure  of  Coke,  and  it  falls  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  ascribing  the  fall  of  Coke  to 
this  incident.  The  fact  is,  that  Coke  was 
disgraced  for  the  active  and  energetic  part 
which  he  took  as  regards  the  murder  of 
Overbury,  and  which,  for  some  reason  at 
present  unknown,  but  possibly  not  very  dif* 
ficttlt  to  guess,  excited  the  king's  indigmip- 
tion  and  terror. 

We  come  next  to  the  ease  of  Somerset,  in 
reference  to  which  Mr.  Dixon  enlaiges  upon 
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the  "  gentleness  and  mercy "  of  Bacon,  in 
opening  the  charge  for  the  prosecution,  and 
on  his  kindliness  and  humanity  in  advising 
the  pardon  of  Sir  Thomas  Monson.  We  ac- 
cept these  facts  in  Bacon's  favor ;  hut  why  did 
Bir.  Dixon  suppress  the  real  circumstances 
of  this  terrible  case,  which  perhaps  disclose 
a  different  motive  than  that  of  humanity 
for  Bacon's  conduct,  and  certainly  prove 
him  guilty  of  abetting  the  checking  inquiry 
in  a  great  prosecution  P  It  is  quite  evident 
from  Bacon's  letters  that  he  knew  that  Som- 
erset was  privy  to  some  secret  which  touched 
the  honor  of  the  king  to  the  quick ;  that  the  se- 
cret had  some  reference  to  the  circumstances 
bearing  on  Overbury's  murder;  and  that 
he  preferred,  at  his  master's  instance,  to  stay 
a  thorough  and  searching  investigation,  to 
running  the  risk  of  some  fearful  disclosure. 
Else,  what  is  the  meaning  of  phrases  like 
these :  .  .  %  "  Your  majesty  will  be  careful 
to  choose  a  steward  of  judgment,  that  may 
be  able  to  moderate  the  evidence,  and  cut  off 
digreuiona,  for  I  may  interrupt,  but  cannot 
eilenee."  ...  **  If  my  Lord  of  Somerset 
should  break  forth  into  any  speech  of  taxing 
the  king,  be  he  not  to  be  preaenUy  by  the 
Lord  Steward  interrupted  and  aUencedf" 
Couple  these  allusions  with  the  fact  that 
Somerset  openly  boasted  that  the  king  would 
not  dare  to  bring  him  to  trial :  that  James 
privately  reviewed  the  evidence,  and  ordered 
Bacon  to  omit  part  of  it ;  that  the  **  restless 
motions"  of  the  king  in  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  cause  was  commented  on  by 
several  observers  ;  and  that,  most  probably, 
the  very  **  digressions  "  which  Bacon  was  so 
eager  to  suppress  would  have  given  some 
clue  to  the  dreadful  crime ;  and  we  hardly 
can  doubt  that  Bacon  knew  that  Somerset's 
trial  was  delicate  ground  on  which  it  behoved 
him  to  tread  with  care,  and  from  which  it 
waa  absolutely  necessary  to  exclude  the 
searching  light  of  thorough  investigation. 
This  possibly  might  account  for  the  lenity  ^ 
his  tone  and  behavior  at  Somerset's  trial  i 
and  as  for  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Monson, 
it  is  singular,  too,  that  the  mercy  of  Bacon 
concurred  exactly  with  that  of  James,  who 
insisted  on  stopping  the  trial  of  Monson  for 
some  reason  we  do  not  know,  and  never  for- 
gave the  vehemence  of  Coke,  who  struggled 
to  press  the  business  forward.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  these  various  facts  disprove  the 
lenity  and  merdfulneas  of  Bacon  as  a  proa- 


ecuting  counsel  for  the  Crown ;  but,  unques- 
tionably, they  weaken  the  proof  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  they  plainly  convict  him  of  wron^ 
connivance,  if  not  of  very  criminal  compile* 
ity.  •  It  is  clear  why  Mr.  Dixon  omitted  them 
when  dealing  with  the  cases  of  Monson  and 
Somerset. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question. 
Was  Bacon  guilty  of  judicial  corruptioQ  ? 
Our  charges  against  him  are  twofold :  that 
although  he  well  knew  the  impropriety  of 
third  persons  interfering  for  suitors,  he  per- 
mitted the  king  and  Buckingham  to  do  so, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  in  common  practice  ; 
and  that,  while  he  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  '*  keeping  the  hands  of  judges  pure,"  his 
own  were  certainly  soiled  with  corruption. 
As  regards  the  first  charge,  in  itself  a  grave 
one,  it  is  proved  conclusively  by  Bacon's 
correspondence ;  and  as  Mr.  Dixon  does  not 
refer  to  it,  he  has  allowed  judgment  to  pass 
against  his  client.  As  for  the  second,  and 
more  important  charge,  Mr.  Dixon  claims  a 
triumphant  acquittal ;  and  although  we  can- 
not concur  in  this,  and  our  general  impres- 
sion remains  unchanged,  we  gladly  admit 
that  he  has  weakened  the  proofs  against  Ba- 
con's judicial  integrity.  This,  indeed,  we 
think  the  best  part  of  this  book ;  it  displays 
learning  and  acuteness ;  brings  out  several 
new  facts  which  hitherto  had  not  attracted 
notice ;  and  relieves  Bacon  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  gross  and  wholesale  seller 
of  justice  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  character 
not  unfrequently  given  him.  Beyond  this, 
however,  it  is  not  successful ;  and  when  Mr. 
Dixon  asserts  that  Bacon  was  a  perfect  Aris- 
tides  of  justice,  we  can  only  smile  at  the 
**  logic  of  his  ideas." 

Mr.  Dixon's  case  on  this  subject  is  this : 
That  it  was  a  common  practice  for  suitors 
at  that  period  to  give  presents  to  the  judges 
who  decided  their  causes ;  that  ^uch  presents 
were  not  in  the  nature  of  bribes,  but  rather 
^in  that  of  perquisites  of  office,  if  given  after 
the  suit  had  ended ;  that  those  presents  only 
were  bribes  which  were  made  with  ill  fidth 
to  procure  a  judgment,  and  therefore  before 
the  cause  had  been  finished;  that  all  the 
cases  of  presents  to  Bacon  were  either  offer- 
ings made  to  him  when  he  really  thou^t 
that  judgment  had  been  pronounced,  or  were 
simply  debts,  or  innocent  gifts,  entirely  dis- 
connected from  litigation;  andtconsequoitly, 
that  the  charge  against  Bacon  of  taking 
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bribes,  and  being  corrupt,  is  a  wicked  libel 
upon  his  memory.  Mr.  Dixon  also  insists 
that  Bacon  was  the  victim  of  a  determined 
conspiracy,  got  up  by  Buckingham  and  his 
agents,  in  which  the  king  at  least  partici- 
pated ;  that  he  was  mercilessly  assailed  by 
vindictive  enemies ;  that  the  Peers  and  most 
of  the  Commons  were  in  a  league  to  over- 
whelm the  virtuous  chancellor ;  that  many 
of  his  friends  believed  in  his  innocence; 
that  his  full,  complete,  and  minute  confes- 
sion was  owing  partly  to  the  weakness  of 
disease,  in  part  to  a  credulous  trust  in  James, 
and  in  part  to  a  consciousness  of  judicial 
errors,  though  certainly  not  of  a  want  of  in- 
tegrity ;  and,  accordingly,  that  the  judgment 
of  Parliament,although  hitherto  unshaken  by 
time,  cannot  stand  the  inquiry  of  the  critic. 
This  being  reversed,  it  is  easy  to  assure  us 
that  Bacon  was  not  less  upright  as  a  judge 
than  he  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher. 

Although  plausible  and  partly  sound,  this 
defence,  we  think  on  the  whole,  must  give 
way,  and  certainly  does  not  protect  Bacon 
from  some  of  the  facts  which  tell  against  him. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that,  in  Bacon's  age,  the 
system  of  feeing  judges  by  presents  was  not 
obsolete  nor  very  uncommon ;  and  that  such 
presents,  when  made  after  judgment,  and  not 
extravagant  in  point  of  amount,  were  not 
considered  as  bribes.  But  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  honorable  men  had  set  Uieir  faces 
against  the  practice ;  that  Sir  Thomas  More, 
nearly  a  century  before,  had  pointedly  shown 
his  disapproval  of  it,  and  that  a  judge  of 
Bacon's  own  time  had  expressly  marked  his 
sense  of  its  impropriety.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  Bacon  must  have  seen  the  flimsiness 
of  the  distinction  between  a  bribe  before  and 
after  a  dedsioA ;  and,  although  he  drew  the 
distinction  himself,  when  making  memo- 
randa for  his  defence,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  his  friends  in  Parliament  appear  to  have 
laid  Little  stress  upon  it.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that,  although  the  system  of  post-ju- 
dicial acceptance  of  gifts  was  not  regarded 
in  Bacon's  time  as  precisely  the  same  as 
taking  bribes,  this  appears  to  have  been 
upon  the  condition  that  such  presents  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  length,  the  difficulty, 
and  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  should  be 
neither  irregular  nor  immoderate. 

It  is  evident,  then,  from  these  considera- 
tions, that  even  as  respects  this  species  of 
gifts.  Bacon  was  not  free  entirely  from  cor- 


ruption. What  he  did,  if  not  completely 
illegal,  had  been  denounced  by  upright  mag- 
istrates, by  no  one  more  pointedly  than  by 
himself,  and  could  not  have  cheated  his  own 
understanding  into  any  misconception  what- 
ever. What  he  did,  if  at  all  justifiable  in 
the  view  that  such  presents  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  fees,  assessed  upon  a  reasonable 
scale,  became  grossly  improper  and  wrong 
when  carried  on  to  the  lavish  extent  to  which 
he  pushed  this  suspicious  practice.  If  there 
are  traces  that  Coke  and  Egerton  accepted 
small  post-judicial  offerings,  where  is  the 
trace,  in  the  case  of  these  magistrates  or  of 
any  judge  within  the  century,  of  such  enor- 
mous presents  as  those  which  were  swept 
into  the  lap  of  Bacon  P  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, even  as  regards  the  class  of  post-judi- 
cial offerings,  that  Bacon  was  not  fr«e  from 
culpability ;  that  to  take  the  most  favorable 
view  of  his  conduct,  he  exaggerated  a  very 
questionable  practice  until  it  became  an  in- 
tolerable evil  I  and  that,  knowing  as  he  did, 
that  absolute  purity  was  one  of  the  chief  re- 
quirements in  a  judge,  he  enlarged  vicious 
precedents  which  led  directly  to  judicial  cor- 
ruption. Was  the  merely  delaying  the  mo- 
ment of  venality  **  preserving  the  place  of 
justice  haUowed  "  P 

If,  however,  a  partial  excuse  may  be 
urged  for  Bacon's  conduct  in  these  cases, 
what  can  be  said  as  regards  the  instances 
in  which  he  broke  through  his  own  distinc- 
tion, and  accepted  money  before  giving 
judgment  P  Mr.  Dixon,  of  course  to  main- 
tain his  thesis,  denies  the  existence  of  such 
instances,  or  contends  for  Bacon's  ignorance, 
or  forgetfulness,  in  reference  to  the  time  of 
the  acceptance.  We  join  issue  with  him  on 
this  point;  and  taking  Bacon's  published 
confession— prepared  evidently  with  great 
deliberation,  and  intended  as  a  defence  for 
posterity-^we  assert  that  the  cases  of  Trevor 
and  Wharton,  of  Egerton  and  Hansbye,  of 
.li^itague  and  Reynell— -six  out  of  the 
fi^ty-eight  charges  alleged, — were  clear 
cases  of  gifts  before  judgment,-- that  is,  of 
plain  and  admitted  bribery.  We  ai(6ert 
further,  there  is  no  proof— not  even  Bacon's 
poHlive  assurance— of  real  ignorance  or  for- 
getfulness in  the  matter;  and,  although, 
there  is  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  we  candidly 
own  that  it  sounds  to  our  ears  a  thoroughly 
"  non  mi  ricordo  "  defence.* 

*  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  our  comnK^rtf*:. 
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We  maintain,  therefore,  that,  though  the 
defence  ostentatiously  urged  by  Mr«  Dixon 
excuses  Bacon  in  some  degree,  it  leaves  un- 
answered a  grave  charge  of  what  we  may 
call  constructive  corruption,  and  six  charges 
of  positive  bribery.  And  what  is  the  value 
and  truth  of  the  circumstances  which  Mr. 
Dixon  sets  round  the  trial,  by  means  of 
which  he  would  influence  our  judgment  P 
Admit  that  Bacon  had  many  enemies,  Uiat 
Churchill  and -Keeling  were  tainted  wit- 
nesses, that  the  king  and  Buckingham  threw 
him  over,-^Q  these  &cts  establish  his  inno- 
cence ?  Could  not  such  excuses  be  equally 
pleaded  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Hastings, 
and  do  they  atone  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
Bohillas,  or  for  the  plunder  of  Oude  and 

we  quote  the  words  which  Bacon  employed  in 
these  instances,  which  appear  to  as  as  conclusive 
as  possible. 

I.  **  I  confess  and  declare  that  I  received  at  Kew 
Year's  tide  j6100  from  8ir  John  Trevor;  and  be- 
cause it  came  as  a  New  Year's  gift  I  neglected  to 
inquire  whether  the  cause  was  ended  or  depend- 
ing: but  since  I  find  that  though  the  cause  was 
then  diiimissed  to  a  trial  at  law,  yei  the  equity  wom 
reserved,  so  it  was  in  that  kind  pendente  lice. 

li.  **  I  confess  and  declare  that  I  did  receive  of 
the  Lady  Wharton,  at  two  several  times  as  I  re- 
member, in  gold,  j£200  and  100  pieces;  and  (hit 
toaa  certmnly  pendente  lite" 

HI.  **  I  do  confess  and  declare}  that  upon  a  ref- 
erence from  his  maiesty  of  all  suits  and  controver- 
sies between  Sur  Rowland  Egerton  and  Kdward 
Egerton,  both  parties  submitted  themselves  to  my 
award  by  recognizances  reciprocal  in  10,000  marks 
apiece.  Thereupon  after  divers  hearings  I  made 
my  award  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  my  Lord 
HobfU't  The  award  was  perfected  and  published 
to  the  parties,  which  was  in  February.  Then 
some  days  after  the  ^800  mentioned  in  toe  charge 
was  delivered  to  me.  Afterwards  Mr.  Edward 
Egerton  flew  off  from  the  award.  Then  in  Mid- 
summer Term  following  a  wit  toat  begun  in  Chan- 
cerv  by  Sir  Rowland,  to  have  the  award  confirmed f 
and  vpon  that  8uit  was  the  decree  made  mentioned 
in  the  article." 

IV.  Hansbye's  case.  ^*I  confess  and  declare 
that  there  were  two  decrees,  one  as  1  remember 
for  the  inheritance,  and  the  other  for  the  goods  and 
chattels,  but  tUl  upon  one  bill:  and  some  good  time 
after  the  first  decree  and  before  the  teconti,  the 
said  £500  was  delivered  unto  me  by  Mr.  Toby 
Mathew ;  to  as  I  cannot  deny  it  toot  in  the  matter 
pendente  lite." 

V.  Montague's  case.  "I  confess  and  declare 
there  was  money  given,  and,  as  I  remember,  to  Mr. 
Bevis  Thelwall"  (an  agent  of  the  chancellor)  **  to 
the  sum  ^£700  mentioned  in  the  article  after  the 
cause  was  decreed ;  but  I  cannot  toy  it  wot  ended, 
for  there  have  been  many  ordert  since." 

VI.  Reynell's  caie.  '*  I  confess  and  declare  that 
at  my  first  coming  to  the  Seal,  when  I  was  at 

•  Whitehall,  my  servant  Hunt  delivered  me  £200 
from  Sir  George  Reynell,  .  .  .  and  this  was,  as  I 
verily  think,  before  any  suit  began.  The  ring  was 
received  certainly penaente  litef  and  though  it  were 
at  New  Year's  tide,  it  toat  too  great  a  value  for  a 
New  Year't  gift" 


Benares?    As  for  the  animus  of  tbe  Bocses 
against  Bacon,  we  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  State  trials,  to  show  that  although  a.  ma- 
jority in  both  were  certainly  very  adverse  to 
Bacon,  he  had  still  the  offer  of  an  iinparti:^ 
hearing,  and  every  possible  opportunity  of 
defending  himself.    It  is  also  trae,  tliat  a 
number  of  persons  appear  to  have   clung 
to  him  to  the  last;  but  really  a    plea  of 
this  description  is  scarcely  worth    a    mcr- 
ment's  consideration.    And  as  for  the  other 
assertions  of  Mr.  Dixon,  what  weight  have 
they,  and  can  they  be  substantiated?     If 
Bacon  were  ill,  could  he  not  have  sought 
a  longer  time  for  answering  the  charges; 
and  seeing  what  we  see  in  the  State  trials, 
can  we  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  joy- 
fully granted?     Where  is  the  proof  that 
James  and  Buckingham  seduced  him  into 
a  weak  confession,  and  what  motive  had 
James  to  do  so  P    How  can  any  thing  be 
more  idle  than  the  supposition  that  if  Bacon 
really  had  a  defence  he  could  have  been  led 
by  any  one  to  forego  it  ?    And  in  fact,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  observes,  the  yetf  idea  of 
such  a  thing  would  argue  a  greater  baseness 
in  Bacon  than  his  worst  enemy  ever  charged 
him  with.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  \ 
greater  degree  of  servility  than  that  which 
could  induce  an  innocent  man — and  that 
man  Bacon-*to  abandon  his  own  defence, 
and  allow  judgment  to  go  against  him  then 
and  forever,  merely  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  his  master,— >that  master  being  James  L 
Besides,  even  if  we  partly  admit  the  truth 
of  these    purely   collateral   circumstances, 
what  value  have  they,  when  weighed  in  the 
scale  against  Bacon's  positive  confession: 
"  I  ingenuously  confess  I  am  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption, do  renounce  all  delfence,  and  put 
myself  on  your  lordships  "  ?    K  we  bear  in 
mind  that  these  memorable  words  were  ut- 
tered after  full  time  for  deliberation,— that 
Bacon  at  first  had  meditated  a  defence,  and 
afterwards  chose  advisedly  to  withdraw  it^ 
that  he  made  a  prior  confession  of  the 
charges  which  the  Peers  rejected  as  too 
general—end  that  the  confession  actually 
put  in  bears  every  trace  of  minute  elabora- 
tion— a  series  of  facts  omitted  by  Mr.  Dixon 
—we  hold  it  merely  a  waste  of  time  to  ques- 
tion that  Bacon  meant  what  he  said,  or  to 
search  for  evidence  beyond  the  confession. 
Add  to  this,  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  re- 
peatedly, he  admits  guilt  in  his  subsequent 
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letters ;  that  Le  never  prayed  for  a  reversal 
of  the  sentence  on  the  grounds  of  surprise  or 
error  in  the  judgment,  though  he  often  did 
on  the  ground  of  its  severity ;  and  that  his 
tone  to  James  and  Buckingham,  before  his 
pardon  had  been  made  out,  is  that  of  a  man 
borne  down  by  shame,  and  sinking  under 
the  load  of  misery,  but  not  that  of  injured 
virtue :  and  we  cannot  hesitate  as  to  our  con- 
clusion.   Probability  is  the  rule  of  life ;  and, 
when  we  have  in  one  side  of  the  scale,  the 
evidence'  of  the  party  most  interested  to 
lead  the  mind  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and 
yet  thoroughly  establishing  his  guilt  in  a 
long  series  of  positive  proofs,  and  in  the 
other  there  only  appear  a  mass  of  facts,  in 
part  irrelevant,  and  in  part  only  raising  a 
presumption,  and  a  number  of  vague  and 
dubious  conjectures,  we  are  bound  not  to 
ahut  our  eyes  to  the  balance. 

As  regards,  therefore,  the  general  charge 
of  abetting  a  bad  and  treacherous  govern- 
ment, and  as  regards  the  particular  acts 
which  we  have  examined  in  these  pages,  we 
cannot  say  **not  guilty"  for  Bacon.    The 
rule  of  criticism  is  that  of  law,  enunciated  in 
his  pregnant  words — "it  were  infinite  to 
consider  the  causes  of  causes,  and  their  im- 
pulsions one  of  another ;  **  and  in  judging 
of  the  moral  aspect  of  acts  we  must  pro- 
•lounce  on  the  evidence  alone,  and  not  run 
to  remote  conjectures.    Tried  by  this  test, 
the  conduct  of  Bacon  in  several  phases  of 
his  career  cannot  escape  the  censure  of  his- 
tory, and  must  reflect  discredit  upon  him. 
But  in  judging  his  character  as  a  whole — 
and  we  gladly  do  so  "  with  charitable  speech," 
to  use  the  mournful  phrase  of  his  will — ^we 
may  fairly  consider  several  facts,  and  look 
into  several  probabilities  which,  though  not 
sufficient  to  cancel  wrong,  nor  justly  admis- 
sible against  proof-^may  fairly  relieve  his 
memory  from  some  obloquy.    We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  deep  wisdom,  and  to 
the  schemes  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy, which  occasionally  marked  his  pub- 
lic conduct ;  and  these  in  justice  should  be 
get  off  against  his  faults,  his  sins,  and  his 
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misdeeds.  Brought  up  as  he  was  in  the  air 
of  prerogative,  the  son  of  a  Tudor  lawyer 
and  judge,  and  the  "  young  lord  keeper"  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  we  can  scarcely  appreciate 
the  obligation  of  obedience  which  he  felt 
was  due  to  the  Crown  by  its  servants,  and 
which  led  him  into  that  habit  of  obsequious- 
ness and  most  of  those  disgraceful  acts 
which  have  cast  indelible  stains  upon  his 
character.  Living  as  he  did  in  an  age  of 
transition,  when  our  polity  was  undefined 
and  unsettled,  he  felt  himself  uot  bound 
down  by  rules  which  are  now  well  recog- 
nized by  statesmen ;  and  although  we  natu- 
rally visit  him  with  blame  for  not  having 
been  as  advanced  in  political  morality  as  we 
know  that  he  was  supreme  in  speculation, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  former  qual- 
ity depends  as  much  on  courage  as  on  wis- 
dom, and  that  Bacon  certainly  was  not 
courageous.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  his- 
tory gives,  us  the  most  ofiensive  parts  of  his 
character;  that  while  it  records  his  errors 
and  his  fall,  it  is  probably  silent  as  to  many 
of  his  good  deeds ;  and  that  these  should 
certainly  be  taken  into  account  if  we  would 
see  Bacon  as  he  really  was.  .  At  a  distance, 
as  Bishop  Berkeley  observes,  the  most  mag- 
nificent building  appears  a  speck  of  dark- 
ness upon  the  landscape ;  and  only  a  close 
approach  reveals  the  richness  and  majesty 
of  its  proportions.  So,  let  us  in  charity 
hope,  may  have  been  the  life  of  Francis  Ba- 
con could  we  examine  it  not  from  afar  and 
only  on  its  public  side,  but  in  all  its  social 
and  private  relations.  Mr.  Dixon  appears 
to  us  not  to  have  materially  altered  the  as- 
pect of  the  case;  and  certainly  the  declama- 
tory vehemence  and  rhetorical  artifices  which 
he  employs  are  altogether  out  of  place.  We 
still  await  with  interest  the  more  mature 
publication  of  the  biographical  volumes  with 
which  Mr.  Spedding  has  promised  to  com- 
plete his  magnificent  edition  of  the  works  of 
Bacon:  but  we  do  not  conceive  that  any 
fresh  manipulation  of  historical  evidence  can 
change  the  moral  conviction  arising  from  a 
candid  survey  of  Bacon's  life* 
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From  Onoe  a  Week. 
THE  DUNG-BEETLE. 


(A  NEW  TALE,  BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDER- 
SEN.) 

Now  the  Emperor's  Horse  got  shoes  of 
gold«— a  golden  shoe  on  each  foot. 

Why  was  it  that  he  got  golden  shoes  P 

He  was  the  handsomest  of  ste^s  j  he  had 
fine  legs,  his  eyes  were  wise  looking,  and  he 
had  a  mane  that  hung  down  like  a  silken  veil 
over  his  neck.  He  had  carried  his  master 
through  the  smoke  of  battle  and  through 
showers  of  buUets ;  he  had  heard  the  balls 
screech  and  sing ;  he  had  bitten,  and  pawed, 
and  fought  when  the  enemy  pressed  on ;  he 
had  leapt  with  the  Emperor  on  his  back 
oyer  the  horse  of  the  fallen  foe ;  saved  his 
Emperor's  crown  of  red  gold;  saved  his 
Emperor's  life,  which  was  more  than  red 
gola,  and  so  the  Emperor's  horse  got  shoes 
of  gold— a  golden  shoe  on  each  foot. 

And  now  the  Dung-beetle  crept  out. 

<(  First  the  jpreat  and  then  the  small,"  he 
said ;  "but  it  isn't  the  size  that  makes  the 
difference,"  and  with  that  he  stretched  out 
his  thin  legs. 

*<  What  do  you  want  P  "  asked  the  Smith. 

"  Gold  shoes,"  answered  the  Duns-beetle. 

"  You  must  have  a  bee  in  your  bonnet," 
said  the  Smith.  "  Must  you  have  gold  shoes, 
tooP" 

*'Gold  shoes!"  said  the  Dunj^-beetle. 
"  Am  not  I  just  as  good  as  yon  big  beast, 
who  must  be  groomed,  and  ourrycombed, 
and  waited  on,  who  must  have  food  and 
drink  P  Don't  I  belong,  too,  to  the  Empe- 
ror's stable  P  " 

"  But,"  asked  the  Smith,  "  why  did  the 
horse  get  gold  shoes  P  Don't  you  know 
that  P  " 

"  Know !  I  know  why  well  enough,"  said 
the  Dung-beetle.  *'  It  was  to  put  a  slight 
upon  me.  It  is  an  insult — and  so  now  I  will 
e'en  ffo  out  into  the  wide  world." 

'<  Sneak  off  with  you,"  said  the  Smith. 

'<  Rude  fellow !"  said  the  Dung-beetle,  and 
•o  he  went  out  of  doors,  flew  a  little  bit, 
and  now  he  was  in  a  sweet  little  flower-gar^ 
den,  where  there  was  such  a  snfell  of  roses 
and  lavender. 

"  Isn't  it  lovely,  here?  "  said  one  of  the 
•mall  Ladybirds,  which  flew  about  with  black 
spots  on  the  red  shield-stronff  wings.  "  How 
sweet  every  thin^  smells  here,  and  how 
charming  evenr  thing  is ! " 

"I  am  used  to  better  things,"  said  the 
Dung-beetle.  "  Call  this  charming !  Why 
there  isn't  so  much  as  one  dung-heap ! " 

And  so  he  went  farther  on,  under  the 
shade  of  a  tall  wallflower }  there  a  Caterpil- 
lar crawled  up  to  him 


"  How  lovely  the  world  is ! "  said  the  Gat- 
erpillar.  '*  The  sun  is  so  warm— every  thing 
is  so  delightful !  and  when  once  I  fall  asleen 
and  die  as  thev  call  it,  I  shall  wake  up  and 
be  a  Butterfly.^' 

"Any  more  fancies P"  said  the  Dung- 
beetle.  '*  Now  we  fly  about  as  Butterflies-^ 
do  we  P  I  come  from  the  Emneror's  stable, 
but  no  one  there,  not  even  tne  Emperor's 
charger,  who,  after  all,  trots  on  my  cast-off 

fold  shoes,  has  such  fancies.  Get  wings  !^ 
y  r — ^look  at  me,  how  I  fly,"  and  so  the 
Dung-beetle  flew  away,  saying, "  I  don't  wiah 
to  be  out  of  temper,  but  yet  I  am  out  of 
temper." 

So  he  plumped  down  on  a  great  grass- 
plot,  and  tiiere  he  lay  still  awniLe  and  fell 


Heavens !  what  a  downpour  of  rain  fell ! 
The  Dung-beetle  woke  up  at  the  patter,  and 
tried  to  get  under  ground,  but  he  couldn't. 
He  rolled  over  and  over,  and  swam  on  his 
belly  and  on  his  back ;  as  for  flying,  it  was 
no  good  thinking  of  that:  it  seemed  as 
though  he  would  never  leave  the  grassplot 
alive,  and  so  there  he  lay  and  lay. 

When  the  shower  held  up  a  little,  and  the 
Dung-beetle  had  winked  the  water  out  of  his 
eyes,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
white.  It  was  linen  put  out  to  bleach,  and 
he  reached  it,  and  crept  under  a  fold  of  the 
wet  linen.  It  was  not,  truth  to  say,  just  the 
same  thing  as  lying  in  the  warm  dung  in  the 
stable;  but  there  was  nothing  better,  and  so 
he  stayed  there  a  whole  day  and  a  whole 
night,  and  so  long  did  the  rain  last.  Next 
morning  the  Dung-beetle  came  out ;  he  was 
so  out  of  humor  with  the  climate. 

There  on  the  linen  sat  two  frogs :  their 
dear  eyes  gleamed  for  very  joy. 

"Tms  is  blessed  weather,'^  said  one: 
*'  how  it  freshens  one  up,  and  tlus  linen  holds 
the  water  so  beautifully !  I  feel  such  a  tick- 
ling in  my  hind  legs,  just  as  if  I  were  about 
to  swim." 

**  I'd  like  to  know,  now,"  said  the  other, 
"  if  the  Swallow  who  flies  so  far  about,  if  he, 
in  aU  his  many  travels  abroad,  has  ever  fouad 
a  better  climate  than  ours — such  drissle  and 
such  wet  I  Tis  for  all  the  world  like  lying 
in  a  damp  drain !  If  one  is  not  glad  at  this, 
one  can  have  no  love  for  his  own  native 
land." 

"  Then  yon  have  never  been  in  the  Em- 
peror's stable  P"  asked  the  Dung-beetle. 
"  There  it  is  both  warm  and  babny.  That's 
what  I  have  been  used  to,  that's  my  climate ; 
but  then  one  can't  take  that  along  with  one 
on  one's  travels.  Is  there  no  dung-heap  in 
this  garden  where  people  of  station  like  me 
can  turn  in  and  feel  tnemselves  at  home?" 
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But  the  Frog8  did  not  underBtand  him,  or 
did  not  choose  to  understand  him. 

''I  never  ask  a  question  twice,"  said  the 
Dung-beetle,  after  he  had  asked  it  three 
times  and  got  no  answer. 

So  he  went  on  a  bit  further,  and  there  lay 
a  potsherd.  It  ought  not  to  have  lain  there ; 
but  as  it  lav  it  gave  shelter.  Here  lived  ever 
so  many  famines  of  Earwigs.  They  don't 
want  much  house-room,  but  they  must  have 
companv.  The  lady  Earwigs  are  veij  ten- 
der mothers,  and  so  the  youn^  ones  of  each 
were  models  of  beauty  and  wisdom. 

**  Our  son  has  gone  and  en^^ased  himself," 
said  one  moUier;  ''sweet  htue  innocent! 
bis  highest  aim  in  life  is  to  be  able,  one  day 
or  other,  to  creep  into  a  parson's  ear.  He 
is  such  a  childish  darling.  And  this  engage- 
ment will  keep  him  out  of  bad  company. 
Tis  such  a  pleasure  to  a  mother's  heart." 

<«  Our  son,"  said  another  mother,  **  was  at 
bis  tricks  as  soon  as  ever  he  crept  out  of  the 
egg ;  he  is  full  of  fun,  and  is  putting  out 
boms.  What  an  immense  joy  for  a  mother, 
is  it  not,  Mr.  Dung-beetle  P  "  for  they  knew 
the  stranger  by  the  cut  of  his  jib. 

**  You  are  both  of  vou  auite  right,"  said 
the  Dung-beede,  and  so  ne  was  asked  to 
step  up  into  the  parlor,  for  so  far  one  could 
go  mto  the  potsherd. 

<*  Now  you  must  see  my  litde  Earwigs," 
said  a  third  and  a  fourth  mother  i  "  theyare 
the  dearest  children,  and  so  amusing.  They 
are  never  naughty  except  when  something 
pains  them  inside,  but  that  is  so  common  at 
their  age." 

And  so  each  mother  talked  about  her  lit- 
tle ones,  and  the  litde  ones  talked  too,  and 
used  the  litde  fork  that  they  have  on  their 
tails  to  null  the  Dun^-beede's  moustachios. 
"  Little  rogues,"  said  the  mothers,  burst- 
ins;  with  tenderness, ''  how  they  make  them- 
Buves  at  home  with  every  thing !" 

But  that  bored  the  Dung-beede,  and  so  he 
asked  if  it  were  far  from  thence  to  the  Dung- 
heap. 

«  That  is  far,  far  out  in  the  world,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Drain,"  said  the  Earwigs ; 
**  80  far  I  hope  none  of  my  bairns  will  ever 
get,  else  I  should  die  outright." 

*'  So  far,  though,  I  will  try  to  get,"  said 
the  Dung-beede )  and  so  off  he  went  with- 
out leave-taking,  for  that  is  the  politest 
wav. 

By  the  drain-side  he  met  some  more  of 
hia  race — all  Dung-beedes  of  that  ilk. 

"  Here  we  live,"  they  said,  *'  and  a  iolly 
life,  too.  Mayn't  we  ask  you  to  turn  down 
into  the  fat  soil  ?  You  must  be  tired  after 
your  journey." 

"  So  I  am,"  said  the  Dung-beede.  "  I 
have  lain  on  linen  in  rainy  weather,  and 
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washing  and  cleanliness  take  it  out  of  me 
more  than  any  thing  else.  I  have  got  the 
rheumadsm,  too,  in  one  of  my  wing-joints 
by  standing  in  a  draught  under  a  potsherd. 
It  ia  retdly  refreshing  to  come  at  last  to  one's 
own  people ! " 

''You  come,  perhaps,  from  the  dung- 
heap  P  "  asked  the  others. 

'VHigher  up,"  said  the  Dung-beede.  "  I 
come  £om  the  Emperor's  stia>le,  where  I 
was  bom  with  gold  shoes  on  my  feet ;  I  am 
travelling  on  secret  services,  about  which  you 
mustn't  ask  me,  for  I  wont  tell  you." 

And  so  the  Dung-beede  stepped  down  into 
the  fat  slush.  There  sat  three  young  lady 
Dung-beedes,  and  they  dttered,  for  they 
knew  not  what  to  say. 

''They  are  not  engaged,"  said  their 
modier,  and  so  they  tittered  again,  but  it 
was  only  out  of  bashfulness. 

"  I  have  never  seen  fiurer  young  ladies 
than  these,  even  in  the  Emperor's  stable," 
said  the  travelling  Dung-beede. 

"  Don't  deceive  my  daughters !  and  don't 
talk  to  them,  unless  you  really  have  inten- 
tions— ah  I  I  see  you  have,  and  so  I  give 
you  my  blessing." 

"Hurrah I"  shouted  all  the  others,  and 
so  the  Dung-beede  was  betrothed.  First 
betrothed,  then  bridal,  and  then — ^there  was 
not  much  to  look  for. 

The  next  day  went  smoothly  by,  the  day 
after  it  was  dim  work,  but  when  the  third 
day  came,  it  was  dme  to  think  of  getting 
food  for  his  wife  and  perhaps  for  litde  ones. 

"  I  have  let  myself  be  taken  by  surprise," 
said  the  Dung-beede, "  and  so  I  may  just  as 
well  take  them  by  surprise,  too." 

And  so  he  did.  Gone  he  was ;  gone  the 
whole  day,  gone  the  whole  niffht— and  there 
his  wife  sat  a  widow.  The  other  Dung-bee- 
des said  it  was  an  out-and-out  vagabond 
that  they  had  taken  into  their  fami^,  who 
had  gone  and  left  his  wife  a  burden  to  them. 

"  Well ! "  said  her  mother,  "  let  her  so 
back  and  sit  among  the  girls,  sit  as  my  chUd ; 
fie  upon  that  diny  wretch  who  aeserted 
her!^ 

Meantime,  he  was  on  his  travels.  He  had 
sailed  on  a  cabbage  leaf  across  the  drain ; 
towards  morning  two  men  came  who  saw 
the  Dung-beede,  took  him  up,  turned  and 
twisted  him  about,  and  they  were  very 
learned  men,  both  of  them,  especially  the 
younger. 

" '  Allah  sees  the  black  dung-beede  in  the 
black  rock  in  the  black  mountain.'  Stands 
it  not  so  written  in  the  Koran  P  "  he  asked, 
and  translated  the  Dung-beede's  name  into 
Latin,  and  gave  a  history  of  his  genus  and 
species.  The  elder  was  against  taking  him 
home,  for  he  said  they  had  just  as  good  spec- 
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imensi  which  the  IhiDg*beetle  thought  was 
not  politely  said,  and  so  he  flew  away  from 
off  his  hand  and  fluttered  a  good  way,  for 
his  wings  were  (juite  dry.  And  so  he  got  to 
the  hot-house,  into  wmch  he  could  creep 
with  the  greatest  ease,  as  one  of  the  frames 
was  open.  As  soon  as  he  got  inside,  he 
buried  nimself  deep  down  into  tiiefresh  dung. 

<'  This  U  nice  t "  said  the  Dung-beetle.' 

Soon  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  and  dreamt 
that  the  Emperor's  horse  had  fallen  and 
broken  his  neck,  and  that  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Dung-beetle  had  got  his  gold  shoes, 
and  a  promise  of  two  more  beside.  That 
was  pleasant,  and  when  the  Dung-beetle 
awoke,  he  crept  out  and  looked  about  him. 
What  splendor  thQre  was  in  that  hot-house ! 
Tall  fan-palms  spread  out  their  leaves  aloft. 
The  sun  made  them  transparent,  and  under 
them  there  were  teeming  beds  of  green, 
among  which  shone  flowers  r^  as  fire,  yel- 
low as  amber,  and  white  as  new-foUen  snow. 

**  This  is  a  matchless  arra^of  plants ;  how 
nice  it  will  all  taste  when  it  falls  into  rot- 
tenness !  "  said  the  Dung-beetle.  '*  This  is 
a  fine  store-room.  Some  of  the  family  live 
here,  no  doubt,  so  I  will  go  out  and  explore, 
an^d  see  if  I  can  find  any  one  who  is  fit  com- 
pany for  me.  Proud  I  am,  I  know  it ;  that 
IS  just  my  pride,"  and  so  he  went  about 
thinking  of  nis  cbream  about  the  dead  horse 
and  the  gold  shoes  won  at  last. 

Then,  all  at  once,  a  hand  caught  hold  of 
the  Dung-beetle.  He  was  squeezed,  and 
turned,  and  twisted. 

The  gardener's  little  son  and  a  playfellow 
were  in  the  hot-house,  and  had  seen  the 
Dung-beetle,  and  were  going  to  have  some 
fun  with  him.  Boiled  in  a  vine-leaf,  he 
went  down  into  a  warm  trouser-pocket  j  he 
scratched  and  scraped,  but  he  only  got  a 
pinch  from  the  boy's  hand,  who  went  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  the  great  lake  at  the  end  of 
the  garden.  There  the  Dung-beetle  was  put 
into  an  old  split  wooden  shoe,  off  which  the 
ankle  was  broken  \  into  it  a  bit  of  wood  was 
stuck  as  a  mast,  and- to  the  mast  our  Dung- 
beetle  was  tied  by  a  woollen  thread.  Now 
he  was  a  skipper,  and  was  to  sail  on  the  sea. 

It  was  a  very  lar^e  lake ;  as  for  the  Dung- 
beetle,  he  thought  it  was  the  ocean,  and  he 
was  so  scared  that  he  fbll  on  his  back,  and 
scrabbled  with  his  legs  up  in  the  air. 

So  the  wooden  shoe  sailed,  for  there  was 
a  current  in  the  water,  but  when  the  boat 
got  a  little  too  fkr  out,  one  of  the  little  boys 
tucked  up  his  trousers  in  a  trice,  and  waded 
out  and  brought  it  in ;  but  as  it  was  drifted 
out  again  and  again,  the  boys  got  cold,  very 
cold,  and  they  made  haste  home  and  let  the 
wooden  shoe  be  a  wooden  shoe.    Then  it 
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drifted  and  drifted  ever  further  and  further 
from  land,  and  it  was  fearful  work  for  the 
Dung-beetle,  for  he  could  not  fly,  he  was 
fast  bound  to  the  mast. 

Just  then  a  Fly  paid  him  a  visit. 

"  This  is  fine  weather  we  have,"  said  the 
Flv,  *'  I  can  rest  myself  here-^I  can  sun  my- 
self here.  You  must  find  it  very  pleasant 
here." 

*<  You  chatter  according  to  your  lights," 
said  the  Dung-beetle;  "  don't  you  see  dutt 
I  am  tethered  P  " 

<<  Well,"  said  the  Fly,  **  I  am  not  teCh- 
^ed,"  and  so  it  flew  off. 

"  Now  I  know  the  world,"  said  the  Dung- 
beetle.  **  'Tis  a  base  world.  lam  the  only 
honest  thing  in  it.  First  they  refuse  me 
gold  shoes,  next  I  must  lie  in  wet  linen,  thai 
stand  in  a  draught,  and  last  of  all  they  fasten 
a  wife  on  me.  If  I  make  a  bold  step  out  into 
the  world  and  see  how  one  can  live  and  how 
I  ought  to  live,  there  comes  a  man's  whdp 
and  throws  me  into  bonds  on  the  wild  sea. 
And  all  this  while  the  Emperor's  Horse  trots 
about  on  his  gold  shoes.  That  cuts  me  most 
to  the  heart.  But  one  must  not  look  for  sym- 
pathy in  this  world.  My  adventures  in  life 
are  very  interesting,  but  what  good  is  that 
when  no  one  knows  them  P  The  world  does 
not  deserve  to  know  them,  or  else  it  would 
have  given  me  gold  shoes  in  the  Emperor's 
stable,  when  the  charger  was  shod,  and 
stretched  out  his  legs«  Had  I  only  sot  these 
gold  shoes,  I  should  have  'been  an  honor  to 
the  stable,  but  now  it  has  lost  me,  and  the 
world  has  lost  me ;  all  is  over." 

But  all  was  not  over  yet,  for  up  came  a 
boat  with  some  young  girls  in  it. 

**  There  sails  a  wooden  shoe,"  said  one. 

"  There  is  a  little  insect  £s8t  tethered  ia 
it,"  said  another. 

They  were  then  just  alongside  of  the 
wooden  shoe ;  they  picked  it  up,  and  one  of 
the  girls  took  out  a  tiny  pair  of  scissors,  cut 
the  tnread  of  wool  in  two  without  hurting  the 
Dung-beetle,  and  when  they  came  to  Und, 
she  laid  him  down  in  the  grass. 

**  Creep,  creep !  fly,  fly,  if  vou  can,**  sho 
said.    **  Freedom  is  a  lovely  thing ! " 

And  the  Dung-beetle  flew  straight  into  the 
open  window  of  a  great  building,  and  there 
he  sunk  wearily  down  into  the  lonf  ,  soft,  fine 
mane  of  the  Emperor's  Horse  wuch  stood 
there  in  the  stable  which  had  been  the  Dung- 
beetle's  home.  He  caught  fast  hold  of  the 
mane,  and  sat  awhile  humming  to  himself^ 
*'  Here  I  sit  on  the  Emperor's  charger !  Sit 
as  a  knight !  What  do  I  say  P  Ah  I  now  it 
is  all  dear.  It  is  a  good  thought,  and  a  true 
thought.  Why  did  the  horse  get  gold  shoes  f 
That  was  the  very  question  that  Smith  asked 
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mc.  Now  I  see  it  all !  'Twas  for  my  sake 
that  the  Horse  got  his  gold  shoes. 

And  so  the  Dung-beetle  got  into  a  good- 
humor. 

« Nothing  like  travel  for  clearing  the 
brain/'  he  said. 

The  sun  shone  in  upon  him,  shone  very 
brightly. 

**  The  world  is  not  so  bad»  after  all/'  said 
the  Dung-beetle.  "  We  must  only  know  how 
to  take  it." 
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So  the  world  was  lorely ,  for  the  Emperor's 
Horse  only  got  his  gold  shoes  because  the 
Dung-beetle  was  to  be  his  rider. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  will  step  down  to  the 
other  beetles,  and  tell  them  how  much  has 
been  done  for  me.  I  will  tell  them  of  all  the 
pleasant  things  which  befell  me  in  my  foreign 
travels ;  and  1  will  add,  that  now  I  mean  to 
stay  at  home  till  the  Horse  has  worn  out  his 
gold  shoes,"  G.  W.  D. 


Sbcrst  Societies  ih  Ibelaio). — ^The  fol- 
lowing are  some,  and  the  dates  attached  :^- 

Hearts  of  Oak  1763 

Hearts  of  Steel  1773 

Wbiteboys  1776  ? 

Terry-alts  1830 

Peep-o'day  Boys  

Ribbonmen  — 

I  shall  feel  obliged  for  the  dates  of  the  two 

last  named,  as  well  aS  any  addition  to  the  list. 

^^Notes  and  Queries. 


We  have  been  requested  to  publish  tiie  fol- 
lowing correspondence.  Whatever  raa]^  have 
been  our  views  heretofore  upon  the  subject  of 
allegiance,  Uie  altered  condition  of  affairs^-a 
revelation  having  been  acoomplished,  and  Vir- 
ginia, by  her  own  sovereign  act  having  declared 
that  she  is  no  longer  an  integral  part  of  the  late 
United  States,  it  becomes  every  citizen,  native 
and  naturalized,  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
Virginia  alone.  Self-preservation  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  require  that  there  shall  be 
no  division  of  sentiment  amongst  us  now  on  this 
important  subject.  We  subjoin  the  correspond- 
ence. 

**  Nelsos  Co.,Ya.,  Nbab  Auubu's  Cbebk.  P.O. ) 

''April  18, 1861.         ) 

"  J,  R.  Tucker,  AUomey  General  of  the  State. 

"  Dbak  Sib,— There  are  a  laige  number  of 
Irishmen  at  work  in  this  neighM)rhood,  who 
wish  to  know  your  opinion,  as  regards  their  duty 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  when  out  of  the  Union 
— they  baying  taken  their  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Does  the 
secession  of  the  State  absolve  them  from  their 
oath  ?  An  early  reply  will  moch  oblige  your 
obedient  servant,  B.  C.  Mbooimsok." 


"April  22, 1861. 

"  The  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  duly  binding  so  long  as  a  man 
is  a  citizen  of  a  State  of  the  Union.  When  she 
secedes,  he  is  no  longer  bound.  He  is  a  citizen 
of  Virginia,  which  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  allegianoe  is  due  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

"  This  is  my  wcU-settled  opinion,  and  I  act 
upon  it.  For  1  am  sworn  as  an  officer  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.   But 


when  Virginia  secedes  I  feel  I  am  entirelv  ab- 
solved from  my  oath,  and  am  bonnd  only  to 
support  Virginia.    ^  J.  B.  Tucksb." 

— Lynchburg  Virginian. 


The  Fleub-de-I/TB  fokbiddbk  in  Fbaitce. 
— The  following  has  appeared  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  during  the  past  month.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  Please  preserve  it  in  "  N.  and 
Q.,"  as  an  item,  valuable  alike  to  the  historian 
of  art,  and  the  chronicler  of  human  error : — 

"  By  a  decision  of  the  Paris  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, jewellers  and  all  manufacturers  of  fancy 
articles  are  fully  informed  that  it  is  unlawful  in 
France,  in  virtue  of  a  Napoleonic  decree,  in 
1852,  against  factious  or  treasonable  emblems, 
banners,  etc.,  to  introduce  ih^fleur^eAys  on  any 
jewel,  bracelet,  cabinet-work,  tapestrv,  or  up- 
holstery, and,  accordingly,  the  tribunal  at  Riom, 
which«  on  the  28th  November  last  vear,  gave  a 
more  lenient  interpretation  to  the  law  was 
wrong,  and  is  rebuked." — Notes  and  Queries. 


Oaths. — ^In  the  papers  of  the  19th  ult,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  a  lady  appearing  before  one  of 
the  magistrates,  and  when  requested  to  take  the 
oath  refusing  to  do  so  unless  it  was  administered 
to  her  as  a  Presbyterian ;  and  of  a  gentleman 
waiting  upon  the  magistrate,  and  saying  he 
would  find  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Is  there 
such  an  act  or  such  a  form,  or  is  the  oath  which 
is  administered  in  Scotland  to  a  Covenanter  the 
oath  aUnded  to  f  Where  is  the  form  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  under  what  Act  of  Parliament  is  it  ad- 
ministered ?  Where  is  an  account  of  the  oaths 
as  at  present  allowed  to  be  administered  to  be 
fonnd  1  S.  0. 

[It  is  not  by  Statute  that  a  Presbyterian  can 
swear  in  his  own  form  of  oath.  But  there  have 
been  decisions  to  the  effect  that  any  person  ob- 
jecting to  a  mere  form  of  oath,  and  declaring 
himself  to  be  bonnd  by  a  particular  form,  may 
be  received  as  a  wimess,  and  the  penalty  of  per- 
jury would  follow  on  an  oath  so  taken.-*-Man- 
ning  V.  Clement.  For  Forms  of  Oaths  formerly 
administered,  see  The  Book  of  Oaths,  and  the 
Several  Forms  thereof,  both  Ancient  and  Modem, 
8vq.  1689.  We  are  not  aware  where  the  oaths 
at  present  in  force  will  be  found  recorded.]— 
Nates  and  Queries. 
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•*  CRY  HAVOC,  AND  LET  LOOSE  THE  DOGS 

OF  WAB!'» 

Thet  are  straining  in  the  slips — 

Yoa  may  feel  their  sulph'rons  breath. 
As  it  steams  from  throats  and  lips 

That  parch  and  pant  for  death. 
Tou  maj  hear  their  maffled  bay, 

As  against  the  leash  they  hang, 
And  churn  and  toss  away,  ^ 

The  foam  about  the  fang, 
They  need  no  voice  to  tarre  * 
Them  on,  these  dogs  of  war  1 

Again  —  again  —  again  —  1  ^ 

'        Is  it  a  single  sound. 
By  echo's  doubling  strain. 

Repeated  all  around  ? 
Has  East  as  well  as  West, 

Has  North  as  well  as  South, 
Its  own  erected  crest. 

Hoarse  throat  and  fang^d  month  1 
I  see  them,  near  and  far, 
Those  threatening  dogs  of  war  ! 

Where  Po  runs,  brimming  over 

His  green  and  grassy  mound. 
Fierce  Dursting  from,  his  cover. 

See  Italy's  young  hound  — 
Spite  of  tethers  that  impede. 

And  hands  that  would  restrain. 
He  has  proved  his  fighting  breed, 

And  would  prove  his  breed  again. 
And  who  has  strength  to  bar 
Italy's  dogs  of  war  ? 

In  front,  pent,  fierce  and  foul. 

Behind  their  walls  of  stone. 
The  Austrian  ban-dogs  growl. 

Late  baffled  of  their  bone. 
Licking  their  yet  green  wounds. 

Nursing  old  grudges  warm. 
The  gaunt  and  grisly  hounds. 

Hot  for  the  quarry,  swarm  — 
And  hungry  dogs  they  are, 
Those  Austrian  dogs  of  war  I 

But  ware  your  rearward  foes, 

Where  on  the  Theiss'  plam 
In  spite  of  recent  blows. 

And  unforgotten  pain. 
The  Magyar  dogs  are  trooping, 

Defying  slip  and  scourge : 
Teeth  set  and  stems  nndrooping, 

Festhward  like  waves  they  suige. 
Nor  least  fierce  the  Magyar 
'Mong  Europe's  dogs  of  war. 

Neath  Savoy's  snowy  Alp, 

On  the  pleasant  banks  of  Rhone, 
Harkl  the  French  dogs  they  yelp  1 

Well  Europe  knows  the  tone  I 
Friends  for  the  moment's  friend, 

Foes  for  the  moment's  foe  — 
So  there's  battle  at  its  end. 

What  odds  the  road  they  go  % 
With  a  ribbon  and  a  star 
Yon  lead  French  dogs  of  war. 

*  Tarr€t  to  set  on  dogs.— SBAK8PB.4Ba. 


And  see  the  sick  man  lying 

Almost  in  moral  swound  ; 
The  bed  where  he  is  dying 

With  his  own  pack  girt  rotmd  — 
The  Pariah  dogs  of  Bosnia, 

The  Rouman  wolf-dogs  grim, 
Mouth  their  master  ere  he's  dead, 

And  claim,  each  hound,  his  limb. 
Carrion  to  rend  and  mar 
Befits  such  dogs  of  war. 

And  the  Danish  dogs  are  baring 

Their  tushes  sharp  though  small, 
While  the  German  mastiflrs  swearing 

To  eat  them,  bones  and  all : 
E'en  the  ill-used  Polish  turnspit 

That  so  long  the  buffets  bore 
Of  the  giant  Russian  bear-hound. 

Has  shown  its  teeth  once  more  — 
As  if  Sirius  his  star 
Had  fired  all  dogs  of  war ! 

Rin|^  in  with  gathering  growls. 

Fierce  fangs  on  every  hand, 
'Mid  defiant  snarls  and  scowls. 

See  Britain's  bull-dog  stand. 
Not  couchant,  as  the  wont 

Is  of  the  placid  brute ; 
But  legs  set  firm  in  front. 

With  muzzle  drenched  and  mute. 
Ware  all  —  who  tempt  too  far 
That  peaceful  dog  of  war  I  — Puneh. 


SHADE. 

To-NiOHT,  untasted  be  the  cup. 

My  lips  refuse  the  wooing  wine, 
Whose  restless  spirits  bubble  up. 

Like  laughter  of  its  native  Rhine. 
I  would  not  have  young  Bacchus  tread. 

With  jocund  feet  and  noisy  glee. 
Where  pensive  memory  rests  her  bead, 

Nor  wake  her  from  the  reverie. 
That  roams  the  past  with  murmuring  low. 
And  twines  sere  fiorets  round  her  brow. 

Sing  me  no  lightly-worded  song. 

But  tell  me  how,  heart-sick  and  lone. 
Some  love-lorn  maiden  tarried  long 

In  some  old  castle,  lichen-grown. 
To  hear  the  massy  drawbridge  clank. 

And  mailed  retainers  outward  roU, 
Until  her  heart's  forebodings  sank 

Like  rust  into  her  weary  soul— 
While  he,  the  theme  of  knightly  story, 
Lay  couched  in  the  ghostly  arms  of  glory. 

Or.  better,  wake  a  sterner  note. 

How,  on  his  own  resources  cast. 
Some  mental  gladiator  smote 

With  earnest  hand,  and  won  at  last 
A  victory  from  the  world.    I  would 

Not  feed  my  thoughts  with  trifling  wiles, 
For  grief  demands  more  solid  food 

Than  airy  pleasure's  simpering  smiles. 
To  force  the  palsied  heart  tnrough  pain 
And  fill  its  veins  with  life  again. 

--Oneea  W«k 
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From  Tbe  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Travels  and  IHtcoveries  in  North  and 
Central  Africa  in  the  years  184&-d6. 
By  Henry  Barth,  Ph.l5.,  D.C.L.,  etc. 
London,  1657. 

2.  Travels,  Besearches,  and  Missionary  La- 
bors during  an  Eighteen  Year^  Resi- 
dence in  Eastern  Africa.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Lewis  Krapf.    London,  1860. 

3.  The  Lake  RMions  of  Central  Africa, 
By  Ricliard  F.  Burton,  H.  M.  L  Army. 
London,  1860. 

4.  Narr<xtioe  of  an  Exploring  Voyhge  up 
the  Rivers  Kioora  and  Binue  {commontv 
known  as  the  Niger  or  Tsadda)  in  1854. 
By  William  Balfoiir  Baikie,  M.D.,  R.N., 
FJLS.,  in  command  of  the  Expedition. 
London,  1856. 

5.  Narrative  of  the  Niper,  Tsadda^  and 
Binue  Es^oraiion,  including  a  Beport 
on  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  Trade 
in  those  Bivers.  By  T.  J.  Hutchinson, 
Esq.,  H.  B.  M.,  Consul  for  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.    London,  1855. 

6.  Sketches  of  the  African  Kingdoms  and 
Peoples.  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.    ]U>ndon,  1860. 

7.  The  Negro  Land  of  the  Arabs  Exam- 
ined and  ExplainecL  By  William  Des- 
borough  Cooley.    London,  1841. 

8.  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open.  By  W.  D. 
Cooley.    London,  1852. 

9.  Journal  of  the  Boval  Oeognsphical  So- 
eieiy,  toL  zxz.    London,  1861. 

10.  Missionary  Travds  in  South-Eastem 
Africa.  By  the  Rev.  David  Living- 
stone, LL.D.    London,  1859. 

IL  Egyptf  the  Soudan  and  Central  Africa, 
wth  Explorations  from  Khartoum  on 
the  White  NiU  to  the  Begions  of  the 
Equator.  BTJohnPetherick,F.R.G.S., 
H.  B.  M.  Consul  for  the  Soudan.  Ed- 
inburgh and  London,  1861. 

12.  ExpUralion  and  Adventure  in  Equato- 
rial Africa.  By  M.  Du  Chaillu.  Lon- 
don, 1861. 

Africa  may,  in  one  tense,  be  defined  as  a 
continent  of  the  future.  At  least  seven- 
eighths  of  the  enormous  area  of  one  of  the 
largest  divisions  of  the  globe  have  yet  to 
acquire  even  the  rudiments  of  true  civilisa- 
tion. Although  forming  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  Africa  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  the  nations  of  modem 
Europe  since  the  discovery  of  America. 
They  directed  their  attention  and  their  en- 
terprise almost  exclusively  towards  the  new 
r^ons  which  were  so  unexpectedly  rerealed. 
The  tide  of  colonisation  long  flowed  in 
an  uninterrupted  stream  to  the  Weet»  where  | 


the  hope  of  easy  conquests  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  boundless  wealth  attracted  the  most 
ambitious  and  energetic  spirits  of  the  age. 
If  Columbus  could  have  foreseen  the  effect 
which  his  great  discoveries  would  have  upon 
a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  the  piety 
and  humanity  of  the  great  navigator  would 
certainly  have  recoiled  from  the  spectacle. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  one  of  the 
continents  of  the  Old  World  should  owe  by 
fiir  the  greater  portion  of  its  sufferings  to 
the  discovery  of  the  New.  The  conquerors 
and  colonists  of  America,  having  used  up  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  population  in 
compulsory  toil,  turned  to  the  opposite  con- 
tinent for  the  supply  of  their  industrial 
wants.  The  robust  natives  of  Africa  were 
found  to  be  specially  fltted  for  labor  in  hot 
countries,  and  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the 
coast  were  soon  instructed  in  the  art  of  re- 
plenishing their  treasuries  by  the  sale  of 
their  subjects,  who  were  exported  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  the  remote  and  un- 
known regions  of  the  West  Thus  one- 
quarter  of  the  earth  has  been  left  a  prey  to 
rapacity  and  violence  disgraceftd  to  human- 
ity. 

It  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  any  general  interest  was  felt  in 
the  condition  of  Africa.  No  one  supposed 
that  it  was  endowed  with  resources  little  if 
at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  conti- 
nents, or  that  there  existed  within  the  inter- 
tropical sone  a  very  dense  population,  with 
capacities  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
theory  that  dooms  them  to  a  state  of  per- 
petual barbarism,  or  of  essential  inferiority 
to  the  rest  of  the  great  fiunily  of  man.  Shut 
out  from  almost  all  the  influences  of  ancient 
civilisation,  its  people  have  multiplied  from 
age  to  age  in  a  land  which  brings  forth  in 
prodigious  abundance  almost  every  thing 
that  uncivilized  man  can  desire.  The  clay 
hut,  the  slight  raiment,  coarse  but  ample 
food,  rude  music  and  the  festive  dance  have, 
generation  after  generation,  supplied  their 
simple  wants  and  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  enjoyment. 

The  only  civilisation  which  has  penetrated 
to  any  extent  the  interior  of  the  African 
continent,  and  left  its  stamp  upon  the  indig- 
enous races,  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs. 
They  are  the  only  people  who  now  possess, 
amidst  the  politiod  and  moral  wilderness  of 
intertropical  Africa,  any  tolerable  form  of 
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civil  polity  or  bond  of  social  organization,  i 
The  origin  of  the  intercourae  between  Ara- 
bia and  Africa  is  lost  in  its  remoteness,  but 
a  commerce  between  the  two  countries  was 
carried  on  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  con- 
quest of  Africa  by  the  Arabs  was  first 
attempted  by  the  Caliph  Othman,  in  the 
year  647  of  the  Christian  era.  At  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  Moslems,  he  advanced  from 
Egypt  into  the  imknown  regioQS  of  the 
West;  and  a  few  years  subsequently  the 
Sultan  Akbar  marched  from  Damascus,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  picked  troops,  and 
taking  into  his  pay  many  thousand  native 
Africans,  just  as  England  organised  and 
armed  the  natives  of  India  for  its  conquests 
in  that  country,  swept  every  obstacle  before 
him  until  his  course  was  arrested  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.*  The  Arabs  speedily  ad- 
vanced by  the  aid  of  the  camel  across  the 
sandy  desert  towards  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  along  the  two  coasts,  as  far  as  the 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia  on  the  west,  and 
Sofala  on  the  east.  From  the  latter  place 
they  not  only  explored  the  interior  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ancient  discovery,  but 
planted  colonies  at  Mombas,  Melinda,  and 
Mozambique.  They  have  since  spread  over 
almost  every  known  part  of  Africa  north  of 
the  equator,  from  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea 
to  the  Atlantic,  mingled  their  blood  with 
negro  racesi  engrafted  Mohammedan  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  on  the  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  native  tribes,  and  introduced 
an  Oriental  splendor  which  gives  to  their 
governments  at  least  the  outward  aspect  of 
civilization. 

To  what  extent  the  letters  of  Asia  have 
penetrated  into  Africa  it  would  be  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion,  but  that  the  Arab  colo- 
nists brought  with  them  from  time  to  time 
many  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  A  recent 
traveller  in  the  interior  found  in  many  of 
the  Arab  chiefs  a  considerable  amount  of 
literary  cultivation,  and  an  intellectual  ac- 
tivity which  invited  discussion  on  some  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  human  in- 
quiry. The  disposition  of  the  Arab  chiefs 
towards  England  is  generally  most  tatis&o- 
tory.  They  are  proud  of  being  the  objects 
of  occasional  diplomatic  visits,  and  reeeive 
the  compliments  and  presents  with  which 
the  envoys  are  charged  widi  undisguised 
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satisfaction.    The  sultan  of  Sakota  in  1823 
sent  a  body  of  horse,  preceded  hy  dnims 
and  trumpets,  to  escort  Captain  Clappeirton 
into  his  capital.    Dr.  Barth  owed  his  life  to 
the  protection  of  a  noble  sheikh,  who  xialLed 
every  thing  dear  to  him  to  protect  his  ^[uest 
from  the  hostile  designs  of  a  fanatical  partj 
in  Timbuctoo ;  and  the  sultan  of  Ziuudbar 
has  cordially  assisted  every  exploring^  expe- 
dition which  has  started  for  the  interior  from 
the  eastern  coast. 

When  the  Portaguese  commenced  their 
colonization  of  Mozambique  they  found  the 
Arabs  in  possession  of  almost  iJie  whole  of 
the  coast.    They  disposessed  them  of  their 
settlements,  converted    the  mosques  into 
churches,  broke  up  their  trading  establish- 
ments, and  entered  upon  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation.   Many  Arab  chiefs  fled  into  the  in- 
terior, beyond  the  reach  of  their  oppressors, 
and  easily  induced  multitudes  of  the  indolent 
and  voluptuous  natives  to  embrace  the  fai^ 
of  the  Prophet.    The  Mohammedan  Arabs 
settled  in  Eastern  Africa  chiefly  in  the  char- 
acter of  traders,  and  the  wealth  of  the  pros- 
perous merchants  was  lavishly  displayed. 
The  city  of  Melinda  was  long  the  pride  of 
Eastern  Africa :  its  gardens  were  celebrated 
for   their    delicious  fruits,  fountains,  and 
groves,  and  its  inhabitants  arrayed  them- 
selves in  silk  and  purple. 

The  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  has 
given  to  portions  of  Africa  a  certain  unity, 
and  imparted  a  degree  of  civilization.  Some' 
of  their  political  institutions  have  been  found 
not  ill  adapted  to  barbarous  races,  and  their 
governments  may  be  favorably  contrasted 
with  the  neg^o  monarchies  which  have  been 
erected  on  the  western  coasts,  in  regions  to 
which  Arab  influence  has  not  extended. 
Egypt,  a)id  probably  the  coast  of  Africa 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  better 
known  to  the  Eastern  nations  of  antiquity 
than  any  portion  of  Europe.  The  Cartha- 
ginians were,  doubUeas*  well  acquainted  with 
the  countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert,  for 
the  elephant,  which  was  in  extensite  use, 
must  have  been  brought  from  the  r^^ioas  of 
Central  Africa,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have 
ever  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlas  region. 
Whan  the  Bomans  became  masters  of  North- 
ern Africa,  they  formed  settlements  to  the 
south ;  and  many  beautiful  monuments  in 
the  interiGr  of  I^poli,  of  different  periodi 
of  ar^  prove  that  the  dominion  of  Borne  in 
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that  district  of  Africa  could  not  have  been 
either  of  very  limited  extent  or  of  short  da- 
ration.  The  Romans  are  belieyed  to  haye 
established  their  dominion  aa  far  south  as 
Qarana  or  Jerna;  but  there  is  in  Pliny 
a  distinct  acooimt  of  Suetonius  Paulinus 
(A.D.  41)  crossing  the  great  mountains  of 
the  Atlas,  and  even  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance beyond  them ;  and  Ptolemy  states  that 
a  Roman  officer,  who  started  from  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Tripoli,  went  a  four  months' 
journey  in  a  southeiti  direction.  This  route 
probably  brought  him  into  the  latitude  of 
Timbuctoo  and  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Tchad.  No  detailed  record,  howerer, 
eadsts  of  any  important  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  during  the  period  of  Ro- 
man dominion. 

More  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last 
sixty  years  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
geography  and  social  condition  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  than  during  the  whole  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy, 
llie  modem  era  of  exploration  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  when  Park  undertook 
his  remarkable  expedition.  The  celebrated 
travels  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  excited 
a  European  interest.  They  added  largely 
to  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  made 
us  acquainted  with  many  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  state  of  society  in  Africa. 
In  1823  Clapperton  reached  Lake  Tchad,  and 
the  surrounding  countries  were  explored  as 
frtr  as  Sakatu  on  the  west,  and  Mandara  on 
the  south.  Major  Laing  reached  Timbuctoo, 
but  was  murdered  in  the  desert  on  his  re- 
turn* Lander  descended  the  Niger  from 
Yaouri  to  its  mouth,  and  the  result  of  that 
important  event  was  the  great  Niger  expe- 
dition of  1841,  which  terminated  in  a  dis- 
astrous loss  of  Ufe,  and  discouraged  for  a 
time  any  fiirther  exploration  in  that  diree- 
tion.  The  eastern  and  southern  districts  of 
Africa  have  been  visited  by  numerous  trav- 
ellers. Many  modem  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  the  sonroee  of  the  Nile,  by 
expeditions  originated  or  sanctioned  by  the 
pasha  of  Egypt.  The  territory  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Abyssinia  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian mission  which  has  enlarged  our  knowl* 
edge  of  a  very  interesting  country;  but  all 
that  had  been  previously  attempted  or  ao- 
eomplished  on  behalf  of  sdentifie  geography 
and  African  civilisation  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  great  disoov- 


eries  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  penetration 
of  Dr.  Barth  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent {  the  discovery,  and  successful  naviga- 
tion, of  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  the 
travels  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  South-eastern 
Africa ;  the  ascertained  existence  of  great 
inland  seas  at,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the 
equator;  the  steps  which  are  being  made 
towards  a  solution  of  the  great  geographical 
problem  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
recent  remarkable  discoveries  of  M.  Du 
Chaillu  in  the  west,  indicate  that  Africa  has 
at  length  obtained  the  serious  attention  of 
Europe. 

The  physical  conformation  of  the  African 
continent  is  in  many  respects  remarkable. 
In  one  of  his  annual  Presidential  Addresses 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchison  predicted  that  Uie  interior 
of  Africa  would  in  all  probability  be  found 
to  be  a  watery  plateau  of  less  elevation  than 
the  flanking  hill  ranges.  He  suggested  that 
violent  igneous  action,  extending  along  both 
sides  of  the  continent,  tilted  up  the  lateral 
rocks,  and  that  the  energy  and  extended 
range  of  volcanic  disturbance  at  remote  pe- 
riods have  imparted  to  Africa  its  present 
very  simple  littoral  configuration.  Address- 
ing Major  Burton  previously  to  his  journey 
of  exploration.  Sir  R.  Murchison  detailed 
his  special  reasons  for  believing  the  centre 
of  Africa  to  be  a  vast  region  of  lakes  of 
some,  but  not  considerable,  elevation  above 
the  sea.  The  theory  was  based  on  a  dis- 
covery, then  recentiy  made,  in  the  Cape  Col- 
ony, of  fossil  remains  in  a  lacustrine  deposit 
of  the  secondary  age,  and  the  well-known 
existence  on  the  coast  of  lofty  mountains  of 
the  primary  period  circling  round  the  younger 
deposits.  Sir.  R.  Murchison  therefore  in- 
ferred that  a  network  of  lakes  would  be 
found  prolonged  northwards  from  Lake 
Ngami  towards  the  interior.  But,  carrying 
his  induction  still  farther,  he  intimated  that 
he  saw  no  possibility  of  explaining  how  the 
great  rivers  could  escape  from  the  central 
plateau-lands  and  enter  the  ocean,  except 
through  deep  gorges  formed  at  some  ancient 
period  of  elevation  when  the  lateral  chains 
were  subjected  to  transverse  fractures.  This 
hypothesis,  which  was  suggested  in  the  Pres- 
idential Address  for  1852,  became  known  to 
Dr.  Livingstone  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
exploring  those  very  "transverse  gorges'* 
by  wlttoh  the  river  Zambesi  escapes  to  the 
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east  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  present  century  has  thus  wit- 
nessed two  great  triumphs  of  scientific  in- 
duction by  the  same  eminent  philosopher : 
the  prediction  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia  by  rigid  h  priori  reasoning,  and 
an  anticipation  of  the  great  lake  discoveries 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  application 
of  geological  science. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  most  important 
of  tbe  recent  expeditions  which  have  been 
undertaken  for  the  exploration  of  Africa,  to 
describe  briefly  the  districts  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  penetrating,  and  to  enumerate 
the  geographical,  social,  and  political  results 
of  modem  enterprise  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

The  expedition  of  Mr.  Bichardson,  with 
whom  were  associated  Dr.  Barth  and  Mr. 
Overweg,  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with  the 
chiefs  of  Northern  Africa,  inhabiting  the 
country  extending  from  the  frontier  of  Tri- 
poli to  Lake  Tchad.  These  gentlemen  left 
Tripoli  in  March,  1850,  but,  his  two  coadju- 
tors having  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  climate, 
the  duties  of  the  mission  ultimately  devolved 
on  Dr.  Barth,  and  he  prosecuted  his  travels 
alone.  Taking  his  departure  from  Tripoli,  he 
traversed  a  country  dotted  for  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  with  many  splen- 
did Roman  remains,  and  passing  through  tbe 
country  of  the  Taw^ek,  or  organized  plun- 
derers of  the  desert,  he  extended  his  travels 
to  the  very  borders  of  the  Central  African 
nations,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
south  of  any  point  previously  reached  by  a 
European  explorer.  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton  reached  the  city  of  Kuka,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bomu,  and  discovered  Lake 
Tchad — an  event  which  created  at  the  time 
a  great  sensation  in  England,  but  the  im- 
portance of  which  has  been  much  diminished 
by  the  discovery  of  the  large  inland  seas  ly- 
ing to  the  south  and  east  of  Clapperton's  ex- 
plorations. Dr.  Barth  proceeded  to  Yola, 
in  the  Ad&mawa  country,  situate  in  about 
B^  N.  lat.  He  describes  the  district  as  the 
finest  he  had  seen  in  Central  Africa,  abound- 
ing in  rich  pastures,  in  valleys  of  very  fer- 
tile land,  and  in  mountains  clothed  to  their 
summits  with  noble  trees.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  have  extended  his  researches  as  far 
as  the  equator,  but  the  difficulties  proved  in- 
surmountable, and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
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to  Kuka,  the  seat  of  a  comparatiyely  stable 
government    The  towns  and  cities  of  tliis 
portion  of  Africa  are  walled  and  respectably 
built ;  the  markets  are  numerously  attended, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.     Be 
found  commerce  radiating  in  every  direction 
from  Kano,  the  great  emporium  of  Centr&l 
Africa,  and  spreading  the  manufiustures  and 
the  productions  of  an  industrious  region 
over  the  whole  of  Western  Africa.     The 
fixed  population  of  this  city  he  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand ;  but  on  the  occasions  of  the 
great  fiiirs,  at  sixty  thousand ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  this  capital  will  at  some  fritaTe 
day  be  one  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  Europe.    At  present 
very  little  English  merchandise  finds  its  way 
to  the  great  emporium  of  Negroland,  British 
calico  and  muslin  being  almost  the  only  ar- 
ticles displayed  in  the  bazaars.    The  state 
of  the  contiguous  countries  is  described  as 
wretched  in  the  extreme— all  the  petty  gov- 
ernors and  sultans  habitually  making  pred- 
atory excursions  for  slaves,  and  even  seUing 
their  own  subjects  for  the  liquidation  of  their 
debts. 

The  remarkable  lake,  the  Tchad,  Dr.  Barth 
describes  as  an  immense  lagoon,  enlarpng 
or  contracting  its  dimensions  according  to 
the  amount  of  rain  or  evaporation :  it  was  at 
the  season  of  his  visit  only  sixty  miles  in  ex- 
tent from  east  to  west,  although  Clapperton 
has  estimated  it  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.    Its  average  depth  was  found  to  be 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.    An  eminent  geog- 
rapher has  stated  his  opinion  that  the  Af- 
rican lakes  are,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
merely  the  expansion  of  large  rivers  running 
through  a  level  country  during  the  period  of 
the  tropical  rains.*    This  is  doubtless  the 
case  with  the  Tchad.    It  was  navigated  by 
Overweg  in  a  boat  brought  over  the  desert 
in  pieces  on  the  backs  of  camels.    He  passed 
seven  weeks  on  its  waters,  displaying  the 
British  flag  to  the  people  on  its  banks,  and 
startling  the  hippopotami  from  their  haunts 
among  the  gigantic  reeds.    The  population 
of  the  numerous  islands  he  found  considera- 
ble and  comparatively  prosperous  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  inaccessible  to  tbe 

slave-hunters,  who  are  the  curse  of  Central 
Africa. 

Denham  did  not  proceed  beyond  Logon  in 

*  Mr.  Macqueen.    Journal  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  voL  xx.,  p.  119. 
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the  Bornu  country ;  Dr.  Barth  entered  the 
Hagirmi  kingdom  to  the  east,  and  reached 
its  capital,  intending  to  extend  hie  travels  in 
that  direction  and  to  penetrate  to  the  region 
of  the  Nile.    This  having  proved  impraotica- 
ble,  he  turned  his  steps  to  the  eouth-west, 
and  made  what  he  considers  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  discovery  of  the  age; 
namely,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  IHger, 
eight  hundred  yards  wide  and  eleven  feet 
de^,  at  Tepi.    The  stream  which  Dr.  Barth 
reached  is  the  Benuw^,  by  which,  if  an  un- 
interrupted navigation  should  be  established 
between  it  and  the  lower  Niger,  a  route  will 
be  opened  by  water  into  the  very  centre  of 
A^ca.    At  the  spot  where  Dr.  Barth  dis- 
covered the  Benuw6,  another  considerable 
river,  the  Faro,  enters  it  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent.   The  whole  of  the  district  traversed  by 
J[)r.  Barth  in  this  direction  he  found  to  be  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  producing  cotton,  in- 
digo, and  sugar,  and  supplying  ivory,  rhi- 
noceros' horns,  wax,  and  hides,  in  the  great- 
est abundance.    It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
in  all  the  countries  visited  by  Dr.  Barth  the 
desire  for  increased  communication  with  £u- 
-Tope  was  strongly  and  unanimously  expressed. 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Cooley  in  his 
learned  work,  "  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open," 
that  the  popular  belief  of  the  great  river  of 
N^groland,  the  Niger,  uniting  with  the  Nile 
is  of  Tcry  ancient  date,  and  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  Herodotus.    It  is  stated 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  by  all  the 
Arab  geographers,  and  they  generally  like- 
wise asserted  the  connection  of  the  Quorra 
or  Niger  with  Lake  Tchad.    The  geogr^h- 
ical  knowledge  of  Central  Africa,  even  of 
those  living  on  its  confines,  must  have  been 
very  limited,  since  this  delusion  was  only 
dispelled  by  the  researches  of  a  European 
traveller.    The  Tchad  has  no  outlet;  and 
the  Quorra  or  Niger  undoubtedly  rises  in  a 
mountainous  region,  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tance from  the  part  of  the  river's  course  die- 
covered  by  Dr.  Barth  j  and  it  is  fed  by  the 
same  tropical  rains,  and  sulyect  to  the  same 
inundations,  as  many  of  the  other  rivers  of 
Africa.    The  expectations  of  Dr.  Barth  have 
been  completely  realised  by  the  voyage  of 
the  '« Pleiad,"  undertaken  by  the  direction 
of  dw  British  Government.    The  Tshadda 
and  Benuw^  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
the  eastern  branches  of  the  great  Niger, 
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which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
through  numerous  mouths.  The  Nun  chan- 
nel being  the  most  central,  has  been  proved, 
by  recent  exploration,  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  communication  with  the  interior.  To 
the  town  of  Dc^ti,  on  the  Benuw^,  the  dis- 
tance is  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  geo- 
graphical miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the  river 
up  to  that  place  has  been  found  to  offer  no 
impediments  to  navigation.  Want  of  fuel 
alone  prevented  the  steamer  from  proceed- 
ing beyond ;  but  with  the  rising  waters,  or 
a  full  flood,  the  river  is  believed  to  be  nav- 
igable for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  to 
a  much  higher  point. 

The  Niger  has  acquired  a  bad  notoriety 
in  consequence  of  the  lamentable  loss  of 
life  resulting  from  several  attempts  to  as- 
cend it.  The  rank  vegetation  which  clothes 
its  baiAs,  and  the  periodical  subsidence  of 
its  waters,  were  found  to  generate  miasma 
fatal  to  the  European  constitution.  The 
mortality  among  the  aettlers  on  the  model 
experimental  farm  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  has 
not  unnaturally  suspended  the  prosecution 
of  similar  enterprises.  The  successflil  re- 
sult of  the  voyage  of  the  "  Pleiad,"  and  the 
almost  total  immunity  from  fever  enjoyed 
by  her  crew  in  ceasequenoe  of  some  very 
simple  hygienic  [wecautione,  have  however 
been  the  means  of  again  directing  attention 
to  this  important  region  of  Africa,  from 
which  the  interior  can  be  so  easily  reached. 
The  river,  it  has  been  ascertained,  if  en- 
tered with  the  rising  waters,  is  compara- 
tively healthy.  There  are  in  the  basin  of 
the  Niger  immense  tracts  of  rich  and  virgin 
soil  and  numberiess  localities  well  adapted 
for  the  flMmation  of  model  cotton  farms. 
Two  facts  strongly  impressed  diemselves  on 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  mind  during  his  residence 
in  'Western  Africa :  one,  that  the  negro  race 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  immense  industrial  resources  of  their 
country}  the  other,  an  apparent  readiness 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  together  with  an 
aptitude  fbr  imitation  and  a  desire  for  in- 
structien  that  are  most  h<^>eiul  indications 
of  fbtnre  progress.  These  favorable  fisa- 
turee  were  most  conspicuous  all  along  th^ 
banks  of  the  Niger,  the  Tshadda,  and  the 
Benuw^,— a  country  that  seemed  to  him 
i^esh,  aa  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  God, 
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and  only  waiting  the  energies  of  man  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  numerous  products 
of  its  prolific  soil. 

There  is  an  atmospheric  phenomenon 
common  to  all  the  rivers  of  this  coast  that 
must  exercise  a  very  salutary  influence. 
The  trade-winds  blow  up  the  streams,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Niger 
while  it  is  in  flood.  "  For  ten  months  in 
the  year,"  says  Mr.  Macqueen,  "  but  partic- 
ularly from  May  till  Noyember,  the  preyail- 
ing  wind  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra 
is  from  the  south-west,  thus  blowing  right 
up  all  the  outlets  of  the  Niger."  *  This  was 
fiiUy  confirmed  during  the  passage  of  the 
*' Pleiad."  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  river, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  a  "glorious  breeze 
prevailed,  and  made  the  atmosphere  cool 
and  agreeable,  and  the  vessel  often  had  a 
breeze  that  would  have  been  more  than  suf- 
ficient, had  she  possessed  her  canvas,  to 
stem  the  current;  and  so  strong  was  it 
when  she  was  drifting  down  the  stream  that 
it  offered  quite  an  obstacle  to  her  progress, 
and  made  her  rock  as  though  she  were  on 
the  ocean.''  The  northern  branch  of  the 
Niger,  flowing  from  Timbuctoo,  has  been 
successfully  navigated  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  above  Rabba,  or  rather  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  where  the 
river  is  broken  into  rocky  and  intricate  chan- 
nels. A  few  miles  beyond  Rabba  is  a  water- 
fiftll,  which  presents  an  impassable  barrier 
even  to  canoes  at  any  season.  Captain 
Bancroft,  in  1845,  successfully  navigated 
one  of  the  channels;  but  in  1857  the 
'*  Pleiad,"  in  attempting  the  same  passage, 
was  lost  on  the  rocks.  Two  important  con- 
sequences may  be  said  to  have  followed  from 
the  Niger  expeditions,  calamitous  as  some 
of  them  have  been  justly  regarded:  they 
have  impressed  both  upon  the  population 
and  rulers  residing  on  the  banks  of  this 
great  river  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  com- 
mercial character  of  England,  but  of  her 
thorough  detestation  of  slavery  in  all  its 
forms,  and  of  her  resolution  to  use  every  ef- 
fort in  her  power  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  natimd  outlet  for  the  commerce  of 
Kano,  and  the  immense  district  of  which  it 
is  the  emporium,  is  this  eastern  branch  of 
the  Niger,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  at  no 
distant  day,  be  opened  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  course.    In  the  mean  time  we  are  as- 
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sured  by  Dr.  Berth  that  the  only  commer- 
cial use  which  has  been  made  of  his  impor- 
tant discovery  is  by  American  slaTe-dealers, 
who  have  opened  a  trade  in  those  re^ons. 

That  Dr.  Barth's  mission  to  Central  A&ica 
has  produced  an  excellent  effect  we  have  the 
assurance  of  a  later  explorer.    In  a  recent 
expedition  into  the  Niger  country  Mr.  May 
found  the  population  animated  with  the  best 
feeling  towards  England,  and  when  endeav- 
oring  to  impress  the  natives  with  a  senae  d 
the  efforts  which  the  British  Oovenunent 
were  making  to  open  a  trade  with   theii 
country,  his  remarks  were  always  receiTod 
with  approbation,  and  a  firm  belief  vras  ex- 
pressed that  the  "  white  man  had  only  to 
will  it  to  do  it"  ♦ 

In  reference  to  this  portion  of  Afriea  we 
have  to  notice  the  discoveries  of  M.  Da 
Chaillu,  an  American  gentlemen  of  French 
descent,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Philadelphia  to  proceed  to  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Western  Africa.     The  nsr- 
rative  of  this  gentleman,  who  but  recently 
presented  himself  before  the  British  pubHc^ 
has  created  an  extraordinary  sensation,  and 
his  work  cannot  fail  in  obtaining  for  its  so- 
thor  a  wide  reputation.    The  importance  of 
his  discoveries  is  only  equalled  by  their  sin- 
gular interest.    M.  Du  Chaillu,  after  having 
prepared  himself  by  acquiring  the  language! 
of  the  tribes  among  which  he  determined  to 
reside,  boldly  pushed  into  the  interior  from 
the  neighborhood  of   the  Gaboon  Biver. 
His  first  discovery  was  a  range  of  mountains 
rising  in  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  height  of 
six  thousand  feet,  a  spur  from  which  ap- 
proaching the  coast  was  named  by  the  Por- 
tuguese the  Crystal  Mountains.    This  range 
M.  Du  Chaillu  found  covered  with  dense 
and  nearly  impenetrable  forests.    It  is  now 
clearly  established  by  this  and  the  other  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Du  Chaillu  that  a  great  moun- 
tain chain,  rising  occasionally  into  emineocei 
twelve  thousand  feet  high,  runs  due  east  and 
west  along  the  equator,  and  probably  ex- 
tends completely  across  the  continent 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  surpxiie  Uat 
the  Arab  adventurers,  having  pushed  their 
conquests  so  far  to  tiie  south  as  they  did, 
should  not  have  proceeded  fiuther  and 
crossed  the  equator.    The  great  mountain 
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cliain  which  M.  Da  Chaillu  has  discoyered 
supplies  the  explanation.    This  region  is 
almost  devoid  of  animal  life,  and,  consisting 
of  thick  jungle  and  of  rugged  steeps  incapa- 
ble of  cultivation,  and  inhabited  only  by  sav- 
age apes  and  a  few  human  beings  almost 
equally  savage,  has  presented  an  invincible 
barrier  to  the  farther  progress  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan tribes.    In  these  mountains  are 
the  sources  of  the  Muni,  the  Moondah,  the 
Gaboon,  the  Nazareth,  and  probably  the 
Congo  and  other  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Atlantic.    Some  of  these 
streams  will  doubtless  be  found  adapted  for 
commerce  when  more  fully  explored.    In  a 
commercial  sense  the  most  important  dis- 
covery made  by  M.  Du  Chaillu  is  that  of  the 
great  river,  the  Agobay,  which  he  ascended 
to  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast    It  was  there  a  noble  stream 
five  hundred  yards  wide,  frcfkn  three  to  four 
fathoms  deep,  and  running  with  considera- 
ble force.    If,  as  Dr.  Barthis  said  to  expect, 
this  great  river  should  prove  to  be  the  lower 
portion  of  one  which  he  was  informed  ran 
westward,  many  days'    journey  south   of 
Wadai,  another  immense  stream  will  have 
been  discovered  connecting  the  central  re- 
gions of  Africa  with  the  sea,  and  entering  it 
at  a  spot  from  whence  they  can  be  most 
easily  reached.    The  Agobay  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  rivers  in  Western 
Africa,  and  is  formed  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Bembo 
Ngourjai  and  Bembo  Okanda.    Until  M. 
Du  Chaillu  traversed  these  regions  the  river 
Nazareth  and  its  delta,  the  Mexias,  and  the 
Femand  Vaz,  were  thought  to  be  three  dis- 
tinct rivers,  rising  in  the  mountain  chain  to 
the  north,  but  he  found  that  they  communi- 
cated with  each  other.    The  Nazareth  and 
the  Mexias  are  formed  by  the  Agobay,  the 
latter  river  throwing  the  remainder  of  the 
water  into  the  Femand  Vaz  a  few  miles 
above  its  mouth.  This  river,  although  chiefly 
fed  by  the  Agobay,  is  remarkable  for  follow- 
ing for  forty  miles  the  direction  of  the  sea- 
shore, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  low, 
sandy  prairie,  six  miles  broad.    The  amount 
of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  sea  by  these 
rivers  is  enormous,  but  the  navigation  of  the 
numerous  channels  is  very  intricate,  and  the 
Femand  Vaz  communicating  with  the  Ago- 
bay, is  the  only  one  that  can  be  said  to  have 
a  navigable  channel. 
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Ascending  the  Npoulounay,  a  branch  of 
the  Agobay,  M.  Du  Chaillu  reached  a  fine 
lake,  the  Anengue-— a  sheet  of  water  ten 
miles  wide,  dotted  with  wooded  islands,  and 
with  water  deep  enough  in  every  part  for 
steamers  of  moderate  draught  The  whole 
country  about  this  lake  is  covered  with  India- 
rubber  vine  and  fine  ebony  trees,  and  is  able 
to  supply  the  best  caoutchouc,  an  article  of 
yearly  increasing  commercial  value,  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  On  a  second  visit,  in 
the  dry  season,  he  still  found  the  Npoulounay 
quite  practicable  for  a  steamer  of  light 
draught,  but  t]ie  lake  was  somewhat  changed 
in  appearance.  Its  surface  was  dotted  with 
islands  of  black  mud,  on  the  slimy  slopes  of 
which  crocodiles  swarmed  in  incredible  num- 
bers :  M.  Du  Chaillu  says  he  never  saw  so 
horrible  a  spectacle.  Many  of  the  reptiles 
were  twenty  feet  long,  and,  opening  their 
monstrous  jaws,  seemed  ready  to  swallow 
the  canoes  and  their  occupants  without  an 
effort. 

The  tribes  which  M.  Du  Chaillu  visited 
are  the  most  remarkable  of  intertropical  Af- 
rica. The  Fan  people  are  undoubtedly  can- 
nibals, as  are,  it  is  believed,  all  the  adjoining 
mountain  tribes.  They  buy  the  dead  for 
food,  and  the  king  alone  is  not  eaten.  Piles 
of  human  bones  and  skulls,  fragments  of  the 
ordinary  meals,  met  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
Human  flesh  is  exposed  in  the  public  market 
for  sale.  It  is  the  food  of  all,  and  is  relished 
by  all.  Ordinary  animal  food  is  scarce.  The 
Fans  are  of  a  lighter  hue  than  any  of  the 
western  tribes.  They  are  well  armed,  and 
bear  shields  of  elephant-hide,  impenetrable 
as  iron.  The  Ostreba,  a  neighboring  tribe, 
are  expert  blacksmiths ;  and  as  iron  ore  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  coun- 
try, they  make  their  iron  weapons,  and  ob- 
tain by  native  skill  a  much  better  quality  of 
steel  than  any  brought  from  Europe  or 
America.  They  have  constmcted  a  very  pe- 
culiar pointed  axe,  which,  when  thrown  from 
a  distance,  strikes  with  the  point  down. 
They  use  this  weapon  with  great  effect ;  aad 
as  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  head,  the  point 
penetrates  the  brain,  and  kills  the  victim 
immediately,  and  the  round  edge  of  the  axe 
is  then  used  to  cut  off  the  head.  Their  in- 
geniously constmcted  knives  are  sheathed 
in  covers  made  of  human  skin.  These  peo- 
ple seemed  to  M.  Du  Chaillu  the  finest  and 
bravest  race  he  had  seen  in  the  interior  of 
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Africa.  They  point  to  the  east  as  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  they  migrated,  describe  it 
as  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  say  that 
the  people  are  cannibals  like  themselves. 
Domestic  slavery  does  not  prevail  to  any 
considerable  extent  among  these  tribes,  but 
great  numbers  are  sold  every  year  to  the 
traders,  and  M.  Du  Chaillu  says  that  French 
"  emigrant "  ships  have  been  recently  filled 
vrith  Fans,  and  that  they  have  been  thus  trans- 
ported from  their  country  in  great  numbers. 
The  interest  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  work  con- 
sists not  only  in  the  narrative  of  his  geo- 
graphical discoveries,  and  his  description  of 
the  cannibal  tribes  in  that  region  of  Africa, 
but  in  the  warfkre  which  he  carried  on  with 
the  gorilla,  the  creature  that  divides  and  al- 
most disputes  with  man  the  empire  of  this 
mountain  tract.  It  has  driven  nearly  all  the 
other  animals  from  the  forest  which  it  haunts. 
Tieither  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  the  buf- 
falo, the  horse,  the  ox,  nor  the  ass,  is  found 
where  the  gorilla  dwells ;  even  the  lion  has 
quailed  and  retired  before  a  ferocious  ape. 
The  roar  of  the  gorilla  can  be  heard  at  an 
almost  incredible  distance,  and  is  often  mis- 
taken for  thunder.  The  native  idea  of  this 
creature  is,  that  it  combines  the  intelligence 
of  a  human  being  with  the  savage  nature  of 
a  brute.  Its  rage  and  exasperation  are  un- 
bounded when  brought  face  to  t&ce  with 
man.  It  beats  its  chest  with  its  enormous 
fists,  and  makes  it  resound  like  an  immense 
drum.  Its  eyes  flash  defiance ;  its  roar- shakes 
the  woods,  and  seems  to  proclaim  its  right- 
ful dominion  over  the  wilderness.  In  the 
'first  encounter  which  M.  Du  Chaillu  had 
with  one  of  these  monstrous  animals,  it  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  within  a  distance  of  six 
yards  to  prepare  for  its  deadly  spring.  It 
reminded  him,  he  says,  of  some  infernal 
dreamlike  creature,  hcdf  man,  half  beast,  as 
pictured  by  the  old  masters  in  their  repre- 
sentations of  hell.  However  close  the  re- 
semblance of  the  gorilla  may  be  to  man,  we 
possess  the  satisfactory  assurance  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen  that  it  is  distinguished  by  im- 
portant differences  which  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  **  development "  of  the  human 
being  from  the  brute.  The  formation  and 
setting  of  the  great  toe  are  essentially  differ- 
ent, converting  the  foot  into  a  grasping  hand. 
It  possesses  tUrteen  ribs,  whereas  man  has 
but  twelves  and  tiie  brain-case  is  not  larger 
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than  an  infant's,  although  the  weight  of  the 
immense  head  is  seven  or  eight  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  human  skull.     M.  Du 
Chaillu  has  brought  to  England  upwards  of 
twenty  specimens  of  the  gorilla  which  he 
shot,  and  also  other  apes,  two  of  them  of 
new  kinds — ^the  Kooloo  Kamba,  so  caUed 
from  the  two  distinct  notes  which  it  utters, 
and  the  Nsiega  Mbouve,  remarkable  for  the 
nest  or  bower  which  it  builds  on  high  trees, 
with  branches  to  shelter  it  from  san  and 
rain.    The  collections  brought  over  by  M. 
Du  Chaillu,  and  especially  the  perfbct  skele- 
tons and  skulls  of  these  apes,  may  throw 
important  light  upon  one  of  the  great  con- 
troversies of  the  day ;  and  we  hope  that  a 
collection  so  valuable  and  instructive,  and 
containing  so  many  new  species  of  mammals 
and  birds,  may  be  obtained  for  our  National 
Museum. 

While  Central  and  Western  Africa  have 
thus  been  largely  explored,  and  the  courses 
of  several  great  rivers  which  pour  their  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  have  been  deter- 
mined. Eastern  Africa  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. The  explorations  in  this  quarter, 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  two 
great  lakes,  the  Tanganyika  and  the  Nyanza, 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  when  Dr. 
Krapf,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
established  himself  at  Rabba,  near  Mombas. 
Here  he  heard,  from  time  to  time,  that  there 
was  in  a  part  of  the  country  to  which  the 
Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  a  great 
inland  sea,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
such  that  nobody  could  give  any  estimate 
either  of  its  length  or  breadth.  Their  con- 
current statements  seemed  to  indicate  a  nn- 
gle  sheet  of  water,  extending  from  the  equa- 
tor down  to  14?  S.  lat.,' which  would  form 
an  inland  sea,  or  African  Caspian,  of  about 
eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  with 
an  assumed  width  of  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  miles.  '*  In  fact,"  says  Major  Bur- 
ton, who  does  full  justice  to  the  single- 
minded  men  who  prepared  the  way  for  his 
discoveries,  "from  this  great  combination 
of  testimony  that  water  lay  generally  in  a 
continuous  line  from  the  equator  up  to  14*^ 
S.  lat,  and  from  not  being  able  to  gain  in- 
formation of  there' being  any  terrestrial  sep- 
arations to  this  water,  they  naturally,  and  I 
may  add  fortunately,  created  that  monster 
slug  of  an  iiiland  sea,  which  so  much  at- 
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tracted  the  attention  of  the  geographical 
vorld  in  1855-56,  and  caused  our  heing  sent 
out  to  Africa." 

Dr.  Erapfs  explorations  were  carried  on 
principally  in  the  East  African  mountain 
district,  the  features  of  which  are  described 
as  being  eminently  picturesque.    The  coun- 
try appears    to  be    an    extension  of  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  diversified  with  hills, 
streams,  and  glens,  rich  in  tropical  produc- 
tions, and  partially  covered  with  deep  im- 
'  penetrable  woods.    In  proceeding  towards 
Usambara  from  Mombas,  "  the  higher  we 
went,"  says  Mr.  Rebmann,  the  fellow-la- 
borer of  Dr.  Krapf,  "  the  more  pleasant  was 
the  air.    The  cool  water  tiickling  from  the 
granite  rocks,  the  little  hamlets  rising  above 
the  mountain  ridges,  the  many  patches  of 
Indian  corn,  rice,  bananas,  and  sugar-cane, 
the  numerous  cascades,  the  murmur  of  the 
Emgambo,  the  mountain  masses  in  the  dis- 
tance, all  tended  greatly  to  elevate  the  spirits 
of  the  wanderer,  and  I  felt  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  as  if  I  was  walking 
on  the  Jura  Mountains  in  the  Canton  of 
Basle,  so  cool  was  the  air  and  so  beautiful 
the  country."  *    The  characteristic  of  this 
portion  of  Eastern  Africa  seems  to  be  an 
extensive  plateau  from  which  rises  a  series 
of  isolated  mountains  and  mountain  groups. 
The  existence  of  mountains  in  Eastern 
Africa  capped  with  perpetual  snow  has  been 
keenly  disputed.    The  alleged  discovery  by 
Dr.  Krapf  and  Mr.  Bebmann  of  two  great 
mountain  masses  rising  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  congelation  close  to  the  equator, 
and  presenting  the  sublime  spectacle  of  iso- 
lated peaks  with  an  elevation  of  at  least 
eighteen  thousand  feet,  shone  upon  by  the 
tropical  sun,  excited,  as  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced, an  extraordinary  interest    The 
president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
cautiously  intimated  his  doubts,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  which  two  simple- 
minded  and  unscientific  gentlemen  at  a  dis- 
tance mistook  for  snow,  might  be  white 
quartz  rock  or  a  crystalline  dolomitic  forma- 
tion, which,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  a  bril- 
liant sun  or  shone  upon  by  the  moon,  would 
present  a  somewhat  similar  appearance.   Mr. 
Bebmann  positively  affirms  that  in  his  first 
journey  to  Jagga,  in  1848,  he  saw  distinctly 
for  the  first  time  the  snowy  peak  of  Mount 
Kilimandjaro.    Dr.  Krapf  states  that  on  the 

*  Cborch  Missionary  InfcelUgexioor,  Sept  1866. 
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10th  of  November,  1849,  on  his  first  journey 
to  Ukambani,  he  also  beheld  it  when  thirty^ 
six  leagues  from  Mombas,  and  from  several 
elevations  "  the  silver-crowned  summit "  of 
the  lofty  Kilimandjaro  was  plainly  visible. 
He  saw  it  again,  he  says,  in  1851,  when  it 
was  plainly  discernible  with  the  naked  eye. 
Mr.  Rebmann  informs  us  that  he  slept  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  that  by  moon- 
light he  could  distinctly  perceive  snow.  He  , 
conversed  with  many  natives  respecting  the  \ 
white  matter  upon  the  domelike  summit,  J 
and  was  told  that  the  ''silver-like  stuff"' 
when  brought  down  in  bottles  proved  to  be 
nothing  but  water.  The  second  snow-capped 
mountain,  which  bears  the  name  of  Kegnia 
or  Kenia,  was  seen  by  Dr.  Krapf  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  when  he  observed  "two  large 
horns  or  pillars  "  rising  over  an  enormous 
mountain  to  the  north-west  of  Kilimandjaro, 
covered,  he  says,  with  a  white  substance. 
One  of  the  people  of  the  village  at  which 
he  rested  informed  him  that  his  tribe  resided 
near  the  "  white  mountain ; "  that  he  himselx 
had  often  been  at  the  foot  of  it,  but  had  not 
ascended  it  to  any  great  altitude  on  account 
of  the  intense  cold  and  the  white  matter 
which  sometimes  rolled  down  the  mountain 
with  a  great  noise.  These  facts,  which  the 
natives  never  could  have  invented  or  imag- 
ined, seem  to  us  conclusive  that  the  im- 
pressions of  Dr.  Krapf  and  Rebmann  were 
correct,  and  that  vast  mountains  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow  undoubtedly  exist  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  existence  of  snow  in  those  re- 
gions should  be  doubted  when  it  is  found 
under  the  equator  in  America;  and  Dr. 
Krapf  and  Mr.  Rebmann  may,  we  think, 
justly  claim  the  honor  of  having  discovered 
the  great  snowy  mountains  Kilimandjaro 
and  Kenia.  When  in  Ukambani  Dr.  Krapf 
heard  of  the  existence  of  a  volcano  in  con- 
stant activity  at  some  distance  north-west 
of  Kenia,  probably  forming  a  portion  of  the 
"  Mountains  of  the  Moon."  A  range  of 
snowy  peaks  at  the  African  equator,  in  vol- 
canic action,  would  afford  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  phenomena  of  Equatorial  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Andes  and  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  would  thus  possess  several  points  of 
resemblance.  All  doubt  on  these  interesting 
questions  will  be  speedily  dissipated  either 
by  Captain  Speke  or  by  the  Baron  von 
Decken,  a  Hanoverian,  who  has  recently 
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sailed  for  Zanzibar  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
exploring  Kilimandjaro  and  its  district.* 

Dr.  Krapf  has  collected  a  large  amount  of 
information  relating  to  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  the  state  of  society  prevailing 
among  the  Eastern  African  nations.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  these  people  were  formerly 
in  a  much  more  settled  and  civilized  condi- 
tion. The  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia 
may  have  extended,  he  thinks,  as  far  as  the 
equator,  and  even  in  its  decline  have  afford- 
ed the  neighboring  African  rulers  a  model 
of  government  on  which  they  formed  their 
political  institutions.  The  most  intellectual 
and  energetic  of  the  native  races  of  Eastern 
Africa  are  the  Qallas,  who  occupy  a  country 
extending  from  the  eighth  degree  of  north 
to  the  third  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
number  from  six  to  eight  millions — a  popu- 
lation which  few  other  African  states  pos- 
sess. They  thus  fill  a  large  space  in  East- 
ern Africa.  They  call  themselves  "  Oroma," 
or  strong  and  brave  men,  have  a  manly 
bearing,  are  powerfully  built,  but  "with 
savage  features,  made  still  more  savage  by 
their  long  hair,  which  is  worn  like  a  mane 
over  the  shoulders."  They  are  held  in  high 
estimation  as  slaves.  The  weapons  of  this 
warrior-race  are  a  spear,  a  sword,  and  a 
shield;  they  are  mounted  on  horses,  and 
the  women  gallop  by  the  side  of  their  hus- 
bands in  battle.  They  are  industrious  til- 
lers of  the  soil.  The  climate  of  the  country, 
abounding  in  mountains,  is  remarkably 
healthy,  the  average  temperature,  according 
to  Dr.  Krapf,  being  56°  Fahrenheit;  the 
highest  being  70°,  and  the  lowest  46°.  The 
Gallas  occupy  plains  which  are  verdant 
throughout  the  year,  and  afford  pasture  for 
immense  herds  of  cattle.  Their  villages 
and  hamlets  are  placed  ''in  groves  and 
woods,  on  heights,  or  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains and  rivers,"  and  the  land  is  abun- 
dantly provided  with  springs  and  brooks  fed 
by  tropical  rains.  This  powerful  nation 
possesses,  in  Dr.  Krapfs  opinion,  a  purer 
faith  than  any  of  the  heathen  tribes  of 
Eastern  Africa.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Africa,  indeed,  fetichism  is  un- 
known —  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity, 
which  points  to  some  previous  instruction 
of  the  people  in  a  religion  which  has  pre- 
served them  from  the  grosser  forms  of  Pa- 

♦  See  Earl  de  Gray's  Address  to  Boyal   Geo- 
graphical Society  for  1860. 
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gan  idolatry.     Dr.  Krapf  notes  as  sootie  ap- 
proximation to  Jewish  and  Christian  fsdtiis, 
that  many  of  the  Oalla  tribes  show    great 
respect  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  on  ^rhich 
days  they  do  not  work  in  the  fields,  terming 
Sunday  "  Saubatta  gudda,"  or  the  greater 
sabbath,  in  contrast  to  the  "  Saubatta  ken- 
na,"  or  the  lesser  sabbath.    The  territories 
now  occupied  by  the  Galla  tribes  are  be- 
lieved by  Dr.  Beke  to  have  been  once  the 
possessions  or  dependencies  of  the  Christian 
emperors  of  Abyssinia,  a  fact  which,  if  cor- 
rect, would  sufficiently  account  for  the  frag- 
ments of  Christian  truth  which  are  foand 
mixed  up  with  their  religious  system.  There 
are  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  veneration  paid  to  Maremma, 
"  the  mother  of  God ; "  and  Balawald,  the 
son  of  Maremma,  is  supposed  to  indicate 
our  Saviour.    The  pantheon  of  the  GallaB, 
however,  possesses  many  deities;  but  Di- 
bilos  (the  devil)  is  not  one  of  them,  his  resi- 
dence being  in  the  desert,  where  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  "  come  of  himself,"  without 
having  been  created.    Si^tan  is  a  distinct 
person  from  Ddbilos,  and  of  a  more  malig- 
nant nature,   being  the  author  of  deatk 
His  dwelling  is  "  underground."    The  Gal- 
las have  neither  churches  nor  priests.* 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  intelligent  and 
comparatively  advanced  race  are  the  two 
tribes,  the  Wakuafi  and  Masai.  They  oc- 
cupy large  plains  in  the  interior  of  Eastern 
Africa,  extending  from  two  degrees  north 
of  the  equator  to  four  degrees  south.  No- 
mads, and  living  entirely  on  milk,  butter, 
honey,  and  black  cattle,  they  have  a  great 
dislike  to  agriculture,  believing  that  cereals 
enfeeble  the  frame,  while  meat  and  milk 
alone  give  courage  and  strength.  In  this 
they  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the. 
Kaffirs,  and  in  another  peculiarity  they  pos- 
sess a  strong  family  likeness.  When  cattle 
fail  them,  they  make  raids  on  their  neigh- 
boring tribes.  They  are  especially  dreaded 
as  warriors ;  but  as  they  consider  them- 
selves the  exclusive  proprietors  of  the  plains, 
they  do  not  attack  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  if  the  latter  do  not  descend  and 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  level  country.  These 
tribes  constitute  republics,  with  elective 
chiefs,  and  the  orders  and  ranks  in  society 

*  See  an  interesting  article  on  *•  Christianity 
among  the  Gallas/'  by  Dr.  Beke,  in  the  firitiah 
Magazine  for  December,  1847. 
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are  well  defined.  Like  the  Kaffirs,  they 
have  ^any  wives,  and  purchase  them  with 
cattle.*  They  are  immoderately  fond  of 
tobacco,  as  well  as  of  beads,  and  use  copper 
wire  for  rings  and  armlets.  There  is  an- 
other peculiarity  in  which  they  further  re- 
semble their  South  African  brethren :  they 
do  not  make  slaves  of  their  prisoners, 
neither  do  they  traffic  in  slaves.  Their 
deity  (Engai)  resides  on  a  lofty  mountain, 
the  Olympus  of  Eastern  Africa,  "  whence 
come  the  water  and  the  rain  to  fertilize  their 
fields  and  refresh  their  flocks  and  herds.'' 
There  is  in  their  theology  a  mediator  be- 
tween themselves  and  Engai,  and  it  is  to 
this  mediator  that  they  first  address  them- 
selves to  gain  the  favor  of  the  great  being 
who  dwells  on  the  "  mountain  of  whiteness." 
Human  sacrifices  are  not  unknown  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  bordering  on  Abyssinia. 
In  Senjero  the  slave-dealers  throw  a  beauti- 
ful female  into  the  lake  Umo  when  they  leave 
the  country  with  their  human  merchandise ; 
and  a  remarkable  custom  prevails  of  fami- 
lies offering  up  their  first-bom  sons  as  sacri- 
fices, because  once,  **  when  winter  and  sum- 
mer were  jumbled  together  in  a  bad  season," 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  not  ripen, 
the  priests  enjoined  it  to  propitiate  the 
offended  deity.  The  superstitions  of  Africa 
are  always  most  freely  indulged  during  pe- 
riods of  calamity.  Dr.  Krapf  was  himself  in 
great  danger  of  being  sacrificed  because  he 
was  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  a  long- 
continued  drought ;  but  as  soon  as  the  re- 
freshing showers  began  to  fall,  the  people 
were  equally  ea^cr  to  deify  him  for  his  sup- 
posed interposition  on  their  behalf. 

The  missionary  prospects  in  this  part  of 
Africa  appear  to  be  far  from  encouraging. 
The  king  of  Shoa,  from  whom  Dr.  Krapf 
met  with  a  very  honorable  reception,  having 
promised  him  six  boys  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  after- 
wards receded  from  his  engagement,  declar- 
ing that  he  did  not  need  spiritual  teachers 
80  much  as  doctors,  masons,  and  smiths. 
We  are  glad  to  find  so  zealous  a  missionary 
as  Dr.  Krapf  admitting  that  Christianity 
must  be  presented  to  these  tribes,  at  once  sen- 
sual, ignorant,  and  superstitious,  not  merely 
in  the  form  of  dogmatic  teaching  and  exhor- 
tation, but  realized  and  exemplified  in  family 

*  Seo  Quarterly  Review,  No.  215,  p  188. 


life.  Christianity  in  Africa  must  spring  out 
of  civilization,  not  civilization  out  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  discoveries  of  Major  Burton  and  Cap- 
tain Speke  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
among  the  most  important  accessions  to  ge- 
ographical knowledge  which  have  been  made 
during  the  present  century.  They  have  con- 
firmed in  a  striking  manner  the  anticipations 
of  science,  and  have  invested  a  long-neg- 
lected continent  with  fresh  interest  and  at- 
traction. The  existence  of  great  lakes  in  the 
interior  was  often  asserted  by  the  natives  of 
the  eastern  coast,  and  the  slave  merchants 
of  Mozambique,  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  informed  Mr.  Salt  that 
seven  months'  journey  from  Mozambique  a 
great  lake  of  fresh  water  was  to  be  seen ; 
and  that  a  few  days'  journey  from  Quiloa,  or 
Kiloa  in  modem  maps,  another  great  lake 
existed  which  was  spoken  of  as  a  fresh-water 
sea.*  The  second  of  these  lakes  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Nyassi,  ten  days'  journey  from 
Kiloa ;  the  first,  either  the  great  lake  Tan- 
ganyika, or  the  Nyanza,  but  probably  the 
former,  which  the  Portuguese  historian  De 
Barros  describes,  from  report,  as  a  sea  of 
considerable  magnitude,  containing  an  isl- 
and capable  of  sending  forth  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  These  statements 
were  long  discredited  by  European  geogra- 
phers, and  they  were  regarded  merely  as 
travellers'  tales. 

It  was  reserved  for  two  British  officers, 
animated  by  the  love  of  adventure  and  by 
the  desire  of  extending  the  boundaries  of 
geographical  knowledge,  and  supported  by 
the  liberal  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  scientific  associations,  to  withdraw  the 
veil  of  mystery  from  the  lake  regions  of  Af- 
rica. Major  Burton  and  his  companion. 
Captain  Speke,  quitted  Zanzibar  in  June, 
1657,  and  after  a  journey  of  nearly  eight 
months  through  a  country  of  which  the  rank 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  often  teemed  with 
miasma,  and  after  having  overcome  moral 
and  physical  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
they  reached  the  great  lake,  which  was  the 
first  object  of  their  expedition.  "  What  is 
that  streak  of  light  P  "  said  Major  Burton  to 
one  of  his  followers,  while  r€))osing,  after  a 
fatiguing  march  on  a  hill  summit.  "  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  water,"  was  the  re- 

*  Malte  Bron,  vol.  iv.,  p.  412. 
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ply.  Advancing  a  few  yards  the  lake  burst 
suddenly  upon  his  view,  filling  him,  he  says, 
with  wonder,  admiration,  and  delight. 

At  the  town  of  Ujiji,  the  port  of  the  lake, 
Major  Burton  fixed  his  quarters,  and  found 
it  the  ivory  dep6t  of  the  district,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  tolerable  market  for  the  prod- 
uce of  the  neighboring  country.  The  direct 
longitudinal  distance  of  Ujiji  firom  the  coast. 
Major  Burton  estimates  at  five  hundred  and 
forty  geographical  miles,  which  the  sinuos- 
ities of  the  road  prolong  to  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  statute  miles.  The  route,  broken 
into  short  stages  with  necessary  rests,  occu- 
pied one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  Ujiji  was 
first  visited  by  the  Arabs  in  1840,  and  their 
factors  navigated  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  slaves  and  ivory  from  the  tribes 
resident  on  its  shores.  Major  Burton  found 
the  bazaar  supplied  with  sugar-cane,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton,  and  with  an  abundance 
of  coarse  native  grain  (holcus)  grown  in  the 
district.  Herds  of  elephants  wander  in  the 
bamboo  jungles  which  surround  the  great 
inland  sea ;  but  the  piles  of  ivory  seen  in  the 
market  of  Ujiji  were  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected from  an  area  of  some  thousands  of 
square  miles. 

.  Major  Burton  gives  an  unfavorable  re- 
port of  the  tribes  resident  in  this  region  of 
Africa.  Intoxication,  the  effect  of  "  palm- 
toddy,"  is  a  prevalent  vice,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced a  general  demoralization.  The  prin- 
cipal tribe  he  describes  as  '<  a  burly  race  of 
barbarians,  with  harsh  and  strident  voices, 
and  with  manners  independent  even  to  inso- 
lence ;  **  and  the  women,  he  says,  often  ex- 
ceed their  masters  in  rudeness  and  violence. 
These  people,  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
dangerous  to  travellers. 

The  Tanganyika  was  navigated  by  Major 
Burton  to  within  a  few  hours'  voyage  of  its 
northern  extremity ;  but  he  was  provokingly 
prevented,  by  the  impracticability  of  a  chie^ 
from  proceeding  to  explore  it.  He  learned, 
however,  from  intelligent  natives,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  upper  reach  of  the 
lake,  that  a  river  enters  the  Tanganyika  in 
that  direction.  If  this  information  should 
be  correct,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  notion  of  •connection  of  this  lake  with 
the  Nile  is,  of  course,  dispelled.  Major  Bur- 
ton and  his  companion  were  also  prevented 
from  reaching  the  southern  end  of  the  lake. 
But  it  is  the  hard  fortune  of  an  African  trav- 
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eller  to  be  often  suddenly  stopped  in  the  ca- 
reer of  discovery  by  obstacles  which  no  coux> 
age  can  surmount. 

The  great  inland    sea  Tanganyika    ^ras 
never  before  visited  by  a  European.     The 
sides  of  its  basin  rise  to  a  height  of  two 
thousand  or  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
water-leveL    The  lower  slopes  are  described 
as  beautifully  wooded.    The  direction  of  the 
lake  is  due  north  and  south,  and  its  shape  a 
long  ovaL   Its  total  length  has  been  roug^hly 
computed  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  rectiHn- 
ear  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  at 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles.    Its  watez» 
are  sweet  and  pure ;  its  color  is  sometimes 
a  soft,  clear  blue,  sometimes  a  dull  sea^ 
green,  but  rarely,  as  far  as  Major  Burton's 
observation  extended,  '*  deep  and  dark,  like 
the  ultramarine  of  the  Mediterranean,^  and, 
"  under  a  strong  wind,  the  waves  foam  up 
from  a  turbid  greenish  surface,  and  its  as- 
pect becomes  menacing  in  the  extreme.** 
Soundings  could  not  be  taken,  but  the  Arabs 
declared  that  with  lines  of  several  fathoms' 
length  they  found  bottom  only  near   the 
shore.    Land  and  sea  breezes  are  as  regular 
as  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.     "A 
careful  investigation,*'  Major  Burton  states, 
"  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  Tanganyika  re- 
ceives and  absorbs  the  whole  river-system 
— ^the  network  of  streams,  mullahs,  and  tor- 
rents—of that  portion  of  the  central  African 
depression  whose  watershed  converges  tow- 
ards the  great  reservoir."    But  geographers 
doubt  whether  such  a  mass  of  water,  situ- 
ated at  so  considerable  an  altitude,  can  main- 
tain its  level  unchanged  without  an  effluent ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  noble  president 
of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  question- 
ing the  correctness  of  Major  Burton's  con- 
clusions.   He  characterizes  it  as  a  strange 
hydrological  puzzle  if  a  lake,  situated  in  the 
damp  regions  of  the  equator,  subject  to  a 
rainy  season  that  lasts  eight  months^  and 
supplied  by  considerable  rivers,  should  have 
no  outlet  whatever.    Captain  Speke  places 
the  Tanganyika,  by  barometrical  pieasure- 
ment,  at  1,844  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  places  the  Shirwa,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Nyassa,  at  two  thousand  feet : 
if  these  measurements  are  correct  there  can 
of  course  be  no  connection  between  them. 
But  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  may, 
Barl  de  Grey  says,  fairly  be  doubted.    Pre- 
vious verifications  had  shown  an  occasional 
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amount  of  variation  in  the  barometer  of 
Captain  Speke ;  and  as  an  error  of  l'^  repre- 
sents an  altitude  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet^  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Tan- 
ganyika may  be  really  on  a  slightly  higher 
level  than  the  more  southern  lakes.    The 
Nyassa  was  found  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  be 
the  exit  of  a  fiue  river,  the  Shird  i  and  as 
the  Shirwa  is  only  separated  from  the  Ny- 
aasa  by  a  spit  of  sandy  soil,  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  they  may  be  occasionally 
united,  and  a  connection  may  be  established 
through  a  chain  of  minor  lakes  between  the 
Nyassa  and  the  great  Tanganyika,  and  there- 
fore between  the  Tanganyika  and  the  ocean.* 
The  honor  of  having  been  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  reached  the  great  lake  Nyanza  is 
due  to  Captain  Speke.    While  his  compan- 
ion was  prostrated  by  illness  at  Xazeh,  in 
the  Unyambezi  district,  Captain  Speke  ar- 
ranged a  separate  expedition  to  proceed  to 
the  north  to  explore  the  lake  known  to  ex- 
ist in  that  direction,  and  to  enable  him  to 
reach  which  the  Arab  merchants  had  given 
him  dear  instructions.    After  a  journey  of 
sixteen  days,  through  a  country  presenting 
no  serious  difficulties,  and  inhabited  by  a 
friendly  population.  Captain  Speke  attained 
the  object  of  his  hopes,  and  stood  on  the 
banks  of  that  enormous  inland  sea  to  which 
he  has  given  the  proud  name  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.    This  laJLC,  of  which  the  extent  is 
at  present  utterly  unknown,  is,  according  to 
barometrical  measurement,  3,750  feet  above 
the  searlevel ;  its  waters  are  fresh  and  dear, 
and  it  appeared  to  Captain  Speke,  from  the 
nature  and  configuration  of  its  shores,  to  be 
the  receptacle  of  the  surplus  rainfall  of  the 
centre  of  the  Afi^can  continent.     It  does 
not  lie  in  a  deep  hollow,  like  the  Tangany- 
ika, but,  as  far  as  his  observation  extended, 
q[>reads  over  a  comparatively  flat  country, 
and  its  surface-level  must  be  subject  to  con- 
siderable variations.    What  he  at  first  be- 
lieved to  be  two  considerable  islands  at  its 
southern  extremity  proved  to  be  promon- 
tories connected  by  low  spits  of  land  with 
the  neighboring  country,  but  occasionally 
converted  into  islands  by  floods.    The  ex- 
tent of  the  Victoria  Xyanza  is  at  present 
only  a  subject  of  conjecture.    It  probably 
reaches  far  beyond  the  equator ;  but  no  per- 
son could  give  Captain  Speke  any  reliable 

*  rre»ide&t*t  AddiMs,  1660. 
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information  on  that  p<nnt  He  was  told 
that  it  extended  "  to  the  end  of  the  world ; " 
and  one  of  the  wives  of  the  sultan  whose 
territories  form  a  portion  of  its  southern 
shore,  and  whose  native  place  was  far  up 
the  lake,  informed  Captain  Speke  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  there  being  any  end  to 
the  lake,  and  that  if  any  way  existed  of  go- 
ing round  it  she  would  certainly  have  known 
it.  Its  very  great  extension  in  a  northerly 
direction  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from 
these  native  statements. 

At  its  southern  extremity,  which  consti- 
tutes a  tortuous  creek  in  which  were  numer- 
ous small  rocky  islands  clothed  with  brush- 
wood, the  observed  latitude  of  the  lake  was 
2°  24'  S.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  ele- 
vated region  on  its  banks  during  August, 
the  hottest  month  of  the  year.  Captain  Speke 
found  to  be  only  80°.  Bordering  on  the 
lake,  to  the  south-east,  is  an  extensive  iron- 
field  which  the  natives  work  with  success, 
making  in  large  quantities  the  hoes  which 
are  used  in  African  agriculture,  and  which  are 
artides  of  considerable  export  from  the  man- 
ufacturing district  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Tropical  produce  in  great  variety,  including 
rice,  is  raised  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  south- 
em  bank,  and  to  the  east  ivory  is  said  to  be 
abundant  and  cheap.  The  Karuqwa  hills, 
overlooking  the  lake,  are  said  to  be  cool 
and  healthy,  and  to  support  herds  of  cattle 
with  horns  of  stupendous  size.  All  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  are  to  be  procured  in  abun- 
dance. Of  the  country  beyond  the  equator 
Captain  Speke  states,  that ''  rapturous  "  ac- 
counts were  given  him  by  the  ivory  traders, 
and  it  was  represented  as  supporting  a  dense 
population  who  cultivate  coffee  and  possess 
large  fiocks  and  herds. 

Public  attention  is  at  the  present  time 
very  much  directed  to  this  interesting  por. 
tion  of  Central  Africa,  and  we  await  with 
impatience  the  further  discoveries  which, 
should  success  attend  his  present  expedi- 
tion. Captain  Speke  cannot  fail  to  make. 
These  great  lakes,  which  are  placed  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  continent  and  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  Europe,  are  doubtless 
destined  to  figure  conspicuously  in  the  fu- 
ture of  civilized  Africa.  It  is  possible  that 
a  connection  may  be  found  between  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  and  the  Nile,  the  slope  of  the 
continent  from  the  equator  being  undeniably 
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towards  the  north.  Engineering  science  and 
steam  may  overcome  any  obstacles,*  and 
vessels  of  light  burden  may,  perhaps,  at  ne 
distant  day,  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  very  centre  of  Africa,  and  the  flag  of  all 
nations  float  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  region  yet  unsurveyed  in  which  the 
source  of  the  Nile  must  lie  is  now  so  cir- 
cumscribed that  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  speedy  solution  of  the  great  geograph- 
ical problem  which  has  maintained  its  interest 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  To  the 
combined  efibrts  of  Captain  Speke  and  her 
majesty's  consul  for  Sudan,  Mr.  Fetherick, 
we  may  hopefully  and  confidently  look  for 
this  result.  Mr.  Fetherick  during  a  resi- 
dence of  fifteen  years  on  the  Upper  Nile,  has 
at  various  periods  penetrated  farther  into 
the  interior  of  that  portion  of  Africa  than 
any  other  traveller.  The  farthest  point  on 
the  VThite  Nile  reached,  until  recently,  was 
Gondokoro,  in  about  4°  3(K  N.  lat.  and  31° 
5(y  E.  long.,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles 
above  Khartum  and  more  than  three  thou- 
sand from  Alexandria.  Mr.  Fetherick  was 
the  first  European  who  attempted  to  ascend 
the  Bahr-cl-Gazal  or  south-western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  but  he  was  prevented  from  land- 
ing on  its  banks  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  people.  In  the  year  1854,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  landing  and  forcing  his  way 
into  the  country.  Since  that  period  he  ad- 
vanced his  posts  farther  and  farther,  until 
he  arrived  at  a  place  called  Mundo,  among 
tribes  suspected  of  cannibalism,  and  situate 
at,  or  very  near,  the  equator. 

Captain  Speke  alludes  to  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Eastern  Africa  running  north  and 
south  across  .the  equator ;  and  since  one  of 
the  watersheds  of  the  mountainous  districts 
visited  by  Dr.  Krapf  is  towards  the  west,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  streams  descend- 
ing from  Mount  Kenia  may  find  their  way 
into  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Dr.  Krapf  was 
informed  that  there  are  more  than  fifteen 
rivers  running  west  and  north  from  Kenia, 
one  being,  he  was  told,  very4arge,  and  flow- 
ing in  a  northerly  direction  into  a  great  lake 
on  the  banks  of  which  a  traveller  might  pro- 

*  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fetherick.  He 
mentions  the  existence  of  rapids  in  the  White 
Nile  in  8°  80'  N.  lat.,  bat  he  thinkd  they  wonid  be 
no  obstruction  to  steam  power.  The  cataracts,  or, 
as  they  may  be  more  correctly  termed,  rapios  of 
the  Lower  I^Iile  might  doubtless  be  surmounted  by 
the  same  means,  or  avoided,  as  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
by  canals. 


ceed  for  a  hundred  days  without  reaching  ita 
extremity.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  lake  thus  indicated  is  the  Nyanza. 

A  little  above  the  point  where  the  Sobat 
joins  the  Nile  the  principal  stream  expands 
into  a  series  of  lakes,  more  or  less  connected 
at  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  known 
as  the  Bahr-el-Oazal,  or  the  Sea  of  the  Ga> 
zelles.    Mr.  Fetherick  describes  this  sheet 
of  water  as  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
length,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  lilies  and 
full  of  hippopotami,  and  fed  by  many  rivu- 
lets as  well  as  by  a  large  river  running  from 
the  south-west,  but  covered  with   weeds. 
The  depth  and  magnitude  of  the  Nile,  as 
well  as  of  many  large  tributaries  at  the  lati- 
tudes reached  by  Mr.  Fetherick,  promise 
important  results  when  this  district  shall  be 
more  fully  explored.    The  Sobat,  the  first 
great  tributary  of  the  White  Nile,  drains  a 
large  extent  of  country  to  the  east,  and  has 
been  navigated  for  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles.    At  its  junction  with  the  Nile  it 
is  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  December,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  inundation,  it  was  thirty  feet  deep.    Its 
course  is  described  as  tortuous,  with  high 
banks.    The  channel  of  the  lake  Bahr-el- 
Gazal  Mr.  Fetherick  found  to  be  twenty  feet 
deep,  wiUi  a  sluggish  stream  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  per  hour.    The  interest  of  this  trav- 
eller's recent  contribution  to  geographical 
knowledge  consists  not  only  in  his  voyages 
up  the  White  Nile,  but  in  several  remark- 
able journeys  from  its  banks  into  countries 
previously  altogether  unexplored.    He  had 
some  severe  conflicts  with  the  natives,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  extricated  himself 
more  than  once  from  very  embarrassing  situ- 
ations proves  him  to  be  possessed  of  all  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  a  successful  ex- 
plorer.   Mr.  Fetherick's  last  expedition  was 
from  the  extreme  end  of  the  Bahr-el-Gazal 
in  a  southerly  direction  inland,  and  in  twenty- 
six  days  he  reached  the  country  of  the  Nyam- 
Nyam  tribe,  reputed  to  be  cannibals.    These 
people  have  discovered  the  use  of  that  re- 
markable projectile  th6  boomerang,  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  the  natives  of  Australia ; 
but  the  African  savage  constructs  it  of  iron 
and  gives  it  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  muscular  race  it  must  be  a  weap- 
on  of  terrible  power.    That  the  Bahr-d- 
Oazal  is  connected  with  the  Victoria  Nyansa 
Captain  Speke  considers  highly  probable,  for 
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in  the  place  where  Mr.  Petherick  crossed  the 
latter  piece  of  water,  in  4^  N.  lat.,  it  had  its 
head  directed  to  the  south-east.  The  geo- 
graphical prohlem  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  the  discovery  of  another  great  practica- 
ble highway  into  the  very  centre  of  Africa 
would  he  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  age.  It 
is  to  settle  finally,  if  possible,  a  question  now 
reduced  to  very  narrow  limits  ^at  Captain 
Speke  has  been  empowered  to  proceed,  in 
company  with  Captain  Grant,  to  the  field  of 
his  former  explorations.  He  has  been  in- 
structed to  moke  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
from  thence  to  explore  it  to  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  especially  to  ascertain  whether 
it  has  a  northern  outlet.  He  is  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  Gondokoro,  where  Mr.  Petherick, 
proceeding  up  the  White  Nile,  hopes  to  meet 
him  in  November  next. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the 
south  of  Africa  are  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  very  cursory  notice.  In  the 
year  1849  he  reached,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  the  lake  Ngami, 
in  20°  20'  S.  lat.  and  23°  30'  E.  long.  From 
this  lake  he  found  a  considerable  river,  the 
Zouga,  flowing  towards  the  east  and  south- 
east for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
but,  like  many  other  African  rivers,  it  had 
no  outlet,  but  was  lost  in  a  desert  sand.  On 
returning  to  the  examination  of  the  district 
in  the  following  year,  and  crossing  the  Zouga 
to  the  northward,  he  discovered  the  Chobe, 
a  fine  navigable  river,  in  18°  23'  S.  lat.  and 
26°  £.  long.,  have  penetrated  the  country  to 
a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  Cape 
Town.  The  name  of  Livingstone  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  that  of  the  great 
Zambezi,  the  upper  course  of  which  he  was 
the  first  to  discover.  It  was  in  June,  1851, 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  first  saw  the  great 
stream — ^the  future  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  South  African—at  a  spot  marked  by 
Portuguese  geographers  in  their  maps  as  an 
arid  desert.  He  found  it  at  Seheske,  roll- 
ing its  volume  of  deep  flowing  waters  towards 
*  the  east,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  yards.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  its  annual  inundation  it  rises  twenty 
feet,  and  floods  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
the  adjacent  country.  The  Zambezi,  or  Lee- 
ambye,  denotes,  in  the  native  .language,  the 
river  par  excellence,  and  signifies  the  fact  of 
its  being  the  great  drainage  artery  of  the 
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country.  The  river  in  its  natural  channel, 
is  of  great  breadth,  often  a  mile,  and  is 
broken  by  numerous  islands,  some  of  which 
are  covered  with  timber.  A  portion  of  the 
course  of  the  Zambezi  is  composed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  or  cateracts,  which  oppose 
a  barrier  to  its  continuous  navigation.  The 
rapids  do  not  exist  when  the  water  is  high ; 
but  some  of  the  cataracts  must  always  be  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger in  their  descent,  if  they  ore  not  altogether 
impassable,  their  fall  averaging  from  four  to 
six  feet.  At  one  portion  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's route,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
canoes  out  of  the  water,  and  carry  them  a 
mile  over  land,  the  fall  within  that  distance 
being  thirty  feet.  The  Barotse  valley  Dr. 
Livingstone  estimated  as  a  hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  and  it  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  since  it  is 
inundated  annually  by  the  rise  of  the  Lee- 
ambye  exactly  as  Lower  Egypt  is  flooded  by 
the  Nile.  The  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  dis- 
trict raise  two  crops  of  com  in  a  year,  and 
the  saying  is  common  in  the  country,  "here 
hunger  is  not  known."  One  kind  of  grass 
grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet ;  but  when 
the  waters  recede  they  leave  behind  them 
masses  of  decayed  vegetation  which  produce 
malaria  pernicious  to  the  native  constitution, 
and  engender  a  fever  that  would  be  almost 
certainly  fatal  to  Europeans. 

The  Zambezi  oflers  no  serious  obstruction 
to  navigation  below  Tete,  a  distance  of  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  from  its  embou- 
chure ;  and  steamers  of  light  draught  might 
ply  on  it  with  success.  It  is  the  largest 
river  that  enters  ihfi  ocean  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  So  great  is  the  volume  of 
its  waters  and  the  rush  of  its  floods  from  its 
seven  mouths,  that  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  land  the  sea  was  found  by  Captain 
Owen  perfectly  fresh.  Above  the  rapids  the 
country,  although  abounding  in  various  pro- 
ductions, does  not,  Dr.  Livingstone  thinks, 
present  an  immediate  fleld  for  commercial 
enterprise.  On  the  Leeba,  a  tributary  of 
the  Zambezi,  the  people  have  a  strong  com- 
mercial spirit  and  are  enterprising  mer- 
chants, bringing  Manchester  goods  into  the 
very  heart  of  Africa  from  Loanda.  To  the 
Africans,  Dr.  Livingstone  says,  our  cotton- 
mills  are  fairy  dreams;  and  their  produc- 
tions look  so  wonderful  that  they  cannot  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  work  of  mortal  hands. 
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"  How  can  irons,"  say  these  people,  "  spin 
and  weave  and  print  so  beautifully  P  "  and 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  manufacture  was 
followed  by  the  exclamation,  "  Truly  ye  are 
gods ! " 

The  services  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has 
rendered  to  civilization  consist  in  his  having 
traced  the  course  of  a  great  stream,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  throughout  any  very  exten- 
sive district  was  unknown,  and  in  having 
opened  a  large  and  most  interesting  portion 
of  South-eastern  Africa.  No  one  can  have 
perused  the  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
man's  travels  without  being  impressed  with 
his  noble  character.  Heroism  and  humility 
are  admirably  blended  in  his  nature;  and 
he  relates  acts  of  courage  and  self-devotion 
without  any  consciousness  of  merit,  or  the 
faintest  approach  to  obtrusive  egotism.  He 
will  now  pursue,  in  the  double  character  of 
a  consular  representative  of  the  British 
Government  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  enjoying  the  good- 
will of  the  natives,  the  career  so  successfully 
commenced.  In  his  own  little  **  Pioneer  " 
he  will  stem  the  waters  of  the  great  Zambezi, 
making  the  British  name  and  character 
known  to  millions,  scattering  the  seed  of  a 
future  commercial,  moral,  and  religious  har- 
vest. 

If  Africa  is  distinguished  more  than  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe  for  its  physical, 
ethnological,  and  moral  peculiarities,  it  is 
equally  remarkable  for  its  political  diversi- 
ties. Almost  every  form  into  which  human 
society  can  be  thrown  may  be  there  found  in 
its  simplicity.  Monarchy  seems  to  be  tlie 
primitive  type  of  government  among  the 
negro  tribes.  The  king  of  Dahomey  is  the 
most  absolute  sovereign  in  the  world.  Roy- 
alty modified  by  aristocracy  prevails  in  the 
Arab  political  organization,  and  the  rule  of 
the  great  chief  of  Sakatu,  with  his  numerous 
dependent  sultans,  may  not  inaptly  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  head  of  the  old  Germanic 
empire.  In  the  district  of  Eastern  Africa  re- 
publics and  democracies  abound.  In  North- 
ern Africa  the  Arab  element  predominates. 
The  colonizing  tribes  carried  the  standard  of 
Mahomet  into  almost  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  Arab  and  the  negro  blood 
were  freely  intermixed.  The  original  relig- 
ion of  nearly  all  the  African  tribes  was.  Dr. 
Barth  thinks,  a  worship  of  the  elements,  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  souls  of  their 


ancestors— a  superstition  common  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  believed,  to  almost  all  the 
African  races.  But  if  the  opinion  of  the 
same  distinguished  traveller  is  correct,  the 
forms  of  worship  which  now  prevail  are 
much  more  savage  and  grotesque  than  they 
were  at  a  former  period,  the  religious  rites 
of  the  interior  being,  however,  far  purer 
than  those  near  the  coast.*  We  learn  from 
a  distinguished  African  geographer  that 
when  the  Portuguese  discovered  and  took 
possession  of  the  western  coast  they  found  a 
negro  king  who  had  not  only  extended  his 
conquests  from  the  centre  of  Hausa  to  the 
border  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  pagan 
countries  of  Mos^,  in  12°  N.  latitude,  as  far 
as  Morocco,  but  governed  his  subjects  with 
justice,  and  adopted  such  of  the  customs  of 
Mohammedanism  as  he  thought  conducive  to 

civilization.t 

Europe,  we  fear,  is  chaigeable  with  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  negro  govern- 
ments which  history  thus  seems  to  indicate 
has  taken  place  in  Africa.  The  negro  races 
are  naturally  as  full  of  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, their  family  afiections  are  as  strong, 
and  their  sense  of  justice  is  as  correct,  as 
those  of  any  other  people  or  race  s  and  in  the 
few  regions  to  which  the  slave-trade  has  not 
yet  extended  these  virtues  flourish.  It  is 
the  man-traffic  which  has  perverted  the 
natural  instincts,  raised  the  arm  of  the  na- 
tive against  his  brother,  converted  rulers  into 
the  tyrants  and  kidnappers  of  their  species, 
and  made  two-thirds  of  a  vast  continent  one 
great  market  of  human  flesh  and  blood. 
This  atrocious  commerce  has  tainted  the 
very  sources  of  civilization,  and  forbids, 
while  it  lasts,  all  hope  or  possibility  of  im- 
provement. The  king  of  Dahomey's  hatch- 
eries are  still  practised  with  impunity,  and 
meet  even  with  the  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ples.|  The  pride  of  some  of  these  petty  lords 

•  See  Dr.  Barth's  Paper,  '*  A  General  Hfstofical 
Detcriptioo  of  the  State  of  Huuuid  Society  in 
Kortbern  Central  Africa,"  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society, 
t  See  Cooley'8  '*  Negroland  of  the  Arabs.** 
I  The  *'  West  African  Herald,**  publiebed,  odIt 
in  February  last,  statements  from  eye-witocsMs  oif 
the  barbaric  custom  then  recently  perpetrated  In 
Dahomey.  In  this  fearful  narrative  we  leant  thai 
the  late  sacrifice  was  one  of  the  mo«t  ien>ltiBg 
which  had  ever  taken  place.  The  number  of  per- 
sons slain  on  the  occasion  was  esHnintH  irt  two 
thousand;  but  another  eorreftpondent  |;tv<s  th« 
number  aa  seven  thousand.  He  states  that  be  was 
present  by  compulsion,  and  that  the  blood  sv«pt 
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of  Africa  is  equal  to  their  ferocity.    They 
regard  themselves  as  superior  beings,  pro- 
claim their  dominion  over  the  elements,  and 
demand  divine  honors  as  their  due.    They 
sell  their  ministers  in  fits  of  caprice,  and 
bury  their  relations  alive.    The  latest  of  our 
African  travellers  testifies  to  the  continued 
prevalence  of  savage  customs  over  the  whole 
field  of  his  late  explorations.    The  king  of 
Uganda's  palace,  a  mile  in  length,  is  often 
burned  down  by  lightning,  and  on  such  oc- 
casions the  warriors  are  obliged  to  assemble 
and  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  roll- 
ing over  the  flames.    There  are  two  wants 
with  which  this  sovereign  always  troubled 
his  visitors :  one,  a  medicine  against  death ; 
the  other,  a  charm  to  avert  the  thunderbolt 
This  chief  fell  in  battle,  pierced  by  an  arrow, 
when  riding  on  the  shoulders  of  his  prime 
minister.    The  Arab  governments  in  Africa 
are  free  from  most  of  the  revolting  usages 
of  the  negro  dynasties.    The  foreign  slave- 
trade,  however,  is  their  chief  support.    The 
only  mode  in  which  Dr.  Barth  could  carry 
on  his  explorations  to  the  south  of  Kuka 
was  by  joining  two  Mohammedan  expedi- 
tions, of  ten  thousand  men  each,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  capturing  and  selling  into 
slavery  unoffending  tribes. 

Changes  of  government  are  firequent  in 
Africa,  and  out  of  a  number  of  small  hered- 
itary sultans,  each  master  of  his  separate 
province,  one,  either  by  intrigue  or  by  con- 
quest, attains  supreme  power.  From  the 
20th  degree  of  north  latitude  almost  to  the 
Cape  frontier  are  tribes  which  are  commonly 
classed  as  Ethiopic,  although  many  are  un- 
doubtedly of  mixed  races.  The  most  influ- 
ential people  in  Africa  are  the  Felatahs  or 
Foulahs,  supposed  to  be  of  Carthaginian 
origin,  but  probably  descended  from  the 
Arabs  who  invaded  Africa  in  the  seventh 
century  and  mingled  with  the  negro  race. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Negroland  the 
Foulahs  maintain  a  paramount  influence. 
They  are  found,  according  to  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Hodgson,  spread  over  a  vast  geo- 
graphical region,  extending  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  on  the  west  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Bomu  and  Mandara  on  the 

pMt  him  like  a  flood  into  a  large  reservoir.  An- 
ocber  correspondent,  referring  to  these  inhuman 
hatcheries,  says,  "  I  assure  you  it  made  me  quite 
sick,  and  at  tha  saaMtfana  1  fait  stanaad."  The 
fietims  are  said  tohave  met  tkair  death  with  par- 
feot  indiflierence. 
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east  — a  superficies  containing  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  equal 
to  a  fourth  part  of  Europe,  and  embracing  a 
tenth  of  the  African  continent.*  The  su- 
preme sultan  can  bring  into  the  field  a  force 
of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  the  contingents 
of  his  tributary  sultans  much  exceed  that 
number.  There  are  a  few  isolated  negro  na- 
tions governed  by  native  African  kings,  who 
live  in  secluded  state,  and  disdain  to  visit 
even  the  wealthiest  of  the  Arabs  $  and  these 
native  princes  sometimes  display  a  certain 
dignity  of  demeanor  which  indicates  a  mix- 
ture of  foreign  blood.f  In  the  regions  of 
Central  Africa  there  is  the  greatest  diversity 
of  nations.  In  some  the  kingdom  is  hered- 
itary, in  others  elective ;  but  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession  prevails,  the 
sister's  son  succeeds  to  the  throne.  Malte 
Brun  mentions  a  singular  institution  of  one 
of  the  negro  states,  which  may  be  thought 
by  some  to  provide  as  effectual  a  security  for 
good  government  as  a  constitution.  A  coun- 
cil of  grandees  has  the  power  of  deposing  the 
sovereign  and  putting  him  to  death,  and  one 
of  the  regal  relatives  holds  the  office  of  royal 
executioner,  his  duty  being  to  carry  the  judi- 
cial sentence  into  effect.  It  is  a  place  of  the 
highest  distinction,  and  the  individual  who 
holds  it  is  said  to  live  on  terms  of  perfect 
cordiality  with  the  prince  to  whom  he  atande 
in  BO  peculiar  a  relation.} 

European  articles  sometimes  find  at  the 
African  courts  a  use  for  which  they  were 
never  designed.  Dr.  Krapf,  who  had  pre- 
sented a  hospitable  ddef  of  Eastern  Africa 
with  a  silver  fork,  saw  it  on  the  following 
day  stuck  in  the  woolly  hair  of  his  host, 
where  it  was  proudly  worn  as  a  distinguished 
ornament  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay. 

Travelling  in  Africa  is  attended  with  many 
hardships.  The  slowness  of  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress is  not  the  least  of  the  trials  which  an 
exjdorer  has  to  bear.  The  itnpedimenia  of 
the  march  are  aecesaarily  great.  Bags  of 
beads,  rolls  of  brass  wire,  bales  of  cloth, 
supplies  of  food,  tent  equipages,  cooking 
utenrils,  boxes  for  clothing,  and  cases  for 
the  more  costly  presents,  require  a  large 
amount  of  cenriagei  consisting  either  of  cam- 

*  Motes  on  Northam  Aflrica.  By  W.  B.  Hodg^ 
son.    New  York. 

t  Burton's  Lake  Districts  of  Central  Africa, 
VoL  ii.,  p.  8t2. 
I     I  Malte  Bran,  vol.  Iv.,  p .  US. 
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els  and  horses  or  of  the  sturdy  porters  of  the 
country.  Major  Burton,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  relative  cost  of  travelling,  states  the  ex- 
penditure in  Eastern  Africa  at  half  a  crown 
per  mile,  while  in  most  parts  of  Europe  it 
does  not  now  exceed  one  penny.  The  roads 
are  a  mere  track  which  a  party  must  traverse 
in  single  file,  and  it  is  soon  overgrown  hy 
almost  impenetxahle  brushwood.  This  mode 
of  travelling  differs  materially  from  that  of 
Northern  or  Central  Africa,  where  the  camel 
and  the  horse  are  employed.  There  is  one 
source  of  expense  common  to  the  whole  of 
Africa ;  namely,  the  kuhonga,  or  blackmail, 
which  is  ext9rted  from  all  travellers  by  chiefs 
of  every  rank.  It  forms  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  revenues,  and  is  a  recognition 
of  their  territorial  rights.  If  any  hesitation 
about  the  payment  is  made,  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  an  objector  will  be,  "  Is  this  your 
ground  or  mine  P  "  The  chiefs  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  right  of  free  passage  through 
their  dominions.  Dr.  Livingstone  found  the 
custom  universal  in  his  journey  between  the 
Zambezi  and  Loanda,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  pay  the  transit  duty,  and  was 
told  that  he  might  do  it  either  with  a  bullock 
or  a  man. 

The  moral  and  political  degradation  of 
Africa  is  a  subject  of  mournful  interest.  A 
modem  geographer  *  estimates  the  popula- 
tion at  one  hundred  and  fifty  million,  of 
which  three-fourths  are  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  the  other  fourth  constitutes  a  despotic 
governing  power  under  which  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  the  people  can  make  any 
important  progress  in  civilization.  Domes- 
tic slavery  is  interwoven  with  the  state  of 
society,  and  a  complete  moral  revolution 
must  take  place  before  it  can  be  abolished ; 
but  the  foreign  slave  traffic  constitutes  the 
gigantic  evil  of  Africa,  and  throughout  vast 
regions  man  has  no  property  but  slaves,  and 
no  articles  of  merchandise  but  hif  fellow- 
creatures.  The  sultans  regarded  their  peo- 
ple simply  as  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  almost 
normal  state  of  war  which  exists  in  Central 
Africa  is  maintained  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  aupplying  foreign  markets  with  the  hu- 
man commodity,  and  every  crime  is  pun- 
ished by  a  forfeiture  of  liberty  and  the  im- 
mediate transfer  of  the  offender  to  the 
slave-dealer.  Accusations  of  witchcraft  or 
adultery  are  always  ready  when  more  seri- 

*  Mr.  Macqneen. 


ous  offences  are  wanting,  and  the  popTtlatior: 
of  a  whole  village  is  sometimes    suddenly 
carried  off  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt.     The  ef- 
fect of  this  commerce  upon  the  African  char- 
acter is  apparent  to  all  who  have  penetrated 
into  the  interior.     Dr.  Livingstone  states 
that  he  had  never  known  an  instance  of  a 
parent  selling  his  own  offspring,  but  Captain 
Speke  says  that,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tangany- 
ika Lake,  the  women,  for  the  consideration 
of  a  few  loin  cloths,  readily  parted   with 
their  Httle  children  and  delivered  tbem  into 
perpetual  bondage  to  his  Belooch  soldiers ; 
and  in  Eastern  Africa,  Major  Burton  in- 
forms us  that,  in  times  of  necessity,  a  man 
will  sacrifice  his  parents,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, and  even  sell  himself  without  shame.* 
It  was  stated  long  ago  by  an  unexception- 
able witness  that  mothers  were  freqaently  to 
be  seen  on  the  western  coast  selling  their 
children  for  a  few  bushels  of  rice;  but  a 
stout  African  once  took  his  little  son  to  sell 
him  to  a  European :  the  lad,  however,  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  for- 
eigner, cunningly  suggested  that  a  man  of 
the  size  and  strength  of  his  father  must  be 
of  far  more  value  than  himself,  and  thus  in- 
duced the  slave-dealer  to  take  his  father  in 
his  stead,  notwithstanding  the   vociferous 
protestations  of  the  man  that  in  Africa  a 
son  had  no  right  to  sell  his  own  parenL  f 

This  dark  blot  on  the  continent  of  Africa 
can  only  be  effaced  by  proving  to  the  sul- 
tans and  chiefs  how  much  more  profitable  it 
will  be  to  employ  their  people  in  developing 
the  natural  riches  of  the  soil  and  raising 
produce  for  which  there  will  be  a  European 
demand,  than  to  export  them  as  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  country.    Commerce  miut 
be  the  great  regenerator  of  Africa.    The 
Arab  governors  are  unanimous  in  their  de- 
sire for  an  increased  intercourse  with  En- 
rope,  although  they  are  perfectly  aware  that 
the  slave-trade,  in  which  they  are  deeply 
financially  interested,  cannot  long  survive  a 
closer  commercial  relation  with  En^and. 
They  doubtless  feel  that  their  revenues  will 
greatly  increase  with  the  extension  of  legit- 
imate trade,  and  that  their  position  in  the 
country  will  become  more  seciire.     With 
the  cessation  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  an 
era  of  real  progress  will  commence.   Native 

*  Burton's  Lake  Regions,  vol.  ii.,  p.  867. 
t  Traveb  in  Africa  by  lloUien,  quoted  by  Halts 
Bran. 
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merchants  admit  this,  and  declare  their  con- 
Tictxon  that  the  country  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducingy  in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  eyery 
commodity  that  Europe  can  desire  from  it 
The  greatest  eagerness  is  shown  to  possess 
£mropean  productions ;  and  recent  trayellers 
have  been  everywhere  questioned  as  to  the 
probability  of  a  regular  market  being  opened 
for  English  goods.    An  intensely  commer- 
cial spirit  pervades  almost  the  whole  of  Af- 
rica.   Sailing  close  in  shore  on  a  coasting 
voyage,  south  of  the  river  Femand  Yai,  M. 
Du  Chaillu  was  hailed  by  canoes  fhll  of  ne- 
groes begging  him  to  establish  factories  in 
their  villages,  and  in  some  places  he  saw, 
from  the  sea,  the  large  house  already  buflt, 
as  be  was  told,  for  the/tihire  factory  **  which 
was  to  make  everybody  rich/'    It  is  satis- 
fsctoiy  in  the  mean  time  to  find  a  recogni- 
tion in  many  quarters  of  the  truth  that  com- 
merce in  Africa  must  be  the  pioneer  of 
Christianity.   Dr.  Livingstone  has  given  ex- 
pression to  a  sentiment  which,  emanating 
from  so  zealous  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  maxim  in  our 
future  dealings  with  heathen  populations, 
*'  No  permanent  elevation  of  a  people,''  he 
emphatically  declares,  **  can  be  effected  with- 
out commerce."    We  cannot  but  regard  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  nations  as  one  of 
the  appointed  means  of  bringing  them  all 
into  a  closer  union  with  each  other,  and  of 
inculcating  those  great  doctrinal  and  moral 
truths,  without  whose  reception  and  influ- 
ence civilisation,  however  splendid,  is  little 
better  than  a  polished  barbarism. 

The  difficulties  of  imparting  civilisation  to 
Africa  are  nevertheless  exceedingly  great 
The  idiosjmcrasy  of  the  negro  race  is  pecul- 
iar. Indolence  has  long  been  the  habit,  and 
enjoyment  the  business,  of  their  lives.  The 
higher  instincts  of  their  nature  have  not  been 
developed,  and  they  have  existed  for  ages 
under  conditions  entirely  incompatible  with 
human  progress.  There  is  doubtless  some 
deficiency  of  energy  in  their  original  consti- 
tutton.  They  have  never  shown  themselves 
skilful  in  the  hunt ;  they  have  not  subdued  to 
their  use  any  of  the  nobler  animals  j  and 
they  are  not  addicted  to  riding  except  on  the 
backs  of  their  brother  men.  There  was  not 
in  the  time  of  Lopex,  a  Portuguese  traveller 
it  the  eighteenth  century,  a  single  horse  to 
oe  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Congo. 
The  mule  and  the  ass  are  equally  objects  of 
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disfavor,  no  true  negro  having  ever  dared  to 
mount  either  the  one  or  the  other.*  They 
are  expert,  however,  in  swimming  and  div- 
ing, and  will  face  with  resolution  a  stormy 
sea.  Many  of  the  arts  are,  nevertheless, 
carried  on  by  the  black  population  of  Africa, 
and  have  been  brought  to  considerable  per- 
fection. They  show  much  skill  in  working 
in  iron  and  gold ;  and  in  Kano,  Timbuctoo, 
and  Bomu  they  make  swords,  axes,  knives, 
gold  ornaments,  and  other  articles.  They 
have  little  taste  for  any  but  the  coarsest 
food.  They  feed  daintily  upon  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  disdain  not  the  flesh  of  the 
crocodile ;  the  wolf  is  far  from  being  unac- 
ceptable, but  their  greatest  luxury  is  roasted 
dog ;  the  elephant  often  supplies  the  ptkce 
de  rentiance  at  a  negro  feast ;  the  boa  con- 
strictor is  laid  under  contribution  for  his  fat ; 
slugs  as  large  as  the  human  arm  are  served 
up  as  delicacies,  and  grasshoppers,  beetles, 
and  bees  are  esteemed  as  minor  relishes. 
An  African  epicure,  on  hearing  a  description 
of  the  European  eumne,  replied,  "  Ah !  all 
very  good;  but  you  are  not  acquainted  in 
England  with  the  delicacy  of  white  ants ! " 

That  there  is  no  inherent  incapacity  for 
civilization  in  the  negro  nature  has  been 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  free  colony  of 
Liberia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
where  the  African  has,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, imitated  with  success  the  policy, 
the  arts,  and  even  the  institutions,  of  Eu- 
rope. '*  The  progress  of  this  colored  settle- 
ment," to  quote  from  an  excellent  little  essay 
on  the  African  kingdoms  and  peoples,  f 
"  during  the  last  forty  years  has  hardly  been 
surpassed  by  any  thing  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  negro  has  given  the 
lie  to  the  assertion  of  the  ethnological  sciol- 
ists, who,  presuming  on  his  alleged  natural 
inferiority,  declared  him  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  himself.  He  has  taken  care  of  him- 
self-—has  provided  by  acts  of  courage  and 
self-denial  for  the  growth  of  his  prosperity, 
for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  for  his 
instruction  in  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  and 
in  so  doing  has  forever  solved  and  settled 
the  question  as  to  his  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment" 

On  the  important  subject  of  African  eom- 

•  Mslte  Bnra  states  thb. 
t  Poblif  bed  by  tbe  Society  for  PromotiDg  Cbrii- 
tian  Knowledge. 
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merce  our  remarks  must  necessarily  be  brief. 
It  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  whole  existing 
commerce  of  the  vast  continent  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  carried  on  by  Hamburg  alone.* 
The  total  exports  from  Africa  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  estimated  at  little  more  than 
£20,000,000,  and  the  total  imports  at  about 
£17,000,000.  Assuming  the  population  to 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty  million,  the  ex- 
ports of  the  country  would  average  28,  Bd, 
per  head,  whereas  from  Great  Britain  they 
amount  to  669.,  the  United  States  to  54ff., 
France  to  41«.,  and  Russia  to'7<.;  but  when 
the  exports  of  North  Africa,  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  and  the  AMcan  islands  are  deducted, 
the  amount  for  the  remainder  of  Africa  is 
reduced  to  only  9d.  per  head.  And  yet  this 
continent  abounds  in  natural  wealth.  It 
possesses  a  population  able  and,  with  due 
encouragement,  willing  to  develop  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  a  soil  which,  over 
enormous  areas,  although  of  superabundant 
fertility,  is  as  much  neglected  as  the  eands 
of  the  Sahara.  The  commercial  classes  are 
anxious  to  barter  the  produce  of  their  coun- 
try for  the  highly  prized  and  universally  cov- 
eted commodities  of  Europe.  Vegetable  oils, 
cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  ivory, 
hides,  timber,  gums,  and  wax,  might  be  pro- 
duced in  imlimited  quantities,  and  are  sure 
of  commanding  remunerative  prices  in  Eu- 
rope. Of  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  productions  of  Africa,  namely,  palm-oil, 
forty  thousand  tons  are  imported  annually 
into  Great  Britain.  The  trade  of  England 
with  Africa  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
nation ;  and  if  the  great  channels  of  com- 
munication are  opened,  it  may  be  increased 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  Niger,  the 
Zambezi,  and  possibly  the  Nile,  will  doubt- 
less^ at  no  distant  day,  form  the  great  high- 
ways into  the  interior,  and  millions  of  square 
miles  will  thus  become  accessible  to  Euro- 
pean enterprise  and  afford  an  invaluable 
market  for  British  commodities.  The  cara- 
van routes  through  the  desert  are,  as  Dr. 
Barth  has  shown,  too  expensive  and  danger- 
ous, and  the  quantity  of  goods  thus  exported 
and  imported  has  of  late  sensibly  decrea8ed.t 
'*  But  from  whatever  quarter,"  says  this  ex- 
perienced traveller,  '*  Europeans  may  en- 
deavor to  open  intercourse  and  regular  and 

*  Appendix  to  the  Travels  €f  Dr.  Empt  on  the 
Commerce  of  AfHoa. 
t  Paper  on  Nortiieni  and  Centcal  AlHoa. 


legitimate  trade  with  these  nations^  tlie 
requisite  seems  to  be  the  strictest  justioe  And 
the  most  straightforward  conduct,  for  almost 
all  the  natives  of  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
traders  by  disposition,  and  at  least  want  to 
barter  for  beads  in  order  to  adorn  their  own 
persons  and  those  of  their  women."    This 
demaaid  for  beads  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
ticB  of  the  present  stage  of  African  civilixa- 
tion,  and  will  give  way,  we  trust,  speedilj 
to  the  desire  for  more  rational  and  useful 
importations.    THey  constitute  the  trinkets 
and  jewelry  of  Africa,  mad  since  the  day  that 
Vasco  de  <Gama  first  visited  the  eastern  coast 
thousands  of  tons  have  been  poured  into  tlie 
interior  without  ^tting  the  market  or  di- 
minishing the  steady  demand.    The  natives 
irejeeted  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  that 
^ere  offered  them  by  their  first  visitors,  bat 
grasped  eagerly  at  baubles  which  had  no  in- 
trinsic wordi.    Children  then,  the  natives 
of  Africa  are  childr^i  stilL     A  string  of 
bright  Bcariet  porcelain  beads  exmtea  the 
same  tumtdtuous  del^^ht  in  Central  Africa 
that  a  new  diamond  necklace  does  in  more 
civilized  regions.    The  passion  is  common 
to  all  classes  and  to  both  sexes.    There  are 
at  least  four  hundred  varieties  of  beads  man- 
ufactured for  Africa,  each  of  which  has  its 
peculiar  name,  value,  and  local  demand. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  continued  supply  of 
cotton  from  America  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  grave  apprehension  and  of  anxious 
inquiry.    Its  extensive  production  in  Africa 
would  give  an  immense  impetus  to  the  dv- 
iHzation  of  the  continent.     There  land  is 
cheap,  the  soil  good,  and  free  labor  abundant. 
Cotton  is  indigenous  in  the  fertile  regions 
both  of  Eastern  and  Western  Africa.    In 
the  country  between  Zanzibar  and  the  Tan- 
ganyika Lake,  according  to  Major  Burton, 
the  shrub  grows  wild,  and  the  virgin  soils  of 
large  districts  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  its 
cultivation.    In  a  letter  which  this  distin- 
guished explorer  recently  addressed  to  a  pub- 
Mc  journal,  he  enters  fully  into  the  capacity 
of  Eastern  Africa  to  supply  any  demand  fbr 
cotton  that  could  be  made  upon  it,  and  par- 
ticularly specifies  the  territory  lying  to  the 
north  of  Mozambique  as  far  as  ^e  equator, 
and  extending  eastward  from  the  Indian 
Ooean  to  the  Ghauts  or  meridional  range  of 
mountains.     Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
area  the  climate  is  hot  and  damp,  the  soil 
rich|  sod  there  is  an  industrious  negro  pop- 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  A  LOVE-LETTER. 
**  Four  letters  for  you,  ma'am,  to-day," 
said  my  maid  Bridget,  breaking  in  upon  my 
solitude  one  morning  as  I  sat  busily  at  work 
upon  a  muslin  frock,  being  a  gift  destined 
for  my  little  godchild  on  the  approaching 
auspicious  occasion  of  her  completing  her 
third  year. 

"  Four  letters ! "  I  re-echoed  in  surprise, 
letting  the  delicate  piece  of  embroidery  teXi 
to  the  ground,  while  I  took  them  £rom 
Bridget's  hand.  <<Why  I  did  not  expect 
one  \ " 

The  damsel  doubtless  thinking  that  they 
would  themselves  be  better  able  to  account 
for  their  unexpected  appearance  than  she, 
wisely  forebore  to  attempt  it,  and,  as  she 
quitted  the  room,  I  proceeded,  after  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  handwriting  and  postmarks 
borne  by  the  covers,  to  gratify  my  curiosity 
by  opening  my  despatches. 

"  What  can  Martha  be  writing  about  again 
so  soon?"  was  my  soliloquy  ere  I  com- 
menced reading  No.  1.  Martha  was  my  only 
sister,  married  some  ten  years  before,  and 
the  mother  of  as  many  children.  "  Baby  " 
had  "  cut  his  first  tooth !  "  He  had  been 
longer  about  the  business  than  any  of  his 
nine  predecessor  babies,  and  mamma  had 
been  fearful  his  darling  gums  were  destined 
to  prove  a  physiological  wonder  by  remain- 
ing toothless  forever !  Her  anxiety  was  now 
happily  removed,  and  she  wrote  "  in  haste  " 


me  I  dared  not  say  her  visit  was  not  con- 
venient. No,  Aunt  Betsy  knew  perfectly 
well  that  her  proviso  was  a  safe  one. 

Letter  No.  3  was  soon  despatched,  being 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  missions  to  some  dis- 
tant Borioboola  Gha. 

And  No.  4  P  Now,  as  a  lady  is  always 
supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  reserve 
her  most  important  intelligence-— the  crime 
de  la  creme— for  her  P.S.,  so  No.  4,  though 
last,  will  be  preconceived  not  least.  And, 
in  truth.  No.  4  contained  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. Scarcely  could  I  believe  my  eyes. 
Hereby,  suppose  not,  dear  reader,  that  I  had 
never  received  an  offer  before.  Nor,  al- 
though I  acknowledge  myself  not  so  young 
as  I  had  been,  suppose  not  either  that  I 
thought  it  so  impossible  I  should  ever  re- 
ceive another.  No,  there  was  no  gray  hair 
in  my  head ;  there  were  no  wrinkles  on  my 
brow ;  I  might  without  vanity  deem  it  pos- 
sible I  should  have  a  lover  yet  to  come.  It 
was  not  the  offer  that  astounded  me,  but 
that  Mr.  James  Warrington  should  be  the 
man  to  make  it.  A  clap  of  thunder  is  often 
made  the  simile  of  a  thing  sudden  and  un- 
expected, yet  the  thunderclap  is  commonly 
preceded  by  some  darkening  of  the  heavens 
— some  indications  of  the  approaching  storm. 
Mr.  Warrington's  offer,  on  the  contrary,  had 
been  preceded  by  no  sign  whatsoever.  There 
had  been  neither  word  nor  look.  I  had  given 
him  my  hand  to  shake,  and  had  been  sensi- 
ble of  no  tender  pressure.    I  had  met  him 


to  bid  me  rejoice  with  her.    Although  she  i  out  walking,  and  he  had  passed  me  with  a 
spoke  of  haste,  her  letter  consisted  of  eight  |  bow.    I  had  spent  many  an  evening  in  his 


closely  written  pages.  She  gave  in  an  as- 
cending scale  the  latest  biographies  of  all 
her  olive  branches.  Fanny  (the  destined 
possessor  of  the  frock)  was  *'  growing  such 
a  iweet,  affectionate  child.**  She  was  ''  al- 
ways talking  of  Aunt  Mary.  Did  Aimt 
Mary  remember  next  Thursday  would  be  her 
birthday  ?  "  But  I  must  cut  sister  Martha 
short. 

Letter  No.  2  was  an  intimation  from  my 
Aunt  Betsy,  a  maiden  lady,  that  she  pro- 
posed shortly  to  spend  "  a  week  ^  with  me, 
*'  if  convenient"  Now,  although  Aunt  Betsy 
never  evinced  the  slightest  satisfaction  in 
my  society,  though  she  found  fault  with 
every  thing  in  my  house  and  domestic  man- 
agement ;  yet  her  **  week  "  was  never  less 
than  a  month,  and  kept  recorring  a  good 
deal  oftener  than  I  llked|  yet  for  the  life  of 


company,  and  he  had  never  offered  to  see 
me  home.  Yet  the  letter  I  now  received 
was  assuredly  signed  with  the  name  of  James 
Warrington.  Who  was  James  Warrington  P 
Before  transcribing  his  letter  I  must,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  answer  this  question  for 
the  reader's  enlightenment. 

Of  Mr.  Warrington's  birth  and  parentage 
I  knew  nothing;  of  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, likewise,  nothing  beyond  what  he 
now  told  me.  He  had  never  been  a  resident 
in  the  place  whereof  I  write  myself  a  citizen- 
ess,  but  about  six  months  previously  he  had 
paid  a  visit  of  some  length  at  the  house  of 
some  acquaintances  of  mine  in  this  city.  Their 
respectability  was  received  as  a  voucher  for 
his.  Mr.  Warrington  was  handsome,  gen- 
tlemanly in  manner  and  appearance,  lively 
and  well  infoxttcdi  and  he  speedily  beeamt 
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a  filvorite  in  our  circle  in  C- 


— .  He  was 
inTited  everywhere.  Some  few  persons  in- 
deed there  were  who  whispered,  "  Who  is 
he  P  "  "  Where  does  he  come  from  P  "  but 
the  questions  remained  without  an  answer, 
and  it  might  have  been  he  had  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  and  after  inhabiting  this  lower 
sphere  of  ours  for  a  period  of  some  six  or 
eight  weeks,  had  been  caught  up  again  by 
the  same  elements.  I  knew  of  no  particular 
bright  eyes  that  strained  their  wistful  gaze 
after  his  flight.  I  knew  of  no  one  tender 
heart  that  mourned  its  sun  departed.  Mr. 
Warrington  had  been  universally  liked  by 
the  ladies,  and  had  appeared  to  like  their 
society,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  went, 

he  had  quitted  C heartwhole.    And  now 

there  came  this  letter  for  me  by  the  post. 
It  was  dated  from  some  street  or  square  in 
London.  Its  style  I  thought  singular.  It 
had  no  formal  commencement:  thus  it 
began : — 

**  1  love  you,  Mary,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  distractedly,  devotedly,  unchangeably. 
Forgive  this  abrupt  and  incoherent  declara- 
tion. How  long  nas  all  utterance  been  de- 
nied me !  How  often,  in  the  time  gone  by, 
when  I  saw  you  day  by  day,  and  every  day 
loved  you  more  and  more,  did  the  words  of 
passion  rise  to  my  lips,  and  I  repressed  them 
until  my  heart  wellnigh  burst.  Did  you 
never  read  my  feelings,  Mary  P  Ah  yes,  I 
think  you  must  have  done  so,  in  spite  of  all 
my  boasted  self-control.  Once,  in  pai'ticular, 
I  wonder  if  you  recall  the  time  [No  indeed, 
I  do  not],  I  felt  almost  sure  you  had  discov- 
ered my  secret,  and  there  was  a  look  in  those 
dear  blue  eyes  [my  eyes  are  brown,  he  can 
never  have  looked  at  them  well],  those 
dear  blue  eyes  which  sent  a  thrill  through 
me,  and  inspired  me  with  a  hope  which  has 
shone  before  me  like  a  beacon  through  all 
this  dark  night  of  absence  [more  like  an 
ignia  fatutia  than  a  beacon,  I'm  sure — ^the 
vain  man — seen  in  my  eyes,  indeed].  Yes, 
Mary  [he  is  very  free  with  my  name],  I 
could  remain  no  longer  near  you  without 
speaking,  I  could  not  speak  while  my  worldly 

Krospects  were  so  gloomy  and  uncertain.  I 
ad  no  fortune ;  you,  too,  I  knew  had  none 
[well,  £200  a  year  is  not  much,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  I  think  it  need  not  be  called  noth- 
ing by  a  penniless  adventurer].  Poverty 
would  have  seemed  a  light  ill  to  me  with 
you  bv  my  side,  but  I  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  your  having  to  contend  with  all  its 
trials  ana  difficulties.  So  I  tore  myself  away 
in  silence  from  the  place  which  your  pres- 
ence made  like  a  heaven  to  me.    Of  the  fol- 


lowing six  months  I  will  not  speak,  save  to 
say  tnat  never  for  one  moment  has  your 
image  been  absent  from  my  thoughts.  Ah ! 
has  my  Mary  in  all  that  time,  I  wonder,  ever 
thought  of  me  P  [Very  seldom,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told.]  At  length,  after  disap- 
pointments numberless,  and  hopes  deferred 
until  my  heart  was  sick,  I  yesterday  received 
two  letters.  One  was  from  an  influential 
friend,  and  contained  the  information  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  me  an 
honorable  appointment,  whereby  a  compe- 
tent income  was  secured  me.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  of  self-congratulation,  I  opened 
the  second  letter,  and  found  myself  most 
unexpectedly  the  inheritor  of  a  considerable 
legacy  by  the  will  of  an  old  friend  of  my 
father,  just  deceased.  Thus  was  my  tongue 
loosed  from  its  fetters.  Mary,  I  love  you 
with  all  the  fond,  deep,  and  true  aflection 
of  which  a  man's  heart  is  capable.  Say  not, 
dearest,  that  the  feeling  finds  no  response 
in  your  own,  suffer  me  at  least  to  come  and 

Elead  my  cause  by  word  of  mouth.  You 
ave  no  parents  from  whom  I  must  seek  to 
obtain  such  permission ;  I  do  not  consider 
that  your  aunt  has  any  right  to  withhold  it. 
I  wait,  therefore,  but  your  own  word  to 
hasten  on  wings  of  love  and  joy  to  your 
side.  Mary,  my  own,  deny  me  not.  It 
shall  ever  be  the  one  dearest  aim  of  my  life 
to  make  you  happy.    Adieu. 

**  Most  devotedly  yours, 

"  James  Wabrington.'* 

I  have  already  said  once  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes,  and  I  must  say  it  again. 
Yet  the  lines  were  bold  and  free,  and  fair  to 
read.  I  had  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Warring- 
ton once  before,  when  he  was  staying  at 
C (a  few  brief  lines  of  thanks  accom- 
panying a  book  I  had  lent  him),  and  I  re- 
membered the  handwriting  well.  So  well 
that  I  rejected  the  idea,  which  came  across 
me  for  a  moment,  that  this  ardent  epistle 
must  be  a  forgery.  Besides,  who  would 
play  me  such  an  ungentlemanly  hoax  ?  I 
had  always  lived  at  peace  and  charity  with 
all  mankind ;  I  knew  nobody  who  bore  me 
any  ill-will,  and  the  matter  could  not  be 
viewed  as  a  simple  joke.  No,  it  must  be 
true,  Mr.  Warrington  must  be  really  in  love, 
or  really  fancy  himself  in  love  with  me. 
Strange,  very  strange, — what  could  have  in- 
spired him  with  such  a  passion  P  Waa  it 
my  brown,  alias  blue,  eyes  P  There  waa  a 
pier-glass  over  the  chimney-piece.  I  got^ip 
to  take  a  survey  of  my  own  image  therein. 
^Vliat  did  I  behold  P  A  round  face,  shadeU 
by  dark-brown  hair;   two  brown  eyes  at 
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aforesaid;    a   nondescript   fonn   of   nose, 
neither  Roman,  Grecian,  nor  aquiline,  not 
very  obtrusive,  nor  yet  exactly  a  snub;  a 
rather  wide  mouth ;  a  set  of  regular  white 
teeth ;  a  complexion  pale,  neither  brown  nor 
fair.     Item,  rather  a  neat  little  figure.    It 
was  not  altogether  an  ugly  picture,  yet  yery 
far  from  one  I  should  have  expected  Mr. 
Warrington  to  admire.    He  always  struck 
me  as  a  man  who  would  inevitably  select  a 
beautiful  woman  for  his  wife.     Since  to 
beauty,  however,  I  could  make  no  preten- 
sion, it  must  be  some  other  charm  which 
hod  procured  for  me  this  conquest,  and  I 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  this 
might  be.    Accomplishments  I  had  few  to 
boast,  my  music  was  fax  below  the  average 
of  a  boarding-school  miss,  and  though  the 
walls  of  my  drawing-room  were  profusely 
decorated  with  the  works  of  my  pencil,  Mr. 
Warrington  had  never  seen  these  master- 
pieces, so  I  could  not  owe  my  triumphs  to 
those  Italian  skies,  purple  mountains,  sil- 
very streams,  and  green   trees  with   the 
nymphs  reposing  beneath  them.    I  rather 
prided  myself  upon  my  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, but  these  had  never  seemed  to  possess 
much  attraction  in  the  eyes,  or  ears  I  should 
rather  say,  of  Mr.  Warrington.    He  talked 
more  to  old  Mrs.  Hearnaught,  who  could 
only  be  talked  to  through  a  trumpet,  and  to 
Miss  Thickskull,  whom  nobody  coidd  talk 
to  through  any  thing  but  the  purest  good 
nature,  than  he  had  ever  done  to  me.   Ever? 
No,  once,  and  but  once,  I  recollect  my  con- 
versation did  appear  to  interest  him.    It 
was  when  I  was  speaking  of  ferns.    The 
book  I  lent  him  was  on  that  subject.    If  I 
married  Mr.  W.  I  should  certainly  choose  a 
bridal-wreath  of  ferns.    Some  species  of  the 
delicate  AdiatUum  or  Maidenhair  seemed  by 
its  name  peculiarly  appropriate  for  such  a 
destiny.    If  I  married  him  did  I  say  P    Yes, 
that  was  the  question.    Here  was  I  foolishly 
wasting  time  in  idle  guesses  as  to  what  could 
have  induced  him  to  ask  me,  and  neglecting 
the  great  point  whether  I  should  say  yes  or 
no.    I  had  no  one  to  consult  hereupon  but 
myself.     The  course  of  love  in  my  case 
"  hung  "  not  "  upon  the  choice  of  friends." 
N0|  it  might  run  on  a  smooth  and  rapid 
river  without  danger  of  meeting  any  obsta- 
cle to  its  current.    Parents  I  had  none.    My 
Aunt  Betsy,  Mr.  Warrington  indeed  but 
justly  considered,  had  small  right  to  be  con- 


sulted s  to  small  that  I  wondered  it  had  oc- 
curred to  him  to  mention  her.  I  recollected, 
however,  that  she  Was  spending  one  of  her 
longest  weeks  with  me  while  he  was  at 
C-»— ,  so  that  he  might  very  probably  think 
she  resided  permanently  wiUi  me,  or  I  with 
her.  No,  I  had  no  need  to  ask  Aunt  Betsy 
any  thing  about  the  matter.  But  did  I  love 
Mr.  Warrington  P  I  could  not  say  that  I 
did,  but  I  loved  nobody  else,  and  might  it 
not  be  that  I  only  did  not  love  him  because 
I  had  never  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a 
lover  P  Was  not  Mr.  Warrington  young, 
handsome,  and  every  thing  that  a  girPs  fancy 
could  desire  P  Were  not  his  circumstances, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  imobjection- 
able  P  '  Was  I  not  often  very  lonely  in  my 
solitary  dwelling  P  Was  I  not  frequently 
sighing  for  some  sweet  companionship  P  I 
had  lost  my  mother  in  infancy,  I  was  but 
just  emancipated  from  school  when  my  only 
sister  married,  and  a  few  months  later  death 
suddenly  deprived  me  of  my  dear  father, 
who  was  all  in  all  to  me.  I  had  then  ac- 
cepted the  home  Martha  offered  me,  but 
though  always  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness both  by  her  and  her  husband,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  myself  somehow  a  stranger 
and  intermeddler  in  their  domestic  happi- 
ness. At  the  end  of  a  year,  I  determined  to 
have  a  home  of  my  own,  however  lonely 

and  joyless  it  might  be.    I  came  to  C , 

Friends  I  had  found  and  kind  ones,  and  the 
years  of  my  life  here  had  not  been  tmhappy ; 
still  I  was  conscious  of  something  wanting, 
of  sympathies  unclaimed,  of-~of — might  it 
not  be  in  Mr.  Warrington's  power  to  make 
my  lot  happier  P  I  had  been  romantic,  I 
had  had  my  dreams  of  ideal  bliss,  I  was 
conscious  that  in  all  this  self-questioning, 
this  hesitation,  there  was  wonderfully  little 
romance.  It  was  not  the  love  I  had  dreamt 
of.  But  time  and  youth  were  fleeting,  and 
such  dreams  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
likely ever  to  be  realized.  Still  I  hesitated 
what  answer  to  return  Mr.  Warrington.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  write  *'  Come,  I  await 
you  with  open  arms,"  but  was  it  necessary 
either  to  do  this  or  to  bid  him  avauntP 
Might  I  not  choose  a  middle  course, — the 
happy  medium  P 

My  mind  was  made  up.  It  wanted  a  good 
many  hours  to  post-time,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  write  my  letter  at 
once.    I  took  out  my  writing-case  aud  a 
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sheet  of  note-paper  from  it.  No,  five  quiret 
for  a  shilling  might  do  v^  well  for  making 
out  washing  hills  upon,  or  even  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  letter-vriting ;  hut  it  was 
not  worthy  of  hearing  the  transcript  of  an 
answer  to  an  offer  of  marriage.  I  placed  he- 
fore  me  in  its  stead  a  sheet  of  superfine 
cream  laid,  and  hrought  my  pen  to  hear 
upon  its  smooth  surface. 

<<  My  dear  Sir," — ^Na,  such  a  oommenoa- 
ment  was  in  too  marked  contrast  to  Mr. 
Warrington's  passionate  address.  Those 
three  words  would  of  themselves  suffice  to 
give  the  death-hlow  to  his  hopes-^he  would 
dash  my  letter  into  the  fire,  having  read  no 
fiirther.  I  took  a  second  sheet,  and  wrote 
''My  dear  James."  No,  maidenly  reserve 
would  not  permit  me  to  use  such  familiarity 
to  a  man  whom  until  that  very  morning  I 
had  regarded  quite  as  a  stranger.  With 
my  third  sheet  I  succeeded  hetter. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Warrington, — ^Your  let- 
ter, this  morning  received,  has  surprised  me 
very  much  indeed.  I  am,  however,  deeply 
sensihle  of  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  and 
although  I  cannot  at  present  say  that  I  re- 
turn the  sentiments  you  have  oeen  pleased 
to  express  for  me,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
impossihle  I  should  ever  he  able  to  do  so. 
I  know  you  so  little,  and  you,  too,  know  so 
little  of  me,  that  I  cannot  feel  certain  that 
on  further  acquaintance  you  might  not  dis- 
cover I  was  not  at  all  what  you  thought  me, 
that  your  sentiments  for  me  and  wishes 
might  not  change.  Cannot  we  meet  as 
friends,  without  further  engagement  on 
either  side  for  the  present?  On  these 
terms,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  you 
again  at  C— — ,  Meanwhile  believe  me, 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Warrington, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 
"Mary  Henderson." 

Having  read  over  this  epistle,  and  found 
nothing  to  alter  therein,  I  folded  it  in  an 
envelope,  sealed  and  directed  it.  Nothing 
further  remained  but  to  carry  it  to  the  post, 
which  I  purposed  myself  to  do,  while  taking 
my  usual  morning  walk  before  dinner.  The 
next  hour,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  proj- 
ect. The  sky  had  all  the  morning  been 
threatening,  it  began  to  rain,  and  soon  set- 
tled into  a  determined  wet  day.  Well,  no 
matter,  I  could  stay  in  and  finish  little 
Fanny's  frock,  and  Bridget  could  take  the 
letter  by  and  by.  Talk  or  think  of  a  certain 
person,  and — ^my  maid's  journey  to  the  post 
was  scarcely  settled  in  my  mind,  when  there 


came  a  tap  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
I  was  sitting,  immediately  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  her  round,  good-humored  face 
within  it. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  came  to  aak  if  you'd  be 
so  good  as  let  me  go  home  this  afternoon. 
Cousin  Bichard's  just  come  to  say  mother 
wants  to  see  me  very  much." 

And  Cousin  Richard  doubtless  wants  to 
walk  home  with  you  very  much«  too,  I 
thought  to  myself.  I  had  for  some  time 
had  a  suspicion  that  Bridget  had  an  admirer, 
and  the  deepening  flush  in  the  damsel's  at 
all  times  rosy  cheeks,  as  she  named  the 
name  of  Cousin  Richard,  convinced  me  he 
was  the  man.  I  was  never  a  hard  mistress, 
and  probably  the  having  a  love  affair  of  my 
own  on  the  way,  made  me  look  with  a  kind« 
lier  eye  than  usual  on  that  of  my  domestie. 
So  I  said,— 

"  Very  well,  Bridget,  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  going  to  see  your  mother.  I  am 
afraid  though  youll  have  a  very  wet  walk.'* 

Bridget's  home  was  something  more  than 
two  miles  ofL 

I  did  not  hear  the  damsel's  answer  very 
distinctly,  but  I  am  almost  sure  Cousin 
Richard's  name  was  uttered  again,  together 
with  something  about  a  "  big  umbrella." 

"  Very  well,  Bridget,"  I  resumed, "  I  have 
only  to  say  further  that  I  shall  expect  yoa 
hack  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  aa 
you  pass  the  post-office  in  going,  don't  for* 
get  to  post  this  letter." 

Bridget  acquiesced  with  a  pleased  smile 
and  a  courtesy,  took  the  letter  from  my  hand 
and  departed.  I  then  settled  myself  indus- 
triously to  work,  now  and  then  letting  my 
thoughts  follow  the  rustic  lovers  under  their 
big  umbrella,  hut  more  fr^uently  centring 
them  upon  Mr.  James  Warrington  and  his 
extraordinary  passion  for  myself.  At  two 
o'clock  I  dined.  I  had  but  just  finished  this 
meal  when  there  came  again  a  rap  at  my 
door,  and  cook  entered  (there  was  no  one 
else  to  play  the  part  of  waiting-maid,  now 
Bridget  was  gone),  bearing  a  note  in  her 
hand. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  a  servant's  brought  this 
from  Miss  Morton,  and  is  to  wait  for  an 


answer. 


n 


"  Miss  Morton,"  I  mentally  ejaculated, "  I 
trust  she's  not  going  to  give  one  of  her 
stupid  tea-parties."  The  note  was  aa  usual 
in  her  niece's  handwriting,  but  I  soon  dia* 
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covered  its  purport  was  qidte  different  to 
that  I  had  bo  hastily  deprecated.    Thus  it  | 
ran:  — 

"  Deab  Miss  H£ND£KS0N,---The  enclosed  i 
came  by  post  this  morning,  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  me,  evidently  by  mistake.    I 
hasten  to  forward  it  to  you,  and  beg  you,  ini 
case  you  should  in  like  manner,  as  seems 
probable,  have  received  a  note  intended  for 
loei  to  be  so  kind  as  to  send  it  by  the  bearer. 
"  Ever,  dear  Miss  Henderson, 
"  Yours  affectionately, 
"  Mabt  Morton.'* 

With  a  presentiment  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low, I  hastily  glanced  at  the  enclosure. 

**  Mr.  Warrington  presents  his  eomnli- 
ments  to  Miss  Henderson,  and  would  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  she  woidd  kindly  inform 
nim  of  the  name  and  publisher  of  the  work 
on  British  Ferns  she  did  him  the  favor  to 
lend  him  on  a  former  occasion.  Mr.  War- 
rington's uncertain  recollection,  and  his  wish 
to  procure  the  book  for  a  friend,  must  be  his 
apology  for  troubling  Miss  Henderson." 

Here  was  a  pleasant  mistake!  What  a 
simpleton  I  had  made  of  myself !  If  it  might 
have  been  but  in  my  own  eyes  it  would  have 
been  tolerable,  though  humiliating  enough. 
But,  alas !  my  letter  to  Mr.  Warrington  was 
already  in  the  post  Both  he  and  Mary  Mor- 
ton would  laugh  over  my  vain  credulity. 
Where  was  his  letter  which  had  so  deceived 
me  ?  It  was  quickly  found.  I  could  have 
torn  it  to  atoms  in  my  impotent  wrath,  but 
the  recollection  that  it  belonged  of  right  to 
Ma./  Morton,  that  she  had  sent  to  claim  it, 
restrained  me.  Enclosing  it  in  an  envelope 
in  which  I  scribbled  a  line  to  Mary,  telling 
her  I  should  call  to  see  her  the  next  morning, 
I  gave  the  letter  to  the  servant  who  waited 
for  it,  and  was  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  my 
own  reflections,  which  it  will  be  imagined 
were  any  thing  but  agreeable.  I  was  not  of 
an  envious  disposition,  and  could  have  given 
up  the  imaginary  lover  of  some  two  or  three 
hours  without  a  grudge  or  a  sigh.  It  was 
that  idea  of  being  laughed  at  I  could  not 
bear.  Why  had  I  not  guessed  the  truth  P 
Mary  Morton  was  a  very  sweet,  and  more- 
over a  very  pretty  girl,  just  the  sort  of  ^1 
I  might  have  imagined  Mr.  Warrington 
would  fall  in  love  with.  She  had  been  a 
schoolfellow  of  my  own,  but  was  so  much 
younger,  that  we  had  never  been  compan- 
ions, and  while  she  was  Mary  to  me,  I  was 
always  Miss  Henderson  to  her.    She  was 
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like  myself  an  orphan,  and  a  maiden  aunt 
had  taken  her  to  live  with  her  **  out  of  char- 
ity." These  were  the  words  at  least  which 
the  elder  Miss  Morton  always  used  to  every- 
body, although  everybody  had  their  own  pri« 
vate  opinion  that  never  was  soul  less  illtt- 
mined  by  the  divine  light  of  charity  than 
Miss  Morton's,  and  that  the  home,  food,  and 
clothing  Mary  received  were  but  poor  pay^ 
ment  for  the  labors  which  were  daily  and 
hourly  imposed  upon  her,  for  the  hard  words 
and  cruel  taunts  which  were  borne  with 
such  uncomplaining  meekness.  I  had  often 
thought  how  glad  I  should  be  if  that  pretty 
bird  might  be  freed  from  its  present  cage,  as 
now  it  would  very  probably  be,  but  if  these 
were  the  first  steps  towards  such  a  deliver- 
ance,  they  were  not  at  all  such  as  I  should 
have  chosen. 

Again  I  asked  myself  why  I  had  not 
guessed  the  truth.  But  Mr.  Warrington 
had,  so  hi  as  my  observation  went,  bestowed 
scarcely  anymore  attention  upon  MaryMor* 
ton  than  he  had  Upon  Mary  Henderson,  and 
I  could  not  blame  myself  for  my  want  of 
penetration.  No,  Mr.  Warrington  was  alone 
to  blame.  In  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
why  did  he  fail  to  assure  himself  he  had  put 
the  letters  into  their  right  covers  P  Or  why 
need  he  have  written  that  note  to  me  at  all  P 
He  seemed  pretty  confident  about  the  issue 
of  his  love  suit,  surely,  that  matter  of  the 
ferns  might  have  waited  a  verbal  settlement 
on  his  arrival  at  C— — .  He  had  spoken  of 
travelling  hither  on  **  wings,"  which  agents 
of  locomotion  it  might  be  presumed  would  at 
any  rate  be  not  less  expeditious  than  the  rail- 
road. A  short  time  ago  I  had  been  debating 
with  myself  whether  I  could  love  Mr.  War- 
rington, and  now  the  question  was  whether 
I  could  help  hating  him. 

After  awhile  this  idea  came  into  my  head 
—might  I  not  possibly  arrest  the  progress 
of  my  letter  ?  A  friend  of  mine  once  told 
me  she  had  effected  such  a  purpose,  but  then 
that  was  in  a  small  country  village,  where 
she  was  well  known,  and  but  few  letters  com- 
paratively passed  through  the  post-offioe. 
However,  I  could  but  try.  It  wanted  yet 
nearly  two  hours  to  the  time  of  closing.  Be- 
gardless  of  the  rain  which  continued  to  fiill 
heavily,  I  donned  hat  and  cloak,  and  soon 
reached  the  post-office,  but  it  was  a  fruitless 
errand. 

"A  letteri  madam,"  I  was  politely  in- 
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formed,  "  once  posted  becomes  the  property 
of  the  post-office,  which  is  answerable  for  its 
being  duly  delivered  as  addressed." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  thought  to  myself, "  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  I  must  resign  myself  to 
ridicule,  and  try  to  put  the  best  face  on  the 
matter,  when  I  go  to  see  Mary  Morton  to- 
morrow." AU  the  way  home,  all  tea-time, 
and  all  the  time  after  tea,  I  was  revolving  in 
my  mind  what  I  should  say  to  her,  unable 
to  arrange  my  thoughts  in  any  satisfactory 
manner. 

As  nine  o'clock  struck,  Bridget  entered 
the  room  to  announce  her  punctual  return. 

"Well,  Bridget,"  I  said,  "I  hope  you 
have  had  a  pleasant  day,  and  found  all  well 
at  home." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
damsel,  smiling  all  over  her  round  pleasant 
face. 

"  You  put  the  letter  I  gave  you  into  the 
post-office  P  "  Bridget's  memory  was  sel- 
dom or  never  in  fault,  and  I  put  the  question 
without  any  doubt  of  her  reply.  But,  be- 
hold, the  smile  had  fled  from  Bridget's  coun- 
tenance, and  in  its  place  was  a  look  of  con- 
fusion and  dismay. 

"  Dear,  ma'am,  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  quite 
forgot  all  about  the  letter."    ' 

«  Bridget,  I  could  have  embraced  thee  on 
the  spot.  Cousin  Richard,  Cousin  Richard, 
I  owe  this  to  thee.  Thou  hast  been  a  good 
friend  to  me  this  day,  and  in  very  gratitude 
of  soul,  I  will  henceforth  do  all  I  may  to 
favor  thy  suit.  Bridget  shall  be  half  an  hour 
on  her  errand  to  the  grocer's  shop,  which  is 
but  just  over  the  way,  and  shall  meet  no 
reprimand  from  me  on  her  return.  And 
should  I  ever  again  chance  to  find  the  back- 
door open,  and  imagine  I  behold  the  shadow 
of  thy  stalwart  form  behind  it,  I  will  hold 
my  peace  to  the  damsel  on  the  subject  of 
draughts  as  conducive  to  that  neuralgia  to 
which  I  am  so  often  a  martyr.  And  in  due 
time  (for  I  have  heard  thou  bearest  a  good 
character,  and  art  in  receipt  of  good  wages 
from  thy  master),  I  promise  a  wedding 
breakfast  in  this  house,  and  that  I  will  not 
let  the  bride  depart  without  some  suitable 
marriage  gift."  This  jubilant  apostrophe,  I 
XQust  remark,  was  in  the  way  of  self-com- 
muning, and  was  not  uttered  aloud  in  the 
ears  of  Bridget,  whom  after  she  had  returned 
me  the  letter  from  her  pocket,  I  suffered  to 
depart  with  nothing  beyond  a  consolatory 


assurance  that  the  letter  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  that  she  need  not  distress  her- 
self about  it.  When  she  was  gone  I  imme- 
diately threw  it  into  the  burning  grate,  and 
viewed  its  speedy  reduction  to  ashes  with 
no  little  exultation. 

Next  morning  directly  after  breakfast,  I 
made  my  call  on  Mary  Morton,  having  a 
motive  for  going  early.  I  found  her  alone, 
and  had  never  seen  her  look  so  beautifuL 
Her  features,  her  form,  and  her  complexion 
had  always  been  faultless,  but  there  was 
generally  an  air  of  depression  and  melan- 
choly on  her  countenance  (caused  doubtless 
by  the  tyranny  of  her  aunt),  which  was  pain- 
ful to  look  at.  This  had  now  given  place  to 
an  expression  of  happiness  which  was  per- 
fectly radiant,  and  the  beauty  of  her  face 
was  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  conscious 
blush  which  stole  over  it  at  my  approach. 
I  went  up  and  kissed  her. 

"  Mary,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  you  are 
not  angry  with  me  for  having  found  out  your 
secret.    It  was  piot  my  fault,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  no !  dear  Miss  Henderson,"  she  re- 
turned in  a  voice  which  was  music's  self^ 
"  but  you  wont  tell  anybody  else,  will  you  ?  " 

I  vowed  to  be  as  silent  as  the  grave.  And 
then  I  added.  **  I  need  not  ask,  Mary,  what 
the  end  of  it  will  be,  I  see  by  your  face  that 
you  have  not  told  Mr.  Warrington  he  must 
clip  those  'wings'  on  which  he  promised 

himself  such  a  delightful  journey  to  C . 

Don't  be  angry  at  my  nonsense,"  I  went  on, 
as  I  saw  the  blush  deepening  on  her  cheek, 
"  I  am  so  glad,  and  I  hope  you  will  both  be 
very  happy.  But  have  you  sent  your  letter 
to  Mr.  Warrington  yet  P  " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  it  was  too  late  when 
I  got  his ; "  to  hear  her  intonation,  of  the 
pronoun  was  worth  something.  "Aunt 
wanted  me  to  do  something  for  her,  and  I 
had  not  time  to  write  before  the  post  went 
out." 

"  Then,  Mary,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
you.  Don't  tell  him  of  the  mistake  be 
made.  He  might  not  like  my  having  seen 
his  letter  to  you,  and  I  should  very  much 
prefer  he  should  not  know  I  had  done  so." 

Mary  readily  promised.  I  saw,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  it  had  never  entered  into 
her  head  to  imagine  I  should  have  beliered 
the  letter  really  meant  for  myself. 

"  Didn't  you  guess,"  she  asked,  "  as  soon 
as  you  read  it,  that  it  was  meant  for  me  ?  "* 
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I  believe  it  was  my  turn  to  blush  now, 
but  had  my  cheeks,  by  nature  pale,  been 
like  unto  peonies,  Mary  would  have  had  no 
suspicion  what  in  truth  I  had  "guessed." 
Perhaps  she  didn't  remember  that  my  own 
name  was  Mary.  Doubtless  also  she  would 
have  deemed  it  an  impossible  thing  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Warrington  should  be  in  love 
with  me.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  I 
answered, — 

**  Why  no,  my  dear,  I  can't  say  I  did.  I 
had  never  seen  any  thing  suspicious  either 
in  Mr.  -Warrington's  behavior  or  in  yours. 
And  you  see  there  was  no  clue  in  the  name, 
as  I  know  a  dozen  Marys  in  this  town,  at 
least  half  of  whom  have  blue  eyes,  and  Mr. 
Warrington's  acquaintance  might  very  pos- 
sibly have  a  wider  range  than  mine.  So  it 
was  the  wisest  thing  to  keep  the  letter  nntil 
the  proper  person  sent  to  claim  it." 


I  shall  not  report  our  conversation  further. 
On  my  return  home  that  morning,  I  wrote  a 
brief  note  to  Mr.  Warrington,  giving  him 
the  desired  information  about    the  ferns. 

Two  days  later  he  appeared  at  C .    Not 

only  Mary,  but  Mary*s  aunt  smiled  upon  the 
lover,  which  was  perhaps  as  well,  though  in 
Mr.  Warrington's  opinion  it  did  not  signify. 
That  tantine  smile  made  all  the  difference 
in  Mary's  trousseau,  which  was  in  conse- 
quence a  very  handsome  one.  The  wedding 
took  place  within  three  months,  I  was  was 
one  of  the  bridesmaids,  and  I  believe  I  may 
truly  end  my  story  in  the  eld-fashioned 
manner,  by  saying  that  the  married  pair 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards.  My  own  his- 
tory has  likewise  since  then  been  a  happy 
one,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
"  History  of  a  Love-Letter." 


What  ▲  Humblb  Philamthrofist  did  in 
Enolamd.  —  On  Saturday  the  bodv  of  a  well- 
known  and  useful  philanthropist,  always  desig- 
nated "Tommy'*  Brown,  was  interred  in  St. 
George's  Church,  Mossley.  The  body  was 
preceded  by  the  members  of  the  Shepherd's 
£*lock  Lodge  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Ancient 
Shepherds,  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  was  followed  by  a  la^re  procession,  in- 
clading  several  clergymen.  The  deceased  was 
born  at  Barrocks,  near  Sprins  Cottages,  Cor 
Hill,  in  1829,  and  died  on  Monday  morning. 
In  his  childhood  be  was  sobject  to  fits,  and  his 
intellect  was  somewhat  afflicted.  When  eleven 
years  of  age  he  commenced,  and  has  ever  since 
continued,  to  solicit  subscriptions  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  walking  many  miles,  after  his  work, 
for  tnat  purpose,  or  for  the  still  more  gratifying 
one  of  relieving  tlie  distressed. 

The  deceased  for  many  years  kept  an  accu- 
rate account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements, 
which  was  regularly  audited,  and  it  cannot  but 
be  worth  recording  in  the  **  simple  annals  of  the 
poor,"  what  may  he  done  by  a  persevering  per- 
son who  has  learned  "  the  rich  luxury  of  doing 
f^ood."  On  an  examination  of  the  b<K)ks  of  tlie 
deceased  for  two  years  ending  January,  1861,  it 
is  found  that  he  has  collected  no  less  a  sum  than 
£77  2«.  lOd.,  in  amounts  of  not  less  than  6d. 
nor  above  5s.;  but  he  has  disbursed  in  charity 
the  sum  of  jC90  14«.  2^.,  the  difference  bein^ 
made  up  by  smaller  sums  received  by  him,  and 
It.  per  week  which  he  contributed  from  his  own 
scanty  earnings.  Since  ttie  above  date  he  had 
received,  accord iuf;  to  his  last  entries,  £A  \$,  6d. 
and  paid  £4  2s.  4  i'2d. 


MouxTAiK  ScEKBBT  IN  PssiT.— As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  mountain  scenery  in  Pern  is  on 


too  ^gantie  a  scale  to  enable  one  to  appreciate 
it.  X  on  have  to  travel  over  vast  wastes  before 
yon  come  upon  the  lovely  spots  that  nestle  in 
the  recesses  of  the  great  Sierra.  Putting  aside 
such  limited  scenes  as  those  in  the  valley  of 
yilcama;pi,  or  the  campina  of  Arequipa,  the 
most  striking  general  view  of  the  mountains 
that  I  can  recollect,  is  from  the  middle  of  the 
desert  of  Islay.  But  let  no  one  expect  in  a 
tropical  climate  the  more  varied  effects  of  Euro- 
pean mountain  scenery.  Out  of  the  temperate 
zones  is  found  no  Monte  Rosa  "  hanging  tnere," 

"  Faintly  flushing,  phantom  fair, 
A  thousand  shadowy  pencilled  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air."  .. 

The  traveller  rises  so  gradually  towards  what 
appears  to  be  the  base  of  the  gigantic  range, 
that  without  being  aware  of  it  he  has  already 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  the  most  beautiful 
vegetation,  and  the  scone  has  become  bare,  and 
cold,  and  desolate ;  whereas,  amon(:i^  mountains 
on  a  smaller  scale,  yon  can  approach  their  boldest 

S asses  before  you  have  bid  farewell  to  tree,  and 
ower,  and  gross.  But  what  is  lost  in  beauty  is 
gained  in  a  conception  of  grandeur  and  vast- 
ness.  Never  till  you  have  travelled  painfully 
day  after  dav  over  some  small  portion  of  the  far- 
stretching  Andes  will  yon  undei*stand  what  a 
barrier  they  are  ;  on  what  a  scale  the  mountain 
masses  are  piled  together ;  or  that  the  vast  and 
desolate  pampas  over  which  you  have  been  rid- 
ing^, are  simply  the  dreary  gradients  to  mountain- 
tops  that  roll  away  as  far  as  you  can  see.  And 
as  you  ascend  the  highest  passes,  still  far  above 
you  rise  the  snow-capt)cd  peaks  untrodden  and 
perhaps  unappronchanle  forever.—  yaccUion  ToW' 
ists  and  Notes  of  7  ravel. 
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THE   CIVIL   WAR    IN    AMERICA. 


From  The  Examiner,  27  April. 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 


It  is  impossible  to  foresee  any  other  than 
a  deplorable  immediate  issue  to  the  war  be- 
gan between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  North  and  South  by  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter.  Were  the  consequences  less  seri- 
ous we  might  smile  at  the  details  of  the  act 
itself:  a  terrible  outpouring  of  noise  and 
smoke  from  forts  and  batteries;  a  large 
assembly  of  ladies  seated  before  the  specta- 
cle with  opera  glasses  in  their  hands;  a  few 
stones  broken  but  no  bones,  and  daring  ser- 
vices performed  under  the  lively  fire  of  guns 
that  poured  out  any  thing  but  deadly  shot. 
There  had  been  stir  in  the  navy  yards  of 
New  York.  General  Beauregard,  therefore, 
anticipating  the  arrival  at  Charleston  of  six 
or  seven  transports  with  two  thousand  troops 
convoyed  by  three  men-of-war,  brought  to 
an  end  Major  Anderson's  days  of  tolerance 
in  Fort  Sumter,  by  cutting  on  the  supply  of 
provisions  that  had  been  allowed  to  pass  to 
him,  and  then  calling  upon  him  to  surrender. 
As  he  could  not  in  honor  yield  at  a  word, 
on  the  12th  of  April— -yesterdinr  fortnight-*- 
Charleston  harbor,  which  had  ror  some  time 
been  arming  to  the  teeth,  opened  fire  on  the 
major  in  his  strong  fort,  under-garrisoned 
witn  about  eighty  soldiers  and  thir^  work- 
men, besides  bem^  under-armed  with  only 
seventy-five  out  of  its  one  hundred  and  forty 
guns.  The  fort  replied  to  the  fire  from  city 
and  harbor,  at  first  slowly,  afterwards  briskly, 
and  maintained  the  duel  until  next  day, 
Saturdav,  when  the  white  flag  was  hoisted, 
and  by*tne  first  easv  victory  of  the  Secession- 
ists the  States  of  the  North  were  thoroughly 
provoked  to  battle. 

The  quarrel  is  in  itself  simply  deplorable, 
an  **  afi»ir  of  honor,"  in  whicn  region  fights 
against  region,  instead  of  one  man  against 
another.  If  there  was  no  peaceful  way  to 
union,  surely,  there  was  no  way  left  of  secur- 
ing it  by  war.  What  could  there  be  but 
weakness  in  the  union  of  States  partly  com- 
posed of  a  beaten  South  forced  into  co-op- 
eration with  a  conquering  North ;  the  snint 
of  the  South  being,  moreover,  the  haughtier  P 

It  is  a  civil  war  without  a  noble  cause  to  sus- 
tain either  side ;  mere  acting  out  upon  a  na- 
tional scale,  and  as  a  national  misery,  of  the 
old  code  of  the  duellist,  who  fastens  on  his 
friend  a  challenge  for  a  fancied  insult,  and 
whose  challenge  must,  as  an  affidr  of  honor, 
be  accepted.  In  the  United  States  such  feuds 
have  been  too  often  cruel  and  deadly  between 
man  and  roan,  and  we  fear  that  they  will  not 
be  less  cruel  when  once  the  weapons  are 
raised  between  State  and  State. 


From  The  Economist,  27  April. 
CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE  ATTI- 
TUDE OF  ENGLAND. 
The  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  must  soon,  we 
fear,  if  we  may  rely  at  all  on  the  drift  of  the 
recent  news,  issue  in  civil  war.  The  rumor 
that  the  Southern  Confederation  intends  to 
anticipate  an  attack  by  moving  upon  Wash- 
ington is  soarocdy  likely  to  be  true,  for  Presi- 
dent Davis  is  too  sagacious  a  man  to  take  a 
step  which  would  so  enrage  the  North  as  to 
in£ice  it  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  an  in- 
ternecine contest  with  the  South.  If  he 
were  wise,  indeed,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured any  active  collision  at  all,  sucH  as  has 
taken  place  at  Charleston.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  trust  exclusively  to  blockade 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Federal  garrisons  in 
the  revolted  States.  The  moral  shock  of 
any  collision  is  most  dangerous,  as  the  ac- 
counts of  the  frantic  excitement  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
collision  at  Fort  Sumter  and  the  surrender 
of  Major  Anderson,  sufficiently  prove.  It  it 
true  that  American  rage  even  at  its  highest 
pitch  usually  manages  to  stop  short  where 
policy  would  direct,  and  that  we  in  England 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  be  deceived  by  its 
efiervescent  symptoms.  Still  there  is  now 
the  gravest  reason  to  apprehend  a  serioiu 
civil  war ;  indeed,  all  the  Free  States  seem 
already  to  have  intimated  to  the  President, 
throu^  the  telegraph,  their  readiness  to 
support  a  war  policy ;  and,  if  it  is  jprevented 
at  idl,  it  will  only  be  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Northern  statesmen  to  risk  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Border  States  by  an  actual  inv»- 
sion.  But  if  the  Southern  States  should,  as 
is  rumored,  be  so  foolish  as  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative by  invading  Washington,  they  would 
play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
party  in  the  N^orth.  All  compunction  would 
immediately  be  at  an  end,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Border  States  would  themselves 
be  induced  by  such  a  step  to  fi^ht  with  the 
NorUi.  The  situation  is  veij  similar  to  the 
attitude  of  Austria  and  Sardinia.  The  neu- 
trals will  inevitablv  throw  their  inflaeiioe 
into  the  scale  of  tne  party  attacked.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  as  far  as  his  own  popularity  and 
political  position  is  concemea,  can  wish  for 
nothing  better  than  to  be  relieved  by  his 
antagonist  of  the  responsibility  of  a  decision. 
His  difficulty  has  hitherto  been,  that  the 
great  power  and  wealth  of  the  North  has 
been  passive,  and  reluctant  to  foment  e 
fratriadal  stnfe.  But  let  once  the  Slave 
States  take  the  guilt  upon  themselves,  as  in 
some  degree  thev  have  already  done,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  find  his  hands  strength- 
ened and  his  cause  enthusiastically  supported 
by  a  power  such  as  does  not  exist  tn  the 
Southern  States  at  alL    We  do  not  ~ 
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then,  in  the  reported  invarion  of  Washing- 
ton. A  course  so  blind  and  insane  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  general  ability  shown 
by  the  Southern  OoTernment.  But  we  do 
fear  that  the  strife  and  defeat  at  Charleston 
will  render  it  Tery  difficult  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  the  attitude  in  which  he  now  stands,  to 
evade  some  attempt  at  reprisal,  and  that 
thus  a  regular  war  maj  soon  break  out. 

Under  these  grave  circumstances  it  is  that 
Mr.  Gregory  proposes  to  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  next  to  affirm  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  immediate  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederation.  We  can  imagine 
no  course  more  disgracefbl  to  England,  or 
less  likely  to  command  the  assent  of  the 
pKDpular  body  appealed  to.  Not  that  we  de- 
sire to  see  a  ciyil  war  in  America,  even 
though  the  North  should  be  completely 
triumphant.  We  have  often  said  that  unless 
there  were  a  Union  party  in  the  Southern 
States  considerable  enough  to  make  some 
head  even  without  external  assistance,  the 
defeat  of  the  newly  confederated  States  by 
the  North  could  scarcely  lead  to  any  good 
result.  It  would  be  mere  military  conquest ; 
and  a  power  like  the  American  Union  can- 
not hope  to  hold  together  its  territory  by 
military  force.  And  seeing  that  there  is, 
unhappily,  but  little  trace  K>f  a  powerful 
Unionist  minority  among  the  seceded  States, 
we  cannot  wish  to  see  a  fratricidal  strife 
which  would  multiplv  indefinitelv  the  mutual 
hatreds  of  North  ana  South,  without  solving 
the  ultimate  difficulty.  But  this  is  not  the 
question  for  us  to  consider.  It  has  been 
England's  universal  rule  to  acknowledge  a 
defado  revolutionary  government  whenever 
it  nas  established  its  practical  independence 
by  incontrovertible  proofs,—- then  and  not 
sooner.  Whatever  oe  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  the  war  which  there  is  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  is  now  declared  between  the 
Federal  Government  at  Washinffton  and  the 
revolted  States, — ^it  is  not  yet  begun,  or  is 
only  just  beginninff.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  of  tne  constitutional  right  of 
President  Lincoln  to  treat  the  hostUe  Con- 
federation as  a  treasonable  rebellion,  which, 
so  far  as  it  trenches  on  Federal  property 
and  laws,  he  may  resist  by  force.  Tnis  is 
his  present  attitude.  He  hopes,  however 
little  we  mav  hope,  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
He  thinks,  however  little  we  may  think,  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  enforce  the  laws  enacted 
at  Washington,  and  to  redeem  the  United 
States  property  from  the  hands  of  the  se^ 
cedars.  Tnis  may  be  sanguine ;  nay,  it  may 
even  be  a  mere  hallucination.  With  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  profess  always 
to  abstain  from  judging  the  rights  of  a  quar- 
rel between  a  people  and  its  rulers,  and  to 
guide  our  conduct  by  the  plain  resulta  of 
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political  fact.  We  are  now  on  the  eve  of 
seeing  what  these  results  will  be.  Either 
war  or  compromise  seems  now  inevitable. 
If  it  be  compromise,  we  shall  know  how  to 
act.  If  it  be  war,  we  are  bound  to  await  the 
results  of  that  war.  A  premature  recogni- 
tion of  the  Southern  Confederation  would  be 
a  departure  from  the  recognized  course  of 
England,  and  could  not  but  therefore  ex- 
press a  politiod  hia»  in  favor  of  the  seced- 
ers. 

Now,  is  it  even  decent  to  ask  an  English 
House  of  Commons  to  express  such  a  bias 
in  favor  of  such  a  power  as  that  which  has 
its  seat  of  government  at  Montgomery—^ 
power  which  is  based  on  slavery  as  the  very 
principle  of  its  individual  existence,  and 
which,  though  it  professes  for  the  moment 
to  have  abohshed  uie  slave-trade,  is  worked 
by  men  man^r  oi  whom  have  openly  assailed 
the  laws  against  that  traffic  as  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  South.  The  head 
of  the  Commission  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  the  European  powers  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Southern  Federation,  the  Hon. 
W.  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  has  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  public  life  to  denouncing 
the  obsolete  views  of  Washington  and  the 
other  great  American  statesmen  of  the  last 
century  on  this  subject.  The  men  and  the 
journalists  who  chiefly  instigated  secession 
were  most  of  them  deeply  pledged  to  a  re- 
peal of  the  slave-trade  laws.  It  is  true 
that  when  secession  was  achieved,  they 
found  it  necessary  as  a  political  measure  to 
put  forward  more  moderate  men,—- men  like 
Mr.  Stephen,  of  Georgia,  who  had  done  his 
best  to  arrest  the  secession  movement — and 
to  acquiesce  in  their  counsels.  But  it  re» 
mains  certain  that  such  papers  as  the 
Charhitcn  Mercury,  and  sucn  statesmen  as 
Mr.  Yancey  were  the  motive  power  of  the 
secession  movement,  and  will  again  become 
the  motive  power  of  a  slavery  extension 
policy  (whicn  in  its  turn  will  require  the 
slave-trade  as  its  legitimate  result),  so 
soon  as  the  ends  of  compromise  have  been 
answered  by  securing  the  reco^ition  of  the 
new  power  in  Europe,  and  if  it  may  be  so, 
the  adhesion  of  some  of  the  wavering  States. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  earnestly  re- 
joice to  see  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  has 
given  notice  of  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Greg- 
ory's motion  to  the  eflect  that  **  the  House 
does  not  at  present  desire  to  express  any 
opinion  in  favor  of  such  recognition,  and 
trusts  that  the  Government  will  at  no  time 
make  it  without  obtaining  due  security 
against  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave- 
;  trade."  Such  an  amendment  will  come 
with  the  greatest  weight  from  the  repre- 
',  sentative  of  Bradford,— a  town  which,  though 
t  identified  more  with  the  worsted  tlum  the 
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cotton  trade,  still  represents  fairly  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  our  Northern  manufacturing  in- 
terests. The  determination  of  England  not 
to  let  interested  motives  interfere  with  the 
high  principles  which  she  has  always  shown 
on  the  questions  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  could  not  be  expressed  more  fittingly 
than  by  the  member  for  Bradford. 


AMERICA. 


From  The  Press,  27  AprU. 

We  regret  to  say  that  intelligence  has  ar- 
rived from  America  pregnant  with  strife  and 
bloodshed.  Deeply  should  we  lament  such 
a  catastrophe,  wmch  we  hope  and  trust  maj 
still  be  averted.  It  appears  to  us  impossi- 
ble to  reconcile  the  divided  States.  Vic- 
tory on  either  side  will,  therefore,  be  a  bar- 
ren and  costly  triumph.  The  Southern 
States,  aware  of  their  own  deficiencies,  have 
made  great  exertions;  while  the  Northern 
are  as  yet  somewhat  supine  in  their  feeling 
of  superior  strength,  and  possibly  their  con- 
sciousness of  a  better  cause.  We  trust  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  may  be  endowed  by  Providence 
with  the  wisdom  and  humanity  to  avoid  civil 
war ;  but  we  must  own  that  hispresidential 
path  is  beset  with  greater  dimculties  and 
complications  than  ever  were  known  even  to 
Washington.  Whatever  be  the  issue,  the 
present  dark  and  threatening  aspect  of  af- 
fairs in  the  States  gives  tlureefold  weight 
and  pressing  importance  to  all  that  we  have 
urged  in  this  and  former  articles.  And  we 
may  add,  in  reference  to  the  bold  enuncia- 
tion of  a  contingency  which  had  its  birth  in 
the  columns  of  Tfie  iVwa— viz.,  that  several 
of  the  Northern  States  may  ere  long  pro- 
claim their  return  under  the  sovereignty  of 
these  isles  as  the  free  choice  of  a  people  of  a 
common  language,  ancestry,  and  race— that 
we  have  since  seen  many  indications  of  the 
reality  of  the  foundation  on  which  our  as- 
sumptions were  based. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  war  between  the 
States — much  and  earnestly  as  we  depre- 
cate such  a  terrible  event — will  increase  the 
chances  of  an  ofier  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
ern States  of  America  to  unite  with  the  con- 
solidated Northern  Provinces  under  the  time- 
honored  banner  of  Old  England,  and  thus 
to  def^  the  world.  What  honor  would  ac- 
crue u'om  such  event  both  to  parent  and 
to  child !  The  States  of  America,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Cobden's  fallacies,  are  far  more 
heavily  taxed  than  our  colonies.  Their 
progress  has  tripped  itself  up  in  the  univer- 
sal race.  Their  intellect  has  not  expanded 
as  it  should  have  done.  The  truth  is,  it  has 
not  had  time.  There  is  the  raw  material  of 
genius,  which  has  never  yet  been  polished 
or  worked  up.  A  period  of  social  and  po- 
litical repose  would  do  wonders  in  this  re- 


spect for  our  transatlantic  kinsmen.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  point  which  we  have  leis- 
ure to  discuss  at  the  present  moment.  All 
we  wish  to  see  is,  that  England  should  con- 
solidate her  own  empire  in  North  America, 
by  taking  steps  whicn  are  not  only  wise  but 
necessary  in  any  and  every  case, — ^to  defend 
and  maintain  her  own,  or  to  accept  the  op- 
portunities of  righteous  and  legitimate  ag- 
grandizement which  may  await  her. 
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AMERICA 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  maybe  ex- 
plained by  the  strong  interest  of  the  seced- 
ing States  in  provoking  a  collision.  Although 
the  officer  in  command  seems  to  have  sus- 
tained the  honor  of  his  flag,  the  result  of  the 
struggle  could  not  have  been  doubtful.  The 
Government  of  Washington  must  have  fore- 
seen the  occurrence,  and  it  has  throughout 
preserved  the  secret  of  its  intentions  with 
unusual  firmness.  The  telegraphs  and  the 
newspaper  correspondents  have  become  so 
far  aware  of  the  change  as  to  diversify  their 
positive  statements  with  occasional  confes- 
sions of  ignorance.  A  small  force  has  been 
despatched  southward,  but  it  has  for  some 
time  been  understood  that  the  Cabinet  had 
abandoned  all  intention  of  relieving  Major 
Anderson  in  Fort  Sumter.  The  remaining 
alternatives  were  the  occupation  of  posts  on 
the  islands  of  the  southern  coast,  and  the 
more  formidable  enterprise  of  reinforcing 
General  Houston  in  Texas.  In  the  absence 
of  information,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  never  any  intention  of  com- 
mencing hostilities,  though  it  might  be  pru- 
dent to  take  up  positions  which  might  be 
serviceable  in  the  event  of  a  collision,  while 
they  wouldhave  a  tendency  to  exercise  a  favor- 
able influence  on  negotiation.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  has  probably  a  defensive  force  greaUy 
superior  to  any  army  of  which  the  Northern 
States  could  dispose  for  purposes  of  invasion. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  hope  to  com- 
mand the  sea,  and  he  must  be  well  aware 
that  foreign  powers  will  not  be  hasty  to 
quarrel  on  the  subject  of  blockade  with  the 
United  States.  It  ia  said,  on  doubtful  au- 
thority, that  there  is  a  hope  of  reconquering 
the  divided  population  of  Texas.  Ueneru 
Houston,  after  ratifying  the  vote  of  seces- 
sion, has  disputed  thfi  authority  of  the  Con- 
vention which  was  elected  for  the  special 
purpose  of  deciding  for  or  against  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union.  Northern  politicians 
think  that  the  quarrel  between  the  rival  au- 
thorities of  the  State  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  strong  party,  perhaps  of  a  majority,  op- 
posed to  secession ;  yet  it  is  dear  that  the 
Convention,  accor^ng  to  American  usages. 
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represented  the  popular  judgment,  and  the 
governor  himself,  who  leads  the  opposite, 
party,  is  pledged  to  the  same  policy.  Kren  if  a 
schism  really  exists,  it  will  disappear  as  soon 
as  either  faction  receives  offers  of  assistance 
from  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 
The  people  of  Texas  are  not  of  the  straitest 
sect  of  political  moralists,  as  th^  principally 
consist  of  daring  adventurers,  wno  are  at  the 
same  time  enamored  of  slavery  and  willing 
to  carry  on  a  desultory  warfare  with  savages 
and  with  half-civilized  Mexican  neighhors. 
It  is  certain  that  few  among  their  number 
will  sympathize  with  the  Republicans  who 
at  present  hold  office  at  Washington.  Gen- 
eral Houston,  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  his 
influence,  will  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the 
armed  alliance  of  the  obnoxious  North.  He- 
cent  events  have  not  encouraged  projects  for 
the  employment  of  the  United  States  army 
in  Texas.  The  respectable  Twiggs  laid  down 
his  arms  to  the  secessionists  only  a  few  weeks 
since,  transcending  the  Floyds  and  their  ac- 
complices as  far  as  a  deserter  is,  in  common 
estimation,  regarded  as  worse  than  a  simple 
traitor  The  astonishment  and  admiration 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  Major  An- 
derson's discharge  of  a  plain  duty  seem  to 
show  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  average  officers  of  the  army.  The  sol- 
diers, who  are  for  the  most  part  either  Irish- 
men or  Germans,  are  not  likely  to  show  any 
patriotic  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  service. 
Any  force  which  might  be  sent  to  Texas 
from  the  North  would  collapse  and  disap- 
pear before  it  could  enter  on  a  campaign  for 
the  restoration  of  the  former  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  inhabitants  of  the  State  may 
perhaps  reauire  assistance  against  the  In- 
dians and  Mexicans,  who  are  said  to  have 
lately  taken  advantage  of  the  distracted  state 
of  the  Union ;  but  the  Southern  Confedera- 
tion will  furnish  numerous  volunteers  for  a 
popular  war,  which  may  serve  as  a  natural 
commencement  of  its  meditated  conquests  in 
Spanish  America.  On  the  whole,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  sent  his 
available  force  to  a  point  far  removed  from 
the  expected  scene  of  hostilities.  If  the  re- 
mainder of  the  South  maintains  its  indepen- 
dence, it  will  evidently  be  impossible  for 
Texas  to  resume  its  former  connection  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  Federal  poets  in  the  South  will 
probably  share  the  fate  of  Fort  Sumter. 
Both  the  principal  parties  in  the  dispute  are, 
with  good  reason,  chiefly  anxious  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  wavering  Border  States. 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  can  only  be  kept  in 
the  Union  by  pacific  and  concihatory  meas- 
ures ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Seward  had  every  reason  for  postponing  a 
colHsion  as  long  at  pouible.    Mr.  Davis 
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may  perhaps  have  hoped  to  effect  his  object 
by  a  precisely  opposite  course.  When  blood 
has  once  been  sued,  alliances  are  determined 
by  the  preponderance  of  interests  and  sym- 
pathies, and  not  by  a  judicial  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  ultimate  quarrel.  Slave  States, 
since  the  struggle  has  oegun,  will  not  desire 
to  be  at  war  with  the  supporters  of  their  own 
institutions.  In  ordinary  times,  it  would  be 
highly  inconvenient  to  Border  slaveholders 
to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  imaginary 
frontier  with  free  institutions  beyond  it,  and 
without  a  fugitive  slave-law;  out  if  it  is 
necessary  to  oreak  with  either  party,  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  slave-breeding  country,  can  no 
more  dispense  with  the  cotton  districts  than 
the  Lincolnshire  horse-dealer  could  do  with- 
out a  market  in  London.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  interest  of  the  South,  and  not  of  the 
North,  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  in 
which  neutrals  will  be  compelled  to  choose 
their  side.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  have 
been  worth  while  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  being  both  really  ana  apparently  in  the 
wrong.  Another  motive  for  a  rupture  may 
have  been  furnished  by  the  existence  of  the 
minority  which,  according  to  the  sanguine 
belief  of  Northern  politicians,  is  inclined  to 
revoke  the  act  of  secession.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  colleagues  are  themselves  un- 
doubtedly in  earnest,  and  they  must  be  well 
aware  that  a  war  would  at  once  suppress  all 
difference  of  opinion.  At  the  time  of  ^e 
revolt  against  England,  a  large  part  of  the 
American  population  was  opposed  to  separa- 
tion, but  the  more  numerous  or  more  ligor- 
ous  section  affected  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  country,  which  has  since  almost  forgot- 
ten a  difference  of  opinion  inconsistent  with 
patriotic  traditions.  Whatever  private  hes- 
itations may  prevail,  the  fall  of  f'ort  Sumter 
will  be  celebrated  by  all  South  Carolina  with 
unanimous  shouts  of  triumph. 

The  English  worshippers  of  American  in- 
stitutions are  in  danger  of  losing  their  last 
pretest  for  preferring  the  Republic  to  the 
obsolete  and  tyrannical  Monarchy  of  Eng- 
land. TiU  witnin  a  few  months,  they  were 
never  tired  of  pointing  to  the  harmony  and 
perfect  unity  of  a  great  empire  without  an 
army,  a  navy,  or  a  peerage.  When  the  dis- 
ruption came  upon  them  unawares,  after  an 
interval  of  surprise  and  disappointment,  Mr. 
Bright's  followers  recoverea  their  breath  to 
express  their  admiration  for  the  mode  in 
which  the  secession  had  been  accomplished. 
Industry,  they  said,  went  on  as  before — there 
was  no  quarrel,  except  in  newspapers-«and 
the  peaceful  euthanasia  of  the  Union  was 
the  oest  proof  of  its  sound  constitution. 
Kingdoms  and  aristocratic  Kepublics,  with 
armed  forces  at  their  disposal,  resisted  with 
ruinous  obstinacy,  at  the  cost  of  unlimited 
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bloodshed,  tbe  revolt  of  disaffected  prov- 
inces. The  American  Qovemment,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  avoided  the  sin  and  danger 
of  fighting,  because,  amongst  other  reasons, 
there  was  no  army  to  fight.  Twiggs  himself, 
it  might  be  added,  obtained  his  commission 
as  general,  and  his  appointment  to  com- 
mand in  Texas,  not  from  a  parliamentary 
kinsman,  but  only  from  a  Secretary,  at  War 
who  foresaw  the  necessity  for  an  accomplice 
in  treason.  Ordinary  politicians  douoted 
whether  facility  of  discerption  was,  in  poli- 
tics or  in  nature^  chaxacteristio  of  a  nigh 
organisation.  There  are  reptiles  or  insects 
which  grow  into  new  units  wnen  they  are  cut 
in  pieces,  while  warm-blooded  animals  are 
liame  to  die  on  the  loss  of  any  vital  part  of 
the  system.  It  now  appears  that  the  peace- 
able completion  of  the  secession  has  become 
impossible,  and  it  will  be  necessarjr  to  dis- 
cover some  new  ground  of  supenority  by 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  or  Mr.  Lincoln  may  be 
advantageously  contrasted  with  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  distinction  is  not  to  be  found  in 
commercial  orthodoxy,  for  the  Morrill  Tariff 
shows  that  the  Republican  manufacturers 
can  be  as  greedy  of  selfish  advantage  as  the 
stoutest  agricultural  Protectionists  who  were 
formerly  to  be  found  in  England.  Until  the 
present  difficulty  has  passed  away,  perhaps 
It  would  be  convenient  to  discontinue  the 
standing  contrast  between  English  defects 
and  American  excellences.  Even  Mr.  Berke- 
ley recited  his  ballot  jperformanoe  without  a 
•ingle  rt^erence  to  his  former  transatla&tio 
mooals* 
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From  The  London  Review. 
AMERICAN  PROBABILITIES. 

Wb  explained  last  week  whv  we  felt  sat- 
isfied that  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  was  and  had  long  been  inevitable; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  reasons  why 
both  j>arties,  if  they  were  wise,  might  aepar 
rate  in  a  friendly  manner. 

The  Southerners  dislike  the  New  £ng- 
lapders  and  New  Yorkers  as  prigs;  they 
despise  them  as  snobs ;  they  eny^  them  as 
prosperous  rivals;  they  are  imtated  by 
them  as  wealthy  creditors.  Thev  resent 
their  suspected  interference  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  and  they  are  mortified  by 
their  increasing  preponderance  in  Congress. 
The  Northerners,  to  a  great  extent,  recipro- 
cate the  hostile  feeling,  and  are  scandalued, 
if  not  at  the  brutal  and  violent  behavior  of 
many  of  the  Southern  politicians,  orators, 
and  rowdies,  at  least  at  the  disgrace  which 
this  brings  upon  the  American  name  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations.  Then,  again*  the 
Southerners  have  their  own  grand  dreams 
of  empire—- of  an  empire  sustained  and 


based,  like  the  democracies  of  old,  on  th* 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  —  an  empire 
reaching  to  the  Isthmus,  and  induding  C^ba 
and  the  Antilles,  in  which  all  white  men 
shall  be  chiefs  and  privileged  rulers,  and 
the  only  working  classes  shall  be  n^roes. 
They  wish  to  be  at  liberty  and  abaoTutely 
unfettered  to  cairv  out  these  gorgeous  vis- 
ions ;    and  they  feel  that  the  Free  States, 
especially  as  these  become  more  and  mors 
powerful  in  the  Legislature,  would  materi- 
ally hamper  their  realization,  as  well  as 
carrv  off,  nerhaps,  the  Eon's  share  of  tbe 
profits,  and  the  pride  of  rule. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  plam  thai 
the  North  would  gain  little  by  compelling 
the  adherence  to  the  Union  of  five  or  six 
millions  of  unwilline  citizens,  even  if  oo* 
erdon  on  such  a  sciue  were  possible.    But 
coercion  on  such  a  scale  never  can  be  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  no  instance  less  than  in  the 
case  before  us,  since  such  an  attempt  would 
at  once  swell  the  number  of  the  Secesaioii- 
ists  by  the  adhesion  of  all  the  Border  States 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy;  and  in  the 
face  of  BO  equal  a  division,  of  course,  the 
very  idea  of  compulsion  must  be  abandoned 
as  absurd ;  while,  even  without  such  assist- 
ance, it  is  notorious  that  the  Secessionists 
are  at  present  much  better  prepared  than 
their  opponents  for  a  conflict.     They  are 
united  and  resolute,  while  the  Northerners 
are  unpertain  and  ^vided.    They  have  not 
only  more  men  now  under  arms,  but  tbev 
have  a  far  larger  idle  population  to  recnut 
from — ^the  "  mean  whites,"  accustbmed  to 
fight  and  bully,  inured  to  hardship,  ai^ 
greedy  for  plunder  and  for  pay.    The  North 
certainly  is  far  richer,  ana  luis  greater  re- 
sources in  the  background,  but  it  is  dso 
more  busy  and  more  prudent ;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  contrast,  the  South  has  over  it  the 
fatal  though  discreditable  advantage  whicb, 
in  such  cases,  the  debtor  always  nas  over 
his  creditor.    The  slaveholding  States,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  owe  vast  sums  of 
money  to  Northern  capitalists  and  mer^ 
chants,  of  which,  in  case  of  civil  war,  they 
will   assuredly   withhold    payment     We, 
therefore,  felt  sure  that  there  would  be  no 
attempt  at  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
em  States ;  since  the  mere  attempt  to  co- 
erce must  bring  on  civil  war ;  and  since  the 
citizens  of  the  Northern  States  have  too 
much  good  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  good 
feelinff,  to  encounter  a   civil  war,  woich 
would  cost  them  so  much,  and  could  profit 
them  80  little.    If  discomfited,  they  would 
be  disgraced  and  damaged.    11  successfiilf 
they  oould  reap  nothing  but  a  vast  harvest 
of  niture  and  eeaaeleas  embarrassment 

The  reasons  why  the  Southern  States  should 
deaire  to  accompush  their  secession  peaoea^ 
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bly  were,  in  our  eyes,  not  less  valid  than 
those  'which  should  operate  upon  the  North- 
ern States.  And  the  most  cogent  of  them 
may  he  inferred  from  the  statements  we 
have  already  made  of  the  superiority  in 
riches  and  eventual  resources  possessed  hy 
the  North.  Yet  we  saw  that  it  was  not  im- 
possible that  the  an^  passions  of  the 
Southern  politicians  mignt  break  out  in  acts 
of  violence ;  though  we  hoped  for  better 
things,  if  not  from  their  good  feeling,  at 
least  from  their  prudence.  But  the  news 
brought  by  the  mail,  which  has  just  arrived, 
has  dashed  those  hopes  to  the  ground.  We 
learn  that  hostilities  have  actually  com- 
menoed^that  the  army  of  the  seceding  States, 
which  has  long  been  threatening  Fort  Sum- 
ter, has  attacked  it  with  all  the  forms  of  war ; 
heavy  batteries  battered  its  walls,  and,  for 
awhile,  the  euns  of  the  fort  replied  with  vigor, 
till  at  last  Vie  heavy  cannon  of  the  assailants 
set  fire  to  the  wooden  buildings  within  the 
fort ;  then,  after  a  resistance  of  somethinff 
less  than  two  days.  Major  Anderson,  the  o£ 
ficer  in  command,  was  forced  to  surrender 
with  his  garrison. 

The  secessionists  were,  naturally,  greatly 
elated  at  this  success ;  their  army  was  in- 
creasing, and  fresh  troops  were  swarming 
into  Charleston ;  the  Southern  €k>vemment 
had  called  on  each  secession  State  for  ad- 
ditional troops ;  and  it  was  hourly  expected 
that  they  would  proceed  to  the  attack  of 
Washington. 

We  learn  at  the  same  time  that,  though 
all  business  was  suspended,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  capital,  as  is  natural,  were  in  the 
greatest  state  of  excitement,  yet  in  the 
money-market  the  Government  aecorities 
had  not  fallen.  Even  now  we  would  hope 
that  this  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  bx  toe 
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opinion  of  the  sounder  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, it  may  still  be  possible  to  arrest  the 
war  before  it  proceeds  to  more  formidable 
lengths,  and  the  fact  of  success  having  at- 
tended the  first  efibrts  of  the  Secessionists 
may  render  such  a  termination  of  it  more 

Eossible  than  if  they  had  failed.  Unless  they 
ave  very  able  generals  at  their  head  noth- 
ing is  more  embarrassing  than  rapid  success ; 
and  a  large  party  will  surely  be  found  who 
will  hesitate  before  thev  actually  attack  the 
capital,  rendered  sacred  as  it  must  be  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  them  by  the  venerable  name 
of  Washington ;  and  the  slightest  division  or 
vacillation  will  give  time  for  the  cooler  heads 
on  both  sides  to  interpose.  The  greater  the 
danffer,  the  greater  tne  credit  to  those  who 
by  their  wisdom  and  public  virtue  may  ex- 
ert themselves  to  avert  it.  And  American 
vanity,  if,  at  such  a  solemn  moment,  there 
is  any  room  for  such  a  feeling,  may  take 
comfort  in  the  idea  that  the  Question  of  the 
continuance  or  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
these  States  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  every  country  in  Europe.  If 
England  seems  to  take  an  especial  interest 
in  uie  question,  it  is  not  merely  because  of 
the  extent  to  which  our  commerce  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  America,  but  because, 
looking  on  them  as  our  descendants,  we 
feel  our  national  credit  in  some  degree  at 
stake  in  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  their 
conduct.  This  consideration  it  was  that  en- 
abled Anchises  to  speak  to  Cessar  on  a  sim- 
ilar subject  with  greater  authority  than  to 
Pompey  j  and  his  words  we,  as  the  mother 
country,  may  apply  to  both  the  parties  in 
the  unnatural  strire  that  threatens  to  divide 
them:— • 

"  Tvu^ue  prior  tu  parce  genus  qui  duels  Olympo, 
Projioe  tela  mann  sanguis  mens." 


A  XOHTHLT  review  of  journalism  in  France 
is  a  new  feature  in  its  periodical  literature.  The 
first  number  contains  a  full  history  of  the  SiMe, 
itff  management,  and  biographies  of  its,  editors. 

Ko  less  than  twenty  eminent  writers  are  em- 
ployed on  it,  each  having  an  appropriate  depart- 
ment. Some  of  the  editors  have  secretaries  to 
assist  them.  It  has  besides  a  lam  number  of 
reporters,  who  are  styled  the  rile  battalion. 
The  leading  journals  of  Paris  are  very  ably 
edited,  and  their  writsn  ar»  geoeally  kamed 


and  brilliant  men,  familiar  with  every  thing 
worth  knowing. 


In  order  to  advance  more  readily  into  Ger- 
many, Bossia  has  constructed  a  '*qaadrilateral " 
of  fortresses,  between  the  Vistula,  the  Narew, 
the  Bog,  and  the  Wreprx.  The  fortresses  are 
Modlia,  four  leagues  from  Warsaw,  Litoaski, 
Tareuse  and  Demblin.  Besides  these  is  the 
citadel  of  Alexander,  at  Warsaw,  one  of  the 
strongest  military  positioas  in  the  world. 
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A  sailor's  wife's  song. 


BKAUTY'S    ORDERS. 
Thbbe  kniglits  are  bent  at  Laara's  knee 

And  each  his  suit  prefers ; 
Bat  all  nnmoTed  will  Laura  be 
To  pay  tiieir  love  with  hers. 
'*  Away,    she  cries,  *'  o'er  sea  and  land, 

Your  deeds  thronghout  a  year, 

Shall  prove  who  best  deserves  a  hand 

He  vows  to  prize  so  dear." 

Now,  'tis  a  duty, 

I  have  heard. 

To  take  a  beauty 

At  her  word. 

The  first  went  forth  with  lance  in  rest, 

And  many  a  foeraan  found ; 
But  proud  as  waved  that  foeman's  crest, 

Its  plumage  kissed  Uie  ground. 
The  next  nn moored  a  gallant  bark, 

And  wooed  a  favoring  breeze ; 

He  chased  each  pirate  banner  dark. 

And  swept  it  from  the  seas. 

For,  'tis  a  duty, 

I  have  heard, 

To  take  a  beauty 

At  her  word. 

The  third,  nor  bark,  nor  sail  took  he. 

Nor  lance  in  rest  he  laid ; 
But  daily  swore,  at  Laura's  knee. 

That  love  his  parting  stayed. 
And  when  their  year  of  trial  ceasedi 
Two  champions  homeward  hied. 
In  time  to  grace  a  marriage  feast, 
To  greet  a  rival's  bnde. 
Still,  'tis  a  duty, 
I  have  heard. 
To  take  a  beauty, 
At  her  word. 

—Wdcome  GttesL 


0  babe  unborn,  that  when  he  comes  shall  bless 

my  happy  breast — 
Grod  send  my  baby  safe  to  me  to  kiss  him  witH 

the  rest 

And  many  a  pretty  thing  he'll  bring  for  little 

Kate  and  Jock — 
Carved  wooden  man  and  funny  beast,  and  shell 

and  sparkling  rock ; 
A  monkey,  perhaps,  so  clever,  with  Kate  and 

Jock  to  play. 
And  a  rainbow-colored  parrot,  that  will  chatter 

all  the  day. 

Oh,  nerer  be  a  sailor,  Jock,  to  make  the  angry 

foam 
The  terror  of  a  loving  wife  and  babes  yoaVe 

left  at  home ; 
And  marry  not  a  sailor,  Kate,  to  be  his  weary 

wife. 
Unless  yon  get  one  dear  as  he  who's  dear  to  me 

as  life. 

Move  swiftly  on,  O  lonesome  hoars ;  tick  quicker 

on,  O  clock. 
And  bring  the  hour  when  at  my  breast  my  baby 

I  shall  rock  — 
When  in  my  arms  my  blessed  babe  shall  laugh 

and  leap  and  crow, 
And  I  shall  teach  its  little  eyes  its  father's  &ce 

to  know. 


O  Thou  who  gnid'st  the  stormy  winds— O  Thou 

who  rul'st  the  sea — 
0  God,  look  down  in  mercy  upon  my  babes  and 

me : 
Through  storms  and  perils  of  the  deep,  oh,  hold 

him  in  thy  hand. 
That  we  may  bless  thy  blessM  name  when  safe 

he  treads  the  strand. 


A  SAILOR'S  WIFE'S  SONG. 

Oh,  bonny  is  my  husband's  ship,  the  ship  that 

well  I  love, 
And  welcome  are  its  coming  saUs,  all  welcome 

sights  above ; 
There's  not  a  tarry  rope,  not  a  spar  that  there  I 

see, 
Not  a  deck-plank  that  he  treads  on,  bnt  it's  oh, 

how  dear  to  mo  1 

Oh,  bright,  bright  was  the  May-time  through 
which  he  sailed  away, 

Bnt  to  me  more  wan  and  dreary  than  Novem- 
ber was  the  day ; 

O  wintry  winds,  beat  keen  with  sleet,  O  cold 
seas,  raee  and  foam, 

Bnt  calm  will  be,  and  bright  to  me,  the  day  that 
brings  him  home. 

O  Katie,  playing  on  the  floor — O  Jockie,  at  my 

knee. 
When  father  sits  beside  the  fire,  how  happy  we 

shall  bel 


O  wives  who're  blessed  with  plenty,  how  little 

do  yoa  know 
The  blessmgs  that  on  such  as  I  your  ridies 

would  bestow. 
O  John,  come  back  with  half  enough  to  keep 

you  safe  ashore. 
And  day  and  night  I'U  work,  that  you  may  go 

to  sea  no  more. 

— Chambers' 8  JoumaL 


He*    Violet,  little  one  mine  I 

I  would  love  thee,  bat  thoa  art  so  small. 

She,  Loye  me,  my  love,  from  those  heights  of 
thine, 
And  I  shall  grow  tall,  so  tall  I 
The  pearl  is  small,  but  it  hangs  above 
A  royal  brow,  and  kingly  mind : 
The  auail  is  little,  little,  ray  love, 
But  sue  leaves  the  hunter  behind. 

OWBN  AiSBSDITK. 
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WISDOM,  PATIENCE,  AND  FIRMNESS. PRAYER. 


From  The  N.  Y.  Evangelist,  16  May. 

WISDOM,  PATIENCE,  AND   FIUMNESS. 

It  is  matter  of  devout  gratitude  to  Ood, 
in  this  hour  of  our  country's  peril,  that  we 
have  at  the  head  of  our  armies  a  chief  in 
whose  great  skill,  long  experience,  and  tried 
patriotism,  we  can  place  unbounded  confi- 
dence. For  half  a  century  General  Scott 
has  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. He  has  risen  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other, till  he  now  occupies  the  highest  mili- 
tary rank  ever  given  to  an  officer — that  of 
lieutenant-general — a  rank  created  for  him, 
and  filled  by  no  other  since  Washington. 
He  has  been  often  engaged  in  war,  has  fought 
in  hard  battles,  and  conducted  great  cam- 
paigns with  masterly  skill  and  success ;  and 
yet  he  has  been  as  much  distinguished  for 
humanity  as  for  judgment  and  sagacity  in 
the  great  movements  of  war. 

General  Scott  is  now  an  old  man  (seventy- 
six  years),  and  is  suffering  physically  from 
the  infirmities  of  age.  Yet  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  have  been  with  him  lately  and 
have  seen  him  intimately,  that  his  mind  is 
as  clear  as  ever.  And  though  he  may  not 
be  able  in  person  to  take  the  field,  he  may 
render  a  far  greater  service  in  presiding  at 
the  centre,  with  his  clear  eye  looking  out  as 
on  a  map  over  the  whole  theatre  of  war,  or- 
dering Uie  combinations  and  directing  the 
whole  campaign. 

His  patriotism,  too,  is  undoubted.  Though 
a  native  of  Virginia,  he  acknowledges  no  al- 
legiance but  that  to  his  whole  country.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  when  Virginia  seceded,  and 
many  of  his  officers,  including  even  his  own 
aids,  fell  away  from  their  duty,  there  were 
those  who  trembled  lest  even  hia  iron  firm- 
ness might  be  shaken.  Such  was  the  san- 
guine hope  of  many  at  the  South.  It  was 
even  reported  that  he  had  resigned,  and  so 
confidently  was  it  believed,  that  a  commis- 
sioner came  from  Richmond  to  ofier  him  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  Virginia !  But 
the  man  who  dared  to  name  the  proposal 
received  a  reply  which  silenced  him  and  sent 
him  back  humbled  and  ashamed.  He  has 
just  renewed  for  the  third  time  his  solemn 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
is  evidently  determined  to  give  his  last  days 
anoL  nis  *.»*»»%,  w<.t«._q«ii  »»  t,iM>,  mOa  t^w^/  o*  ^iis 
country.  Such  is  the  man  who  is  now  at 
the  head  of  our  armies.  In  this  we  recog- 
nize the  same  Providence  which  raised  up 


Washington  to  be  our  leader  in  llie  ^rar  of 
Independence,  and  which  has  nowr  preaerred 
to  us  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age  to  be  the 
second  deliverer  of  his  country. 

The  prominent  traits  in  the  cbaxacter  of 
General  Scott,  as  shown  in  all  his  military 
career,  are  great  caution  and  wisdom  in  iaj- 
ing  his  plans,  a  sagacity  which  though  it  mar 
seem  slow,  render  success  inevitable,  and  iiis 
humanity.    The  old  hero  is  as  gentle  as  he 
is  brave,  and  never  for  the  mere  glory  of  a 
dashing  feat  of  arms  has  he  been  known  to 
sacrifice  a  single  life.    He  is  sometimes  ac- 
cused by  amateur  soldiers  or  flippant  marti- 
nets of  being  slaw,  and  so  in  one   sense  he 
is.    In  his  whole  history  no  one  thing  has 
been  more  often  proved  than  that  General 
Scott  cannot  and  toill  not  be  hurriecL     He 
will  take  ample  time  to  make  all  his  prepa- 
rations complete  before  he  will  hazard  a  9te^ 
on  which  may  depend  the  fate  of  an  army. 
But  if  his  advance  is  deliberate,   how  firm 
and  sure  !     His  step  is  slow,  but  it  is  tiie 
tread  of  a  giant,  and  when  he  moTes,  eveiy 
thing  is  swept  before  his  irresistible  maich. 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 
(set  fobth  bt  the  bishof  of  >*£w  hampshikk.; 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  by  whose  judgment  na- 
tions are  cast  down,  and  by  whose  mercy 
they  rise  again  in  strength  and  glory,  we 
humble  ourselves  before  thee  in  this  great 
extremity  and  distress  of  our  country.    And 
while  we  confess  our  guilt  and  unworthinest 
in  thy  sight,  and  must  own  the  justice  of 
this  visitation  of  thy  wrath,  we  fervently  im- 
plore thy  forgiveness,  and  thy  gracious  in- 
tervention  for  our  relief  and  protection.    By 
thy  merciful  and  mighty  power  uphold,  we 
beseech  thee,  the  Government  of  this  land. 
Overrule  the  counsels  of  those  who  are  ene- 
mies of  union  and  peace.    To  all  in  author- 
ity over  us  give  wisdom,  energy,  and  cour- 
age, that  through  their  faithful  performanoe 
of  duty  and  the  resources  committed  to  them 
bv  thy  providence  and  made  efiiectual  by  thy 
blessing,  this  Kepublic  may  be  preserved  in 
peace  to  many  generations.    Grant  that  ou 
free  institutions  may  stand  as  things  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  but  which  remain  as  mon- 
uments of  thy  protecting  care  and  the  patri- 
otism of  thy  people.     Stay  the  progress  of 
insurrection  and  intestine  war.    Restore  to 
our  country  union,  peace,  and  prosperity, — 
and  grant,  that  all  of  us,  humbled  and  im- 
proved by  these  sore  afiiictions,  may  hence- 
forth strive  more  faithliilly  to  serve  thee  in 
this  world,  and  may  finally  attain  to  ever* 
lasti  ng  life  hereafter ;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amm, 


LORD    stanhope's    LIFE    OF    PITT. 


From  1'ho  Quarterly  Reriew. 
Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  William  Pitt, 
by  Earl  Stanhope.   Vols.  L  and  II.  Lon- 
don, 186L 

In  undertaking  to  write  the  life  of  his 
distinguished  kinsman,  Lord  Stanhope  is 
not  entering  upon  absolutely  untrodden 
ground;  but  his  predecessors  have  done 
their  work  so  badly,  that  to  the  generality 
of  readers  a  Life  of  Pitt  will  be  absolutely 
new.  Bishop  Tomline's  performance  has 
been  described,  by  a  high  authority,  as  hav- 
ing the  honor  of  being  the  worst  biography 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  The  small  portion 
of  it  that  is  original  is  undoubtedly  distin- 
guished by  the  solemn  emptiness  of  which 
the  bishop  was  an  acknowledged  master. 
But  the  sarcastic  observation  of  a  contem- 
porary reviewer,  that  "  the  work  was  due 
less  to  his  lordship's  pen  than  to  his  lord- 
ship's sharp  and  faithful  scissors,"  is  really 
applicable  in  almost  as  great  a  degree  to 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  John  Gif- 
ford.  Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt  was  conceived 
on  too  large  a  scale,  and  drew  too  liberally 
upon  Hansard,  to  be  an  attractive  biogra- 
phy; and  a  biographer  misses  his  chief 
function  if  his  performance  is  not  attractive. 
His  business  is  to  increase  the  fame  of  his 
hero,  and  no  hero's  fame  was  ever  increased 
by  being  associated  with  a  dull  compilation. 
Lord  Macaulay's  essay  in  the  '^  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  "  *  is,  indeed,  as  fascinating  as 
any  thing  that  ever  issued  from  his  pen ;  but 
he  was  necessarily  limited  to  a  very  narrow 
space,  and  the  sketch  with  which  he  was 
forced  to  content  himself  is  too  slight  to  rank 
as  a  biography.  The  field  is,  therefore, 
open  to  Lord  Stanhope  practically  without 
competitors.  Few  persons  could  be  better 
fitted  to  perform  a  task  which  every  Eng- 
lishman must  wish  to  see  done  well.  The  bi- 
ography of  Pitt  should  not  be  abandoned,  as 
the  biographies  of  great  men  too  often  are,  to 
writers  who  have  no  other  title  to  literary 
fame.  A  life  that  was  all  public,  a  career 
so  closely  intertwined  with  English  history 
that  all  its  lights  and  shades  correspond 
with  the  prosperity  or  the  perils  of  the  whole 
community,  is  most  fittingly  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  one  who  holds  the  first  rank 
among  th*>  living  hi<»torian8  of  Fngli^n'^, 
Lord  Stanhope's  political  position  is  also 
favorable  to  his  undertaking.    That  Pitt's 

*  Living  Age,  No.  778. 
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biographer  should  have  been  once  a  House 
of  Commons  partisan  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  enable  him  to  describe  with  fidelity 
a  conflict  which  was  carried  on  almost  en- 
tirely within  its  walls ;  but  a  very  keen  in- 
terest in  the  party  struggles  of  the  m6ment 
would  be  incompatible  with  that  judicial 
habit  of  mind  which  is  of  the  first  necessity 
in  the  chronicler  of  deeds  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  such  embittered  controversy. 
It  is  natural  that  high  expectations  should  be 
excited  by  a  work  whose  author  possesses 
so  many  qualifications  for  his  task ;  and  the 
work  itself  will  not  disappoint  those  who 
have  formed  them.  It  is  agreeable  and 
lively  in  its  style,  and  at  the  same  time  exact 
and  ample  in  its  details,  without  overtasking 
the  reader's  attention  by  the  reprint  of  te- 
dious state  papers  or  of  the  jejune  and  life- 
less abstracts  which  are  all  that  is  left  to 
us  of  the  oratory  of  those  times.  Its  solid 
merits  as  an  historical  contribution  will  be 
generally  recognized.  The  pleasantness  of 
the  style  does  not  rob  the  narrative  of  its 
impartiality.  In  respect  to  transactions  and 
questions  some  of  which  afiect  us  very  nearly 
even  now,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  main- 
tain an  absolute  impartiality ;  but  Lord 
Stanhope  seems  to  have  approached  more 
nearly  than  any  previous  writer  upon  the 
same  period  to  this  unattainable  ideal.  In- 
deed, his  gentleness  of  judgment  often 
overshoots  the  requirements  of  equity ;  it 
amounts  to  optimism.  He  describes  the 
proceedings  of  an  age  when  political  cor- 
ruption had  not  died  out,  and  faction  was 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  merit  than  a  sin, 
with  as  large  a  charity  and  as  unsuspicious 
a  faith  in  the  virtue  of  politicians  as  if  he 
were  writing  of  our  own  quieter  and  purer 
times.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fault  on  the 
right  side.  Readers  will  be  more  compe- 
tent and  more  willing  to  temper  Lord  Stan- 
hope's mercy  with  justice  than  to  perform 
the  opposite  process;  and  his  kindlier  judg- 
ments and  roseate  views  are  very  agreeable 
reading,  and  leave  pleasant  illusions  on  the 
mind,  just  as  a  Richmond  head  is  pleasanter 
to  look  at  than  a  photograph,  though  one 
may  not  be  able  to  repress  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  overflatters  the  grim  human 
reality. 

The  materials  already  in  existence  for  the 
history  of  this  period  are  very  ample,  and 
have  been  long  before  the  world.     Lord 
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Stanhope,  however,  brings  to  the  common 
stock  some  new  contributions  of  very  con- 
siderable interest.  Pitt's  letters  to  his 
mother,  his  correspondence  with  his  friend 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  the  king's  letters 
to  him,  have  been  committed  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope's care,  and  are  either  printed  at  length 
in  these  volumes,  or  worked  up  into  the 
narrative.  That  they  should  introduce  any 
new  facts  into  a  history  which  has  been  so 
exhaustively  investigated  was,  of  course, 
not  to  be  expected ;  but  they  enable  him  to 
give  fresh  life  to  an  old  story,  and,  here  and 
there,  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  a  contro- 
verted question.  His  suggestion,  for  in- 
stance, that  Lord  Temple's  sudden  retire- 
ment from  office,  two  days  after  he  had 
overthrown  the  Coalition,  was  due  to  his 
indignation  at  not  being  able  to  extract  a 
dukedom  out  of  George  the  Third,  will 
probably  be  accepted  henceforth  as  the  so- 
lution of  that  mysterious  episode.  It  is 
certainly  more  probable  than  the  theory  of 
that  most  inaccurate  of  chroniclers,  Wrax- 
&11,  which  both  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr. 
Massey  have  endorsed,  that  he  retired  in 
disgust  because  he  could  not  procure  an 
immediate  dissolution.  Lord  Stanhope  pro- 
duces a  letter  of  George  the  Third,  hith- 
erto unpublished,  which  proves  that  the 
king  was  very  angry  at  Temple's  desertion 
on  this  occasion,  and  stigmatized  it  as  ^*  base 
conduct ; "  yet  no  one  pressed  an  immediate 
dissolution  more  anxiously  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
than  the  king  himself,  and  he  was  not 
likely  to  treat  as  **  base  conduct "  an  over- 
zealous  maintenance  of  the  same  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  Temple's  later  corre- 
spondence betrays  that  he  had  at  some  ear- 
lier period  lisked  for  a  dukedom,  and  that 
he  was  very  sore  at  having  been  refused.* 

*  A  letter  of  Mr.  W.  Grenville,  to  which  Lord 
Stanhope  iins  not  adverted,  shows  that  about  eight 
months  before,  while  Temple  was  still  in  Ireland, 
bo  was  scheming  to  obtain  a  step  in  the  peerage, 
and  was  only  withheld  from  pressing  it  on  the 
king  by  the  king's  resolution  to  grant  no  patents 
while  Fox  was  minister.  It  therefore  strongly 
confirms  the  idea  that  he  seized  the  first  moment 
after  Fox*s  full  and  his  own  accession  to  office  to 
urge  his  claim.  The  following  is  the  passage,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  1,  1788:— 

"  You  will  ooscrve  that  part  of  the  king^s  ground 
is  B  resistance  to  advancements  as  well  as  to  crea- 
tions. This  seemed  naturally  to  throw  so  mnch 
difficulty  upg^n  vour  object  that  I  thought  there 
would  bo  an  nidelicacv  in  pressing  it  at  the  time 
you  were  lamenting  the  unavoidable  difficalties 
Tinder  which  he  already  labors.  This  delay,  I 
firmly  believe,  will  be  very  short  indeed." 


The  hint  which  is  furnished  by  tlie   ^  or 
lessuess  of  the  excuse  which  lie    izistruc:. 
his  brother,  Mr.  W.  Grenville,   to    make  . 
the  House  of  Commons,  deservos,   too,  : 
be  taken  into  consideration.     It  ^vras  to  l. 
effect  that  Temple  had  resigned,  in    oni  : 
to  be  in  a  better  position  for  repelling  L2£ 
charges  that  had  been  made  ag^nst  him  j: 
that  House.   But  the  charges  had  been  mnc'. 
before  he  took  office,  so  that,  i£  they  ven  ! 
enough  to  induce  him  to  resi^^n   it,    tbc^ 
would  have  been  enough  to   induce   bin 
never  to  accept  it.    Every  one  appears  u  |l 
be  agreed  that  the  reason  thus    pubiid^ 
given  was  not  the  true  one :  but  if  thext: 
had  not  been  something  in  his  reason  for 
retiring  which  he  was  ashamed  of  publish- 
ing, he  never  would  have  put  forward  a 
transparently  false  one  in  its   stead.     Tke 
most  sensitive  of  men,  which  Temple  was 
not,  would  hardly  feel  that  it  was  disgracis 
ful  to  have  had  his  advice  on  a  matter  d 
mere  tactics    overruled;   but  most   people 
would  be  rather  ashamed  of  letting  it  be 
known  that  they  had  abandoned  their  sov- 
ereign in  a  grave  emergency  because  an 
extra  title  had  been  refused  them. 

The  letters  of  George  the  Third  are  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  new  matter  con- 
tributed by  Lord  Stanhope.    They  give  « 
very  different  picture  of  the  king  from  tbii 
which  has  been  drawn  by  partisan  humoruti 
and  pamphleteers.      They  show  a  shrewd 
and  intelligent  mind,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  public  affairs.    The  style  of  them  is 
hasty,  the  grammar  not  always  irreproach- 
able ;  but  the  sound  and  practical  character 
of  the  king's  opinions  would  have  done 
honor  to  peraons  who  have  far  more  op- 
portunities of  mixing  with  the  world  than 
can  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  monarcha.  A  taste 
for  useless  and  costly  wars  has  often  been 
made  the  reproach  of  his  policy.    Hov  'iH 
those  who  make  this  charge  have  appreciated 
the  real  nature  of  his  convictions  and  incli- 
nations, the  following  extract  will  sufficiendy 
prove.    It  is  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Pitt  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introdnction  of  the  sink- 
ing fund.    Some  portions  of  it  read  like 
selections  from  one  of  Mr.  Bright's  attars 
upon  foreign-office  diplomacy  :--> 

i^  Considering  Mr.  Pitt  has  had  the  un- 
pleasant office  of  providing  for  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  last  war,  it  is  but  just  he 
should  have  the  full  merit  he  deserves  of 
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1  saving  the  public  know  and  feci  that  he  has 
101^  proposed  a  measure  that  will  render  the 
a  ation  again  respectable,  if  she  has  the  sense 
to  remain  quiet  some  years,  and  not  by  want- 
ing^ to  take  a  showy  part  in  the  transactions 
of  Europe,  again  become  the  dupe  of  other 
powers,  and  from  ideal  greatness  draw  her- 
self into  lasting  distress.  The  old  English  say- 
vug  is  applicable  to  our  situation :  'England 
xnust  cut  her  coat  according  to  her  cloth.'" 

The  king's  manner,  like  his  style,  nerer 
did  justice  to  the  sterling  yalue  of  the  shrewd 
1;bought  and  honest  emotions  that  it  con- 
cealed. Mankind,  and  especially  literary 
mankind,  are  the  ready  dupes  of  a  squib  or 
of  a  caricature ;  and  one  ridiculous  trait  or 
habit  will  often  outweigh  in  their  judgment 
a  whole  catalogue  of  virtues.  George  the 
Third's  celebrated  •«  What,  what  P  "  has 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  writers  of  the  last  thirty  years  than  all 
the  coarseness  of  his  grandfather,  or  the  still 
graver  failings  of  his  son.  The  letters  pub- 
lished in  these  volumes  will  do  something  to 
restore  to  its  proper  place  in  public  estima- 
tion the  character  of  a  monarch  who  may 
have  committed  errors,  but  who  has  been 
systematically  maligned,  not  on  account  of 
•  those  errors,  but  on  account  of  his  hostility 
to  the  profligate  statesman  whom  the  Whigs 
have  delighted  to  honor. 

Two  volumes  of  the  biography  have  been 
published,  extending  as  far  as  the  year  1796 : 
two  more,  which  will  conclude  the  work, 
will  shortly  follow.  The  earlier  portion  of 
the  biography,  which  deals  with  the  brief 
interval  that  elapsed  before  he  became  a 
public  leader,  is  enriched  with  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Pitt's  letters  to  his  mother. 
They,  of  course,  give  a  clearer  insist  into 
the  character  of  the  man  than  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  when  once  the  possession  of  politi- 
cal power  had  made  communicativeness  a 
crime.  As  his  life  advanced,  and  both  busi- 
ness and  secrets  multiplied  upon  him,  his 
private  correspondence  became  much  more 
scanty.  lie  could  no  longer  speak  freely  on 
the  subjects  nearest  to  his  heart.  His  whole 
life  was  given  up  to  politics,  and  politics 
was  precisely  the  subject  on  which  he  was 
bound  to  be  discreet.  Consequently,  his 
letters  come  at  rarer  intervals,  and  are  writ- 
ten in  a  tone  which,  though  kindly,  is  obvi- 
ously constrained.  ^ 

We  shall  not  accompany  Lord  Stanhope 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  his  biography.     In 


a  previous  number  of  this  Journal  (No. 
104),*  we  followed  Pitt  through  his  boyhood 
and  earliest  youth,  and  through  his  first  po- 
litical struggles-»his  acceptance  of  office  un- 
der Lord  Shelbume,  when  Fox  resigned  in 
pique  at  Lord  Shelbume's  appointment — 
his  expulsion  from  power  upon  the  question 
of  the  American  peace  by  the  coalition  of 
Fox  and  North,  who  had  opposed  each  other 
all  their  lives— *and  his  recall  to  it  as  prime 
minister,  when  the  king  took  advantage  of 
the  India  Bill  to  dismiss  the  Coalition.  We 
need  not  recount  how  the  dismissed  minis* 
ters  defeated  him  in  division  after  division 
— ^how  his  popularity  grew  rapidly  in  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  most  threatening  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  Commons — ^how  he 
closed  the  contest  by  an  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try— and  how  the  appeal  was  answered  by  a 
majority  which  secured  his  supremacy  for 
life.  A  conflux  of  strangely  mingled  causes 
had  combined  to  raise  him  to  an  eminence 
which  no  other  English  statesman  has  occu- 
pied since  England  ceased  to  be  despotically 
ruled.  To  the  measureless  astonishment  of 
his  adversaries  he  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  scattered  by  his  own  single  arm  a  com- 
bination of  all  that  was  eloquent  and  all 
that  was  powerful  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  had  never  dreamed  of  such  aa 
issue.  It  had  occurred  to  them  as  a  possi- 
bility that  the  king's  undisguised  dislike  of 
Fox  might  break  out  into  action  and  cause 
them  a  temporary  reverse.  Their  letters 
show  that  they  were  not  blind  to  the  possi- 
ble contingency  of  a  short  sojourn  in  oppo- 
sition; but  they  never  harbored  a  doubt 
that  their  huge  majority  would  force  the 
king  to  swallow  his  antipathies  and  submit 
to  them  again.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
at  least  they  thought  that  they  were  unas- 
sailable. The  idea  of  danger  there  never 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  most  despondent 
The  numbers  who,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
had  formed  the  opposing  hosts  in  parlia- 
mentary campaigns  were  now  united  into 
a  tingle  phalanx.  The  debaters,  who  had 
so  often  in  eloquent  periods  besought  the 
nation  to  believe  in  each  other's  incapacity 
and  treason,  were  now  rallied  under  a  com- 
mon standard,  and  were  prepared  to  com- 
bine their  vituperations  against  any  one  who 
should  attempt  to  dispute  their  supremacy. 
There  waa  no  visible  power  that  could  make 
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head  against  such  an  array  in  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Coalition  had  persuaded  themselves  that  an 
appeal  to  the  constituencies  would  only  add 
fresh  strength  to  their  position. 

And  yet  when  the  trial  came  they  were 
defeated  hy  a  mere  youth,  with  no  majority, 
no  eloquent  supporters,  no  organized  party- 
following,  no  antecedent  fame.  He  not  only 
utterly  routed  them,  but  he  captured  all  the 
standards  under  which  they  had  fought.  He 
proved  himself  the  real  owner  of  the  watch- 
words they  had  stolen,  the  true  champion 
of  the  various  interests  which  they  had  once 
defended,  and  which  by  coalescing  they  had 
betrayed.  Lord  North  had  served  the  king 
obsequiously  for  years,  had  based  his  politi- 
cal position  on  the  king's  favor,  and  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  it  had  made  himself  the 
king's  tool  when  the  king  was  manifestly  in 
the  wrong.  Fox  had  been  the  popular 
champion,  railing  at  courtly  corruption  and 
royal  power,  and  disdaining  no  arts  of  fac- 
tion and  no  extravagance  of  invective  to  exalt 
the  people  and  to  degrade  the  king.  Yet  it 
was  by  the  strength  of  king  and  people  com- 
bined that  Pitt  overthrew  their  coalition. 
We  .should  be  inclined,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  dictum,  to  place  here  at  the  very 
beginning  the  true  culmination  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
career.  At  a  later  period  he  gained  a  wider 
power,  and  was  the  object  of  a  more  un- 
bounded adoration.  But  the  greatness  of 
an  achievement  is  measured  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  obstacles  in  the  -face  of  which  it 
has  been  performed.  To  have  gained  this 
great  power  in  the  first  instance  was  a  more 
searching  trial  of  strength  than  to  have 
maintained  it  when  it  T^as  gained.  To  esti- 
mate the  difficulties  which  Pitt  had  sur- 
mounted when  the  nation  at  his  appeal  sent 
back  an  overwhelming  majority  to  support 
him  against  all  which  had  hitherto  borne 
authority  in-  Parliament,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  North,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Burke  were  his  opponents,  that  he  had  no 
single  eloquent  debater  at  his  side,  that  he 
had  no  past  performances  to  appeal  to  as 
his  credentials  for  future  trust,  and  that  he 
took  office  in  consequence  of  a  transaction 
in  which  he  indeed  had  no  share,  but  which 
might  well  be  looked  on  with  dis&vor  by  all 
who  were  jealous  for  the  Constitution.  To 
have  conquered  all  these  obstacles,  to  have 
reduced  in  the  course  of  two  months'  debat- 


ing a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  four  to  a 
majority  of  one,  and  to  have  so  entirely  con- 
verted  public  opinion  in  the  course  of  that 
short  struggle  that  his  rivals  never  held  up 
their  heads  again,  was  an  achievement  that 
no  English  statesman  ever  performed  be- 
fore, and  no  English  statesman  is  ever  likely 
to  repeat. 

Many  explanations  of  a  success  ao  start- 
ling have  been  suggested  by  varioua  nazxa- 
tors,  according  to  their  respective  preposses- 
sions.   Fox  himself  used  to  attribute  a  large 
share  of  it  to  the  wonderful  popularity  of 
the    Carlo    Khan  caricature:    Lord   John 
Townshend,  who  was  one  of  Fox's  most  in- 
timate friends,  referred  it  all  to  the  "  wrong- 
headed  intemperance  "  of  Mr.  Burke.    Mr. 
Wright,  whose  judgment  is  disturbed  by  a 
bias  perhaps  more  violent  than  even  that  of 
Lord  John  Bussell,  talks  of  the  power  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  slanders  propagated  by  the 
Court-party.    But  the  power  of  the  king  had 
not  availed  to  save  Lord  Shelbume ;  and  the 
party  which  could  boast  of  the  pen  of  Cap- 
tain Morris  and  the  pencil  of  Bowlandson 
ought  not  ^o  have  shrunk  from  a  contest  in 
which  slander  and  ridicule  were  the  weap- 
ons.   Lord  John  Kussell  in  much  the  same 
spirit  refers  it  to  the  "  perverse  skill  and 
fatal   dexterity"  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pardsaos. 
Skill  and  dexterity  are  not  rare  qualities  in 
politicians ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they 
are  rewarded  by  a  triumph  so  overwhelming 
as  that  which  condemned  Fot  to  a  life-long 
opposition.    Lord  Stanhope  takes  into  ac- 
count many  combining  causes.    He  allows 
for  the  halo  of  romantic  veneration  that  still 
gathered  round  the  memory  of  Chatham,  for 
the  young  minister's  own  transcendent  tal- 
ents, and  for  the  apprehensions  of  the  tori- 
fled  corporations  whom  no  party-discipline 
availed  to  pacify  when  once  they  heard  of 
the  provisions  c^  the  India  Bill,  and  Lee's 
unfortunate  defence  of  it,— "  What  is  a  CSiar- 
ter  P    A  parchment  with  a  seal  dangling  at 
one  end  of  it."    But  Lord  Stanhope  justlj 
attributes  the  chief  efficacy  in  producing 
that  tremendous  revulsion  of  national  feeling 
to  causes  of  far  deeper  and  more  permanent 
operation*    The  general  support  which  Pitt 
obtained  pointed  to  stronger  influences  than 
any  merely  temporary  disgust.    It  was  tbs 
jiMgment  of  the  nation,  pronounced  at  last, 
after  long  and  patient  forbearance,  against 
the  revolting  factiousness  of  which  their 
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dearest  interests  had  for  so  many  yean  been 
made  the  sport.    They  had  borne  it  long, 
seemingly  acquiescent,  as  is  the  English  cus- 
tom, while  faction  wrestled  with  faction,  and 
clique  with  clique,  for  the  division  of  the  rich 
spoil  which  then  was  the  reward  of  power. 
The  factions  mistook  the  meaning  of  this 
apathy,  and  construed  it  as  consent    They 
would  not  recognize  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  silent  disgust  which  their  acts  were 
causing  in  the  public  mind.    They  imagined 
that  every  accession  of  numbers  from  what- 
ever quarter  was  a  help  to  office,  and  that 
every  majority,  no  matter  how  gained,  was 
a  triumph.    It  is  a  sort  of  error  not  peculiar 
to  the  politicians  of  that  day.    It  has  in- 
fected almost  every  generation  of  parliamen- 
tary combatants  since  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment began.    There  is  no  blindness  so 
unaccountable  as  the  blindness  of  English 
statesmen  to  the  political  value  of  a  charac- 
ter.   Living  only  in  and  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
stant intrigue,  accustomed  to  look  upon  ora- 
tory as  a  mode  of  angling  for  political  sup- 
port and  upon  political  professions  as  only 
baits  of  more  or  less  attractiveness,  they  ac- 
quire a  very  peculiar  code  of  ethics,  and  they 
are  liable  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  stiffer  and  less  corrupted  morality 
out  of  doors.    They  not  only  come  to  forget 
what  is  right,  but  they  forget  that  there  is 
any  one  who  knows  it.  The  educated  thought 
of  England;  before  the  bar  of  whose  opinion 
ail  political  conduct  must  appear,  measures 
the  manceuvres  of  politicians  by  no  more 
lenient  code  than  that  which  it  applies  to  the 
afbirs  of  private  life.    Ordinary  men  cannot 
easily  bring  themselves  to  pass  over^  as  ju- 
dicious tactics  in  a  statesman,  the  conduct 
which  in  their  next-door  neighbors  they 
would  condemn  as  impudent  insincerity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  politician  cannot  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  the  party  strategy 
and  personal  competition  which  are  every 
thing  to  his  mind,  are  trifles  too  slight  to 
think  about  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  he 
serves.    He  goes  on  with  his  game  of  chess, 
in  which  mighty  principles  and  deep-seated 
icnUments  are  the  pawns  to  be  sacrificed  or 
exchanged  as  the  moment's  convenience  may 
suggest,  in  the  simple  faith  that  this  is  the 
real  business  which  he  has  been  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment to  transact.    And  thnt  wc  have  had  the 
ipoctacle,  even  in  later  dayi,  of  party  lesdora 
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of  considerable  inteUect  laboriously  and  care- 
fully ruining  themselves  in  the  esteem  of  the 
nation,  and  heaping  blunder  upon  blunder 
from  which  the  meanest  of  their  followers 
would  have  been  competent  to  warn  them, 
lliey  have  failed  because  they  have  been 
blind  to  the  elementary  truth,  that  a  charac- 
ter for  unselfish  honesty  is  the  only  secure 
passport  to  the  confidence  of  the  English 
people.  Its  place  can  never  be  supplied 
by  fine  speeches  or  dexterous  manoeuvres. 
Eighty  years  ago  the  error  was  commoner 
than  it  is  now,  in  proportion  as  the  morality 
of  the  governing  classes  was  relatively  lower 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  nation  at 
large.  The  combination  of  politicians  whom 
the  king  had  just  driven  from  his  councils 
were  especially  the  victims  of  this  delusion. 
At  the  crisis  of  their  fate  it  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  them  that  their  past  polit- 
ical conduct  could  possibly  have  injured  their 
popularity  with  the  nation. 

Fox  had  begun  life  as  a  Tory,  and  had 
suddenly  plunged  in  a  moment  of  pique 
into  the  opposite  extreme— had  opposed  the 
American  war  to  turn  out  North,  and  had 
opposed  the  American  peace  to  turn  out 
Shelburne — and  had  then  combined  for  the 
sake  of  office  with  the  very  man  whom  he 
had  spent  the  fiower  of  his  political  life  in 
denouncing  as  treacherous  and  corrupt.  The 
language  in  which  he  and  Burke  had  de- 
nounced North  up  to  the  very  eve  of  their 
junction  far  exceeded  in  acrimony  what 
would  now  be  tolerated  in  Parliament.  Few 
things  told  so  powerfully  against  the  Coali- 
tion as  a  collection  of  the  most  abusive  of 
these  passages,  published  under  the  title  of 
*'  Beauties  of  Fox  and  Burke.''  Only  two 
years  before  the  Coalition,  Fox  had  told  Lord 
North  that  he  trusted  that,  "  by  the  aroused 
indignation  and  vengeance  of  an  injured  and 
undone  people,  the  ministers  would  hear  of 
the  calamities  of  the  American  war  at  the 
tribunal  of  justice,  and  expiate  them  on  the 
public  scaffold."  Barely  twelve  months  be- 
fore he  became  Lord  North's  political  ally, 
he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that,  "  from 
the  moment  when  he  should  make  any  terms 
with  one  of  them  [the  ministers],  he  would 
rest  satisfied  to  be  called  the  most  infamous 
of  mankind.  He  could  not  for  an  instant 
think  of  a  coalition  with  men  who,  in  every 
public  and  private  transaction  as  ministcra, 
had  shown  themaelTes  void  of  every  princi* 
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pie  of  honor  and  honesty.  In  the  hands  of 
such  men  he  would  not  trust  his  honor  for  a 
minute." 

The  puhlic  naturally  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  believed  him  to  be,  what  by  anticipation 
he  had  named  himself,  the  most  infamous  of 
men.  Burke  had  made  almost  equal  ship- 
wreck of  his  good  fame.  His  abuse  of  Lord 
North  had  scarcely  been  less  violent,  and  his 
proceedings  in  and  out  of  office  were  more 
glaringly  in  contrast.  In  opposition  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  unsparing  as- 
saults upon  the  laxity,  and  worse  than  laxity, 
with  which  the  public  money  was  adminis- 
tered in  those  times.  He  was  the  great 
champion  of  economical  reform.  But  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice  was 
very  painful.  One  of  his  first  acts,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Coalition  Govemm^it,  was  to  re* 
store  to  office  two  clerks  who  had  been  dis- 
missed by  Pitt,  and  were  at  the  moment 
undergoing  a  criminal  prosecution  for  em- 
beszlement  of  public  money.  This  was  a  sad 
commentary  on  much  passionate  declama- 
tion against  ministerial  corruption.  Some 
of  his  old  speeches  upon  Indian  matters,  too, 
were  recalled  to  memory  by  his  brilliant  ef- 
forts upon  Fox's  India  Bill.  A  short  time 
before  be  had  denounced  a  proposal  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  Charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  with  characteristic  exuberance  of 
language  as  **  the  most  wicked,  absurd,  aban- 
doned, profligate,  and  drunken  intention  ever 
formed."  When  the  public  saw  the  same 
,  rich  vocabulary  exhausted  for  the  purpose  of 
eulogizing  a  similar  proposal,  they  naturally 
treated  the  praise  and  the  blame  as  equally 
insincere.  By  the  light  of  these  contrasts 
they  learned  to  look  on  the  opposition  to 
Lord  North  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  al- 
liance with  Lord  North  in  the  second,  as 
nothing  more  than  so  many  different  leads 
in  the  game  of  which  office  was  the  stake. 
The  later  performances  of  the  Coalition  only 
confirmed  the  impressions  which  its  forma- 
tion had  spread  abroad.  The  shreds  of  char- 
acter which  these  various  transactions  had 
left  to  it  were  torn  from  it  by  the  discovery 
of  the  coup  cPetat  which  lurked  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  India  Bill.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell has  attempted  to  defend  this  celebrated 
plot  for  "  taking  the  crown  off  the  king's 
head  and  placing  it  on  Mr.  Fox's,"  by  plead- 
ing that  the  Board  which  was  to  wield  in  his 
interest  irresponsible  power  over  £900,000, 
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worth  of  patronage,  was  only  appointed  far 
four  years.     Mr.  Massey  has  justly  replied 
that  that  circumstance  would  only  make 
them  more  desperately  eager  to  keep  in  of- 
fice the  ministry  that  was  likely  to  re-appoint 
them.    But  Lord  Stanhope  suggests  the  real 
answer  to  modem  admirers  who  attempt  to 
represent  this  outrageous  effort  of  faction  aa 
a  misconstrued  act  of  patriotism.    If  there 
had  been  in  Fox's  mind  the  faintest  desire 
that  the  vast  patronage  of  India  should  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  keep  bim 
in  office,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
have  given  effect  to  it  by  nominating  a  neu- 
tral Board.    The  composition  of  the  Board 
was  the  real  touchstone  of  the  character  of 
the  Bill.    That  the  new  commissioners  were, 
every  one  of  them,  thorough-going  partisane, 
bound  by  eveigr  political  and  family  tie  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Cocdition,  is  the  best  proof 
that  the  Bill  was  proposed  in  order  to  secure 
the  ends  which  they  were  best  fitted  to  serve. 
The  greediness  of  place,  of  which  this  in- 
trigue convinced  the   most    unsuspicious^ 
stimulated  the  king  to  struggle  against  his 
captors,  and  disenchanted  the  nation  of  their 
last  illusion  touching  the  patriotism  of  the 
Rockingham  Whigs«    The  sovereign  and  his 
people,  after  many  diffierences,  were  at  last 
of  one  mind  in  this,  that  they  were  sick  at 
heart  of  the  selfish  ambition  which  the  great 
revolution  houses  had  masked  for  so  long 
under  patriotic  phrases.    When  the  empire 
was  parting  asunder,  and  the  finances  seemed 
collapsing  under  their  colossal  load  of  debt, 
they  were  weary  of  entrusting  their  destinies 
to  men  who  fought  the  fight  of  principle  in 
the  spirit  of  political  candoUieri.    This  was 
the  peculiar  advantage  which  fortune  threw 
into  Pitt's  hands,  and  which  he  improved 
with  so  much  skill.    Men  were  in  a  temper 
to  yield  themselves  to  almost  any  candidate 
for  their  favor  who  was  untainted  with  the 
intrigues  they  had  endured  so  long.    They 
turned  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  spite  of  his  youth  and 
his  apparent  want  of  parliamentary  support, 
as  the  only  man  who  could  firee  them  from 
the  dominion  of  selfish  faction.    His  char- 
acter stood  high ;  his  moral  purity  said  some- 
thing for  his  principle ;  his  known  pride  was 
some  guarantee  fbr    self-respect;   and  at 
least,  if  untriedi  he  was  unpolluted.    His 
celebrated  refusal   of  the  clerkship  of  the 
Pells  evinced  that  from  the  love  of  money  he 
was  absolutely  free.    This  contrast  between 
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his  character  and  that  of  his  opponents  was 
the  true  secret  of  the  marvellous  rapidity 
with  which  he  rose  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
Birth,  eloquence,  royal  favor,  would  have 
doae  very  little  to  secure  him  such  a  tri- 
umph, hut  for  the  hlindness  with  which  the 
Coalition  laid  bare  to  the  public  eye  the 
meanness  of  motive  and   the   hollowness 
of    conviction  which    underlay  the  fiercely 
phrased  patriotism  of  all  existing  statesmen. 
The  same  contrast  which  raised  him  con- 
tinued to  be  his  chief  support.    Throughout 
his  career  it  was  a  comparison  of  character, 
far  more  than  of  measures  or  of  eloquence, 
that  formed  his  great  political  strength.    His 
opponents  fell  lower  and  lower  in  public  es- 
teem, and  fully  justified  the  national  con- 
demnation which  the  Coalition  had  pro- 
voked. 

They  still  continued  to  possess  all  the 
powers  of  eloquence  and  all  the  social  fasci- 
nations which  had  made  them  so  powerful 
before.    The  masterpieces  of  oratory  which 
constitute  the  fame  of  Fox,  Burke,  and 
Sheridan,  were  delivered  during  their  long 
exile  from  office.    But  the  old  curse  clave 
to  them.    They  remained  as  blind  as  ever 
to  the  value  of  political  character,  and  never 
compassed  sufficient  foresight  to  forego  a 
single  chance  of  inflicting  a  temporary  em- 
barrassment upon  their  rival's  government 
They  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
practising  this  suicidal  strategy.    One  of 
the  earliest  objects  that  attracted  Pitt's  at- 
tention was  the  reform  of  the  commercial 
code  which,  at  that  time,  stifled  the  industry 
of  the  country.    The  system  of  prohibitions 
was  maintained,  not  only  towards  foreign 
countries,  in  which  case  it  was  at  least  eon- 
ftistent  with  the  extreme  theories  of  protec- 
tion then  generally  entertained,  but  towards 
Ireland,  whose  prosperity  and  progress  were 
indiftsolubly  linked  with  our  own.    Mr.  Pitt 
^the  first  minister  who  ent^ed  at  all  into 
the  philosophy  of  free  trade,  which  modem 
Whigs  are  rather  apt  to  boast  ot,  as  if  they 
had  first  discovered  it,  and  had  never  been 
particularly  enthusiastic  the  other  way— ap- 
plied lumself  to  remove  this  glaring  finan- 
cial evil.    Of  course,  his  proposak  excited 
a  vii^nt  panic  among  the  Lancashire  man- 
iifMturers,  who  were  the  great  protection- 
iits  of  those  days.    Their  mills  would  be 
•topped,  their  hands  thrown  out  of  work ; 
the  cheaper  labor  of  Ireland  would  iaeirita- 


bly  drive  them  out  of  the  English  market. 
A  proposal  to  allow  Ireland  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  colonial  trade  was  repre- 
sented as  a  death-blow  to  the  Navigation 
Laws,  and  as  being  certain  to  make  Cork 
the*  emporium  of  the  empire.  This  silly 
panic  was  an  embarrassment  to  Pitt,  but  it 
was  one  which  the  party  led  by  Fox  and 
Burke  were  specially  beholden  to  allay.  In 
them,  if  in  any  one,  should  have  been  found 
the  champions  of  the  new  truth  against  the 
ancient  error,  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
against  the  vested  interests  of  the  few. 
Burke  was  bound  to  have  supported  the 
measure  by  every  tie  of  honor  as  well  as  of 
patriotism.  When  he  sat  in  opposition  to 
Lord  North  he  had  supported  with  all  his 
powers  a  similar  measure  of  relief,  and  had 
resigned  his  seat  at  Bristol  rather  than 
give  way  to  the  self-seeking  clamor  of  his 
mercantile  constituents.  But  in  1785  he 
had  lost  all  relish  for  a  free-trade  policy, 
when  it  was  discredited  by  the  advocacy  of 
Pitt.  Fox  and  Lord  North  were  equally 
bound  by  their  own  previous  measures  to 
a  temperate  treatment  of  the  difierences  be* 
tween  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  under 
Fox's  government  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  over  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been 
abandoned;  and  this,  though  undoubtedly 
a  necessary  measure,  had  been  the  beginning 
of  Irish  troubles.  It  was  under  Lord  North's 
administration  that  Ireland  had  been  suf- 
fered to  create  the  army  of  Volunteers, 
whose  first  act  was  to  dictate  their  own 
terms  to  the  Government  of  England.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  responsibility  thus  incurred, 
none  of  these  three  statesmen  shrank  from 
using  the  antipathy  of  English  and  Irish 
as  the  lever  of  a  factious  opposition.  They 
threw  themselves  alternately  on  one  side 
and  the  other.  First  Fox  tried  to  improve 
to  the  utmost  the  discontent  of  the  manu- 
facturers, urging  for  delay  to  enable  them 
to  agitate,  and  stigmatising  Pitt's  proposal 
as  "  an  attempt  to  make  Ireland  the  grand 
arbitress  of  all  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  empire."  By  these  tactics  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  Pitt  to  recede  firom  some  of  his 
original  propositions,  and  to  give  a  more 
English  color  to  the  scheme.  No  sooner 
was  this  effected  than  he  changed  his  tone. 
He  and  his  coadjutors  now  became  keenly 
sensitive  to  Irish  wrongs^  and  to  the  objec- 
tions that  might  be  taken  from  an  Irish 
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point  of  view ;  and  though,  of  course,  they 
were  not  likely  by  this  manoeuvre  to  injure 
the  measure  in  London,  they  entertained 
well-founded  hopes  that  their  taunts  and 
misrepresentations  would  damn  it  in  Dublin. 
Fox,  while  he  still  described  the  plan  as  "  a 
tame  surrender  of  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  England,''  protested  that  Ire- 
land, if  she  accepted  it,  would  be  "  resign- 
ing her  legislative  independence;"  Burke 
designated  certain  compensatory  payments 
that  she  was  to  make  as  the  tribute  of  a 
conquered  country ;  and  Sheridan  dared  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  pass  such  degrading 
resolutions,  and  appealed  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  rise  against  them  if  they  did.  This 
reckless  style  of  warfare  did  not  fail  of  its 
eff(Sct.  It  has  never  been  hard  to  goad  the 
Irish  into  jealousy  of  English  policy;  least 
of  all,  when  they  were  still  in  the  fresh  en- 
joyment of  a  newly  achieved  emancipation. 
A  cry  was  raised  against  the  measure  far 
more  furious  than  that  which  had  greeted 
it  in  England,  and  the  unblushing  factious- 
ness of  the  English  opposition  was  rewarded 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill. 

What  they  had  done  against  Ireland  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  not  do, 
or  attempt  to  do,  against  France.  Burke  had 
already  swallowed  his  convictions  upon  free 
trade ;  and  Fox,  who  openly  avowed  that  he 
never  could  understand  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy,  had  no  convictions  to  swallow. 
They  had  no  diflBculty,  therefore,  in  com- 
bining to  resist  the  French  treaty  of  com- 
merce, of  which  the  abandonment  of  the 
Methuen  treaty  was,  as  far  as  regards  Eng- 
land, the  main  provision.  At  the  present 
day,  under  our  existing  financial  burdens, 
the  very  name  of  French  treaty  disgusts  us. 
Like  many  of  Pitt's  measures,  it  has  been 
discredited  by  the  unintelligent  mimicry  of 
later  imitators.  But  this  was  a  scheme  which 
really  did  fulfil  its  promise,  of  swelling  reve- 
nue and  stimulating  trade.  It  was  a  meas- 
ure beyond  its  age,  and  very  much  beyond 
the  Liberal  leaders  of  1787.  If  they  had 
based  their  objections  to  it  on  the  same  nar- 
row ground  as  that  which  they  adopted  in 
opposing  Pitt's  Irish  policy,  they  would  sim- 
ply have  deserved  the  charge  of  being  lag- 
gards in  the  march  of  progress  of  which  they 
professed  to  lead  the  van.  But  this  time 
they  had  no  encouragement  for  the  display 
of  Uieir  intense  protectionism*    The  manu- 


facturers had  learned  to  feel  so  much  con- 
fidence in  Pitt,  that  they  did  not  venture  to 
dispute  his  dicta  on  a  matter  of  finance.  It 
was  no  use,  therefore,  this  time  to  talk  of 
a  "  tame  surrender  of  our  commerce."  Ac- 
cordingly, they  were  driven  to  take  a  position 
in  point  of  statesmanship  more  humiliating 
still.  As  they  had  succeeded  before  by  a  de- 
clamatory appeal  to  national  antipathies, 
they  hoped  to  succeed  by  the  same  means 
again.  On  the  very  first  night  of  the  ses- 
sion, Fox  thundered  against  the  idea  of  any 
concert  or  alliance  with  the  French,  long  be- 
fore he  had  an  idea  what  that  alliance  was 
likely  to  be.  When  it  was  brought  before 
the  House  he  argued  in  the  same  strain. 
France  was  the  hereditary  foe  of  England, 
and  it  was  incredible  that  she  could  baTe 
agreed  to  a  treaty  unless  it  concealed  some 
device  to  injure  us.  Qrey,  who  made  bis 
maiden  speech  on  this  occasion,  reiterated 
the  assertion,  that  no  French  assurances  were 
to  be  believed.  Burke  maintained  that  the 
two  nations  had  been  established  by  nature 
to  balance  each  other,  and  seemed  to  think 
there  was  something  impious  in  converting 
them  into  allies.  Francis  invoked  the  shade 
of  Chatham,  and  taunted  Pitt  with  blasting 
the  triumphs  of  his  father's  administration, 
and  making  friends  of  his  father's  foes.  But 
topics  of  this  kind  were  the  last  resource  of 
desperation.  The  time  had  gone  by  when 
they  could  influence  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  blind  even  a  popular  constituency  to  the 
advantages  of  a  pacific  policy.  The  French 
treaty  passed  both  Houses  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;  and  the  opposition  to  it  produced  no 
other  result  than  to  furnish  a  new  proof  that 
in  Fox's  hands  Whiggism  meant  the  advo- 
cacy of  all  that  was  ignorant,  antiquated,  and 
narrow. 

Such  a  policy  as  this,  pursued  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  peace  and  progress,  only  confirmed 
the  general  impression  that  there  were  no 
principles,  however  cherished,  of  which  Fox 
would  not  cheerfully  lighten  himself  in  the 
race  for  office.  He  appears  rather  to  have 
been  guided  by  a  passionate  instinct  of  ri- 
valry than  by  any  definite  calculation  of  the 
political  benefit  which  his  proceedings  were 
likely  to  yield.  But  whether  it  was  anta^ 
onistic  impulse  or  blundering  ambition  that 
shaped  his  course,  the  utter  absence  of  definite 
convictions  was  equally  manifest  throughout 
the  whole  of  it    It  is  difiicult  to  say  exaeUj 
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vrhsit  he  did  seek,  or  whether  his  own  exal- 
tation or  the  humiliation  of  Pitt  was  nearest 
to  his  heart.    But  it  is  quite  clear  that  what 
he  did  not  seek  was  the  triumph  of  any  set 
of  principles  in  which  he  helieved.    If  j)roof 
were  BtiU  wanting,  his  conduct  on  the  Re- 
gency question  supplied  it.    To  construct 
Fox*s  distinctive  creed  is  not  a  yery  easy 
matter  from  a  modern  point  of  view.    In 
practice  he  was  the  antagonist  of  Pitt ;  in 
theory  he  professed  to  he  a  Whig.    But  he 
had  yery  little  in  common  either  with  the 
Whigs  who  went  before  him,  or  the  Whigs 
who  have  come  after  him.    Fox  voted  with 
Pitt  on  Reform,  though  he  never  introduced 
a  Reform  Bill  himself,  turned  him  out  of  of- 
fice for  supporting  peace,  and  threw  out  his 
measure  for  securing  retrenchment.    There 
was  one  point,  and  one  only,  upon  which  any 
kinship  of  opinion  can  he  established  be- 
tween his  party,  the  Revolution  Whigs,  and 
the  Whigs  of  our  own  day,  and  that  was  the 
desire,  which  all  three  professed,  to  exalt  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  Crown.    He  and  Burke  had  supported 
Dunning's  celebrated  motion  that  **  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished.''  This 
language  they  had  held  with  tolerable  con- 
sistency up  to  the  year  1788,  and  could  pouit 
to  it  with  pride  as  their  solitary  remnant  of 
consistency.    But  an  unfaltering  opposition 
to  a  king  who  has  declared  himself  to  be 
your  irreconcilable  opponent  is  a  very  easy 
exhibition  of  political  principle.     Would  he 
fold  the  cloak  of  his  patriotism  so  closely 
round  him  when  court  sunshine  began  to 
warm  himP    He  was  never  actually  tried. 
The  smiles  of  royalty  never  lightened  his 
career  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.    But 
on  one  occasion,  for  a  few  short  weeks,  he 
thought  that  he  saw  in  front  of  him  a  faint 
glimmer  of  that  invigorating  ray ;  and  the 
extraordinary  metamorphosis  which  this  dis- 
tant gleam  effected  in  his  principles  enables 
us  to  judge  what  sort  of  minister  he  would 
have  been  if  fate  had  destined  him  for  a  court 
favorite.  The  Regency  crisis  was  one  of  those 
sharp  and  searching  ordeals  which  put  men's 
principles  to  the  test,  and  show  how  much 
of  them  is  lacquer,  how  much  genuine  metal. 
The  illness  of  George  the  Third  towards 
the  end  of  1788,  while  it  seemed  likely  to 
arrest  Pitt's  career  in  the  ibll  tide  of  his  suc- 
cess, offered  a  prospect  of  recorery  to  the 
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desperate  fortunes  of  Fox.  Whether  the  king 
died  or  went  mad,  the  Prince  of  Wales  must 
succeed  to  the  royal  power ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  Fox's  friend,  bound  to  him  by  all 
the  ties  that  unite  men  who  have  drunk  at  the 
same  debauch,  and  gained  at  the  same  tables. 
The  novelty  of  the  prospect  that  burst  on 
both  the  rival  statesmen  was  startlingly  sud- 
den. To  Fox  it  was  an  undreamed-of  open- 
ing to  power  and  fame ;  to  Pitt  it  was  the 
menace  of  irretrievable  ruin.  He  had  little 
or  no  private  fortune;  he  was  deeply  in 
debt ;  and  he  had  scorned  to  provide  him- 
self with  any  of  the  sinecures  in  which  states- 
men of  limited  means  were  wont  to  find  a 
harbor  of  refuge.  The  contrast  between  the 
conduct  of  the  two  antagonists  in  this  unex- 
pected crisis  was  of  a  piece  with  the  contrast 
that  had  marked  their  whole  lives.  The 
minister  displayed  the  same  singleness  of 
purpose,  the  same  lofty  disregard  of  his  pri- 
vate interests,  that  he  exhibited  throughout 
his  whole  career.  He  took  precisely  the 
course  that  was  most  just  to  the  king  and 
most  salutary  to  the  country,  but  which  was 
also  the  course  that  seemed  most  fatal  to 
himself.  He  could  easily  have  saved  him- 
self from  all  risk,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so. 
He  might  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  the 
Coalition,  and  have  used  his  present  major- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  securing  himself  a  long 
lease  of  power.  Precedents  were  not  want- 
ing for  such  a  course.  There  was  no  prece- 
dent of  the  appointment  of  a  regent  exactly 
in  point  to  the  present  emergency ;  for  the 
case  of  an  insane  sovereign,  with  an  heir-ap- 
parent of  full  age,  had  never  before  occurred 
in  English  history.  But  the  contingent  ap- 
pointment of  a  regent  in  case  of  the  demise 
of  the  Crown  during  the  heir's  nonage  was 
a  precaution  that  had  been  frequently  ob- 
served ;  and  in  such  cases  it  had  been  usual 
to  appoint  a  Council  of  Regency  to  control 
the  executive  power  of  the  regent.  Pitt 
might,  with  great  show  of  reason,  have  acted 
on  a  precedent  which  would  have  prevented 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  disturbing  a  min- 
istry to  which  he  was  known  to  be  hostile, 
and  to  which  the  king  was  known  to  be  at- 
tached. We  know  that  the  Opposition  lead- 
ers entertained  no  doubt  of  his  power  of 
carrying  some  such  scheme  into  effect.  But 
Pitt  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  more 
vigorous  executive  was  necessary  than  a 
Council  of  Regency  could  be  expected  to  fur- 
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niBh,  and  therefore  be  resolved  that  the  regent 
should  choose  his  own  ministers  as  he  liked, 
though  he  was  aware  that  the  first  exercise 
of  that  power  would  be  his  own  dismissal. 

"  The  part  of  Pitt  was  promptly  taken. 
It  was,  as  his  part  was  ever,  straightforward 
and  direct.  He  would  listen  to  no  terms  for 
himself.  He  would  consider  only  his  bounden 
duty  to  his  afflicted  king.  He  would,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  impose  some  re- 
strictions on  the  KegencY  for  a  limited  time, 
BO  that  the  sovereign  mignt  resume  his  power 
without  difficulty  in  case  his  reason  were  re- 
stored. What  might  be  the  just  limits  or 
the  necessary  period  of  such  restrictions  he 
had  not  yet  decided,  and  was  still  revolving 
in  his  mind.  But  he  had  never  the  least 
idea,  as  his  opponents  feared,  of  a  Council 
of  Regency  which  might  impede  the  prince 
in  the  choice  of  a  new  administration.  On 
the  contrary,  Pitt  looked  forward  to  his  own 
immediate  dismissal  from  the  public  service, 
and  he  had  determined  to  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  the  Bar. 

"  Far  dinerent  was  the  course  of  Thurlow. 
Under  an  appearance  of  rugged  honesty  he 
concealed  no  small  amount  of  selfish  craft. 
He  was  ready  to  grasp  at  an  overture,  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  an  overture  came.  Two 
gentlemen  in  the  prince's  confidence — the 
comptroller  of  his  household,  Capt.  Payne, 
more  commonly  called  Jack  Payne,  and 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan-<^had  set  their 
heads  together.  Was  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  Pitt  would  attempt  to  fetter  the  coming 
Regency  with  some  restrictions  ?  And  by 
whom  could  that  attempt  be  more  efiectually 

Prevented  than  by  the  statesman  holding  the 
keat  Seal  ?    How  important  then,  if  pos- 
sible, to  gain  him  over ! 

"  With  these  views,  and  with  the  prince's 
sanction,  a  secret  negotiation  with  Lord 
Thurlow  was  begun.  It  was  proposed  to  him 
that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to  defeat  any 
restrictions  on  the  regent,  and  that  in  return 
he  should  become  President  of  the  Council 
in  the  new  administration.  But  the  ofierof 
the  Presidency  was  spurned  by  Thurlow ;  he 
insisted  on  still  retaining  the  Great  Seal. 
This  was  a  more  difficult  matter,  from  the 
engagements  of  the  prince,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  Fox  party,  to  Lord  Loughborough. 
Sheridan,  however,  strongly  pressed  that 
Lord  Thurlow  should  be  secured  upon  his 
own  terms.  The  prince  agreed,  and  the 
negotiation  was  continued  without  Lord 
Lou^borough.  The  bargain  was  struck, 
or  aU  but  struck,  awaiting  only  Fox's  sanc- 
tion when  he  should  arrive  from  Italy. 

"  The  perfidy  of  Thurlow  in  this  transac- 
tion stands  little  in  need  of  comment.  To 
this  day  it  forms  the  main  blot  upon  his 
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fame.  Nowhere  in  our  recent  annals  shall 
we  readily  find  any  adequate  parallel  to  it, 
except  indeed  in  the  career  of  his  conteni* 
porary  and  bis  rival,  Loughborough. 

''  Lord  Thurlow  succeeded  at  first  ia  con- 
cealing all  knowledge  of  the  scheme  frona 
Pitt.    In  this  he  was  much  assisted  by  tlie 
fact  that  from  this  time  forward  the  cabinet 
councils  were  frequently  held  at  Windsor, 
thus  affording  him  good  opportunities  Ibr 
slipping  round  in  secret  to  tne  apartments 
of  tne  Prince  of  Wales.    But  a  very  slight 
incident  brought  to  light  the  mystery.     His 
cabals  were  detected  by  his  own  hat.    Thus 
used  the  story  to  be  told  by  a  late  surviTor 
from  these  times,  my  lamented  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville.    One  day  when  a  coun- 
cil was  to  be  held  at  Windsor,  Thurlow  had 
been  there  some  time  before  any  of  his  col- 
leagues arrived.    He  was  to  be  brought  back 
to  London  in  the  carriage  of  one  of  them, 
and  the  moment  of  departure  being  come, 
the  chancellor's  hat  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
After  long  search,  one  of  the  pages  came 
running  up  with  the  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
saying  aloud,  '  My  lord,  I  found  it  in  the 
closet  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.'    The  other  ministers  were  still  in 
the  hall  waiting  for  their  carriases,  and  the 
evident  confusion  of  Lord  Thurlow  corrobo- 
rated the  inference  which  they  drew. 

"  Thus  might  Pitt  suspect,  or  much  more 
than  suspect,  the  chancellor's  double  deal- 
ings. But  still  he  had  no  positive  proof  of 
tnem ;  and  he  might  feel  as  the  younger 
Agrippina,  that  in  many  cases  the  best  de- 
fence against  treachery  is  to  seem  uncon- 
scious of  it.  Thus,  maintaining  his  usual 
lofty  calmness,  he  forbore  from  all  inquiry, 
all  expostulation." 

It  was  the  second  time  that  Pitt  had  been 
able  to  show,  on  a  splendid  scale,  how  mean 
a  thing  in  his  eyes  was  the  possession  of  of- 
fice, or  even  the  attainment  of  a  bare  com- 
petence, compared  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
public  weal.  The  English,  whatever  other 
errors  of  judgment  they  commit,  are  seldom 
backward  in  expressing  their  admiration  of 
disinterestedness ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
recognize  it  in  the  present  instance.  All  the 
brilliancy  of  his  opponents  failed  to  draw 
from  the  nation  the  smallest  of  those  tokens 
of  admiration  which  were  readily  yielded  to 
Pitt's  upright  and  loyal  statesmanship.  In 
1784  the  people  testified  their  value  for  him 
by  consigning  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  Fox's 
friends  to  private  life.  In  1790  a  new  batch 
of  victims  testified  to  their  increased  and 
settled  esteem.    In  1788  there  was  no  que*- 
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tion  of  elections,  but  the  admiration  that 
his  conduct  elicited  was  expressed,  if  possi- 
ble, in  a  still  more  striking  way. 

^*  But  during  the  interval  he  received  a 
most  signal  token  of  the  public  esteem  and 
approbation.  It  was  well  known  by  the 
public  that  Pitt  would  not  be  continued  one 
liour  in  office  by  the  regent.  It  was  known 
that  he  had  already  taken  measures  for  re- 
turning to  his  first  profession.  It  was  also 
known,  perhaps,  that  his  neglect  of  his  pri- 
vate affairs  had  involved  him  in  some  debts, 
which  he  trusted  to  discharge  by  an  indus- 
trious application  of  his  talents  at  the  Bar. 
At  this  very  time,  however,  there  was  held, 
by  public  advertisement,  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  bankers  and  moneyed  men  of  Lon- 
don, anxious  to  tender  him  on  his  retirement 
from  office  a  substantial  mark  of  their  es- 
ti^em.  The  sum  of  £50,000  was  first  pro- 
,  posed,  but  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that 
m  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours  this  sum 
was  doubled,  and  Mr.  George  Rose,  as  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  requested  to 
press  upon  him,  in  the  manner  most  likely 
to  be  acceptable,  a  free  gift  of  £100,000. 
But  Mr.  Pitt  answered  his  friend  as  follows : 
'  No  consideration  upon  earth  shall  ever  in- 
duce me  to  accept  it.' 

' '  Surely,  it  was  not  without  reason,  nor 
mcTely  from  the  warmth  of  private  friend- 
ship, that  we  find  William  Grenville,  at  al- 
most the  same  date,  exclaim  to  his  brother, 
'  There  certainly  never  was  in  this  country 
at  any  period  such  a  situation  as  Mr.  Pitt's.' " 

Fox  and  Sheridan,  though  certainly  not  less 
embarrassed  in  circumstances,  were  never  ex- 
posed to  the  perplexity  of  having  to  refuse  so 
tempting  an  offer.  In  proportion  as  the  Re- 
gency debate  raised  the  minister  in  popular 
estimation,  it  lowered  his  opponents.  They 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vince the  nation  that  they  were  still  the 
heroes  of  the  half-forgotten  Coalition,  un- 
changed by  reflection,  untaught  by  experi- 
ence. As  they  then  allied  themselves  with 
Lord  North,  whom  it  had  been  their  main 
parliamentary  occupation  to  denounce,  so 
now,  to  humor  the  prince,  they  took  under 
their  protection  the  very  principles  which 
they  existed  as  a  party  to  oppose. 

As  soon  as  the  king's  illness  had  been  as- 
certained by  an  examination  of  the  physi- 
cians, Pitt  proceeded,  according  to  the  usual 
course  in  any  case  of  constitutional  difficulty, 
to  move  for  a  committee  to  search  for  prece- 
dents. It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the 
motion  would  be  unopposed.    Common  pru- 
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dence,  as  well  aa  common  decency,  shouki 
have  suggested  to  Fox  to  observe  punctil- 
iously every  formality  in  the  process  of  trans- 
ferring power  from  the  sovereign  who  bated 
him  to  the  regent  of  whose  favor  he  was  se- 
cure. But  either  the  near  prospect  of  the 
fruition  of  hopes  so  long  deferred  was  too. 
much  for  his  self-control,  or  an  instinctive 
distrust  of  the  prince's  good  faith  made  him 
eager  at  once  to  secure  himself  in  his  pa> 
tron's  good  graces  by  a  striking  display  of 
devotion.  Whichever  was  the  motive,  he  ^ 
refused  to  wait  for  Pitt's  tedious  though  dec- 
orous forms.  He  insisted  on  it  that  there 
was  no  need  for  a  committee  of  precedents. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  precedent  By  vir* 
tue  of  the  Constitution,  by  his  own  inherent 
right,  the  heir-apparent  was  entitled  to  as- 
sume the  full  regal  power  just  as  much  as  if 
the  king  had  been  dead;  and  it  was  nothing 
but  his  abundant  courtesy  that  prevented 
him  from  acting  upon  aU  his  righto  the  very 
moment  that  the  king's  incapacity  was  as- 
certained. It  was  the  province  of  Parlia- 
ment to  ascertain  that  fact,  but  further  than 
this  Parliament  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
Pitt  listened  with  unconcealed  triumph  to 
this  high  prerogative  doctrine— higher,  as 
Grenville  observed,  than  any  thing  that  had 
been  heard  since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer.  The  minister  turned  round  to  a 
friend  who  was  sitting  next  him  on  the  treas- 
ury bench,  and  whispered,  "  I'll  unwhig  the 
gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his  life."  He  am- 
ply redeemed  his  promise  in  the  debates 
that  followed ;  but,  in  truth,  the  great  Whig 
leader  had  unwhigged  himself. 

Since  the  Stuarto  had  disappeared,  the 
only  point  of  contact  between  the  Whigs  of 
the  time  of  Rockingham  and  the  Whigs  of 
the  time  of  Somers  had  been  the  desire  to 
exalt  Parliament  above  prerogative.  And 
now  their  leader  was  exalting  the  inherent 
prerogative,  not  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
but  of  the  heir-apparent,  to  such  a  height 
that  the  interference  of  Parliament  in  a  case 
unforeseen  by  the  Constitution  was  resented 
as  impertinent  the  moment  it  proceeded  be- 
yond the  formal  duty  of  certifying  to  an  in<» 
contestable  fact.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Sheridan  dosed  the  debate  by  threatening 
the  House  with  "  the  danger  of  provoking 
the  princ^  to  assert  his  righto."  An  incon- 
ceivable storm  was  raised  in  the  House  by 
this  indecent  menace.    William  Grenville. 
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who  had  sat  in  Parliament  during  all  the  fe- 
rocious party  struggles  which  succeeded  the 
fiall  of  Lord  North's  administration,  writes 
to  his  brother  that  he  never  remembers  to 
haye  witnessed  such  an  uproar.  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  Fox,  who  felt  he  had 
committed  a  blunder,  made  an  awkward  at- 
tempt at  explanation ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  do  away  the  impression  that  had  been 
created.  Spite  of  all  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences which  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  reign 
and  a  change  of  ministry  would  naturally 
exercise  on  a  parliamentary  following,  Pitt 
kept  his  majority  together.  He  was  able 
without  difficulty  to  pass  his  Regency  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it 
was  a  measure  calculated  to  test  the  fidelity 
of  any  majority  to  the  utmost  It  contained 
restrictions  which  were  known  to  be  odious 
to  the  regent,  though  they  did  not  lessen 
his  opportunities  of  rcTcnging  himself.  They 
were  goading  the  tiger  at  the  very  moment 
they  were  opening  his  cage.  The  Regency 
Bill  was  a  patriotic  measure,  but  for  paity 
purposes  it  was  a  very  unwise  one.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  enable  the  prince  to  govern, 
without  enabling  him  either  to  trouble  the 
king's  present  comfort,  or  to  fix  his  own 
policy  round  the  king's  neck  in  case  the 
king  should  recover.  Thus  he  was  to  do 
what  he  liked  with  the  ministry,  but  he  was 
not  to  confer  peerages  or  life-pensions,  or  to 
meddle  with  the  Royal  Household.  The  fear 
in  Pitt's  mind  obviously  was,  that,  if  the  re- 
gent's ministers  should  discover  that  the  king 
was  recovering,  they  would  attempt  to  repeat 
the  manoeuvre  of  the  India  Bill,  and  make 
themselves  safe  against  future  accidents  by 
filling  the  House  of  Lords  with  their  own 
creatures.  The  Opposition  were  furious  at 
the  suspicion,  in  proportion  as  they  felt  it  was 
deserved.  They  lost  their  tempers  as  com- 
pletely, and  blundered  as  recklessly,  as  they 
had  done  in  the  few  eventful  weeks  that 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Coalition.  They 
abused  Dr.  Willis  because  he  would  not  give 
as  bad  a  report  of  the  king's  condition  as 
they  desired;  they  accused  the  queen  of 
conspiring  with  him  to  keep  the  prince  out 
of  his  just  claims,  by  issuing  false  bulletins 
of  the  king's  health ;  and  they  accused  her 
of  consj^iring  with  Pitt  to  retain  in  his  hands 
the  patronage  of  the  Household  fot  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  Parliament.  Pitt's  an- 
swer to  the  last  charge  was  simple, — ^that  the 


Household  commanded  just  seven  seats  in 
the  Hpuse  of  Commons :  the  other  charges 
needed  no  answer  but  disdain.  Burke  es- 
pecially distinguished  himself  in  this  satur- 
nalia of  vituperation.  He  nicknamed  Thur- 
low  "Friapus,"  and  gave  a  caricatured 
description' of  his  face  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  he  called  Pitt  a  "  competitor  for  the 
Regency  "  and  '*  the  prince  opposite ; "  and, 
when  the  division  went  against  him,  he 
threatened  the  House  with  the  penalties  of 
treason  at  the  prince's  hands  for  the  reso- 
lutions they  had  passed.  The  '<  wrong- 
headed  intemperance  "  of  which  Fox's  friend 
Lord  John  Townshend  feelingly  complained, 
was  never  pushed  to  so  extravagant  a  length 
as  during  these  Regency  debates.  All  these 
exhibitions  very  seriously  damaged  the  Op- 
position out  of  doors.  They  contrasted  ill 
with  the  minister's  haughty,  reserved,  and 
manly  bearing;  and  it  happened,  by  a 
strange  chance,  that  his  high  character  for 
fidelity  was  enhanced  by  the  reputation  ao- 
quired  by  a  colleague  who  in  reality  deserved 
it  less  than  the  meanest  of  the  prince's  para- 
sites. Even  Lord  Stanhope,  from  whose 
pen  words  of  condemnation  flow  reluctantly 
in  the  most  obvious  cases  of  guilt,  loses 
something  of  his  gentleness  when  he  comes 
to  speak  of  Thurlow.  His  description  of 
the  well-known  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  clear  and  easy 
narrative  which  is  the  charm  of  this  biogra- 
phy:— 

"  The  chancellor  delivered  himself  of  a 
temporizine  speech,  as  though  not  vet  fixed 
in  his  opinion.  But  he  began  to  fear  that 
he  might  be  a  loser  instead  of  gainer  by  his 
projected  act  of  treachery.  The  reports  of 
Dr.  Willis  were  in  due  course  submitted  to 
him.  He  might  observe  that  day  bv  day 
they  expressed  a  confident  hope  of  the  king's 
recovery.  He  might  observe  that  on  £e 
13th  the  queen  and  the  princesses,  whom 
the  king  had  not  seen  since  the  5th  of  the  last 
month,  were  brought  into  his  presence  with- 
out danger.  He  seized  her  majesty's  hand, 
kissed  it,  and  held  it  in  his  during  the  whole 
interview,  which  lasted  half  an  hour.  The 
little  Princess  Amelia,  who  from  her  infancy 
had  been  his  favorite  child,  sat  upon  his  lap. 
"  The  chancellor  felt  that  he  could  tem- 
I  porize  no  longer  without  great  risk  to  his 
i  own  position.  With  the  n-T  hcpc*  rf  th? 
king's  recovery  which  Dr.  Willis  gave,  he 
'  determined  to  take  a  bolder  coarse  on  the 
next  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords.    That 
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next  occasion  came  on  the  15th  of  December. 
Then  the  Duke  of  York  made  a  good  and 
sensible  speech  (his  first  in  Parliament),  dis- 
ayowing  most  expressly  in  his  brother's 
name  any  claim  not  derived  from  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  chancellor  upon  this  left 
the  Woolsack  and  addressed  the  House.  He 
began  by  expressing  his  great  satis^ction 
that  no  claim  of  right  was  to  be  raised  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  as  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  afflicted  condition  of  the  king, 
his  emotion  seemed  to  grow  uncontrollable, 
his  voice  faltered,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  Recovering  himself,  he  declared 
his  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  to  stand 
by  a  sovereign  who,  during  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years,  had  proved  his  sacred 
regard  to  the  principles  which  seated  his 
family  upon  the  throne.  Their  first  duty, 
he  said,  was  to  preserve  the  rights  of  that 
sovereign  entire,  so  that,  when  Qod  should 
permit  him  to  recover,  he  might  not  find 
himself  in  a  worse  situation  than  before  his 
illness.  The  chancellor  dwelt  on  his  own 
feelings  of  grief  and  gratitude,  and  wrought 
himself  up  at  last  to  these  celebrated  words : 
*  and  when  I  forget  my  king,  may  my  God 
forget  me ! ' 

''  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  strong  impression  which  this  half  sen- 
tence made.  Within  the  House  itself  the 
effect  was  not  perhaps  so  satisfactory. 
Wilkes,  who  was  standing  under  tne 
throne,  eyed  the  chancellor  askance,  and 
muttered,  *  God  forget  you !  He  will  see 
you  d first !  *  Burke  at  the  same  mo- 
ment exclaimed,  with  equal  wit  and  with  no 
profaneness,  *  The  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  you ! '  Pitt  also  was  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne.  On  Lord  Thurlow's  impreca- 
tion, he  is  said  to  have  rushed  out  of  the 
House,  exclaiming  several  times,  *  Oh,  what 
a  rascal ! ' 

*'  But  in  the  country  at  large  the  intrigues 
of  Thurlow  were  not  known — ^they  were  not 
even  suspected.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
the  fearless  assertor  of  his  sovereign's  rights 
—as  a  strictly  honest  man,  prepared,  if  need 
should  be,  to  suffer  for  his  nonestv;  and 
the  impressive  half  sentence  which  he  had 
just  pronounced  fell  in  exactly  with  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  feeling  at  the  time.  The 
words  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth.  They 
were  seen  far  and  wide  in  England,  printed 
around  portraits  and  wreaths,  embossed  on 
snuff-boxes,  or  embroidered  on  pocket- 
books.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in 
the  parliamentary  conflict  they  became  a 
valuable  auxiliary  on  the  minister's  side." 

The  truth  was,  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
prince  and  the  prince's  friends  met  with 
very  little  favor  from  the  nation.    All  their 


sympathies  were  with  the  good  old  king  and 
his  homely  virtues;  and  they  looked  for- 
ward with  little  less  than  consternation  to 
the  advent  of  a  reign  as  dissolute  as  that  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Nor  were  they  recon- 
ciled to  the  prospect  by  the  fact  that  the 
change  which  admitted  social  profligacy  to 
the  Court  could  admit  political  profligacy 
to  the  Cabinet  at  the  same  time. 

The  Regency  was  the  last  throw  of  Mr. 
Fox's  party.  They  narrowly  missed  an  over- 
whelming victory  j  for  George  the  Third 
afterwards  declared  that  if,  when  he  recov- 
ered, he  had  found  the  Regency  established, 
nothing  should  have  induced  him  to  resume 
the  reins  of  power.  But  they  did  miss  it ; 
and  it  was  their  forlorn  hope.  The  passionate 
greediness  with  which  they  had  rushed  upon 
the  spoil,  even  before  it  could  be  legally 
assigned  to  them  had  marked  them  rather 
as  hungry  adventurers  than  as  statesmen. 
The  impression  which  the  CoaUtion  had 
originally  left  became  deeper  and  more  per- 
manent ;  and  the  nation  centred  its  attach- 
ment more  and  more  exclusively  on  Pitt. 
He  never  lost  it  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
It  gathered  itself  more  passionately  round 
him  as  the  clouds  of  the  French  Revolution 
collected  over  Europe,  and  his  name  was 
associated  with  the  cause  of  law  and  order 
— ^his  rival's  with  the  bloodiest  excesses  that 
have  ever  been  committed  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  Every  new  danger  that  threatened 
— ^ach  successive  phase  of  that  great  con- 
vulsion— was  a  support  to  the  ministry,  and 
a  blow  to  the  Opposition.  The  more  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  were  terrified  by 
the  spread  of  Jacobin  doctrines,  the  more 
they  clung  to  the  minister  who  put  down 
those  doctrines  with  a  strong  hand.  The 
greater  their  terror  of  the  successes  of  the 
French  armies,  the  more  resolutely  they 
turned  away  from  the  apologist  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  admirer  of  Buonaparte. 

A  different  explanation  of  Pitt's  success 
is  naturally  popular  with  Whig  historians. 
Lord  Macaulay,  whose  affection  for  Lord 
Holland  never  left  him  free  from  bias  in 
judging  of  the  character  of  Lord  Holland's 
uncle,  prefers  to  exalt  to  a  preternatural 
height  the  power  of  eloquence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  then  to  attribute  to  Pitt 
a  pre-eminence  as  a  debater  which  his  most 
ardent  admirers  have  seldom  claimed.  That 
I  Pitt  can  have  ruled  by  sheer  eloquence  in  a 
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House  where  he  was  opposed  by  Fox, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Grey,  is  inconceivable. 
The  early  development  of  his  eloquence  was 
very  remarkable ;  but  it  is  never  recorded 
to  have  produced  the  wonderful  effect  which 
is  attributed  to  Xord  Chatham's  speeches. 
It  was  a  quality  which  he,  no  doubt,  pos- 
sessed in  great  perfection,  but  which  he 
possessed  in  common  with  many  great 
statesmen  before  and  since,  who  yet  have 
not  been  able,  with  the  help  of  it,  to  retain 
an  undisputed  ascendency  over  their  coun- 
trymen during  two-and-twenty  years.  The 
phenomenon  requires  some  more  adequate 
explanation.  The  peculiarity  of  his  posi- 
tion— its  strange  and  impregnable  strength 
— ^lay  in  the  contrast  between  his  own  char- 
acter and  that  of  his  opponents.  There 
have  been  many  statesmen  with  worse  char- 
acters than  Fox ;  there  may  have  been  some 
as  pure  as  Pitt.  But  the  extremes  have 
never  been  contrasted  with  each  other  as 
they  were  in  that  generation.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  reputation  of  one  rival 
stood  so  high,  while  that  of  the  other  stood 
so  low.  So  long  as  the  political  and  private 
character  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  remained  as  a  foil  to  his  own  un- 
impeached  purity,  Pitt  was  unassailable. 
This  is  the  true  key  of  his  unparalleled 
success.  No  doubt  he  could  not  have  main- 
tained so  lastingly  his  sudden  elevation  if 
his  high  character  had  not  been  reinforced 
by  talents  equally  lofty.  But  a  nation  may 
easily  underrate  ability ;  it  rarely  miscon- 
strues a  high  morality,  or  for  any  length  of 
time,  gives  honor  to  motives  that  are  really 
base.  The  secret  of  Pitt's  popularity  is  be- 
trayed by  the  utter  absence  of  any  reaction 
in  favor  of  his  opponent.  Before  his  life 
closed  England  had  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  good  harvests  and 
bad,  peace  and  war,  contentment  and  re- 
bellion, victories  and  reverses — ^vicissitudes 
which,  in  other  times,  have  constantly 
changed  the  current  of  public  favor  from 
one  competiton  for  power  to  the  other.  But 
never  during  all  that  period,  under  any 
pressure  of  taxation,  or  in  the  face  of  any 
disaster,  did  the  nation  manifest  the  faintest 
ambition  to  be  again  governed  by  Mr.  Fox. 
With  the  king  the  name  acted  as  a  spell  to 
tame  the  will  that  had  never  been  tamed 
befote.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  hands  it  was  a  wand 
of  power  which  many  of  Mr.  Pitt's  prede- 


cessors in  office  would  have  given  much  to 
possess.  The  simple  intimation  that  Mr. 
Pitt  must  retire,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
possibility  would  be  opened  for  the  return 
of  Mr.  Fox,  reduced  the  king  to  pliability 
in  a  moment  on  any  subject  not  bearing 
upon  religion.  Even  his  affection  for  Lord 
Thurk>w  could  not  stand  the  strain.  Iq 
fact  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  there  waar 
but  one  subject  outside  the  domain  of  re-* 
ligion  in  regard  to  which  he  ever  found  thi 
king  impracticable,  and  that  was  the  resto^ 
ration  of  any  portion  of  political  power  to 
Fox. 

Many  hard  names  have  been  flung  at 
George  the  Third  for  his  refusal  in  1804  to 
come  to  any  terms  with  the  Whig  leader. 
Lord  Macaulay  dismisses  him  with  the  gen- 
tle epithets,  'Mull,  obstinate,  unforgiving, 
and  half  mad."  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  easy 
to  see  in  Lord  Macaulay's  own  essay,  and 
in  many  other  quarters,  that  on  the  subject 
of  Fox's  political  career  the  opinion  of  our 
generation  is  gravitating  toward  that  of  the 
much-reviled  monarch.  The  truth  is,  that 
affectionate  and  interested  efforts  have  thrown 
an  artificial  halo  round  the  fame  of  Mr.  Fox. 
His  personal  fascinations  were  so  powerful, 
that  almost  all  who  fell  within  the  range  of 
his  influence  felt  bound  throughout  the  rest 
of  their  lives  to  defend  his  memory  against 
all  comers.  A  political  party  who  for  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been  powerful  in  pol- 
itics and  still  more  powerful  in  literature, 
being  afflicted  with  a  scarcity  of  heroes,  have 
centred  all  their  hero-worship  on  this  singla 
image.  This  political  canonization  has  ef- 
fected transformations  in  history  as  strange 
as  any  that  were  ever  perpetrated  by  any 
Acta  Sanetorutn,  The  intrigues  of  a  restless 
ambition,  that  never  knew  scruple,  or  wor- 
ried itself  about  principle,  have  been  con- 
verted into  the  struggles  of  a  second  Hamp> 
den  against  a  court  conspiracy  for  enslaving 
England.  The  phrases  struck  out  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  or  selected  at  random  as  the 
readiest  missiles  to  fling  at  an  adversary's 
head,  have  been  cited  as  the  profound  max- 
ims of  a  political  philosopher.  But  all  this 
is  passing  away,  and  a  truer  measure  is  be- 
ginning to  be  applied  to  the  political  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Fox.  Later  revelations  have 
tended  to  cloud  his  fame.  Ilia  sagacity 
turns  out  to  have  been  more  limited,  and 
his  patriotism  more  dead,  than  any  one  had 
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l>elieTed.  Lord  John  Kussell  with  sacrileg- 
ious hand  haa  himself  done  much  to  disfig- 
ure his  idol's  beauty.  To  use  Lord  Stan- 
bope's  just  though  guarded  language  :-^ 

**  The  familiar  correspondence  of  Fox,  as 
edited  with  ability  and  candor  by  Lord  John 
Russell y  has  not  tended  on  the  whqje  to  ex- 
alt his  fame.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
which  I  have  heard  expressed  with  sincere 
regret  by  some  persons  greatly  prepossessed 
in  his  favor— ^ome  members  of  the  families 
most  devoted  to  his  party  cause.    It  seems 
to  be  felt  that,  although  a  perusal  of  his  let- 
ters leaves  in  its  full  lustre  his  reputation  as 
an  orator,  it  has  greatly  dimmed  nis  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman.    There  are,  in  his  cor- 
respondence, some  hasty  things  that  are  by 
no  means  favorable  to  his  public  spirit,  as 
where  he  speaks  of  the  '  delight '  which  he 
derived  from  the  news  of  our  disasters  at 
Saratoga  and  at  York-town.    There  are  some 
hasty  things  that  are  as  far  from  favorable 
to  his  foresight  and  sagacity.    Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  prophecy  as  follows,  in  1801 :  'Ac- 
cording to  my  notion  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
will  shortly  entirely  cease,  to  be  a  place  of 
much  importance.'    Perhaps,  also,  after  the 
perusal  of  these  letters,  we  may  feel  more 
strongly  than  before  it  that  many  parts  of 
Fox's  public  conduct—as  his  separation  from 
Lord  bhelbume,  or  his  junction  with  Lord 
Nortb-^are  hard  to  be  defended.'' 

But  the  king  had  special  ground,  beyond 
any  that  his  subjects  could  have  pleaded,  for 
entertaining  a  strong  dislike  to  Mr.  Fox. 
He  felt  all  that  they  could  hel  against  him, 
for  he  entered  keenly  into  public  affairs  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  of  his  government. 
He  sided  thoroughly  with  his  ministers, 
hated  their  foes,  and  loved  their  friends, 
and  felt  their  triumphs  as  his  own.    His 
letters  to  Mr.  Pitt  show  that  he  took  as 
lively  an  interest  in  every  division  and  de- 
bate as  any  party-whip  could  do.    Conse- 
quently, he  felt  all  the  indignation   Mr. 
George  Rose  himself  could  feel  at  each  of 
Fox's  discreditable  manoeuvres.     The  fac- 
tiousness a[  1783,  the  unfeeling  ambition  of 
1788,  the  reckless,  unpatriotic  conduct  of 
1794,  accumulated  an  amount  of  hatred  in 
the  king's  mind  which  nothing  but  a  strong 
necessity  could  have  induced  htm  to  over- 
oome.    But  there  was  another  and  a  more 
fenonal  cause  of  resentment  never  absent 
from  his  memory,  which  deepened  in  his 
syet  the  dark  hue  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  of- 
fcDcei.    He  bad  good  grounds  for  attribnt- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Fox's  advice  and  instigation  the 
great  aiHiction  of  his  life — the  scandalous 
habits,  and,  still  more,  the  rebellious  atti- 
tude of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  imputation  was  supported  by  the 
facts.  To  a  still  greater  extent  it  was  sup- 
ported by  appearances  which  there  were  then 
no  means  of  testing,  and  from  which  the 
king  could  only  have  escaped  by  acc^ting 
an  explanation  of  the  most  painful  kind. 

Of  Mr.  Fox's  complicity  in  many  of  the 
prince's  offences  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Their  friendship  in  the  first  instance  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  prince's  discontent  with 
the  frugal  fare  and  the  rigid  morality  of 
Buckingham  House  on  the  one  hand,  end 
Mr.  Fox's  political  calculations  on  the  other. 
The  king's  health,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  several  other  long-lived  per- 
scms,  was  not  reputed  to  be  good  in  his  mid- 
dle age.  The  probability  of  his  early  death 
was  eagerly  reckoned,  and  was  the  subject 
of  many  a  wager  at  Brook's  club  $  and  Mr. 
Fox  early  turned  to  the  worship  of  the  ris> 
ing  sun.  Few  people  could  withstand  the 
oharm  of  Mr.  Fox's  manner  if  he  chose  to 
undertake  their  subjugation ;  and  he  could 
offer  to  the  prince  the  additional  bait  of  an 
introduction  to  a  paradise  of  new  pleasure, 
unknown  within  the  virtuous  precincts  of 
his  father's  court.  A  friendship  soon  sprang 
up  of  the  closest  kind.  The  prince  used  to 
address  the  statesman  in  all  their  corre- 
spondence as  ''Dear  Charles;"  and  the 
statesman,  though  using  more  respectfiil 
language,  always  spoke  his  mind  with  the 
most  unrestrained  freedom  to  the  prince. 
They  lived  on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy, 
Fox  combining  in  one  the  character  of  Men- 
tor and  of  Falstsff,  and  supplying  both  jolly 
companionship  and  political  advice.  It  is 
presumable  that  the  former  was  of  better 
quality  than  the  latter,  or  the  friendship 
woirid  not  have  lasted  very  long.  It  was 
cemented  on  both  sides  by  mutual  services. 
Sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  allowed 
by  the  king  to  the  prince  to  support  his 
petty  court,  a  sum  that  ought  to  have  been 
ample  so  long  as  he  remained  unmarried. 
He  looked  on  it,  however,  as  niggardly  in 
the  extreme,  and  insisted  that  it  ought  to 
be  doubled.  Fox  strained  erefy  nerve  to 
procure  him  this  farther  sopply  of  the  sin- 
ews of  debauchery.  The  eflbrt  to  force  it  at 
all  haaardfl  on  the  king  very  neariy  bnkM 
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np  the  Coalition  Ministry  before  its  time ; 
but  the  king  knew  tolerably  well  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  increased  allowance  was 
destined,  and  stood  firm.    The  demand  nat- 
urally did  not  meet  with  more  favor  when 
Pitt  was  in  power.     Pitt  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  reduce  debt,  and  bring  the  finances 
into  good  order ;  and  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  a  considerable  sum  in  a  peace 
expenditure  which,  exclusive  of  debt,  did 
not  exceed  six  million.    Foiled  in  this  appli- 
cation, the  prince  for  some  time  had  recourse 
to  the  simple  expedient  of  not  paying  his 
bills,  and  lived  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  a  year  with  an  income  of 
sixty ;  but  after  a  time  the  tradesmen  be- 
came tired  of  this  plan,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  bethink  him  of  another.    At  one 
time  he  was  very  much  inclined  to  accept  a 
large  present  of  money  from  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  notorious  Egali^^,    who  was 
reported  to  be  the  richest  subject  in  Europe, 
and  who  felt  a  natural  sympathy  for  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  kindreH  spirit.    Mr.  Fox,  who 
was  wise  enough  to  foresee  the  dangers  of 
such  a  step,  persuaded  him  to  abandon  the 
idea ;  but  he  suggested  in  place  of  it  a  de- 
vice that  was  even  more  offensive  to  the 
king.    It  was  to  put  down  his  court,  give  up 
all  his  outward  show,  sell  his  horses,  dismiss 
his  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  thus  come 
before  the  nation  to  sue  in  formd  pauperis 
for  relief— to  appeal  to  them  by  all  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  poverty  against  the  rigor  of  an 
avaricious  father.    This  did  not  mean  that 
he  was  to  abandon  the  substance  of  his 
pleasures,  but  only  the  show.    Mr.  Fox  did 
not  suggest  to  him  that  he  should  part  from 
his  mistress,  or  give  up  the    Capreee  of 
Brighton,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts.    In  fact, 
the  nine  months  during  which  this  self-de- 
nying resolution  was  in  operation  were  prin- 
cipally spent  at  that  ascetic  residence.    He 
was  only  to  give  up  the  royal  state,  which 
he  had  received    his  income  expressly  to 
maintain.    Naturally  this  peculiar  mode  of 
showing  penitence  did  not  excite  much  sym- 
pathy with  the  public.    It  was  nothing  less 
than  a  fresh  act  of  hostility  towards  the  king,  j 
The  wits  made  themselves  very  merry  with 
caricatures  of  the  revels  of  the  **  Merry  Beg- 
gars "  at  Brighton ;  but  neither  the  prince 
nor  his  advisers  increased  their  popularity 
by  the  manoeuvre.    Still  less  did  he  melt  the 
htaii  of  the  nnsympathetio  prime  miniater. 
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His  friends  did  the  best  they  could  for  him 
both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it ;  but  after 
a  time  he  was  compelled  to  moderate  his  de- 
mands, and  to  compromise  his  claim  for  a 
slight  augmentation  revocable  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

In  gratitude  for  these  services,  anA  gener- 
ally for  the  honor  of  Fox's  friendship,  the 
prince  threw  himself  without  limit  or  reserve 
into  the  arms  of  Fox's  party.  In  public  that 
party  acted  in  hostility  to  the  king ;  in  pri- 
vate he  was  the  object  of  their  unrestrained 
scurrility.  But  this  peculiarity  was  in  the 
prince's  eyes  no  bar,  probably  it  even  added 
a  zest,  to  their  alliance.  He  certainly  omit- 
ted no  occasion  for  showing  that  he  pre- 
ferred their  friendship  to  his  father's.  When 
he  was  but  nineteen  he  openly  took  part 
in  the  Windsor  election  against  the  court. 
When  the  Coalition  had  overthrown  Lord 
Shelbume,  and  the  king  was  engaged  in 
vainly  attempting,  by  alternate  entreaties  to 
Pitt  and  North,  to  escape  from  his  captors, 
the  prince  was  heard  to*  say  aloud  at  the 
drawing-room  "  that  his  father  had  not  yet 
agreed  to  the  plan  of  the  Coalition,  but  by 
God  he  should  be  made  to  agree  to  it."  In 
the  same  spirit  he  voted  for  the  India  Bill 
against  the  king's  known  wishes,  and  took  a 
public  part  in  the  Westminster  eleetion, 
decked  out  in  Fox's  colors. 

This  unconcealed  enmity,  painful  and  scan- 
dalous as  it  was.  the  king  used  freely  to  lay 
to  the  charge  of  Fox.  Fox  vehemently  de- 
nied the  imputation,  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
slanderous  fiction  of  Thurlow.  If  there  is 
any  thing  more  probable  than  that  Fox  ahoold 
have  been  guilty  of  the  offence,  it  is  that 
Thurlow  should  have  invented  the  charge ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that,  if  Fox  did 
not  engender,  he  at  least  fostered  the  prinee's 
hatred  of  his  &ther,  and  built  upon  it  all  bis 
hopes  of  political  success.  It  b  not  jnst  to 
vilify  the  king,  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  dime, 
because  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  cherished  a 
peculiar  aversion  for  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  no 
case  of  transient  insult,  or  of  common  politi- 
cal hostility.  Lord  Macaulay  asks  why  Orej 
and  Erskine,  who  as  politicians  had  been 
quite  as  violent,  were  not  visited  with  a  dm* 
ilar  proscription.  The  answer  is^  that  Orey 
and  Erskine  had  not  estranged  from  him  his 
son's  affection,  his  heir's  allegiance,  and  had 
not  tainted  with  the  contagion  of  lioentm*- 
neat  the  pnreat  court  in  Europe. 
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TVe  have  dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Pitt's  opponents,  because  they 
really  furnish  the  standard  by  which  his  pub- 
lic conduct  ought  to  be  judged.    We  should 
not  appreciate  his  lofty  public  spirit  as  it  de- 
serves, except  by  comparing  it  with  the  self- 
seeking  intrigues  which  were  tolerated  and 
practised  by  the   statesmen  among  whose 
ranks  he  enrolled  himself  on  his  first  entry 
into  public  life.     We  might  look  upon  his 
prudence  and  foresight  as  matters  of  course, 
if  they  were  not  contrasted  with  the  blind 
apd  greedy  recklessness  of  those  who,  if  he 
had   fallen,  must  haye  occupied  his  place. 
Of  his  administration  so  long  as  England  re- 
mained at  peace, — and  no  man  labored  more 
hard  to  keep  her  at  peace  than  he  did, — there 
is  not  much  to  say.    Like  all  prosperous  his- 
tories, its    evenness  makes  it  uneventful. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  mod- 
ern writers  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  dis- 
ordered finances  were  repaired,  the  disaffec- 
tion pacified,  which  when  he  acceded  to  office 
was  widely  spreading,  and  the  failing  trade 
of  the  country  stimulated.    Under  his  wise 
and  humane  administration  the  English  be- 
came both  a  wealthier  and  a  more  contented 
people ;  but  this  only  lasted  so  long  as  the 
country  remained    at  peace.      When    the 
French  Convention  forced  England  into  war, 
there  was  a  grievous  change.    Heavy  taxes 
were  laid  on,  harsh  laws  enacted,  severe  pun- 
ishments inflicted.      The  era  of  prosperity 
was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  suffering  and 
consequent  discontent,  and  the  discontent 
was  repressed  with  an  iron  hand.    This  sin- 
ister change  has  with  great  injustice  been 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Pitt.    It  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  the  sacrifices  both  of  resources 
and  of  liberty  which  England  was  undoubt- 
edly forced  to  make,  were  only  the  sacrifices 
to  which  every  country  must  be  exposed 
which  has  an  aggressive  neighbor  in  a  con- 
dition of  frantic  anarchy.     But  we  have 
hardly  left  ourselves  space  to  do  justice  to 
this  subject.     We  shall  be  better  able  to 
treat  it  worthily,  if  we  reserve  it  till  the  pub- 
lication of  Lord  Stanhope's  concluding  vol- 
umes enables  us  to  examine  into  Pitt's  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  as  a  whole  during 
all  that  part  of  the  revolutionary  period  which 
he  lived  to  witness.    It  has  been  too  fiercely 
criticised  to  be  despatched  within  such  limits 
as  we  can  now  afford  to  it. 
But  with  respect  to  the  excellence  of  Ida 
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policy  during  the  years  of  peace,  there  hat 
been  very  little  controversy  in  recent  times. 
The  only  quarrel  has  been  as  to  which  politi- 
cal party  has  the  right  to  appropriate  his 
merits.  For  many  years  it  was  an  historical 
axiom  that  Pitt  was  a  Tory.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  ideal  of  Tory  ministers — the  pattern 
of  vigorous  government  and  anti-revolution- 
ary principles ;  and  for  some  time  accord- 
ingly Whig  writers,  with  proper  party  spirit, 
abused  his  measures  and  depreciated  his 
fame.  As  partisanship  cooled,  however,  they 
were  compelled  to  recognize  his  merits ;  but 
they  indemnified  themselves  by  the  discov- 
ery that  he  was  not  a  Tory  but  a  Whig.  The 
controversy  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  decide, 
from  the  want  of  a  definition  of  the  principal 
terms  employed.  There  is  no  doubt,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  when  he  entered  Parliament 
he  took  his  place  among  the  Bockingham 
Whigs ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  was 
a  Beformer,  a  Catholic  Emancipator,  and  to 
some  extent  a  Free-trader.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  opposed  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  by  Fox  and  Grey,  who  are  enshrined 
in  the  foremost  niches  of  the  Whig  Pan- 
theon ;  and  his  political  pupils  were  Castle- 
reagh  and  Canning,  who  were  certainly  sup- 
posed by  their  contemporaries  to  be  Tories. 
Lord  Macaulay  lays  down  that  Pitt  was^n 
enlightened  Whig.  Before  we  can  say  ay 
or  no  to  that  proposition  we  must  ascertain 
what  are  the  specific  qualities  which  in  all 
times  and  places  distinguish  a  Whig  from 
every  other  breed  of  politician.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  no  such  differentia  can  be 
found.  No  principle  cherished  by  the  Whigs 
of  any  one  generation  can  be  named,  which 
the  Whigs  of  some  other  generation  have 
not  repudiated.  Nor  is  this  change  of  watch- 
words peculiar  to  the  Whigs.  The  histori- 
cal continuity  of  parties  has  a  political  as 
well  as  a  sentimental  value ;  but  it  is  an  ab- 
solute delusion  if  it  is  applied  to  measure  the 
tendencies  of  a  statesman  in  one  age  by  Uie 
tendencies  of  another  statesman  in  another 
age.  It  will  only  mislead  if  it  is  used  to  give 
a  character  of  permanence  to  that  which  la 
in  its  nature  fleeting.  The  axioms  of  the 
last  age  are  the  fallacies  of  the  present  j  the 
principles  which  save  one  generation  may  be 
the  ruin  of  the  next.  There  is  nothing  abid- 
ing in  political  science  but  the  necessity  of 
truth,  purity,  and  justice.  The  evils  by  which 
the  body  politic  la  threatened  axe  in  a  atale 
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of  constant  change,  and  with  them  the  rem- 
edies by  which  those  evils  must  be  cured. 
Such  changes  operate  very  rapidly  in  these 
days.  The  concessions  that  were  salutary 
yesterday  may  be  doubtful  to-day,  and  in- 
fatuated weaknesses  to-morrow.  To  insist 
that  those  who  revere  a  great  statesman's 
memory  shall  carry  out,  ay,  and  exaggerate, 
the  policy  which  in  his  lifetime  he  thought 
prudent,  is  to  forget  that  we  live  in  an  ever- 
changing  scene.  To  measure  Pitt  by  mod- 
ern party-guages,  to  try  to  accommodate  his 
views  to  any  "  platform  "  of  the  present  day, 
is  a  folly  no  other  in  kind,  and  only  less  in 
degree,  than  that  of  those  historians  who 
have  written  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
from  the  "stand-point**  of  reformers  of 
1832. 

The  truth  is  that  Pitt  will  always  be  a 
perplexity  to  those  who  love  to  classify  the 
politics  of  bygone  statesmen.  He  was  far 
too  practical  a  politician  to  be  given  to  ab- 
stract theories,  universal  doctrines,  watch- 
words, or  shibboleths  of  any  kind.  He  knew 
of  no  political  gospel  that  was  to  be  preached 
in  season  and  out  of  season  alike.  When 
he  thought  reform  wholesome,  he  proposed 
it :  when  he  ceased  to  think  it  wholesome, 
he  ceased  to  propose  it.  Whether  his  mem- 
ory would  be  claimed  by  reformers  or  anti- 
reformers  was  a  question  upon  which  he 
troubled  himself  very  little.  In  the  same 
way  he  urged  Catholic  Emancipation,  even 
at  the  cost  of  power,  when  he  judged  that 
the  balance  of  advantages  was  on  its  side. 
He  abandoned  it  with  equal  readiness  as 
soon  as  the  king's  strong  resistance  and  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  intestine  division  in 
the  face  of  foreign  peril  had  placed  the  bal- 
ance of  advantage  on  the  other  side.  The 
same  untheoretic  mind  may  be  traced  in  all 
his  legislation.  The  great  merit  of  his  meas- 
ures, so  far  as  they  had  a  trial,  was  that  they 
were  admirably  calculated  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject they  had  in  view,  with  the  least  possible 
davaage  to  the  interests  which  any  great 
change  must  necessarily  Rffect.  Their  de- 
merit was,  if  demerit  it  be,  that  they  were 
justifiable  on  no  single  theory,  and  were 
often  marred  by  what  seemed  to  be  logical 
contradictions,  which  damaged  them  in  argu- 
ment, though  they  did  not  hinder  them  in 
practice.  The  result  was  that  they  were  dif- 
ficult to  pass,  and  that  he  often  seemed  to 
conceal  by  his  dexterity  as  a  debater  the 


essential  unsoundness  of  his  doctrines.     But 
when  they  were  fairly  passed  they  -worked 
very  well.    Or  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  pass- 
ing them,  the  miscarriage  of  later  adven- 
turers in  the  same  region  enables  us  to  see 
that  they  failed  precisely  in  proportion  as 
they  disregarded  the  beacons  which  he  had 
laid  down.    His  India  Bill  was  one  of  the 
happiest  instances  of  this  sort  of  prosaic 
sagacity.    Fox's  bill,  setting  aside  the  atro- 
cious partisanship  which  marked  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  commissionerships,  was  simple 
and  systematic.    Complete  concentratioi>  of 
power  and  patronage  in  a  single  of^ce,  com- 
plete independence  of  the  changing  caprices 
of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
checked  by  a  periodical  liability  to   parlia- 
mentary supervision,  combined  to  make  a 
theorist's  perfect  structure.    But  the  storm 
of  hostility  with  which  its  appearance  was 
greeted  sufficiently  foretold  the  fatal  resist- 
ance it  would  have  practically  met  vrith  when 
it  came  into  operation,  if  Lord  Temple's  ma- 
noeuvre had  not  tripped  it  up  in  the  House 
of  Lords.    Pitt's  bill  was  in  all  points  the 
very  reverse.    It  was  a  double  government ; 
and  double  governments  are  generally  foond 
to  be  weak.    It  professed  to  correct  the  mis- 
government  of  the  East  India   Company; 
and  yet  it  left  all  the  details  of  administra- 
tion into  which  misgovernment  mostly  finds 
its  way  at  their  disposal.    It  professed  to 
leave  inviolate  the  privileges  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  yet  in  some  of  the  most 
momentous  questions  of  policy  it  superseded 
the  Company  altogether.    Its  whole  motive 
power  was  the  highly  artificial  contrivance, 
we  may  say  the  fiction,  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee ;  not  a  fiction  that  had  sprung  up  In 
the  lapse  of  ages  from  the  decay  of  old  powers 
and  the  growth  of  new,  but  one  which  was 
freshly  and  elaborately  constructed  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament.    Yet  the  system  which  he 
projected  succeeded  beyond  all  hope.    It 
conducted  the  government  of  India  with 
glory  and  success  through  many  a  conquest 
and  many  a  civilizing  reform  for  more  than 
half  a  century.    Its  complicated  structure 
made  it,  no  doubt,  slow  and  cumbrous  $  bat 
the  secret  of  its  success  was  that  it  worked 
absolutely  without  friction.    At  the  cost  of 
logical  simplicity  it  conciliated  all  interests 
and  disarmed  all  jealousies. 

The  same  practical  good  sense,  and  the 
same  contempt  for  the  reproach  of  anomaljy 
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lavere  displayed,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  the  famous  Regency  Bill.    The  difficulty 
'vras  an  exceptional  one,  and  required  an  ex- 
ceptional remedy.      It  lay  in    the  youth, 
thoughtlessness,    and    friendships    of    the 
X^rince  o(  Wales.    It  was  almost  a  matter 
of  certainty,  from  the  bearing  he  and  his  ad- 
visers had  adopted,  that  if  he  acceded  to  the 
royal  power  in  January,  1789,  he  would  have 
reversed  the  whole  of  his  father's  policy, 
flooded  the  House  of  Peers  with  his  own 
creatures,  and  distributed  life  offices  and 
pensions  among  them  with  no  sparing  hand ; 
so  that  when  his  father  resumed  the  reign 
two  months  afterwards  he  would  have  re- 
turned to  power  with  an  overburdened  Civil 
List  and  an  intractable  House  of  Lords.    On 
the  other  hand,  no  one  who  wished  well  to 
the  empire  could  have  wished  to  intrust  its 
affairs  in  a  critical  time  to  a  Council  of  Re- 
gency.   Pitt  took  a  course  between  the  two, 
giving  to  the  prince  only  a  limited  portion 
of  the  regal  power,  but  allowing  him  to  ex- 
ercise that  portion  without  restraint.    It  was 
the  only  course  which  was  practically  safe ; 
and  so  it  was  judged  to  be  by  the  nation, 
ivhich  throughout  the  debates  supported  Pitt 
mrith  enthusiasm.    But  it  was  equally  evi- 
dent that  he  was  creating  an  officer  unknown 
to  the  British  Constitution — a  sort  of  half- 
king,  with  all  a  king's  irresponsibility  and 
rank,  but  only  half  a  king's  power.    A  less 
self-reliant  man  than  Pitt,  or  one  more  under 
the  dominion  of  theory,  would  have  shrunk 
firom  the  anomaly  of  such  a  step,  and  still 
more  from  the  difficulty  of  defending  it  in 
debate. 

The  same  peculiar  tact  in  dealing  with  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  those  on  whom 
his  measures  were  to  operate  might  be 
traced,  if  our  remaining  space  permitted  us 
to  do  it,  in  most  of  the  beneficial  legislation 
hy  which  the  peaceful  half  of  his  administra- 
tion was  distinguished.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
ho  always  preferred  to  sacrifice  any  amount 
of  theory  rather  than  make  for  his  proposals 
a  single  needless  enemy.  B  ut  perhaps  it  was 
in  the  measure  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  that  this  tendency  was  most  strikingly 
displayed.  In  his  Reform  Bill,  and  his  pro- 
posals for  Catholic  relief,  many  of  his  ad- 
mirers have  even  thought  that  he  went  too 
for  in  this  direction.    But  still  this  very  ex- 
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cess  shows  how  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind 
was  that  tenderness  for  minorities  which 
Montalembert  has  eulogized  as  the  salvation 
of  our  constitutional  system.  It  seems  an 
obvious  political  truism  that  a  great  change, 
however  right  in  itself,  is  much  less  likely 
to  be  carried  out  successfully  if  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  are  left  whose  prejudices  in- 
cite them  to  hamper  it.  There  was  no  truth 
of  which  Pitt  was  more  convinced. 

In  respect  to  the  question  of  Catholic  re- 
lief there  were  difficulties  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  is  well  known,  proposed  to  adopt  ^ 
some  measure  for  the  payment  of  the  Irish 
priesthood,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  ad- 
mitted their  nominees  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
Undoubtedly  he  saw  the  real  danger  of 
emancipation.  It  was  a  proposal  in  effect 
to  admit  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  those 
who  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  as  the  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  and  distant  prince.  Such 
a  description  was  said  in  that  day  to  be  a 
slander ;  but  we  in  our  own  day  know  by 
bitter  experience  that  it  is  true.  Mr.  Pitt 
foresaw  and  wished  to  avert  the  dangers  of 
**  independent  opposition."  He  judged  that 
the  concession  must  be  made ;  but  he  wished 
to  strip  it  of  its  terrors,  by  converting  those 
who  were  to  have  the  nonunation  to  so  many 
seats  in  Parliament  from  subjects  of  the  pope 
into  subjects  of  the  king.  And  he  wisely 
conceived  that  the  shortest  and  simplest 
plan  for  effecting  that  object  was  a  grant 
from  the  English  Treasury.  But  the  prob- 
lem was  in  truth  insoluble.  To  frame  an 
acceptable  solution  of  this  great  and  per- 
plexing difficulty  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
impracticable.  Every  thing  that  would  have 
converted  the  Irish  into  loyal  subjects  Would 
have  alienated  the  religious  feeUngs  of  the 
English.  Matters  had  come  to  that  pass, 
that  it  was  a  choice  on  which  side  of  the 
water  there  should  be  disloyalty.  The  cure 
of  the  chronic  discontent  had  become  hope- 
less, because  whatever  was  an  emollient  to 
one  country  was  an  irritant  to  the  other. 
Among  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves, as  we  learn  from  the  diaries,  and  cor- 
respondence of  Lord  Colchester* — a  publica- 
tion to  which,  as  relating  chiefly  to  a  later 
period  than  that  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  we  do  not  here  allot  the  notice  to 
which  its  importance  entitles  it — ^the  state 
•  3  vuls.  6to.,  London,  1860. 
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of  feeling  very  soon  after  became  such  that 
no  such  Treasury  grant  \roul(l  have  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Of  Pitt's  character,  not  as  a  statesman  but 
as  a  man,  these  volumes  will  leave  a  very 
pleasant  impression.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion  to  regard  him  either  as  a  blue- 
book  on  two  legs,  in  whom  facts  and  figures 
had  smothered  all  human  passion,  or  else  as 
a  joyless,  loveless  misanthrope,  the  incarna- 
tion of  pure  and  unmixed  ambition.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  one  can  retain  either  of 
these  impressions  on  rising  from  a  perusal 
of  Lord  Stanhope's  volumes.  Wilberforce's 
diary,  and  the  letters  which  Lord  Stanhope 
prints  for  the  first  time,  shows  that  there 
was  nothing  approaching  to  sullenness  in 
his  disposition.  There  is  not  a  black  thought 
or  moody  word  in  them  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  He  was  tried,  spite  of  his  success,  by 
severe  disappointments  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Opposition  harrassed  him  with 
an  unscrupulousness  of  tactics,  of  which  even 
we,  who  have  seen  some  brilliant  displays  in 
that  style,  cannot  form  an  idea ;  and  his  col- 
league Thurlow  treated  him  with  a  mixture 
of  insolence  and  perfidy  compared  to  which 
open  opposition  was  a  luxury.  Most  of 
the  darling  schemes  of  his  life  were  foiled 
by  the  anarchy  of  Ireland  and  France,  And, 
to  make  all  annoyances  worse,  the  gout  ap- 
pears from  his  letters  to  have  been  a  very 
frequent  visitor.  And  yet  not  a  word  ap- 
proaching to  impatience  ever  appears  in  any 
one  of  them.  The  tone  which  prevails 
throughout  them  is  that  of  a  cheerful,  con- 
tented, quiet  man,  with  whom  the  world  is 
going  evenly.  In  point  of  manner  their  most 
striking  feature  is  their  extreme  equanimity. 
There  is  no  trace  of  depression  at  his  first 
defeat  at  Cambridge,  or  of  anger  at  the  in- 
trigue which  drove  him  and  Lord  Shelburne 
out  of  office  after  peace.  There  is  no  trace 
of  exultation  at  the  marvellous  success  of 
his  early  speeches,  or  at  his  own  unparal- 
leled popularity  in  1784.  He  announces  his 
victories  over  the  Coalition  in  the  same  un- 
im passioned  tone  in  which  he  announces  that 
he  has  been  to  the  Duchess  of  Bolton's. 
There  are  none  of  those  professions  of  in- 
difierence  to  good  or  evil  fortune  which  be- 
lie themselves ;  there  is  no  word  indicating 
the  existence  of  any  feeling  on  the  subjects 
of  which  he  writes,  except  that  of  a  calm 
complacency.    When  his  letters  appear,  as 


they  occasionally  do,  by  the  side  of  letten 
from  some  one  of  the  colleagues  i^lio  were 
standing  by  him  in  the  fight,  the   contra^; 
shows  how  wide  an  interval  there  ^sms  be> 
tween  Pitt's  instinctive  calmness   and    the 
self-control  of  ordinary  men.     His  reliance 
appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  no  con> 
scious  effort.     He  rather  writes  as  if  he  had 
the  habit  of  regarding  language  as  an  un- 
suitable vehicle  for  the  commuQieation  of 
feelings,  and  would  have  recoiled  from  any 
allusion  to  them  as  an  impertinence.     !Even 
when  he  is  forced  to  speak  of  them,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his   yoanger 
brother,  he  does  so  in  a  stiff  and   labored 
style  which  shows  how  much  the  effort  cost 
him.     His  grief  appears  to  have  been  very 
sincere ;  but  the  language  in  which  he  ex- 
presses it  reads  as  if  it  were  taken  from  the 
"  Complete  Letter-Writer." 

His  manners  have  been  censured  as  "  stiffs 
retired,  reserved,  and  sullen."  The  accusa- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  spoke  from  close  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  late  Mr.  Croker  in  1836  (No  114)  :— 

**  His  manners  were  perfectly  plain,  with- 
out any  affectation,  but  he  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  his  own  superiority,  and 
much  more  disposed  to  listen  than  to  tsIL 
He  never  betrayed  any  symptom  of  anxiety 
to  usurp  the  lead  or  to  display  his  own  pow- 
ers, but  rather  inclined  to  draw  forth  othen, 
and  to  take  merely  an  equal  share  in  the 
general  conversation :  then,  he  plunged  heed- 
lessly into  the  mirth  of  the  nour  with  no 
other  care  than  to  promote  the  general  good 
humor  and  happiness  of  the  company.  .  .  . 
He  was  endowed  beyond  any  man  of  the 
time  whom  I  knew  with  a  gay  heart  and  a 
social  spirit." 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  abundance 
of  similar  testimonials.  The  club  at  Goos- 
tree's,  of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul, 
certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  him 
sullen ;  and  when  Wilberforce  picked  up  the 
fragments  of  his  opera-hat  out  of  the  flower- 
garden  at  Wimbledon,  he  probably  did  not 
complain  of  Pitt's  manner  as  being  too  re- 
served. Nor  was  this  gayety  the  mere  eb- 
ullition of  youthful  spirits.  Nineteen  years 
of  office  did  not  wear  it  away.  "  Nothing," 
says  Lord  Fitzharris,  writing  in  180G,  "could 
be  more  playful  than  Pitt's  conversation. 
His  style  and  manner  were  quite  those  of  an 
accomplished  idler."    Equally  unfounded  it 
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the  charge  that  his  heart  was  unaffectionate 
or  cold.    His  tender  affection  for  his  nieces, 
tho  earnest  and  thoughtful  regard  for  his 
mother  which  his  letters  constantly  breathe, 
his  deep  attachment  to  his  home,  and  inter- 
est in  all  that  concerned  it, — all  negative 
the  absurd  assertion  that  **  he  had  no  do- 
mestic joys,"  and  that  he  was  a  mere  official 
machine  unencumbered  with  a  heart.   Some 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  he  committed  were 
the  mistakes  of  affection.    His  feelings  mis- 
led him  into  making  two  appointments,  which 
were  not  only  the  worst  that  he  ever  made, 
but  almost  the  worst  which  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  make — and  those  were  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  brother,  Lord  Chatham,  to 
the  admiralty,  and  the  appointment  of  his 
tutor,  Dr.  Pretyman,  to  a  bishopric.    Al- 
most the  only  letter  in  which  he  departs  for 
a  moment  from  his  habitual  calmness  is  that 
in  which  he  implores  Secretary  Dundas  not 
to  leave  the  ministry  on  account  of  the  ar- 
rogant encroachments  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, who  had  just  joined  it.     The  only  oc- 
casion on  which  his  self-possession  deserted 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  when  his 
old  friend,  Lord  Melville,  was  condemned 
by  the  House  for  culpable  laxity  in  his  deal- 
ing with  the  public  money  :— 

"  I  have  ever  thought,"  says  Lord  Fitz- 
harris,  **  that  an  aiding  cause  in  Pitt's  death, 
certainly  one  that  tended  to  shorten  his  ex- 
istence, was  the  result  of  the  proceedings 
affainst  his  old  friend  and  colleague  Lord 
Melville.  I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt  him- 
self, the  night  when  we  were  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  to  two  hundred  and  sixteen ;  and 
the  Speaker,  Abbot,  after  looking  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten  minutes,  gave 
the  casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  immedi- 
ately put  on  the  httle  cocked  hat  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed 
for  the  evening,  and  iammed  it  deeply  over 
his  forehead,  and  I  aistinctly  saw  tne  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks.  We  had  over- 
heard one  or  two,  such  as  Colonel  Wardle 
(of  notorious  memonOr  b&7  they  would  see 
'  how  Billy  looked  after  it.'  A  few  young 
ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked 
their  arms  together,  and  formed  a  circle,  in 
which  he  moved,  I  believe  unconsciously, 
out  of  the  House ;  and  neither  the  colonel 
nor  his 'friends  could  approach  him.'*—- Xorct 
Fiitharris'  Note  Book,  IRO/J. 

These  are  lighter  traits.  It  is  no  slight 
testimony  to  the  matchless  purity  of  his 


public  character,  that  he  has  to  be  defended 
on  questions  such  as  these.  If  his  eager 
detractors  could  have  hunted  out  any  other 
flaw,  they  would  not  have  busied  themselves 
with  the  graces  of  his  manner,  or  the  tem- 
perature of  his  emotions.  It  is  not  on  issues 
so  trifling  that  posterity  will  try  the  great- 
ness of  "  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm." 
The  lapse  of  years  only  brings  out  in  brighter 
lustre  the  grandeur  of  his  intellect  and  the 
loftiness  of  his  character.  In  the  combined 
gentleness  and  firmness  of  his  administra- 
tion he  was  a  typal  English  statesman.  No 
man  was  ever  eo  yielding  without  being 
weak,  or  so  stem  without  being  obstinate. 
In  ordinary  times  he  followed  after  peace 
more  anxiously  than  Walpole,  and  often  of- 
fended his  friends  by  his  willingness  to  com- 
promise and  concede.  When  revolutionary 
passions  had  made  gentleness  impossible,  he 
could  be  as  rigorous  as  Strafford  or  as  Crom- 
well. As  a  legislator,  the  experience  of 
years  has  tended  more  and  more  to  confirm 
his  wisdom.  Most  of  the  evils  under  which 
we  suffer  are  evils  of  which  he  warned  us ; 
and  where  we  have  averted  or  softened  them, 
it  has  been  by  remedies  of  his  devising. 
The  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
commerce  and  in  government,  which  all  par- 
ties now  by  common  consent  pursue,  fol- 
lows very  closely  the  maxims  which  he  laid 
down.  He  was  the  first  parliamentary  states- 
man, unless  an  exception  be  made  in  favor 
of  his  father,  who  represented  not  a  section, 
but  the  whole  of  England  —  monarchical, 
aristocratic,  agricultural,  commercial.  The 
king  justly  prized  him,  as  his  wisest  and 
truest  champion.  The  aristocracy,  after  he 
had  overthrown  the  clique  which  had  domi- 
neered over  them  for  so  long,  rallied  grad- 
ually round  his  standard.  The  country  gen- 
tlemen long  toasted  him  as  the  impersonation 
of  loyal  and  patriotic  statesmanship,  and  the 
commercial  classes  clung  to  him  as  their 
special  protector.  England  may  well  cher- 
ish his  fame,  and  look  upon  his  greatness 
with  an  interest  which  no  other  single  im- 
age in  modern  political  history  can  claim. 
She  owes  it  to  him  that  she  .was  rescued 
from  the  deep  degradation  into  which  cor- 
ruption and  imbecility  had  plunged  her. 
She  owes  to  him  the  policy  which,  planned 
and  commenced  by  him,  and  perfected  by 
his  disciples,  placed  her  on  a  pinnacle  of 
greatness  which  no  modern  nation  had  at- 
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tained  before.  But  she  owes  to  him  a  j  even  the  worst  of  thenii  are  more  patriotic 
greater  benefit  than  all  these — an  example  in  their  conduct  than  the  statesmen  a£  the 
of  pure  and  self-denying  patriotism,  and  the  >  Coalition,  these  results  are  in  no  small  de- 
elevation  of  public  feeling  which  it  has  I  gree  due  to  the  spectacle  with  wbicli  Pitt*a 
worked.  If  corruption  has  been  driven  from  long  career  familiarized  the  nation's  eyes, 
our  politics  altogether, — ^if  faction  is  being  of  stainless  purity  and  lofty  forgetlulness  of 
daily  more  discredited, — ^if  our  public  men,  sel£ 


Color  of  Servants'  Liveries. — Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  whether  there 
is  any  principle  for  the  regulation  of  the  colors 
of  servants'  liveries  1  They  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  colors  in  coats  of  arms  ;  and  or- 
dinarilv  the  predominant  color  is,  I  believe, 
taken  from  that  of  the  shield.  But  this  cannot 
be  universal,  for  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  the  field  or  groand  of  the  shield  to  be  or 
(gold) ;  yet  yellow  is  seldom  a  predominant 
color  in  liveries ;  nor  is  red,  although  that  tinct- 
ure may  tiometimes  be  predominant  in  the  shield. 
— Notat  and  Queries. 


Remarkable  Statements  about  the 
British  Nobilitt. — If,  as  Lord  John  Man- 
ners sings,  laws  and  leaming»  trade  and  com- 
merce are  matters  of  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  the  preservation  of  "our  old  nobility," 
we  must  seek  some  other  ground  for  preference 
than  the  antiquity  of  that  institution,  at  all  events 

as  represented  in  the  present  House  of  Peers. 
It  may  bo  that  the  noble  lords,  when  they  ven- 
tured last  year  to  usurp  taxing  powers  in  defi- 
ance of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  did  so  under  some 
va^ue  idea  that,  as  descendants  in  some  sort  or 
other  of  the  barons  who  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror  and  afterwards  wrong  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John,  they  had  a  right  to  make  their 
will  law,  and  override  alike  the  theory  of  the 
British  constitution  and  its  practices  for  sees. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  such  a 
pretext  for  their  asurpation.  John  a  Nokes  and 
Kichard  Styles  are  just  as  much  akin  to  those 
same  domineering  barons  as  any  member  of  the 
present  House  of  Peers.  As  regards  the  great 
minority  of  its  members,  "  our  old  nobilitv  "  is 
a  mere  mushroom  aristocracy.  It  consists  of  four 
hundred  and  forty  members,  of  whom  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  members  are  temporal  and  thirty 
spiritual  peers.  Of  the  former  there  is  only  one 
whose  patent  of  nobility  dates  so  far  back  as  the 
last  eight  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  ten  temporal  peer- 
ages, three  hnndi'ed  and  eighty-one  have  been 
created  within  the  last  three  hundred  years ;  of 
these,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  date  within 
the  present  century,  eighty-eight  between  1760, 


and  1809,  seventy-five  between  1660  and  1760, 
thirty-six  between  1560  and  1660,  fonrteeja   be- 
tween 1460  and  1560,  seven  between  1360   and 
1460,  eight  between  1260  and  1360,  and  not  one 
further  back.    The  Saxon,  Danish,  and   ^ar- 
man  nobilitv,  and  also  the  barons  of  Runney- 
mede,  are  therefore  without  a  representative  in 
the  British  House  of  Peers.     Of  the  whole  B<msm 
there  are  only  thirtu-one  members  the  noUiity  of 
whose  families  is  of  three  hundred  years*  siMindimg. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  them,  with  tho  dates 
of  their  patents,  as  given  in  "  Dodd's  Parlia- 
mentary Companion,"  from  which  we  have  com- 
piled these  particulars : — 

Creation, 

A.D. 

Baron  de  Ros,  1264 

Baron  Hastings,  1289 

Baron  Audley,  1297 

Baron  Clinton,  1299 

Baron  Dacre,  1807 

Baron  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  1818 


Tempu 

Henry  IlL 
Edward  I. 


tt 


Edward  n. 


M 


KichanI  VL 


M 


Hemy  VL 


u 


u 
u 
u 


u 


Baron  Camoys,  1888 

p:arl  of  Crawford,  1898 

Baron  Saltoun,  1440 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  1442 

Baron  Gray,  1446 

Baron  Say  and  Sele,  1447 

Baron  Stourton,  1448 

Baron  Saltoun,  1460 

EarlofErroJ,-  1453 

Baron  Bemen,  1466 

Earl  of  Morton,  1458 

Earl  of  Derby,  1485 

Baron  Willoughby  de  Broke,    1492 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  1507 

Baron  Con  vers,  1509 

Baron  Elpdinstone,  1609 

Baron  Vaux  of  Harrowden,      1528 
Baron  Wentworth,  1529 

Earl  of  Huntly,  '  1529 

Baron  Lovat,  1540 

Duke  of  Somerset,  1546 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  1551 

Earl  of  Devon,  1558 

Baron  St.  John,  1558 

Earl  of  Moray,  1561  ** 

The  peers,  as  a  body,  cannot,  therefore,  plamo 
themselves  on  their  antiquity,  or  safely  presume 

to  take  liberties  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 

crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people   on  tbo 

strength  of  what  was  done  by  their  ancestorB.— 
Liverpool  Mercury. 


Hcniy  VIL 

u 
Henry  Vm. 

u 


u 
u 

Edwaid  VL 

Maty. 

Elizabeth. 


J 
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TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

BY  AAYARD  TAYLOB. 
I. 

That  lato,  in  half-despair,  I  said  : 
**  The  Nation's  ancient  life  is  dead  : 
Ilcr  arm  is  weak,  her  blood  is  cold ; 
She  liugs  the  peace  that  gives  her  gol(t* 
The  shameful  peace,  that  sees  expire 
£jach  beacon-light  of  patriot  fire, 
And  makes  her  court  a  traitors'  den  "•— 
Forgive  me  this,  ray  coantxymen ! 

XI. 

Oh,  in  your  long  forbearance  grand, 
Slow  to  suspect  the  treason  planned. 
Enduring  wrong,  yet  hoping  good. 
For  sake  of  olden  brotherhood, 
How  grander,  how  subliroer  far 
At  the  roused  eagle's  call  ve  are, 
Lieapii)g  from  slumber  to  the  fight 
For  Freedom  and  for  chartered  right  I 

III. 

Throughout  the  land  there  goes  a  cry : 
A  sudden  splendor  fills  the  sky  : 
From  every  hill  the  banners  bunt, 
Like  buds  by  April  breezes  nnrst; 
la  every  hamlet,  home,  and  mart 
The  fire-beat  of  a  single  heart 
Keeps  time  to  strains  whose  pnlses  mix 
Our  blood  with  that  of  Seventy-Six  1 

IT. 

The  shot  whereby  the  old  flag  fell 
From  Sumter's  battered  citadel, 
Struck  down  the  lines  of  party  creed 
And  made  ye  one,  in  soul  and  deed  — 
One  mi;;htv  people,  stem  and  strong 
To  crush  the  consummated  i/rong. 
Indignant  with  the  wrath,  whose  rod 
Smites  as  the  awfal  sword  of  Qod  1 

T. 

The  cup  is  full  I    They  thought  ye  blind : 
The  props  of  State  they  undermined  ; 
Abused  your  trust,  yonr  strength  defied, 
And  stained  the  Nation's  name  of  pride. 
Now  lift  to  Heaven  your  loyal  brows. 
Swear  onre  ajiain  your  fathers'  tows. 
And  cut  through  traitor  hearts  a  track 
To  nobler  fame  and  freedom  back  1 

▼I. 

Draw  forth  yonr  million  blades  aa  one : 
Complete  the  battle  then  began ! 
God  fights  with  ye,  and  overhead 
Floats  the  dear  banner  of  yonr  dead. 
They,  and  the  glories  of  the  post. 
The  future,  dawning  dim  and  vast, 
And  all  the  holiest  hopes  of  roan. 
Are  beaming  triumph  in  yonr  van  I 

TII. 

Slow  to  resolve,  bo  swift  to  do  I 
Teach  ye  the  falne  how  fight  the  trne  1 
Uow  bucklered  Perfidy  shall  feel 
Id  her  black  heart  the  patriot's  steel ; 


How  snro  tlie  bolt  that  Justice  wings ; 
How  weak  the  arm  a  traitor  brings  ; 
How  mighty  they  who  steadfast  stand 
For  Freedom's  flog  and  Freedom's  land  I 


HOPE  FOB  THE  BEST. 

HoPB  for  the  best,  there  is  energy  in  it; 

Courage  will  stand  rough  adversity's  test. 
Strive,  strive  for  the  palm,  and  yon're  certain  to 
win  it ; 
You  may  be  tried  now,  but  it's  "  all  for  the 
best." 

Rough  rain-clouds  are  gathering  greater  and 
greater. 
Obscuring  the  heavens  so  recently  fair  *, 
There's  a  rainbow  behind  to  come  sooner  or 
later. 
And  the  watchword  of  wisdom  is  "  Never 
despair." 

Try  again,  try  again,  there  is  always  a  tnming  ; 

The  lane  may  be  long,  but  the  end  you  must 
find. 
Look  firmly  before  you,  all  obstacles  spuming. 

For  a  fixed  resolution  will  ttot  look  behind. 

Fail  at  first.    Never  mind  I    Others  did  so  be- 
fore yon. 
Courage  and  prudence  were  never  in  vain. 
The  reward  of  your  toil  mutt  be  hovering  o'er 
you. 
Have  patience  and  faith  ;  try  again,  try  again. 

Hope  for  the  best  1    It  can  not  be  forever. 

The  hardest  of  trials  must  all  have  an  end. 
Energy  knows  not  the  meaning  of  never  ; 

Things  may  come  to  the  worst,  but  they're 
certain  to  mend. 

Hope  for  the  best,  there  is  fortitude  in  it ; 

Patience  will  triumph  o'er  poverty's  test. 
Strive,  strive  for  the  palm,  and  yon're  certain  to 
win  it. 
And  if  you  are  tried  now,  why,  it's  "  all  for 
the  best." 

'^Wdeome  Gveat, 


BEMINISCENCES. 

ffe.    And  art  thou  wed,  my  BelovM  1 
My  Beloved  of  long  ago ! 

She.  I  am  wed,  my  BelovM.    And  I  have 

fiven 
ild  to  this  world  of  woe. 
And  the  name  I  hare  given  my  child  is 

thine : 
8o  that,  when  I  call  to  roe  my  little  ono, 
The  heaviness  of  this  heart  of  mine 
For  a  little  while  may  be  gone. 
For  I  say  not  ...  "  Hither,  hither,  my 

•on!'^ 
Bat  .  •  .  "HiUier,mylove,mybelovMI" 

OwBB  IUbbdith. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
AN  OLD  BOY'S  TALE. 


In  some  people,  and  especially  in  those 
who  live  and  die  unmarried,  there  is  a  pe- 
riod before  that  of  second  childhood,  fre- 
quent indeed  in  those  who  to  the  end  of 
their  days  show  no  sign  of  childishness, 
which  may  be  termed  their  second  youth — 
a  period  at  which  they  yearn  to  recall  the 
loyes  and  romances  of  former  years,  and 
dwell  with  a  peculiar  fondness  on  the  beau- 
tiful or  pathetic  episodes  of  their  early 
life.  Happy  is  the  boy,  though  snubbed 
by  papa,  and  kept  in  jackets  by  mamma, 
whose  bachelor  uncle  remembers  his  own 
sixteenth  year,  with  its  not  trifling  passions, 
ambitions,  and  sorrows.  Happy  is  the 
maiden,  though  novels  are  forbidden  and 
Byron  a  sealed  book,  who  has  some  gentle 
friend  in  whom  forty  years  of  stem  reality 
have  not  obliterated  the  image  of  some  old 
ideal— -an  ideal  of  which  the  original  might 
blush  to  know,  so  much  have  the  coloring 
of  love  and  the  haze  of  time  embellished 
and  softened  it.  Happy  I  say,  and  happier 
far  than  tailcoats  or  Byron  could  make 
them ;  for  from  those  worn  weak  hearts  di- 
vine lessons  of  long  suffering  may  be  learned, 
more  than  a  mere  love-story,  as  we  may 
many  of  us  know  by  experience. 

In  his  second  youth  died  the  man  who 
left  behind  him  the  folllowing  simple  auto- 
biography. He  was  like  most  of  these  men 
in  their  second  youth,  brisk,  mild,  and  pre- 
cise, with  an  unobtrusive  flow  of  uninterest- 
ing talk;  a  man  whom  no  one  would  ac- 
cept an  invitation  to  meet,  or  refuse  one 
to  avoid,  essentially  a  stop-gap  in  society, 
and  in  private  life  the  faithful  friend  of 
schoolboys.         * 

And  when  he  died,  **  So  poor  A —  is 
gone,"  said  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  but 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  their  sons,  lamented 
the  "Old Boy." 

I  have  no  compunction  in  offering  his  tale 
for  perusal,  as  from  internal  evidence  it 
must  have  been  at  least  meant  for  that  of 
his  friends,  and  a  perhaps  too  partial  recol- 
lection of  him  makes  me  think  that  his 
readers  will  become  his  friends  for  the  time. 
I  feel  sure  that  any  pleasure  they  may  find 
in  reading  it  will  be  far  inferior  to  that 
with  which  he  noted  down  the  sentimental 
remembrance  of  the  past.    It  fell  into  my 


hands  through  circumstances  whicb, 
are  quite  unimportant,  I  need  not 


The  most  difficult  task  I  ever  set 
is  that  of  realizing  that  I  am  old.     X  m4 
ure  my  life  by  the  public  events  I 
ber,  and  they  carry  me  back  to  the   last 
century ;  but  Time  and  I  have  dawdlecl  so 
quietly  along,  that  I  feel  no  fatigue.     X  look 
in  the  glass  as  I  shave,  and  I  try  to   find 
marks  of  age,  but  I  do  not  see  more   'vrrin* 
kles  than  I  did  last  year,  nor  more   grsj 
hairs.    Jones  looks  old,  I  know,  and    gets 
balder,  but  I  cannot  see  that  /  do.     Tiien  I 
take  out  a  coat  I  had  made  for  a  vredciin^ 
near  sixty  years  ago ;  I  hang  it  on  a  dbair, 
and  contemplate  its  make ;  I  do  not 
a  broad  blue  velvet  collar  now,  nor  hi 
buttons ;  just  under  my  shoulders  mj 
is  old — ^yes,  certainly — ^but  I  cannot  feel  that 
/  am.    Then  I  look  at  my  contemporaries  r 
Halford,  who  played  cricket  with  me  in  ths 
year  1795,  is  a  grandfather,  and   his  wife, 
who  was  such  a  pretty  girl,  wears  a  ing ; 
but   I  have   no    wife    nor    grandchildren. 
Where  are  the  milestones  on  the  road  I 
have  travelled  P  and  I  sigh — for  tombstones 
mark  the  miles  that  I  have  trodden — but 
they  cover  the  young,  the  fair ;  how  should 
they  make  me  feel  old  P 

The  events  of  my  life  have  been  of  tba 
most  commonplace  character.  I  went  to 
school  as  a  child,  to  college  as  a  boy,  into  a 
banking-house  as  a  young  man.  I  had  a 
moderate  fortune  to  start  with,  and  have 
been  moderately  successful  in  my  business. 
I  have  lived  vnthin  my  income,  and  never 
married.  But,  like  many  other  ordinary 
people  who  have  not  talent  or  force  of  char- 
acter to  make  events  for  themselves,  the  cir- 
cumstances that  gathered  round  my  early 
years  were  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and 
appear  to  me  worth  relating. 

I  was  not  more  than  five  years  old  when 
I  lost  both  my  parents  by  a  singular  and 
dreadful  accident.  The  house  wc  inhabited 
was  situate  in  a  lonely  but  stormy  spot  on 
the  north-east  coast.  A  hill  sheltered  it 
from  the  north  winds,  and  it  basked  in  the 
noonday  sun  on  the  brink  of  the  sea.  A 
promontory  bent  its  arm  round  our  little 
bay,  and  breaking  off  abruptly  re-appeared 
at  a  mile  from  the  shores  a  group  of  rocks 
and  small  islands. 

Even  now  but  little  has  faded  of  the  mys- 
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tery  and  romance  with  which  my.  childish 
imagination  invested  those  islands,  and  none 
of  the  terror  with  which  I  regarded  them, 
for  among  those  rocks,  one  angry  sundown, 
my  father  and  my  young  mother  found  their 
grave.  The  early  evening  was  lovely  and 
calm.  They  started  in  their  pleasure-hoat, 
vraving  their  hands  and  hlowing  me  kisses 
on  the  perfidious  breeze.  Not  two  hours 
after  did  the  distracted  household  watch 
from  the  windows  the  short  and  frightful 
tragedy  of  their  end. 

A  fresh  air  rose  as  the  sun  went  down, 
favoring  the  rising  tide.  The  sea  rushed 
swiftly  and  suddenly  through  the  tiny  straits 
between  the  rocks  in  foaming  rapids,  which 
met  in  whirlpools  each  moment  deeper  and 
fiercer,  and  the  unwary  little  skiff,  her  sails 
useless  among  the  opposite  gusts  through 
the  rocks,  her  oars  and  rudder  unavailing 
against  the  contending  currents,  was  tossed 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  waves,  and  then 
disappeared  behind  a  crag.  Boats  had  long 
before  this  left  the  shore,  but  the  wind  rose 
rapidly ;  with  the  night,  rain  came  on  in  tor- 
rents ;  to  venture  among  the  rocks  was  mere 
frantic  risk,  and  the  pleasure-boat  with  its 
freight  was  seen  no  more. 

I  relate  this  as  I  was  afterwards  told  it, 
for  sleep  rested  on  my  unweeping  eves  as 
my  father  and  mother  struggled  for  their 
last  breath — ^but  such  accidents,  to  fishing- 
boats,  were  not  unfirequent  on  our  treacher- 
ous shore.  I  remember  with  vividness  the 
waking  next  morning,  to  find  myself  father- 
less and  motherless,  almost  uncared  for  in 
the  midst  of  bewildered  and  masterless  ser- 
vants. 

We  lived  some  miles  from  any  town,  and 
our  only  neighbors  were  the  fishermen  of  the 
village ;  but  in  a  few  hours  a  friend  of  my 
father  had  been  informed  of  the  event,  and 
came  to  fetch  me  from  the  home  to  which  I 
have  never  since  returned.  I  was  too  young 
to  feel  much  besides  excessive  terror  and 
wonder ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  must 
have  been  to  some  extent  stupefied  by  the 
sudden  changes,  though  I  so  far  understood 
that  I  should  never  see  my  mother  again,  as 
to  beg  to  have  for  my  "  very  own  "  a  por- 
trait of  her  that  had  been  done  a  year  oj 
fwn  b*»fore — «  i^equest  that  wns  kindly  and 
wisely  granted.  I  cried  bitterly  whenever  I 
realized  my  loss,  but  that,  at  five  years,  was 
but  seldom  after  the  first  burst  was  over. 
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Of  any  details  succeeding  these  events  I 
have  no  recollection,  nor  of  how  long  I  stayed 
with  my  kind  friends ;  not  long,  I  suppose, 
for  I  left  them  before  my  sixth  birthday. 
Nor  do  I  remember  any  preparation  for  my 
departure,  beyond  a  leave-taking  one  even- 
ing, and  falling  asleep  in  my  nurse's  arms  to 
awake  in  a  stage-coach. 

Dear  me,  can  it  indeed  be  that  I  am  old 
— that  waking  seems  but  yesterday— or  was 
it  last  night  in  my  dreams  P 

Then  came  the  delightful  excitement  of 
changing  horses,  dining  off  sandwiches,  and 
fiying  from  the  trees  as  they  circled  past  I 
am  quite  sure  no  thought  of  sorrow  dulled 
my  gladness  on  that  day ;  all  was  unmixed 
delight. 

I  fell  asleep  again  and  woke  on  being 
handed  out  of  the  coach  and  hearing  con- 
fused talking,  a  light  poked  into  my  face 
completely  roused  me,  and  by  the  time  I  was 
wide  awake  and  set  on  my  feet  the  coach 
had  driven  off)  and  I  was  standing  with  my 
nurse  and  two  men  with  lanterns  by  the  side 
of  a  heap  of  luggage.  This  Roger  and  Harry, 
subsequently  my  great  allies,  shouldered,  and 
we  followed  them  a  short  distance  to  a  door 
which  opened  into  a  small  hall.  After  a 
short  bustle  and  colloquy  with  a  maid,  my 
nurse  took  off  my  hat,  pushed  back  my  hair, 
and  saying,  "  Now  you  are  going  to  see  your 
aunt,"  followed  the  servant  into  a  sitting- 
room. 

Little  I  knew  for  how  many  years  that 
room  would  be  dear  to  me — ^how  sacred  to 
my  memory  till  I  remember  no  more. 

It  was  rather  a  lofty  room,  though  small, 
the  walls  were  panelled  with  crimson  and 
gold,  the  borders  of  carved  wood  painted  a 
light  gray;  the  chairs  matched  the  walls, 
light  carved  and  gilt  wood  with  oval  backs 
and  crimson  seats;  there  were  two  arm- 
chairs and  a  cabinet,  ''sofas  as  yet  were 
not "  in  rooms  of  this  style.  Before  an  em- 
broidery frame,  with  candles  on  the  table 
and  a  maze  of  gay  silks  by  her  side,  sat  a 
lady,  young,  tall,  handsome, — the  very  image 
of  my  father.  As  we  entered,  the  draught 
from  the  door  disturbed  the  silks,  and  she 
looked  up ;  she  bowed  slightly  to  the  nurse, 
and,  smiling  kindly,  held  out  her  hand  to 
rae.  T  advanced  with  confdocc*,  probably 
from  her  strong  resemblance  to  my  father, 
and  put  my  hand  in  hers ;  she  drew  me  to 
her  and  kissed  me.    I  stood  for  some  min-. 
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utes  silent  and  wondering,  too  youug  to  feel 
embarrassed,  too  astonished  to  cry.  Not  a 
word  broke  the  stillness ;  at  last,  with  un- 
accustomed boldness,  I  lightly  touched  with 
my  finger  the  flowers  of  her  exquisite  em- 
broidery (that  very  white  satin,  now  yellow  j 
those  very  roses,  now  faded,  are  on  my  sofa 
cushion  still ;  one  bud  especially  has  quite 
lost  its  bloom,  but  how  dear  to  me  its  pale 
remains — ^its  color  evaporated  in  a  tear  shed 
by  Phoebe). 

She  took  my  hand  gently  off,  and,  as  if 
afraid  of  my  being  vexed,  patted  and  kissed 
it ;  she  put  before  me  a  book,  and,  opening 
it,  pointed  to  the  pictures,  but  I  gazed  at 
her. 

What  spell  had  fallen  on  us  P 

At  last,  scared  by  the  silence,  overpowered 
by  hes.  gentle,  melancholy  face,  I  broke  from 
her  and  ran  to  hide  against  my  nurse's  gown. 
Nor  was  it  till  I  found  myself  in  a  bedroom, 
where  my  supper  was  prepared,  that  I  ven- 
tured to  speak. 

The  reader  has  probably  guessed,  what  I 
did  not,  that  my  Aunt  Mabel  was  deaf  and 
dumb. 

It  was  striking  eleven  that  night  as  I  was 
put  to  bed,  and  though,  no  doubt,  I  asked  a 
member  of  childish  questions,  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection of  them  or  of  the  answers.  I  under- 
stood that  I  was  to  live  with  my  aunt,  and 
that  I  had  a  cousin,  her  niece,  for  she  was 
herself  unmarried,  of  whom  also  she  had  the 
charge.  The  next  morning,  when  dressed, 
I  was  taken  down  to  the  same  room  I  had 
been  in  the  night  before,  and  as  I  had  been 
used  to  do,  I  walked  up  to  my  aunt  and  said, 
in  my  best  manner,  '<  Good-morning,  Aunt 
Mabel." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  kind  smile  and  a 
kiss,  and  nothing  in  the  whole  of  my  sub- 
sequent experience  in  the  least  resembles 
the  sensation  that  then  came  over  me.  The 
utter  uselessness  of  speaking,  the  weight  of 
silence  overpowered  me.  I  felt  perfectly 
helpless,  and  sat  down  to  my  bread  and 
milk  a  melancholy  child.  This  misery,  how- 
ever, was  luckily  soon  to  be  relieved,  for 
just  as  I  had  finished  my  breakfast  and 
was  doubting  whether  it  might  be  right  to  get 
off  my  chair  without  asking  leave,  —  which 
it  was  useless  to  do,  and  indeed  the  silence 
was  so  profound  that  I  dared  not  have 
spoken, — ^the  door  opened  and  there  entered 
Phoebe. 
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No  words  can  tell  the  effect  her  appear- 
ance had  on  me ;  her  young  lovely  face  and 
form,  her  quick  gestures,  and»  above  all,  her 
girlish  voice,  are  before  me  now — a  yision 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  I  caa  call 
up  of  her  appearance  at  a  later  period.  She 
came  to  me  as  the  angel  of  resurrection  firom 
that  tomblike  abyss  of  silence  and  oppres- 
sion. It  was  not  till  loi^  after  that  I  grew 
into  a  comprehension  and  appreciation  of 
her  beauty.  I  was  then  too  young,  and  in- 
deed she  herself  was  but  a  girl  of  twelve, 
and  her  charms  were  only  in  their  bud  9  it 
was  the  life  of  her  that  I  felt ;  the  gay  laugh 
and  the  light  grace  with  which  she  came 
into  the  room,  a  kitten  scampering  round 
her  feet,  and  a  spray  of  roses  in  her  hand. 

I  was  not  a  shy  child,  and  when  she  knelt 
down  by  me  and  threw  her  arm  round  me, 
I  willingly  returned  the  caress,  and  said^ 
though  with  a  half  terror  of  speaking, ''  May 
I  get  down  P  " 

*'  To  be  sure,"  was  the  answer.  And  aome 
telegraphic  communicati'^n  having  passed 
between  my  aimt  and  cousin,  I  was  carried 
off  quite  happy  to  romp  in  the  garden. 

My  Aunt  Mabel  was  my  father's  only 
sister ;  her  other  brother,  who  was  the  eld- 
est  of  the  three,  had  died  some  years  before, 
leaving  to  her  charge  the  orphan  Phoebe, 
her  mothej  being  also  dead,  and  now  the 
occurrences  I  have  related  had  added  to  her 
cares  that  of  me. 

She  was  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  re* 
markable  women  I  have  ever  met  with ;  and 
a  more  judicious  guardian  could  not  .have 
been  found. 

The  only  daughter  of  sensible  parents,  she 
had  been  instructed  in  every  art  that  could 
enliven  her  solitary  soul ;  and,  her  infirmity 
never  having  been  made  an  excuse  for  ill- 
temper,  her  gentleness  and  affection  made  it 
appear  an  additional  claim  on  the  considera- 
tion of  others. 

My  grandfather  having  left  a  good  for- 
tune, poverty  never  invaded  her  luxurious 
but  unpretending  retirement,  and  in  Phoebe» 
who,  having  lived  with  my  aunt  from  the 
age  of  two  was  far  beyond  her  years,  she 
had  at  once  a  companion  and  a  friend.  She 
waa  remarkably  handsome,  always  dressed 
to  perfection,  and  constantly  occupied  with 
some  of  the  arts  in  which  she  excelled ;  she 
drew  and  embroidered  exquisitely,  knitted 
and  netted  with  dexterity,  and  made  the 
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most  delicate  Ince.  Her  library  was  well 
furnished,  and  her  mind  almost  as  well,  for 
she  read  a  great  deal,  and  remembered  all 
she  read.  Nay,  besides  teaching  Phoebe  all 
she  knew,  which  included  French  and  Ital- 
ian grammar,  I  had  no  other  teacher  till  I 
went  to  school,  and  did  not  find  myself  par- 
tictdarly  backward  in  Latin,  arithmetic,  and 
thts  rudiments  of  Greek.  Our  lessons  were 
all  learned  by  heart,  and  then  written  out 
while  she  looked  oyer  us.  She,  of  course, 
fheld  the  book,  and  we  wrote  in  a  sort  of 
abbreviated  language  which  would  sadly  have 
puzzled  a  stranger ;  more  especially  as,  from 
the  extraordinary  quickness  with  which  she 
discovered  whether  we  were  right,  few  of 
the  sentences  were  ever  completed. 

By  these  means  we  did  not  learn  quickly, 
perhaps,  but  we  learned  correctly,  and  many 
of  her  spare  hours  were  devoted  to  writing 
out  questions,  to  which  we  found  the  an- 
swers for  her  correction.  An  old  French 
gentleman,  a  reftigee,  no  doubt,  came  once 
a  fortnight  from  the  neighboring  town,  and 
after  three  hours  spent  in  teaching  Phcebe 
more  or  less  well  to  play  the  piano,  to  dance, 
and  to  read  and  speak  French,  he  put  off  the 
master,  and,  resuming  the  private  gentle- 
man, dined  with  us  before  returning  home. 

I  recall  with  a  sort  of  wonder  the  simple 
regularity  of  the  household  i  how,  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year,  as  if  no  note  were 
taken  of  time,  and  no  thought  of  change  ever 
fell  on  that  peaceful  home,  the  same  events 
recurred;  and  to  me  the  same  pleasures. 
One  feeling  I  never  did  and  never  could  get 
over ;  in  the  garden  I  could  play,  run,  shout, 
and  sing,  but  the  house  was  to  me  a  temple 
of  silence — silence  broken  indeed  often  by 
the  voices  of  Phoebe  and  myself,  but  never, 
I  really  believe,  in  all  the  years  I  lived  there, 
by  one  hearty  laugh  on  my  part. 

The  first  terror  that  my  aunt's  silence  had 
occasioned  me  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  ten- 
der reverence ;  there  was  something  solemn 
to  me  in  the  grandeur  of  her  handsome  head 
and  splendid  ezpressire  eyes  that  half  re- 
vealed her  mind,  shrouded,  as  it  were,  in  a 
fatal  silence;  so,  though  as  I  grew  older 
my  childish  wonder  wore  off,  my  respect  for 
that  mysterious  veil  constantly  increased, 
and  I  felt  that  if  one  day  my  aunt  were  to 
find  the  power  of  language,  a  spell,  sacred 
to  my  heart  and  dear  to  my  imagination, 
would  bo  forever  broken.    When  I,  alone 


in  the  world  to  mourn  for  her,  saw  her  eyes 
closed  to  this  world's  light,  my  first  thought 
was  <'  She  is  speaking  now,"  and  I  felt  a  pe- 
culiar gladness  that  her  first  words  should 
be  in  that  heavenly  tongue,  which  was 
doubtless  as  far  beyond  my  comprehension 
as  her  deep-buried  sorrows  and  unuttered 
joys  had  been. 

Four  years  passed  in  happy  monotony, 
and  shortly  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  I 
was  sent  to  a  public  school.  Of  the  effect 
that  its  discipline  had  upon  my  character 
I  can  hardly  judge,  for  my  heart  clung  al- 
ways so  closely  to  home,  and  the  ambitions 
and  strifes  of  school  were  so  indifferent  to 
me, — ^for  I  was  neither  robust  nor  clever, — 
that  I  believe  my  life  and  character  were 
but  little  influenced  by  them.  Phoebe  con- 
stantly wrote  to  me,  and  the  details  .of  otnr 
home  pets  and  village  friends  interested  me 
far  more  than  school  escapades,  or  bedroom 
*'  chums."  I  always  went  home  for  the  hol- 
idays I  and,  though  Phoebe,  as  she  grew 
older,  paid  occasional  visits  to  distant 
ftiejtdZj  she  always  returned  in  time  to  wel- 
come me,  and  remained  during  the  whole  of 
my  vacation.  I  never  missed  her,  and  I 
never  found  her  change,  for  with  my  growth 
she  grew  from  a  pretty  girl  to  a  lovely  wo- 
man— ^ah !  in  my  memory  peerless !  I  be- 
came more  and  more  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing her,  till  at  the  age  when  boys  are  most 
susceptible,  she  was  to  me  all  in  alL  I  fol- 
lowed her  steps,  I  trod  in  her  shadow :  and, 
in  short,  was  madly  in  love.  Of  this  I  am 
sure  she  was  utterly  unsuspicious ;  her  dm- 
ple  heart  was  unconscious  of  itself,  she  never 
looked  for  admiration  for  she  had  never 
lacked  it;  that  of  her  home  circle  was  a 
matter  of  course;  she  was  Queen  of  the 
Hearth,  and  she  knew  it,  nor  cared  for  more ; 
but  within  a  few  months,  doubtless,  she 
found  another  life ;  for  one  day,  just  before 
the  midsummer  holidays,  when  I  was  six- 
teen, I  received  a  letter  dated  j&om  a  friend's 
house,  where  she  had  been  paying  a  long 
visit,  to  tell  me  she  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

An  awful,  blank,  numb  feeling  came  over 
me,  relieved  only  by  my  indignant  mortifi- 
cation as  I  felt  that  riie  had  never  even 
thought  it  possible  that  I,  a  child  she  bad 
known  almost  from  the  cradle,  could  ever 
dream  of  loving  her  otSierwise  than  as  a 
brother ;  nay,  perhaps  if  she  had  told  the 
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truth,  Phoebe  would  have  said  as  a  slave ; 
for  she  was  somewhat  imperious,  hut  in  her 
it  was  not  a  fault,  only  a  beauty  arising  nat- 
urally from  the  unlimited  sway  she  possessed 
oyer  all  who  surrounded  her. 

I  am  blind  ?  Well,  yes,  I  am  blind ;  she 
must  have  had  faults,  for  she  was  mortal ; 
but  to  this  day  they  are  to  me  but  an  addi- 
tional charm.  She  was  Phoebe,  daughter  of 
the  sunbeams  —  a  perfectly  good-tempered 
waywardness,  the  arch  petulance  of  a  spoiled 
child,  were  only  just  a  sufficient  admixture 
of  weakness  to  make  her  true  womanly :  and 
who  could  love  an  angel  P  We  should  soon 
tire  of  a  being  so  perfect  that,  it  had  no 
wants  for  us  to  gratify,  or  whims  to  humor. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  midsummer  hol- 
idays when  I  received  this  letter ;  and  in  her 
next  she  told  me  that  Captain  Howell  was 
to  pass  part  of  them  in  our  neighborhood ; 
that  she  should  be  at  home  for  the  six 
weeks ;  married  before  my  return  to  school, 
and  then  leave  for  India.  In  those  days, 
going  to  India  was  a  thing  for  life  and  death. 
Phoebe  in  India  was  Phoebe  lost  forever. 
My  despair  at  this  intelligence  was  ftot  that 
of  a  boy.  No  fancy  for  drowning  myself  or 
devoting  myself  to  celibacy  entered  my  head, 
but  I  had  lost  all  that  I  then  lived  for,  and 
felt  that  I  must  begin  a  new  chapter  in  ex- 
istence. I  took  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
the  neighboring  town  and  spending  all  my 
ready  money,  of  which  I  had  generally 
plenty,  in  buying  the  handsomest  ring  I 
could  find  for  Phoebe,  and  when  the  holidays 
came  I  mounted  the  coach  with  very  mixed 
feelings. 

As  I  got  to  the  garden  gate,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  getting  down,  I  saw  from  my 
elevated  position  a  white  figure  walking  up 
the  terrace,-*it  was  Phoebe.  The  terrace 
was  very  near  the  road,  but  screened  from 
it  by  a  thick  laurel  hedge,  and  it  was  only 
by  being  so  high  up  that  I  could  see  it.  I 
took  all  in  at  a  glance ;  Phoebe,  in  an  even- 
ing dress  of  white — ^then  very  fashionable — 
the  folds  of  the  narrow  skirt  blown  round 
her  by  the  evening  breeze,  which  also  dis- 
turbed her  thick  curls ;  her  face  bright  and 
eager,  one  hand  holding  her  hat,  the  other 
through  the  arm  of  a  gentleman-^Captain 
Howell,  her  lover. 

I  vented  my  excitement  in  a  tremendous 
leap  to  the  ground.    She  must  have  just 


caught  sight  of  me,  for  I  heard  her  quick 
step  as  she  ran  to  the  gate  calling  for  me, 
but  I  slipped  round  by  a  back  path  and  flew- 
into  the  house.  I  could  not  just  then  have 
faced  Captain  Howell.  I  put  off  the  eril 
moment  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  at  last  came 
tea-time,  and  the  meeting  was  inevitable. 
Phoebe  was  just  the  same  as  ever, — ^lovely, 
affectionate,  with  her  enchanting  May-day 
manner  and  exacting  caprice.  Captain  How- 
ell I  tried  to  ignore.  I  was,  I  believe,  per- 
fectly civil  to  him,  and,  to  please  Phoebe, 
gave  him  a  full  share  of  the  obedience  I 
yielded  her ;  but  of  his  position  there  and 
his  rights  I  would  not  permit  myself  to 
think.  He  was  a  handsome,  genUemanly 
man,  with  a  quiet,  tender  air,  and  a  cool 
manner  that  contrasted  strongly  with  Phce- 
be's  light  vivacity.  He  drove  me  half  craxy 
by  his  forethought.  Phoebe's  wishes  were 
fulfilled  before  they  were  formed.  In  vain  I 
watched  for  opportunities  of  pleasing  her. 
He  forestalled  every  want,  and  left  me  with- 
out occupation.  I  followed  her  like  a  dog, 
doubtless  to  the  great  disgust  of  Captain 
Howell,  till  he  one  day  laughingly  said  he 
believed  I  was  jealous,  and  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  laugh  too-^as  Phoebe  did.  At  last 
the  weary  time  passed,  weary,  though  I 
dreaded  the  end  $  ^nd  the  evening  came  be- 
fore the  marriage — the  last,  the  very  laat 
evening  with  Phoebe. 

Captain  Howell  had  been  hanging  about 
all  the  morning.  Not  that  he  saw  much  of 
Phoebe,  for  she  was  too  busy  packing ;  and 
to-day  for  the  first  time  she  showed  firankly 
any  regret  at  leaving  her  early  home.  A 
stray  sigh,  or  some  hint  of  sorrow,  had  now 
and  then  escaped  her ;  but  either  out  of  com- 
pliment to  her  future  husband,  or  because 
she  was  really  happy,  they  were  very  rarely 
heard.  But  at  breakfast  on  the  last  morn- 
ing her  eyes  were  unmistakably  red,  and  for 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  she  sat 
on  a  stool  at  my  aunt's  feet,  her  head  bent 
in  that  motherly  lap,  while  Aunt  Mabel's 
rare  tears  dropped  on  her  shining  hair.  But 
there  was  business  to  be  done,  luckily  for 
all.  My  aunt  and  Phoebe  disappeared  till 
dinner,  and  Captain  Howell  and  I  prowled 
about,  too  utterly  ddsoeuvr^s  to  pretend  to  be 
company  for  each  other.  Shortly  before  din* 
ner  Phoebe  came  down ;  she  went  to  the  gatt 
with  Captain  Howell,  who  took  his  last  leave 
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of  her  and  rode  off,  she  wandering  back  to 
the  house,  her  eyes  very  full  of  her  coming 
happiness. 

Dinner  was  a  melancholy  meal }  we  could 
none  of  us  eat,  and  yet  we  could  not  hurry 
it — ^it  was  the  last.  When  it  was  over  Phoebe 
went  out  into  the  garden,  and  I  presently 
followed  her,  determined  to  offer  my  parting 
gift  with  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  so 
strangle  my  misery.  We  walked  up  and 
down  for  some  time,  talking  by  fits,  but  oft- 
ener  silent,  till  at  last  she  sat  down  on  a 
bench.  It  was  near  evening,  the  sun  threw 
ruddy  flickering  patches  of  light  through  the 
trees,  but  as  yet  no  stars  promised  consola- 
tion for  his  departure-^-and  to-morrow  she 
was  going — ^by  next  sunset  would  be  gone. 

"  Phoebe,"  I  said,  cold  and  sick,  **  I  have 
got  you  a  wedding  present,  a  ring ;  I  hope 
you  will  like  it — ^to  keep— wear — ^remem- 
ber." 

My  pulses  choked  me.  I  put  it  in  her 
hand,  and  she  looked  at  me,  as  I  stood  in- 
tending to  fly  as  soon  as  I  had  given  it ;  but 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  I  dropped  on  the 
seat  by  her  side. 

"  Kiss  me  once— my  love — ^love  of  my  life. 
Phoebe  /  would  have  married  you." 

**  Poor  boy ! "  she  said,  gave  me  one  deep 
kiss,  and  ran  into  the  house.  I  sat  like  one 
frozen  till  I  heard  a  bell  ring,  which  startled 
me,  and  I  went  in.  As  I  passed  the  draw- 
ing-room window  I  saw  Phoebe,  who  had 
thrown  herself  on  a  settee,  and  with  her  face 
buried  in  a  cushion — that  cushion— was  sob- 
bing violently.  By  the  time  I  went  into  the 
room  my  aunt  had  joined  her,  and  they  were 
engaged  in  a  last  silent  conversation  by 
signs. 

I  did  not  go  to  church  next  day,  but  I  stood 
at  the  gate  to  see  the  last  of  Phoebe,  as  her 
husband  carried  her  from  the  home  of  her 
youth,  and  an  intense  bitterness  filled  me  as 
I  rejoined  my  aunt,  who  had  parted  with  her 
at  the  door. 

That  parting  broke  my  Aunt  Mabel's  heart 
No  one  who  had  not  seen  them  together 
could  imagine  what  Phoebe  was  to  her.  She 
had  grown  into  such  a  comprehension  of  that 
entombed  soul;  there  were  so  many  im- 
pulses in  my  aunt,  that  finding  no  oudet  in 
speech  could  only  be  known  by  one  whose 
sympathies  had  been  trained  to  read  them, 
and  that  one  a  woman,  that  in  losing  Phoebe 


she  lost  as  it  were  the  complemental  chord 

that  made  her  life  perfect,  and  she  never 

was  herself  after.     Ah,  Phoebe !  were  you 

right  to  leave  her  so  P 

I  went  back  to  school  at  the  end  of  the 

holidays,  and  when  older  I  went  to  coUege, 

but  my  home  was  still  with  Aunt  Mabel. 

Each  time  I  came  home  I  saw  her  more  and 

more  changed ;   as  with  a  man  in  solitary 

confinement,  solitude  seemed  closing  on  her  : 

she  would  not  engage  a  companion,— indeed, 

at  this  I  do  not  wonder,^-and  in  spite  of 

reading,  gardening,  and  charity,  she  altered 

visibly,  and,  without  any  apparent  disease, 

sunk  into  a  state  of  apathy  which  broxight 

her  to  the  grave.    I  was  not  all  I  might  have 

been  to  her,  perhaps,— all  I  could  be  I  was ; 

but  Phoebe  had  absorbed  me  wholly,  and  I 

had  no  strength  of  mind  to  rise  above  the 

occasion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Twelve  years  after  this  Phoebe  returned ; 
Captain  Howell  was  dead,  and  she  came 
home  with  one  little  girl — a  second  Phoebe, 
just  £t  to  be  a  May  queen.  My  Phcebe 
was  altered  in  face,  older,  harder ;  in  man- 
ner a  shade  harder  too,  perhaps,  but  with 
the  same  light  vivacity  as  in  her  youth. 
Although  we  had  at  intervals  corresponded, 
— but  letters  took  four  months  in  going  to 
India  then, — ^I  think  she  had  not  realized 
that  it  was  for  the  memory  of  my  one  first 
love  that  I  had  never  loved  again ;  perhaps 
she  had  never  thought  of  it  at  alL  Of 
course,  I  never  said  so  to  her,  but  a  pas- 
sion that  had  so  infiuenced  my  whole  life 
could  not  fail  sometimes  to  betray  itself, 
and  Phoebe's  friendship  after  her  return 
grew  warmer  and  deeper. 

I  do  not  know  whether  she  would  have 
married  me— I  never  asked  her — ^I  would 
not  insult  her  by  supposing  she  loved  me 
more  than  her  dead  husband.  I  would  not 
have  her  loving  me  less ;  nor  would  I  marry 
the  mother  of  his  child — ^Phoebe  must  be  all 
or  none  of  mine. 

And  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  she 
has  been  lying  by  my  Aunt  Mabel.  Her 
daughter  married  before  her  death,  and 
went  to  live  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  ending 
my  life  alone.  My  wedding  coat  never 
worn,  and  my  Aunt  Mabel's  cushion,  my 
mother's  picture,  and  the  ring  I  gave  to 
Phoebe  are  my  household  gods ;  and  a  plot, 
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unshorn  by  the  mower,  with  a  tombstone 
on  either  side,  marks  the  spot  where  I  shall 
rejoin  the  two  women  I  have  loved. 

This,  kind  reader,  is  the  whole  of  my  old 
friend's  manuscript,  a  record  of  a  gentle, 
weak  intellect,  subjugated  by  feeling.  I 
cannot,  however,  conclude  without  relating 
an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  time  when 
I  first  met  the  Old  Boy,  and  which  was 
nerer  fully  explained  to  me  till  I  read  the 
foregoing  story. 

We  made  acquaintance  at  the  dinner-table 
of  a  mutual  friend,  who  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  India,  and  whose  wife,  as  I  after- 
wards heard,  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  Captain  Howell^s  lovely  wife:   it  was 
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some  years  after  Phoebe's  death,  and  I  bad 
never,  of  course,  even  heard  her  name.  In 
the  evening,  Mrs.  D happened  to 


something  from  another  room,  and,  turziin^ 
to  her  daughter,  she  said, — 

"  Will  you  fetch  it,  Phcebe  P »» 

The  Old  Boy  looked  up. 

**  What,  is  there  a  Phoebe  here,  too  P  " 
said  he. 

«  What  else  could  I  have  called  her  P  " 
was  the  answer. 

Then(^eforth  the  young  lady  had  a  devoted 
friend.  He  was  always  at  her  beck  for  a 
walk  or  a  drive ;  her  room  was  stocked  with 
his  little  presents,  and  at  his  .death  none 
had  more  cause  to  mourn  than  the  namesake 
of  his  only  love. 


Charlatan. — There  can  be  no  doabt  as  to 
the  derivation  of  this  word.  It  suggests  itself  at 
once  to  every  one  who,  like  myself,  has  but  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  Italian ;  and  it  may  be 
found  in  any  good  English  Dictionary  from 
Johnson  downwards. 

Charlatan  eomes  from  the  ItaL  ciarlatano,  and 
this  from  ciarlare,  "  to  chatter,"  or  rather  "  to 
talk  much  and  in  a  light,  frivolous,  and  boast- 
ing manner."  From  this  verb  also  comes  the 
subst.  ciarlata  "chattering."  Charlatan  thus 
exactly  corresponds  to  our  quack,  for  this  comes 
from  the  verb  ''  to  quack,"  which  Johnson  de- 
fines "  to  chatter  boasttngly,  to  brag  loudly,  to 
talk  ostentatiously,"  supporting  his  definition 
bj  the  following  quotations  from  Hudibras  :— 

**  Believe  mechanick  virtuosi 
Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Potosi : 
Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures, 
To  quack  of  universal  cures." 

Under  charlatan  he  quotes  the  following  from 
Browne's  Vulgar  Errours : — 

*'  Saltimbanchoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charla- 
tan* deceive  them  in  lower  degree." 

As  for  the  derivation  of  ciarlcwe  (pron.  ehar- 
iare,  the  cA  as  in  China),  it  will  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the  Lat.  gamUtu  (garrire,  to  prate, 
chatter ) .  This  may  seem  somewhat  far  fetched ; 
but  the  ^anish  equivalent  for  cior^ors  is  oAor- 


lar  (pron.  the  ch  as  in  China),  or  garlar,  whidi 
latter  is  evidentlv  the  same  word  as  the  Italian 
garrulare,  a  verb  made  from  garrulo,  or  tfae 
Spanish  garrular.    That  the  hard   Latin  g  is 
sometimes  softened  in  Italian  b  shown  bv  com* 
paring  aiallo  (pron.  jallow,  vellow)  with  the  cor- 
re8])onding  Lat.  gairna  (gilvus,  gilbns,  galbft- 
nus),  which  Riddle  says  =  A^Xupof ,  light-ereen, 
or  greenish-yellow.    So  ^audium,  ^toja  (pron. 
/oya),  joy.    It  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  in- 
stances in  which  a  hard  Latin  g  has  become  c 
in  Italian,  still  I  find  at  any  rate  one ;  via.,  Lat. 
Gadas,  Ital.  Cbdice  (Cadiz).    The  converse  is 
more  generally  the  case,  as  castigare,  Ital.  ,9asti- 
gare  ;  catus  (a  tom-cat),  Ital.  ^atto,  etc. 

The  Lat.  ca  and  ga  generally  remain  hard  la 
Ital.,  though  they  are  very  commonly  softened 
in  French.  Cf.  campus,  campo,  cAamp  ;  cams 
caro,  cher ;  castns,  casto  cAaste ;  ^aniba  (Lat.  a 
hoo^,  Ital.  aamba  (a  leg),  Fr.  jambe  ;  castigare, 
postigare,  CMtier ;  catus,  Ital.  ^tto,  Fr.  cAat. 

I  should  not  have  entered  into  this  perhaps 
wearisome  detail,  but  that  no  one  would,  I 
think,  be  apt  to  believe  in  the  derivation  of 
charlatan  from  garrulu$  npon  the  mere  assertion 
of  any  one,  however  good  an  etymologist.  Ac- 
cording to  my  views  the  steps  of  the  process  may 
be  represented  as  follows :  garrulus,  garrnlo, 
garrulare,  garlare  (Span,  garlar,  charlar),  cor^ 
Tare,  ciarlare  (as  in  the  Ital.  ciamhra,  another 
form  of  camera,  from  the  Lat.  camera),  ciarlata, 
ciarlatano,  charlatan.  All  these  words  still  ex- 
ist with  the  exception  of  garlare  and  carlare,  the 
steps  I  have  supplied.  As  alike  in  sound,  one 
miffht  compare  CaroloM,  Ital.  Cbrlo,Fr.  CAorles. 
•-^I^cteB  and  (^Mrioi* 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
ON  IRON   MANUFACTURK. 
The  returns  of  the  iron  manufacture  for 
the  past  year  have  hecn  completed ;  and  they 
present  a  result  to  \i'hich  we  earnestly  desire 
to  draw  public  attention. 

In  the  year  1840  the  iron  manufactured  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated  at  a  little 
more  than  1,396,000  tons,  and  of  this  the 
«<  hot-blast ''  amounted  to  625,000  tons,  the 
oold   to  more  than  771,000.    In  1660  the 
total  "  make "   had  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  4, 1 56,858  tons.  *    But  the  distinction 
between  hot  and  cold  blast  luis  ceased  to  he 
noticed  in  the  reiurtis,  and  it  is  from  other 
sources  we  have  ascertained  that  of  this  total 
the  portion  of  cold-blast  cannot  exceed  the 
odd  156,858  tons.    For  many  purposes,  it  is 
true,  the  cheapest  iron  is  good  enough.    In 
earlier  days  the  best  materials  were  squan- 
dered on  the  commonest  uses.    But  there 
was  no  such  waste  of  power  in  1840.    If 
twenty  years  ago  the  supply  of  771,000  tons 
of  oold-blast  was  not  more  than  sufficient, 
how  far  can  one-fift^  of  that  amount  go 
towards  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  present 
time,  when  iron  has  been  applied  to  so  many 
uses  P    It  is  evident  that  inferior  iron  must 
be  used  for  many  purposes  to  which  only 
the  best  should  be  applied.  * 

We  hear^th  satisfaction  that  a  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  by  government  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the  different  quali- 
ties of  iron.  The  commissioners,  we  under- 
stand, are  men  whose  names  justly  claim  our 
oonfidence,  and  we  look  forward  to  their 
report  with  much  interest  $  but  they  have 
no  easy  task  before  them ;  fbr  in  a  matter 
wherein  the  experience  of  different  districts 
gives  such  various  results,  and  the  causes 
which  bias  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses  are 
80  numerous,  the  most  conflicting  evidence 
may  be  expected. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  constructing 
iron  vessels  by  private  contract,  Sir  James 
Graham  seems  to  rely  (see  Timet^  March 
25th)  on  the  great  certainty  which  is  attain- 
able, in  the  case  of  iron  as  compared  with 
wood,  that  proper  materials  have  been  used. 
We  wish  this  were  the  case.  As  natters 
are  now  managed,  we  know  of  no  securitj 
ihat  the  government  possesses  against  the 
posiible  fraud  or  ignorance  of  a  contractor 

•  Blast  Fumscet  in  Great  Britain,  Jsnnoiy  1, 

1861.    Kd win  Spiirrow,  Birmingham. 
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for  iron-work.  AVhen  work  is  projected,  the 
contractor  is  reduced  by  competition  to  the 
lowest  possible  estimate.  He,  to  secure  the 
contract,  fixes  a  price  which  excludes  the  use 
of  the  best  materials.  He  can  buy  pig-iron 
at  prices  var}'ing  *  from  45«.  to  105s. ;  and 
his  first  consideration  is  how  much  bad' iron 
and  how  little  good  he  can  safely  employ. 
In  all  probability  the  matter  is  fhrther  com- 
plicated by  the  intervention  of  middle-men, 
whose  profits  are  virtually  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  the  quality  of  the  material 
The  contractor  calculates  that  intermixture 
of  the  inferior  qualities  of  iron  will  do  much 
towards  correcting  their  respective  defects. 
But  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed 
on  this  resource.  It  is  certain  that  by  no 
combination  of  the  inferior  qualities  can  a 
superior  quality  be  produced.  Manipula- 
tion, indeed,  brings  out  the  quality  of  all 
kinds  of  iron.  But  the  limit  is  soon  reached 
beyond  which  the  inferior  sorts  cease  to  be 
improved  by  it ;  and  they  would  bo  rendered 
absolutely  worthless  by  the  processes  which 
are  required  to  bring  the  superior  to  per- 
fection. There  is  also  a  point  beyond  which 
the  best  iron  deteriorates  with  fhrthor  work- 
ing. The  horseshoe,  made  originally  of  the 
toughest  merchant  bar,  is  brought  to  the 
smithy  again  and  again,  till  at  last  it  breaks 
in  two  beneath  the  horse's  foot. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  among  many  oth- 
ers, that  we  objected  to  the  employment  of 
scrap-iron  for  armor  plates.  But  we  have 
lately  heard  that  the  term  '*  scrap-iron  ''  has 
received  a  dangerous  extension  of  meaning ; 
that  old  rails  have  been  included  in  the  defi- 
nition, and  thus  under  a  new  name  (such  is 
the  potency  of  words)  a  most  unfit  material 
has  been  introduced.  No  man  who  values 
his  reputation  would  work  up  old  rails 
(manufactured  as  they  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  of  dnder^iron)  into  merchant- 
bars  ;  nor  is  there  any  process  by  which  such 
a  material  can  be  fitted  to  resist  the  shock 
of  an  enemv's  ^roadside. 

The  opinion  which  we  ventured  to  express 
that  *'  rolling "  armor-plates  was  preferable 
to  the  more  laborious  and  expensive  method 
of  hammering  them,  has  been  confirmed  by 
further  inquiry.  The  '<  pile  "  to  form  the 
rolled  plate  is  heated  by  a  single  process, 
while  fhe  hammered  plate  is  formed  by  the 

*  Seo  Edwin  Sparrow's  Jroo  Trade  Price  Cnr* 
nut    BirmiDgham.    PubUibed  monthJy. 
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Buccessiye  addition  of  slabs ;  and  as  at  each 
addition  the  whole  mass  is  replaced  in  the 
fiimace,  by  these  repeated  heatings  the  qual- 
ity of  the  earlier  portion  is  damaged.    Again , 
the  rolled  plate  is  subjected  only  to  the 
equable  and  uniform  pressure  of  the  rolls  ; 
whereas,  when  the  hammered  plate  is  turned 
on  its  side  and  its  edges  are  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  hammer,  the  force  of  the 
blows  acting  at  a  right  angle  to  its  previous 
direction  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  weld- 
ing, especially  at  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
wUch  retains  the  heat  longest.    It  is  true 
that  the  greater  solidity  of  the  hammered 
plate  is  more  likely  to  resist  penetration ; 
but  by  the  repeated  action  of  the  fire  and 
that  of  the  hammer  it  is  rendered  more  brit- 
tle.   The  question,  however,  can  be  settled 
only  by  experiment ;  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
that  some  important  firms  have  received  or- 
ders for  rolled  armor-plates.    Whether  the 
plates  be  rolled  or  hammered,  true  economy 
would  be  consulted  by  employing  only  the 
best  iron,  and  we  believe  the  efficiency  of 
the  plates  would  be  increased  by  diminish- 
ing their  size.    K  a  long  plate  is  struck  by 
a  ball,  the  reaction  at  the  extremities  is  in- 
creased by  its  length,  and  moreover  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  pile  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  welding,  whereas  the  smaller  plate 
is  not  only  more  cheaply  made,  but  more 
readily  repaired.    The  method  of  grooving 
the  plates,  which  is  tedious  and  expensive; 
also  adds  much  to  the  difficulty  of  repairing 
them,  and  should  be  abandoned. 

The  railway  accidents  of  the  last  winter 
had  no  small  effect  in  attracting  public  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  "  quality  "  in 
iron.  But  as  far  as  regards  the  frequent 
breakage  of  the  axles,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain to  what  extent  the  iron  was  in  fault.  At 
the  point  where  the  axle  of  a  railway  car- 
riage is  immovably  fixed  in  the  wheel  (for 
in  railway  carriages  the  axle  revolves  with 
the  wheel,  and  not  the  wheel  on  the  axle), 
the  vibration  of  the  axle  suddenly  ceases, 
and,  where  vibration  ceases,  crystallisation 
and  brittleness  begin.  This  effect  cannot 
be  prevented  by  any  quality  of  the  iron }  but 
it  takes  place  much  sooner  when  the  quality 
is  inferior.  This  is  an  obscure  subject  to 
which  we  beg  earnestly  to  call  the  attention 
of  scientific  engineers,  but  thus  much  at  least 
is  certain :  if  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the 
original  quality  of  the  crystallized  iron,  the 


infallible  test  is  to  heat  it  red-hot  and  alloi 
it  to  cool  naturally.  If  after  this  process  i 
does  not  regain  its  toughness,  we  mav  safelj 
pronounce  it  to  have  been  bad  from  toe  first 

The  great  drawback  on  the   payment  oi 
railway   dividends  is  the   necessity    ^vrhicb 
presses  on  most  of  the  companies  of  pre- 
maturely relaying  their  lines.    And  the  ques- 
tion is  now,  Shall  the  mistakes  of  their  pred- 
ecessors be  repeated  ?  or  will  the  directors 
have  the  courage  to  propose  and  the  share- 
holders the  self-denial  to  sanction  that  whicfa 
is  required  by  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
company  P    It  will  no  doubt  be  a  ^eat  sac- 
rifice to   avoid  reworking  the  old  rails  of 
cinder-iron ;    but  cinder-iron  is  a  material 
unfit  for  the  construction  of  rails,  whether 
the  heads  or  wearing  surface  of  the  rails  be 
of  steel  or  not.    Cold-blast  iron,  indeed,  can 
be  got  only  in  quantities    sufficient  for  a 
"  doctor ;  "  but  good  "  hot-blast "  made  of 
"  all  mine  "  (that  is  to  say,  ironstone,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  cinder)  may  be  ob- 
tained in  abundance,  and  will  make  an  exoel- 
lent  rail-bar. 

We  hope  that  the  subject  of  (xut^irom  ord- 
nance will  receive  the  special  attention  of 
the  Commission.    We  are  persuaded  that 
cast-iron  may  be  produced  of  much  greater 
stren^h  than  has  hitherto  been  attained; 
and  till  its  maximum  power  has  been  ascer- 
tained it  is  unwise  to  proceed  in  the  ejpen- 
sive  and  tedious  manufacture  of  wroo^iit- 
iron   ordnance.     When  some  of  the  goos 
taken  in  the  Crimea  were  examined  inthb 
country,  and  were  found  to  be  of  extraoidi- 
narv  toughness,  it  was  asked  why  we  had  ao      < 
such  ordnance,  and  the  reply  was,  "thatvc 
had  no  such  iron."    This  is  not,  or  at  least     | 
need  not  be,  the  case.    Let  the  governmenl 
resume  the  foundrv  operations  at  Woolwich 
which  it  prematurely  abandoned,  and  take  the 
place  which  it  ought  to  hold  as  leader  in  all 
eflbrts  for  improving  the  national  defences. 
Let  it  name  the  test  it  proposes,  and  invite 
the  iron-masters  to  compete  for  the  supply 
of  the  material.     We  are  confident  that  a 
quality  of  iron  will  soon  be  attained  which 
for  ordnance  purposes  will  e^ual  the  produce 
of  Sweden  or  Russia.    It  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  extent  our  manufacturers— that 
portion  of  them,  we  mean,  whose  materials 
permit  them  to  do  so,— <!an  vet  retrace  their 
steps  and  return  to  the  cold-blast    But  it  is 
the  public  that  must  give  the  first  impulsion 
to  tnis  improvement.    The  iron-masters  can 
only  act  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  reg- 
ulate all  commercial  transactions.    When 
the  public  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  dis- 
cover that  the  only  cheap  iron  is  that  whidi 
will  answer  its  purpose,  the  remedy  is  in 
their  own  hands.     Supply  will  follow  de» 
mand* 
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From  Bentley*8  MisceHftny. 
OP   STOKM-BREWING  AND  SKYEY   IN- 

FLUENCES. 
( Continued  from  p,  208,  No.  882.) 

There  is  a  branch  of  our  stormy  subject 
which,  though  abready  partially  illustrated, 
may  justify  some  further  notice;  namely, 
the  sympathies  ascribed,  by  poetical  license 
or  what  not,  to  inanimate  nature,  in  relation 
to  struggling  and  suffering  man,  and  vice 
versd.    No  doubt  that  atmospheric  changes 
materially  affect  the  nerrous  system.   Cuvier 
speaks  of  "  cette  malaise  qui  pr^c^de  les 
orages  dans  les  personnes  nerveuses  **  * — a 
malaise  of  which  few  households  are  igno- 
rant.   Now  in  the  last  fiction  quoted  by  us, 
Miss  Bronte's  "  Villette,"  this  malaise  is 
copiously  exemplified,  with  a  curious  degree 
of  psychological  and  physiological  interest, 
that  indicates  the  personal  experience  of 
Charlotte  herself.    At  one  time  Lucy  Snowe 
is  sitting  at  the  fireside  knitting :  the  wind 
has  been  wailing  all  day;  but,  as  night 
deepens,  it  takes  a  new  tone— an  accent 
keen,  piercing,  almost  articulate  to  the  ear ; 
a  plaint,  piteous  and  disconsolate  to  her 
nerves,  trills  in  its  every  gust.    "  Oh,  hush ! 
hush ! "  she  says  in  her  disturbed  mind, 
dropping  her  work,  and  making  a  vain  ef- 
fort to  stop  her  ears  against  that  subtle, 
searching  cry.    Three  times  in  the  course 
of  her  life  events  have  taught  her  that  these 
strange  accents  in  the  storm — ^this  restless, 
hopeless  cry— denote  a  coming  state  of  the 
atmosphere  unpropitious  to  life.    Epidemic 
diseases,  she  believes,  are  often  heralded  by 
a  gasping,  sobbing,  tormented,  long-lament- 
ing east  wind,  f    At  another  time  we  see 
her  in  the  empty  pension,  during  the  long 
vacation,  the  latter  weeks  of  which  have  been 
tempestuous  and  wet    "I  do  not  know 
why  that  change  in  the  atmosphere  made  a 
cruel  impression  on  me,  why  the  raging 
storm  and  beating  rain  crushed  me  with  a 
deadlier  paralysis  than  I  had  experienced 
while  the  air  remained  serene;  but  so  it 
was ;  and  my  nerrous  system  could  hardly 
support  what  it  had  for  many  days  and 
nights    to  undergo  in    that  huge    empty 
house.**  X    -^.t  another  time  we  stand  with 
Lucy,  in  the  night-time,  beside  a  newly 
sodded  grave.    "  The  air  of  the  night  was 
very  still,  but  dim  with  a  peculiar  mist, 

•  Cuvier,  Progrte  des  Seienees,  I.  S65. 
t  YiUstte,  ch.  iv.  |  Ibid.,  oh.  zvL 


which  changed  the  moonlight  into  a  lumi- 
nous haze.  In  this  air,  or  Uiis  mist,  there  was 
some  quality — electrical,  perhaps —which 
acted  in  strange  sort  upon  mc,"  *  etc.  And 
once  more — ^to  illustrate  another  aspect  of 
these  interacting  sympathies  and  occult  af- 
finities— ^there  is  the  apparition  of  the  Nun, 
at  whose  going,  **  the  wind  rose  sobbing ; 
the  rain  poured  wild  and  cold;  the  whole 
night  seemed  to  feel  her."  f 

As  a  mere  matter  of  history  we  all  know 
how  prompt  men  are  to  connect  the  phenom- 
ena of  material  nature  with  human  incidents. 
That  tremendous  tempest  which  appalled  the 
Spaniards  at  the  siege  of  Mexico,  is  thus 
interpreted  by  the  historian.  The  war  of 
elements,  says  Prescott,  {  was  in  unison 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  ruined  city:  it 
seemed  as  if  the  deities  of  Anahuac,  sacred 
from  their  ancient  abodes,  were  borne  along 
shrieking  and  howling  in  the  blast,  as  they 
abandoned  the  fallen  capital  to  its  fate. 
Men  take  earnest  note,  as  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth (no  longer  Bien  Aime)  lies  a  dying, 
while  the  whole  court  assists  at  the  chapel, 
and  priests  are  hoarse  with  chanting  their 
Prayers  of  Forty  Hours,  and  the  heaving 
organ-bellows  blow,  that,  *' almost  fright- 
ful ! "  the  very  heaven  blackens ;  battering 
rain-torrents  dash,  with  thunder;  almost 
drowning  the  organ's  voice;  and  electric 
fire-flashes  make  the  very  flambeaux  on  the 
altar  pale.  §  While  Byron  lay  in  artieulo 
mortis,  the  poor  Greeks  of  Missolonghi,  who 
thronged  the  streets,  inquiring  into  his  state, 
regarded  the  thunder-storm  which,  at  the 
moment  he  died,  broke  over  the  town,  as  a 
signal  of  his  doom,  and  cried  to  each  other, 
*'  The  great  man  is  gone  I "  ||  Both  Dryden 
and  Butler  make  emphatic  mention  of  the 
hurricane  that  signalized  the  day  of  Crom- 
well's decease. 

Lamartine's  animated  description  of  the 
arrival  of  the  MarseiUais  at  Charenton,  on 
the  eve  of  their  entry  into  Paris,  expressly 
notes  that,  "  by  one  of  those  strange  coinci- 
dences which  sometimes  appear  to  associate 
great  crises  in  nature  with  great  crises  in 
empires,"  a  storm  burst  over  the  excited 
capitaL  A  close  and  dense  heat,  he  contin- 
ues, had  rendered  respiration  difficult  dur- 
ing the  day.    Thick  clouds,  striped  towards 

*  Viliette,  ch.  zzvii.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  xxxii. 

i  Hi»t.  of  Conquest  of  Mexico,  bV.  vl.  ch.  viii. 
S  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  French  Revolution,  v.  i.  ch. . 
iv.  I  Moon^s  Life  of  Bynm,  oh.  Ivi 
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the  eTening  viiih.  lowering  lines,  had,  as  it 
were,  swallowed  up  the  sun  in  a  suspended 
ocean.  "About  ten  o'clock  the  electrical 
matter  disengaged  itself  in  a  thousand 
flashes,  like  luminous  palpitations  of  the 
sky.  The  winds,  imprisoned  behind  this 
curtain  of  clouds,  disengaged  themselves 
with  a  rush  like  a  flood  of  water,  bending 
the  crops,  breaking  the  branches  of  trees, 
carrying  the  tiles  from  the  roofs.  Bain  and 
hail  sounded  on  the  earth,  as  if  they  had  been 
violently  pelted  from  on  high.  Houses  were 
closed,  streets  emptied  simultaneously."  It 
is  added,  that  the  lightning,  which  glared 
incessantly  for  eight  consecutive  hours, 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  men  and  women 
who  bring  provisions  to  Paris  during  the 
night ;  that  sentries  were  found  killed,  and 
their  watch-boxes  burned  to  a  cinder ;  and 
that  iron  gates,  bent  by  the  wind  or  the 
Hghtning,  were  rent  from  the  walls  to  which 
they  were  fastened  by  their  hinges,  and  ear- 
ned to  incredible  distances.  *  In  the  midst 
of  this  hurricane  it  was,  that  the  conspira- 
tors of  Charenton  deliberated  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  throne.  At  a  lone  house  in 
the  village  were  assembled  blustering  San- 
terre,  and  stammering,  eager  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  and  burly,  bull-headed  Danton,  and 
croaking,  squalid  Marat,  and  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
dne,  and  Barbaroux,  and  others  of  less  note 
or  notoriety ;  while  the  dreadful  pother  o'er 
their  heads  resounded  as  proem  or  prelude 
to  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  of  revolutions. 
Well  might  the  skies  have  their  Marseillais 
Hymn,  breathing  fire  and  slaughter,  as  well 
aa  the  Marseillais  themselves.    If 

**  A  sudden  gloom  Alls  all  the  town 

The  wind  comes  sighing  o'er  the  raoors. 
And  wandering,  monning  up  and  down, 
Shakes  witii  its  trembling  hand  the  doors, 

when,  in  a  modem  ballad,  '*  The  Whisper 
in  the  Market-place," 

"  When  slowly  through  the  Market-place 
A  stranger  rode,  but  spoke  to  none,"  t 

if  this  amount  of  skyey  sympathy  is  poeti- 
cally required  for  a  single  stranger  and  his 
mysterious  advent,  well  might  a  storm  of  the 
first  magnitude  be  brewed,  and  by  poetizing 
historians  be  described  in  detail,  to  usher  in 
the  tramp,  tramp  of  those  Marseillais  thou- 
sands. 

*  HiAtoire  des  Girondin%  I.  xlx.  4  ^* 
t  i  hombary,  l&onga  of  tXw  OsvMlien  and  Boond- 
li^aUs,  261. 


We  have  seen  how  Shakspeare  ivorlvs  up 
the  storm  on  the  eve  of  Ca?sar'8  death.  But 
we  have  not  yet  quoted  a  passage  "irhich 
specially  recognizes  the  sympathy  of  the  ele- 
ments with  the  troublous  time.  **  For  now, 
this  fearful  night,"  says  Cassius, — 

"  Tliere  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets  ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
Is  favor'd  *  like  the  work  we  have  in  haful. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible."  t 

Observe,  too,  the  lowering,  or  rather  the 
darkly,  thickly  veiled  aspect  of  the  heavens 
on  the  morning  that  King  Bichard  arms  him 
for  Bosworth  field.  The  doomed  prince  con- 
sults a  calendar,  to  account  for  the  sun's  not* 
rising.    When,  when  will  it  be  day? 

"  Give  me  a  calendar. — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to^ay  ? 
Ratcltff,  Not  1,  my  lord. 

K.  Bichard.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine;  for,  by 

the  book, 
Ho  should  have  braved  the  east  an 

hour  ago : 
A  black  day  will  it  bo  to  some' 

body. — 
Batcliff,— 
Rat.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  be  seea 

to-day; 
The  sky  doth  frown  and  lonr  npoa 

our  army. 
I  would   these  dewy  tears  were 

from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day!"    * 

The  night  of  Duncan's  murder  is  unruly ; 
lamentings  are  heard  in  the  air,  strange 
screams  of  death ;  a  rough  night,  of  which 
Lenox  testifies  that  his  young  remembrance 
cannot  parallel  a  fellow  to  it.:(  An  elder  re- 
membrancer, who  can  count  his  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  who  has  in  his  time 
experienced  ''hours  dreadful,  and  things 
strange,"  declares  **  this  sore  night "  to  have 
"  trifled  fom^er  knowings."  §-  As  closes,  at 
sombre  daybreak,  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  **a 
glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings,** 
says  Prince  Escalus,  as  the  mourners  dis- 
perse, *<  The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  show 
his  head."  ||  So  in  Addison's  tragedy :  the 
dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers,  and 
heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day,  the 
great,  the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
of  Cato  and  of  Home,^ 

*  That  is,  retemi/es. 

t  Jnlsoa  Cesnr,  Act  I.  So.  8. 

X  Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  1.         ^  Ibid.,  Sc  2 

|]  Komeo  and  Juliet,  Aot  V.  So.  8. 

f  Cato,  Act  I.  Sq.  1. 
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When  Eve  plucks  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
eat8»  Milton  tells  us,  <*  Earth  felt  the  wound, 
^■^nd  Nature  from  her  seat.  Sighing  through 
all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe  That  all 
was  lost."  Anon,  Adam  is  enticed  to  share 
in  the  transgression.    And  then,  too, — 

**  Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs  ;  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
Sky  lowered ;  and,  muttcriog  thunder,  some 

sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.  * 

And  again,  after  sentence  has  gone  forth 
against  the  gnilty  pair,  while  Eve  would  fain 
still  sojourn  in  Eden,  there,  though  in  fallen 
State,  content.  Nature  gives  the  first  unmis- 
takable signs  t  that  Paradise  is  indeed  Lost 
Justly  docs  Sir  Walter  Scott  admire  in 
Dry  den's  Theodore  and  Honoria  (from  Boc> 
caccio)  the  preliminaries  to  the  apparition 
-»tbe  deepening  gloom,  the  falling  wind,  the 
commencement  of  an  earthquake.  "  Nature 
was  in  alarm ;  some  danger  nigh  Seem'd 
threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye.''  | 
Sir  Walter  himself  was  notably  susceptible 
to,  and  observant  of,  impressions  of  this 
kind.  Lockbart  tells  us  how  they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  Canongate  churchyard,  while 
the  turf  was  being  smoothed  over  his  old 
favorite,  John  Ballantyne's  remain8,^-when, 
of  a  sudden,  the  heavens  which  had  been 
dark  and  slaty,  cleared  up,  and  the  mid- 
summer sun  shone  forth  in  his  strength. 
**  Scott,  ever  awake  to  the  '  skyey  influ- 
ences,' cast  his  eyes  along  the  overhanging 
line  of  the  Calton  Hill,  with  its  gleaming 
walls  and  towers,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
grave  again, '  I  feel,'  be  whispered  in  my  ear, 
'  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be  less  sunshine  for 
me  from  this  day  forth.' "§  Among  the 
many  examples  the  Waverley  Novels  afford 
of  skyey  sympathies,  two  occur  to  us,  which 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  class.  One 
is  where  the  Ellangowan  retainers  are  search- 
ing for  little  Harry  Bertram,  after  the  gyp- 
sies and  smugglers  have  made  off  with  him, 
and  away  with  the  gauger.  **  The  evening 
had  begun  to  close  when  the  parties  entered 
the  wood,  and  dispersed  different  ways  in 
quest  of  the  boy  and  his  companion.  The 
darkening  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  hoarse 
sighs  of  the  November  wind  through  the 

*  PsnidUe  Lo«t,  b.  \x. 
t  Ibid.,  book  x.  line  180  tt  tqq^ 
\  Tran^lntioDs  from  Bocciice. 
{  Life  of  bir  Wadter  bcott,  ch.  UL 


naked  trees,  the  rustling  of  the  withered 
leaves  which  strewed  the  glades,"  etc,  *'  gave 
a  cast  of  dismal  sublimity  to  the  scene."  * 
The  other  is  where  Sir  George  Staunton— 
the  husband  of  Effie  Deans — is  crossing  the 
Highland  lake,  in  quest  of  that  outcast  sop 
at  whose  unconscious  hands  his  death  ii 
even  now  imminent.  *'  Pull  away,  my  lads,' 
says  Sir  George  to  the  rowers ;  "  the  doudi 
threaten  us  with  a  storm."  And  in  fact,  at 
we  then  read,  '<  the  dead  and  heavy  closenest 
of  the  air,  the  huge  piles  of  clouds  which 
assembled  in  the  western  horizon,  and  glowed 
like  a  furnace  under  the  influence  of  the  set- 
ting sun — ^that  awful  stillness  in  which  na- 
ture seems  to  expect  the  thunder-burst,  as 
the  condemned  soldier  waits  for  the  platoon* 
fire  which  is  to  stretch  him  on  the  earth,  all 
betokened  a  speedy  storm.  Large  drops  fell 
from  time  to  time,  .  .  .  but  the  rain  again 
ceased.  .  •  .  '  There  is  something  solemn  in 
this  delay  of  the  storm,'  said  Sir  George ; 
*  it  seems  as  if  it  suspended  its  peal  till  it 
solemnized  some  important  event  in  the 
world  below.' "  t  Beuben  Butler  may  ob- 
ject, with  the  quer>',  What  are  we,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  should  correspond  in  their 
march  with  our  ephemeral  deeds  or  suffer- 
ings P  but  the  objection  goes  for  little  either 
with  Sir  George  Staunton  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Mameoni's  description  of  the  lazaretto, 
peopled  with  its  sixteen  thousand  patients, 
during  the  plague  at  Milan,  omits  not  to 
make  atmospheric  influences  add  to  the  hot- 
ror  of  the  scene.  The  disc  of  the  sun,  as 
if  seen  through  a  veil,  sheds  a  feeble  light 
in  its  own  part  of  the  sky,  but  darts  down 
a  heavy  deathlike  blast  of  heat,  while  a 
confused  murmuring  of  distant  thunder  is 
overheard.  Not  a  leaf  stirs,  not  a  bird  is 
seen.  Nature  seems  at  war  with  human 
existence.^  The  fifth  act  of  Talfourd's  Cas- 
tilian  tragedy  opens  on  the  battlements  of 
Toledo,  with  a  stormy  sunrise,  portending 
what  is  to  come.  "  Those  ponderous  clouds 
that  drew  an  awful  splendor  from  last  even- 
ing's sun.  Spread  now  on  a  black  pavilion, 
where  the  storm  Waits  to  make  noontide 
terrible."  So  speaks  Padilla,  on  the  watch- 
tower.  And  when  he  and  his  boy  are  about 
to  set  forth  to  battle,  the  wife-mother's  re- 

*  Gay  Manoerinc,  ch.  iz. 
t  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  penultimate  chap- 
ter. X  1  Promessi  Sposi,  cap.  zzxiv. 
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monstrance  is  founded  on  these  same  skyey 
influences : — 

'*  Oh,  not  to-day ;  all  things  in  earth  and  sky 
Are'  ciiarged  with  terror ;  see  tho  river's  mists 
Rise  like  huge  shroads  to  veil  your  battle-field, 
And  the  air  s  fill'd  with  storm."* 

Floribel,  in  the  Bride's  Tragedy,  awaiting 
her  beloved,  and  on  the  eve  of  her  death 
by  his  hand,  exclaims  drearily,  as  she  sits 
by  the  fire  in  Mordred's  cottage,  "  How 
gloomy  the  clouds  look,  and  the  wind  rat- 
tles among  the  brown  leaves  dolefully."  In 
the  next  scene  a  mighty  storm  overhangs 
the  huntsman  in  the  wood — "  the  day  is  in  its 
shroud  while  yet  an  infant" — and  anon  the 
"  great  tempest  in  his  midnight  car  "  comes 
forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

"And  thro'  the  fiery  fissures  of  the  cloads 
Glistens  the  warfare  of  armed  elements, 
Bellowing  defiance  in  earth's  stunned  ear, 
And  setting  midnight  on  the  throne  of  day."  f 

Meet  time  for  the  cowering  huntsman  to 
find  the  murdered  woman  in  the  wood. 

Meet  and  right  too  it  is,  on  the  same 
principle  of  electric  affinities,  or  skyey  sym- 
pathies, that  when  Violenzia  parts  with 
Ethel,  she  should  have  cause  to  exclaim,  in 
her  own  despite,  as  she  glances  at  the  o'er- 
arching  heavens,  ''But  late  so  fair— 4ind 
now,  look,  clouds  arise,  and  the  wind  be- 
gins to  blow.  We  shall  have  rain.  I  think 
you  are  not  ominous.  Well,  good-night."  { 
And  that  when^the  mischief  at  court  begins 
to  work,  and  tidings  of  it  reaches  Ethel  in 
the  camp,  there  should  be  a  storm  without 
to  give  tone  to  the  opening  lines  of  his 
soliloquy :  "  How  the  wind  rushes  and  the 
gusty  rain  comes  pattering  in  the  pauses 
of  the  blast ! "  §  Campbell,  in  the  feeblest 
of  his  longer  poems,  makes  Theodric  reach 
his  dying  Julia's  abode  amid  a  raging  win- 
ter tempest — 

**  Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din — 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept, 
within  I "  II 

Campbell's  name,  by  the  way,  reminds  us 
of  what  Bon  Qaultier  describes  as  having 
occurred  at  his  funeral  at  Westminster 
Abbey.     Milman,  himself  no  mean  poet, 

«  The  Castilian,  ▼.  1. 

t  T.  Lovell  Beddocs,  Tho  Bride's  Tragedy,  Act 
V.  So.  2  and  8. 

W.  Caldwell  Roscoe,  Violensia,  Aet  I.  Sc.  1. 

Ibid.,  Act  HI.  8c.  1. 

Theodric:  A  Domestio  Tale. 


read  the  service,  we  are  told ;  that  servioe 
which  may  at  no  time  be  listened  to  withcMxX 
emotion  ;  but  in  such  a  place,  and  in  snoli 
circumstances,  how  solemn!     As    he  rea<i, 
the   day  which  had  been   lowering,    gre^w 
darker  and  darker,  and  when  the  requieca 
mourned  along  the  echoing  roof,  and  thie 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  earth,  a  soletnzi 
shadow  thickened  over  the  spot,  which  waj^ 
made  more  sad  and  solemn,  by  a  wan  and 
sickly  beam  that  struggled  in  firom  a  eide 
window. 

Then  as  the  mimic  thunder  of  the  organ 
rolled  away,  by  one  of  those  strange  coin- 
cidences  which  are  often  observed  in  nature, 
a  low  peal  of  thunder  murmured  along^  the 
heavens  without,  carrying  the  thought  lar, 
far  away  from  this  dim  spot  of  earth  to 
the  great  unfathomed  world  beyond."  * 

"Louder,  louder,  let  the  organ  like  a  seraph 

anthem  roll, 
Hymning  to  its  home  of  glory  oar  departed 

brother's  soul  1 
Louder  yet,  and   yet   more    loudly  lee  the 

organ's  thunder  rise ! 
Hark!  a  louder  thunder  answers,  deepening 

inwards  to  the  skies, — 
Heaven's  majestic  diapason,  pealing  on  from 

cast  to  west, 
Never  grander  music  anthem'd  poet  to  bis 

home  of  rest !" 

Li  connection  with  this  particular  we  may 
notice  what  a  graphic  attendant  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Thomas  Chalmers  reports  of  akyey 
sympathies.  The  day  he  tells  us,  was  one 
of  those  gloomy  days,  not  unfirequent  in 
early  summer,  which  steep  the  landscape 
in  a  sombre  neutral  tint  of  gray — a  sort  of 
diluted  gloom — and  volumes  of  mist,  an- 
variegated,  blank,  and  diffuse  of  outline, 
flew  low  athwart  the  hills,  or  lay  folded  on 
the  distant  horizon.  *<  A  chill  breexe  from 
the  east  murmured  drearily  through  the 
trees  that  line  the  cemetery  on  the  south 
and  west,  and  rusded  against  the  low  orna- 
mental shrubs  that  vary  and  adorn  its  sur- 
face. We  felt  as  if  the  garish  sunshine 
would  have  associated  ill  with  the  occa- 
sion." f  ^^  ^^^  many  common  funerals 
how  many  common  men  have  thought  the 
like  thoughts ! 

There  are  frequent  example/  of  skyey  in- 
fluences in  Gait's  story  of  the  Entail.  Here 
is  Charles  Walkingshaw,  just  after  he  has 
learned  his  disinherited  lot,  and  just  before 

*  Bon  Gaul  tier  and  his  Friend).   1844.  i 

t  Hugh  Miller. 
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bis  fatal  illness — wandering  distractedly 
dovn  the  Oallowgate.  **  The  scene  and  the 
day  were  in  unison  with  the  tempest  which 
shook  his  frame  and  shivered  his  mind. 
The  sky  was  darkly  overcast.  The  clouds 
were  rolling  in  black  and  lowering  masses. 
.  .  .  The  gusty  wind  howled  like  a  death- 
dog  among  the  firs  [beside  the  Molendinar 
Bum]  which  waved  their  dark  boughs  like 
hearse  plumes  over  him,  and  the  voice  of 
the  raging  waters  encouraged  his  despair."  * 

Then  again  when  James  Walkinshaw  is 
perplexed  as  to  his  future  movements— 
where  to  go,  and  what  to  do-— we  read  that 
the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  fondness,  which 
alternately  swayed  him,  received  "  a  secret 
and  sympathetic  energy  from  the  appear- 
ance and  state  of  external  nature.  The 
weather  was  cloudy  but  not  lowering — a 
strong  tempest  seemed,  however,  to  be^  rag- 
ing at  a  distance ;  and  several  times  he 
paused  and  looked  back,  at  the  enormous 
masses  of  dark  and  troubled  vapor,  which 
were  drifting  along  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
northern  horizon,  from  Ben  Lomond  to  the 
Ochils,  as  if  some  awful  burning  were  laying 
waste  the  world  beyond  them.  .  .  .  The 
uncertainty  which  wavered  in  the  prospects 
of  his  future  life,  found  a  mystical  reflex  in 
the  swift  and  stormy  wrack  of  the  carry, 
Ibat  some  unfelt  wind  was  silently  urging 
along  the  distant  horizon."  f  And,  once 
more,  when  his  widowed  mother  is  on  her 
dubious  way,  to  take  counsel  with  auld 
Leddy  Grippy  (Byron^s  favorite  character 
in  all  modern  fiction)  :  "  The  twilight  of  the 
evening  having  now  almost  faded  into  night, 
she  caught  gloomy  presentiments  from  the 
time,  and  sighed  that  there  was  no  end  to 
her  sorrows.  .  .  .  The  darkness  of  the 
road,  the  silence  of  the  fields,"  etc.,  might 
awaken  associations  of  anxiety  and  misgiv- 
ing ;  "  but  the  serene  magnificence  of  the 
starry  heavens  inspired  hope,  and  the  all- 
encompassing  sky  seemed  to  her  the  uni- 
versal wings  of  Providence,  vigilant  and 
protecting  with  innumerable  millions  of 
eyes."  J 

Even  Miss  Austen — homely,  common-sen- 
sical,  unromautic  Jane  Austen— employs  in 
a  quiet  way  the  machinery  under  present  re- 
view. But  then  it  is  in  the  congenial  tale 
of  "  Northangcr  Abbey."    Does  not  Henry 

•  The  Kntttil,  ch.  xxxvii.        f  Ibid.,  eh.  Ixvi. 
I  Ibid.,  cb.  xcviij. 


Tilney  fairly  forewarn  Catherine  of  what  she 
may  expect  on  becoming  a  guest  at  the 
abbey  P    The  first  night,  after  surmounting 
her  *'  unconquerable  "  horror  bf  the  bed,  she 
will  retire  to  rest,  he  predicts,  and  get  a  few 
hours'  unquiet  slumber.    But  on  th^second, 
or  at  furthest  the  third  night  after  her  arri- 
val, she  will  probably  have  a  violent  storm. 
Peals  of  thunder  so  loud  as  to  seem  to  shake 
the  edifice  to  its  foundation  will  roll  round 
the  neighboring  mountains ;  and  during  the 
frightful  gusts  of  wind  which  accompany  it, 
she  will  probably  think  she  discerns  one 
part  of  the  hanging  more  violently  agitated 
than  the  rest.    And  so  on.    That  is  all  Mr. 
Tilney's  fun.    But  sure  enough  the  very 
night  of  her  arrival  was  worthy  of  the  ab- 
bey, and  attuned  the  impressionable  dam- 
sel's thoughts  accordingly.    **  Catherine,  as 
she  crossed  the  hall,  listened  to  the  tempest 
witTi  sensations  of  awe ;  and  when  «he  heard 
it  rage  round  a  comer  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing, and  close  with  sudden  fury  a  distant 
door,  felt  for  the  first  time  that  she  was 
really  in  an  abbey.    Yes,  these  were  charac- 
teristic sounds ;  they  brought  to  her  recol- 
lection a  countless  variety  of  dreadful  situa- 
tions and  horrid  scenes,  which  such  buildings 
had  witnessed,  and  such  storms  had  ushered 
in. "    Gradually  she  is  prepared  for  the  worst. 
To  her  bedroom  she  goes,  but  not  to  bed — 
to  bed — ^to  bed !    That  were  too  dreadful. 
"The  wind  roared  down  the  chimney,  the 
rain  beat  in  torrents  against  the  windows, 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  speak  the  awful- 
ness  of  her  situation."    She  is  irresistibly 
tempted  to  examine  that  high,  old-fashioned 
black  cabinet — to  unlock  it«— to  make  off 
with  a  mysterious  manuscript.    Then  snufis 
her  candle — alas,  out.    Appalling  position. 
"Darkness   impenetrable    and    immovable 
filled  the  room.    A  violent  gust  of  wind,  ris- 
ing with  sudden  fury,  added  fresh  horror  to 
the  moment.    Catherine  trembled  from  hand 
to  foot."    In  a  cold  sweat,  she  gropes  her 
way  to  bed,  though  repose  is  impossible. 
"  The  storm,  too,  abroad  so  dreadful !    She 
had  not  been  used  to  feel  alarm  from  wind, 
but  now  every  blast  seemed  fraught  with 
awful  intelligence."  • 

Here  again  is  another  style  of  example  to 

the  main  purpose,  from  one  of  Banim's  Irish 

tales.    Terence  Delany  is  about  to  slay  the 

proctor,  Peery  Clancy,  beside  an  open  grave, 

*  Xortbaoger  Abbey,  ch.  xx.  •»»' 
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but  grants  his  victim  a  few  minutes  of  grace 
to  make  his  last  prayer  to  Heaven.  "  He 
walked  aside.  By  one  of  those  singular  co- 
incidences which  occur  oftener  than  they  are 
noticed,  the  face  of  night  suddenly  changed ; 
the  stars  became  extinguished,  and  the  wind 
howled  through  the  leafless  branches. ''  * 
All  betokening  a  melodramatic  crisis,  ush- 
ered in  accordingly.  No  sooner  has  Justice 
Bivers  in  Hood's  novel,  announced  to  Grace 
her  engagement  with  the  obnoxious  King- 
wood,  than  ''  a  startling  crash  of  thunder,  as 
if  dashing  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  seemed 
to  ratify  the  sentence  just  pronounced.  The 
father  sat  still  as  unmoved  and  imperturba- 
ble as  usual,  though  the  flash  which  belonged 
to  the  shock  had  shivered  a  poplar  in  sight 
of  the  window ;  but  it  made  the  terrified  girl 
start  to  her  feet  with  a  smothered  scream, 
as  she  saw  the  green  tree,  upon  which  she 
had  been  gazing,  instantaneously  stripped 
and  whitened  by  the  rending  off  of  the 

bark."t 

Lest  we  should  be  overdoing  the  melodra- 
matic section,  take  an  illustration  from  that 
of  a  farce — ^in  the  case  of  Mr.  Winkle  on  his 
way  by  sunset,  to  become  a  duellist,  malgre 
luu  **  The  evening  grew  more  dull  every 
moment,  and  a  melancholy  wind  sounded 
through  the  deserted  fields,  like  a  distant 
giant,  whistliug  for  his  house-dog.  The 
sadness  of  the  scene  imparted  a  sombre  tinge 
to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Winkle."  %  Mr.  Dick- 
ens is  profuse  in  examples  of  our  theme, 
melodramatic  as  well  as  burlesque.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  a  cold  wind  blew,  driv- 
ing the  clouds  fast  and  furiously,  before  it, 
when  Ralph  Nickleby  went  his  way  to  keep 
his  last  appointment.  Ere  long,  he  hangs, 
a  dead  man,  in  a  deserted  lumber-room — 
his  last  look  from  the  window  having  lighted 
on  "  the  same  black  cloud  that  had  seemed 
to  follow  him  home,  and  which  now  appeared 
to  hover  directly  above  the  house."  §  Note 
the  weather,  too,  and  its  associations,  when 
Ada  and  Esther  Summerson  go  to  Cousin 
Richard's,  neither  of  them  in  hopeful  or 
lively  mood.  ''It  was  a  sombre  day,  and 
drops  of  chill  rain  fell  at  intervals.  It  was 
one  of  those  colorless  days  when  every  thing 
looks  heavy  and  harsh."  ||    Even  more  pro- 

*  rrohooro  of  the  Billhook,  ch.  x. 
t  Tvlney  Hall,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

I  Pickwick  Pnpers,  ch.  ii. ' 

\  Nicholns  Nickleby,  ch.  Ixii. 

II  Bleak  House,  ch.  Ii. 


fuse,  perhaps,  is  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  in  little 
sympathetic  details  of  this  sort.     As  Aram 
strides  homewards  to  his  solitary  valley,  one 
autumnal  evening,  Nature  is  described    as 
seeming  restless  and  instinct  with  change — 
there  being  those  signs  in  the  atmosphere 
which  leave  the  most  experienced  in  doubt 
whether  the  morning  may  rise  in  storm  or 
sunshine— while  in  this  particular  period, 
the  skyey  influences  seem  to  tincture  the  an- 
imal life  with  their  own  mysterious  and  way- 
ward spirit  of  change.    It  is  the  night  of 
Aram's  interview  with  the  Stranger.*     So 
with  the  day  on  which  the  latter  tempts  £a- 
gene  to  his  crime.  "  It  was  a  gloomy  winter's 
day,  the  waters  rolled  on  black  and  sullen, 
and  the  dry  leaves  rustled  desolately  beneath 
my  feet.     Who  shall  tcU  us  that   outward 
nature  has  no  efiect  upon  our  mood  ?     All 
around  seemed   to  frown  upon   my  lot-^f 
Maltravers  is  talking  with  Florence,  when, 
raising  his  eyes,  he  sees  the  form  of  Lumlcy 
Ferrers  approaching  them  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  terrace :  **  at  the  same  instant  a 
dark  cloud  crept  over  the  sky,  the  waters 
seemed    overcast,  and  tho    breeze  fell."  J 
When  Robin  Hilyard  warns  the  Eail  of 
Warwick  against  Edward's  false  smile,  and 
Clarence's  fickle  faith,  and  Richard's  inscm- 
table  craft,  he  takes  his  leave  with  these 
foreboding  words  :  "  *  Mark,  the  sun  sets ! — 
and  while  we  speak,  yon  dark  cloud  gathen 
over  your  plumed  head.'    He  pointed  to  the 
heavens  as  he  ceased,  and  a  low  roll  of  gath> 
ering  thunder  seemed  to  answer  his  ominous 
warning."  §     Aspiring    Glyndon,  Zanoni's 
neophyte,  retires  to  gaze  on  tho  stars  :  '*But 
the  solemn  stars,  that  are  mysteries  in  them- 
selves, seemed,  by  a  kindred  sympathy,  to 
agitate  the  wings  of  the  spirit  no  longer  con- 
tented with  its  cage.    As  he  gazed,  a  star 
shot  from  its  brethren,  and  vanished  from  the 
depths  of  space  !  "  ||    Godolphin  speeds  to 
his  interview  with  Constance — that  crisis  in 
his  life.    As  the  event  is  unhappy,  naturaUy 
we  read  that  "  The  day  was  sad  and  heavy. 
A  low,  drizzling  rain,  and  laboring  yet  set- 
tled clouds,  which  denied  all  glimpse  of  the 
sky,  and  seemed  cursed  into  stagnancy  by 
the  absence  of  all  wind  or  even  breeze,  in- 
creased by  those  associations  we  endeavor 

*  Kngene  Aram,  book  iii.  cb.  ii. 
t  Ibid.,  book  v.  ch.  vii. 

Kamest  Blaltravers,  book  viii.  ch.  fii. 

Tiie  I^st  oftlie  Barons,  book  vii.  ch.  iv. 

Zanoni,  book  iii.  cli.  xii. 
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in  vain  to  resist,  the  dark  and  oppressive 
sadness  of  his  thoughts."  *  And,  to  give 
one  more  Lyttonian  example,  this  little  par- 
agraph from  the  later  history  of  Lucretia 
speaks  for  itself:  <<The  following  morning 
was  indeed  eventful  to  the  family  at  Laugh- 
ton  ;  and  as  if  conscious  of  what  it  brought 
forth,  it  rose  dreary  and  sunless ;  one  heavy 
mist  covered  all  the  landscape,  and  a  raw 
drizzling  rain  fell  pattering  through  the 
yellow  leaves."  t  ^o  commences  signifi- 
cantly a  chapter  whose  significant  title  is 
The  Shades  on  the  Dial. 

Mark  the  opening  paragraphs  of  ''The 
Woman  in  White" — relative  to  Walter 
Hartright's  expedition  to  Hampstead,  on  the 
memorable  night  of  his  roadside  adventure 
vrith  Anne  Catherick.  ''  The  evening,  I  re- 
member, was  still  and  cloudy ;  the  London 
air  was  at  its  heaviest;  the  distant  hum 
of  the  street-traffic  was  at  its  faintest ;  the 
small  pulse  of  the  life  within  me  and  the  great 
heart  of  the  city  around  me  seemed  to  be 
sinking  in  unison,  languidly  and  more  lan- 
guidly with  the  sinking  sun."  |  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  is  an  artist— and  artist-like  is  the 
striking  of  the  keynote  in  passages  of  run- 
ning accompaniment,  such  as  these.  So 
again  on  the  night  of  Walter  Hartright's  visit 
to  the  Limmeridge  churchyard,  to  keep  watch 
for  the  white  woman  he  erst  encountered  on 
the  Finchley-road :  **  The  clouds  were  wild 
in  the  western  heaven,  and  the  wind  blew 
chill  from  the  sea.  Far  as  the  shore  was, 
the  sound  of  the  surf  swept  over  the  inter- 
vening moorland,  and  beat  drearily  in  my 
ears,  when  I  entered  the  churchyard.  Not 
a  living  creature  was  in  sight.  The  place 
looked  lonelier  than  ever,  as  I  chose  my  po- 
sition, and  waited  and  watched  with  my  eyes 
on  the  white  cross  that  rose  over  Mrs.  Fair- 
lie's  grave."  §  Similarly,  on  the  ni^t  of  the 
lawyer's  arrival  at  Limmeridge  House,  to 
arrange  the  marriage  settlements:  '*The 
wind  howled  dismally  all  night,  and  strange 
cracking  and  groaning  noises  sounded  here, 
there,  and  ever)'where  in  the  empty  house."  || 
And,  as  stands  to  reason,  it  is  on  "  a  wild, 
unsettled  morning  "  %  that  the  marriage  cer- 
emony comes  off,  between  ill-starred  Laura 
Fairlie  and  Sir  Percival  Olyde. 

Nor  can  any  attentive  reader  of  Mr.  Haw- 

*  Godolphin,  ch.  xviii. 

t  Liicrt'tin,  pnrt  ii.  ch.  xziii. 

i  The  Womnn  in  White,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

k  Ibid.,  p  144.    il  Ibid.,  p.  263.    ^  Ibid.,  p.  816. 


theme's  romances  have  missed  the  frequency 
of  these  and  kindred  phenomena,  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  progress  and  destiny  of 
his  characters.  Here  is  conscience-stricken 
Arthur  Dimmesdale  speaking,  as  becomes 
his  office,  of  judgment  to  come — at  which 
little  Pearl  gives  an  elfish  laugh ;  but  **  be* 
fore  he  had  done  speaking,  a  light  gleamed 
far  and  wide  over  all  the  muffled  sky.  .  .  . 
The  great  vault  brightened,  like  the  dome  of 
an  immense  lamp.  It  showed  the  familiar 
scene  of  the  street,  with  the  distinctness  of 
midday,  but  also  with  an  awfiilncss  that  is 
al\^ys  imparted  to  familiar  objects  by  an  un- 
accustomed light.  .  .  .  And  there  stood  the 
minister  with  his  hand  over  his  heart ;  and 
Hester  Prynne,  with  the  embroidered  [Scar- 
let] letter  glimmering  on  her  bosom ;  and 
little  Pearl,  herself  a  symbol,  and  the  con- 
necting link  between  these  two.  They  stood 
in  the  noon  of  that  strange  and  solemn  splen- 
dor, as  if  it^ere  the  light  that  is  to  reveal 
all  secrets,  and  the  daybreak  that  shall  unite 
all  who  belong  to  one  another."  *  The  stress 
laid  on  this  meteoric  appearance  is  thus  far 
in  keeping  with  the  time  and  place  of  the 
story,  that  in  those  days  the  New  England- 
ers  interpreted  all  such  phenomena  (indeed, 
whatever  occurred  with  less  regularity  than 
the  rise  and  set  of  the  sun  and  moon)  as  so 
many  revelations  from  a  supernatural  source. 
The  author  doubts  even  whether  any  marked 
event,  for  good  or  evil,  ever  befell  New  £ng^ 
land,  from  its  settlement  down  to  revolution- 
ary times,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  not 
been  previously  warned  by  some  spectacle  of 
this  nature.  His  employment  of  them,  we 
need  not  say,  takes  a  wider  range,  and  in- 
volves a  subtler  meaning. 

Here  again  are  Hester  and  little  Peari 
taking  a  forest  walk — along  a  footpath  that 
straggles  onward  into  the  mystery  of  the 
primeval  forest — ^which  hems  it  in  so  nar- 
rowly, and  stands  so  black  and  dense  on 
either  side,  and  discloses  such  imperfect 
glimpses  of  the  sky  above,  that,  to  Hester's 
mind,  it  images  not  amiss  the  moral  wilder- 
ness^in  which  she  had  so  long  been  wander- 
ing^' «  The  day  was  chill  and  sombre.  Over- 
head was  a  gay  expanse  of  cloud,  slightly 
stirred,  however,  by  a  breeze ;  so  that  a  gleam 
of  flickering  sunshine  might  now  and  then 
be  seen  at  its  solitary  play  along  the  path. 
This  flitting  cheerfulness  was  always  at  the 
*  The  Scarlet  Letter,  ch.  xiL 
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further  extremity  of  some  long  rista  through 
the  forest.  The  sporting  sunlight — ^feehly 
sportive,  at  best,  in  the  predominant  pen- 
Biveness  of  the  day  and  scene— withdrew  it- 
self as  they  came  nigh,  and  left  the  spots 
where  it  had  danced  the  drearier,  because 
they  had  hoped  to  find  them  bright."  *  Sun- 
shine on  her  pathway,  is  not  for  such  as  Hes- 
ter Prynne. 

Or  shall  we  glance  at  the  pastor  and  his 
parishioner  sitting  down,  side  by  side,  and 
hand  clasped  in  hand,  on  the  mossy  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree  F  **  The  forest  was  obscure 
around  them,  and  creaked  with  a  blast  that 
was  passing  through  it.  The  boughs  were 
tossing  heavily  above  their  heads ;  while  one 
solemn  old  tree  groaned  dolefully  to  another, 
as  if  telling  the  sad  story  of  the  pair  that 
sat  beneath,  or  constrained  to  forebode  evil 
to  come."  t 

One  glimpse  more  of  them,  and  it  shall  be 
a  cheerier  one.  Hester  has  dofiad,  once  and 
for  all,  the  scarlet  letter,  as  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  at  least.  And  she  finds  exquis- 
ite relief,  that  stigma  gone,  and  the  pastor 
enters  into  her  joy.  The  day  has  been  gloomy; 
but  now,  as  if  the  gloom  of  the  earth  and  the 
sky  had  been  but  the  effluence  of  these  two 
mortal  hearts,  it  vanishes  with  their  sorrow. 
"All  at  once,  as  with  a  sudden  smile  of 

*  The  Scarlet  Letter,  ch.  xvi.    f  Ibid.,  oh.  zvii. 


heaven,  burst  forth  the  sunshine,  pouring  a 
very  flood  into  the  obscure  forest,  gladdening 
each  green  leaf,  transmuting  the  yello'vr  fallen 
ones  to  gold,  and  gleaming  adown  the  gny 
trunks  of  the  solemn  trees.  The  objects 
that  had  made  a  shadow  hitherto,  embodied 
the  brightness  now.  The  course  of  the  littk 
brook  might  be  traced  by  its  merry  ^lean 
afar  into  the  wood's  heart  of  mystery,  which 
had  become  a  mystery  of  joy. 

"  Such  was  the  sympathy  of  Nature— -i^hat 
wild,  heathen  Nature  of  the  forest,  never 
subjugated  by  human  law,  nor  illumined  by 
higher  truth— with  the  bliss  of  these  tvo 
spirits."  * 

Is  then  the  author  of  "  Transformation  ^ 
so  objective  a  philosopher  as  to  imply  real- 
ity and  self-existence  in  this  flood  of  sun- 
shine P    Not  at  all.     His  doctrine  it  explic^ 
itly  is,  that   love,  whether  newly  bom,  or 
aroused  from  a  deathlike  slumber,  must  al- 
ways create  a  sunshine,  filling  the  heart  ao 
full  of  radiance,  that  it  overflows  upon  the 
outward  world.    Had  the  forest  still  kept  its 
^loom,  it  would,  he  says,  have  been  bright 
m  Hester's  eyes,  and  bright  in  Arthur  Dun- 
mesdale's.    Assuredlv,  in  delicate  symbol- 
ism of  this  peculiar  kind,  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
tact  is  9ui  generis — so  ingeniously  fanciiul 
is  he,  so  quaintly  suggestive,  so  profoundly 
humane. 

*  The  Scarlet  Letter,  cb.  zviii. 


BOOKBIKDING  IN  AkCIENT  AKD  IN  MbDIJB- 

TAL  Times. — What  are  the  best  treatises  relat- 
ing to  the  art  of  bookbinding,  and  in  what  works, 
published  either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent, hare  good  examples  been  figured  ?  The  old 
stamped  bindings  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  are  often  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
executed  with  great  skill ;  the  most  tasteful  pro- 
ductions of  the  bibliopegic  art  are  those  of  the 
renaissance  period,  especially  the  choice  relics  of 
the  Grolier  or  the  Maioli  collections,  highly  es- 
teemed by  lovers  of  old  books  in  all  countries. 
The  Archseological  Institute  has  announced  a 
special  cxiiibition  of  specimens  of  ancient  book- 
bmding  for  their  monthly  meeting  on  April  5th, 
and  numerous  choice  examples  have  been  prom- 
ised for  the  occasion.  Tnc  collection  will  be 
open  to  the  members  and  their  friends  during  a 


few  days,  at  26  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  and 
an  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  some  geneni 
investigation  of  the  style  and  character  of  ob- 
jects of  this  class,  at  various  periods  and  in  fa« 
rious  countries.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to 
any  of  your  readers  who  may  bo  able  to  sappij 
references  to  works  upon  the  subject.  Of  coarse 
the  notices  scattered  through  Dr.  Dibdi&'s  pub- 
lications are  known  to  me ;  also  the  illustrated 
treatises  by  J.  A.  Amett ;  that  entitled  Omo- 
mental  Art  applied  to  Ancient  and  Modem  BocJt- 
binding f  published  by  Cundall  in  1848;  tbe 
Specimens  elaborately  reproduced  by  Mr.  Tack- 
ett,  a  beautiful  publication,  of  which,  as  I  believe, 
two  parts  only  have  appeared ;  and  a  few  other 
matters  of  minor  note,  published  on  the  Conti* 
nent.  'More  ample  information  on  the  subject 
must  doubtless  have  been  given  in  other  works. 
— Notes  and  Queries, 
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From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  a  man  cannot 
really  know  himself:  and,  from  the  days  of 
the  Seven  Sages  till  now,  we  have  had  dic- 
tum upon  dictum  setting  forth  at  once  how 
desirable  and  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  for 
him  to  obtain  such  knowledge.    There  are 
few  subjects  of  which  preachers  and  moral- 
ists are  fonder ;  if  the  yvQBt  otxmiov  originally 
came  down  from  heaven,  it  has  lived  to  take 
refuge  in  children's  copy-books  and  in  the 
margins  of  Treasuries  of  Knowledge.    Like 
all  apophthegms  of  the  sort,  it  contains  an 
element  of  truth;  at  the  same  time,  like 
most  apophthegms  of  the  sort,  it  may  easily 
be  pressed  and  exaggerated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  contain  much  less  truth  than  false- 
hood. 

In  one  sense  it  is  clear  that  every  man  of 
average  understanding  must  know  himself 
far  better  than  he  knows  anybody  else,  or 
than  anybody  else  knows  him.  He  must 
know  better  than  anybody  else  the  history 
of  his  own  actions,  the  circumstances  under 
which  .they  were  done,  the  motives  and  ob- 
jects which  led  him  to  do  them.  His  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  circumstances,  motives,  and 
objects  may  be  far  from  perfect,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  far  more  perfect  than  the  knowl- 
edge which  be  can  have  of  the  circumstances, 
motives,  and  objects  of  anybody  else.  He 
is  doubtless  exposed  to  the  various  forms  of 
what  Butler  calls  self-delusion.  He  may  re- 
fuse to  look  his  own  actions  fairly  in  the 
face,  and  may  invent  excuses  for  himself 
which  he  would  not  invent  for  any  one  else. 
But  self-delusion  is,  for  the  most  part,  vol- 
untary—at all  events,  in  its  origin.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  lack  of  power  as  a  perversion 
of  the  will.  The  self-deluded  man  does  not 
want  the  mere  power  of  self-knowledge,  but 
he  has  lost  the  will — ^perhaps  in  the  end  he 
has  lost  the  power— to  judge  himself  fairly. 
Setting  self-delusion  aside,  it  is  clear  that  a 
man  must  know  himself  much  better  than 
he  can  know  anybody  else.  In  the  case  of 
other  men,  he  can  at  most  see  their  out- 
ward actions — ^he  cannot  really  look  into 
their  hearts.  A  certain  combination  of 
acuteness  and  experience  may  indeed  enable 
a  man  to  practise  something  very  like  dis- 
cerning of  spirits ;  he  can,  as  the  phrase  is, 
gee  through  everybody  and  every  thing.  But 
the  very  phrase  oif  seeing  through  shows  that 


there  is  something  to  be  seen  through ;  there 
are  outward  obstacles  in  the  way  of  know- 
ing other  people  which  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  man's  knowledge  of  himself.  To 
judge  other  people,  he  must  argue,  and  com- 
pare, and  follow  the  laws  of  evidence.  To 
judge  himself,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
call  his  memory  and  his  conscience  into 
play.  A  man's  worst  and  his  best  actions 
are  probably  known  to  himself  alone.  The 
right  hand  does  many  a  good  and  many  a 
bad  deed  which  the  left  hand  knoweth  not. 
None  but  the  actor  can  tell  the  circum- 
stances which  diminish  the  guilt  of  what  is 
in  itself  a  great  crime,  or  the  circumstances 
which  diminish  the  merit  of  what  is  in  itself 
a  noble  and  virtuous  action.  The  appar- 
ently criminal  man  may  have  a  thousand 
excuses  which  can  never  be  known  to  his 
prosecutor  or  his  judge,  and  the  apparently 
virtuous  man  may  be  conscious  to  himself 
of  a  thousand  defects  in  his  best  actions,  of 
imperfection  or  even  corruption  in  his  mo- 
tives, which  his  admirers  never  dream  of. 
Of  a  man's  moral  state  as  towards  his  own 
conscience,  no  one  can  know  so  much  as 
himself. 

And  what  is  thus  true  of  a  man's  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  moral  being  is  in  some, 
though  in  a  decidedly  inferior,  degsee  true 
of  his  knowledge  of  his  own  intellectual  be- 
ing. True  it  is  that  self-delusion  comes  in 
yet  more  strongly  when  a  man  tries  to  judge 
his  own  intellectual  productions— his  liter- 
ary compositions,  for  instance — ^than  when 
he  tries  to  judge  his  own  moral  actions. 
Men  are  infinitely  more  vain  and  irritable 
under  the  criticism  of  the  reviewer  th%n  they 
could  be  under  that  of  the  severest  moral 
censor.  Yet  a  man  who  can  once  look  hon- 
estly at  his  own  productions,  knows  a  great 
deal  about  them  which  nobody  else  can 
know.  He  is  alive  to  both  beauties  and 
faults  to  which  nobody  else  is  alive;  and 
whatever  we  say  of  the  beauties,  the  faults 
at  least  are  commonly  real  faults.  Every 
one  who  is  much  accustomed  to  speaking  or 
writing,  must  know  how  often  he  is  thor- 
oughly disappointed  with  his  own  speech, 
book,  or  article,  and  is  half  angry,  half 
pleased,  to  find  that  nobody  else  is  disap- 
pointed. The  truth  is,  that  he  set  up  for 
himself  a.veinr  bigh  standard  and  failed  to 
reach  it ;  and  he  is  therefore  himself  disap- 
pointed because  he  knows  of  his  failure. 
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But  no  one  else  knows  any  thing  of  his  fail< 
ure,  because  no  one  else  knows  any  thing  of 
the  standard  which  he  set  up.  Other  peo- 
ple are  satisfied  if  the  result  is  positively 
goody  because  they  do  not  know  how  much 
better  the  author  meant  it  to  be.  Or,  again, 
the  reverse  process  takes  place.  Other  peo- 
ple do  not  take  in  the  real  excellence  of 
what  a  man  produces.  Readers,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  stop  to  appreciate  the  con- 
scientious pains  of  a  thoughtful  and  accu- 
rate writer.  Most  people  who  have  much 
experience  of  such  matters  will  testify  that, 
whether  a  man  can  safely  judge  of  his  own 
writings  or  not,  no  other  man  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  improve  them  in  detail. 

How,  then,  is  it  that,  while  a  man  must, 
or  at  least  can  if  he  pleases,  know  himself 
both  morally  and  intellectually  better  than 
anybody  else  can,  yet  the  common  voice  of 
mankind  refuses  to  accept  a  man's  estimate 
of  himself  or  to  allow  him  to  be  a  judge  in 
his  own  cause  ?  The  common  voice  of  man- 
kind is  perfectly  right  in  so  doing.  A  man's 
knowledge  of  himself,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral,  is  a  positive  not  a  relative  knowl- 
edge. He  knows  better  than  anybody  else 
how  he  stands  towards  his  own  conscience ; 
but  he  knows  less  than  anybody  else  how  he 
stands  .towards  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  not  a  man's  relation  to  his  own  con- 
science, but  his  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  very  prop- 
erly takes  as  the  groundwork  of  its  estimate 
of  him.  Society,  whether  in  the  form  of 
positive  law  or  of  mere  social  intercourse, 
does  not  so  much  regard  the  inherent  vir- 
tuousness  or  viciousness  of  this  or  that 
course  of  action  as  it  regards  the  effect 
which  it  may  have  upon  society  itself.  A 
man  who  has,  and  rightly  has,  the  full  ap- 
probation of  his  own  conscience,  may  often 
really  do  more  mischief  to  others,  and  may 
very  commonly  be  far  more  disagreeable  to 
others,  than  one  whose  inspection  of  his  own 
heart  must  discover  things  very  much  ug- 
lier in  themselves.  Let  two  men  have  a  dis- 
pute ;  each  vehemently  maintains  and  con- 
scientiously believes  that  he  is  alone  in  the 
right ;  yet  one  certainly,  and  both  probably, 
will  be  set  down  by  others  as  being  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  say  in  such 
8  case  that  the  disputant  does^ot  Jluow  him- 
self, that  he  does  not  know  the  weakness  of 
hit  own  arguments,  and  so  forth.    Now,  in 
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most  instances,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
he  knows  hinwelf  and  his  own  case  thor- 
oughly  in  themselves,  but  that  he  does  not 
know  his  adversary  and  his  adversary's  case 
thoroughly,  and  that  therefore  he  does  not 
know  himself  and  his  own  case  in  relation 
to  his  adversary.  He  knows  his  own  cir- 
cumstances, his  own  rights,  wrongs,  mo- 
tives, provocations,  etc.,  perfectly  well ;  only 
he  does  not  know  equally  well  the  rights, 
wrongs,  motives,  and  provocations  of  his  ad- 
versary. His  arguments  may  be  perfectly 
sound  in  themselves — perfecily  convincing 
till  they  are  weighed  against  other  argu- 
ments which  he  has  perhaps  never  heard  of, 
and  which,  at  all  events,  are  not  brought  so 
forcibly  home  to  him.  Every  man  who 
knows  any  thing  of  courts  of  justice  knows 
how  convincing  the  arguments  on  one  side 
seem,  even  to  indifferent  persons,  till  some- 
thing equally  or  more  convincing  is  brought 
forward  on  the  other  side.  And  a  candid 
plaintiff  or  defendant  will  be  perfectly  as- 
tonished to  find  how  much  can  be  ttaid 
against  his  own  case  which  he  never  before 
thought  of— enough  commonly,  if  not  to  up- 
set his  own  case,  yet  ftilly  to  justify  the  ad- 
verse party  in  disputing  it.  What  a  man 
therefore  really  wants,  is  not  knowledge  of 
himself,  but  knowledge  of  others,  without 
which  his  very  knowledge  of  himself  may 
prove  a  snare.  A  third  party  looks  on  at 
two  disputants.  He  does  not  know  either 
so  well  as  each  knows  himself,  but  his  knowl- 
edge, though  imperfect,  is  more  equal.  He 
may  know  one  as  well  as  he  knows  the  other, 
which  the  disputants  cannot  do,  and,  with 
his  imperfect  but  equal  knowledge  of  both 
cases,  he  can  wdgh  and  compare  the  two  in 
a  way  which  is  not  possible  to  the  more  per- 
fect but  unequal  knowledge  of  the  two  dis- 
putants. Society  may  very  often,  in  one 
sense,  condemn  a  man  wrongfully — ^that  is, 
it  may  not  give  him  all  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  him  for  punty  of  motives ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  condemn  him  quite 
rightfully  from  its  own  point  of  view,  which 
looks  upon  men,  not  as  virtuous  or  vidooa 
before  their  own  consciences,  but  as  useftil 
or  useless,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  to 
mankind  in  general. 

So  with  a  man's  intellectual  position.  A 
man  may  be  conscious  of  real  beautlee  and 
real  faults  in  his  works  which  others  past 
by ;  but  others  judge  of  his  wmrka  in  rela- 
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tion,  not  to  himself,  but  to  other  men.  They 
give  him  no  credit  for  care*the  results  of 
which  are  not  clearly  apparent,  and  they  are 
not  disposed  to  censure  him  for  failures 
which  nobody  but  himself  knows  to  be  fail- 
ures. A  man  may  have  great  powers  and 
great  knowledge,  but  if  he  will  not  use  his 
powers  or  cannot  use  his  knowledge,  he  must 
not  complain  if  the  world  at  large  sets  no 
atore  by  either.  A  man  of  less  powers  and 
less  knowledge,  who  makes  the  most  of  what 
powers  and  knowledge  he  has,  is,  as  fbr  as 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  concerned,  abler 
and  more  learned  than  one  who  has  a  really 
greater  light,  but  who,  perversely,  or  un- 
luckily, hides  it  under  a  busheL  The  gen- 
eral estimate  of  a  man's  intellect  may  be 
positively  very  unjust ;  he  may  know  him- 
self to  be  underrated  or  overrated;  but, 
looked  at,  not  positively  but  relatively  and 
comparatively,  it  may  not  be  far  from  the 
truth.  Society  regards  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  ability  or  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  way  in  which  ability  and  knowl- 
edge are  made  available  to  the  use  of  society. 
A  man  may  know  the  positive  amount  of 
his  own  knowledge ;  but  he  cannot  so  well 
know  the  positive  amount  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  neighbor.  For  the  most  ignorant  man 
will  have  some  points  on  which  he  knows 
more  than  the  best-informed.  The  world  at 
large  cannot  tell,  and  does  not  care  to  know, 
the  actual  amount  of  a  man's  knowledge ; 
it  judges  how  much  he  knows  relatively  to 
itself — that  is,  how  much  he  can  make  prac- 
tically useful. 


We  all,  then,  know-— or  if  we  choose,  may 
know—- our  own  virtues  and  vices,  our  own 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  better  than  any- 
body else  can  tell  us — that  is,  wc  know  them 
relatively  to  ourselves  better  than  anybody 
else  can  tell  us.  But  we  shall  find  others 
far  better  monitors  as  to  their  value  rela- 
tively to  other  people.  The  really  difficult 
part  of  self-knowledge  is  for  a  man  to  be 
able  to  take  his  own  measure,  not  only  posi- 
tively, but  relatively— to  know  his  place  as 
regards  others — ^not  only  to  know  whether 
an  action  is  abstractedly  right  or  wrong,  but 
to  know  how  it  will  affect  others,  and  what 
others  will  think  of  it.  It  is  an  ugly  doc- 
trine that  private  vices  are  public  benefits, 
but  most  certainly  private  virtues  are  often 
public  evils.  The  self-knowledge  which  is 
so  difficult  to  obtain  is,  in  fact,  knowledge 
of  others  and  of  our  own  position  with  regard 
to  them.  A  man  knows  himself,  in  this 
sense,  only  by  knowing  his  neighbor.  He 
knows  his  own  case  by  knowing  his  adver- 
sary's case.  It  is  this  calm,  dispassionate 
power  of  going  out  of  one's  self  and  into 
another,  of  looking  at  one's  self  as  one 
looks  at  another  man,  and  looking  at  an- 
other man  as  at  one's  self,  which  is  the  real 
triaL  Every  man  who  does  not  play  tricks 
with  his  conscience  can  take  his  own  positive 
measure ;  but  it  requires  a  rather  rare  com- 
bination of  gifts  to  take  his  own  measure 
relatively  to  others.  Yet,  without  such 
knowledge,  a  man  does  not  really  know  him- 
self, and  so  far  the  Seven  Sages  and  the 
writing-masters  preach  a  true  morality. 


MoNTEOVD  is  wonderfal :  apoplexy  and  gout 
do  their  worst,  bat  cannot  subdue  Ins  spirits  and 
esprit;  he  killed  as  with  laughing  at  his  stories 
about  M.  do  Talieyrand's  death,  which,  though 
it  deeply  nffcctcd  him,  has  still  its  ladicroos 
side  :  and  his  Icf^acy  of  a  standing-ap  desk  to 
write  at  did  not  soften  his  natural  inclination  to 
be  a  little  sarcastic.  He  said  that  when  the  sig- 
nature to  tho  retractation  was  signed,  a  priest 
declared  that  it  was  a  roiraclo,  on  which  he 
grarely  said  that  he  had  already  known  of  just 
lucbonothcr  miracle — that  "  when  General  Goa- 
▼ins  was  killed,  he,  Montrond,  with  General 
Lstour  Maaboarg,  went  to  the  spot  where  be 
lay,  and  that  they  asked  the  only  person  who 
bad  seen  the  catastrophe  how  it  occurred;  this 
wss  a  hussar,  who  replied,  **  Le  boalet  Tafrapp^, 
St  il  n'avott  qac  jaotc  le  temps  de  me  dire.  Pre- 


nea  raa  bourse  et  ma  montre ;  et  il  est  mort  I ' " 
This  apologue,  as  yon  may  suppose,  was  like  a 
shell  thrown  into  Dino's  coterie. 


Bob  Buoh,  when  travelling  with  the  Mar- 
qais  of  Ely  through  the  Highlands,  tamed  the 
marquis  out  of  his  own  carriage,  because  he  did 
not  know  who  was  the  mother  of  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth. In  vain  miffht  he  look  for  a  travelUng 
companion  here.  Do  yon  recollect  a  story  of 
Tom  Stepney's  about  bis  countrymen,  the 
WeUh  1  On  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  a 
form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  sent  down 
into  Wales,  to  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chap- 
els. "  This  is  all  very  well,  perhaps,  for  Charles 
II.,"  said  the  Welsh:  *' but  what  is  become' of 
Charles  I.?"  Of  Cromwell  they  had  never 
heard  a  syllable. 


« 


622  A  child's 

A  DARK  HOUB. 

Lbayb  me  awhile  !  my  heart  is  crushed,  and 

some  mysterioas  power 
All  the  sad  burden  of  my  life  has  pressed  into 

this  hour. 
Leave  me  awhile ! — gay  voices  stir  unfathomed 

depths  of  pain ; — 
Leave  me  to  nght  my  fight  alone,  till  I  can 

smile  again. 
My  spirit,  like  some  angry  wind  that  sweeps 

the  wintry  sky. 
Gathers  np  all  the  darkest  clouds,  and  whirls 

them  swiftly  by. 
My  wearv  eyes  forget  to  gaze  where  spring's 

briglit  flowers  abound ; 
Tet  seek  out  all  the  faded  leaves  that  die  upon 

the  ground. 
With  sunlight  from  the  heart  shut  oat, — no 

blue  in  all  the  skies, 
I'm  borne  back  to  the  olden  time,  and  all  its 

memories  1 
The  absent  ones — ^the  changed^the  dead — a 

long  and  sad  array — 
From  the  dim  past  stretch  out  their  hands, 

and  hold  my  heart  to-day. 
They  come  unsought,  grave,  sombre  guests, 

those  ghosts  of  loving  hearts ; 
Each  mocks  me  with  some  vanished  joy,  and 

then — too  soon^-departs. 
So  leave  me  now;  for  human  words  and  hu- 
man tears  are  vain ; — 
Leave  me  to  fight  my  fight  alone,  till  I  can 

smile  again." 

There  was  no  power  on  earth  to  soothe ;  we 
could  but  breathe  a  prayer. 

That  some  good  angel,  passing  by,  would  take 
her  in  his  care ; — 

Woald  gentlv  turn  her  tearful  eyes  from  vis- 
ions of  tiie  past. 

And  point  to  where  her  weary  sonl  might  find 
Its  rest  at  last. 

— Dublin  Vmvenity  Magazine, 


A  CHILD'S  FIRST  LETTER. 

To  write  to  papa,  'tis  an  enterprise  held 

For  the  fairy-like  maiden  scarce  seven  years 

old  : 
And  see !    What  excitement  the  purpose  hath 

wrought 
In  eyes  that  when  gravest  leem  playing  at 

thought ! 

The  light  little  figure  surprised  into  rest, 
The  smiles  that  will  come,  so  demurely  re- 
pressed. 
The  long-pausing  hand  on  the  paper  that  lies, 
The  sweet  puzzled  look  in  the  pretty  bine 
eyes, — 

'Tis  a  beautiful  picture  of  childhood  in  calm. 
One  cheek  swelling  soft  o'er  the  white  dimpled 
palm 
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Sunk  deep  in  its  crimson,  and  just  the  clear  tip 
Of  an  ivoiy  tooth  on  the  full  under  lip. 

How  the  smooth  forehead  knits ;  with  her  arm 

round  his  neck. 
It  were  easier  far  than  on  paper  to  speak ; 
We  must  loop  up  those  ringlets ;  their  rich  fall^ 

ing  gold 
Would  blot  out  the  story  as  fast  as  'twas  told. 

And  she  meant  to  have  made  it  in  bed,  but  it 

seems 
Sleep  melted  too  soon  all  her  thoughts  into 

dreams; 
But  hush  I  by  that  sudden  expansion  of  brow. 
Some  fairy  familiar  has  whispered  it  now. 

How  she  labors  exactly  each  letter  to  sign. 
Goes  over  the  whole  at  the  end  of  each  line, 
And  lays  down  the  pen  to  clasp  hands  with  de- 
light. 
When  she  finds  an  idea  especially  bright. 

At  last  the  small  fingers  have  crept  to  an  end ; 
No  statesman  his  letter  'twixt  nations  hath 

penned 
With  more  sense  of  its  serious  importance,  and 

few 
In  a  spirit  so  loving,  so  earnest,  and  tme. 

She  smiles  at  a  feat  so  unwonted  and  grand. 
Draws  a  very  long  breath,  rubs  the  cramped 

little  hand ; 
May  we  road  it?    Oh,  yes ;  my  sweet  maiden, 

maybe 
One  day  you  will  write  what  one  only  mast  see. 

Is  it  surely  a  letter  ?    So  beautifully  lies 
Uncertainty  yet  in  those  beautiful  eyes, 
And  the  parted  lip's  coral  is  deepening  in  glow. 
And  the  eager  flush  monnts  to  the  foreh^  ai 
snow. 

'Tis  informal  and  slightly  discursive,  we  fear; 
Not  a  line  without  love,  bat  the  love  is  sincert. 
Unchanged  papa  said  he  would  have  it  depart 
Like  a  bright  leaf  dropped  out  of  her  innocent 
heart. 

Great  news  of  her  garden,  her  lamb,  and  her 

bird, 
Of  mamma,  and  of  baby's  last  wonderful  word ; 
With  an  ardent  assurance — they  neither  can 

play, 

Nor  learn,  nor  be  happy,  while  he  is  away. 

• 

Will  he  like  it  f    Ay,  will  he  1  what  letter  conid 

seem, 
Thongh  an  angel  indited,  so  charming  to  him  1 
How  the  fortunate  poem  to  honor  would  rise 
That  should  never  be  read  by  more  critic  eyes ! 
Ah,  would  for  poor  rhymesters  sach  favor  coald 

be 
Ai  waits,  my  feir  child,  on  thy  letter  and  thee  1 
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From  All  the  Year  Round. 
THOMAS   TURNER*S  BACK  PARLOR. 
Noble  and  learned  editors  haye  given  us 
innumerable  yolumes  of  the  memoirs  of 
statesmen,  politicians,  poets,  and  wits  of  the 
last  century.    Now  here  are  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Blencowe  and  Mr.  Mark  An- 
thony Lower,  who  have  had  the  reading  of 
a  manuscript  diary  in  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen stout  memorandum-books,  and  instead 
of  publishing  it  all  have  only  sent  a  modest 
paper  of  extracts  to  the  "  Suss^  Archaeo- 
logical Collections.''     The   diarist  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Turner,  general  shopkeeper  at  East 
Hothly,  in  Sussex.    He  sold  grocery,  dra- 
pery,  haberdashery,    hats,    nails,    cheese, 
brandy,  paper,  tobacco,  and  coffins ;  and  in 
the  parlor  behind  his  shop  he  made  entries 
not  only  as  a  tradesman  of  his  dealings  with 
his  customers,  but  as  husband,  vestryman, 
neighbor,  and  a  man  of  his  home  life,  and 
his  dealings  with  society  at  large.    He  was 
so  much  of  a  scholar  that  he  had  begun 
life  as  a  village  schoolmaster,  taking  three- 
pence a  week   for  educating  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman,  and  when  he  gave  up 
school-keeping  the  odor  of  scholarship  dwelt 
with  him.    He  says,  ''Reading  and  study 
(might  I  be  allowed  the  phrase)  would  in  a 
manner  be  both  drink  and  meat  to  me,  was 
my  circumstances  but  independent."     His 
circumstances  not  being  independent  he  had 
also  a  relish  for  calf's  liver  and  hog's-heart 
pudding,  and  a  weakness  for  strong  beer, 
that  he  spills  much  ink  in  deploring. 

When  Mr.  Turner  was  bom,  in  the  year 
seventeen  twenty-eight,  an  admiralty  sur- 
vey of  the  British  coasts  had  not  a  word  for 
Newhaven,  Worthing,  or  Brighton,  and 
passed  lightly  over  Hastings  as  a  small 
town.  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Turner's  father, 
judges  in  the  spring  circuits  never  ventured 
farther  into  the  slough  of  Sussex  than  East 
Orinstead,  or  Horsham,  diancellor  Cow- 
per,  when  a  barrister  on  circuit,  wrote  to 
his  wife  in  sixteen  ninety,  that  "  the  Sussex 
ways  are  bad  and  ruinous  beyond  imagina- 
tion. I  vow  'tis  a  melancholy  consideration 
that  mankind  will  inhabit  such  a  heap  of 
dirt  for  a  poor  livelihood.  The  country  is  a 
sink  of  about  fourteen  miles  broad,  which 
receives  all  the  water  that  fklls  from  two 
long  ranges  of  hills  on  both  sides  of  it ; 
and  not  being  ftirnisbed  with  convenient 
drsining,  is  kept  moiit  and  soft  by  the  water 


till  the  middle  of  a  dry  summer,  which  is 
only  able  to  make  it  tolerable  to  ride  for  a 
short  time.  The  same  day  I  entered  Sur- 
rey, a  fine  champagne  country,  dry  and  dusty 
as  if  the  season  of  the  year  had  shifted  in  a 
few  hours  from  winter  to  midsummer."  In 
such  a  district,  with  the  wretched  roads 
made  passable  by  an  occasional  causeway  of 
stones  on  one  side,  for  the  use  of  the  farm- 
ers, who  with  their  wives  on  pillions  behind 
them  jogged  from  village  to  town,  lived  Mr. 
T.  Turner.  In  his  young  schoolmaster  days, 
he  desired  to  confine  his  over-easy  temper 
within  rules,  and  set  down  his  determina- 
tion to  Hve  a  good,  wholesome  life,  rising 
early,  breakfasting  between  seven  and  eight, 
dining  between  twelve  and  one,  not  eating 
too  much  meat,  and  supping  upon  weak 
broth,  water-gruel,  or  milk  pottage,  with 
now  and  then  a  fruit  pie  for  a  change,  and 
to  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  **  If,"  he  said, 
"I  am  at  home  or  in  company  abroad,  I 
will  never  drink  more  than  four  glasses  of 
strong  beer :  one  to  toast  the  king's  health, 
the  second  to  the  royal  family,  the  third  to 
all  friends,  and  the  fourth  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  company.  If  there  is  either  wine  or 
punch,  never  upon  any  terms  or  persuasion 
to  drink  more  than^eight  glasses,  each  glass 
to  hold  no  more  than  half  a  quarter  of  a 
pint."  Alas  for  these  resolves  on  modera- 
tion! 

Mr.  Turner  in  his  back  parlor  read  books 
of  all  kinds.  He  desired  to  cultivate  his 
mind  in  every  comer,  and  set  down  the 
names  of  the  books  he  read,  with  his  opin- 
ions upon  them.  Within  five  or  six  weeks 
he  digested  Gay's  Poems,  Stewart  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
the  Universal  Magazine,  Paradise  Lost 
and  Regained,  Othello,  Thomson's  Seasons, 
Toumefort's  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  and  Peregrine  Pickle.  On 
one  day  he  says,  "In  the  evening  I  read 
part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Tatler ; 
the  oftener  I  read  it  the  better  I  like  it. 
I  think  I  never  found  the  vice  of  drinking 
so  well  exploded  in  my  life,  as  in  one  of  the 
numbers."  The  twentieth  of  June  being 
his  birthday,  '*I  treated,"  he  says,  '*my 
scholars  with  about  five  quarts  of  strong 
beer,  and  had  an  issue  cut  in  my  leg." 
"  Sunday,  I  went  down  to  Jones,  where  we 
drank  one  bowl  of  punch  and  two  muggers 
of  bamboo  i  and  I  came  home  again  in  liq- 
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uor.  Oh!  T^ith  Tvhat  horrors  does  it  fill 
my  heart,  to  think  I  should  be  guilty  of 
doing  so,  and  on  a  Sunday  too !  Let  me 
once  more  endeavor,  never,  no  never,  to  be 
guilty  of  the  same  again  ! "  Mr.  T.  T.  was 
a  patriot,  too.  In  seventeen  fifty-six,  a 
month  or  two  after  he  had  resigned  his 
school  to  Francis  Ellens,  he  **  heard  of  the 
loss  of  Fort  St.  Philip  and  the  whole  islaad 
of  Minarco  (Minorca).  .  .  •  Never  did  the 
English  nation  suffer  a  greater  blot.  O 
my  country,  my  country! — 0  Albian,  Al- 
bian!  I  )doubt  thou  art  totterii^g  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  and  desolation  this  day ! 
The  nation  is  all  in  a  foment  upon  account  of 
losing  dear  Minarco."  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  were  more  ocoasious  given  by 
the  war  for  rejoicing  and  bell-ringing  than 
for  despondency.  East  Hothly  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Halland-house,  an  estate 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  where  there 
were  great  doiugs  when  the  duke  came 
down,  and  where  the  dUke's  steward,  Mr. 
Coates,  set  the  example  of  loyalty  by  tap- 
ping the  strong  beer  on  all  national  occar 
aions.  Invited  to  one  such  gathering,  Mr. 
Turner,  before  setting  out,  records  in  his 
diary  that  he  is  very  miserable  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  make  a  beast  of  himself 
before  going  to  bed.  "  But  what  can  I  do  P 
If  I  goe,  I  must  drink  just  as  they  please, 
or  otherwise  I  shall  be  called  a  poor  singu- 
lar fellow.  If  I  stay  at  home,  I  shall  be 
stigmatized  with  the'  name  of  being  a  poor, 
proud,  ill-natured  wretch,  and  perhaps  diso- 
blige Mr.  Coates.  Mr.  Coates,  representing 
the  custom  of  Halland-house,  no  trifling 
matter  to  the  general  dealer  in  a  village  of 
some  five  hundred  inhabitants,  was  not  to 
be  disobliged.  Mr.  T.  Turner  went,  and 
drank  health  and  success  in  a  glass  of  strong 
beer  apiece  to:  1,  His  Majesty ;  2,  the  Royal 
Family ;  3,  the  King  of  Prussia }  4,  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  5,  Lord  Anson ; 
6,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  i  7, 
his  Duchess  I  6,  Lord  Abergavenny;  9, 
Admiral  Boscawen }  10|  Mr.  Pelham  of 
Stanmore;  11,  the  Eail  of  Anoram;  12, 
Lord  Qage ;  13,  Marshal  Keith,  and  several 
more  loyal  healths.  **  About  ten  I  deserted, 
and  came  safe  home  i  but  to  my  shame  do 
I  mention  it,  very  much  in  liquor.  Before 
I  came  away,  I  think  I  may  My  there  was 
not  one  sober  person  in  company."    This 


was  a  party  of  twenty,  including  the  clergy- 
men of  that  and  the  adjoining  parish. 

At  the  merry  meetings  of  the  tradesmen 
held  among  themselves,  especially  the  rounds 
of  supper  parties  given  at  Christmas,  the 
wives  got  drunk  with  the  husbands.  **  Their 
mirth  being  rather  ohstreperious  than  serious 
and  agreeable.  Oh !  how  silly  is  mankind 
to  delight  so  much  in  vanity  and  tran- 
sitory joys !  "  Thomas  Turner  was  a  pra< 
dent,  thriving  man,  a  churchwarden  in  hie 
time,  and^bitrator  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
parish,  who  left  a  flourishing  business  to  his 
son.  His  first  wife,  with  whom  he  records 
all  his  quarrels^  And  of  whom  he  records  also 
his  hearty  liking  and  aflection,  was  a  pru- 
dent, thrifty  woman,  yet  even  she  was  some- 
times brought  home  on  a  servant's  back, 
after  he  had  slipped  away,  as  far  gone  as  he 
dared  to  be,  leaving  her  behind  to  make  hii 
excuses.  When  they  played  cards,  it  w«b 
brag  or  whist-— usually  brag — they  played 
at,  and  we  have  record  of  pleasant  sittings 
at  cards  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  and 
a  couple  of  neighbors,  which  were  contin* 
ued  as  innocent  entertainment  all  the  night 
through.  The  stakes  were  small.  The  di- 
arist records  on  one  occasion  special  lamen- 
tation because  he  has  lost  at  brag  three 
shillings,  which  **  might  have  been "  given 
to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  as  became  the  trades- 
man of  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  a  due  rev- 
erence for  rank.  Here  is  one  of  his  entries : 
<*  Sunday,  July  10.  The  Right  Hon.  Geo. 
Cholmondely,  Earl  Cholmondely,  Viscount 
Malpas,  joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Lieutenant,  cust.  rot.,  and  Vice-Admirel  of 
Cheshire,  Governor  of  Chester  Castle,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Anglesea,  Caernarvon,  Flint, 
Merioneth,  and  Montgomery,  Steward  of 
the  Boyal  Manor  of  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  and 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  being  a  visiting  at  Mr. 
Coates',  was  at  church  this  morning."  8o 
Mr.  Turner  wotshipped  the  lord  on  that 
Sunday  at  any  rate. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1756,  having  been 
just  three  years  married,  the  diarist  in  the 
back  parlor  behind  the  shop,  looks  back  on 
a  series  of  matrimonial  quarrels,  and  on  af- 
flictions "  irhich  we  have  justly  deserted  bj 
the  many  anemosityes  and  desentions  whieh 
have  been  oontinually  fermented  between  ns 
and  our  friends^**    But  now,  he  adds,  w 
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*'  begin  to  live  happy ;  and  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded,  if  I  knew  my  own  mind,  that  if 
I  was  single  again,  and  at  liberty  to  make 
another  choice,  I  should  do  the  same ;   I 
mean,  make  her  my  wife  who  is  so  now." 
The  chief  of  the  "  fermenting  parties  "  was 
—of  course — his  wife's  mother,  Mrs.  Slater, 
a  Tery  Xantippe,  he  says,  **  having  a  great 
volubility  of  tongue  for  invective,  and  espe- 
cially if  I  am  the  subject ;  though  what  the 
good  woman  wants  with  me  I  know  not." 

It  was  the  refuge  «lag  of  the  extinct  iron 
works  that  hardened  the  narrow  slip  of  Sus- 
sex road  that  could  be  travelled  over  in  the 
winter-time,  when,  a  little  more  advanced  in 
the  world,  Mr.  Turner  kept  a  horse,  saddle, 
and  pillion  of  his  own ;  before  he  could  do 
that,  he  hired  or  borrowed.    Thus  he  writes 
one    day,  in  the  damp  autumn  weather: 
"  My  wife  and  I  having  fixed  to  go  to  Hart- 
field,  my  wife  endeavored  to  borrow  a  horse 
of  Jos.  Fuller,  Tho.  Fuller,  Will  Piper,  and 
Jos.  Burgess,  to  no  purpose,  they  having  no 
reason  for  not  doing  it,  but  want  of  good- 
nature and  a  little  gratitude ;  though  I  make 
no  doubt  but  they  will,  some  or  other  of 
them,  be  so  good-natured  as  soon  to  come 
and  say, '  Come,  do  write  this  land-tax  or 
window-tax  book  for  us ; '  then  I  always  find 
good-nature  enough  to  do  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  find  them  in  beer,  gin,  pipes,  and 
tobacco ;  and  then  poor  ignorant  wretches, 
they  sneak  away,  and  omit  to  pay  for  their 
paper;  but,  God  bless  them,  Fll  think  it 
proceeds  more  from  ignorance  than  ill-na- 
ture.   My  wife  havin|[  hired  a  horse  of  John 
Watford,  about  four  o'clock  we  set  out  on 
our  journey  for  Hartfield,  and  as  we  were 
riding  along  near  to  Hastingford,  no  more 
than  a  foot's  pace,  the  horse  stood  still,  and 
continued  kicking  up  until  we  was  both  ofi*, 
in  a  very  dirty  hole  (but,  thanks  be  to  Ood, 
we  received  no  hurt).    My  wife  was  obliged 
to  go  into  Hastingford  House,  to  clean  her- 
self.   My  wife  and  I  spent  the  even  at  my 
father  Slater's.    We  dined  off  some  ratios 
of  pork  and  green  sallard." 

When  there  was  a  race  of  any  sort  at 
Lewes,  Mr.  Turner  went  to  see  it,  and  came 
home  in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  the  re- 
proach on  himself  in  his  diary  that  he  '*  be- 
haved more  like  an  ass  than  any  human  be- 
ing—doubtless not  like  one  that  calls  himself 
A  Christian.''  On  the  whole,  however,  be  I 
was  a  good,  church-going  householder.  This ' 
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is  a  Sunday  record,  for  example :  "  My  whole 
family  at  church — myself,  wife,  maid,  and 
the  two  boys.  We  dined  off  a  piece  of 
boiled  beef  and  carrots,  and  current  suet- 
pudding,  and  we  had,  I  think,  too  extreme 
good  sermons  this  day  preached  unto  us. 
Tho.  Davey  at  our  house  in  the  even,  to 
whom  I  read  five  of  Tillotson's  sermons." 
This  unfortunate  Thomas  Davey  must  have 
stood  in  very  particular  need  oi  edification ; 
for  Tillotson's  sermons  are  poured  into  him 
whenever  he  appears.  Soon  afterwards  we 
read  of  another  Sunday ;  "  Tho.  Davey  came 
in  the  evening,  to  whom  I  read  six  of  Til- 
lotson's sermons."  This  was  a  stormy  time 
in  the  back  parlor.  A  little  before  we  had 
read :  "  This  day  how  are  my  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  happiness  frustrated  !  I  mean  the 
happiness  between  myself  and  wife,  which 
hath  now  continued  for  some  time  ;  but,  oh ! 
this  day  it  has  become  the  contrari ! "  And  a 
little  afterwards  we  read :  "  Oh !  how  tran- 
sient is  all  mundane  bliss !  I  who,  on  Sun- 
day last,"  (when  Thomas  Davey  had  the  six 
sermons  read  to  him),  "  was  all  calm  and 
serenity  in  my  breast,  am  now  nought  but 
storm  and  tempest.  Well  may  the  wise 
man  say,  '  It  were  better  to  dwell  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  house-top,  than  with  a  contentious 
woman  in  a  wide  house.' "  On  the  follow- 
ing Christmas-day,  "  the  Widow  Marchant, 
Hannah  and  James  Marchant,  dined  with  us 
on  a  buttock  of  beef,  and  a  plum  suet-pud- 
ding. Tho.  Davey  at  our  house  in  the  even, 
to  whom  I  read  two  nights  of  the  Complaint." 
Thomas  Davey  had  material  for  a  complaint 
of  bis  own,  we  think ;  but  Doctor  Young's 
Night  Thoughts  was  a  favorite  work  with 
Mr.  Turner. 

Mrs.  Porter,  the  clergyman's  wife  was  not 
always  civil  to  her  friends  in  their  character 
as  tradespeople,  but  when  she  was,  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  serve  her.  "  I  went  down 
to  Mrs.  Porter's,"  writes  the  diarist  one  day, 
*'and  acquainted  her  I  could  not  get  her 
gown  before  Monday,  who  received  me  with 
all  the  affability,  courtesy,  and  good-humor 
imaginable.  Oh  !  what  a  pleasure  it  would 
he  to  serve  them  was  they  always  in  such  a 
temper ;  it  would  even  induce  me,  almost, 
to  forget  to  take  a  just  profit  In  the  even 
I  read  part  of  the  New  THiole  Duty  of  Man." 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  says,  "  We  supped 
at  Mr.  Fuller's,  and  spent  die  evening  with 
a  great  deal  of  mirth  till  between  one  and 
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two.  Tho.  Fuller  brought  my  wife  home 
upon  his  back.  I  cannot  say  I  came  home 
sober,  though  I  was  far  &om  being  bad  com- 
pany.  I  think  we  spent  the  evening  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure."  Sometimes  there 
were  drunken  fights  between  neighbors  as 
they  met  each  other  on  their  way  home  from 
their  several  merry  meetings.  T.  T.  records 
a  great  fight  with  Doctor  Stone,  the  occasion 
of  which  he  was  much  puzzled  to  remember 
the  next  morning.  Another  night  there  was 
a  more  considerable  fight,  from  which  T.  T. 
escaped  on  the  horse  of  a  friend  who  was 
interposing  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  Porter,  the  clergyman,  who  was  a  man 
of  some  substance,  a  Greek  scholar  and  a 
pastor,  long  kindly  remembered  in  the  par- 
ish, joined  with  his  wife  in  many  of  the  fes- 
tive riots  that  were  in  those  days  looked 
upon  as  celebrations  of  good  fellowship,  and 
flrom  which  he  could  not  easily  have  with- 
drawn himself  without  being  regarded  as  a 
churl.  The  wine-drinking  among  the  polite, 
good  society,  with  its  three-bottle-men,  was 
represented  among  village  tradesmen  chiefly 
by  the  drinking  of  strong  beer  and  spirits. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  plan  of  a  merry- 
meeting  at  Whyly  :  **  We  played  at  bragg 
the  first  part  of  the  even.  After  ten  we  went 
to  supper  on  four  boiled  chickens,  four  boiled 
ducks,  minced  veal,  sausages,  cold  roast 
goose,  chicken  pastry,  and  ham.  Our  com- 
pany, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coates,  Mrs.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Mr.  Piper 
and  wife,  Joseph  Fuller  and  wife,  Tho.  Fuller 
and  wife,  Dame  Durrant,  myself  and  wife, 
Mr.  French's  family.  After  supper  our  be- 
havior was  far  from  that  of  serious,  harm- 
less mirth ;  it  was  downright  obstreperious, 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  folly  and  stupid- 
ity. Our  diversion  was  dancing  or  jumping 
about,  without  a  violin  or  any  music,  sing- 
ing foolish  healths,  and  drinking  all  the  time 
.as  fast  as  it  could  be  well  poured  down  i  and 
the  parson  of  the  parish  was  one  among  the 
mixed  multitude."  Mr.  Turner  slipped  away 
unobserved  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
leaving  his  wife  to  make  his  excuse.  Though 
very  far  from  sober,  he  came  home  safely 
without  tumbling,  and  at  ten  minutes  past 
five  his  wife  was  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Frenoh's  servant  She  was  hardly  got  into 
bed  when  some  returning  revellers,  with  the 
parson  and  his  wife  at  their  head,  beat  at 
the  outer  door.    The  parson's  wife,  Mn. 


Porter,  "  pretended  she  wanted  some  cream 
of  tartar ;  but  as  soon  as  my  wife  got  out  of 
bed,  she  vowed  she  should  come  down.  She 
found  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Fuller  and  his  wife» 
with  a  lighted  candle  and  part  of  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  a  glass.  The  next  thing,"  says 
T.  T.,  *'  was  to  have  me  down-stairs."  As 
he  would  not  come  down,  they  went  up  to 
him,  dragged  him  out  of  bed,  made  him  put 
on  his  wife's  pq^ticoats,  and  dance  without 
shoes  and  stockings,  until  they  had  emptied 
the  bottle  of  wine,  and  also  a  bottle  of  their 
victim's  beer.  Doubtless  they  were  punish- 
ing him  for  having  left  their  company.  It 
was  not  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon that  these  people  found  their  way  to 
their  respective  homes.  On  the  Sunday  fol* 
lowing,  the  diary  says,  **  We  had  as  good  a 
sermon  as  ever  I  heard  Mr.  Porter  preach, 
it  being  against  swearing." 

Of  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  swearing 
the  back  parlor  diary  gives  frequent  illustra- 
tion. The  debates  at  the  vestry  meetings 
seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  successive 
rounds  of  oaths.  "  In  the  even  I  went  down 
to  the  vestry ;  there  was  no  business  of  any 
moment  to  transact,  but  oaths  and  imprecap- 
tions  seemed  to  resound  from  all  sides  of 
the  room ;  the  sounds  seemed  to  be  harsh 
and  grating,  so  that  I  came  home  soon  after 
seven.  I  believe,  if  the  penalty  were  paid 
assigned  by  the  legisUture,  by  every  person 
that  swears  that  constitute  our  vestry,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  levy  any  tax  to  main- 
tain our  poor."  The  poor  might  literally 
have  been  fed  upon  curses.  Again,  on  an- 
other day,  he  wrote  i  "  After  dinner  I  went 
down  to  Jones  to  the  vestry.  We  had  sev- 
eral warm  arguments  at  our  vestry  to-day, 
and  several  volleys  of  execrable  oaths  olten- 
time  redouned,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
room.  A  most  rude  and  shocking  thing  at 
public  meetings." 

Mrs.  Turner  had  continual  ill  health}  tha 
diarist  becomes  melancholy  and  affectionata 
Its  her  life  draws  to  a  dose.  His  reeren^ 
tions  have  to  be  enjoyed  without  her.  Slie 
can  no  longer  go  to  see  the  mountebank  at 
the  next  village,  or  the  Bsmonuna,  or  the 
person  at  Jones'  with  an  electrical  "*'*hiii^ 
"  My  niece  and  I  went  to  see  it  i  and  thoe  I 
have  seen  it  several  years  agoe,  I  think  tiiet* 
is  something  in  it  agreeable  and  instraotin^ 
but  at  the  same  time  very  surprising.  Aa 
to  my  own  part»I  amquite  at  a  low  to  hnm 
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any  idea  of  the  phoeinomina."    The  wife  dies 
at   last,  and  the  diarist  observes :  ''  I  may 
justly  say  with  the  incomparable  Mr.  Young, 
•  Let  them  whoerer  lost  an  angel,  pity  me.' " 
Two  or  three  years  after  the  death  of  his 
"  dear  Peggy,"  Mr.  Turner,  who  pined  in 
his  journal  "  for  want  of  the  company  of 
the  more  softer  sex,"  lost  his  friend  Mr. 
French,  **  after  a  long  and  lingering  illness, 
vhich  it  is  to  be  doubted  was  first  brought 
on  by  the  to  frequent  use  of  spirituous  liq- 
uors, and  particularly  gin.    If  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  any  estimate  of  the  quantity  he 
drank  for  several  years,  I  should  think  he 
could  not  drink  less,  on  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, than  twenty  gallons  a  year."    This 
was  looked  upon  as  a  degeneracy  by  the  di- 
arist.    "  Custom,"  he  says,  "  has   brought 
tea  and  spirituous  liquors  so  much  in  fashion, 
that  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  they  often,  to 
often,  prove  our  ruin.    I  think,  since  I  have 
lived  at  Hothly,  I  never  knew  trade  so  dull, 
or  money  so  scarce,  the  whole  neighborhood 
being  almost  reduced  to  poverty." 

We  part  from  Mr.  Turner  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  event  that  brought  his  diary 
to  an  abrupt  end.  About  four  years  after 
the  death  of  his  Peggy,  he  married  Molly 
Hicks,  a  girl  with  expectations  of  property, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  yeoman,  though  her- 
self a  servant  to  Luke  Spence,  Esq.,  of 
South  Mailing.  The  courtship  was  tremen- 
dously fatiguing.  On  one  day,  says  the  wor- 
thy little  shopkeeper,  who  owns  that  neither 
he  nor  his  Molly  are  good-looking,  *'  in  the 
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afternoon,  rode  over  to  Chiddingly  to  pay 
my  charmer,  or  intended  wife,  or  sweet- 
heart, or  whatever  other  name  may  be  more 
proper,  a  visit  at  her  father's,  where  I  drank 
tea,  in  company  with  their  family  and  Miss 
Ann  Thatcher.  I  supped  there  on  some 
rasures  of  bacon.  It  being  an  excessive  wet 
and  windy  night,  I  had  the  opportunity,  sure 
I  should  say  the  pleasure,  or  perhaps  some 
might  say  the  unspeakable  happiness,  to  sit 
up  with  Molly  Hicks,  or  my  charmer,  all 
night.  I  came  home  at  forty  minutes  past 
five  in  thef  morning — I  must  not  say  fa- 
tigued ;  no,  no,  that  could  not  be ;  it  could 
be  only  a  little  sleepy  for  want  of  rest." 
These  night-watches  of  courtship,  filled,  he 
says,  with  serious  discourse,  were  rather  fre- 
quent, and  at  last  the  book  in  the  back  par- 
lor contained  the  honest  confession :  "  Very 
dull  and  sleepy ;  this  courting  does  not  agree 
with  my  constitution,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
only  taking  pains  to  create  more  pains." 

Such  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  village  shop- 
keeper a  hundred  years  ago,  reminds  us  of 
a  change  of  manners  as  conspicuous  among 
the  people  as  among  the  clergy  of  the  rural 
parishes.  With  all  the  defects  peculiar  to 
provincial  life — ^as  there  are  defects  peculiar 
also  to  life  in  great  cities— at  the  present 
day,  we  are  surely  wholesomer  and  happier 
than  we  could  possibly  have  been,  and  we 
live  longer  lives  than  we  could  easily  have 
lived,  under  the  social  conditions  which  af- 
flicted Mr.  Turner,  grocer,  draper,  chandler, 
etc.,  of  East  Hothly,  and  which  impoverished 
so  many  of  his  neighbors. 


Dr.  Ei^lt,  of  Prague,  has  made  a  very  im- 
portant diBcovery  connected  with  researches  for 
the  detection  of  contagions  miasma  in  the  air. 
In  the  foundling  hospital  at  Repv,  near  Prague, 
there  were,  among  two  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren, between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years, 
ninety-two  cases  of  blennorrhea  of  the  ocular 
conjunctiva.  This  epidemic  ophthalmia  fully 
convinced  Dr.  Eiselt  that  the  contaf^ion  could 
be  transmitted  by  other  means  than  by  contact. 
He  instructed  the  nurses  to  carefully  avoid 
touching  the  eyes  of  the  patients ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  precautions,  the  doctor  and 
his  assistants  were  attacked  by  the  same  disorder. 


Then,  by  the  aid  of  the  Aeroscope  of  M.  Pouchet, 
he  examined  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  sick 
wards,  and  in  the  first  current  of  air  through  the 
apparatus  he  distinctly  saw  little  pus  cells,  which 
had  undoubted Iv  served  as  the  vehicle  of  con- 
tagion. Several  members  of  the  Imperial  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Vienna,  appreciating  the  high  im- 
portance of  this  discovery,  have  united  together 
to  pursue  researches  in  the  matter. 


Swift  observes,  that  the  accommodating  your 
wants  to  your  means  is  like  cutting  oiTyonr  feet 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  shoes. 
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From  The  Spectator,  27  April. 
THE   PROGRESS   OK   SPAIN    IN  THE 

WEST. 
There  is  one  country  in  the  world,  and 
only  one,  which  benefits  by  the  disruption  of 
the  American  Union.    To  the  world  in  gen- 
eral that  event  is  an  unmixed  injury,  the 
loss  of  a  great  example,  the  destruction,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  of  a  political  lighthouse. 
To  England  and  to  France,  in  a  less  degree, 
it  involves  besides,  present  annoyance  and 
future  danger  to  their  commerce.    Russia 
fears  the  loss  of  a  valuable,  though  eccentric, 
ally;  Germans  sympathize  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  their  second  home ;  while  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  from  Florida  to  Paraguay, 
foresees  in  the  reckless  action  of  the  South 
the  cominff  triumph  of  the  buccaneers.    To 
Spain,  and  Spain  alone,  is  the  disruption  an 
unmixed  good.    The  rooted  antipathy  to 
Spain  which  the  Americans  inherit,  with  bet- 
ter prejudices,  from  the  Puritan  settlers,  has 
been  fostered  by  events  and  successive  Gov- 
ernments into  a  political  passion.    The  only 
European  race  the  Americans  have  ever  con- 
quered are  Spaniards  and  their  descendants. 
The  territones  Americans    most  ardently 
oovet  are  the  rich  islands  of  the  Gulf,  and 
the  wide  and  half-populated  states  stretch- 
ing down  to  Panama,  which  are  all  held  by 
men  of  Spanish  lineage  and  tongue.     Span- 
iards have  put  Americans  to  death,  justifia- 
bly, it  is  true,  but  still  for  enterprises  with 
which  the  dominant  class  enthusiastically 
sympathized.    In  revenge  an  American  Pres- 
ident assembled  a  congress  of  envoys  to 
consider  publicly  the  easiest  means  of  plun- 
dering Spain.    Offers  to  buy  Cuba  were 
ostentatiously  put  forward  in  Presidents' 
speeches,  and  Spain,  smarting  at  once  under 
insult  and  invasion,  felt  herself  compelled  to 
keep  up  a  war  armament  in  the  island,  while 
still  unable  to  commence  the  contest.    The 
disruption  at  once  terminates  the  pressure. 
The  South  alone  is  scarcely  a  fair  match  for 
Spain.     Without  the  help  of  the  North  she 
could  hardly  defend  her  own  coasts,  cer- 
tainly land  no  army  of  invasion  in  Cuba  it- 
self.   The  captain-general,  whose  duty  has 
hitherto  been  divided  between  pocketing  the 
profit  of  slave-smuggling  and  watching  the 
intrigues  of  the  filhbusters,  draws  a  freer 
breath.    Cuba  is  safe  for  the  present,  and 
its  Government,  by  a  not  unnatural  transi- 
tion,  employs  the  garrison  relieved  from 
watch  for  purposes  ofaggression.     Still  more 
naturally,  a  captain-general,  once  disposed 
to  the  aggressive,  turns  his  eyes  to  the  great 
and  unprotected  island  which  stretches  into 
the  Gulf,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  his  own 
windows,  and  half  of  which  is  still,  in  the 
proud  theory  of  Spaniards,  a  dejure  colony 
of  Spain. 


For  months  past  the  GoTemment  of  Cuba 
has  been  in  communication  with  Santa na. 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Mulatto  fi^ 

public  of  Dominica.     Whether  he  is  an  ordi- 
nary  traitor,  or  a  politician  afraid   of  the 
blacks  of  Haiti,  or,  as  is  most  probable,  at 
once  far-sighted  and  venal,  matters  little.     B j 
his  connivance,  small  parties  of  Spaniards 
have  been  landed  on  ue  coast,  part  of  the 
mulatto  population  haye  been  induced  to  ac- 
cede, the  Spanish  flag  has  been  raised,  and 
the  Hepubhc  annexed  by  popular  outcry  to 
the  Spanish  crown.     Special  correspondents 
do  not  yet  include  Dominica  in  their  tra¥eb, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  it  is 
probable  that  the  mulattoes  really   favor 
Spain,  which  may  have  granted  them  gnar- 
antees  against   the  blacks.    The   captain- 
general  of  Cuba,  delighted  with  kia  success* 
at  once  accepted  the  annexation,  subject  al- 
ways to  the  veto  of  the  crown,  and  despatched 
a  powerful  armament  to  maintain  the  new 
authority.    The  expedition  comprises,  it  is 
said,  five  thousand  men,  and  as  that  number 
is  about  the  force  the  Cuban  Govemmeot 
could  spare,  the  statement  is  probably  accu- 
rate.   They  have  landed  in  safety,  and  the 
chances  of  local  resistance  are  exceedingiT 
small.    The  Spanish  soldiers  are  among  "^ 
best  in  the  world,  accustomed  to  the  climate, 
and  aided  by  the  faction  which  has  sum- 
moned them  to  its  aid.    Haiti,  no  longer 
under  the  rule  of  a  single  unscrupulous  chief, 
is  powerless  to  aid  any  who  may  resist,  and, 
inaeed,  is  reported  willing  to  accept  a  Span- 
ish protectorate.    The  negroes  may  fight, 
I  but  they  are  no  match  for  a  regular  army, 
and  unless  Europe  interferes,  Hispaniola— 
we  use  the  name  as  including  both  sides  of 
the  island — may  be  considered  once  more 
Spanish.    Europe,  in  this  case,  means  sim- 
ply England.    The  French  Government  is 
probably  favorable,  certainly  not  hostile  to 
the  expedition,  and  no  other  power  of  the 
Continent  is  even  tempted  to  interf&e.    llie 
responsibility  rests  on  England  alone,  and 
her  position  becomes  painful  in  the  extreme. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  duty  of  incessant  re- 
pression which  seems  to  be  imposed  by  cir- 
cumstances on  England  is  to  the  last  degree 
invidious.    This  country  has  politically  no 
animosity  to  Spain,  whose  recent  progress 
in  civilization,  the  improvement  of  her  rev- 
enue, and  the  development  of  her  military 
strength  have  been  watched  with  unfeigned 
pleasure.    A  weak  Spain  is  a  temptadon  to 
France,  of  which  it  is  well  to  be  permanently 
rid.    The  Spanish  character,  as  it  exists  in 
the  mass,  when  not  dismayed  in  religious 
persecution,  creates  in  Kn^land  a  decided 
feeling  of  respect.    If  Spain  regained  her 
hold  of  Mexico,  England  would  certainly  not 
regret  the  change.    Her  dominion  on  the 
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American  continent  was  ciyilization  com- 
pared with  the  rule  of  the  wretched  savages 
and  half-breeds,  whom  a  century  of  rCTolu- 
tions  have  thrown  up  to  power,  as  the  scum 
rises  to  the  top  of  a  perturbed  cesspool.  It 
is  not  against  our  interests  that  Spain,  if 
honestly  independent,  should  extend  her  in- 
fluence, or  even  her  direct  authorit}'.  We 
are  bound  by  no  treaties  to  Haiti,  and  by  no 
sympathies  with  the  race  of  deteriorating 
savages  who  have  destroyed  the  trade  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles. 
If  the  Spaniards  would  govern  the  island  as 
the  English  govern  Barbadoes  or  Ceylon,  the 
annexation  would  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to 
the  world  as  well  as  to  the  population. 

But  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  Spain 
consenting  to  any  arrangement  of  the  kind. 
Not  to  mention  the  notorious  faithlessness  of 
her  court,  a  faithlessness  which  has  main- 
tained the  slave-trade  in  spite  of  a  direct 
money  payment  for  its  abolition,  the  inter- 
ests of  Spain  are  opposed  to  any  such  stip- 
ulation.    With  Cuba  tilled  by  a  slave  pop- 
ulation, Hispaniola  cannot  be  cultivated  by 
freemen.    The  free  blacks,  in  fact,  will  not 
work  for  pay.    The  country  does  not  admit 
of  European  labor,  and  immigrants,  whether 
imported  from  China  or  the  African  coast, 
are  sure  under  Spaniards  to  become  slaves. 
The  existing  population  may  be  left  in  the 
mountains  to  avoid  internecine  war,  but  the 
slaves,  who  have  over  and  over  repeopled 
Cuba,  will  soon  find  labor  for  the  plantations 
of  Hispaniola.    No  power  could  prevent  the 
Cuban  planters,  secure   always  of  a  fresh 
supply,  from  exporting  their  surplus  to  the 
neighooring  island,  and  in  a  few  years  slave- 
breeding  would  become  as  important  a  trade 
in  Cuba  as  in  Virginia  or  Maryland.    The 
result  would  be  a  direct  extension  of  slavery, 
the  one  evil  Great  Britain  stands  pledged 
before  Europe  to  prevent.    To  what  other 
end  have  all  our  efforts  against  the  slave- 
trade  been  directed  ?    England  has  not  ex- 
pended millions  to  increase  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage  by  the  cramming  the 
preventive  squadron  now  entails.    Her  ob- 
]cct  has  been  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  slavery  by  cutting  off  the  sources  of 
supply,  and  to  this  object  she  must  adhere. 
Even  if  Spain  would  honestly  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaties,  and  treat  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  as  piracy,  the  situation 
would  still  be  but  little  improved.    The  in- 
ternal slave-trade  would  still  be  operative 
between  Cuba  and  the  new  possessions,  and 
slavery  would   be  extended  over  another 
country  at  present  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  crime. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  fruitless 
anarchy  to  which  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
islands  in  the  world  has  been  condemned. 


We  can  accept  with  cordial  pleasure  any  evi- 
dence of  the  renewed  vitality  and  even  the 
revived  ambition  of  the  Peninsula.  But  there 
are  moral  considerations  superior  both  to 
civilization  and  political  friendship,  and  they 
call  imperatively  on  Great  Britain  to  forbid 
the  extension  of  slavery  over  or  among  a 
new  population  inhabitmg  a  country  nearly 
as  large  as  Ireland,  and  twice  as  rich  in  nat- 
ural capabilities. 


From  The  Spectator,  27  April. 
CIVIL   WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

The  heavy  thunder-cloud  of  war  which 
has  for  some  months  lowered  over  the  United 
States  has  now  broken  over  South  Carolina. 
The  first  success  has  been  won  by  the  South- 
em  Confederacy.  The  Montgomery  Govern- 
ment has  proved  that  it  can  act  as  well  as 
threaten.  On  the  13th  of  April,  Fort  Sum- 
ter surrendered  to  General  Beauregard,  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  no  longer  fly  from  any 
point  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  How  has 
this  been  brought  about  ? 

The  question  lay  between  the  recognition 
of  the  revolted  States  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  law ;  between  the  surrender  of  such 
Federal  rights  and  properties  as  yet  re- 
mained intact,  and  the  retention  of  them, 
and  for  some  weeks  the  course  of  the  Lin- 
coln Government  was  clouded  with  doubt. 
The  President  was  too  slow  to  please  his 
impatient  friends,  and  too  menacingly  re- 
served to  please  his  enemies.  The  action  of 
the  Border  States  has  been  of  a  character 
to  compel  discretion  and  embarrass  action. 
What  they  would  do  were  war  to  arise  was 
a  question  of  ^eat  moment.  Then  the 
treasury  at  Washmgton  was  empty,  the  forts 
of  the  nation  were  unguarded  and  ungarri- 
soned,  the  munitions  and  weapons  in  store 
had  been  drained  off  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
traitorous  action  of  the  Buchanan  Govern- 
ment, and  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
supplying  the  President  with  the  means  of 
executing  any  steady  and  vigorous  policy. 
Fort  Sumter  was  beleaguered,  and  no  gov- 
ernment which  valued  its  honor  and  its  future 
could  dream  of  sacrificing  that  garrison  and 
its  gallant  commander.  Fort  Pickens  was 
threatened  by  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  K.ey  West  and  Tortugas  lay  at  their 
mercy — ^if  they  only  had  a  navy.  All  this 
time  the  President  was  said  to  be  doinf  noth- 
ing but  make  appointments,  but  the  jeers  of 
his  enemies  were  ill-founded.  The  treasury 
has  been  filled  by  the  spontaneous  offering 
of  five  times  as  much  money  at  easy  rates  as 
was  required.  Forts  have  been  secured, 
ships  of^war  made  ready,  cannon,  arms,  and 
munitions  have  been  qmetly  collected,  troops 
have  been  concentrated,   transports  char- 
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tered.  Why  nothing  was  known  of  all  this 
arose  from  the  fact  that  by  the  exercise  of 
threats  of  dismissal  an  amount  of  secrecy 
had  been  obtained  unknown  for  many  years. 
It  is  a  mark  of  the  decision  and  energy  of 
the  Government  that  it  has  been  able  to 
impose  secrecy,  and  some  mark  of  confi- 
dence that  it  can  command  money.  It  is  a 
sign  of  a  settled  course  of  policy  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  refused  to  receive  in  any  way  the 
commissioners  from  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, but  what  is  that  policy  ? 

The  Times  correspondent,  who  has  been 
in  Washington,  and  evidently  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  canitol,  answers  the 
question  thus.  "  Be  satisfied,''  he  writes, 
and  he  repeats  the  same  thing  several  times, 
*'  be  satisfied  of  this— the  United  States 
Government  will  give  up  no  power  or  pos- 
session which  it  has  at  present  got.  By  its 
voluntary  act  it  will  surrender  nothing  what- 
ever. No  matter  what  reports  may  appear 
in  the  papers,  or  in  letters,  distrust  them  if 
they  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  preparing  either  to  abandon  what 
he  has  now,  or  to  recover  that  which  he  has 
not."  If  that  be  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy,  and 
we  have  no  better  information,  the  next 
question  is,  how  will  he  carry  it  out? 

The  first  attempt  has  failed  in  a  striking 
and  flagrant  manner.  Early  in  April  the 
Government  of  Washington  had  caused  a 
considerable  force  of  troops  to  assemble  at 
New  York ;  had  chartered  a  small  squadron 
of  powerful  steamers,  and  fitted  up  three 
men-of-war  to  act  as  convoy.  It  was  said 
this  armament  was  simply  intended  to  make 
good  existing  deficiencies  and  next  contin- 
gencies ;  that  it  would  not  go  near  Charles- 
ton, but  steering  further  southward,  rein- 
force Key  West,  and  Tortugas,  two  posts  of 
importance  in  the  Gulf,  and  perhaps  throw 
men  and  stores  into  Fort  Pickens.  When 
the  bulk  of  the  fieet  had  sailed  on  the  10th 
of  April,  the  real  obiect'was  disclosed — Fort 
Sumter  was  to  be  relieved,  peaceably,  if  pos- 
sible, but  relieved.  The  Southern  general 
had  evidently  got  some  inkling  of  this,  for 
on  the  7th  he  cut  ofi*  the  supplies  of  the  fort. 
On  the  10th  he  learned  from  Governor  Pick- 
ens that  President  Lincoln  had  formally 
S'ven  notice  that  supplies  would  be  sent  to 
ajor  Anderson,  peaceably,  or  by  force. 
Thereupon  General  Beauregard,  obtaining 
authority  to  do  so  from  Montgomery,  sum- 
moned Fort  Sumter.  Major  Anderson  re- 
fused to  surrender ;  on  the  12th  the  South- 
ems  bombarded  the  fort,  and  on  the  13th 
the  garrison  surrendered.  At  that  very  mo- 
ment part  of  the  relieving  force  was  m  the 
offing,  and  thus  General  Beauregard  only 


anticipated  the  plans  of  the  Northern  anr- 
by  a  few  hours.     Here  we  have  tvro  centrt^ 
facts  :  the  expedition  to  relieve  the  fort  va* 
planned  at  Washington,  and  executed  by  tl  -. 
orders  of  President  Lincoln;  the  mea^urr- 
taken  to  seize  Fort  Sumter  in  anticipaiioL 
were  executed  by  the  authority  of  Preside l* 
Jefierson  Davis,  and  the  two  Confederacit- 
are,  therefore,  officially  at  war.     It  wouM 
be  quite  legitimate  to  infer  further  that  the 
New  York  Tribune  was  correct  vrhen  it  «>aL, 
in  speaking  of  the  Fort  Sumter  expedition 
*'  If  rebellious  cannon  are  now  fired  upon  th. 
flag  of  the  United  States  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  Star  of  the  West),  going  out  on  an  er- 
rand of  peace,  we  may  be   sure  that  th-. 
United  States  will  respond,  and    that  effe^:- 
tively."    The  New    York  Herald  was  righi 
for  once  when  it  began  its  "  sensation  '^  com- 
ments on  the  news  from  Charleston  with  tbe 
words,  "  Civil  war  has  begun." 

Thus,  then,  the  prospect  of  the  future  :s 
dark  and  lowering.    The  North  has  men,  and 
what  is  more,  money.  In  England  sufficiect 
account  has  never  yet  been  taken  of  the  m>t 
strength  which  the  North   has  in  reserve- 
its  free  spirit,  liable  to  be  roused  to  fanati- 
cism.    Once  thoroughly  roused,  the  North 
will  act  with  all  the  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  tbe 
defeat  of  nineteen  millions  of  free  people  bt 
the  comparatively  small  white  population  tk 
the  South.     On  the  other  hand,  there  h  z 
fanaticism  also  in  the  South.  There  is  pleEtr 
of  material  for  armies  in  the  "  mean  wnites" 
and  plenty  of  soldiership  as  well  as  states 
manship  m  the  slave-owning,  slaverj'-glun- 
fying  aristocracy.    Money  may  be  the  weak 
point  in  the  Southern  armor,  but  they  have 
even  got  money  for  present  needs.    The 
relative  power  of  the  two  sections  at  the  out- 
set would  be  unequal,  for  the   South  has 
larger  forces  at  its  immediate  disposal.    As 
the  Northern  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sum- 
ter has  roused  the  South,  so  we  believe  there 
are  two   acts  which  the    South  might  do 
which  would  rouse    Northern    fanaticism. 
One  is  to  close  the  Mississippi,  or  exercise 
sovereign  rights  thereon,  impeding  free  tran- 
sit ;  and  the  next  is  the  reported  scheme  of 
marching  on  Washington.  In  any  case  **  the 
Great  Republic  is  gone."    There  can  never 
more  be  one  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  chance  is  that  out  of  the  coming  strife 
several  Confederacies  will  arise.     The  ten- 
dency to  split  off  from  the  centre  has  gone 
on  without  cessation   since   Washington*! 
death ;  now,  one  whole  group  of  States  has 
broken  utterly  the  Federal  ties.  Wh^  should 
the  process  not  go  on  P 
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From  The  Spectator,  4  May. 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 
Wb  know  at  last  the  opinion  of  the  silent 
North,  and  with  the  knowledge,  the  linger- 
ing hope  of  averting  civil  war  has  suddenly 
disappeared.     The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
released  the  lawyer-like  though  firm  mind  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  from  its  con- 
stitutional qualms.  That  attack,  at  all  events, 
vras  overt  rebellion,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  set 
himself,  with  the  steady  calmness  he  has 
throughout  displayed,  to  bring  the  question 
to  the  issue  of  the  sword.    In  a  proclama- 
tion, which  as  a  summons  to  civil  war  reads 
strangely  formal,  he  called  upon  the  States 
for  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  reticent  hesitation 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  North  had 
disappeared.    The  Free  States  unanimously 
resolved  to  support  the  honor  of  their  flag. 
Pennsylvania  voted  $3,000,000  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  rich  individuals  offered 
$50,000  apiece,  in  anticipation  of  the  loan. 
In  New  Vork,  the  only  great  State  in  which 
Southern  interests  are  strong,  the  merchants 
resolved  unanimously  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  Legislature  voted  three 
millions  for  war  purposes,  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient-   No  vote  of  men  is  recorded,  but 
the  troops  ready  for  immediate  action  in  the 
tiity  alone  are  estimated  at  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men.    In  both  States,  moreover,  the 
mob,  always  suspected  of  Southern  sympa- 
thies, has  shown  itself  hostile  to  the  slave- 
holders, and  compelled  all  doubtful  newspa- 
pers to  hang  out  the  Union  flag.    The  rush 
of  volunteers  in  the  city  itself  was  so  im- 
mense, that  the  police  were  called  out  to 
maintain  ordeii    In  Khode  Island,  always 
an  independent  little  State,  so  eccentric  that 
th6  South  relied  on  its  su])port,  the  governor 
offered  a  thousand  men,  with  himself  in  com- 
mand, for  instant   action.     Massachusetts 
voted  a  regiment,  which  has  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington.   The  West  may  be  relied  on  to  a 
man,  Ohio  instantly  raising  twenty  thousand 
men,  Illinois  offering  thirty  thousand,  and 
Indiana  double  her  contingent.    The  feeling 
in  the  country  districts  especially  is  most 
earnest,  the  quiet,  ha  If- Puritan  freeholders 
looking  evidently  to  issues  even  wider  than 
the  mere  safety  of  the  Union.    The  spirit  of 
the  people  reacted  upon  the  administration. 
The  President  has  still  the  disposal  of  a  na- 
val force,    though   composed   of  somewhat 
heterogeneous  elements.    He  has  thirteen 
steamers,  all   above  fifteen  hundred  tons, 
though    not,  we  imagine,   all    completely 
equipped,  ofi'  Charleston,  and  fourteen  more 
vessels  are  ready  for  despatch  in  the  navy- 
yard  of  New   York.     The  Mediterranean 
squadron  also  will  soon  be  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  sailors  of  the  Union  are  Northern 
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men.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  accordingly  proclaimed 
all  the  ports  of  the  South  blockaded,  and  de- 
clared tnat  all  Southern  privateers  captured 
while  assailing  Northern  vessels  shall  be 
condemned  as  pirates.  If  that  threat  be 
earnest,  and  not  the  mere  expression  of 
a  legal  fact,  the  Federal  Government  has 
thrown  over  the  dream  of  a  purelv  defensive 
policy,  and  is  resolved  not  simply  to  resist, 
but  to  subdue,  the  South. 

The  Southern  Confederacy  is  not  behind 
its  rival  either  in  energy  or  speed.  It  has  se- 
cured, at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  an  ad- 
vantage which  may  prove  incalculable.  The 
Border  States,  so  long  hesitating,  have  de- 
cided at  last.  On  the  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's summons,  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
blankly  refused  obedience,  and  announced 
their  determination  to  aid  the  South.  North 
Carolina  seized  the  Federal  forts.  Virginia, 
whose  territory  almost  surrounds  Columbia, 
seceded,  and  menaced  the  navy-yard  in  Nor- 
folk Harbor,  a  position  which  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Chesapeake.  The  State 
troops  attacked  the  great  arsenal  at  Har- 
per's Ferrj',  which  was  saved  only  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Federal  guard,  who  burnt 
the  buildings,  destroyed  the  stores  and  arms, 
and  retreated  on  Pennsylvania.  Arkansas 
is  admitted  by  the  Northern  press  to  be  al- 
ready gone,  and  though  Maryland  is  doubt- 
ful, the  action  of  the  secret  societies  is  en- 
ergetically for  the  South.  They  have  already 
prohibited  the  march  of  Pennsylvania  troops, 
and  enforced  their  prohibition  by  breaking 
down  the  bridges.  The  whole  of  the  Slave 
States,  Delaware  excepted,  may  therefore  be 
held  to  have  joined  the  Soutn,  which  thus 
commands  a  population  of  eight  millions  of 
whites.  The  Southern  President  has  sum- 
moned an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  * 
thousand  men,  his  loan  of  £3,500,000  has 
all  been  taken  up,  and  he  has  issued  letters 
of  marque  for  all  Southern  privateers.  The 
North  and  the  South  are  frankly  ranged  in 
open  hostility,  on  an  issue  adequate  to  the 
frightful  calamities  to  be  risked,  and  with 
means  we  fear  too  equal  for  a  hope  to  be  en- 
tertained of  a  rapid  or  decisive  termination. 

It  is  in  vain  to  predict  the  issue,  but  there 
are  some  considerations  which  may  enable 
us  to  form  an  opinion  more  or  less  defined. 
The  South  has  as  yet  the  advantage  in 
means,  leaders,  and  position.  With  the 
help  of  the  Border  States  Mr.  Davis  com- 
mands at  least  two  millions  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  all  thoroughly  acclimatized, 
all  accustomed  to  the  rifle,  and  most  of  them 
inured  to  civil  conflict  on  a  smaller  scale. 
He  has  obviously  arms  and  ammunition  in 
plenty,  money  enough  for  immediate  needsi 
and  the  immense  advantage  derived  from 
repudiating  the  pecuniary  claims   of  the 
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Nortb«  His  forces,  moreover,  are  united  hy 
impulses  which  of  themselves  ensure  disci- 
pline and  obedience.  Placed  between  the 
North  and  the  slaves,  accustomed  to  obey 
an  hereditary  aristocracy,  without  education, 
and  almost  without  food,  the  mean  whites 
range  readily  under  discipline  as  stern  as 
that  of  regular  armies.  Their  leaders,  more- 
over, are  men  accustomed  to  command,  bet- 
ter educated  than  their  rivals,  and  willing 
to  acknowledge  all  ability  at  hand  without 
regard  to  nationalitv.  They  must  have  from 
ten  to  twenty  teachers,  available  men  who 
have  commanded,  or  at  least  fought,  in  Eu- 
ropean armies,  some  of  them — such  as  Hen- 
ningsen — of  unquestionable  ability.  Their 
leader,  Mr.  Davis,  himself  commanded  the 
volunteers  in  the  Mexican  campaign,  while 
his  personal  energy  extorts  the  admiration 
of  tnose  who  detest  his  principles  and  his 
cause.  He  has,  too,  an  incalculable  superi- 
ority of  position.  His  base  of  operations  is 
beyond  invasion.  The  Cotton  States  are,  in 
fact,  though  not  in  geography,  tropical  del- 
tas, provinces  full  of  swamp,  ravine,  and 
forest,  in  which  an  invading  army  could  not 
advance  a  mile  a  day.  It  might  as  well  try 
to  cross  Bengal  in  presence  of  the  British. 
While  his  base  is  thus  secure,  the  actual 
contest  will  be  carried  on  on  friendly  soil. 
The  Border  States,  and  more  particularly 
Virginia,  must  be  the  ultimate  if  not  the 
immediate  battle-field.  The  first  struggle, 
it  is  evident,  will  be  for  Washington.  The 
North  cannot  surrender  the  historic  capital, 
bad  as  its  military  position  may  be,  without 
at  the  same  time  surrendering  their  claim 
to  be  a  nation.  Nor,  however  expedient 
the  step,  would  Northern  feeling  tolerate  a 
measure  which  deprived  the  people  of  their 
great  link  with  the  past,  of  the  only  historic 
spots  belonging  to  tne  Republic,  and  of  the 
centre  to  which  all  eyes  habitually  turn. 
Yet  Washington  is  for  the  moment  undoubt- 
edly in  serious  danger.  The  secession  of 
Virginia  and  the  partial  insurrection  in 
Mar)'land  cuts  the  capital  off  from  its  North- 
ern supports,  while  it  is  exposed  by  the  loss 
of  the  Border  States  to  tne  full  weight  of 
Southern  attack.  The  troops  of  the  Con- 
federacy may  surround  Washington  without 
ever  quitting  a  friendly  soil,  wbue  the  North 
must  either  cut  a  way  through  Maryland 
defended  by  a  Southern  army,  or  confine 
their  efforts  to  reinforcements  by  sea.  The 
latter,  an  indifferent  expedient  at  best,  is 
rendered  none  the  more  easy  by  the  loss  of 
Norfolk,  which  commands  the  Chesapeake, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  Virginians  can  ef- 
fectually close  the  Potomac.  The  only  re- 
source of  the  North  will  be  to  hold  open  a 
route  through  Mar}'land,  as  through  any 
other  enemy  s  country,  and  it  is  this  effort 
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which  will  throw  the  brunt  of  the  war  npon 
the  territory  round  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  North,  though  less 
happily  placed  for  the  immediate  struggle^ 
exceecis  its  rival  in  all  the  sources  of  per- 
manent military  strength.  Its  population  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  unmenaced  by  the  existence  of  a 
servile  caste.  This  population  bear  to-day 
the  relation  to  the  Southerners  which  their 
Puritan  forefathers  bore  to  the  Cavaliers 
who  planted  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Slower, 
and  perhaps  less  chivalrous,  the  spirit  of 
the  Puritan  is  the  more  earnest  and  persist- 
ent, and  once  aroused,  rises  to  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  which  renders  victory  or  destruc- 
tion the  only  possible  alternatives.  The 
Puritan  has  always  been  victor  in  the  end, 
from  Marston  Moor  to  the  last  struggle  in 
Kansas,  and  his  feeling  seems  now  thor- 
oughly aroused.  The  North  possesses  also 
ten  times  the  wealth  of  the  South,  an  inex- 
haustible commissariat,  the  command  of  the 
sea,  and  the  sympathy  of  all  European  na- 
tions. She  still  lacks  leaders,  the  trading 
politicians  being  wholly  unequal  to  a  great 
emergency,  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  rising  only 
to  the  rank  of  honest  respectabilities,  and 
the  most  prominent  of  Northern  partisans, 
Colonel  Fremont,  being  still  absent  in  Lon- 
don. Nineteen  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons, 
however,  engaged  in  a  death  struggle,  and 
without  formulas  to  restrain  ability,  must 
produce  a  great  man,  and  with  a  leader  their 
organization  will  be  complete.  Above  all, 
their  cause,  apart  from  political  issues,  is 
palpably  based  upon  the  right.  Politicians 
may  chatter  about  State  prerogatives  and 
the  declaration  of  independence,  protective 
tariffs  and  the  value  of  cotton,  but  the  cause 
of  the  war  is  slavery.  The  South  supports 
the  institution,  the  North  denounces  it,  and 
as  the  contest  widens  to  the  full  breadth 
of  that  g^eat  issue,  we  cannot  doubt  on 
which  side  victory  will  remain.  That  it 
will  so  widen  is  a  conclusion  to  which  pa- 
tient observers,  however  reluctant  to  admit 
an  opinion  so  terrible  in  its  immediate  ef- 
fects, will,  we  fear,  gradually  be  forced.  The 
imagination  is  baffled  in  the  effort  to  imag- 
ine terms  of  peace  not  involving  the  sub- 
mission of  the  South.  The  two  countries 
are  so  inextricably  linked  by  geographical 
position,  that  permanent  separation  seems 
all  but  impossible.  Half  the  rivers  which 
drain  the  West  debouch  at  points  in  South- 
ern possession.  The  frontiers  touch  each 
other  across  a  continent,  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles.  The  capital  of  the  Free 
States,  defended  by  Free  troops,  stands  upon 
Slave  soil.  The  South  is  dependent  on  the 
North  for  food,  the  North  on  the  South  for 
manufactures.    Tariffs  are  impossible  while 
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half  the  national  frontier  is  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  allies,  with  widely  different  intercBts, 
and  economic  faiths.  The  two  hodies  must 
be  allied  on  some  basis,  and  if  the  tendency 
of  the  world  be  towaids  freedom,  that  basis 
cannot  be  submission  to  the  slave  power. 

To  England  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
contest  can  only  be  disastrous.  The  war, 
while  it  disturbs  all  trade  with  the  North, 
interrupts  the  supply  of  our  one  essential 
staple.  Cotton,  it  is  true,  may  continue  to 
be  shipped,  but  a  blockade,  however  unreal, 
always  raises  prices,  and  it  is  not  only  cot- 
ton, but  cheap  cotton,  which  Lancashire  re- 
quires. So  long  as  the  slaves  are  uninter- 
ested, an  additional  supply  from  India,  and 
the  few  smaller  markets  may  keep  the  mills 
at  work ;  but  the  probability  of  disturbances 
in  the  interior  increases  with  the  protraction 
of  the  struggle.  The  mere  excitement  of 
the  contest  must  impede  cultivation,  and 
the  next  crop,  if  the  war  continues,  must 
be  unusually  short.  There  is  a  danger,  too, 
which  Americans  will  not  admit,  but  which 
is  nevertheless  not  beyond  the  range  of 
calculation.  Men's  ideas  grow  broader  with 
strife,  and  the  Northern  population  may  yet 
ask  themselves  why  they  snould  fight  for  a 
purely  political  issue — why  not  declare  war 
on  slavery  itself  ?  Most  Americans  at  pres- 
ent would  start  back  with  horror  from  a 
proposition  thoy  deem  equivalent  to  a  ser- 
vile war ;  but  vindictiveness  is  a  plant  of 
rapid  growth,  and  the  South,  which  has  al- 
ready summoned  the  Indians*  to  its  aid, 
may  teach  the  North  to  avail  themselves  of 
ret  more  terrible  allies.  The  first  stroke 
levelled  at  slavery  will  be  the  death-warrant 
of  American  cotton  cultivation. 


From  The  Economfst,  4  May. 
THE  EVIL  AND  THE  OOOD  IN  THE  AMER- 
ICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 
The  war  which  has  at  length  broken  out 
in  America,  in  spite  of  the  truly  legal  caution 
and  forbearance  of  the  President,  throngh 
the  presumptuous  aggression  of  the  seceders, 
will  no  doubt  be  fierce  and  bloody.  No  one 
can  think  of  it  without  dismay ;  no  one  can 
even  venture  to  predict  what  may  be  its  re- 
Milta  and  where  it  will  end.  The  Southern 
leaders  have  unauestionably  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  tnis  fatal  step.  The  blood 
which  has  at  length  begun  to  flow  must  be 
upon  them  and  on  their  children.  They 
ori^nated  the  quarrel  by  their  passionate 
desire  to  extend  the  shameful  institution  of 
which  they  are  so  proud.  At  every  fresh 
turn  of  the  dispute  they  have  been  the  ag- 
gressors.   They  not  only  declined  to  subnut 
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to  a  constitutional  defeat,  but  their  statesmen 
had  prepared  by  years  of  secret  treason  for 
the  rebellion  of  last  November.  When  they 
had  consummated  their  purpose,  and  found 
the  Northern  States  still  lone-suffering,  still 
reluctant  to  precipitate  the  unnallowed  strife, 
and  yet  intent  on  holding  their  ground  in 
the  rederal  property  still  remaining  to  them, 
— ^they  profited  by  the  delay  which  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Border  States  secured,  only  to 
mature  their  aggressive  measures,  and  then 
did  not  hesitate  to  break  the  truce  and 
plunge  the  country  into  civil  war.  Their 
plans  are  well  conceived  and  ably  executed. 
They  are  directed  by  a  man  of  prompter 
mind  and  more  vigorous  decision  than  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  and  for  a  time  they  willprob- ' 
ably  be  successful.  The  Border  States,  after 
causing  a  delay  long  enoueh  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  Mr.  Jefferson  JDavis,  are  now 
Roin^  off  with  rapid  explosions  to  the  enemy. 
Yirgmia  has  seceded,  and  on  the  attempt  of 
her  troops  to  seize  the  Federal  arsenal  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  it  was  blown  up  and  aban- 
doned by  the  officer  in  command.  North 
Carolina  has  again  seized  the  Federal  forts. 
Even  Maryland  is  fiercely  divided.  The  war 
feeling  is  strong  in  Tennessee.  Kentucky, 
alone,  appears  still  to  incline  to  the  Northern 
side.  A  march  on  Washington  was  appre- 
hended i  and  the  Northern  States,  at  length 
aroused  to  the  true  character  of  the  position, 
were  slowly  sending  in  their  succors  to  the 
President,  while  the  Southern  army  was  said 
to  be  completely  organized.  Blood  has  been 
already  shed  oy  the  secessionists  both  at 
Baltimore  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  every 
hope  of  compromise  was  at  an  end. 

Such  news  seems  pure  evil.  And  that  it 
is  the  herald  of  frightful  calamities,  no 
thoughtful  man  can  deny.  Still  it  is  not  in 
our  estimation  evil  quite  unmixed  and  un- 
fathomable. Black  as  the  storm  is,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  promise  of  light  through  it. 
Let  us  take  the  worst  feature  first ;  and  the 
worst  feature  about  the  war  undoubtedly  is 
that  the  eventual  victory  of  the  North  can 
scarcely  carry  with  it  eventual  success.  We 
speak  of  the  Northern  victory  as  ultimately 
certain,  because  a  wealthy  and  free  popula- 
tion of  twenty  millions  cannot  but  conquer 
in  the  long  run  in  a  contest  with  a  poor  free 
population  of  the  same  race,  numbering  at 
most  seven  millions  even  if  we  give  the 
South  the  whole  of  the  Border  States.  That 
the  North  may  be  beaten  at  first,  we  regard 
as  exceedingly  probable.  But  that  a  defeat 
will  only  animate  the  Northern  States  to 
greater  and  greater  exertion,  we  consider  ab- 
solutely certain.  And  in  the  long  run  no 
doubt  wealth  and  numbers  must  decide  this 
fatal  strife.    But  suppose  the  war  ended,  and 
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ended  by  the  defeat  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federation, will  victory  mean  success  P  We 
think  not.  It  may  bring  back  one  or  two 
doubtful  States  within  the  Union.  It  may 
restore  Western  Virginia,  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky, — possibly  even  North  Carolina  to 
the  United  States  ;  but  in  the  Gulf  States  at 
least  victory  would  be  conquest,  and  con- 
quest only.  No  one  doubts  that  in  these 
States  the  secessionist  party  has  always  had 
an  enormous  majority,  •  which  is  likely  to 
be  increased  by  civil  war  into  a  feeling  of 
ferocious  unanimity.  Those  States  may  be 
conquered,  may  be  held  in  military  posses- 
sion, but  they  can  scarcely  again  be  expected 
to  take  a  voluntary  part  in  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States.  Unless  the 
issue  of  civiK  war  were  a  slave  insurrection 
which  should  put  an  end  to  the  institution 
of  slavery  altogether  as  the  result  of  a  train 
of  events  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
measure  or  foreshadow, — ^the  Gulf  States 
can  never  again  be  reasonably  expected  to 
act  in  political  concert  with  the  North. 
Whatever  result,  therefore,  a  Northern  vic- 
tory might  have, — it  could  not  be  a  political 
recovery  of  the  Gulf  States.  It  seems  as  cer- 
tain as  any  human  event  can  be,  that  by  them 
at  least  the  step  taken  can  never  be  retraced. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  war,  bloody 
and  perhaps  long  as  it  may  be,  wiU  be  in 
this  respect  a  fniitless  war.  The  blood  of 
Americans  will  be  poured  out  by  Americans, 
without  any  hope  of  achieving  the  end  which 
is  apparently  the  only  legitimate  end  of  such 
a  war.  After  the  conflict  is  over,  the  rival 
parties  will  be  politically  just  where  they 
were  when  it  began, — except  that  mutual 
animosities  will  be  deeper,  both  parties  will 
be  poorer,  and  both  parties  more  vindictive 
than  at  the  outset.  The  North  w  ill  beat  the 
South  in  the  end,  but  when  it  has  done  so, 
we  do  not  see  what  the  Government  can  do, 
except  leave  the  South  to  follow  its  own  de- 
vices at  the  last  as  it  might  do  at  this  mo- 
ment. Surely,  nothing  can  well  be  blacker 
than  a  prospect  of  a  war  at  once  vindictive, 
bloody,  and  fruitless. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  prospect,  and 
a  very  dark  side  indeed  it  seems.  There  is, 
however,  not  a  little  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  And  the  main  consideration  appears 
to  us  to  be  that  the  war  will  draw  together 
the  Northern  States  as  they  have  never  been 
drawn  together  yet, — will  teach  them  the  all- 
important  character  of  the  slavery  issue, — 

^  Excuse  us,  good  Economist:  most  people  in 
the  loyal  States,  believe  the  majority  will  be  found 
to  be*  the  other  way.  Of  capitalists  (including 
slaveowners)  we  fully  believe  a  majority  in  every 
State  ( except,  perhaps,  South  Carolina)  to  b«  in 
favor  of  Union  and  peace. — lAving  Agt, 


will  sweep  the  political  horizon  of  those  petty 
political  controversies  which  have  long  frit- 
tered away  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  di- 
verted them  from  the  really  great  issues 
which  were  slowly  maturing  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  society — and  finally  will  impress  them 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  closer  union, 
a  stronger  central  power,  a  suppression  of 
those  repulsive  forces  which  keep  State  and 
State  jealous  and  apart, — ^in  one  word,  with 
the  duty  of  turning  the  Federal  Government 
into  a  really  supreme  power.  •  Such,  we 
think,  may,  and  most  probably  will  be,  one 
result  of  the  disastrous  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  are  now  engaged. 

As  a  secondary  and  casual  advantage,  the 
struggle  will  liberate  from  the  authority  of 
the  border  States  all  those  sections  which 
are  already  prepared  and  anxious  to  extin- 
guish slavery.  This  would  be  difficult  to  ef- 
fect without  war.  While  the  State  otgan- 
ization  is  still  perfect,  the  stronger  party 
will  carry  the  State.  For  example,  in  Vir- 
ginia the  State  has  declared  for  the  South, 
but  Western  Virginia  is  almost  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  North.  Again,  in  Ken- 
tucky there  seems  to  be  a  very  lar^e  North- 
ern party,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Tennes- 
see. Nothing  but  war  probably  could 
dissolve  those  State-chains  which  bind  the 
reluctant  freeman  to  the  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting domestic  institution  in  such  cases 
as  these.  But  war  will  enable  these  frag- 
mentary States,  chafing  under  their  hateml 
connection  with  districts  of  quite  diflerent 
political  tendencies,  to  achieve  their  liberty 
and  seek  protection  of  the  Union.  This 
would  be  in  itself  no  small  gain.  But  the 
one  cain  which  alone  can  compensate  the 
North  for  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  is  the 
growth  of  genuine  Kepublican  conviction  to 
which  it  wul  probably  give  rise; — ^the  learn- 
ing of  the  great  lesson  that  there  can  be  no 
hearty  political  alliance  between  freedom 
and  slavery,  and  no  genuine  freedom  vrith- 
out  a  strong  central  government  and  the  sur- 
render of  those  atomic  political  privileges 
which  minister  to  local  jealousies  and  genei- 
eral  anarchy. 

For  the  South  we  see  no  possibility  ai  a 
good  issue  for  the  war  which  its  statesmen 
have  provoked  and  commenced.  The  greater 
their  temporary  success,  the  greater  must  be 
their  ultimate  humiliation.  Their  policy 
seems  to  us  able  and  masterly,  but  utterly 
short-sighted.  To  rouse  by  gratuitous  in- 
sult the  mettle  of  a  nation  tnree  times  as  nu* 
merous  and  far  more  than  three  times  as 

♦  **  Turning  it  into  a  really  supreme  power  "  ? 
It  has  always  been  so ;  and  the  nation  means  to 
show  this  to*  friends  as  weU  as  to  enemies. 
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powerf\il»  to  force  them  by  aggressive  steps 
uto  a  struggle  in  which  the  sympathy  of  ev- 
ery free  and  civilized  nation  will  be  with  the 
North,  seems  like  the  madness  of  men  whose 
eyes  are  blinded  and  hearts  hardened  by  the 
evil  cause  they  defend.  Had  they  been  wise, 
they  would  have  trusted  all  to  delay  and 


their  own  obstinate  purpose.  As  it  is,  they 
rush  on  a  war  which,  whether  it  end  in  their 
mere  exhaustion  or  in  the  horrors  of  a  ser- 
vile insurrection,  cannot  but  end  in  humili- 
ating disasters,  which  will  excite  no  pity,  be- 
cause they  have  been  positively  courted  by 
the  Southern  leaders. 


MiLTOx :  Was  he  an  Anolo- Saxon 
Scholar  ? — Tho  similarity  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  of  Cedroon,  paraphrased  from 
Genesis,  and  some  parts  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lostf  is  so  striking  as  to  have  led  many  distin- 
Buishcd  scholars  to  believe  that  Milton  must 
nave  peruscii  Ciednion  in  the  orie;inal,  and  have 
borrowed  bis  plot  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet. 
This  appears  extremely  probable,  and  is  so  well 
stated  by  Mr.  Wcstwood  in  his  beautiful  and 
moat  instrnctivo  work,  Palcaographia  iSacra  Pic- 
toria  (Lend.  1844),  that  I  hope  a  corner  may  be 
found  in  "  N.  &  Q."  for  Mr.  Westwood's  note. 

"  The  plot  of  this  paraphrastic  history  in  fact 
bO  much  resembles  dmtof  the  Paradise  /jott, 
that  it  *  ban  obtained  for  its  author  the  name  of 
the  Saxon  Milton.'  (Wright,  Biofjr.  Brit.  Litei . 
p.  198.)  When,  however,  the  following  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  consideration,  I  think  we 
are,  on  the  other  band,  fully  warranted  in  sup- 
posing that  this  striking  resemblance  was  not 
altogether  accidental,  but  resulted  from  Milton 
having  borrowed  his  plot  from  the  An^lo-Saxon 
%  poet.  Tho  MS.  of  Junius  was  published  in 
1655.  *  About  this  period  Milton  was  engaged 
upon  his  History  ofLngland  previous  to  tho  Nor- 
man Conquest,  such  a  publication  would  there- 
fore find  its  way  to  him.  Paradise  Lost  was 
published  in  1667,  but  its  composition  occupied 
a  nunilicr  of  vcara.  (See  tlio  iLife  of  Milton  by 
his  ne])he\v  Ldward  Pliilips,  Pickering's  edit,  of 
Milton's  Poet.  [Vorh,  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixii.)  And 
we  learn  from  Philips  that  it  was  at  first  intended 
lor  a  tragedy  ;  'and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
poem  there  are  six  verses,  whicli,  several  years 
Dcforo  tho  poem  was  bcj^un,  were  shown  to  mo 
and  some  others  as  designed  for  tho  very  begin- 
ning of  tho  said  tragedy.'  These  verses  commence 
with  what  stands  as  the'32nd  line  of  the  4th  Book. 
Now  it  will  bo  at  once  rememl)cred  that  tho  first 
iJirco  books  are  occupied  with  the  history  of  the 
cxpuinion  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels  from 
heaven,  their  discussions,  etc.,  and  it  is  precisely 
this  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Paraphrase 
wliicb  is  bo  strikingly  similar  to  the  Paradise 
Lost.    Can  it  be  supposed  that  Milton  was  ig- 

*  "Coedmonis  Monacbi  Paraph.  Poet.  Genesois, 
etc.  Angio-Suxoiiice  coD«cripta  et  nunc  primum 
edita  a  Francisco  Junto  F.  F.  Amst  1666.*' 


norant  of  the  publication  of  Junius  ?  And  is  it 
not  evident  that  the  first  three  books  of  the  Para- 
dise  Lost  were  an  af^er-thooght,  entirely  induced 
by  the  plot  of  the  Paraphrase  ?  "  Vide  PaUuh 
graphia  Sacra  Pictoria  :  or  Select  Illustrations  of 
Ancient  Illuminated  BibliccU  and  Theological  Man- 
uscripts.    By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  etc. 

Professor  Andras,  in  bis  Disquisitio  de  Car- 
minibus  Anglo-Saxonicis  Cadmoui  Adjudicatis 
(Parisiis,  1859),  points  out  by  numerous  quota- 
tions the  passages  in  which  Milton  may  have 
been  indebted  to  C»dmon  for  his  imagery  and 
language. — Notes  and  Queries. 


Satirical  Allusion  to  JonNSON. — The 
date  of  tho  satire  is  1772,  in  which  year  Nu- 
gent's  translation  of  Fray  Gcrundio  was  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  Barctti.  Pm- 
dentin,  after  pointing  out  faults  in  Gerund's 
much-applauded  sermon,  says  : — 

"  Instead  of  the  acclamations  which  these  sim- 
pletons gave  thee  upon  finishing  thy  exhorta- 
tion, thou  shouldst  Lave  had  that  which  was 
given  to  Father  Friar  Crispin,  suiting  thee  as 
well  as  it  did  him,  who  without  doubt  must  have 
been  the  Friar  Gleruod  of  his  time  : — 

"All  pretenders  to  style  before  Crispin  mast 
vanish. 
Who  speaks  Spanish  in  Latin  and  Latin  in 
Spanish," 

"Huzsa!"*— Vol.  i.  p.  553. 
^tstory^/HarGeruiu/,  London,  177S. 
-^Notes  and  Querie$. 

*  The  passage  is  badly  translated.  The  orig- 
inal is, — 

"  No  merecias,  que  al  acabar  la  Platica^  en  Ingar 
de  los  vitores  con  que  te  aclaniaron  los  simples,  te 
hubiesen  aplicado  este  otro  vitor,  (|ue  te  venia  tan 
de  moldecomoal  Padre  Kmy  Cri.spni^  que  sinduda 
debi6  de  ser  el  Kray  Gerundio  de  su  tiempo : — 

"  Vitor  el  Padre  Crispin. 

Do  los  cultos  culto  Sol 
Que  habl<S  Espanol  en  Latin 

Y  Latin  en  Kspauol.^'— Tom.  iiL  p.  189. 
Ilistoria  de  Pray  UtrundiOf  UaUrid,  1822. 

I  presume  that  *'  Huzza  ^*  is  put  after  the  couplet 
in  Loglisb,  as  the  equivalent  or  Vitor. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE   TURKISH  BATH.  * 

If  there  be  any  one  human  contrivance  of 
which  it  can  with  truth  be  said  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely perfect,  that  one  is  the  bath  of  all 
baths,  the  Turkish,  **  the  bath  " — we  quote 
Mr.  WHson — "  that  cleanses  the  inward  as 
well  as  the  outward  man,  that  is  applicable 
to  every  age,  that  is  adapted  to  make  health 
healthier,  and  alleviate  disease  whatever  its 
stage  or  severity.'*  It  combines  the  various 
good  qualities  of  all  other  kinds  of  bath, 
with  none  of  their  defects  and  inconven- 
iences ;  whatever  good  is  done  partially  and 
uncertainly  by  any  one  of  them,  that  the 
same  Turkish  bath  does  thoroughly  and 
without  fail ;  and  in  the  sense  of  enjoyment 
and  exalted  vigor  of  mind  and  body  which  it 
always  imparts,  it  fairly  beats  them  all  put  to- 
gether. "  None  but  a  Frank,"  exclaims  Mr. 
Urquhart,  **  would  call  a  miserable  trough 
of  water  a  bath."  The  boxed- up  vapor  bath 
is  just  a  degree  better,  and  no  more ;  and  all 
the  tedious  and  irksome  processes  of  the 
water-cure  establishments,  ingenious  as  many 
of  them  are,  and  useful  as  they  have  been 
in  their  time,  may  now  be  classed  with  the 
efforts  of  a  barbarous  age  to  provide  for 
urgent  wants  by  means  of  rough-and-ready 
substitutes  for  arts  not  yet  developed.  A 
man  may  be  content  to  appease  his  hunger 
in  the  Australian  bush  with  damper  and 
half-charred  mutton,  but  he  would  not  pre- 
fer them  to  such  a  dinner  as  he  could  have 
in  a  London  club ;  and  it  is  only  under  stress 
of  circumstances  that  any  one,  who  knows 
the  transcendent  merits  of  the  Turkish  bath, 
will  ever  condescend  to  return  to  the  meaner 
expedients  that  satisfied  him  in  his  days  of 
comparative  ignorance. 

It  may  serve  as  physic  to  our  pride  of 
progress  to  remember  how  long  we  have 
wilfully  deprived  ourselves  of  this  inestima- 
ble invention,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
perfected  by  man.  It  was  in  use  among  the 
Phoenicians,  from  whom,  probably,  it  was 
borrowed  by  the  Greeks,  along  with  the  let- 
ters which  Cadmus  gave  them.  From  the 
Greeks  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  prop- 
agated it  in  Britain ;  but  it  became  extinct 
there  after  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  the  same 
fate  befell  it  in  every  other  part  of  the  Bo- 

»  The  Eattern  or  Turhith  Bath :  Its  History,  Re- 
vival in  Britain,  nnd  Application  to  the  Purposes  of 
Health.    By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.K.S.    ChurohiU. 


man  world  except  the  Byzantine  empire, 
where  it  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  Turkisii 
conquerors.  "  A  people,"  says  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart, **  who  knew  neither  Latin  nor  Greek 
have  preserved  this  gre*at  monument  of  an- 
tiquity on  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  present  to 
us,  who  teach  our  children  only  Latin  and 
Greek,  this  institution  in  all  its  Boman 
grandeur  and  its  Grecian  taste.  The  bath, 
when  first  seen  by  the  Turks,  was  a  practice 
of  their  enemies,  religious  and  political ;  they 
were  themselves  the  filthiest  of  mortals ;  yet, 
no  sooner  did  they  see  the  bath  than  they 
adopted  it,  made  it  a  rule  of  their  society,  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  every  settlement,  and 
princes  and  sultans  endowed  such  institu- 
tions for  the  honor  of  their  name."  Perhaps 
we  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  when 
the  Turks  first  set  foot  in  Europe  they  were 
not  well  supplied  with  soap,  for  had  they 
been  so,  they  might  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error  as  ourselves,  exaggerating  the 
cleansing  effects  of  simple  ablutions  with 
soap  and  water,  and  disregarding  the  in- 
comparably more  efficient  means  of  purifica- 
tion afforded  by  the  processes  which  the 
Greeks  employed.  Hear  Miss  Nightingale : 
*'By  simply  washing  or  sponging  with  water 
you  do  not  really  clean  your  skin.  Take  a 
rough  towel,  dip  one  corner  in  •very  hot 
water — ^if  a  little  spirit  be  added  to  it,  it  will 
be  more  effectual — and  then  rub  as  if  you 
were  rubbing  the  towel  into  your  skin  with 
your  finger.  The  black  flakes  which  will 
come  off  will  convince  you  that  you  were  not 
clean  before,  however  much  soap  and  water 
you  have  used.  These  flakes  are  what  re> 
quire  removing.  And  you  can  really  keep 
yourself  cleaner  with  a  tumbler  of  hot  water 
and  a  rough  towel,  and  rubbing,  than  yrith 
a  whole  apparatus  of  bath,  and  soap,  and 
sponge,  without  rubbing."  Perfect  cleans- 
ing of  the  skin  is  not  the  only  thing  accom- 
plished in  the  Turkish  bath ;  quite  other  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  the  various  applications 
of  hot  and  cold  air  and  water ;  but  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  skin  is  thorough.  All  the  super- 
fluous thickness  of  the  cuticle  is  converted 
into  pulp,  and  is  rubbed  off  in  rolls  that 
"  fall  right  and  left  as  if  spilt  from  a  dish 
of  macaroni."  The  quantity  of  this  dead 
matter  which  will  accumulate  in  a  week,  ob- 
structing the  seven  million  pores  of  the  skin, 
— ^Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  has  counted  them,— • 
depressing  its  vascular  and  nervous  energy, 
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and  impairing  its  elastic  tone,  forms,  when 
dry,  a  ball  of  the  size  of  the  fist.  When  it 
is  all  rubbed  and  washed  away,  the  bather  | 
laid  on  the  couch  of  repose  in  the  Mgida- 
riam,  and  the  cooling  completed,  then,  says 
Mr.  Urquhart,  ''the  body  has  come  forth 
chining  like  alabaster,  fragrant  as  the  cistus, 
aleek  as  satin,  and  soft  as  velvet.  The  touch 
of  the  ekin  is  electric." 

The  Turkish  bath  is  much  less  complex  in 
plan  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
differs  from  the  latter  especially,  and  very 
advantageously,  as  Mr.  Wilson  thinks,  in 
the  much  more  moderate  temperatures  em- 
ployed in  it.  Its  essential  apartments  are 
three,  a  large  airy  hall,  a  middle  chamber, 
and  an  inner  chamber.  The  hall  serves 
both  as  a  vestiarium,  or  dressing-room,  and 
a  frigidarium,  or  cooling-room ;  the  middle 
chamber  is  the  tepidarium,  or  warm  room,  in 
which  the  bather  courts  a  natural  and  gentle 
fioiw  of  perspiration,  and  prepares  himself  to 
encounter  the  hi^er  temperature  of  the  inner 
chamber,  which  corresponds  to  the  calida- 
rium  or  sudatorium  of  the  Romans.  Both 
these  chambers  are  heated  by  furnaces  be- 
neath the  floor,  and  the  air  in  them  may  be 
either  dry  or  mixed  with  watery  vapor,  as  it 
always  is  in  the  baths  of  Constantinople, 
where  its  presence  implies  a  low  tempera- 
ture, because  watery  vapor  is  scalding  at 
120  degs.,  though  it  is  possible  to  remain 
for  a  short  time  without  injury  in  dry  air  at 
double  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
After  a  visit  to  the  first  Turkish  bath  erected 
in  London,  a  private  one,  a  gentleman  wrote 
to  an  incredulous  friend  as  follows :  *'  I  have 
been  at  Mr.  Witt's  bath ;  all  that  he  told 
was  true.  I  cooked  a  mutton  chop  on  my 
knee,  and  in  eating  it  afterwards  the  only 
inconvenience  that  I  experienced  was  in  the 
matter  of  the  bread ;  it  became  toast  before 
I  could  get  it  to  my  mouth."  So  curiously 
different  is  the  action  of  heat  on  living  and 
dead  organic  matter  j  and  this  is  not  a  new 
fact  revealed  by  the  bath.  Many  years  ago 
**  Sir  Charles  Blagden  remained  for  ten  min- 
utes in  a  room  heated  to  260  degs.;  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey's  oven  in  which  his  moulds 
were  dried,  and  which  was  constantly  en- 
tered by  the  men,  was  heated  to  350  degs. ; 
the  ovens  in  the  slate-enameiling  works  of 
Mr.  Magnus  of  Pimlico,  alio  habttoally  en- 
tered by  the  workmen,  have  a  temperalure 
of360degt.;  and  the  oven  in  which  Ghabeitv 
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the  so-called  fire-king,  exhibited  in  London 
some  years  back,  was  heated  to  400  and  500 
degs."  The  Roman  baths  in  republican 
times  were  moderately  heated,  but  Seneca 
complains  that  in  his  day  the  heat  was  <'  like 
that  of  a  furnace,  proper  only  for  the  punish- 
ment of  slaves  convicted  of  the  highest  mis- 
demeanors. We  now  seem,"  he  says,  "  to 
make  no  distinction  between  being  warm 
and  burning."  In  some  of  the  baths  erected 
in  England,  the  part  of  the  calidarium  im- 
mediately over  the  furnace,  where  the  heat 
is  greatest,  is  surrounded  with  curtains  form- 
ing an  enclosed  chamber,  which  corresponds 
to  the  laconicum  of  the  ancient  therms.  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  has  sat  for  at  least  ten  min- 
utes in  the  laconicum  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  bath 
at  Riverside,  and  felt  not  the  slightest  in- 
convenience, though  the  temperature  was 
240  degs.,  that  is  to  say  28  degs.  above  the 
boiling-point  of  water ;  but  he  deprecates 
the  indiscriminate  practice  of  such  experi- 
ments. High  temperature  may  be  proper 
as  curative  means  in  special  cases,  but  they 
should  only  be  administered  under  medical 
guidance.  These  exceptional  cases  apart, 
'*  the  purpose  of  the  bath  is  to  warm,  to  re- 
lax, to  induce  ti  ffentle,  continuous,  and  prO' 
longed  perspiration.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
gentle  temperature  will  effect  this  object 
more  thoroughly  and  completely  than  a  burn- 
ing, parching  temperature  of  150  degs.  and 
upwards.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  dry  up  the 
tissues,  to  rob  the  blood  of  its  diluent  fluid, 
but  to  soften  the  callous  scarf-skin  that  it 
may  be  peeled  off,  and  to  take  away  the  ex- 
cess of  fluids  pervading  the  economy,  and 
with  this  excess  any  irritant  and  morbid  mat- 
tera  which  they  may  hold  in  solution." 
Hence  the  best  temperature,  in  Mr.  Wilson'e 
opinion,  is  one  that  ranges  in  medium  limits, 
between  120  degs.  and  140  degs.  In  the 
Turkish  bath,  as  it  at  present  exists  in  the 
East,  inconvenience  resulting  from  its  tem- 
perature is  scarcely  possible,  '*  whereas  in 
the  high  temperature  at  present  in  use  in 
London,  170  degs.  and  180  degs.  of  dry  air, 
disagreeable  and  even  dangerous  symptoms 
are  extremely  common." 

The  first  indication  of  mischief,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  an  increased  rapidity 
of  the  heart's  pulsations,  generally  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling  approaching  to  £unt- 
ness.  These  symptoms  sometimes  occur  to 
the  beginner  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  even- 
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when  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  and  are  a 
sign  to  him  that  he  should  instantly  step  out 
of  the  calidorium  into  the  tepidorium,  if 
there  be  one,  or  otherwise  into  the  frigida- 
rium.  "  The  uneasy  fueling  soon  passes 
away,  and  then  he  should  rcfturn  to  the  cali- 
darium.  He  may  do  this  as  often  as  he 
likeS)  and  with  the  most  perfect  safety ;  and 
with  this  hint  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he 
suffer  any  inconvenience  whatever."  Another 
caution  which  the  neophyte  should  observe 
is  to  put  on  his  clothing  slowly  and  com- 
posedly when  the  bath  is  ended,  and  to  avoid 
hasty  movements,  in  which  lies  the  only  pos- 
sible danger  of  catching  cold  after  a  well- 
conducted  bath.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
cold  while  perspiring  freely  in  the  calida- 
xium ;  it  is  equally  impossible  whilst  the 
pores  remain  firmly  closed  after  the  cooling 
has  been  duly  effected ;  the  only  danger  lies 
in  the  unseasonable  renewal  of  the  persjHra- 
tion.  It  is  to  prevent  this  that  when  a  Rus- 
sian has  heated  himself  in  a  vapoif  bath  he 
immediately  plunges  into  snow,  and  that  the 
last  operation  in  the  English  calidarium  is  to 
douse  the  bather  with  cold  water,  an  act 
which  is  inexpressibly  grateful  to  the  sen- 
sations, and  in  which  there  is  hot  the  shadow 
of  danger.  You  may  take  a  cold  with  you 
into  the  calidarium,  but  it  will  be  your  own 
fkult  if  you  do  not  leave  it  behind  you  there 
wlien  you  come  out ;  and  your  liability  to  a 
fresh  attack  will  be  diminished  by  every  sub- 
sequent visit,  for  the  bath  will  render  you  al- 
most casehardened  against  the  influence  of 
cold.  A  Mend  of  Mr.  Wilson,  regular  in 
his  habits,  active  and  moderate  in  his  diet, 
but  so  encumbered  with  fat  that  he  could  not 
walk  the  length  of  a  street  without  panting, 
has  become  a  new  man  under  the  regular 
use  of  the  bath.  <'  He  looks  fresh  and  well, 
and  more  shapely ;  he  knows  no  &tigue  in 
walking ;  during  the  late  severe  winter  he 
has  required  no  great-coat ;  in  the  midst  of 
the  bitterest  frost  he  walked  to  the  Serpen- 
tine in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  his  coat  upon 
his  arm,  and  his  clothing  is  now  his  only  in- 
cumbrance." A  fine  athletic  child  of  five 
years  old,  brought  up  in  Mr.  Urquhart's 
both,  and  who  has  never  worn  other  clothes 
thaaa'  lo6se  linen  garment,  was  met  one 
wintry  day,  when  ^e  snow  was  on  the 
ground)  walking  in  the  garden,  perfectly 
naked.  "Do you  feel  oddP''  he  wasasked. 
•"'Oi^dl'  said  the  boy,  touching  his 


doubtfully  with  his  finger,  '  yes,  I  think  I  do 
.  feel  cold.'  That  is,  he  felt  cold  to  his  out- 
ward touch,  but  not  to  his  inward  sensations, 
and  it  required  that  he  should  pass  his  finger' 
over  the  surface  of  his  body,  as  he  would 
have  done  over  a  marble  statue,  to  be  sure* 
not  that  he  was  cold,  for  that  he  was  not, 
but  to  be  convinced  that  his  surface  felt 
cold." 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Cuba  wear 
pocket-handkerchiefs  in  full  dress,  but  it  is 
only  for  show ;  our  northern  use  of  such  ar- 
ticles is  to  them  unknown,  for  their  benefi- 
cent climate  exempts  them  from  that  ignoble 
necessity.  The  Greeks  and  Bomans  enjoyed 
the  same  happy  immunity.  The  handker- 
chief which  they  used  occasionally,  but  not 
habitually,  was  a  sudariumf  a  cloth  for  wiping 
away  perspiration,  and  not  needed  for  other 
purposes.  Now  it  was  certainly  not  the 
climate  of  Rome  or  of  Athens  that  preserved 
their  inhabitants  from  catarrhs  and  the  ma- 
didi  infcmltianaai  ;  it  was  the  bath ;  and  why 
may  we  not  hope  that  the  bath  will  do  as 
much  for  us  P 

Race-horses,  prize-fighters,  prize-rowers, 
and  others,  undergo  an  arduous  course  of 
training  that  they  may  be  brought  into  the 
highest  state  of  physical  vigor,  by  the  re- 
moval of  all  effete  matter  from  their  bodies, 
and  the  deposit  of  new  and  sound  matter  in 
its  place.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  phys- 
ical improvement  is  effected  in  his  own  per- 
son by  the  frequenter  of  the  Turkish  bath, 
without  effort  and  without  exhaustion.  The 
Romans  kept  their  armies  in  health  and 
strength  by  means  of  the  bath ;  and  by  the 
same  means  we  English  may  indefinitely  in- 
crease our  individual  and  collective  capacity 
for  action.  "Let  us  suppose,"  says  Mr. 
Wilson,  "  thatwehave  the  power,  by  an  easy, 
pleasant  process,  of  extracting  the  old,  the 
bad,  the  useless,  even  the  decayed  and  dis- 
eased stuff,  from  the  blood  and  from  the  sys- 
tem by  means  of  the  bath ;  how  simple  the 
operation  by  which  we  could  give  back  in  its 
place  wholesome  and  nutritious  material. 
Where  would  be  atrophy  and  scrofula  if  wo 
had  this  power  P — and  this  power  is,  I  be* 
lieve,  fast  approaching,  fast  coming  withii^ 
our  readi,  by  means  of  the  Eastern  bath* 
We  squeeze  the  sponge  as  we  will ;  we  re- 
plenish it  as  we  will."    Further  on  he  adds : 

"*One  of  the  most  important  properties  of 
the  baUi  is  its  power  of  preseomng  that  bal- 
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ance  of  the  nutritiye  fbnctions  of  the  body 
which  in  its  essence  is  health ;  in  other 
words,  preserving  the  condition  of  the  body. 
The  healthy  condition  implies  an  exact  equi- 
poise of  the  fluids  and  the  solids,  of  the  mus- 
cular and  the  fatty  tissues,  of  the  waste  and 
the  supply.  This  state  of  the  body  is  nor- 
mally preserved  by  a  proportioned  amount 
of  air,  exercise  or  labor,  and  food ;  but  even 
the  air,  the  exercise,  the  labor,  and  the  food 
must  be  apportioned,  in  its  kind  and  in  its 
order,  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividual. Those  who  have  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  reflect  on  this  subject,  must  have  felt 
the  difficulties  which  surround  it,  and  have 
been  aware  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to 
say  what  may  be  faulty  in  our  mode  of  using 
these  necessaries  of  our  existence.  If  I  were 
asked  to  select  an  example,  as  a  standard  of 
the  just  equipoise  of  these  conditions,  I 
should  take  the  ploughman ;  intellect  at  the 
standard  of  day-to-day  existence,  moderate 
food,  vigorous  but  not  over-strained  labor, 
plenty  of  air,  and  plentiful  exposure.  But 
who  would  care  to  accept  existence  on  such 
terms  as  these?  Give  us  brain,  give  us 
mind,  however  ungovernable,  however  pre- 
ponderant its  overweight  to  the  physical 
powers,  however  destructive  to  the  powers 
of  the  body.    In  a  word,  we  select  a  morbid 
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condition :  our  meals,  our  air,  our  exercise, 
our  in-door  and  out-door  habits  are  all  un- 
sound ;  we  prefer  that  they  should  be  un- 
sound ;  the  necessities  of  our  life,  of  our  po- 
sition, require  that  they  should  be  unsound. 
How  grand,  therefore,  the  boon  that  will  cor- 
rect these  evils  without  the  necessity  for 
making  any  inconvenient  alteration  in  our 
habits! 

<'  That  Boox  is  the  Bath.  The  bath 
promotes  those  changes  in  the  blood  for 
which  fresh  air  is  otherwise  needful.  The 
bath  gives  us  appetite,  and  strengthens  di- 
gestion. The  bath  serves  us  in  lieu  of  ex- 
ercise. '  The  people  who  use  it,'  writes  Mr. 
Urquhart, '  do  not  require  exercise  for  health, 
and  can  pass  from  the  extreme  of  indolence 
to  that  of  toil.'  How  glorious  a  panacea  for 
those  home-loving  matrons  whom  no  induce- 
ment can  draw  forth  from  their  Lares  and 
Penates,  to  enjoy  a  daily  wholesome  exer- 
cise, and  who,  as  a  consequence,  become 
large,  and  full,  and  fat,  and  bilious,  and 
wheezy ;  and  who,  in  their  breach  of  Heaven's 
law,  lay  the  foundation  of  heart  disease.  *  A 
nation  without  the  bath  is  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  health  and  inoffensive  enjoy- 
ment within  man's  reach;  it  therefore  in- 
creases the  value  of  a  people  to  itself,  and 
its  power  as  a  nation  over  other  people.' " 


**  Whxrs  is  Shebbeare  Y    Oh,  let  not  fool  re- 
proach, 
Travelling  thither  in  a  city-coach 
The  pillory  daro  to  name ;  the  whole  intent 
Of  that  parnde  was  fame,  not  punishment, 
And  that  old,  staunch  Whig,  Beardmore, 

standing  hy, 
Can,  in  full  court,  give  that  report  the  lie." 
Churchill,  The  Author,  1,  301. 

Shebbeare  was  sentenced  to  stand  one  hour 
in  the  pillorv  at  Charing  Cross.  Beardmore, 
then  onder-sheriflT  took  him  there  in  one  of  the 
city  coaches,  and  allowed  him  to  stand  on  "  the 
w(K)d/'  his  head  and  hands  not  being  pat 
through,  with  a  servant  in  liveir  holding  an  um- 
brella over  him.  At  the  end  or  the  hour  Beard- 
more took  him  back.  For  this,  on  the  motion 
of  the  attorney-general,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  issued  an  attachment  against  Beardmore. 
The  whole  court  were  indignant  at  the  sentence 
not  being  folly  executed,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wil- 
raol  citM  a  case  from  the  year4M>oks  in  which 
laige  damages  were  recovered  against  a  defend- 
ant for  beating  his  adversary's  attorney,  and  the 
reason  assign^  was,  "  Quia  the  defendant,  quan- 


tum in  M  Juit,  non  permint  regem  reonare; "  ano, 
added  his  lordship,  "  it  may,  with  at  least  as 
much  propriety,  be  said  of  this  undei^sheriff  in 
the  present  instance,  that,  quantum  in  se/uit,  non 
permisit  regem  regnare.**  Beardmore  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
Marshalsea,  and  fined  fifty  ponnds.  (12.  v. 
Beardmore,  S  Burr.  792.)— iVola  and  Queries. 


"  W«,"  observes  our  Paris  contemporary,  the 
OosmoSf  "  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  as 
almost  certain,  the  discoverj  made  by  M.  Her- 
mann Goldschmidt,  of  a  nmth  satellite  to  the 
planet  Saturn,  situated  between  Uvperion,  the 
seventh  satellite  observed  by  M.  Lassel,  and 
Japhet.  We  could  give  the  numbers  which  ex- 
press the  distance  of  the  new  satellite  from  Sat- 
urn, and  its  mean  diurnal  motion,  but  prefer 
waiting  till  the  measures  are  verified.  Since  Uie 
lOth  of  this  month,  M.  Goldschmidt  has  not  lost 
sight  of  his  brilliant  conquest,  and  he  will  follow 
it  step  by  step  until  it  attains  its  greatest  elonga- 
tion.  It  will  probably  be  named  Chiron,  the 
I  last  son  of  Saturn. 
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GAKIBALDI. 
The  fourth  number  of  Kodenberg's 
Deutsches  Magazin  contains  an  article  by 
Alexander  Herzen,  from  which  we  borrow 
this  interesting  extract:  "I  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  Garibaldi  at  Lon- 
don in  1854,  when  he  returned  from  South 
America  as  captain  of  a  vessel  then  lying  in 
the  West  India  Docks.  I  went  to  visit  him 
with  one  of  his  former  comrades  in  the  Ital- 
ian war  and  with  Orsini.  In  his  thick  light- 
colored  overcoat,  his  colored  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  and  his  cap,  he  seemed  to 
me  more  a  perfect  seaman  than  the  leader 
of  a  Roman  army,  whose  statuette,  fantas- 
tically attired,  was  at  that  day  sold  all  over 
the  globe.  The  good-humored  simplicity 
of  his  behavior,  the  absence  of  all  preten- 
tiousness, and  the  unmistakable  kindness 
of  heart  with  which  he  received  us,  soon 
gained  him  my  liking.  His  crew  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Italians.  He  was  the  head 
and  commander,  and  a  stem  commander  in 
the  bargain, — of  that  I  am  convinced, — and 
yet  he  was  beloved  and  venerated  by  all,  for 
they  were  proud  of  their  captain.  He  gave 
us  breakfast  in  his  cabin,  consisting  of  some 
peculiarly  prepared  South- American  oysters, 
dried  fruits  and  port.  All  at  once  he  sprang 
up,  exclaiming,  <  Stay ;  I  must  drink  an- 
other wine  with  you,' — ^ran  up  the  compan- 
ion, and  presently  a  sailor  brought  in  a 
bottle.  What  might  not  be  expected  from 
a  man  who  had  just  come  from  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  P  It  was,  however,  noth- 
ing more  than  Belette,  a  country  wine  of 
Nice,  Garibaldi's  home,  which  he  had 
brought  back  from  Monte  Video.  I  felt, 
through  our  simple,  social  converse,  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  an  extraordinarily  pow- 
erful nature.  Without  employing  phrases 
or  commonplaces,  he  displayed  himself  per- 
fectly as  the  popular  leader  who  had  as- 
tounded even  old  soldiers  by  his  bravery, 
and  it  was  easy  to  recognize  in  this  simple 
ship-captain,  the  wounded  lion  who,  after 
the  fall  of  Rome,  retired  only  step  by  step, 
and  when  he  had  lost  his  comrades,  called 
together  soldiers,  peasants,  robbers,  any  one 
he  could  find  in  San  Marino,  Ravenna,  Lom- 


bardy,  Tessino,  in  order  to  deal  a  fresh  blow 
at  the  enemy.  And  all  this  took  place  over 
the  corpse  of  his  wife,  who  had  succumbed 
to  the  fatigues  and  terror  of  such  a  cam- 
paign !  So  early  as  1854,  his  views  varied 
from  those  of  Mazzini,  although  they  re- 
mained good  friends.  He  told  Mazzini  in 
my  presence,  that  it  would  not  be  well  to 
offend  the  Piedmontese  Government:  th,e 
main  object  now  was  to  shake  off  the  Aus- 
trian yoke  $  and  he  doubted  greatly  whether 
Italy  were  so  ripe  for  an  United  Republic  as 
Mazzini  thought.  He  was  decidedly  averse 
from  any  attempt  at  a  revolution.  When 
he  sailed  from  London  to  Newcastle  to  take 
in  coals  from  the  Mediterranean  ports,  I 
told  him  that  his  seaman's  life  pleased  me 
extraordinarily,  and  that  he  had  chosen  the 
better  part  among  all  the  refugees.  *  And 
who  prevents  others  from  doing  the  same  P ' 
he  said,  warmly ;  '  it  was  always  my  darling 
dream, — ^you  may  laugh  at  it  or  not, — and  I 
still  cherish  it.  The  people  in  America 
know  me.  I  could  have  had  there  three  or 
four  ships  under  my  command,  and  taken 
on  board  the  whole  of  the  emigrants, — the 
sailors,  the  officers,  the  laborers  would  all 
have  been  refugees.  I  ask  you,  what  is  to 
be  done  now  in  Europe  P  A  man  must  either 
be  a  slave,  or  let  himself  be  ruined,  or  live 
peaceably  in  England.  Settling  in  America 
is  even  worse :  for  in  that  case  all  is  over : 
that  is  a  land  in  which  a  man  forgets  his 
native  country;  he  acquires  a  new  home 
and  different  interests.  Men  who  settle  in 
America  part  eternally  from  our  empire. 
What  could  be  better  than  my  plan  P  (And 
here  his  face  glowed.)  The  whole  emigra- 
tion assembled  round  a  few  masts,  and  trav- 
ersing the  ocean,  hardened  by  a  rough  sail- 
or's life  in  a  struggle  with  the  elements  and 
danger — ^that  would  be  a  floating  emigra- 
tion, unapproachable  and  independent,  and 
ever  ready  to  land  on  any  shores.'  At  this 
moment  he  appeared  to  me  like  one  of  the 
classic  heroes,  a  figure  from  the  JSneid, 
who,  had  he  lived  in  a  different  age,  would 
have  had  his  legend  and  his  <  Anna  virumque 
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ABMY   HYMN. 

BY   OLIVER  WKNDELL   IIQIMKB4 

"Old  Hundred.** 

O  Lord  of  Hosts  1  Almighty  King  I 
Behold  tho  sacrifice  we  bring ! 
To  every  arm  thy  strength  impart, 
Thy  spirit  shed  through  every  heart  I 

Wake  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires, 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  oar  sires ; 
Thy  hand  hath  made  our  natioa  free ; 
To  die  for  her  is  serving  thee. 

Be  thou  a  pillared  fiame  to  show 
The  midnight  snare,  the  silent  foe ; 
And  wlien  the  battle  thunders  load. 
Still  guide  us  in  its  moving  cloud. 

God  of  all  nations  I    Sovereign  Lord  1 
In  thy  dread  name  we  draw  the  sword, 
We  lift  tho  starry  flag  on  high 
That  fills  with  light  our  stormy  sky. 

From  treason's  rent,  from  murder's  stain, 
Guard  thoa  its  folds  till  peace  shall  reign, 
Till  fort  and  field,  till  shore  and  sea 
Join  our  loud  anthem,  FRAias  to  Thbb  1 

^-Athntic  Moathltf, 


MY  HOLIDAY. 

The  town  is  blackening  on  the  sky. 

Its  mufiied  thunder  rolls  away. 
To  weary  heart  and  languid  eye 

Therebearos  a  holier  light  of  day. 
O  sorrow-lined  and  throbbing  brow. 

Long  pressed  against  the  bars  of  toil. 
What  ecstary  awaits  thee  now 

On  yonder  sunny  stainless  soil  I 

The  opening  landscape  stretches  wide, 

An  endless  swell  of  hill  and  plain. 
With,  through  the  golden  haze  descried, 

A  distant  glimmer  of  the  main. 
The  woodland  minstrels  carol  clear 

From  out  each  green  sequestered  nook, 
And  'neath  their  leafy  haunts  I  bear 

The  laughing  answer  of  the  brook. 

And  losing  here  all  sense  of  wrong, 

I  feel  no  more  tho  clutch  of  care. 
And  dreann  a  world  of  light  and  song 

Where  all  are  happy,  all  is  fair. 
But  o'er  me  steals  tne  envious  eve, 

And  spreads  a  veil  of  sober  gray. 
When,  as  I  take  reluctant  leave, 

A  gloiy  dies  along  the  way. 

The  fading  landscape  fills  with  change, 

The  flowers  grow  sadly  pale  and  droop. 
And  writhing  trees  with  shadows  strange. 

Across  mv  darkening  pathway  stoop. 
Long  branches  thrust  from  bank  and  crag 

Seem,  in  the  dim  and  dubious  light, 
Bare  withered  arms  of  some  lone  hag. 

Whose  incantations  thrill  the  night. 

A^ain  the  engine  thunders  on— 
My  car  of  triumph  hours  before-^ 

Tho  vision  and  the  bliss  are  gone, 
Tet  memory  hoards  her  golden  store. 


And  there,  perchance,  may  burst  a  gleam 

In  after  hours  of  weary  noise. 
That  may  recall  this  passing  dream 

0/ happy  sights  and  holy  iovs. 

—Allthe'Year  Round, 


THE  VOLUNTEER  TO  HIS  TOOTH-BBUSH. 

I  LAY  no  stress  upon  my  dress, 

No  dandy  arts  are  mine : 
A  sponge  and  tub  for  morning  scmb, 

A  wash  hands  ere  I  dine : 
Two  hair-brushes  together  plied 

(I  could  make  shift  with  one), 
A  rude  skin-parting  roughly  made— 

And  so  my  toilette's  done. 

And  yet,  all  Spartan  as  I  am, 

A  pang  my  hand  doth  stay. 
When  stern  Macro urdo  order  gives, 

''  Your  tooth-brush  fling  away  I " 
I  little  thought,  when  in  the  ranks 

A  rifle  first  I  bore, 
That  when  gunpowder's  day  set  in, 

Tooth-powder's  day  was  o'er. 

Defiance  in  the  foeman's  teeth 

I  am  prepared  to  fling ; 
Bnt  leaving  my  own  teeth  uncleaned 

Is  quite  another  thing — 
By  turning  Rifle  Volunteer 

John  Bull  his  teeth  doth  show. 
And  I  should  like  my  ivories 

To  be  a  polished  row. 

What  if  the  British  Lion  draws 

His  weapons  from  their  sheath,^ 
Out  of  their  velvet  shows  his  claws 

Out  of  their  lips  his  teeth — 
Will  there  be  less  of  terror  hid 

In  that  grim  mouth  or  paws. 
When  nail-brush  to  his  feet's  forbid. 

And  tooth-brush  to  his  jaws  1 

We're  ready  when  we're  called  on, 

To  take  the  field— I  know : 
And  though  mere  babes  in  arms,  we'U  try 

A  brush  with  anv  foe. 
Bnt  betwixt  us  and  the  foeraen. 

As  fierce  the  brush  will  be, 
If  we  are  first  allowed  a  brush 

Betwixt  our  teeth  to  see. 

That  cleanliness  to  godliness 

Is  next  allied  we're  told : 
And  though  I'm  no  Diogenes 

Still  to  mv  tub  I  hold. 
But  tubs  and  Turkish  towelling 

Upon  campaign,  I  know, 
Are  luxuries  which  Volunteers 

Must  cheerfully  forego. 

With  unblacked  boot  I'm  game  to  shoot. 

To  fight  with  unbrushcd  hair. 
But  thou,  my  tooth-brush — I  had  hoped 

That  thee  at  last  they'd  spare. 
In  pack  or  pocket,  fob  or  pouch, 

For  thee  there's  surclv  room. 
Whatever  Spartan  Napier  preach. 

Or  stern  Macmurdo  doom  1 

— Punch. 
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From  The  Quarterly  B«view. 

1.  L^ Esprit  dea  Auteurs,  recueilU  et  ruconte^ 

par  Edouard  Fouroier.  Troisi^me  Ed- 
ition.    Paris,  1857. 

2.  VEsprii  dans  VHiatoire,    Becherchea  et 

Curiosites  sur  les  Mots  Bistoriques.  Par 
Edouard  Founder.  Deuxi^me  Edition. 
Paris,  1860. 

Many  years  before  "aerated  bread"  was 
heard  of,  a  company  was  formed  at  Pimlico 
for  utilizing  the  moisture  which  evaporates 
in  the  process  of  baking,  by  distilling  spirit 
from  it  instead  of  letting  it  go  to  waste. 
Adroitlyavailinghimsclf  of  the  popular  sus- 
picion that  the  company's  loaves  must  be 
unduly  deprived  of  alcohol,  a  ready-witted 
baker  put  up  a  placard  inscribed  **  Bread 
tnth  the  Oin  in  it"  and  customers  rushed 
to  him  in  crowds.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  any  over-scrupulous  writer  who  should 
present  history  without  its  pleasant  illu- 
sions, would  find  himself  in  the  condition  of 
the  projectors  who  foolishly  expected  an  en- 
lightened public  to  dispense  (as  they  thought) 
with  an  intoxicating  ingredient  in  their 
bread. 

"  Pol,  me  occidistisy  amici  I 
Nod  servastis,  air,  cui  sic  cxtorta  volnptas 
£t  demptas  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error." 

"  A  mixture  of  lie  doth  ever  add  pleas- 
ure. Doth  any  man  doubt  that  if  there 
were  taken  from  men's  minds  vain  opinions, 
flattering  hopes,  imaginations  as  one  would, 
and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken  things, 
fall  of  melancholy  and  indisposition,  and 
unpleasing  to  themselves  ?  "  So  says  Lord 
Bacon ;  and  few  aphorisms  in  prose  or  verse 
are  more  popular  than  Oray's  "  Where  ig- 
norance is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.''  The 
poet  may  have  been  true  to  his  vocation 
when  he  rhymed,  rather  than  reasoned,  in 
this  fiishion;  but  the  philosopher  would 
have  been  lamentably  untrue  to  his,  bad  he 
seriously  propounded  a  doctrine  which  any 
looseness  of  interpretation  could  convert  or 
pervert  into  an  argument  against  truth, 
knowledge,  or  intelligence.  Fortunately, 
the  context  shows  that  he  was  speaking  of 
what  is,  not  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  was 
no  more  prepared  to  contend  that  credulity 
and  falsehood  are  legitimate  or  lasting 
•onrces  of  mental  gratification,  than  that 
the  largest  amount  of  physical  enjoyment 
may  be  ensured  by  drunkenness.     After 


speculating  a  little  on  the  prevalent  fond- 
ness for  delusion,  he  concludes :  '*  Yet  how- 
soever these  things  are  in  men's  depraved 
judgments  and  afi^ections,  yet  Truth,  which 
only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  in- 
quiry of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or 
wooing  of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which 
is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good 
of  human  nature." 

This  last  emphatic  sentence  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  during  the  perusal 
of  the  books  named  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. The  object  of  the  first,  "  L'Esprit  des 
Auteurs,"  ia  the  unsparing  exposure  of  lit- 
erary plagiarism  in  France.  In  the  second, 
<'  L'Esprit  dans  THistoirc,"  the  learned  and 
ingenious  author  gallantly  undertakes  to  in- 
vestigate the  title  of  the  leading  characters 
in  French  history  to  the  wisest  and  wittiest 
sayings,  and  some  of  the  noblest  doings,  re- 
corded of  them.  Kings,  generals,  and  states- 
men, are  all  thrown  into  the  crucible,  and 
in  many  instances  we  are  unable  to  say  of 
them  (what  Dryden  said  of  Shakspeare)  that, 
bum  him  down  as  you  would,  there  would 
always  be  precious  metal  at  the  bottom  of 
the  melting-pot.  Not  a  few  subside  into  a 
mere  caput  mortuum,  or  emerge  "poor 
shrunken  things,"  with  no  future  hold  on 
posterity  beyond  what  long-indulged  error 
may  maintain  for  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  value  of  the  genuine  gem  is  incfiably 
enhanced  by  the  detection  of  the  counter- 
feit ;  and  there  is  more  room  to  walk  about 
and  admire  the  real  heroes  and  heroines  in 
the  Pantheon  or  Walhalla  when  the  preten- 
ders are  dismissed.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  help  wondering  at  the  favor  with 
which  M.  Fournier's  disclosures  have  been 
received  by  his  countrymen ;  and  we  might 
be  disposed  to  admire  rather  than  to  emu- 
late his  courage,  if  analogous  results  were 
likely  to  ensue  from  an  equally  rigid  exam- 
ination of  the  recorded  or  traditional  claims 
of  Englishmen.  But,  in  the  fir^t  place, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  ho  car- 
ries scepticism  to  an  undue  extent,  and  in- 
sists on  an  amount  of  proof  which,  by  the 
nature  of  things  is  commonly  unattainable. 
In  the  second  place,  our  English  habit  of 
fully  and  freely  canvassing  assumed  or  as- 
serted merit  at  its  rise,  and  of  immolating 
instead  of  pampering  our  national  vanity,  if 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean  War)  occa- 
sionally detrimental  to  our  credit  and  influ- 
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ence  abroad,  carries  at  least  one  compensa- 
tion with  it.  We  have  little  cause  to  tremble 
lest  our  long-established  idols  should  be 
tlirown  down. 

We  propose,  therefore,  besides  profiting 
by  M.  Fournier's  discoveries,  to  extend  our 
researches  to  general  history  and  biography, 
ancient  and  modem.  Most  especially  let  us 
see  whether  the  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and 
Stuarts,  owe  as  much  to  borrowed  plumes 
as  the  Capets  and  Bourbons ;  whether  the 
stirring  and  pithy  sentences  of  Wolfe  and 
Nelson  are  as  much  a  myth  as  those  of 
Desaix  and  Cambronne ;  whether  our  Eng- 
lish worthies,  civil  and  military,  have  been 
portrayed  with  the  same  exclusive  reference 
to  artistic  effect,  and  the  same  noble  inde- 
pendence of  strict  accuracy,  as  the  French. 

Before  setting  to  work  in  right  earnest  on 
his  more  limited  task,  M.  Foumier  throws 
out  a  strong  intimation,  that  he  could  like- 
wise shatter  the  foundations  of  many  a  fair 
structure  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroism  if 
he  thought  fit.  Nor  would  it  be  altogether 
safe  for  the  worshippers  of  classical  antiq- 
uity to  defy  him  to  the  proof. 

"  The  intcllij^ible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  moon- 
tain, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths, — all  these  have 

vanished ; 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason." 

Most  of  the  associated  traditions  have 
necessarily  vanished  with  them,  or  cut  a 
sorry  figure  without  their  mythological  cos- 
tume. What  are  Romulus  and  Remus 
without  their  descent  from  Mars  and  their 
wet-nurse  of  a  wolf  P  or  what  is  Numa 
without  Egeria  P  l£  one  part  of  a  story  is 
palpably  and  confessedly  fiction,  can  the 
rest  be  admitted  without  hesitation  to  be 
fact  P  Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  earlier  portions  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  were  as  implicitly  be- 
lieved as  the  later,  and,  from  their  exciting 
character,  naturally  sank  deeper  into  the 
popular  mind.  In  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
ness  of  occasional  hints  thrown  out  by  riper 
scholars,  writers  like  Echard,  Yertot,  Rol- 
lin,  and  Ilookc  persevered  in  copying  and 
amplifying  the  narratives  of  Herodotus, 
Livy,  and  Plutarch,  as  confidently  as  those 
of  Thucydides,  Ceesar,  and  Tacitus.     The 


spell  was  not  effectually  broken  till  Niebnhr 
(improving  on  MM.  De  Pouilly  and  De 
Beaufort)  undertook  to  show,  principally 
from  internal  evidence,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  received  history  of  Rome  for 
the  first  four  or  five  hundred  years  was 
apocryphal.  An  able  review  of  the  ensuing 
controversy  will  be  found  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  *'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of 
the  early  Roman  History,"  by  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  who  objects  to  Niebuhr's  method, 
and  insists  with  excessive  rigor  that  exter- 
nal proof  or  testimony  is  the  only  trust- 
worthy source  or  test. 

« Historical  evidence,"  he  says,  "like 
judicial  evidence,  is  founded  on  the  testi- 
mony of  credible  witnesses.  Unless  these 
witnesses  had  personal  and  immediate  per- 
ception of  the  facts  which  they  report,  un- 
less they  saw  and  heard  what  they  undertake 
to  relate  as  having  happened,  their  evidence 
is  not  entitled  to  credit.  As  all  original 
witnesses  must  be  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  they  attest,  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  credibility  of  a  witness 
that  he  be  a  contemporary,  though  a  con- 
temporary is  not  necessaril)r  a  credible  wit- 
ness. Unless  therefore,  an  historical  account 
can  be  traced,  by  probable  proof,  to  the 
testimony  of  contemporaries,  the  first  con- 
dition of  historical  credibility  fails." 

No  account  of  Rome  or  the  Romans  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city  fulfils  this  condition ; 
and  the  first  book  of  Livy,  containing  the 
regal  period,  can  lay  claim  (when  thus  tested) 
to  no  higher  authority  than  Lord  Macaulajr's 
**  Lays."  Livy  states  that  whatever  reoorids 
existed  prior  to  the  burning  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls  (three  hundred  sixth-five  years 
after  its  foundation),  were  then  burnt  or 
lost.  We  are  left,  therefore,  in  the  most 
embarrassing  uncertainty  whether  Tarquin 
outraged  Lucretia;  or  Brutus  shammed 
idiotcy,  and  condemned  his  sons  to  death; 
or  Mutius  Scevola  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  fire;  or  Curtius  jumped  into  the  gulf 
(if  there  was  one) ;  or  Cloelia  swam  the 
Tiber ;  or  Codes  defended  a  bridge  against 
an  army.  Livy  confesses  his  inability  to  fix  the 
respective  nationality  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatii ;  and  Sir  George  Lewis  presses  with  un- 
answerable force  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  Coriolanus  acted  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
melodramatic  scenes  assigned  to  him;  as, 
for  example,  that,  with  TuUus  Aufidius  at 
his  sidCi  he  was  permitted  at  his  mother's 
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intercession,  to  lead    back  the  VolBcians 
thirsting  for  revenge. 

Herodotus  has  fared  even  worse  than 
Livy  at  the  hands  of  some  modem  critics 
(although,  by  the  way,  the  tenor  of  recent 
discoveries  has  been  much  in  his  &vor); 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  for  convert- 
ing Homer  into  a  regular  annalist  on  the 
strength  of  the  minuteness  and  verisimili- 
tude of  his  descriptions  and  details,  would 
serve  equally  well  to  prove  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  actually  inhabited  his  island,  or  that 
Gulliver  was  really  wrecked  at  LiUiput. 
We  can  fully  sympathize  with  the  amiable, 
eloquent,  and  accomplished  Chancellor  of 
the^Ezchequer  in  his  eagerness  to  rehabili- 
tate Helen,  socially  and  morally,  by  show- 
ing in  what  high  esteem  she  was  held  by 
Priam ;  but  unless  she  was  superior  to  all 
female  weakness,  there  was  a  matter  which 
occasioned  her  more  anxiety  than  her  char- 
acter. Sir  Robert  Walpole  used  to  say  that 
he  never  despaired  of  restoring  a  woman's 
placability,  unless  she  had  been  called  old 
or  ugly.  Now  the  age  of  this  respected 
matron  has  been  discussed  with  more  learn- 
ing and  critical  skill  than  gallantry;  and 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  erudite  Germany 
seems  to  be  that  she  was  past  sixty  when 
Homer  brings  her  upon  the  stage. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  the  sceptical 
doubts  of  scholiasts,  who  would  fain  deprive 
Diogenes  of  his  lantern  and  his  tub,  JEsap 
of  his  hump,  Sappho  of  her  leap,  Rhodes  of 
its  Colossus,  and  Dionysius  the  First  of  his 
ear ;  nay,  who  pretend  that  Cadmus  did  not 
come  from  Phoenicia,  that  Belisarius  was  not 
blind,  that  Portia  did  not  swallow  burning 
coals,  and  that  Dionysius  the  Second  never 
kept  a  school  at  Corinth.  Others,  without 
incurring  any  suspicion  of  paradox,  have  ex- 
posed the  monstrous  exaggerations  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  accounts  of  the  invasions  of 
Xerxes,  whose  host  is  computed  by  Lam- 
pri^re  (that  unerring  guide  of  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  both  sexes)  at  6,283,220  souls. 
'*  This  multitude,  which  theJiddUy  of  histO' 
riatu  hoB  not  exaggerated,  was  stopped  at 
Thermopylae  by  three  hundred  Spartans  un- 
der King  Leonidas."*  The  Persian  com- 
missariat must  have  been  much  better  regu- 

*  Lenipri^ro*B  **  Glasfllcal  Dictionary.*'  Lastedl- 
tioo.  Title  Xerxe$.  *'  To  ndmit  this  overwhelm- 
ing total,  or  any  thing  near  to  it.  is  obviously  im- 
possible.**—(?role,  vol.  V.  p.  46.  ilr.  Grots  accepts 
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lated  than  the  French  or  English  before  Se- 
bastopol,  if  half  a  million  of  fighting  men 
were  ever  brought  within  fifty  miles  of  Ther- 
mopylae. Still  there  may  have  been  enough 
to  give  occasion  for  the  remark  of  the  Spar- 
tans, that,  if  the  Persian  arrows  flew  so  thick 
as  to  intercept  the  sun,  they  should  fight  in 
the  shade— enough  also  to  elicit  the  touch* 
ing  reflection  of  Xerxes  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
assembled  host ;  if,  indeed,  this  should  not 
be  rejected  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  mad 
pranks  he  played  on  the  first  occurrence  of 
a  check. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which,  as 
Sir  George  Lewis  would  admit,  internal  evi- 
dence is  superior  to  external.  Herodotus 
was  four  years  old  when  the  Persian  invasion 
commenced :  he  was  only  thirty-nine  when 
he  recited  his  History  at  the  Olympic  Games. 
He  must  have  conversed  with  many  who  had 
been  personally  engaged  in  the  war :  he  was 
truthful,  if  superstitious  and  credulous ;  and 
contemporary  testimony  might  doubtless 
have  been  procured,  that,  to  the  best  of  the 
deponent's  belief,  the  Persian  army  drank 
up  rivers  on  their  march.  Intemd  proba- 
bility or  improbability  must  also  be  allowed 
considerable  weight,  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  records  of  a  later  age.  Modem 
chemists  have  been  unable  to  discover  how 
Hannibal  could  have  levelled  rocks,  or  Cleo- 
patra dissolved  pearls,  with  vinegar.  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Helena  occasionally  read  and 
commented  on  the  alleged  traits  of  ancient 
valor  and  virtue  :-^ 

"  He  strongly  censured  what  he  called  his- 
torical sillinesses  (niaiseries),  ridiculously 
exalted  by  the  translators  and  commentators. 
These  betrayed  from  the  beginning,  he  said, 
historians  wno  judged  ill  of  men  and  their  po- 
sition. It  was  wrong,  for  example,  to  make 
so  much  of  the  continence  of  Scipio,  or  to 
expatiate  on  the  calm  of  Alexander,  Ciesar, 
and  others,  for  having  slept  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle.  None  but  a  monk  excluded  from 
women,  whose  face  glows  at  their  approach, 
could  make  it  a  great  merit  in  Scipio  not  to 
have  outraged  one  whom  chance  placed  in 
his  power.  As  to  sleeping  immediately  bo- 
fore  a  battle,  there  are  none  of  our  soldiers, 
of  our  generals,  who  have  not  repeated  this 
marvel  twenty  times ;  and  nearly  aU  their 
heroism  lay  in  the  foregoing  fatigue." 

Napoleon  might  have  referred  to  Aiiliit 

the  tradition  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  whom 
respectable  snthora  have  computed  at  seven  tbon- 
sand,  and  evaa  at  twelve  thousand. 
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Gellius,  who,  after  a  mocking  allusion  to  the 
continence  of  Scipio,  and  a  similar  instance 
of  self-restraint  practised  hy  Alexander  tow- 
ards the  wife  and  sister  of  Darius,  adds  :— 

<'  It  is  said  of  this  Scipio,  I  know  not 
whether  truly  or  otherwise,  out  it  is  related 
that  when  a  young  man  he  was  not  immacu- 
late ;  and  it  is  neoHy  certain  {propemodum 
constitisse)  that  these  verses  were  written  by 
Cn.  Nffivius,  the  poet,  against  him : — 

" '  Etiam  qui  res  magnas  manu  B»pe  gessit 
gloriose ; 
Cajas  facta  viva  nunc  vigent ;  xjai  apud  gentes 

solas 
Prsestat ;  eom  sous  pater  cam  pallio  uno  ab 
arnica  abdaxit/ 

I  beliere  that  these  verses  induced  Valerius 
Andas  to  express  himself  concerning  the 
morality  of  Scipio  in  contradiction  to  all 
other  writers,  and  to  say  that  this  captive 
maid  was  not  restored  to  her  father."  * 

It  is  hard  on  Scipio  to  be  deprived  of  his 
prescriptive  reputation  for  continence  on  no 
better  testimony  than  this.  But  ''  be  thou 
as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt 
not  escape  calumny."  A  German  pedant  has 
actually  ventured  to  question  the  purity  of 
Lucretia.  By  way  of  set-off,  Messsdina  has 
been  brought  upon  the  French  stage  as  the 
innocent  victim  of  calumny.  A  Boman 
courtesan,  so  runs  the  plot,  so  closely  resem- 
bled her  as  to  impose  upon  the  most  charit- 
able of  her  contemporaries,  and  make  them 
believe  that  she  was  engaged  in  a  succession 
of  orgies,  while  she  was  spinning  with  her 
maids.  She  is  killed  just  as  the  terrible 
truth  dawns  upon  her,  without  being  allowed 
time  to  clear  herself.  The  combined  part  of 
the  courtesan  and  the  empress  was  one  of 
RachePs  masterpieces. 

It  has  been  thought  odd  that  so  wise  a 
king  as  Philip  should  have  exclaimed,  on 
witnessing  Alexander's  Rarey-like  adroit- 
ness in  taming  Bucephalus,  <<  Seek  another 
kingdom,  my  son,  for  Mucedon  is  too  small 
for  thee ; "  and  Caesar's  exhortation  to  the 
pilot,  Cceaarem  vehig,  has  been  discredited  by 
Kapoleon  and  others  t  on  the  gnnmd  that 

*  »*Tho  Att!c  Nichta  of  Aulas  Gellins,"  B.  Vi.  c. 
8  (translated  by  Beloe),  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

t  "•  In  reading,  Napoleon  leant  to  Bceptictsm  and 
paradox;  as  for  instance,  he  ridicaled  as  improb- 
able the  story  of  Gassar's  escape  in  the  boat,  and 
his  speech  to  the  boatman,  and  was  much  inclined 
to  disparage  the  talents,  and  more  particolarly  the 
militarv  skill,  of  that  extraordinftry  man." — liOrd 
Holland's  Fweif/n  Reminiscencei,  d.  296.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  always  professed  the  highest  admi* 
ration  of  Cesar's  military  talents. 
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the  incident  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "  €k>m« 
mentaries."  Neither  is  the  voyage  dtiring 
which  it  is  supposed  to  haye  happened,  which 
was  an  ill-advised  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reach  Brundusium  by  sea«  Although  the 
pilot  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  suf- 
ficiently to  mind  the  helm,  the  vessel  was 
obliged  to  put  back,  and  the  entire  adven- 
ture was  one  which  C»sar  had  little  cause  te 
remembear  with  complacency.  He  is  equally 
silent  as  to  another  rash  expedition,  in  which 
he  ran  imminent  risk  of  being  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Gauls.  If  his  mere  silence  is 
decisive,  we  must  also  reject  the  story  of 
his  crossing  the  Bubicon,  which  is  told  with 
striking  and  minute  details  by  both  Plutarch 
and  Suetonius,  who  report  his  words  thus : 
EcUur  quo  deorum  oslenta  et  inimicwwn  «ni- 
quiiaa  vocat.    Jada  alea  esto. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  his  death 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  instances  of  pop- 
ular fiuth  which  we  are  acquainted  with. 
How,  and  when,  came  the  Et  tu,  Bnde^  to 
be  substituted  for  the  more  touching  re- 
proach set  down  for  him  by  the  only  writ- 
ers of  authority  who  pretend  to  give  the 
precise  words?  According  to  Plutareh, 
Casoa  having  struck  the  first  blow,  CsBsar 
turned  upon  him,  and  laid  hold  of  his  sword. 
"At  the  same  time  they  both  cried  ont--> 
the  one  in  Latin, '  Villain  Casca,  what  dost 
thou  mean  P '  and  the  other  in  Greek  to  hb 
brother, '  Brother,  help ! '  Some  say  he  op* 
posed  the  rest,  and  continued  struggling 
and  crying  out,  till  he  perceived  the  sword 
of  Brutns ;  then  he  drew  his  robe  over  his 
face,  and  yielded  to  his  fate."*  NioolaB 
Damascenus  mentions  no  one  as  speaking 
except  Casca,  who,  he  says,  "calls  to  his 
brother  in  Greek,  on  account  of  the  tu- 
mult." t  ^^^  statement  of  Suetonius  is, 
that  Ceesar  was  pierced  with  twenty-three 
wounds,  without  uttering  a  sound  beyond 
one  .groan  at  the  first  blow ;  "  although  some 
have  handed  down,  that,  to  Marcus  Brutus, 
rushing  on,  he  said  Ka2  at),  rixvov/'  In  some 
editions  of  Suetonius  the  words  KQlai>d  (or 
d^)  imwjfv  are  added,  which  would  make 
"And  yon,  my  son,  and  you  are  one  of 
them." }    The  "son"  is  supposed  to  imply 

♦  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Cjesiir."  In  the  "  Life  of 
Brutns  *'  nothing  is  said  of  the  effect  of  Bmtiu* 
appearance. 

T  "  Fnigmenta  Historicomm  Grscomm,"  vol. 
iii.  p.  iib, 

X  The  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  who,  in  the  text  of 
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breathes  more  of  the  ScandinaTian-NormaB 
than  the  Saxon  spirit.  * 

The  Chanoellor  Lord  Eldon,  who  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1770,  used  to  say  "An 
examination  for  a  degree  at  Oxford  was  a 
farce  in  my  time.  I  was  examined  in  He- 
brew  and  in  history :  *  What  is  the  Hebrew 
for  the  place  of  a  skull  P '  I  replied  *  Gol- 
gotha.' *  Who  founded  University  College  P ' 
I  stated  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is 
sometimes  doubted)  that  King  Alfred  founded 
it.  '  Very  well,  sir,'  said  the  examiner, '  you 
are  competent  for  your  degree.' "  If  Alfred 
founded  the  oldest  college,  he,  in  one  sense, 
founded  the  uniTcrsity ;  but  the  sole  author- 
ity for  the  hypothesis  is  a  passage  in  Asser, 
which  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  f 

We  are  grarely  told,  on  historical -author- 
ity, by  Moore,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  Irish 
"  Melodies  "— 


"  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore ; 
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something  more  than  an  ordinary  term  of 
affection,  for  in  a  preceding  passage,  after 
naming  several  Roman  ladies  with  whom 
Csesar  had  intrigued,  Suetonius  adds,  "  Sed 
ante  alias  dilexit  M.  Bruti  matrem,  Servil- 
iam." 

The  history  of  modern  Europe  is  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  threefold  division  as  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  comprises  the  fab- 
ulous, the  semi-fabulous,  and  the  historic, 
period.  We  regret  to  say  that  Arthur  and 
his  Round  Table  belong  to  the  first*— so  in- 
disputably belong  to  it,  that  archsologists 
are  still  disputing  whether  the  bevy  of 
knights  and  dames,  on  whom  poetic  genius 
has  recently  shed  fresh  lustre,  are  the  crea- 
tion of  French  Britany  or  the  veritable  prog- 
eny of  the  ancient  Britons,  whose  Welsh 
descendants  claim  them  as  the  brightest  or- 
nament of  their  race.*  Charlemagne  be- 
longs to  the  second  peripd,  and  what  we 
yead  of  him  and  his  court  is  a  mixture  of 
ill-ascertained  truth  and  proved  or  prove- 
able  fable.  His  paladins  are  as  mythical  as 
Arthur's  knights,  and  many  of  the  tradi- 
tions that  do  him  most  honor  have  been 
rudely  shaken. 

So  prodigious  an  amount  of  learning  and 
acuteness,  German  and  English,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  Anglo-Saxon  history, 
that  no  excuse  is  left  for  illusion,  however 
pleasant.  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli  has  carefully 
examined  the  authorities  for  the  popular 
•tories  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  reluctantly 
admits  that  they  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  story  of 
the  burned  cakes  because  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  extant  fragments  of  his  Life  by 
his  friend  Asser,  but  our  faith  is  somewhat 
shaken  in  that  of  his  venturing  into  the 
Danish  camp  in  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel, 
when  we  learn  that  it  is  not  told  of  Jiim  by 
any  of  the  old  Saxon  writers,  that  it  is  told 
of   another    Saxon  monarch,  and  that  it 

his  ralanble  work,  **  The  Romans  nnder  the  Em- 
pire,'^ adopte  the  cnireut  story,  suvs  in  a  note,  '*  Of 
coarse  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  snch  minute 
detail*.  The  whole  statement  of  the  effect  of  the 
sight  of  Brutus  upon  Cn:snr  m.iy  be  a  fiction  sug- 
gested by  the  vulgar  story  of  tlie  relation  between 
Bum." 

«  See  Wrighrs  edition  of  **  La  Mort  d*Arthnre  " 
in  three  volumes.  London,  1858.  As  to  the  wortn- 
iessness  of  the  earliest  liistoriee  of  Arthur  and 
Charlemagne,  on  which  the  latter  are  maioly 
boeed,  see  Mr.  Buckleys  iKftory,  M8,  $97. 
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that  during  the  reign  of  Brian,  king  of  Mun- 
ster,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  richly 
dressed,  and  adorned  with  jewels,  under- 
took a  journey  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  another,  with  a  wand  in  her  hand, 
at  the  top  of  which  was  a  ring  of  exceeding 
great  value ;  and  such  was  the  perfection  of 
the  laws  and  the  government  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  her  honor,  nor  was 
she  robbed  of  her  clothes  and  jewels.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  story  is  told  of  Alfred,  of 
Frothi,  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  Hollo, 
Duke  of  Normandy. 

Another  romantic  anecdote  fluctuating  be- 
tween two  or  more  sets  of  actors,  is  an  epi- 
sode in  the  amours  of  Emma,  the  alleged 
daughter  of  Charlemagne,  who,  finding  that 
the  snow  had  fallen  thickly  during  a  nightly 
interview  with  her  lover,  Eginhard,  took 
him  upon  her  shoulders,  and  carried  him  to 
some  distance  from  her  bower,  to  prevent 
his  footsteps  from  being  traced.  Unluckily, 
Charlemagne  had  no  daughter  named  Emma 
or  Imma ;  and  ft  hundred  years  before  the 

*  "  Konig  Aelfred  and  seine  Stelle  ia  der  Ges- 
cbichte  £iiglands,  von  Dr.  Beiuhold  Pauli.'*  Ber- 
lin. 1661;  pp.  180-182. 

t  See  Gougb's  edition  of  '*  Camden's  Britan- 
nia,'* foL  1799,  p.  299,  and  "  Thorpe*s  Translation 
of  Lappenberg*8  Bittory^**  Preface,  p.  38.  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  "  literature  of 
Europe,"  voL  i.  p.  10  (6th  edit),  *Mn  a  former 
work  I  gaye  more  credence  to  its  foundation  by 
Alfred  than  I  am  now  inclined  to  do.** 
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appearance  (in  1600)  of  the  Chronicle  vrldch 
records  the  adventure,  it  had  been  related  in 
print  of  a  German'  emperor  and  a  damsel 
unknown.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the 
£ur  sex,  that  it  is  true  of  somebody.  Field- 
ing, after  recording  an  instance  in  which 
Joseph  Andrews'  muscular  powers  enable 
him  to  ensure  the  safety  of  Fanny,  exclaims, 
"Learn  hence,  my  fair  countrywomen,  to 
consider  your  own  weakness,  and  the  many 
occasions  on  which  the  strength  of  a  man 
may  be  useful  to  you ; "  and  he  exhorts 
them  not  to  match  themselves  with  spindle- 
shanked  beaux  and petit-maUres,  Could  we 
put  faith  in  Emma's  exploit,  it  might  justify 
an  exhortation  to  the  male  sex  to  give  the 
preference  to  ladies  strong  enough  to  carry 
a  husband  or  lover  on  an  emergency ;  es- 
pecially when  we  remember  the  story  of  the 
women  of  Weinberg,  who,  when  that  fortress 
was  about  to  be  stormed,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  come  out,  carrying  with  them  what- 
ever they  deemed  most  valuable,  and  sur- 
prised the  besiegers  by  issuing  from  the  gate 
each  carrying  her  husband  on  her  back. 

The  story  of  Canute  commanding  the 
waves  to  roll  back  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Danish 
monarch.  Hume  treats  the  popular  legend 
of  fair  Rosamond  as  fabulous.  According 
to  Lingard,  instead  of  being  poisoned  by 
Queen  Eleanor,  she  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Godstow,  and  dying  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity, was  buried  with  such  marks  of  venera- 
tion by  the  nuns  as  to  provoke  a  rebuke 
firom  their  diocesan,  who  reminded  them  that 
"  religion  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
mistress  of  a  king  and  the  mistress  of  any 
other  man." 

Blondel,  harp  in  hand,  discovering  his 
master's  place  of  confinement,  is  also  a 
fancy-picture ;  for  the  seizure  and  imprison- 
ment of  Bichard  were  matters  of  European 
notoriety.  What  is  alleged  to  have  befallen 
him  on  his  way  home  has  found  its  appro- 
priate place  in  "  Ivanhoe ; "  and  the  adven- 
tures of  monarchs  in  disguise,  from  Haroun 
Alraschid  to  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  so 
frequently  resemble  each  other  that  we  are 
compelled  to  suspect  a  common  origin  for 
the  majority. 

The  statement  of  a  Welsh  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  Edward  the  First 
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gathered  together  all  the  Welsh  bards  and 
had  them  put  to  death,  is  implicity  adopted 
by  Hume,  and  made  familiar  by  Gray : — 

"  Rain  seize  thee,  rathless  king ; 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait/' 

It  is  glaringly  improbable,  and  rests  on  no 
valid  testimony  of  any  sort. 

Miss  Aikin  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
demolish  the  credibility  of  the  celebrated 
story,  that  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  Arthur 
Hazelrig,  despairing  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  had  actually  embarked  for  New 
England  (in  1638),  when  they  were  stopped 
by  an  Order  in  Council.  The  incident  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  best  authorities,  in- 
cluding Clarendon;  and  there  is  no  direct 
proof  that  either  of  the  three  belonged  to 
the  expedition  in  question,  which,  after  a 
brief  delay,  was  permitted  to  proceed  with 
its  entire  freight  of  Pilgrims. 

"  As  for  the  greater  number  of  the  stories 
with  which  the  ana  are  stufied,"  says  Vol- 
taire, "  including  all  those  humorous  replies 
attributed  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  Henry  the 
Fourth,  to  a  hundred  modern  princes,  you 
find  them  in  Athenseus  and  in  our  old  au- 
thors. It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  one  may 
say  '  nil  sub  sole  notmmJ  "  *  He  does  net 
stop  to  give  examples,  but  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  them.  Thus  the  current 
story  is,  or  was,  that  Baudesson,  mayor  of 
Saint  Dizier,  was  so  like  Henry  the  Fourth, 
that  the  royal  guards  saluted  him  as  he 
passed.  "  Why,  friend,"  said  Henry,  "  your 
mother  must  have  visited  Bearn  ?  "  **  No," 
replied  the  mayor,  « it  was  my  father,  who 
occasionally  resided  there."  This  story, 
which  is  also  told  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
is  related  by  l^acrobius  of  Augustus. 

Dionysius  the  tyrant,  we  are  told  by  Di- 
ogenes of  Laerte,  treated  his  friends  like 
vases  full  of  good  liquors,  which  he  broke 
when  he  had  emptied  them.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  Cardinal  Rets  says  of  Madame 
de  Chevreuse's  treatment  of  her  lovers. 

The  epigrammatic  remark  given  by  H.  Say 
to  Christina  of  Sweden,  on  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
"  He  has  cut  off  his  left  arm  with  the  right," 
belongs  to  Valentinian.  That  of  the  peasant 
to  the  same  monarch,  **  It  is  useless  to  en- 

^  **  A,  M.  da  M  .  .  .,  Membra  de  Plnsieiin 
Academies,  sur  Plosieun  Anecdotes.**  (1774.)^ 
Voltak%'$  Wcrh. 
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large  your  park  at  Versailles ;  you  will  al- 
ways have  neighbors,"  is  copied  from  Apu- 
leiuB,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Norfolk  laborer  in  reference  to  the  lordly 
domain  of  Holkham.  Henry  the  Fourth, 
when  put  on  his  guard  against  assassination, 
is  reported  to  have  said, "  He  who  fears  death 
will  undertake  nothing  against  me ;  he  who 
despises  his  own  life  will  always  be  master 
of  mine."  This  recalls  Seneca's  "  Contemp' 
tor  sucemet  vitcCf  dominius  atiena:" 

Fabricius,  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  was 
tempted  to  revolt  to  him,  Pyrrhus  telling 
him  that  he  should  be  partner  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  second  person  to  him.  But  Fa- 
bricius answered  in  scorn,  to  such  a  motion, 
**  Ah !  that  would  not  be  good  for  yourself, 
for  if  the  Epirotes  once  knew  me,  they  will 
rather  desire  to  be  governed  by  me  than  by 
you."  *  Charles  the  Second  told  his  brother, 
afterwards  James  the  Second,  who  was  ex- 
pressing fears  for  his  safety,  "  Depend  upon 
it,  James,  no  one  will  kill  me  to  make  you 
king." 

There  is  a  story  of  Sully's  meeting  a  young 
lady,  veiled,  and  dressed  in  green,  on  the 
back  stairs  leading  to  Henry's  apartment, 
and  being  asked  by  the  king  whether  he  had 
not  been  told  that  his  majesty  had  a  fever 
and  could  not  receive  that  morning, ''  Yes, 
sire,  but  the  fever  is  gone ;  I  have  just  met 
it  on  the  staircase  dressed  in  green."  This 
story  is  told  of  Demetrius  and  his  father. 

Tlie  Emperor  Adrian  meeting  a  personal 
enemy  the  day  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  exclaimed,  *'  EvasUti "  ("  you  have 
escaped  ").  Philip,  Count  of  Bresse,  becom- 
ing Duke  of  Savoy,  said,  '*It  would  bo 
shameful  in  the  duke  to  revenge  the  inju- 
ries done  to  the  count."  Third  in  point  of 
time  is  the  better-known  saying  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  "  The  king  of  France  does  not  re- 
venge the  injuries  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 
Instead  of  being  uttered  in  this  laconic  form 
to  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille,  it  formed  the 
conclusion  of  an  address  to  the  deputies  of 
the  city  of  Orleans,  who  were  told  *'  that  it 
would  not  be  decent  or  honorable  in  a  king 
of  France  to  revenge  the  quarrels  of  a  Duke 
of  Orleans." 

The  three  last  are  amongst  the  examples 
adduced  by  M.  Suardf  in  support  of  his  the- 

♦  Bacon's  "  Apophthegms.** 
t  "  Notes  Bur  rEsprit  d*Imitati<ni,**  published 
after  hU  death,  with  additions  by  li.  Le  Clero,  in 


ory,  very  different  from  Voltaire's,  respecting 
the  causes  of  the  similarity  between  striking 
sayings  and  doings,  which,  he  contends,  is 
too  frequently  accepted  as  a  proof  of  plagia- 
rism in  the  later  speaker  or  actor,  or  as  af- 
fording a  presumption  of  pure  fiction  from 
the  first.  We  agree  with  M.  Suard  ;  and  an 
apt  analogy  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  in- 
vention. The  honor  of  almost  every  impor- 
tant discovery  from  printing  to  the  electric 
telegraph,  has  been  vehemently  contested  by 
rival  claimants ;  and  the  obvious  reason  is 
that  ^  'henever  the  attention  of  the  learned 
or  scientific  world  has  been  long  and  ear- 
nestly fixed  upon  a  subject,  it  is  as  if  so 
many  heaps  of  combustible  materials  had 
been  accumulated,  or  so  many  trains  laid, 
any  two  or  three  of  which  may  be  simulta- 
neously exploded  by  a  spark.  The  results 
resemble  each  other,  because  each  projector 
is  influenced  by  the  same  laws  of  progress ; 
and  as  the  human  heart  and  mind  retain 
their  essential  features,  unaltered  by  time 
or  space,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  of  two  or  more  persons  similarly  situated 
acting  on  similar  impulses  or  hitting  on  sim- 
ilar relations  of  ideas. 

This  theory,  which  we  believe  to  be  troe 
in  the  main,  has  one  great  recommendation. 
It  is  productive,  not  destructive.  It  doubles 
or  trebles  the  accumulated  stock  of  original- 
ity; and  whenever  we  light  upon  a  -fresh 
coincidence  in  nobility  of  feeling,  depth  of 
reflection,  readiness  or  terseness  of  expres- 
sion, we  may  exclaim,  "  Behold  a  fresh  in- 
stance of  a  quality  that  does  honor  to  man- 
kind." We  have  collected  some  striking 
specimens  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  if  many  of  them,  individually 
taken,  are  familiar  enough,  their  juxtaposi- 
tion may  prove  new.  Sydney  Smith  says  of 
Mackintosh,  '*  The  great  thoughts  and  fine 
sayings  of  the  great  men  of  all  ages  were  in- 
timately present  to  his  recollection,  and  came 
out  dazzling  and  delighting  in  his  conversa- 
tion." We  may  at  least  assist  in  purifying 
and  utilizing,  if  we  do  not  greatly  augment, 
the  store  of  these  invaluable  elements  of  en- 
tertainment and  instruction. 

The  right  wing  of  Hyder  Ali's  army,  in 

the  '*  Revue  Frsngaise,**  Nouvelle  S<^rie,  torn.  vL 
On  the  subject  of  coincideDcet  in  fact  and  flction. 
see  also  KeighUey's  **  1'nles  and  Popular  Fictions,** 
chap.  L  ;  and  the  Preface  to  his  "  Fairy  Mythol- 
ogy.*' 
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an  action  against  the  English  under  Colonel 
Baillie,  was  commanded  by  his  son,  and  in- 
telligence arrived  that  it  was  beginning  to 
give  way.  "  Let  Tippoo  Saib  do  his  best," 
said  Hyder;  ''he  has  his  reputation  to 
make."  What  is  this  but  the  reply  of  Ed- 
Svard  the  Third  when  exhorted  to  succor  the 
Black  Prince  of  Ciecy  P 

Commodore  Billings,  in  his  account  of  his 
Expedition  to  the  Northern  Coasts  of  Rus- 
sia, says  that  when  he  and  Mr.  Main  were 
on  the  river  Kobima,  they  were  attended  by 
a  young  man  from  Kanoga,  an  island  be- 
tween Kamschatka  and  North  America. 
One  day  Mr.  Main  asked  him,  "  What  will 
the  savages  do  to  me  if  I  fall  into  their 
power  ?  "  "  Sir,"  said  the  youth,  "  you  will 
never  fall  into  their  power  if  I  remain  with 
you.  I  always  carry  a  sharp  knife ;  and  if 
I  ftee  you  pursued  and  unable  to  escape,  I 
will  plunge  my  knife  into  your  heart ;  then 
the  savages  can  do  nothing  more  to  you." 
These  recall  the  words  of  the  French  knight 
reported  by  Joinville :  "  Swear  to  me,"  said 
Queen  Margaret,  "  that  if  the  Saracens  be- 
come masters  of  Damietta,  you  will  cut  off 
my  head  before  they  can  take  me."  "  Will- 
ingly," replied  the  knight  j  "  I  had  already 
thought  of  doing  so  if  the  contingency  ar- 
rived." 

Florus,  describing  the  battle  in  which  Cati- 
line fell,  says,  "  nemo  hostium  heUo  super- 
fuiV*  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Rocroy  a 
French  officer  asked  a  Spaniard  what  were 
the  numbers  of  their  veteran  infantry  before 
the  battle.  "Yon  have  only,  repUed  he, 
"  to  count  the  dead  and  the  prisoners."  *  A 
Russian  officer  being  asked  the  number  of 
the  troops  to  which  he  had  been  opposed, 
pointed  to  the  field  of  death  and  said,  "  You 
may  count  them ;  they  are  all  there." 

The  vent,  vidi,  vici,  of  Csesar  has  given 
rise  to  an  infinity  of  imitators ;  one  of  whom 
has  improved  upon  it.  John  Sobieski,  after 
relieving  Vienna  in  1683,  announced  his 
victory  over  the  Turks  to  the  pope  in  these 
words  I  *^Je  8uis  venu,  fai vu,  Dieu  a  vaincu  " 
— *•  I  came ;  I  saw  j  God  conquered."  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a 
Lttdn  work  dedicated  to  him  thus :  "  Aceepi, 
Uffi,  probavi" 

When  Cieaar  slipped  and  fell,  on  landing 
xn  Africa,  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed : 

»**The  Ufe  of  Cond^."  By  Lord  Mahon 
(Enrl  Stanhope),  p.  22. 


*'  Land  of  Africa,  I  take  possession  of  thee  t  ** 
Thierry,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest," says : — 

"  The  duke  (the  Conqueror)  landed  the 
last  of  all :  the  moment  his  foot  touched  the 
sand,  he  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  on  his 
face.  A  murmur  arose,  and  voices  cried, 
'Heaven  preserve  us!  a  bad  sien.'  But 
William,  rising,  said  directly,  '  What  is  the 
matter  P  What  are  you  wondering  at  ?  I 
have  seized  this  ground  with  mv  hands,  and 
by  the  brightness  of  God,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, it  is  mine,  it  is  yours.' " 

Froissart  relates  that  Edward  the  Third 
fell  with  such  violence  on  the  sea-shore  at 
La  Hogue  that  the  blood  gushed  from  hia 
nose,  and  a  cry  of  consternation  was  raised  : 
but  the  king  answered  quickly,  and  said, 
**  This  is  a  good  token  for  me,  for  the  land 
desireth  to  have  me ; "  "  of  the  which  an- 
swer his  men  were  right  joj^ul." 

When  Mirabeau  exclaimed,  '*  I  know  how 
near  the  Tarpeian  Rock  is  to  the  Capitol,'' 
he  may  have  been  thinking  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der the  Sixth's  words,  **  Vide,  mi  fiU,  quam 
leve  discrimen  patibulum  inter  et  statuam." 
But  no  parallel  has  been  found  for  Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern's  famous  remark  to  hia 
son,  although  the  reflection  is  precisely  what 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  some  an- 
cient cynic  or  satirist. 

The  anecdote-mongers  of  antiquity  re- 
late of  Fompey,  that,  when  the  danger  of  a 
meditated  voyage  (to  bring  provisions  for 
Rome  in  a  scarcity)  was  pressed  upon  him, 
he  said :  "  This  voyage  is  necessary,  and  my 
life  is  not."  Mar^chal  Saxe,  starting  for  the 
campaign  of  Fontenoy,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  said  to  Voltaire :  ''  II  ne  s*agit  pas  de 
vivre,  mats  departir.**  Voltaire  put  aside 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  against  his 
attending  the  rehearsal  of  "  Irene  "  with  the 
remark:  *' It  n^est  pas  question  de  vwre^ 
mats  de  faire  jouer  ma  tragedie"  Racine 
had  anticipated  both  Voltaire  and  the  Mar^- 
chal  by  a  line  in  "  Berenice  :  "  "  Maia  U  ne 
Skagit  de  vivre,  Ufaui  rignerJ* 

Voltaire,  speaking  highly  of  Haller,  was 
told  that  he  was  very  generous  in  so  doing, 
since  Haller  said  just  the  contrary  of  him. 

Perhaps,"  remarked  Voltaire,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  we  are  both  of  us  mistaken."  Li- 
banius  writes  to  Aristsnetus :  **  You  are  al* 
ways  speaking  ill  of  me.  I  speak  nothing 
but  good  of  you.    Do  you  not  fear  that  nd^ 
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ther  of  us  shall  be  believed  P  "  «  Themis- 
tocles  in  his  lower  fortune  leaned  tp  a  gen- 
tleman ivho  scorned  him ;  when  he  grew  to 
his  greatness  which  was  soon  after,  he 
sought  to  him.  Themistocles  said :  '  We 
are  both  grown  wise,  but  too  late/  "  *  If  all 
the  good  sayings  attributed  by  Plutarch  to 
Themistocles  really  belonged  to  him,  they 
would  suffice  to  place  him  amongst  the 
wisest  and  wittiest  men  of  antiquity.  But 
Plutarch,  like  Voltaire,  seldom  resists  the 
temptation  of  a  good  story ;  and  even  the 
cel4)rated  "  Strike,  but  hear  I "  is  shaken 
by  the  fact  that  Herodotus,  the  earliest  re- 
porter now  extant  of  the  debate  of  the  ad- 
mirals, makes  no  mention  of  the  speech,  and 
represents  Adeimantus,  the  Corinthian  ad- 
miral, as  the  person  with  whom  Themistocles 
had  an  altercation  upon  that  occasion ;  while 
Plutarch  puts  the  Lacedicmonian  admiral, 
Eurybiades,  in  the  place  of  Adeimantus; 
and  adds  the  incident  of  the  intended  blow 
arrested  by  the  words  "  Strike,  but  hear ! " 

The  lesson  of  perseverance  in  adversity 
taught  by  the  spider  to  Robert  Bruce,  is 
said  to  have  been  taught  by  the  same  insect 
to  Tamerlane. 

"When  Columbus,"  says  Voltaire, "  prom- 
ised a  new  hemisphere,  people  maintained 
that  it  could  not  exist ;  and  when  he  had 
discovered  it,  that  it  had  been  known  a  long 
time.''  It  was  to  confute  such  detractors 
that  he  resorted  to  the  illustration  of  the 
^ggt  already  employed  by  Brunelleschi  when 
bis  merit  in  raising  the  cupola  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence  was  contested. 

The  anecdote  of  Southampton  reading 
"  The  Faery  Queen,"  whilst  Spenser  was 
waiting  in  the  ante-chamber,  may  pair  off 
with  one  of  Louis  XIV.  As  this  munificent 
monarch  was  going  over  the  improvements 
of  Versailles  with  Le  Notre,  the  sight  of 
each  fresh  beauty  or  capability  tempts  him 
to  some  fresh  extravagance,  till  the  architect 
cries  out,  that,  if  their  promenade  is  con- 
^tinued  in  this  fashion,  it  will  end  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  State.  Southampton,  af- 
ter sending  first  twenty,  and  then  fifty  guin- 
easy  on  coming  to  one  fine  passage  after 
another,  exclaims,  "  Turn  the  fellow  out  of 
the  house,  or  I  shall  be  ruined." 

The  following  lines  form  part  of  the  ani- 
mated description  of  the  Battle  of  Bumock- 
bum  in  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles :  "^ 

^  Bacon's  «  Apophthigms.** 


"  '  The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent ! 
For  pardon  they  have  kneeled.' 
'  Ay,  but  they  kneel  to  other  powers, 
And  other  pardon  ask  than  ours. 
Soo  where  yon  barefoot  abbot  stands, 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands  ! 
Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneeled 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field.'  " 

A  note  refers  to  Dalrymple's  **  Annalsi" 
which  state  that  the  abbot  was  Maurice,  ab- 
bot of  InchafEray,  and  the  knight  to  whom 
the  king's  remark  was  addressed,  Ingleram 
de  Umfraville.  The  same  mistake  is  attrib- 
uted to  Charles  the  Bold  before  the  battle  of 
Granson,  to  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  before  the 
battle  of  Courtray,  and  to  the  Austrians  at 
Frastenz. 

In  the  scene  of  "  Henry  VL,"  where  Lord 
Say  is  dragged  before  Cade,  we  find  :— 

"  Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 
Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me." 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  Charles 
I.  said  to  his  groom  of  the  chambers,  "  Let 
me  have  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordinary,  by 
reason  the  season  is  so  sharp  as  probably 
may  make  me  shake,  which  some  observers 
will  imagine  proceeds  from  fear.  I  would 
have  no  such  imputation ;  I  fear  not  death."  * 
As  Bailly  was  waiting  to  be  guillotined,  one 
of  the  executioners  accused  him  of  trem- 
bUng.  "  I  am  cold"  ("  J'ai  froid  "),  was 
the  reply. 

Frederic  the  Great  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  reference  to  a  troublesome  assailant : 
**  This  man  wants  me  to  make  a  martyr  of 
him,  but  he  shall  not  have  that  satisfaction.** 
Vespasian  told  Demetrius  the  Cynic,  "  You 
do  all  you  can  to  get  me  to  put  you  to  death, 
but  I  do  not  kill  a  dog  for  barking  at  me." 
This  Demetrius  was  a  man  of  real  spirit  and 
honesty.  When  Caligula  tried  to  conciliate 
his  good  word  by  a  large  gift  in  money,  he 
sent  it  back  with  the  message :  "  If  you  wish 
to  bribe  me,  you  must  send  me  your  crown." 
George  IIL  ironically  asked  an  eminent  di- 
vine, who  was  just  returned  from  Home, 
whether  he  had  converted  the  pope.  "  No, 
sire,  I  had  nothing  better  to  offer  him." 

Lord  Macaulayrdates  of  Clive,  that  ''twice, 
whilst  residing  in  the  Writers*  Buildings  at 
Madras,  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself, 
and  twice  the  pistol  which  he  snapped  at  fait 
own  head  failed  to  go  off.    This  circum- 

♦  *<  Memoin  of  the  Two  Last  Tears  of  the  Reij^ 
of  King  Charles  1."  By  Sir  Thomas  Herbert, 
Groom  of  the  Cbamben  to  his  Miyesty.  London, 
1818. 
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stance,  it  is  said,  affected  him  as  a  similar 
escape  affected  Wallen stein.  After  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  the  pistol  was  really  well 
loaded,  he  burst  out  into  an  exclamation 
that  "  snrely,  he  was  reserved  for  something 
great."  Wallenstein's  character  underwent 
a  complete  change  from  the  accident  of  his 
falling  from  a  great  height  without  hurting 
himself. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  upon  a  muster  which 
was  taken  against  the  Moors,  was  spoken  to 
by  a  servant  of  his  to  stand  a  little  out  of 
the  smoke  of  the  harquebuss,  but  he  said 
again  that  "  that  was  his  incense."  •  The 
first  time  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  under 
fire,  he  inquired  what  the  hissing  he  heard 
about  his  ears  was,  and  being  told  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  musket-balls,  "Good," 
he  exclaimed,  "  this  henceforth  shall  be  my 
music." 

Pope  Julius  n.,  like  many  a  would-be 
connoisseur,  was  apt  to  exhibit  his  taste  by 
fault-finding.  On  his  objecting  that  one  of 
Michel  Angelo's  statues  might  be  improved 
by  a  few  touches  of  the  chisel,  the  artist,  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  pinches  of  marble  dust,  which 
he  dropped  adroitly,  conveyed  an  impression 
that  he  had  acted  on  the  hint.  When  Hali- 
fax found  fault  with  some  passages  in  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer,  the  poet,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Garth,  left  them  as  they  stood,  but 
told  the  peer  that  they  had  been  retouched, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him  as 
easily  satisfied  as  his  holiness. 

When  Lycurgus  was  to  reform  and  alter 
the  state  of  Sparta,  in  the  consultation  one 
advised  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  an  ab- 
solute popular  equality ;  but  Lycurgus  said 
to  him,  **  Sir,  begin  it  in  your  own  house." 
Had  Dr.  Johnson  forgotten  this  among  Ba- 
con's **  Apophthegms "  when  he  told  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  ''Madam,  I  am  now  become  a 
convert  to  your  way  of  thinking.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and,  to  give  you  an  unquestionable 
proof,  Madam,  that  I  am  in  earnest,  here 
is  a  very  sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  fellow- 
citizen,  your  footman ;  I  desire  that  he  may 
be  allowed  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us  "P 

In  allusion  to  Xapoleon's  shaving,  Talley- 
rand observed  to  Rogers,  "  A  king  by  birth 
is  shaved  by  another.  He  who  makes  him- 
self roi  shaves  himself."  A  prince  by  birth, 
the  great  Cond6,  was  shaved  by  another, 

*  Bacon*!  **  Apophthegms.** 
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and  one  day,  when  submitting  to  this  opera- 
tion, he  remarked  aloud  to  the  operator, 
"  You  tremble."  "  And  you  do  not,"  was 
the  retort.  M.  Suard  supplies  a  curious 
parallel  to  this  anecdote  by  one  of  an  old 
and  infirm  Milord  Anglais  who  was  going 
through  the  marriage-ceremony  with  a  young 
and  lovely  girl,  and  held  her  hand  in  his, 
"  You  tremble."    "  Don't  you  P  " 

The  French  Ana  assign  to  Marshal  VH" 
lars,  taking  leave  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  fa- 
miliar aphorism  (founded  on  a  Spanish  prov- 
erb), "  Defend  me  from  my  friends ;  I  can 
defend  myself  against  my  enemies."  Can- 
ning's lines — 

"  Bat  of  all  plagues,  good  Heav'n,  thy  wrath 
can  send. 
Save,  save,  oh  1    save  me  from  the  candid 
friend," 

are  a  versified  adaptation  of  it.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, on  being  pressed  to  do  something 
for  a  journalist,  on  the  ground  that  he  al- 
ways supported  his  lordship  when  in  the 
right,  retorted,  <<  That's  just  when  I  dont 
want  his  help.  Give  me  a  fellow  who  will 
stick  by  me  when  I  am  in  the  wrong.'* 
Louis,  by  the  way,  complied  with  the  Mar^- 
chal's  request,  for  when  told  by  a  pretended 
friend  of  his  that  he  was  making  a  good 
thing  of  his  command,  *'  II  y  faisaU  him 
ses  affaires,**  the  king  replied,  **Je  le  crois, 
mais  a  fait  encore  mieux  les  miennesJ* 

Louis  XIV.  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
Boileau,  on  receiving  his  '<  Epistle  "  on  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  "  This  is  fine,  and  I 
should  have  praised  you  more  had  yon 
praised  me  less."  Unluckily,  Queen  Mar- 
guerite (la  Heine  Margot)  had  already  paid 
the  same  compliment  to  Brantome ;  and  the 
palm  among  courtly  repartees  must  be  given 
to  Waller's  on  Charles  IL's  asking  him  how 
it  happened  that  his  panegyric  on  Cromwell 
was  better  than  his  verses  on  the  Restora- 
tion, "  Poets,  your  majesty,  succeed  better 
in  fiction  than  in  truth." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  Wilkes'  witty 
but  profane  remark  on  Lord  Thurlow'i 
exclaiming,  '*  When  I  forget  my  king,  may 
my  God  forget  me."  Lord  John  Bos- 
sell  states  that  Burke,  on  hearing  this,  re> 
marked,  **  And  the  best  thing  He  ca%  do 
for  him."  One  of  Bacon's  '* Apophthegms'* 
is,  "  Bion  was  sailing,  and  there  fell  ont  a 
great  tempest,  and  the  mariners,  that  were 
wicked  and  dissolute  fellows,  called  upon 
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the  gods ;  but  Bion  said  to  them,  "Peace ! 
let  them  not  know  you  are  here.*' 

Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the 
cases  in  which,  from  failure  of  collateral 
proof,  or  internal  evidence,  or  the  charac- 
ters of  the  relaters,  the  repetition  or  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  story  raises  a  reasonable 
suspicion  of  its  authenticity ;  and  it  un- 
luckily happens  that  quaint  instances  of  ill- 
nature,  absurdity,  stupidity,  or  worse,  are 
eren  more  likely  to  be  produced  in  duplicate 
«r  triplicate  than  heroic  actions  and  gener- 
ous impulses. 

Mummius  told  the  commissioners  who 
were  employed  in  carrying  the  plunder  of 
Corinth,  including'  many  masterpieces  of 
Grecian  art,  to  Rome,  that  he  should  insist 
on  their  replacing  any  that  were  destroyed 
or  injured.  An  Englishman,  on  hearing  of 
Canova's  death,  asked  his  brother  if  he  meant 
to  carry  on  the  business. 

One  of  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  met  on  the  middle  of 
a  bridge,  by  the  bearer  of  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. He  asked  the  messenger 
whether  he  would  eat  or  drink,  and  cut  short 
his  astonishment  by  explaining  that  the  al- 
ternative thereby  proposed  was  whether  he 
would  eat  up  the  Papal  bull,  seal  and  all,  or 
be  flung  over  the  parapet  into  the  river. 
Martin  of  Galway,  "  Humanity  Dick,"  made 
nearly  the  same  propobal  to  an  Irish  process- 
server,  who  was  foolish  enough  to  venture 
into  a  district  where  the  royal  writs  never 
ran. 

*'In  such  partial  views  of  early  times," 
says  Savigny,  "  we  resemble  the  travellers 
who  remark  with  great  astonishment  that  in 
France  the  little  children,  nay,  even  the  com- 
mon people,  speak  French  with  perfect  flu- 
ency." *  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe, 
and  hardly  a  country  in  England,  where  they 
are  not  ready  to  name  some  individual  trav- 
eller by  whom  the  same  astonishment  was 
expressed.  The  echo  which  politely  replies, 
•*  Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  to  the  ordinary 
inquiry  after  health,  may  be  heard  {muUUU 
miUandis)  in  Gascony  as  well  as  at  Killar- 
ney.  AVho  has  not  laughed  at  the  story  of 
the  letter- writer  who  concludes :  "  I  would 
say  more  but  for  an  impudent  Irishman  who 
is  looking  over  my  shoulder,  and  reading 
every  thing  I  write,"  with  the  self-betraying 

*■  *^  The  Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Lcgifllatioa  and 
Jurisprudence,**  chap,  ii 
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denial  of  the  Irishman  ?  The  story  may  be 
read  in  Galland's  Paroles  Remarquables  de$ 
Orientaux.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
comic  incident  or  fiction  gave  Frederic  the 
Great  the  hint  for  the  terrible  coup  de  ihddtrt 
in  the  tent  of  the  officer  who,  when  all  lights 
had  been  forbidden  under  pain-  of  death,  was 
found  finishing  a  letter  to  his  wife  by  the 
light  of  a  taper :  '<  Add  a  postscript.  Be- 
fore this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  shot  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders ; "  and  shot  he  was. 
Mrs.  Norton  has  based  a  beautiful  song  upon 
this  event,  which  is  only  too  well  attested. 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  which  may  rob 
us  of  some  cherished  illusions  may  also  re- 
lieve human  nature  from  an  unmerited 
stigma  of  barbarism  or  cruelty.  Thus 
Heyne  absolves  Omar  from  the  crime  of 
burning  the  library  of  Alexandria ;  and  se- 
rious doubts  have  assailed  the  authenticity 
of  the  order  attributed  to  the  legate  at  the 
sack  cf  Beziers  in  1209 :  "  Kill  them  all. 
God  will  recognize  his  own."  M.  Foumier 
has  devoted  an  entire  section  to  the  charge 
against  Charles  IX.,  of  firing  on  the  Hugue- 
nots with  an  arquebuss  from  the  window  of 
the  Louvre  during  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew; and  his  verdict,  after  collating 
the  authorities,  is  *<  Not  proven."  In  the 
"  Journal "  of  Barbier  the  scene  is  laid  in 
the  balcony  of  the  palace  of  the  Petit  BouT' 
boil,  pulled  down  in  1758. 

Shenstone  defined  good  writing  to  consist 
in  or  of  '*  spontaneous  thought  and  labored 
expression."  Many  &mous  sayings  com- 
prise these  two  elements  of  excellence ;  the 
original  writer  or  speaker  furnishing  the 
thought,  and  the  chronicler  the  expression. 
When  the  omission,  addition,  or  alteration 
of  a  word  or  two  will  give  point  and  cur- 
rency to  a  phrase,  or  even  elevate  a  plati- 
tude into  wit  and  poetry,  the  temptation  to 
the  historian  or  biographer  seems  irresisti- 
ble. 

Chateaubriand,  in  his  Analyse  Raisormke 
de  VHistoire  de  France,  relates  that  Philip 
the  Sixth,  flying  from  the  field  of  Crecy, 
arrived  late  at  night  before  the  gates  of  the 
Castle  of  Broye,  and  on  being  challenged 
by  the  chatelain,  cried  out,  "  Ouvrez ;  ^est 
la  fortune  de  la  France  *'  ("  Open ;  it  is  the 
fortune  of  France") — "  a  finer  phrase  than 
that  of  Cssar  in  the  storm ;  magnanimous 
confidence,  equally  honorable  to  the  subject 
and  the  monarch,  and  which  paints  the  grand- 
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euz  of  both  in  the  monarchy  of  Saint 
Louis."  The  received  authority  for  this 
phrase  was  Froissart,  and  it  will  be  found 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  old  English 
translation  of  Lord  Bemers.  The  genuine 
text  is  now  admitted  to  be,  <'  Ouvrez,  ou- 
vreZf  e^est  Vi7\fortunk  Boi  de  France*'-^ 
(''Open,  open;  it  is  the  unfortunate  king 
of  France  ").  Buchon,  the  learned  editor  of 
the  French  Chronicles,  hastened  to  Chateau- 
briand with  the  discovery,  and  suggested 
the  propriety  of  a  correction  in  the  next  ed- 
ition of  his  book,  but  found  the  author  of 
the  "Genius  of  Christianity"  bent  on  re- 
maining splendide  mendax  and  insensible  to 
the  modest  merit  of  truth. 

Chateaubriand  was  no  less  zealous  for  the 
authenticity  of  Francis  the  First's  famous 
note  to  his  mother  after  the  battle  of  Favia: 
"  Tout  est  perdu  fors  Vhonneur"  which,  till 
recently,  rested  on  tradition  and  popular 
belief.  The  real  letter  has  been  printed  by 
M.  ChampoUion,  from  a  manuscript  journal 
of  the  period,  and  begins  thus : — 

**  Madame, — ^Pour  vous  advertir  comment 
se  poite  le  ressort  de  mon  infortune,  de  tou- 
tes  choses  n'  m'est  demourd  que  I'honneur 
et  la  vie  qui  est  satdve,  et  pour  ce  que  en 
nostre  adversity  cetta  nouvcUe  voUs  fera 
quelque  resconfort,  j'ay  prie  qu'on  me  lais- 
sdt  pour  escrire  ces  lettres,  ce  qu'on  m'a 
agr^ablement  accordc." 

M.  Fournier  suggests  that  the  current 
version  may  be  traced  to  the  Spanish  histo- 
rian, Antonio  de  Vera,  who  translates  the 
alleged  billet :  *'  Madama,  toto  se  hn  per- 
dido  sino  es  la  honra" 

In  a  note  to  the  "Henriade,"  Voltaire 
says  that  Henry  the  Fourth  wrote  thus  to 
Crillon : — 

<'Pends-toi,  brave  Crillon;  nous  avons 
combattu  k  Arques,  et  tu  n'y  ^tais  pas. 
Adieu,  brave  Crillon ;  je  vous  aime  k  tort 
et  k  travers." 

The  real  letter  to  Crillon  was  written  from 
the  camp  before  Amiens  seven  years  after 
the  affair  of  Arques,  and  is  four  times  as 
long-    It  begins : — 

"Brave  Crillon,  Pendes  vous  de  n'aToir 
este  pr^s  de  moy,  lundi  dernier,  ^  la  plus 
belle  occasion,"  etc.,  etc. 

Henry  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
telling  his  friends  to  hang  themselves,  for 
there  is  extant  another  billet  of  his,  in  the 
same  style  to  one  who  had  lost  an  eye  :<— 
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"Harambure,  Pendes-vohs  de  ne  yens 
^tre  trouv6  pr^s  de  moy  en  un  combat  que 
nous  avons  en  contre  les  ennemys,  otk  nous 
avons  fait  rage,"  etc.    "  Adieu,  Borgne." 

The  naval  history  of  England  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  same  sympathizing 
spirit  of  noble  emulation.  "See,"  cried 
Nelson  (at  Trafalgar),  pointing  to  the  Boyal 
Sovereign  as  she  steered  right  for  the  cen-* 
tre  of  the  enemy's  line,  cut  through  it,  and 
engaged  a  three-decker,  "  see  how  that  noble 
fellow  Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  ac-« 
tion."  Collingwood,  delighted  at  being  first 
in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  knowing  the  feel- 
ings of  his  commander  and  old  friend,  turned 
to  his  captain,  and  exclaimed,  "  Rotherham, 
what  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here ! "  * 

Strange  to  say,  the  French  historians  have 
once  given  credit  for  an  honorable  action, 
which  was  never  performed,  to  Englishmen. 
The  President  Henault  relates  that  an  Eng- 
lish governor  had  agreed  with  Du  Guesclin 
to  surrender  a  place  on  a  given  day  if  he 
was  not  relieved,  and  that,  Du  Guesdin's 
death  occurring  in  the  interval,  the  governor 
came  out  with  his  principal  officers  at  the 
time  fixed,  and  laid  the  keys  on  the  coffin  of 
the  constable.  Unluckily  a  contemporary 
chronicle  has  been  produced,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  garrison  tried  to  back  out, 
and  were  brought  to  reason  by  a  threat  to 
put  the  hostages  to  death. 

Froissart  relates  in  touching  detail  the 
patriotic  self-devotion  of  Eustache  de  Saint 
Pierre  and  his  five  companions,  who  (he 
says)  delivered  up  the  keys  of  Calais  to  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  bareheaded,  with  halters 
round  their  necks,  and  would  have  been 
hanged  forthwith  but  for  the  intervention  of 
the  queen.  The  story  had  been  already 
doubted  by  Hume  on  the  strength  of  another 
contemporary  narrative,  in  which  the  king's 
generosity  and  humanity  to  the  inhabitants 
are  extolled ;  when  (in  1835)  it  was  named 
as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay  by  an  anti- 
quarian society  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
the  prize  was  decreed  to  M.  Clovis  Bolard, 
a  Calais  man,  who  took  part  against  Saint 
Pierre.  The  controversy  was  revived  in 
1854  in  the  Si^cUf  by  a  writer  who  re- 
ferred to  documents  in  the  Tower  as  estab- 
lishing that  Saint  Pierre  had  been  in  con- 
nivance with  the  besiegers,  and  was  actually 
rewarded  with  a  pension  by  Edward. 

*  Southey*8  Nelson,  ch.  0. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  account  given  by 
Froissart  of  the  return  of  the  French  Xing 
John  (the  captive  at  Poitiers)  to  England, 
by  no  means  bears  out  the  chivahrous  turn 
given  to  it  in  the  Biographie  UniveraeUe. 
On  hearing  that  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
left  as  hostage,  had  broken  faith,  the  king, 
says  the  writer,  resolved  at  once  to  go  back, 
and  constitute  himself  prisoner  at  London, 
replying  to  all  the  objections  of  his  council, 
that  **  if  good  faith  were  banished  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  should  be  found  in  the 
mouths  of  kings."  Froiasart  attributes  the 
journey  to  a  wish  to  see  the  king  and  queen 
of  England.  "  Some,"  remarks  M.  Michelet, 
**  pretend  that  John  only  went  to  get  rid  of 
the  ennui  caused  by  the  sufferings  of  France, 
or  to  see  some  fair  mistress." 

The  adoption  of  the  Garter  for  the  name 
and  symbol  of  the  most  distinguished  order 
of  knighthood  now  existing,  is  still  involved 
in  doubt.    The  incident  to  which  it  is  popu- 
larly attributed  was  first  mentioned  by  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,  who  wrote  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  its  alleged  occurrence.  The  age  of 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury  is  objected  by  M. 
Foumier,  but  there  is  much  more  force  to 
our  minds  in  the  established  fact  that  her 
husband  died  in  consequence  of  bruises  re- 
ceived at  the  jousts  preceding  the  foundation 
of  the  order ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  such  an  in- 
cident would  have  been  suppressed  by  Frois- 
aart,  who  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  although 
he  is  the  principal  authority  for  her  amour 
vrith  the  king.     Polydore  Virgil's  history 
appeared  in  1536.    In  1527,  at  the  investi- 
ture of  Francis  the  First,  John  Taylor,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  in  his  address  to  the  new 
knight,  stated  that  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
had  once,  on  the  inspiration  of  Saint  George, 
distinguished  some  chosen  knights  by  caus- 
ing them  to  tie  a  thong  or  garter  round  the 
leg.    Camden  and  others  suggest  that  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  in  remembrance  of  this  event, 
gave  the  garter  as  the  signal  for  a  battle, 
probably  Crecy,  in  which  he  proved  victori- 
ous.   But  the  very  number  and  variety  of 
these  speculations  show  that  the  real  origin 
of  the  symbol  cannot  be  traced.    The  motto  is 
equally  unaccountable,  although  as  fit  for  the 
purpose  as  any  other  maxim  or  apophthegm, 
whether  connected  with  a  tale  of  gallantry  or 
not,* 


*  See  "  Memorials  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter," 
etc    By  G.  F.  Beltx,  LaneoiUr  BeraltL    Loodoa, ,  Cootineot,"  vol.  L 
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As  numerous  questions  of  authenticity  are 
made  to  turn  on  the  want  of  contemporary 
testimony  when  it  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  forthcoming,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  call  attention  to  what  Vamhagen  von 
Ense  notes  in  his  "  Diary :  " — 

"  Humboldt  confirms  the  opinions  I  have 
more  than  once  expressed,  tnat  too  much 
must  not  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  au- 
thors. He  adduces  three  important  and  per- 
fectly undeniable  matters  of  fact,  as  to  which 
no  evidence  is  to  be  found  where  it  would  be 
most  anticipated :  In  the  archives  of  Bar- 
celona, no  trace  of  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Columbus  into  that  city ;  in  Marco  Polo,  no 
allusion  to  the  Chinese  Wall ;  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Portugal,  nothing  about  the  voy- 
ages of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  m  the  service  of 
that  crown."  • 

In  Grafton's  Chronicles,,  comprising  the 
reign  of  King  John,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Magna  Charta.  But  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  period  of  publication  (1562)  and  his 
office  of  printer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  may  ac- 
count for  the  omission. 

Humboldt's  remarks  refer  to  a  reading  at 
Madame  Becamier's,  in  which  he  had  pointed 
out  some  inaccuracies  in  the  received  ac- 
counts of  the  discovery  of  America.  Robert- 
son states  that  "  Columbus  promised  sol- 
emnly to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with 
their  request  (to  turn  back),  provided  they 
would  accompany  him  and  obey  his  com- 
mand for  three  days  longer,  and  if  during  that 
time  land  were  not  discovered,  he  would  then 
abandon  the  enterprise,  and  direct  his  course 
towards  Spain."  A  closer  examination  of 
the  authorities  has  shown  that  no  such  prom- 
ise was  given  or  required,  f  Robertson  ac- 
cepts without  questioning  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  Charles  the  Fifth's  celebrating  his 
own  obsequies  in  his  lifetime,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  fondness  for  mechanical  contrivances : 

"  He  was  particularly  curious  in  the  con- 
struction of  clocks  and  watches ;  and  having 
found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not 

1841.  The  various  sniErgeRtions  and  theories  of 
Ashmole  and  others,  with  the  evidence,  are  care- 
fully reviewed  lo  the  preface.  Recent  and  n-ro ark- 
able  as  was  the  adoption  of  the  Tricolor,  its  origin 
is  already  involved  in  doubt. 

*  **  Briefe  von  Alexander  yon  Humboldt  an 
Vamhagen  von  Ense,"  etc.  8rd  edit.j  p.  67.  "  Wo 
have  read  books  called  Histories  of  Kugluiid  under 
the  reign  of  George  H.,  in  which  the  t'iso  of  Meth- 
od i«im  is  not  even  mentioned.*' — (MacaulA\'.) 

t  See   Humboldt's  '*  G^ographie  du  K 
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bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike, 
be  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  of  sur- 
prise as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in 
haying  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labor  on 
the  mere  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind 
to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concern- 
ing tne  profound  and*  mysterious  doctrines 
of  religion."  • 

Mr.  Stirling  and  M.  Mignet  are  at  issue 
as  to  the  credibility  of  the  alleged  obsequies ; 
and  although  they  both  state  the  predilection 
of  the  retired  emperor  for  mechanics,  it  is 
yery  unlikely  that  the  yariations  in  his  clocks 
led  him  to  any  reflection  bordering  on  toler- 
ation or  liberality ;  for  almost  with  his  dy- 
ing breath  he  enjoined  the  persecution  of 
heretics ;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Stirling, 
that  '*  In  taking  part  in  the  early  religious 
troubles  of  his  reign,  it  was  eyer  his  regret 
that  he  did  not  put  Luther  to  death  when  he 
had  him  in  his  power."  At  all  eyents,  the 
tradition  may  haye  suggested  Pope's  coup- 
let, although  he  has  giyen  a  different  turn  to 
the  thought — 

**  'Tis  with  oar  jadgments  as  our  watches;  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own." 

It  is  related  of  Ilaleigh,  that,  haying  yainly 
endeayored  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  a  quar- 
rel that  fell  out  beneath  his  window,  he  ex- 
claimed against  his  own  folly  in  endeayoring 
to  write  the  true  history  of  the  world.  We 
haye  found  no  authority  for  this  anecdote, 
and  the  famous  one  of  his  cloak  flrst  occurs 
in  Fuller's  "  Worthies."  When  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  on  being  asked  what  he  would  haVe 
read  to  him,  replied :  "  Not  history,  for  that 
I  know  to  be  false,"  he  was  probably  think- 
ing less  of  the  difficulty  that  struck  Ealeigh, 
than  of  the  presumption  of  some  writers  of 
his  day,  in  pretending  to  be  at  home  in  the 
councils  of  princes,  and  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  hidden  springs  of  his  own 
measures  or  policy. 

In  France,  writers  of  eminence  haye  openly 
professed  their  indifference  to  strict  accuracy. 
Besides  the  memorable  Man  siege  est  fait 
of  Vertot,  we  find  Voltaire,  on  being  asked 
where  he  had  discoyered  a  startling  fact,  re- 
plying, '*  Nowhere ;  it  is  a  frolic  (espihg- 
lerie)  of  my  imagination."  The  frolic  was, 
that,  when  the  French  became  masters  of 


•aid  to  be  founded  upou  fact 
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Constantinople  in  1204,  they  danced  with 
the  women  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  of 
Sainte  Sophia.  Some  modem  French  hia- 
torians  haye  not  disdained  to  follow  in  his 
track. 

"  Like  old  Yoltaire,  who  placed  his  greatest  glorj 
In  cooking^  up  an  entertaining  story, 
Who  langbed  at  Truth  whene'er  his  simple 

tongue 
Would  snatch  amusement  from  a  tale  or  song." 

We  should  like  to  know  whether  M.  Lam- 
artine  had  any  warrant  beyond  his  own  rich 
imagination  for  these  passages  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  Waterloo :— 

**  He  (Wellington)  gallops  towards  two  of 
his  dragoon  regiments  drawn  up  on  the  edge 
of  the  ridge.  He  has  the  curbs  of  the  bri- 
dles taken  off*,  so  that  the  animal,  carried 
away  by  the  descent  and  the  mass,  witho!it 
the  Land  of  the  rider  being  able  eyen  inyol- 
untarily  to  check  it,  may  throw  itself  with 
an  irresistible  rush  and  weight  on  the  French 
cayalry — a  desperate  manoeuyre,  worthy  of 
the  Numidians  against  the  Romans,  and 
which  the  size  and  impetuosity  of  the  Brit- 
ish horse  rendered  more  desperate  stilL  He 
has  brandy  seryed  out  to  the  riders  to  in- 
toxicate the  man  with  fire,  whilst  the  trum- 
pet intoxicates  the  horse,  and  he  himself  hurls 
them,  at  full  speed,  on  the  slopes  of  Mont  St. 
Jean."  • 

.  A  little  farther  on,  we  find  the  duke  on  his 
eighth  and  wounded  horse,  although  it  is  no- 
torious that  Copenhagen  carried  him  freshly 
through  the  entire  battle ;  and  towards  the 
end — 

*'  He  sends  from  rank  to  rank  to  his  in- 
trepid Scotch  the  order  to  let  themselyea  be 
approached  without  firing,  to  pierce  the 
breasts  of  the  horses  with  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  slip  eyen  under  the  feet  of  the 
animals,  and  to  rip  them  up  {evenirer)  with 
the  short  and  broad  sword  of  these  children 
of  the  North.  The  Scotch  obey,  and  them- 
selyes  on  foot  charge  our  regiments  of  horse." 

M.  de  Lamartine  is  a  poet,  and  may  haye 
imported  in  his  own  despite  a  flight  or  two 
of  original  inyention  into  his  prose.  But 
M.  Thiers  is  a  graye  statesman  as  well  as  a 
brilliant  and  picturesque  narrator.  His  in- 
formation is  deriyed  principally,  almost  ex« 
clusiyely,  from  French  sources.  His  point 
of  yiew  is  essentially  and  inyariably  French, 
and  his  works  afibrd  an  unimpeachable  test 
of  the  kind  of  history  most  esteemed  by  hit 

•  **  Histoire  de  la  BesUuxmtioD,**  yoL  iy.  p  246. 


*  Rol)ert?on*s  "  Chnrles  the   Fifth/'    book  xii. 
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countr}'men.  The  scene  is  the  channel  be- 
fore Boulogne,  where,  on  the  26th  August, 
1804,  a  squadron  of  French  gunboats  were 
engaged  against  an  English  squadron  of 
frigates  and  other  vessels. 

"  The  emperor,  who  was  in  his  barge 
(canot)  with  Admiral  Brieux,  the  Ministers 
of  War  and  Marine,  and  several  marshals, 
dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  gunboats  en- 
gaged, and,  to  set  them  an  example,  had 
himself  steered  right  upon  the  frigate,  which 
was  advancing  at  full  sail.  He  knew  that 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  admirers  of  his  au- 
dacity on  land,  sometimes  asked  one  another 
whetner  he  would  be  equally  audacious  at 
sea.  He  wished  to  edify  them  on  this  point, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  brave  recklessly 
the  large  vessels  of  the  enemy.  He  had  his 
barge  taken  far  in  advance  of  the  French 
line,  and  cw  near  as  possible  to  the  frigate. 
The  frigate,  seeing  the  imperial  flag  nying 
in  the  barge,  and  guessing  perhaps  its  pre- 
cious cargo,  had  reserved  its  fire.  The  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  trcmblinff  for  the  result  to 
the  emperor  of  such  a  bravado,  tried  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  bar  of  the  rudder 
to  change  the  direction ;  but  an  imperious 
gesture  of  Napoleon  stopped  the  movement 
of  the  minister,  and  they  continued  their 
course  towards  the  frigate.  Napoleon  was 
watching  it,  class  in  hand,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  it  discharged  its  reserved  broadside, 
and  covered  with  its  projectiles  the  boat 
which  carried  Cicsar  and  nis  fortune.  No 
one  was  wounded,  and  they  were  quit  for  the 
splashing  of  the  shot.  All  the  French  ves- 
aels,  witnesses  of  this  scene,  had  advanced 
a&  fast  as  they  could  to  sustain  the  fire,  and 
to  cover,  by  passing,  the  barge  of  the  em- 
peror. The  English  division,  assailed  in  its 
turn  by  a  hail  of  balls  and  grape,  began  to 
retrograde  little  by  little.  It  was  pursued, 
but  it  returned  anew,  tacking  towards  the 
land.  During  this  interval  a  second  division 
of  gunboats,  commanded  by  Captain  Pev- 
rieu,  had  raised  anchor  and  borne  down 
upon  the  enemy.  Very  soon  the  frigate, 
much  damaged  and  steering  with  difficulty, 
was  obliged  to  gain  the  open  sea.  The  cor- 
.▼ettes  followed  this  movement  of  retreat, 
aereral  much  shattered,  and  Uie  cutter  so 
riddled  that  it  was  seen  to  go  down.  Na- 
poleon quitted  Boulogne  enchanted  with  the 
combat  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  the 
rather  that  the  secret  intelligence  coming 
from  the  coast  of  England  gave  him  the 
moat  satisfaotory  details  on  the  moral  and 
nnaterial  effect  this  combat  had  produced."  * 

•  "  Histoire  da  Consulatet  de  T Empire,"  vol.  v. 
p.  n9.  Compare  James*  **  Naval  History,**  vol. 
lU.  p.  833.  1'nit  writer  deduces  from  the  aiTair 
that  the  gojiboats  could  not  face  the  cruisers,  add- 
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According  to  the  English  version,  the 
damage  to  our  ships  arose  from  their  pur- 
suing the  French  under  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries. But  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
narrative  is  enough.  By  way  oi pendant  to 
Napoleon  attacking  an  English  frigate  in 
his  barge,  M.  Thiers  should  reproduce,  as 
the  representation  of  an  historical  fact,  the 
picture,  once  in  high  favor  for  snuff-boxes, 
of  a  line  of  English  soldiers  recoiling  from 
a  wounded  French  grenadier,  who  waves 
his  sword  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground. 
Beyle  (Stendhal),  who  was  with  the  French 
army  during  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812,  ridicules  the  notion  of 
speeches  on  battle-fields,  and  declares  that 
he  once  saw  a  French  general  lead  a  gallant 
charge  with  a  piece  of  coarse  ribaldry ;  add- 
ing, that  it  answered  the  purpose  perfectly 
well.  It  is  certain  that  most  of  those  re- 
ported by  historians  were  never  made  at  alL 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  say  *'  Up, 
guards,  and  at  them,"  at  Waterloo;  he 
never  took  refuge  in  a  square;  and  his 
*•  What  will  they  say  in  England  if  we  are 
beat  ?  "  was  addressed  to  some  officers  of 
his  staff,  not  to  a  shattered  regiment.  The 
best  of  his  biographers,  the  chaplain-gen- 
eral, relates  that,  in  the  affair  of  the  11th  De- 
cember, 1813,  the  duke  rode  up  to  the  85th 
regiment,  and  said,  in  his  (the  subaltern's) 
hearing,  "  You  must  keep  your  ground, 
my  lads,  for  there  is  nothing  behind  you." 

<'  Follow  my  white  plume,"  the  traditional 
rallying  cry  of  Henry  IV.,  is  quite  consist- 
ent with  Brantome's  description  of  him  at 
Coutras,  "with  long  and  great  plumes, 
floating  well,  saying  to  his  people,  Osiez- 
vous  devant  moy,  ne  m^offusquez  pas,  car  je 
veux  paroistre"  The  noble  speech  given  to 
Henri  de  la  Roche  Jaquelein  is  too  finished 
and  antithetical  for  the  unpretending  char- 
acter of  the  man :  Bi  favance,  suivez-moi : 
sije  tombe,  vengez-moi :  sije  reade,  tuez-mou 
This  young  hero  had  no  quality  of  a  leader 
beyond  chivalrous  gallantry  and  courage, 
and  looked  to  no  higher  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, if  the  Royalist  cause  had  triumphed, 
than  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  hussars. 
The  real  hero  of  the  Vendean  insurrection 
was  the  Marquis  de  Lescure.  His  vridow 
married  Henri's  brother  before  the  publica- 

in^«  **  None  knew  this  better  than  Napoleon.  The 
ftflair  of  26th  August,  of  which  be  nad  iMiifi<ei»- 
tionalljf  been  an  eye-witness,  convinced  him. 
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tion  of  her  memoirs,  and  thus  the  name  of 
La  Roche  Jaquelein  has  become  imperishably 
associated  with  the  most  brilliant  episode  of 
the  Revolution. 

Voltaire  makes  Condd  throw  his  baton  of 
command  over  the  enemies'  palisades  at 
Fribourg.  Other  accounts  say  "his  mar- 
shal's baton."  He  was  not  a  marshal ;  he 
did  not  carry  a  baton ;  and  what  he  threw 
was  his  cane.  A  finer  trait  is  told  of  Doug- 
las, who,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
Bruce's  heart,  took  part  with  the  Spaniards 
against  the  Moors,  and  lost  his  life  in  a 
skirmish : — 

"  When  he  found  the  enemy  press  thick 
round  him,  he  took  from  his  neck  the  Bruce's 
fae'art,  and  speaking  to  it  as  he  would  have 
done  to  the  king  had  he  been  alive,  he  said, 
'  Pass  first  in  fi^ht  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do, 
and  Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die.'  He 
then  threw  the  king's  heart  among  the  en- 
emy, and  rushing  forward  to  the  place  where 
it  fell,  was  slain.  His  body  was  found  lying 
above  the  silver  case."  • 

An  attentive  bystander  reports  a  very  sen- 
sible speech  as  made  by  Cond6  at  Lens. 
"  My  friends,  take  courage ;  we  cannot  help 
fighting  to-day ;  it  will  be  useless  to  draw 
back  i  for  I  promise  you,  that,  brave  men  or 
cowards,  all  shall  fight,  the  former  vrith  good- 
will, the  latter  perforce."  The  authentic- 
ity of  the  brief  dialogue  between  the  spokes- 
men of  the  French  and  English  Guards  at 
Fontenoy  is  now  generally  allowed.  Lord 
Charles  Hay,  hat  in  hand,  steps  forward,  and 
says  with  a  bow,  **  Gentlemen  of  the  French 
.Guards,  fire."  M.  d'Auteroches  advances 
to  meet  him,  and  saluting  him  with  the 
sword,  says,  "  Monsieur,  we  never  fire  first ; 
dc  yoa  fire."  It  is  a  question  v/Iicthur,  with 
the  musketry  of  1745,  the  first  fire  was  an 
advantage  or  the  contrary.f 

Lord   Macaulay   tells   an   anecdote    of 

♦  **  Tales  of  ft  Grandfather,"  vol.  i.  c.  xi. 

t  The  prowess  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  chap- 
'Iain  of  the  42d  Highlanders,  or  Black  Watch,  who 
charged  with  his  men  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in 
flagrant  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  his  colonel, 
is  related  "  Quart.  Eev.,*^  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  196.  He 
was  very  youii^  nt  tlie  time,  and  the  Celtic  blood 
is  hot;  bnt  it  is  possible  that  he  acted  upon  the 
same  principle  ns  another  chaplain  of  Highlanders 
'(mentioned  by  Dr.  Carlyle),  who  accompanied  bis 
iBgiroent  in  Amerioti  in  a  very  dangerous  charge, 
not  from  love  of  *  gtiting,  bnt  oecanse  the  toidierA 
were  young  anc*  jad  never  been  in  action  before, 
fod  he  tliouir'..t  tb:tt  his  presence  (bemg  the  only 
officer  well  kLown  to  them)  wotUd  girt  mm  ood- 
■fldwBsa. 
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Michael  Oodfrly,  the  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  standing 
near  King  William  and  under  fire  at  the 
siege  of  Namur.  "  Mr.  Godfrey,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "  you  ought  not  to  run  these  hazards ; 
you  are  not  a  soldier ;  you  can  be  of  no  use 
to  us  here."  "  Sir,"  answered  Godfrey,  "  I 
run  no  more  hazard  than  your  majesty." 
"Not  so,"  said  William ;  "  I  am  where  it  ia 
my  duty  to  be,  and  I  may  without  presump- 
tion commit  my  life  to  God's  keeping ;  bnt 
you — "  While  they  were  talking  a  cannon- 
ball  from  the  ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at 
the  king's  feet.  * 

When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  wu  enter- 
ing his  barge  to  lead  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen he  found  the  French  ambassador  at 
his  side.  **  Monsieur,"  he  said,  **  you  have 
no  business  with  the  Danes :  you  will  go  no 
further,  if  you  please."  "  Sire,"  replied  the 
Comte  de  Guiscard, ''  the  king,  my  master, 
has  ordered  me  to  remain  near  your  maj- 
esty. I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  baniafa 
me  to-day  from  your  court,  which  has  oerer 
been  so  brilliant."  So  saying,  he  gate  hia 
hand  to  the  king,  who  leaped  into  the  barge, 
followed  by  Count  Piper  and  the  ambasaa^ 
dor. 

The  dying  words  of  Wolfe  are  well  kftown, 
and  well  authenticated.  On  hearing  an  of- 
ficer exclaim,  **  See  how  they  run,"  he  ea- 
gerly raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  asked, 
"Who  runP"  "The  enemy,"  answered 
the  ofiBcer;  "they  give  way  in  all  direc- 
tions." "Then  God  be  praised,**  said 
Wolfe,  after  a  short  pause ;  "  I  shall  die 
happy."  t  His  antagonist,  the  Marquis  of 
Montcalm,  received  a  mortal  wound  whilst 
endearoring  to  rally  his  men,  and  expired 
the  next  day.  When  told  that  his  end  ires 
approaching,  he  answered,  "So  much  the 
better ;  I  shall  not  live  then  to  see  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec." 

Napoleon  stated  at  St.  Helena  that  DeMdx 
fell  dead  at  Marengo  without  a  word.  TUers 
makes  him  say  to  Boudet,  his  chief  of  dnd- 
sion,  "  Hide  my  deatb,  for  it  might  dis- 
hearten tl|6  troops  " — tbe  dying  order  of  the 
Constable  Bourbon  at  the  taking  of  Home. 
The  speech  ordinarily  given  to  Desaix,  sad 

•  Macanlsy's  "  History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  689. 

t  '*  History  of  Kn^land,  from  the  Pmms  «f 
Utrecht."  By  Karl  Stan  hope  (Lord  Mnhon),  voL 
iv.  ch.  zxxv.  His  lordship  has  rescued  two  oCher 
curious  and  now  familiar  anecdotes  of  Wolfe  from 
obUvioB  or  neglect. 
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inscribed  on  his  monument  is  confessedly  a 
fiction.  What  passed  between  him  and  Na- 
poleon, when  they  first  met  upon  the  field, 
has  been  differently  related.  One  version 
is  that  Desaix  exclaimed,  **  The  battle  is 
lost !  "  and  that  Napoleon  replied,  ''  No ; 
it  is  won :  advance  directly.''  That  of  M. 
Thiers  is,  that  a  circle  was  hastily  formed 
round  the  two  generals,  and  a  council  of  war 
held,  in  which  the  majority  were  for  retreat- 
ing. The  First  Consul  was  not  of  this  opin- 
ion, and  earnestly  pressed  Desaix  for  his, 
who  then,  looking  at  his  watch,  said,  "  Yes, 
the  battle  is  lost ;  but  it  is  only  three  o'clock ; 
there  is  still  time  enough  to  gain  one." 
Here  again  a  kind  of  parallel  is  suggested. 
The  Baron  de  Sirot,  who  commanded  the 
French  reserve  at  Recroy,  was  told  that  the 
battle  was  lost.  '*  No,  no ! "  he  exclaimed, 
**  it  is  not  lost ;  for  Sirot  and  his  compan- 
ions have  not  yet  fought"  *  Desaix,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  turned  back  without 
waiting  for  orders  on  hearing  the  firing; 
and  M.  Thiers  thinks  that  if  Grouchy  had 
done  the  same  at  Waterloo,  the  current  of 
the  world's  history  might  have  been  reversed. 
He  is  welcome  to  think  so ;  but  the  Hero  of 
a  Hundred  Fights  thought  difierently.  A 
drawn  battle  and  a  short  respite  were  the 
very  utmost  Grouchy 's  timely  arrival  could 
have  gained  for  his  imperial  master. 

All  the  fiashes  of  instinctive  heroism  and 
prescient  thirst  of  glory  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  Nelson  are  indisputable.  It  has 
been  vaguely  rumored,  indeed,  that  the  sig- 
nal originally  proposed  by  him  at  Trafalgar 
was,  **  NeUon  expects  every  roan  to  do  his 
duty,"  and  that  England  was  substituted 
at  the  suggestion  of  Hardy  or  Blackwood. 
According  to  the  authentic  narrative  of 
Southey,  Nelson  asked  Captain  Blackwood 
if  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  signal  want- 
ing. '*  Blackwood  made  answer  that  he 
thought  the  whole  fleet  seemed  very  clearly 
to  understand  what  they  were  about.  The 
words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  that  sig- 
nal was  made  which  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  language  or  even  tl^e  memory  of 
England  shall  endure."  Nelson's  last  in- 
telligible words  were,  "  Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty." 

Dying  words  and  speeches  present  an  am- 
ple field  for  the  invective  Acuities  of  biogra- 

•  **  The  Ufa  of  Cond^."  Bj  £ari  Staobope 
4^iOrd  UahoD),  p.  SO. 
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phers  and  historians.  It  is  reported  that 
Louis  XIV.'s  to  Madame  de  Main  tenon 
were,  "  We  shall  soon  meet  again ; "  and 
that  she  murmured,  "  A  pleasant  rendezvous 
he  is  giving  me ;  that  man  never  loved  any 
one  but  himself."  Of  Talleyrand  M.  Louis 
Blanc  relates,  "  When  the  Abbe  Dupanloup 
repeated  to  him  the  words  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  *'  I  would  give  my  life  for  M.  de 
Talleyrand,"  he  replied,  "  He  might  make 
a  better  use  of  it,"  and  expired. 

Do  such  narratives  command  implicit 
faith  P  Did  Goethe  die  calling  for  light  P  or 
Frederic  Schlegel  with  aber  {hut)  in  his 
mouth  P  or  Rabelais  exclaiming,  <'  Drop 
the  curtain ;  the  farce  is  played  out "  P  or 
Chesterfield  just  after  telling  the  servant, 
with  characteristic  politeness,  "  Give  Day- 
rolles  a  chair  "  P  or  Locke  remarking  to  Mrs. 
Masham,  "Life  is  a  poor  vanity "P  Did 
the  expiring  Addison  call  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  his  bedside  that  he  might  learn 
"  how  a  Christian  could  die  "  ?  Was  Pitt's 
heart  broken  by  Austerlitz,  and  were  the  last 
words  he  uttered,  "  My  country,  0  my  coun- 
try "  P  *  George  Rose,  who  had  access  to 
the  best  information,  says  they  were ;  and 
says  also  that  the  news  of  the  armistice  after 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  drove  Titt's  gout 
from  the  extremities  to  the  stomach.  But 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  met  Pitt  at 
Stanmore  Priory  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  always  maintained  that  Pitt's 
spirit  was  not  by  any  means  broken  by  the 
disappointment.  On  plausible  grounds  it 
has  been  alleged  that  Canning's  last  illness 
was  aggravated  by  suppressed  anger  at  one 
of  Lord  Grey's  attacks ;  that  he  had  serious 
thoufi^hts  of  being  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers  to  answer  it ;  and  that  his  dying  words 
were,  "  Give  me  time!  give  me  time!" 
Lord  Chatham  made  his  son  read  to  him,  a 
day  or  two  before  he  died,  the  passage  of 
Pope's  "  Homer"  describing  the  death  of 
Hector,  and  when  he  had  done,  said,  **  Bead 
it  again." 

The  peculiar  taste  and  tendencies  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  Channel  have  produced 
a  plentiful  crop  of  melodramatic  scenes, 
with  words  to  match.  Their  revolutionary 
annals  abound  in  them ;  many  true,  makiy 
apocryphali  and  not  ft  few  exaggerated  or 

*  We  btve  reston  to  believe  that  the  preciia  a*> 
count  of  what  pused  at  Pitt's  deutb-becL  iucludiog 
his  lost  words,  will  be  given  in  i^l  btanhops's 
f orthooBMiig  woriL. 
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false.  The  crew  of  Le  Vengeur,  instead  of 
going  down  with  the  cry  of  Vive  la  Repub- 
ligue,  shrieked  for  help,  and  many  were 
saved  in  English  boats.  The  bombastic 
phrase,  La  Garde  meurt  d  nese  rend  pas, 
attributed  to  Cambronne,  who  was  made 
prisoner  at  "Waterloo,  was  vehemently  de- 
nied by  him;  and  when,  notwithstanding 
his  denial,  the  town  of  Nantes  was  author- 
ized by  royal  ordinance  to  inscribe  it  on  his 
statue,  the  sons  of  General  Michel  laid 
formal  claim  to  it  for  their  father.  It  was 
invented  by  Rougemont,  a  prolific  author  of 
motSj  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  Inde- 
pendant.  * 

M.  Beugnot,  provisional  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  was  the  author  of  the  eminently 
successful  hit  in  the  Comte  d'Artois'  address 
at  the  Restoration :  *'  Plus  de  divisions ;  la 
paix  et  la  France !  Je  la  revois,  et  rien  n'y 
est  chang6,  si  ce  n'est  qu'il  s*y  trouve  un 
Fran9ais  de  plus."  His  royal  highness, 
who  had  extemporized  a  few  confused  sen- 
tences, was  as  much  surprised  as  any  one 
on  reading  a  neat  little  speech  comprising 
these  words  in  the  Moniteur.  On  his  ex- 
claiming, "  But  I  never  said  it,"  he  was  told 
that  there  was  an  imperative  necessity  for 
his  having  said  it ;  and  it  became  history,  f 

M.  Seguier  denied,  La  cour  rend  des 
arrits  et  non  pas  des  services.  M.  de  Sal- 
vandy  claimed,  C^est  und  fite  Napolitaine, 
Monseigneur;  nous  dansons  sur  un  vcflcan — 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis 
Philippe)  at  a  ball  given  to  the  King  of  Na- 
ples on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  July. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  in 
France  to  depreciate  the  capacity  and  the 
wit  of  Talle}Tand,  in  forgetfulness  that,  if 
the  good  sayings  of  others  had  been  fre- 
quently lent  to  him,  on  nepr^te  qu*aux  riches. 
M.  Foumier  asserts,  on  the  written  author- 
ity of  Tallc}Tand'8  brother,  that  the  only 
breviary  used  by  the  ex-bishop  was  Uim- 
proviscUeur  Frangais,  a  compilation  of  anec- 

*  When  pressed  by  a  pretty  woman  to  repeat 
the  phrase  ne  really  aid  use,  fie  replied,  **  Ma  foi, 
madnme,  je  ne  sais  pas  an  juste  ce  que  j'ai  dit  k  Tof- 
ficier  Anglais  qui  me  criait  de  me  reudre;  mais  ce 
qui  est  certain  e»t  quMl  compreiiait  le  Fransais,  et 
quMl  m'a  r^pondu  mangel 

t  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  adopts  a  somewhat  different 
version  in  bis  **  Kranoe,  Social,  Literary,  and  Po- 
liticaV*  ^ol-  1*  P*  181.  His  chapter  on  Wit  is  one 
of  the  boAt  in  a  Dook  which  is  or  much  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  its  light  and  pleasant  tone  nas  1m 
ordinary  readers  to  perceive. 


dotes  and&on-mo^f,  in  twenty-one  duodecimo 
volumes.  Whenever  a  good  thing  was  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  a  parent,  he 
adopted  it, — amongst  others,  C*est  le  com- 
mencement  de  la  Jin.  We  have  heard  that 
the  theory  of  royal  shaving,  already  men- 
tioned, was  Napoleon's;  and  the  remark 
on  the  emigrants,  that  they  had  neither 
learnt  nor  forgotten  any  thing,  has  been 
found  almost  verbatim  in  a  letter  from  the 
Chevalier  de  Panat  to  Mallett  du  Fan  from 
London  in  1796.  When  Harel  wished  to 
put  a  joke  or  witticism  into  circulation,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  connecting  it  with  some 
celebrated  name,  on  the  chance  of  reclaim- 
ing it  if  it  took — 

"  He  cast  off  his  jokes  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle 
them  back." 

Thus  he  assigned  to  Talleyrand  in  the 
"Nain  Jaune"  the  phrase:  "Speech  was 
given  to  man  to  disguise  his  thoughts."  In 
one  of  Voltaire's  dialogues,  the  capon  says 
of  men  :  "  They  only  use  thought  to  sanc- 
tion their  injustice,  and  only  employ  words 
to  disguise  their  thoughts."  There  is  also  a 
couplet  by  Young : — 

"  When  Nature's  end  of  language  is  disguised. 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  their  mind.'* 

The  germ  of  the  conceit  has  been  discov- 
ered in  one  of  South's  Sermon;  and  Mr. 
Forster  puts  in  a  claim  for  Goldsmith  on  the 
strength  of  Jack  Spindle's  remark  in  the 
"  Citizen  of  the  World,"  that  the  true  use  of 
speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants 
as  to  conceal  them.  He  also  claims  for 
Goldsmith'  a  well-known  joke,  attributed  to 
Sheridan  on  his  son's  remarking  that  he 
would  descend  a  coal-pit  for  the  pleasure  of 
saying  that  he  had  done  so,  and  discovers 
the  embryo  of  Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zeal- 
ander  in  a  letter  from  Walpole  to  Sir  Hor- 
ace Mann :  "  At  last  some  curious  traveller 
from  Lima  will  visit  England,  and  give  a 
description  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul,  like  the 
editions  of  Balbec  and  Palmyra."*  The 
New  Zealander  first  came  upon  the  stage  in 
1840,  in  a  review  of  Ranke's  **  History  of 
the  Popes;"  but  the  same  image  in  a  less 
compact  shape  was  employed  by  Lord  Ma- 

*  Forster^s  '*  Life  of  Goldsmith.**  Second  edi- 
tion. Vol.  i.  p.  841.  The  remark  on  the  tme  use 
of  speech  being  to  conceal  our  wants  also  occuri 
in'«TheBee,'*Ko.8. 
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caulay  ia  1824,  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  a  review  of  Mitford's  "  Greece/'  • 

Talleyrand  had  frequently  the  adroitness 
or  good  luck  to  get  credit  for  saying  of 
others  what  was  said  against  himself.  Thus, 
Qui  ne  VadoreraU  7  II  est  si  victoix^'Was 
said  by  Montrond  of  him,  not  by  him  of 
Montrond.  Again,  when  he  told  a  squint- 
ing politician,  who  asked  how  things  were 
going  on,  A  travera^  comme  vous  voyez,  he 
can  hardly  have  forgotten  "the  frequent 
inkstand  whizzing  past  his  ear,"  with  the 
accompaniment  of  Vil  emigrk,  tu  rCaa  pas  le 
sens  pltis  droit  que  le  piecL  t  Both  Rogers 
and  Lord  Brougham  give  him  the  interroga- 
tory to  the  sick  or  dying  man,  who  cried  out 
that  ho  was  suffering  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  "  Dejd  ?  "    M.  Louis  Blanc  says : — 

"It  is  also  related — and  it  is  by  priests 
that  the  fact,  improbable  as  it  is,  has  been 
silently  propagated — that  the  king  (Louis 
Philippe)  having  asked  M.  de  Talleyrand  if 
he  suffered,  and  the  latter  having  answered, 
'Yes,  like  the  damned,'  Louis  Philippe  mur- 
mured this  word,  Dejh? — a  word  that  the 
dying  man  heard,  and  which  he  revenged 
forthwith  by  giving  to  one  of  the  persons 
about  him  secret  and  terrible  indications." 

The  repartee  will  be  found  in  one  of  Le 
Brun's  Epigrams,  and  has  been  attributed 
to  (amongst  others)  the  confessor  of  the 
Abb<S  de  Tcrnay  and  to  the  physician  of  De 
Ketz.  The  French  have  a  perfect  frenzy 
for  mots.  No  event  is  complete  without 
one,  bad,  good,  or  indifferent.  When  Ar- 
mand  Carrel  and  Emile  Girardin  had  taken 
their  ground,  and  the  secqnds  were  loading 
thd  pistols,  Carrel  says  to  Girardin,  **  If  the 
fates  are  against  me,  monsieur,  and  you 
write  my  biography,  it  will  be  honorable, 
wont  it  —  that  is  to  say,  trueP"  "Yes, 
monsieur,"  replied  Girardin.  This  is  re- 
lated by  M.  Louis  Blanc  ("Histoire  des 
Dix  Ans")  with  apparent  unconsciousness 
of  its  extreme  discourtesy  or  absurdity.  "If 
you  kill  me,  you  wont  write  what  is  false  of 
meP"    "No." 

On  the  fate  of  Louis  Seize  being  put  to 

♦  "When  travellers  from  some  distant  region 
shall  in  vain  labor  to  decipher  on  some  moulder- 
ing pedestnl  the  name  of  our  proudest  chief,  shall 
hear  Bavage  hymna  chaunted  over  some  missnapen 
idol  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our  proudest  tem- 
ple."—i/wce/fencoiw  Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

t  Words  addressed  by  Kewbell  to  Talleyrand  at 
the  Council  Board,  quoted  in  a  note  to  Canning's 
•*  New  Morality,"  in  the  "Antyacobm." 
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the  vote,  Si^yes  provoked  by  the  urbanity 
of  some  of  his  colleagues,  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed  La  Mort — sans  phrase.  He 
always  denied  the  sans  phrase,  and  Lord 
Brougham  proves  from  the  Moniteur  that 
he  was  guiltless  of  it«  M.  Mignet  relates 
of  him,  that,  on  being  asked  what  he  did 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  made  an- 
swer, "/'at  t7^ctt"— -"I  lived."  This  also 
he  indignantly  denied.  Victor  Hugo  (in 
"  Marion  de  Lorme  ")  has  versified  another 
similar  mot  of  the  period : — 

"  Le  Rot  h  VAngdy.     Pourquoi  vis-tu  f 
VAngdy.    Je  vis  par  curiosite." 

During  the  same  epoch  Si^yes,  in  correct- 
ing the  proof-sheets  of  a  pamphlet  in  de- 
fence of  his  political  conduct,  read,  "  I  have 
abjured  the  republic,"  printed  by  mistake 
for  adjured !  "  Wretch !  "  he  exclaimed  to 
the  printer,  "  do  you  wish  to  send  me  to  the 
guillotine  P  " 

As  regards  the  famous  invocation  to  Louis 
XVI.  on  the  scaffold.  Fits  de  Saint  Louis, 
montez  au  del,  the  Abb^  Edgeworth  frankly 
avowed  to  Lord  Holland,  who  questioned 
him  on  the  subject,  that  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  said  it  It  was  invented  for 
him,  on  the  evening  of  the  execution,  by  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  *  During  more  than 
forty  years  no  one  dreamed  of  questioning 
Mirabeau's  apostrophe  to  M.  de  Dreux 
Brezd.  "  Go  tell  your  master  that  we  are 
here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  we 
will  not  depart  unless  driven  out  by  bayo- 
nets "  ("  «<  que  nous  n*en  sortirons^uepar  la 
force  des  bayonnettes").  On  the  10th  March, 
1833,  M.  Villemain  having  pointedly  re- 
ferred to  it  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the 
Marquis  de  Dreux  Brezd  rose  and  said : — 

"  My  father  was  sent  to  demand  the  dis- 
solution of  the  National  Assembly.  He  en- 
tered with  his  hat  on,  as  was  his  duty,  speak* 
ing  in  the  king's  name.  This  offended  the 
assembly,  already  in  an  agitated  state.  My 
father,  resorting  to  an  expression  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  recall,  replied  that  he  should 
remain  covered,  since  he  spoke  in  the  king's 
name.  Mirabeau  did  not  say.  Go,  tell  your 
master.  I  appeal  to  all  who  were  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  who  may  happen  to  be  present 
now.  8uch  language  would  not  have  beea 
tolerated.  Mirabeau  said  to  my  father, '  We 
are  assembled  by  the  national  will ;  we  will 

»  Mr.  Macknight  ouotes  it  with  implicit  faith 
in  its  authenticity.— -tfatory  oftkt  Life  and  Timea 
of  £dmund  Burkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  605. 
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only  go  out  by  force  (nous  n*en  sortirons  qti^ 
par  la  force),*  I  ask  M.  de  Montlosier  if 
that  is  correct  (M.  de  Montlosier  gave  a 
sign  of  assent).  My  father  replied  to  M. 
Bailly,  *I  can  recognize  in  M.  Mirabeau 
only  the  deputy  of  the  bailiwick  of  Aix,  and 
not  the  organ  of  the  National  Assembly.' 
llie. tumult  increased ;  one  man  against  five 
hundred  is  always  the  weakest.  My  father 
withdrew.  Such  is  the  truth  in  all  its  ex- 
actness. 


ft  • 


Another  of  Mirabeau's  grand  oratorical 
effects  (April  12,  1790)  was  based  upon  a 
plagiarism  and  a  fable :  ''  I  see  from  this 
window,  from  which  was  fired  the  fatal  ar- 
quebuss  which  gave  the  signal  for  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew."  f  He  stole  the 
allusion  from  Volney.  Charles  the  Ninth 
did  not  fire  from  the  window  in  question,  if 
he  fired  on  the  Huguenots  at  all. 

Home  Tooke  is  believed  to  have  written 
the  speech  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of 
Beckford's  statue  at  Guildhall,  purporting 
to  be  the  reply  extemporized  by  the  spirited 
magistrate  to  George  the  Third.  He  him- 
self had  no  distinct  recollection  of  the 
precise  words ;  and  contemporary  accounts 
difier  whether  his  tone  and  manner  were 
becoming  or  unbecoming  the  occasion. 

It  is  well  knovni  that  the  great  common- 
er's celebrated  reply  to  Horace  Walpole  (the 
elder),  beginning,  ''  The  atrocious  crime  of 
being  a  young  man,"  is  the  composition  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  not  even  present  when 
the  actual  reply  was  spoken.  Only  four 
complete  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham's  have 
been  reported  with  any  approach  to  fidelity 
— two  by  Francis  and  two  by  Boyd. 

When  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  asked  his  authority  for  an  historic^ 
statement,  he*  replied,  **  Shakspeare ;  the 
only  fiistory  of  England  I  ever  read." 
Lord  Campbell,  whose  reading  is  not  so  lim- 
ited, remarks  that  Shakspeare,  although 
careless  about  dates,  is  scrupidously  accu- 
rate about  facts,  "insomuch  that  our  notions 
of  the  Plantagenet  reigns  are  drawn  from 
him  rather  than  from  HoUinshed,  Rapin,  or 
Hume."  Accordingly,  he  requires  us  to  place 
implicit  faith  in  the  immortal  bard's  version 
of  the  affair  between  the  chief  justice  and 
Prince  Hal,  even  to  the  order  or  request  put 

«  Ji/owiVettr,  Morch  11, 1888.  In  Baillv'a  "  Me- 
moirs," published  in  1£04,  there  is  a  (hirtl  version. 

t  '1  he  speech  is  somewhat  differently  reported 
by  Thiers,  **  Il^volatiou  Frangaise,"  yoL  i.  p.  148. 


into  the  prince's  mouth  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne : — 

*'  Therefore    still  bear  the   balance  and   the 
sword." 

"I  shall  proye  to  demonstration,"  says 
Lord  Campbell,  "that  Sir  William  Ga»- 
coigne  survived  Henry  IV.  several  years, 
and  actually  filled  the  office  of  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench  under  Henry  the  Fifth." 
"The  two  records  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made,"  says  Mr.  Foss  in  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  "  contain 
such  conclusive  proof  that  Sir  William  Gas- 
coigne  was  not  re-appointed  to  his  place  as 
chief  justice,  that  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  one  can  maintain  the  contrary."  In  one 
of  these,  an  issue  roll  of  July,  1413  (four 
months  after  the  accession  of  Henry  V.), 
Gascoigne  is  described  as  "  late  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  bench  of  Lord  Henry,  father  of 
the  present  king,"  and  the  date  of  his  suc- 
cessor's appointment  turns  out  to  be  March 
29,  1413,  just  eight  days  after  Henry  the 
Fifth's  accession ;  from  which  Mr.  Foss  in- 
fers his  especial  eagerness  to  supersede  his 
father's  old  and  faithful  servant.  Both  Lord 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Foss  are  convinced  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  main  incidents,  the  blow 
or  insult  and  the  committal.  But  the  story 
did  not  appear  in  print  till  1534.  Hankfard» 
Hody,  and  Matcham  have  been  started  as 
candidates  for  the  honor  of  this  judicial  ex- 
ploit by  writers  of  respectability ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  proves  from  an 
ancient  chronicle  that  identically  the  same 
story  was  told  of  Edward  the  Second  (while 
Prince  of  Wales)  and  the  chief  justice  of 
Edward  the  First. 

Whether  Richard  the  Second  was  slain  by 
Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  or  starved  to  death  in 
Pontefrac  Castle,  is  still  a  question.  Zeal- 
ous antiquaries  have  doubted  whether  he 
died  there  at  all.  Halliwell,  after  alluding 
to  the  authorities,  remarks :  "  Notwithstand- 
ing this  exposure  (of  the  body)  the  story  af- 
terwards prevailed,  and  is  related  by  Hector 
Boece,  that  Richard  escaped  to  Scotland, 
where  he  lived  a  religious  life,  and  was  buried 
at  Stirling.  The  probability  is  that  the  real 
history  of  Richard's  death  will  never  be  un* 
ravel '«»H."  • 

Rabelais  has  co-operated  with  Shakspeare 
in  extending  the  belief  that  Clarence  was 

*  Halliwoll's  "  Shakspeare,"  vol.  ix.  p.  220. 
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dronmed  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  at  bis  own 
special  instance  and  request ;  and  in  a  de- 
senredly  popular  compilation,  the  precise 
manner  of  immersion  is  brought  vividly  be- 
fore the  mind's  eye  of  the  rising  generation 
by  a  clever  wood-cut.  *  Mr.  Bayley,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Tower,"  can  suggest  no  bet- 
ter foundation  for  the  story  than  the  well- 
known  fondness  of  Clarence  for  Malmsey. 
"  Whoever,".8ays  Walpole,  in  his  "  Historic 
Doubts,"  **  can  believe  that  a  butt  of  wine 
wms  the  engine  of  his  death,  may  believe  that 
Richard  (the  Third)  helped  him  into  it,  and 
kept  him  down  till  he  was  suffocated." 

Well  might  Dryden  say  that  "  a  falsehood 
once  received  from  a  famed  writer  becomes 
traditional  to  posterity."  Learned  antiqua- 
ries will  labor  in  vain  to  clear  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Falstolfe,  identified  with  Fal- 
staff,  from  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  yet 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
rather  hastily  substituted  for  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  whose  family  remonstrated  against 
the  slur  cast  on  their  progenitor  in  "  Henry 
the  Fourth ; "  and  that,  instead  of  running 
away  (as  stated  in  the  first  part  of  "  Henry 
the  Fourth  ")  at  the  battle  of  Patay,  Fal- 
atolfe  did  his  devoir  bravely,  f 

Shakspeare^H  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  mere  em- 
bodiment of  English  prejudice ;  yet  it  is  not 
3Dach  farther  from  the  truth  than  Schiller's 
transcendental  and  exquisitely  poetical  char- 
acter of  the  maid.  The  German  dramatist 
has  also  idealized  Don  Carlos  to  an  extent 
that  renders  recognition  difficult ;  and  he 
has  flung  a  halo  round  William  Tell  which 
will  cling  to  the  name  while  Switzerland  is 
a  country  or  patriotism  any  better  than  a 
name.  Yet  juat  one  hundred  years  ago  (in 
1760)  the  eldest  son  of  Hallcr  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  legend,  in  ita  main  features, 
is  the  revival  or  imitation  of  a  Danish  one, 
(o  be  found  in  Saxo  Grammaticus.  The  can- 
ton of  Uri,  to  which  Tell  belonged,  ordered 
the  book  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  appealed 
to  the  other  cantons  to  co-operate  in  its  sup- 
pression— thereby  giving  additional  interest 
and  vitality  to  the  question,  which  has  been 

*  '*  StorieA  nelectod  from  the  History  of  Kng)«ncl, 
from  the  Conquest  tutlic  Kevolutioi),  lur  chilJieii." 
Kifteeuth  edition,  Ulufttrntcd  with  twenty  four 
wood-cut9.  (by  tiie  lute  Kight  Uou.  J.  W.  Croker.) 

fiitber'*  wait  Mi«;po«ited  by  this  bonk. 

t  **.Joumni  o(   the    British  Aroheological  Asso 
eiiition/*   vol.  xiv.  pp.  230-236.      'i  be  paper  wae 
contribateU  by  Mr.  I'ettigrew. 
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at  length  pretty  well  exhausted  by  German 
writers.  The  upshot  is,  that  the  episode  of 
the  apple  is  regulated  to  the  domain  of  the 
fable ;  and  that  Tell  himself  is  grudgingly 
allowed  a  commonplace  share  in  the  exploits 
of  the  early  Swiss  patriots.  Strange  to  say, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  contem- 
porary chronicler  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. * 

In  a  former  number  we  intimated  an  opin- 
iop  that  the  story  of  Amy  Kobsart,  as  told 
in  '*  Kenilworth,"  "  is  for  the  most  part  faith- 
ful." A  pamphlet  has  since  appeared  in 
which  its  faithfulness  is  plausibly  impugned ;  f 
and  another  opinion  incidentally  hazarded  by 
us  in  favor  of  a  romantic  story  has  been  per- 
severingly  and  ingeniously  assailed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Long;  who  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
convincing  us  that  *'  Wild  Darell "  was  un- 
justly suspected,  or  that  Chief  Justice  Pop- 
ham  came  honestly  by  the  old  mansion  and 
wide  domains  of  Littlecote. 

Popular  faith  is  ample  justification  for 
either  poet  or  painter  in  the  selection  of  a 
subject ;  and  for  this  very  reason  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  prevalent  habit 
of  confounding  the  impressions  made  by  ar- 
tistic skill  or  creative  genius  with  facts.  We 
cannot  believe  that  Mazarin  continued  to  his 
last  gasp  surrounded  by  a  gay  bevy  of  ladies 
and  gallants,  flirting  and  gambling,  as  rep- 
resented in  a  popular  engraving;  and  a 
double  €Uibi  flings  a  cold  shade  of  scepticism 
over  *'  The  last  Moments  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  expiring  at  Fontainebleau  in  the  arms 
of  Francis  the  First,"  as  a  striking  picture 
in  the  Louvre  was  described  in  the  catalogue. 
Sir  A.  Callcott's  picture  of  Milton  and  hia 
Daughters f  one  of  whom  holds  a  pen  as  if 
writing  to  his  dictation,  is  in  open  defiance 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  statement  that  the  daugh- 
ters were  never  taught  to  write. 

Until  three  or  four  years  ago  a  portrait  at 
Holland  House  was  prescriptively  reverenced 
as  a  speaking  likeness  of  Addison,  and  a 
bust  was  designed  after  it  by  a  distinguished 

*  **  Die  Sage  von  dem  Schuss  des  Tell.  Eine 
histonsch-kritiscbe  Abhandluiig,  von  Dr.  Julias 
I.udwig  Idoler."  Berlin,  1836.  "  Die  Save  vom 
Tell  nufs  neue  kriti^ch  unterPiicht.  von  Dr.  Ludwig 
Hatift«er.  Kine  von  der  philo^ophi^clicn  Kncultat 
der  Universitat  Heidelberg  gt:kront<»  ru'is.vchhft." 
Heidelberg,  ^^'^^•.  Another  learned  German,  Pal- 
ittck>,  in  uia  "  litoiory  ol'  i>ouctuit<,-  niu  piaced 
Ziscn's  f^kin  in  the  snme  category  with  'I  eirf»  apple. 

t  An  inquiry  into  tlie  particuhiis  coiniccteil  with 
the  death  of  Amy  Robsart  (Ladv  Dndlex )/' etc. 
By  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.B.S.,  etc.    Loudon,' lb69. 
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sculptor.  It  turns  out  to  be  the  copy  of  a 
portrait  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountayne,  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendant,  who  has  minia- 
tures placing  the  identity  beyond  a  doubt. 

Each  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  contrib- 
uted its  quota  to  the  roll  of  unexpected  suc- 
cesses and  sudden  bounds  into  celebrity." 
There  is  the  story  of  Poussin  impatiently 
dashing  his  sponge  against  his  canvas,  and 
producing  the  precise  effect  (the  foam  on  a 
horse's  mouth)  which  he  had  been  long  and 
vainly  laboring  for ;  and  there  is  a  similar  one 
told  of  Haydn,  the  musical  composer,  when 
required  to  imitate  a  storm  at  sea.  "  He  kept 
trying  all  sorts  of  passages,  ran  up  and  down 
the  scale,  and  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in 
heaping  together  chromatic  intervals  and 
strange  discords.  Still  Curtz  (the  author 
of  the  libretto)  was  not  satisfied.  At  last 
the  musician,  out  of  all  patience,  extended 
his  hands  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  keyv, 
and,  bringing  them  rapidly  together,  ex- 
claimed, ''The  deuce  take  the  tempest;  I 
can  make  nothing  of  it.*'  '*  That  is  the 
very  thing,"  exclaimed  Curtz,  delighted  with 
the  tnUh  of  the  representation."  *  Neither 
Haydn  nor  Curtz,  adds  the  author  from 
whom  we  quote,  had  ever  seen  the  sea. 

The  touching  incident  of  Chantrey  work- 
ing for  Kogers  as  a  journeyman  cabinet- 
maker at  five  shillings  a  day  was  related  by 
himself ;  and  a  mould  for  butter  or  jelly  was 
the  work  which  first  attracted  notice  to  the 
genius  of  Canova. 

The  romance  of  the  Bar  diminishes  apace 
before  the  severe  eye  of  criticism.  Erskin 
went  on  telling  everybody,  till  he  probably 
believed  what  he  was  telling,  that  his  fame 
and  fortune  were  established  by  his  speech  for 
Captain  Baillie,  made  a  few  days  after  he  had 
assumed  the  gown.  **  That  night,"  were  his 
words  to  Kogers,  "  I  went  home  and  saluted 
my  wife,  with  sixty-five  retaining  fees  in  my 
pocket."  Retaining  fees  are  paid  to  the  clerk 
at  chambers,  and  the  alleged  number  is  pre- 
posterous. At  a  subsequent  period  we  find 
him  hurrying  to  his  friend  Reynolds  with 
two  bank-notes  for  £500  each,  his  fee  in  the 
Keppel  case,  and  exclaiming,  **  Violh  the 
nonsuit  of  Cowbeef."  Cowbeef  must  have 
been  already  nonsuited  if  the  sixty-five  re- 
taining fees,  or  half  of  them,  had  been  paid. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  notion  that  Lord 
Mansfield  dashed  into  practice  by  his  speech 

♦  Hogarth*B  '*  Mnsical  History,'*'  vol.  i.  p.  298.     I 
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in  Cibber  v.  Sloper^  in  reference  to  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  never  knew 
the  difference  between  no  professional  in- 
come and  three  thousand  a  year.  From  the 
printed  reports  of  the  trial  it  is  clear  that 
Serjeant  Eyre,  instead  of  being  seized  with 
a  fit,  and  so  giving  Murray  his  opportunity, 
made  a  long  speech,  and  that  Murray  was 
the  fourth  counsel  in  the  cause.  It  was 
tried  in  Dec.  1738,  the  year  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Pope's  couplet— 

"  Blest  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  words. 
So  known,  so  honored  in  the  House  of  Lords/' 

rendered  more  memorable  by  Cibber's  par- 
ody— 

**  Persuasion  tips  his  tongue  whene'er  he  talks ; 
And  he  has  chambers  in  the  King's  Bench 
Walks." 

In  these  and  most  other  instances  of  the 
kind,  it  has  been  truly  said,  the  speech  was 
a  stepping-stone,  not  the  key-stone.  Pa- 
tient industry  and  honest  self-devotion  to 
the  duties  of  a  profession  are  the  main. ele- 
ments of  success. 

There  is  no  valid  ground  for  disputing 
the  "  Anche  %o  sono  pittore  "  ("  I,  too,  am  a 
painter ")  of  Correggio  on  seeing  a  picture 
by  Raphael,  although  it  has  been  given  to 
others;  nor  the  **E  pur  se  muove**  ("It 
moves  notwithstanding  ")  of  Galileo,  which 
he  muttered  as  he  rose  from  the  kneeling  pos- 
ture in  which  he  had  been  sentenced  by  the 
Inquisition  to  recant  his  theory  of  the  earth's 
motion.  Lord  Brougham,  M.  Biot,  and 
other  admirers  of  this  great  man,  however, 
thinking  the  story  derogatory  to  him,  have 
urged  the  want  of  direct  evidence  on  the 
point.  **  I  could  prove  by  a  very  curious 
passage  of  Bulwer,"  says  M.  Foumier,  **  how 
Archimedes  could  not  have  said  '  Give  me 
a  point  cPappui,  and  with  a  lever  I  will 
move  the  world.'  He  was  too  great  a  math- 
ematician for  that."  We  are  not  informed 
where  this  very  curious  passage  is  to  be 
found ;  and  Archimedes  asked  for  a  place 
to  stand  on,  not  a  fulcrum,  nor  did  he  specify 
the  instrument  to  be  employed.  * 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  excellent  Ufe 
of  Newton,  says  that  neither  Pemberton  nor 

*■  *'  Archimedes  one  day  asserted  to  King  Hiero, 
that  with  a  given  power  he  coulif  move  any  given 
weight  whatever;  nay,  it  is  suid,  from  the  confi- 
dence he  had  in  his  demonstrations,  he  ventured 
to  affirm  that  if  there  were  nnother  earth  besides 
this  we  inhabit,  by  going  into  that  he  would  movs 
this  wherever  he  pleased.** — Laughome*8  Phttardu 
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Whiston,  who  received  from  Newton  himself 
the  history  of  his  first  ideas  of  gravity,  re- 
cords the  story  of  the  falling  apple.  It  was 
mentioned,  however,  to  Voltaire  hy  Cathe- 
rine Barton,  Newton's  niece,  and  to  Mr. 
Green  by  Mr.  Martin  Folkes,  the  president 
of  the  Hoyal  Society.  ''  We  saw  the  apple- 
tree  in  1814,  and  brought  away  a  portion  of 
one  of  its  roots"  *  The  concluding  remark 
reminds  us  of  Washington  Irving's  hero, 
who  boasted  of  having  parried  a  musket 
bullet  with  a  small  sword,  in  proof  of  which 
he  exhibited  the  sword  a  little  bent  in  the 
hilt.  The  apple  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
in  1665. 

Sometimes  an  invented  pleasantry  passes 
current  for  fact,  like  the  asparagus  and 
point  cPhuile  of  Fontenelle,  invented  by  Vol- 
taire as  an  illustration  of  how  Fontenelle 
would  have  acted  in  such  a  contingency. 
One  day,  when  Gibbon  was  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  Mademoiselle  Curchod  (after- 
wards Madame  Necker),  she  asked  why  he 
did  not  go  down  on  his  knees  to  her.  '*  Be- 
cause you  would  be  obliged  to  ring  for  your 
footman  to  get  me  up  again."  This  is  the 
sole  foundation  for  the  story  of  his  actually 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  being  unable  to 
get  up.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  a 
mystification,  or  a  joke,  may  create  or  per- 
petuate a  serious  error.  Father  Prout  (Ma- 
hony)  translated  several  of  the  **  Irish  Mel- 
odies "  into  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  and  then 
jocularly  insinuated  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  the  author.  Moore  was  exceedingly 
annoyed,  and  remarked  to  a  friend  who 
made  light  of  the  trick :  "  This  is  all  very 
well  for  you  London  critics ;  but,  let  me  teU 
you,  my  reputation  for  originality  has  been 
gravely  impeached  in  the  provincial  news- 
papers on  the  strength  of  these  very  imita* 
tions."  Lauder's  fraud  imposed  on  John- 
son, and  greatly  damaged  Milton  for  a 
period.  Diligent  inquiry  has  brought  home 
to  a  M.  de  Querlon  the  verses  attributed  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  beginning : — 

"  Adieu,  plaifiunt  pays  de  France ! 
Oh,  ma  patrie. 
La  plus  chdrie, 
Qui  as  nourri  ma  jeane  enfance,"  etc. 

Cicero  complained  that  funeral  panegyrics 
had  contributed  to  falsify  the  Roman  annals, 
and  eloges  have  done  the  same  ill  service  to 
the  French. 

«  **  Life  of  KewtOD,'*  vol.  U.  p.  27,  note. 


Party  malice  has  poisoned  the  streams  of 
tradition,  whilst  carelessness,  vanity,  or  the 
wanton  love  of  mischief  has  troubled  them. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  accused  of  the  worst 
cynicism  of  corruption  on  the  strength  of  his 
alleged  maxim :  "  All  men  have  their  price." 
What  he  really  said  was :  **  All  these  men 
have  their  price,"  alluding  to  the  so-called 
"patriots"  of  the  opposition.  Many  still 
believe  Lord  Plunket  to  have  denounced 
history  as  an  old  almanac,  although  its  real 
expressions  notoriously  were,  that  those  who 
read  history,  like  certain  champions  of  in- 
tolerance, treat  it  as  an  old  almanac.  Torn 
from  the  context,  Lord  Lyndhurst's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Irish  as  "  aliens  in  blood,  lan- 
guage, and  religion,"  sounds  illiberal  and 
impolitic.  Taken  with  the  context,  it  is 
merely  a  rhetorical  admission  and  applica- 
tion of  one  of  O'Connell's  favorite  topics  for 
Repeal,  when  he  wound  up  every  speech  by 
reminding  bis  "  hereditary  bondsmen  "  that 
they  had  nothing  in  common  with  their 
Saxon  and  Protestant  oppressors. 

Hero  worship  pushed  to  extravagance,  as 

it  recently  has  been  by  one  popular  writer 

in  particular,  is  quite  as  mischievous  as  the 

spirit  of  depreciation  and  incredulity.    **  The 

world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men ; " 

or,  rather,  the  world  is  required  to  accept 

no  proof  of  greatness  but  success.    Voltaire 

illustrates  the   matter  by  three  examples. 

"  You  carry  Ccesar  and  his  fortimes ; "  but  if 

Cssar  had  been  drowned.    "And  so  would 

I,  were  I  Parmenio  j "  but  if  Alexander  had 

been  beaten.    "  Take  these  rags,  and  return 

them  to  me  in  the  palace  of  St.  James ; "  * 

but  Charles  Edward  was  beaten.    Nelson's 

early  boast,  that  some  time  or  other  he 

would  have  a  gazette  to  himself,  would  be 

remembered  (if  remembered  at  all)  as  a  mere 

display  of  youthful  Vanity,  if  he  had  been 

killed  at  the  commencement  of  his  career; 

and  to  all  outward  seeming,  the  ebullition 

of  conceit  is  rarely  distinguishable  from  the 

prompting  of  genius  or  the  self-assertion  of 

desert.    In  strange  contrast  to  Nelson,  Wel- 

*  ^  This  is  a  fresh  example  of  Voltaire's  mode 
of  dealing  with  facts.  His  shoes  being  very  bad. 
Kingsburgh  provided  him  with  a  new  pair,  ana 
taking  up  the  old  ones  said,  M  will  faithfully  keep 
them  till  ^ou  are  safely  settled  at  St.  James*.  1 
will  then  introduce  mvself  by  shaking  them  at 
you,  to  put  you  in  mina  of  your  night's  entertain- 
ment and  protection  under  my  roof.'  He  smiled, 
and  said,  *  Be  as  good  as  your  word.' " — Account 
of  th€  E$cap€  of  Me  Young  PrtUndtr^  first  pub- 
Uihed  in  BosweU's  '*  Johnson." 
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lington  bad  so  little  of  eitbcr  quality,  that, 
when  a  captain,  he  applied  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  (Lord  Camden)  for  an 
Irish  commissionership  of  customs,  with  the 
view  of  retiring  from  the  army. 

If  the  question  is,  how  cherished  and  ele- 
yating  impressions  may  be  needlessly  im- 
paired, it  should  be  observed  that  almost  all 
heroes  and  men  of  genius  suffer  more  or  less 
whenever  they  are  brought  down  from  their 
pedestals  and  compelled  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd.  "In  the  common  occurrences  of 
life,"  writes  Wolfe,  "  I  own  I  am  not  soen 
to  advantage."  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life  that  Mr.  Thack- 
eray insists  on  exhibiting  him ;  and  the  ut- 
most skill  of  his  accomplished  painter  of 
manners  has  been  vainly  exerted  to  obviate 
the  depreciating  effects.  The  impression 
conveyed  in  "  The  Virginians  "  of  AVashing- 
ton,  Franklin,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Bichard- 
son,  is  equally  unfavorable,  akid  for  the  same 
reason.  They  are  introduced  doing  what 
they  did  no  better  (if  not  worse)  than  ordi- 
nary mortals  ;  and  their  images  are  brought 
home  to  us  by  peculiarities  of  dress  and  per- 
gonal appearance,  which  were  against  all  of 
them,  except  Washington.  All  accounts 
agree  that  Clivs's  person  was  ungraceful, 
that  his  harsh  features  were  hardly  redeemed 
from  vulgar  ugliness  by  their  commanding 
expression,  and  that  he  was  ridiculously 
fond  of  dress.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Orme,  he  says:  ''Imprimis,  what  you  can 
provide  must  be  of  the  best  and  finest  you 
can  get  for  love  or  money:  two  hundred 
shirts — the  wristbands  worked ;  some  of  the 
ruffles  worked  with  a  border  either  in  squares 
or  points,  and  the  rest  plain ;  stocks,  neck- 
cloths, and  handkerchiefs  in  proportion." 
Surely,  the  most  consuo^mate  master  of  the 
prose  epic,  whose  scenes,  exclusively  domes- 
tic, should  be  laid  in  England,  could  not 
meddle  with  the  hero  of  Arcot  and  Plassey 
without  degrading  him.  Or,  supposing  the 
novelist  to  deal  only  with  the  heroes  of  the 
tongue  and  pen,  can  he  hope,  by  dint  of  ver- 
satility and  comprehensiveness,  to  identify 
himself  with  all  the  leading  spirits  of  one 
epoch  after  another  so  as  to  make  each  speak 
in  character:  to  be  Swift,  Addison,  Pope, 

Burke,  Johnson,  Franklin,  Goldsmith,  Field- 
ing, and  Richardson,  by  turns  F  K  he  can- 
not, however  admirable  his  genius,  he  is  do- 


ing unmixed  harm,  as  well  by  lowering 
greatness  in  popular  estimation,  as  by  en- 
couraging a  school,  wliich,  it  has  been  wit- 
tily said,  bids  fair  to  be  to  literature  what 
Madame  Tussaud  is  to  art.* 

Montaigne  contends  that,  in  treating  of 
manners  and  motives,  fabulous  incidents, 
provided  they  be  possible,  serve  the  purpose 
as  well  as  true.  They  may,  if  they  are  only 
wanted  as  illustrations  ;  but  to  argue  from 
them  as  from  proofs,  is  to  repudiate  the  in- 
ductive philosophy,  and  resort  to  the  worst 
sort  of  h  priori  reasoning.  Not  long  since 
an  eminent  naturalist  surprised  the  public 
by  a  theory  of  canine  instinct  which  placed 
it  very  nearly  on  a  footing  with  the  human 
understanding.  This  theory  turned  out  to 
be  based  upon  anecdotes  of  dogs,  which  some 
lads  in  one  of  the  public  offices  had  composed 
and  forwarded  to  him,  commonly  as  coming 
from  country  clergymen.  Where  is  the  dif- 
ference in  soundness  between  theories  of  an- 
imal nature  based  on  such  materials,  and 
theories  of  human  nature  deduced  from  fic- 
titious incidents,  or,  like  some  of  Montes- 
quieu's on  government,  from  travellers'  sto- 
ries about  Bantam  or  Japan  ?  t 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  whether  we  have 
any  new  test  of  heroism  or  criterion  of  aa- 
thenticity  to  propose  ?  By  what  process  is 
the  gold  to  be  separated  from  the  dross? 
How  are  the  genuine  gems  of  history  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  paste  or  glass  imita- 
tions ?  Is  there  no  spear  of  Ithuriel  to  com- 
pel counterfeits  to  resume  their  natural  pro- 
portions by  a  touch  P  Or  if  Hotspur  thought 
it  an  easy  leap  to  "  pluck  bright  honor  from 
the  pale-fac'd  moon,"  can  it  be  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  drag  modest  truth  from  the  bottom 
of  her  well? 

The  archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  being  asked 
to  tmme  some  canons  for  determining  what 
evidence  is  to  be  received,  declared  it  to  be 
impossible,  and  added  that  "  the  full  and 
complete  accomplishment  of  such  an  object 
would  confer  on  man  the  unattainable  attri- 
bute of  infallibility."  {    His  celebrated  pam- 

*  Some  thoughtful  remnrksbonringon  this  topic 
will  be  found  in  nn  E«snj',  by  Sir  E.  Rnlwer  Lyt- 
ton,  on  the  Difference  bctwetMt  Autliors  and  tbeir 
Works.    It  originally  appeared  in  "  The  Student.** 

t  "  He  said,  *  The  value  of  pverv  Morv  depends 
on  Its  Deing  true,  a  su)ry  is  a  picture  ot  an  indv- 
vidual,  or  uf  human  nature  in  general :  if  it  bo 
false,  it  is  a  picture  of  nothing.' " —  Bosuotlti  "  I^fs 
of  Jmnton.^^ 

X  '*  Uistorio  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bon»> 
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pblct  will  afford  little  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem :  for  the  existence  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  never  denied  in  any  quar- 
ter, and  is  affirmed  by  the  complete  concur- 
rence of  contemporary  testimony.  This  can- 
not be  predicated  of  any  events  or  current 
of  events  with  which  it  may  be  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  parallel ;  and  it  is  little  to  the  point 
to  urge  that  many  of  the  individual  exploits 
attributed  to  Napoleon  are  as  improbable  as 
any  contested  period  of  history,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane. His  grace  must  also  admit  that  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  with  modern  facilities  of 
communication,  have  effected  an  entire 
change  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  evidence 
which  may  be  rationally  accepted  as  the  foun- 
dation of  belief.  A  statement  published  to  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  remaining  unchal- 
lenged, stands  on  a  widely  different  footing 
from  a  statement  set  doWn  by  a  monk  in  his 
chronicle,  of  which  nothing  was  heard  or 
known  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  convent 
until  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  And  what 
were  his  means  of  information  when  he 
wrote?  Probably  some  vague  rumor  or 
floating  gossip  carried  fi*om  place  to  place 
by  pedlers  and  pilgrims.  There  is  a  game 
called  Russian  Scandal,  which  is  played  in 
this  fashion :  A.  tells  B.  a  brief  narrative, 
which  B.  is  to  repeat  to  C,  and  C.  to  D., 
and  so  on.  No  one  is  to  hear  it  told  more 
than  once,  and  each  is  to  aim  at  scrupulous 
accuracy  in  the  repetition.  By  the  time  the 
narrative  has  been  transmitted  from  mouth 
to  mouth  six  or  seven  times,  it  has  commonlv 
undergone  a  complete  transformation.  The 
ordinary  result  of  the  experiment  will  afford 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  value  of  oral  testi- 
mony in  times  when  the  marvellous  had  an 
eapecial  attraction  for  all  classes— 

"  The  flying  rumors  gathered  as  they  rolled ; 
Scarce  any  tulo  was  sooner  heard  than  told, 
And  ail  wlio  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it  mnde  cnlnrr^croents  too ; 
In  evcjy  ear  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it  grew." 

But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  as- 
suming that  events  never  took  place  at  all, 
because  there  are  material  differences  be- 
tween the  best  accredited  accounts  of  their 
occurrence.    Lord  Clarendon  says  that  the 

jpftrt<»."  Ninth  Kdition.  London,  1839.  The  vari- 
om  known  modefl  of  teAtine  hi«itory  arc  enumemted 
and  ducuroed  Dv  6ir  oeorpe  O.'  l^wts,  in  *•  A 
Trentiiic  uii  the  Slethod«  of  Observation  and  Rea- 
soning in  Politics."  In  Two  Volumes.  1642. 
Chap.  7. 
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royal  standard  was  erected  at  Nottingham 
on  the  2dth  of  August,  **  about  six  of  the 
clock  -  of  the  evening  of  a  very  stormy  and 
tempestuous  day."  Other  contemporary 
writers  name  the  22nd  as  the  date  of  this 
memorable  event.  An  equal  amount  of  dis- 
crepancy will  appear  on  comparing  the  ac- 
counts given  by  Clarendon,  Burnet,  Wood- 
row,  and  Echard,  of  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Arg)'le  in  16G1.  On  what  day, 
at  what  time  of  the  day,  and  by  whom,  the 
intelligence  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba 
was  first  communicated  to  the  members  of 
the  Vienna  Congress,  are  doubtful  questions 
to  this  hour.  Yet  that  the  standard  was 
erected,  that  Argyle  was  executed,  and  that 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  did  reach 
Vienna,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  the  most 
sceptical  historians  of  posterity. 

Again,  the  strangeness,  or  even  absurdity, 
of  an  article  of  popular  faith,  is  no  ground 
for  contemptuously  rejecting  it.  **  What 
need  you  study  for  new  subjects  ?  "  says  the 
citizen  to  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle."  "  Why  could  you  not  be 
contented,  as  well  as  others,  with  the  Legend 
of  Whittington,  or  the  Story  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  with  the  rearing  of  London  Bridge 
upon  Woolsacks  ?  '*  Why  not  indeed,  when 
a  learned  antiquary,  besides  putting  in  a 
good  word  for  Eleanor  and  the  woolsacks, 
maintains,  plausibly  and  pleasantly,  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  legend  of  Whittington,  and 
most  especially  the  part  relating  to  the 
cat?* 

Among  the  least  defensible  of  Mr.  Buc- 
kle's paradoxes  is  his  argument,  that  his- 
torical evidence  has  been  impaired  by  writ- 
ing and  printing,  and  that  unaided  tradition 
is  the  safest  channel  for  truth.  He  deduces 
this  startling  conclusion  from  equally  strange 
premises :  1,  the  degradation  of  the  bards 
or  minstrels,  the  professional  guardians  and 
repositories  of  legendary  lore,  when  their  oc- 
cupation's gone;  2,  the  permanent  form 
given  to  floating  error  when  enbalmed  in  a 
book.    But  the  second  assumes  that  a  story 

«  "Tho  Model  Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
exemplified  m  the  Story  of  Whittington  and  his 
Cat:  being  an  Attempt  to  rescue  t hut  interesting 
Storv  from  the  KeHon  of  VnMt*  upH  tn  nl«>r«>  if  \f\ 
its  proper  Position  in  the  legitimnte  History  of  the 
Country ."  By  the  Itev.  bumuel  Lysons,  M.A., 
Uector  of  Kodmarton,  Gloucesterslu're,  etc.,  etc. 
London  and  Gloucester,  1660. 
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Ib  cleared  of  falsehood  by  being  handed  down 
orally  from  age  to  age,  as  the  purification 
of  Thames  water  is  promoted  by  length  of 
pipe  ;  and  the  first  is  like  objecting  to  rail- 
roads that  the  old  mail-coaches  have  been 
doomed  to  decay.  It  is  rather  against  his 
theory  that  most  of  the  disputed  actions  and 
phrases  belong  to  the  oral  epoch ;  and  for- 
tunately no  vital  interest  of  any  kind  de- 
pends on  their  being  recognized  as  facts. 

One  of  Bubb  Doddington's  maxims  was : 
"  When  you  have  made  a  good  impression, 
go  away.''  To  all  who  dislike  the  illusion- 
destroying  process,  we  should  say :  "  When 
you  have  got  a  good  impression,  go  away ; 
but  keep  it  for  your  own  private  delecta- 


tion, and  beware  of  generalizing  on  it  till 
it  has  undergone  the  ordeal  of  inquiry.'* 
After  all,  the  greatest  sacrifice  imposed  upon 
us  by  inquirers  like  M.  Fournier,  is  the  oc- 
casional abandonment  of  an  agreeable  error, 
amply  compensated  by  the  habits  of  accu- 
racy and  impartiality  which  they  enforce, 
without  which  there  can  be  neither  hope  of 
improvement  for  the  future  nor  confidence 
in  the  past.  They  have  rather  enhanced  in 
value  tnan  depreciated  the  common  stock  of 
recorded  or  traditional  wit,  genius,  virtue, 
and  heroism ;  and  if  the  course  of  treatment 
to  which  the  reader  is  subjected  sometimes 
resembles  the  sudden  application  of  a  shower- 
bath,  his  moral  and  intellectual  system  is 
equally  braced  and  invigorated  by  the  shock. 


QuEBN  Eltzabbth*s  Verses,  written 
WHILE  Prisoner  at  Woodstock.  —  A  con- 
jectural amendment  of  the  verses  cited  by 
Hentzner  in  his  Itinerary ^  is  given  by  Walpole 
in  his  partial  reprint,  and  is  thence  copied  into 
Percy's  Beliques.  In  comparing  the  latter  verses 
with  the  original,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
liberties  which  I  think  Walpole  has  taken,  with 
what  we  may  presume  to  have  been  a  tolerably 
accurate  transcript  by  Hentzner  from  the  origi- 
nal writing  in  charcoal.  To  elucidate  the  mat- 
ter, I  subjoin  three  versions ;  the  first,  Walpole's 
as  quoted  by  Percy ;  the  second,  Hentzner's  (from 
the  edition  of  1617) ;  the  third,  what  I  would 
suggest  may  have  been  the  original : — 

Walpole. 

**  Oh,  fortune,  how  thy  restlesse  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  witt  I 
Witness  this  present  prison,  whither  fate 
Conld  beare  me,  and  the  joys  I  quit. 
Thou  causedest  the  guiltie  to  be  losed 
From  bandes,  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed, 
Causing  the  guiltles  to  be  straik  reserved. 
And  freeing  those  that  death  hath  well  de- 
served, 
But  by  her  envie  can  be  nothing  wroughte ; 

\    So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thoughte. 

**  Elizabethe,  Prisonner." 


it 


ti 


ffentzner. 

Oh  fortune,  thy  Wresting  wavring  state 
Hath  fraught  with  Cares  my  troubled  witt 
Whese  vvitnes  this  present  prisonn  late 
Could  beare  where  once  was  loy  sloune  quitt 
Thou  causedst  the  guiltie  to  be  losed 
From  bandes  where  innocents  wcbre  inclosed 
And  consed  the  guiltles  to  be  reserued 
And  freed  these  Uiat  death  had  V veil  deserued 


But  allhereni,  can  be  nothing  Vvroughte 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  althey  have  tonght. 
"  £lisabethe  the  Prisonner." 

Probable  Original, 
"  Oh  Fortune !  thy  restless  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  witt, 
Whose  witness,  this  present  prisonn  late 
Could  beare,  where  once  was  Joy  slaine  quite  ] 
Thou  causedest  the  guiltie  to  be  losed 
From  bandes  where  innocents  were  inclosed. 
And  caused  the  guiltless  to  be  reserved. 
And  freed  those  that  Death  had  well  deserved ; 
But  ail-herein,— can  be  nothing  wrought 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  aQ  they  have 
thought." 

I  think  that  we  must  presume  that  Hentzner 
copied  these  verses  as  accurately  as  his  small 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  would  allow ; 
and  we  cannot  conceive  him  writing  the  line, 
"Could  beare  where  once  was  Joy  sloune  quitt/'  if 
it  had  really  stood  **  Could  beare  me,  and  the  t'oys 
1  quitt ;  the  sense  at  the  same  time  demanding 
that  the  words,  "  whose  witness,"  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  following,  "  could  beare."  .Wal- 
pole has  nipped  in  the  bud  the  poetical  and  pa- 
thetic phrase,  **  where  once  was  Jov  slaine 
quite,"  for  the  sake  of  an  apprehended  improve* 
ment  in  the  nieti'e.  I  believe,  however,  that  any 
of  your  readers  who  are  versed  in  the  English 
metres  of  this,  and  especially  of  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, will  find  but  little  fault  with  the  flow  of  the 
amended  verses.  The  words  fortune,  witness, 
and  guiltless,  must  be  read  as 'trisyllables.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  attempt  to  cramp  and  alter  verses 
of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  to 
make  them  comfortable  to  our  modern  metre. 

There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  verses  3 — 8, 
to  a  previous  occupation  of  the  prison  by  some 
person  who  "  Death  had  well  deserved." 

Query.  Who  was  this  released  criminal ! — 
Notes  and  Queries, 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Mas.  Gbant's  father  had  been  the  young- 
est son  of  a  Scotch  peer,  from  whose  ancient 
title  the  broad  lands  which  gave  it,  had,  in 
great  part,  fallen  away.  The  pride  of  his 
family,  however,  had  outlived  its  property ; 
and  it  was  solely  ruffled  by  his  marriage,  in 
early  life,  to  the  daughter  of  an  Aberdeen 
merchant  in  the  Baltic  trade.  When  his  no- 
ble kinsmen,  judging  him  imworthy  of  his 
ancient  pedigree,  determined,  in  solemn  con- 
clave, to  wash  their  hands  of  him  and  his 
Janet,  Peter  Muirhead,  that  stout  Baltic 
trader,  her  father,  offered  to  take  into  part- 
nership his  son-in-law,  the  Honorable  Fer- 
gus M'Cauldie,  upon  the  sole  condition  of 
his  sinking  the  aristocratic  prefix  to  his 
name.  To  this  proposal  Fergus  acceded  ea- 
gerly, and  in  the  first  heat  of  his  anger  against 
his  relatives,  threw  the  first  syllable  after  the 
prefix.  The  invoice  of  the  new  firm  were 
headed  ''Muirhead  and  Cauldie."  Under 
that  name  it  throve.  He  and  his  Janet  knew 
no  hard  times,  until  the  days  of  the  Danish 
imbroglio  and  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen. That  disaster  did  them  irreparable 
damage;  and  the  chief  consolation  they 
could  find  under  its  crushing  was  the  fact 
that  good  Baillie  Peter  had  not  lived  to  see 
the  firm  in  the  list  of  sequestrations.  Want 
of  spirit  was  not  among  the  qualities  inher- 
ited by  Fergus  from  his  ances^.  He  strove 
manfully  against  adverse  fortune;  but  in 
▼ain.  Then  came  a  keener  stroke.  His 
Janet  died.  Then  came  other  business  mis- 
fortunes. Last  of  all,  he  himself  sickened 
unto  death,  and  found  himself  dying  without 
having  been  able  to  make  more  than  the 
very  slenderest  provision  for  his  little  Elsie. 
He  had  named  her  after  a  sister,  his  special 
friend  and  playmate  in  the  old  days  at  the 
Keep  of  M'Cauldie.  He  had  seen  no  more 
of  her,  for  years,  than  of  his  other  kinsfolk ; 
but  the  warming  of  his  own  heart  towards 
her  in  his  dire  extremity  seemed  to  promise 
that  some  tenderness  for  him  might  lurk  in 
hers. 

He  wrote  accordingly,  in  simple,  touching 
terms,  to  crave  her  guardianship  for  the  lit- 
tle girl,  her  namesake,  and  signed  the  letter 
with  the  full  signature,  so  long  disused, 
''Your  dying  brother,  Fergus  M'Cauldie." 
Well  was  it  for  his  suit  he  did  so.  The  Hon- 
orable Mrs.  Gillespie,  such  was  now  Sister 
£lsie's  name,  had  neither  a  very  good  heart 
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nor  a  very  bad ;  but  she  was  well  astride  of 
the  family  hobby.  The  curtailment  of  his 
honored  patronymic  had  been  in  her  eyes  all 
along  an  offence  less  pardonable  in  her  once 
dear  brother  Fergus,  than  even  the  mesalli- 
ance with  Miss  Muirhead.  She,  therefore, 
noted  the  reinstated  letter  and  apostrophe 
as  signs  of  contrition  and  returning  grace. 
A  little  lassie  bearing  name  Elsie  M'CauIdie 
must  neither  be  left  upon  the  wide  world, 
nor  even  entrusted  to  the  mercies  of  some 
stray  Muirhead  cousin.  No  letter  came, 
however,  and  Fergus'  sick  heart  grew  sicker. 
But  one  day,  waking  from  a  feverish  doze, 
he  was  aware  of  a  tall  female  figure  by  his 
bedside,  surmounted  by  a  face  whose  features 
showed  familiar  through  their  strangeness. 
He  turned  more  fully  round  in  bed,  stretched 
out  a  thin  hand,  and  said : — 

"  Is  that  you.  Sister  Elsie  P  " 

"  Ay,  just  so.  Brother  Fergus." 

"God  bless  you,  then,  you'll  tak'  the 
mitherless  bairn  when  I'm  gone,  Elsie !  " 

"  Bide  a  wee  till  I  speer  at  her,  Fergus." 

Both  brother  and  sister  had  gone  back  to 
words  and  accent  in  use  in  "  auld  lang  syne  " 
at  the  Keep. 

"Elsie,  dear!  Elsie!"  cried  the  father, 
louder  than  his  voice  had  rung  for  many  a 
day. 

"  Ah,  weel,  she's  a  true  M'CauIdie,  Fei^ 
guB,"  said  her  aunt,  as  the  little  girl,  run- 
ning in  at  her  father's  call,  stopped  short 
half-way,  at  seeing  the  tall,  strange  lady. 

"  So  said  her  mither,  and  was  proud  o'  it ; 
though  I  would  leaver  have  had  mair  blink 
of  the  mither's  eye  in  the  lassie's." 

"  What,  your  wife,  Janet  Muirhead,  proud 
to  think  her  bairn  a  true  M'CauIdie  P  " 

He  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  Then  there  was  some  sense  in  your  Janet 
after  a*,  maybe," 

"  Some ! "  smiled  the  sick  man,  with  inef- 
fable expression  of  a  love  that  would  not 
sicken  and  die  with  him. 

"  I'll  see  to  the  bairn,  Fergus,"  said  his 
sister:  "mair  or  less,  that  is,"  she  added, 
with  characteristic  caution. 

"  The  Lord  reward  you,"  he  replied,  "  as 
you  shall  deal  wi'  her." 

The  Honorable  Alexander  Gillespie  was 
almost  as  well  descended  as  his  wife.  He 
was  a  man  of  middling  ability  and  easy  char- 
acter, over  whom  she  exercised  a  temperate 
but  unquestioned   sway.     Their  combined 
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family  connections,  and  her  energetic  use  of 
their  interest,  bad  obtained  for  him  a  lucra- 
tive appointment  on  the  outskirts  of  official 
grandeur.  He  was  permanent  in  a  depart- 
ment whose  heads  were  fluctuating,  and  high 
enough  up  to  come  often  into  official  contact 
with  his  chiefs.  His  social  points  of  contact 
with  them  were  not  a  few,  hers  with  their 
wives  and  kinswomen  more  frequent,  and 
more  carefully  cultivated  still.  So  Mrs. 
Anderson  said  truly,  that  her  friend,  Elsie 
Grant,  the  paymaster's  wife  had  been  brought 
up  among  great  folks. 

But  the  Honorable  Alexander  had  a  para- 
lytic stroke  in  course  of  time,  so  severe  as 
to  disqualify  him  for  farther  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  The  retiring  pension  was  but 
amall,  and  the  narrowed  income  drove  the 
Oillespies  from  the  great  metropolis  to  its 
northern  sister. 

The  younger  Elsie  was  the  good  angel 
of  the  house  in  Edinburgh,  the  kindest  of 
nurses  to  her  aunt's  husband,  and  the  most 
considerate  of  companions  to  herself,  whose 
temper  was  not  sweetened,  nor  her  mind 
mellowed,  by  the  change  in  her  outward  cir- 
cumstances. 

Though  Mrs.  Gillespie  never  ceased  to  re- 
gret London  society,  nor  spared  disparage- 
ment, upon  occasion,  of  such  substitute  for 
it  AS  Edinburgh  could  afford,  she  neverthe- 
less availed  herself  to  the  utmost  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  her  Scotch  parentage  and 
noble  extraction  gave  her,  for  access  to  the 
**  superior  circles  "  of  Auld  Reekie.  Her 
xiiece  must,  of  necessity,  often  accompany 
her  to  public  or  private  entertainments; 
and  at  one  of  the  former  made  acquaintance 
with  an  ensign  of  a  Highland  regiment  quar- 
tered in  the  castle.  Mr.  Grant  was  not 
meanly  gifted  by  nature  in  mind  or  body, 
and  personally  was  not  undeserving  of  any 
young  lady's  regard.  What  drew  Elsie 
towards  him,  strongly  and  specially,  from 
the  very  first,  was  the  circumstance  that  he 
waa  from  Aberdeen,  and  knew  some  of  her 
mother's  friends,  one  which,  by  some  in* 
stinct,  she  never  mentioned  to  her  aunt. 
But  that  keen-witted  lady  did  not  need 
the  additional  reason  which  such  knowledge 
might  have  afforded,  for  discouraging,  at  soon 
as  she  perceived  it,  the  growing  intimacy 
between  Elsie  and  Mr.  Grant.  She  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  committed  the  rash  act 
of  entering  the  British  army  without  ,aiij 
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farther  qualifications  than  high  courage,  iah 
talents,  and  an  earnest  admiration  for  a  sol- 
dier's career.  He  had  little  more  money 
than  sufficed  for  the  purchase  of  his  first 
commission,  and  was  entirely  without  family 
interest  of  any  kind  or  degree.  Now,  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Gillespie  knew  enough  of 
the  War  Office,  as  of  other  offices,  in  those 
good  old  unreformed  times,  to  perceive  at 
once  how  high  the  young  ensign  was  likely 
to  reach  in  the  military  hierarchy ;  and  she 
determined,  neither  unkindly,  nor  unwisely, 
to  put  him  at  once  upon  his  honor  with 
Elsie.  Mr.  Grant,  therefore,  waited  on  her, 
at  her  own  request,  to  receive  '*  an  intima- 
tion upon  an  important  matter." 

«  Would  you  make  a  baggage-wagon  wife 
of  the  puir  lassie,  Mr.  Grant  ?  I'm  tauld  it's 
but  a  weary  way  of  life,"  she  said,  reverting, 
as  she  always  did,  when  moved,  to  the  old 
pronunciation. 

"  Ah,  but  I  hope,  dear  madam—*" 

«  Weel,  young  gentleman,  bide  till  yonr 
hopes  are  hatched  a  bit" 

That  was  fair  and  forcible  he  could  not 
deny.  Poor  lad.  They  were  addled  in  one 
way  before  hatched  in  another. 

No  word  had  passed  between  him  and 
Elsie,  so  he  applied  first  for  leave,  then  for 
exchange  into  a  regiment  on  active  service 
abroad.  Years  went  by.  He  had  gotten  a 
wound  and  a  medal ;  three  varieties  offerer ; 
two  of  ague ;  much  commendation  as  an  ac- 
tive and  efficient  officer ;  frequent  sciatica  { 
and  very  grizzled  hair.  He  was  moreover, 
lieutenant,  without  purchase,  in  a  company 
commanded  by  a  puppy  having  less  then 
one-third  of  his  own  time  of  service,  when 
news  came  that  Elsie  M'Cauldie  was  an  or- 
phan again :  for  both  her  uncle  and  her  annt 
were  dead.  The  regiment  was,  happily,  no 
farther  off  than  Ireland,  otherwise  his  puree 
might  not  have  allowed  of  the  journey  to 
Edinburgh. 

The  bloom  was  off  her  beauty  certainly} 
but  that  assurance  of  loving-kindness  which 
Ned  Locksley  could  read  on  it  some  yean 
later  kept  a  wondrous  loveliness  on  every  fta- 
tore.  And  the  poor  lieutenant  read  a  spe* 
cial  love-look  through  the  loving-kindneaa 
which  smiled  on  all.  Elsie  was  glad  to  aee 
him — almost  delighted,  spite  of  what  aha 
must  have  thought  his  long  and  fickle  detei^ 
tion  of  her. 

**  Your  aunt  said,  Miss  M'Canldie,  tM.  • 
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ba^age-wagon  wife  would  have  but  a  weary  "  badger-baiting/'  and  looked  faim  aa  if  bia 
life  of  it,  and  with  that  word  warned  me  off. '  teeth,  albeit  unofficial,  might  meet  through 
For  your  sake  I  took  the  warning,  hoping  where  they  bit,  as  well  as  the  major's.  He, 
and  striving  through  bitter  years  to  win  some  therefore,  enjoyed  immunity  from  annoy- 
other  thing  to  offer  you.  I  bave  no  more  ance,  until  the  arrival  of  a  fourth  young- 
now  than  1  had  then  :  less,  for  I  was  then !  ster,  who  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from 
young  and  hopeful.    But  you  are  lonely,  and  joining  on  the  same  day  as  himself  and  the 


I  have  brought  you  back  one  thing  increased 
— a  luckless  soldier's  love." 

Elsie  thought  it  wealth,  and  took  the  treas- 
ure for  better  or  worse.  The  few  pounds 
her  father  had  left  her  were  but  little  in- 
creased by  a  legacy  from  her  aunt.  Lieu- 
tenant Grant  applied  for  a  paymaaterahip  by 
which  to  add  a  few  pounds  to  his  annual  pay. 
He  was  actually  appointed  on  the  sole  score 
of  Ids  character ;  and  a  brevet  on  a  birth- 
day made  him  captain.  What  can  the  vul- 
gar outcry  mean  about  deserving  officers 
overlooked  in  our  army. 

Ned's  new  little  acquaintance,  Amy,  was, 
«a  she  had  told  him,  her  parenta'  only  child, 
bom  and  bred,  as  her  dolls  demonstrated, 
«t  a  time  when  the  station  of  her  father's 
•regiment  had  been  shifting  with  more  than 
usual  rapidity.  Having  once  visited  the 
paymaster's  quarters,  and  having  done  so, 
thanks  to  Miss  Amy,  in  the  character  of  a 
house-friend,  Ned  often  found  his  way  there 
again;  most  of  his  evenings  being  spent 
either  with  the  Grants  or  with  his  first 
friends,  the  Andersons. 

Personally,  therefore,  he  was  not  much 
affected  by  the  evening  amusements  of  his 
oomrades  in  barracks,  nor  disturbed  by  the 
**  skylarking,"  of  which  he  heard  either  in 
O'Brien's  rollicking  brogue,  or  in  the  ma- 
jor's wrathful  murmuring  against  ''un- 
■eemly  practical  jokea."  Captain  Rnfford, 
indeed,  by  way  of  daring  hia  dependant, 
Jones,  had  suggested  to  that  officer — since 
Mansfield  had  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
liquid  blacking  and  water,  and  Garrett  had 
an  eyebrow  shaved,  his  dresa-boota  filled 
with  the  contents  of  a  muatard  pot— that  it 
was  hardly  fait  to  let  the  third  "  griff"  off 
unscathed.  But  Jones  fought  shy  of  the 
aoggestion,  alleging  Ned's  intimacy  with 
the  major,  "  who'll  make  the  ooofoaadedeat 
kick-up  about  conduct  unbeooming  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  officer,  if  there's  •  acrinmage 
with  his  friend  Lockslev." 

In  truth,  Ned  waa  known  to  than  hia 
■dnior'a  aversion  to  the  nobto.  ^tft  of 


other  two.  This  Milward  was  a  lad  of  gen- 
tlemanly appearance ;  of  wcll-proportionedt 
but  very  slender  frame ;  of  handsome,  but 
very  delicate  features ;  with  a  mouth  which 
might  have  been  reckoned  pretty  in  a  §^1, 
but  betrayed  in  one  of  the  ruder  sex  symp- 
toms of  weakness  and  irresolution.  He 
showed  the  same  distaste  as  Ned  for  stupid 
and  noisy  rioting ;  but  with  a  shrinking  very 
different  from  the  masterful  bearing  of  the 
self-possessed  Etonian.  The  latter,  who  had 
left  the  mess  early  one  evening,  was  at  work 
some  hours  later  .over  his  Hindustani,  when 
he  heard  a  light,  quick  step  run  along  the 
passage,  and  a  hurried,  hesitating  knock 
against  his  door. 

"  Come  in." 

In  came  Milward,  rather  pale,  but  with  a 
flush  on  his  cheek-bones. 

"  HuUoa,  Milward !  Sit  down  in  the  big 
chair  whilst  I  put  the  books  away." 

"  Thank  you.  Hush !  Is  that  them  P  " 
Is  that  who  P  What's  up,  old  fellow  P  " 
To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Milward, 
turning  red  all  over  now,  **  1  took  the  lib- 
erty of  running  in  here  because  there  waa  a 
threat  of  *spunging  me  frith  my  dothea 
on.'"  • 

"  Whose  threat— Rufford  and  that  lot'a  P  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  that  romping,  is  bad  enough  when 
O'Brien  and  his  set  are  at  it ;  but  they  do  it 
for  fbn.  As  fot  that  brute,  Kufford,  and 
that  fool,  Jones,  they  are  unbearable.  I'm 
glad  you  came  in  here.  I'll  give  them  a 
leason  if  they  follow  you." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Milwand. 
"I  waa  ashamed  of  bolting  in,  becauae  I 
know  you  hate  this  kind  of  thing." 

"  I  do ;  but  I  wasn't  eight  years  at  Eton 
without  being  equal  to  this  emergency,  mind 
you,  Master  Milward.  Aint  they  white- 
waahing  the  corridor  up  here  P  " 

"  Hardly  w^ifewaahing.  It's  a  dliCy  yel- 
low ochre  in  the  pots  outside." 

"All  the  betUr.  Just  pick  the  atonteal 
jticka  oat  of  the  fagot  in  my  coalrbnnk* 
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will  you,  and  look  in  the  right-hand  comer 
of  the  cupboard  below  for  a  coil  of  rope 
there  is,  I  think.    FU  be  back  in  a  second." 

In  he  came  again  accordingly,  with  two 
big  pots  of  the  dismal  ochre  wash. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  at  ?  "  asked  Mil- 
ward. 

"  Youll  see  time  enough.  But  be  quick : 
I  heard  them  banging  open  your  door  down- 
stairs as  I  went  out." 

Ned  produced  a  hammer  and  a  few  stout 
nails  out  of  the  miscellaneous  stores  of  his 
cupboard.  Then  mounting  on  a  chair  he 
nailed  three  or  four  stout  sticks  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  lintel.  They  made  a  sort  of  pro- 
jecting platform,  to  the  edge  of  which  he 
fastened  a  length  of  rope  nailed  at  one  end 
to  the  woodwork  of  the  door.  Then  he 
poised  the  pots  upon  the  sticks  so  nicely 
that  the  door  in  opening  must  jerk  the  rope's 
end,  and  an  avalanche  fall. 

"  A  very  neat  booby-trap,"  said  he.  "Let 
the  stormers  assault." 

He  put  a  bolt  across  the  door,  remarking 
as  he  did  so : — 

"  Staple  wont  hold  long.  Hon.  Com- 
pany's barrack-master  is  not  much  of  an 
ironmonger." 

They  heard  two  or  three  doors  opened 
and  shut  with  a  bang  along  the  passage. 
Then  came  a  knock  at  his. 

"  HuUoa ! " 

"  Seen  Milward  anywhere  P  "  inquired  the 
voice  of  Jones. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes !  He's  in  here.  We're  hav- 
ing tea  and  muffins,"  quoth  Ned,  in  modu- 
lated tones. 

Jones  was  at  a  nonplus.  He  had  sug- 
gested that  Milward  might  have  taken  ref- 
uge in  some  other  officer's  quarters;  but 
had  not  reckoned  upon  finding  him  with 
Locksley. 

There  was  a  noisy  deliberation  outside, 
then  another  knock,  and  a  more  decided 
voice  than  the  lieutenant's,  cried,  insolently, 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,  youngster,  come 
out ! " 

"  Who.  I  ?  "  said  Ned,  blandly  still. 

"  No !  that  milksop  of  a  Milward,  quick 
now!" 

"  Not  till  we've  done  the  muffins,"  quoth 
Ned  in  reply. 

The  answer  came  in  a  savage  kick,  which 
made  the  color  pots  tremble ;  but  could  not 


dislodge  them,  so  crafty  was  their  adjust- 
ment. 

Ned  took  no  notice.  A  second  kick  fol- 
lowed, and  a  rush  against  the  door. 

"  You  had  better  not,  gentlemen,  for  your 
own  sake,"  cried  Ned,  with  perfect  good- 
humor  ;  "  I  can't  abear  being  disturbed  at 
tea." 

There  was  laughter  outside,  apparently 
at  the  baffled  assailant,  whose  wrath,  wax- 
ing hotter,  vented  itself  in  another  kick, 
which  almost  upset  the  pots,  and  loosened 
the  treacherous  staple  alarmingly. 

"  Pray  don't,  sir ;  you'll  disturb  your  di- 
gestion by  such  strong  exercise  after  meals." 

Crash  went  the  staple.  In  rushed  Ruf- 
ford.  Smash  went  the  pots  upon  his  head ; 
and  his  best  uniform — they  had  dined  in  full- 
dress  that  evening — ^was  dripping  and  done 
for. 

«  There  I  My  best  milk-jug  broke ! "  said 
Ned.  "Beg  pardon,  gentlemen,  yon  may 
pick  up  the  bits  outside." 

With  one  vigorous  shove,  he  sent  the- 
captain  reeling  into  the  passage,  followed  by 
a  volley  of  potsherds.    He  slammed,  and 
double-locked  the  door. 

Rufford  was  furious;  but  the  laugh  was 
loud  against  him,  not  only  among  the 
strangers,  well  soaked  with  claret,  but  even 
among  his  own  admiring  jackals.  He  put 
the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  could, 
and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  change  his 
drenched  regimentals  before  seeking  conso- 
lation in  cards  and  broiled  bones.  Thence- 
forward he  watched,  with  not  unnatural  ea- 
gerness, for  some  opportunity  of  turning  the 
tables  upon  his  antagonist :  but  came  to  the 
sullen,  though  sound,  conclusion,  that  he 
was,  in  most  things,  more  than  a  match  for 
himself.  He  changed  his  tactics;  took  no 
notice  of  Ned ;  but  instead  of  attempting  to 
bully  young  Milward  any  more,  treated  him 
with  studied  politeness  and  cordiality,  pay- 
ing him  many  little  attentions,  which  began 
insensibly  to  win  the  weak  lad's  confidence. 

Jones,  as  usual,  took  his  cue  from  the 
captain ;  and  pasty-faced  Mansfield,  the 
**  griff"  with  a  turn  for  cards,  took  his  from 
Jones.  Milward  soon  began  to  fancy  that 
he  could  do  no  better  than  conquer  his  first 
prejudices,  rub  off  his  home  fastidiousness, 
and  prove  his  manhood  by  conforming  to 
the  customs  of  such  kind  comrades.    This 
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somewbat  nettled  Xed ;  but,  absorbed  in  his 
sorrows  and  his  studies,  be  could  not  afford 
the  matter  more  than  a  passing  thought 
upon  occasion. 

These  studies  he  cherished  no  less  as  a 
present  solace  than  as  a  preparation  for  the 
future,  and  found  in  them  escape  from 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  mechanical 
duties  of  the  drill-ground  left  active  still. 
Though  not  popular  with  comrades  of  his 
own  age  and  standing,  from  whom  he  kept, 
in  some  respects,  aloof,  his  good  sense,  his 
good-humor,  and  his  proficiency  in  all  manly 
exercises,  fruit  of  his  double  training  on 
Cransdale  Moors  aind  in  the  playing-fields  at 
Eton,  kept  him  from  the  invidiousness  of 
actual  unpopularity.  His  chiefs  formed  from 
the  first  the  highest  opinion  of  him,  and  the 
major  had  already  caused  his  name  to  reach 
the  superior  authorities,  as  that  of  a  young 
officer  of  extraordinary  promise.  For  some 
chance  reason,  the  stay  of  his  batch  at  the 
Chatterham  depdt  was  unusually  prolonged ; 
but  the  time  at  last  came  in  view  when  they 
must  proceed  to  their  distant  destination. 
Messrs.  Rufford  and  Jones,  who  had  early 
intimation  of  the  fact,  felt,  that  if  profit  was 
to  be  made  out  of  any  of  them,  it  must  be 
made  without  further  delay.  The  design 
upon  Garrett  had  been  abandoned.  He 
really  was  too  stupid  to  learn  play,  too  little 
spirited  to  play  without  learning.  Milward 
gave  better  hopes ;  weak  enough  to  be  led, 
he  was  quick  enough  to  learn,  and  conceited 
enough  to  be  coaxed  or  carried  beyond  his 
depth.  The  worthy  pair  found  Mansfield  an 
admirable,  though  unconscious,  assistant  in 
their  design.  He  had  a  very  tolerable  taste 
for  gambling,  with  not  much  more  acquired 
knowledge  of  play  than  Milward's  superior 
wit  soon  enabled  him  to  gain }  and  he  be- 
ing pitted  against  Mansfield,  nothing  loath, 
learned  confidence  in  his  own  skill  and  judg- 
ment. 

So  they  fooled  him  on ;  sometimes  in  fair 
duel,  so  to  speak,  sometimes  in  square  games, 
where  the  presence  of  a  confederate,  as  part- 
ner on  either  side,  made  the  direction  of 
matters  both  easy  and  unsuspicious.  Ruf- 
ford had  poor  luck  at  play,  and  was  sub- 
jecty  though  he  handled  his  cards  well  upon 
the  whole,  to  unaccountable  inadvertencies, 
which  would  sweep  off  in  a  turn  the  previous 
gains  of  steady  skill  and  equable  fortune. 
Milward  was  sharp  enough,  as  he  thought, 
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to  take  special  note  of  this ;  and  having  had 
some  unexpected  minor  successes  to  whet 
his  appetite,  determined  on  a  regular  set-to 
with  the  captain.  To  beat  the  man  who  had 
bullied  him  at  first,  and  then  had  come  round 
and  acknowledged  his  social  and  manly  qual- 
ities, would  be  greater  glory  than  even  gain. 
Jones  made  some  apparent  attempt  to  dis- 
suade him  from  this  raph  purpose. 

**  Old  Rufford  knew  a  thing  or  two.  When 
put  upon  his  mettle,  he  was  an  ugly  customer. 
In  fact,  he  shouldn't  himself  half  like  a  stand- 
up  fight  with  him — ^if  it  wasn't  that's  to  say, 
for  those  absent  fits  of  his,  which  made  such 
*  mulls '  of  his  play  now  and  then." 

*'  Ah,  but  that's  the  very  thing,  you  see, 
Jones.  I  own  I  am  an  inferior  player,  in 
some  respects,  to  Rufford ;  but  I  have  con- 
centration," said  the  silly  lad,  drawing  his 
lips  tighter  across  his  teeth,  as  if  with  in- 
stinctive consciousness  of  the  feeble  point 
of  his  handsome  countenance. 

"  Yes,  you  command  your  attention  bet- 
ter than  Rufford,  I  think,"  answered  the 
other;  "which  is  strange  enough,  seeing 
what  an  old  hand  he  is." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jones,  it's  all  bosh 
about  not  getting  old  heads  on  young  shoul- 
ders. Some  youngsters  are  born  with  young 
heads  on ;  but  others  with  old  ones  all  along ; 
don't  you  see,  eh  P  " 

Jones  did  see,  very  plain. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  long  mess-room  at 
the  company's  barracks,  Chatterham,  were 
two  little  sitting-rooms,  right  and  left.  One 
was  in  general  use  as  a  smoking-room,  the 
other  comfortably  frimished,  was  but  seldom 
used,  except  as  a  kind  of  drawing-room  when 
there  were  many  seniors,  or  "  distinguished 
visitors,"  at  the  depAt  mess.  Rufford  and 
Jones  had  weighed  very  deliberately  the  ar- 
guments for  or  against  making  this  room 
the  scene  of  the  gambling  tournament. 

**  It  was  one  of  the  scaliest  points  about 
young  Archer's  affair,  Jones,  that  Plumer 
of  *  the  Dashers,'  held  the  party  in  his  own 
rooms.  Floods  of  bosh  were  poured  out 
upon  it.  We  can't  afford  'ugly  circum- 
stances' so  soon  after.  Now,  the  little 
room  to  the  left  is  public,  though  private  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  for  there's  not  a 
fellow  goes  in  there  once  in  three  months.** 

"  No,  that  there  isn't,"  said  Jones ;  *'  and 
it's  fusty  enough  in  consequence." 

"  Never  mind  that,  my  boy ;  we  can  leave 
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the  door  open  to  air  the  atmosphere,  which 
will  look  fair,  and  above  board,  you  know, 
in  case  of  impertinent  inquiries.  The  odds 
are  '  any  thing  to  one '  against  any  fellow 
lounging  in,  as  we  sha'n't  play  till  very  late, 
ehP" 

"  All  right,  then.  It's  a  judicious  idea 
enough." 

Next  morning,  Ned,  who  by  chance  had 
got  up  unusually  early,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  breakfast  before,  instead  of  after,  parade. 
To  the  discomfiture  of  the  messman,  he 
ensconced  himself  in  the  uppermost  corner 
of  the  long  room,  demanding  coffee  and 
poached  eggs  at  an  abnormal  hour.  Before 
these  were  ready,  the  old  major  looked  in. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are !  You  are  early  this 
morning.  Here's  the  book  I  promised  you. 
I  keep  up  my  old  Indian  habits,  a  canter 
before  early  parade ;  so  I'm  off  round  the 
Long  Meadows.  Look  in  to-night,  will 
you  P  the  Grants  are  coming." 

The  book  was  a  relief,  spite  of  the  crabbed 
Oriental  character.  Ned  kept  on  decipher- 
ing it  to  while  away  the  time,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  to  shout  at  the  daw- 
dling messman. 

Breakfast  was  so  long  in  coming,  that  the 
second  cup  of  coffee  was  but  just  poured 
out,  when  the  bugle  parade-call  rang  in  the 
barrack-square.  Up  jumped  Ned.  Where 
should  he  put  the-  major's  book  P  The  lit- 
,tle  sitting-room  was  a  safe  place;  so  he 
ppened  the  door,  went  in,  and  placed  it  on 
a  stand  in  the  corner  by  the  mantelpiece. 

Parade  was  dismissed,  when  a  young  en- 
gineer officer  cried  out,-— > 

**  Locksley,  didn't  you  say  you  should  like 
to  see  the  *  flying  sap '  to-day  P  There's  a 
party  going  down  to  the  lines  with  Dickson. 
They  marched  half  an  hour  ago ;  but  I  have 
a  trap  outside,  and  I'll  drive  you  down,  if 
you've  had  your  breakfast." 

"  Well,  I've  had  half  of  it,  or  thereabouts. 
All  right ;  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  lift" 

And  the  young  men  drove  off  together. 

The  Sappers  and  Miners  had  a  tent  on  the 
ground.  And  there  was  lunch,  in  due  time, 
at  some  interval  in  action.  Then,  when  the 
serious  work  was  over,  as  men  and  officers 
were  still  full  of  "  go,"  a  couple  of  **  scratch 
elevens  "  were  got  up,  and  Ned  must  needs 
play.  "  Too  late  for  mess,"  was  the  word, 
when  dinner-time  was  come;   but  as  the 


lunch-commissariat  had  been  liberal,  a  faix 
enough  ration  was  fidgeted  out  all  round. 
When  they  ^ot  back  to  barracks,  he  had 
only  just  time  to  dress  and  run  down  to  the 
major's.  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  before 
he  left.  The  Andersons  and  he  walked  home 
with  the  Grants,  as  the  night  was  very  fine. 
Twelve  struck  by  the  town  clock  some  time 
before  he  reached  the  barracks.  As  he 
passed  the  sentry,  he  bethought  him  of  his 
book. 

**  I'm  not  on  duty  to-morrow  morning,  and 
shall  have  time  for  a  grind." 

So  he  went  up  to  the  mess-room  in  search 
of  it.  In  the  antechamber  he  asked  a  sleepy- 
looking  waiter  for  a  fiat  candlestick,  saying 
that  he  was  going  into  the  left-hand  sitting- 
room  for  a  book,  left  there  that  morning. 

"  Then  you  wont  want  no  light,  sir,"  said 
the  servant,  "  there's  several  officers  as  i«  in 
that  little  room  to-night,  sir." 

Before  he  was  half-way  up  the  long  room 
itself,  his  ear  caught  a  burst  of  exultation 
from  Milward's  voice,  noisier  but  seemingly 
somewhat  thicker  also  than  usuaL 

*  *  By  George !  who'd  a  thought  it  ?  That's 
the  fourth  game  I've  beaten  you,  captain. 
I  should  think  you  were  most  sick  of  it  by 
this  time." 

"  Fortune  of  war !  "  said  Bufford,  in  an- 
swer, quietly.  "  Turn  and  turn  about,  you 
know." 

"  Ha !  ha !  yes !  but  your  turn  seems  long- 
ish  a  coming,"  cried  Mil  ward.  "  Jones,  my 
boy,  give  us  a  glass  of  champagne  to  toast 
our  luck,  ehP  No,  confound  it,  none  of 
those  long-necked  apologies  for  a  wine-glass. 
Give  it  us  in  a  tumbler,  man ;  can't  yon  ? 
I'm  thirsty.  Here,  Rufford,  here's  better 
luck  to  ye ! " 

'*  Don't  drink  now,  Milward ;  don't,  if 
you'll  take  my  advice,"  answered  Bufford. 
*'  I  never  do  when  at  play.  Keep  your  head 
cool,  for  I  mean  to  cut  out  your  work  yet 
for  you.    I  must  have  my  revenge." 

Ned,  who  by  this  time  was  in  the  room, 
noted  the  captain's  look  and  tone  at  these 
last  words,  with  misgiving.  He  had  a  half 
a  mind  to  stay  and  see  that  Milward^  with 
all  his  folly,  got  fair  play.  Second  thoughts 
told  him  there  would  be  little  use  in  that,  aa 
he  couldn't  do  much  more  than  tell  an  aoe 
from  a  knave  on  the  cards  himselil  He  went 
I  therefore  to  the  comer  to  take  his  book.    As 
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he  turned  his  back  to  do  so,  he  thought,  and 
yet  he  could  not  make  sure  of  it,  that  he 
heard  an  ominous  whisper. 

**  What  brings  the  major's  jackal  poking 
his  nose  in  here,  eh  P  " 

This  turned  him  again.  He  determined 
to  stay. 

"  Any  objection  to  one's  looking  on  a  bit  P  " 
he  asked  of  Jones. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  I "  said  Milward,  before  any 
one  else  could  answer.  "  Sorry  I  can't  let 
you  cut  in  yourself,  if  you'd  like  to  take  a 
hand;  but  it's  a  regular  stand-up  between 
Kufford  and  me  to-night.  Have  glass 
o'  wine  ?  " 

"No,  thanks!"  He  put  his  foot  upon 
the  hind  rung  of  Milward's  chair,  crossed 
his  arms,  and  looked  on.  No  one  could 
object  to  this,  after  what  Milward  had  said ; 
the  circumstance  would  have  been  too  sus- 
picious. 

The  first  game  of  Ned's  looking  on,  Mil- 
ward  won  again,  to  his  own  unbounded  sat- 
isfaction. The  second,  Rufford  called  for 
double  or  quits  on  the  whole  score  of  the 
evening,  and  won  it  Nothing  could  be 
more  moderate  than  his  conduct  to  all  ap- 
pearance. 

'*  Tell  you  what,  Milward,  we'U  leave  off, 
if  you  like,  now ;  not  a  scratch  on  either 
side."  • 

''  Hardly  a  revenge,  is  it  P  "  said  Jones. 

**  No,  confound  it,  none  at  all,"  backed  up 
Mansfield. 

Two  other  officers,  who  had  been  half  doz- 
ing on  a  sofa,  started  up,  inquiring  what  the 
row  might  be ;  and  on  hearing  the  case  con- 
curred "  it's  monstrous  good-natured  of  Ruff ; 
but  hardly  fair  upon  him." 

No  such  incentives  indeed  were  needed  to 
•pur  Milward  on,  for  the  greed  of  gambling 
was  on  him  just  then,  as  well  as  its  mere 
recklessness.  But  if  any  one  word  had  been 
wanting,  the  chance  expressions  of  these 
lookers-on — who  had  neither  knowledge  of 
his  intended  victimization,  nor  interest  in  it 
^supplied  its  room. 

" Qood-natured  of  him!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
That's  a  good  'un.  I  have  beaten  him  five 
games  out  of  six ;  and  he's  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  me  off,  because  he's  had  the  luck  to 
get  the  best  of  a  double  and  quits.  And 
that  was  a  regular  fluke,"  ran  on  the  doomed 
limpletoa.    "  I  don't  want  to  say  any  thing 
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unpleasant,  but  the  blundering  way  he  played 
those  clubs  of  his  last  hand,  was  almost 
enough  to  ruin  any  cards  he  held.  What's 
your  stake,  RuffP    My  deaL" 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  *  mean  business,' 
youngster,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  new 
assumption  of  superiority  in  his  tone  galling 
enough,  though  by  no  means  outrageous, 
"  say  twice  what  we  did  the  last  time." 

Milward  winced  at  the  proposal.  His  an- 
tagonist, who  faced  him,  could  see  what  Ned, 
from  behind  his  chair,  could  not — a  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  weak  upper  lip. 

*' A  leetle  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  eh? 
How's  that,  with  your  judgment,  to  back 
your  luck  P  " 

"  Done  with  you ! "  cried  Milward. 
"  Please  cut ;  the  deal  is  mine." 

The  cards  were  balanced  evenly,  yet  in  the. 
end  the  captain  won. 

"  We  play  on,  of  course,"  said  the  loser, 
nervously,  and  in  a  hurried,  would-be  hec- 
toring tone.  "  Stakes  as  before.  I  may 
right  myself  yet." 

**  As  you  please,"  answered  the  captain. 

Milward  leant  eagerly  forward.  All 
crowded  round.  Even  Ned  unfolded  his 
arms  and  laid  his  elbows  on  the  back  of 
Milward's  chair,  bringing  his  chin  down  on 
his  hands,  that  his  eyes  might  be  nearer  the 
board. 

Rufford's  play  was  very  deliberate.  Mil- 
ward's  not  quite  so  much  so.  Do  what  he 
would,  they  could  all  detect  an  occasional 
tremor  in  his  hand.  Again,  however,  the 
mere  chances  of  the  game  seemed  to  be  fairly 
divided  between  them.  Up  to  the  last  trick 
it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  decide  upon 
the  winner. 

At  this  crisis,  Rufford  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  looked,  with  sarcastic  smile,  into 
his  adversary's  eyes. 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon;  but  it  only 
strikes  me  now.  If  you  should  win  this 
game,  it  will  be  but  a  drawn  battle.  Not 
worth  one's  while  that,  after  all  said  and 
done." 

"  Well,  what  of  it  P  " 

'*  Why,  let's  double  stakes  as  they  stand 
now ;  and  let  these  cards  decide." 

Milward  hesitated,  and  his  hand  trembled 
evidently* 

**  Funky  P  "  sneered  the  captain,  with  a 
look  for  which  Ned,  right  oppoiite,  would 
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have  liked  to  send  his  fist  between  his  eyes. 
Rufford  read  his  meaning  right  enough ;  and 
caught  at  the  notion  of  a  double  reyengei 
like  lightning. 

"  What !  Show  the  white  feather,  Mil- 
ward,  with  your  original  backer  at  your  back, 
too  P  He'll  be  ready  to  do  for  you  the  same 
kind  office  he  did  for  me,  no  doubt." 

"  As  how  ?  "  said  Milward. 

"  Whitewash  you,  should  need  be,  to  be 
sure." 

There  was  a  titter,  in  which  Milward  joined 
hysterically. 

Ned's  brow  darkened.  It  was  his  old  weak 
point  to  pick  up  a  challenge  iat  any  cost. 

"  Come !  "  said  the  captain.  "  Can't  you 
find  the  pluck  between  you  both  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  said  Milward. 

"  I'll  halve  the  damage,"  whispered  Ned, 
beyond  himself  at  the  growing  insolence  on 
Rufibrd's  face. 

"  Done  with  you,  then,  Rufford,"  cried 
the  other.    "  Knave ! " 

"  Queen ! " 

"  King ! " 

«  Ace ! " 

"  Let's  see,  how  does  it  stand  P  "  said  the 
captain,  with  affected  unconcern.  '*  Hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  doubled  once,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Doubled  again,  wasn't  it  P 
Just  five  hundred.  I  like  round  numbers. 
If  a  cheque  wont  be  convenient,  I'll  take  an 
I.  O.  U.  There's  an  inkstand  on  the  side- 
board in  the  mess-room,  I  believe." 

CHAPTER   xin. 

That  active  and  intelligent  officer  of  the 
county  force.  Police  Constable  Hutchins, 
had  need  of  the  fullest  exercise  of  his  in- 
telligence and  activity. 

The  case  was  one  of  "howdacious  bug- 
glary,"  as  he  himeelf  said  at  Rookenham. 

There  could  be  no  suspicion  of  connivance 
with  any  of  the  servants,  for  the  doors  of  the 
passage  inwards  had  not  even  been  attempt- 
ed; whereas  forcible  entrance  had  mani- 
festly been  made  from  without.  There  were 
plain  enough  traces  on  the  fine  gravel  under 
the  window,  of  the  presence  of  the  ''  parties 
concerned,"  who  had  taken,  however,  the 
precaution  of  scuffling,  in  such  wise  as  to 
baffle  any  attempt  to  identify  boot-marks. 

Had  they  been  *'  put  up  to  the  plant "  by 
any  of  my  lord's  estabHshment,  they  would 
not  have  made  the  very  serious  mistake  of 
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breaking  in  on  the  left,  instead  of  the  right 
side  of  the  great  stone  muUion.  This  mul- 
lion  divided  a  two-light  window  of  very 
doubtful  "  Gothic,"  the  two  lights  being,  in 
fact,  two  separate  windows,  lighting  two  sep- 
arate little  outer-rooms  or  passages,  and  the 
heavy  clumsy  mullion,  itself  a  device  for 
concealing  the  butt  end,  if  one  may  say  so, 
of  the  party-wall  which  divided  them.  Any 
one  effecting  entrance  from  without  through 
the  right-hand  window,  would  have  the  door 
of  the  strong-room,  in  which  the  plate  was 
kept,  on  his  left  hand,  the  party-wall  on  his 
right.  Should  he  effect  it,  as  the  depreda- 
tors did  on  this  occasion,  through  the  lef^- 
hand  light,  the  party-wall  would,  of  course, 
be  on  his  left  hand,  the  entrance  to  a  sort  of 
cabinet  of  curiosities  on  his  right.  The  bur- 
glars having,  as  it  would  seem,  a  vague  no- 
tion that  valuable  booty  lay  hereabouts,  were 
wanting  in  the  knowledge,  accessible  to  any 
inmate  of  the  house,  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  plate  and  china  stores. 

It  must  have  been  a  horrible  disappoint- 
ment to  them  after  all  their  trouble,  risk, 
and  really  hard  work  in  forcing  the  well- 
fastened  door,  to  find  themselves  in  a  mu- 
seum rather  than  in  a  silversmith's.  In  a 
merely  scientific  point  of  view,  the  confusion 
of  their  topographical  acumen  must  have 
been  mortifying ;  and  the  financial  failure 
of  the  speculation  even  more  sad.  One 
really  could  have  found  little  heart  to  blame 
them  had  they  vented  their  disappointment 
on  the  china  generally,  and  enriched  Lord 
Royston's  collection  by  some  additional  spec- 
imens of  "  crackled  "  porcelain.  Their  ab- 
stinence from  this  obvious  gratification  of 
feeling  gave  P.  C.  Hutchins  a  respectful  es- 
timate of  their  prudence. 

*'  Smashes  o'  crockery,"  remarked  that 
officer,  '*  hoften  spile  sport  by  givin'  alarm 
to  hinmates.  Parties  as  can't  keep  their 
temper  are  hapt  to  put  their  foot  in  it  at 
work  o'  this  kind." 

That  they  were  practical  philoaopheni,  as 
well  as  men  of  self-control,  and  schooled  in 
that  wisdom  which  coined  the  proverb, "  half 
a  loaf,  better  than  no  bread,"  appeared  from 
the  further  circumstance,  noted  by  the  keen 
inventorial  eyes  of  Mrs.  White,  that  they 
had  taken  with  them,  after  al),  such  matter 
for  consolation  as  the  most  valuable  and 
portable  of  the  non-earthenware  articles  of 
virtu  could  afford. 
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"  Whatever  will  my  lord  say,  to  be  sure  P 
There's  things  and  things  is  gone,  as  he'd 
sooner  lost  a  dozen  of  silver  forks  and  spoons 
as  sich." 

The  hue  and  cry  raised  in  the  county  was 
ineffectual.  Futile  was  the  activity  of  P.  C. 
Hutchins,  vain  his  intelligence  and  that  of 
his  local  superiors.  It  was  with  mingled 
feelings  of  indignation  and  pride  that  he 
found  himself  brought  at  last  into  contact 
with  detectives  of  vulpine  reputation  from 
the  metropolis.  Actual  acquaintance  with 
such  ornaments  of  Scotland-yard  could  not 
but  in  itself  be  gratifying  to  a  professional 
man ;  but  the  local  constabulary  feeling  en- 
joyed— how  should  it  not  ? — a  profounder, 
if  less  ostentatious,  gratification  in  the  baf- 
fling of  metropolitan  acumen  by  the  mystery 
which  provincial  acuteness  had  failed  to 
penetrate. 

"  And  you'll  keep  your  eyes  open,  officer," 
said  Inspector  Ferritts  to  Hutchins,  as  a 
parting  salutation  before  leaving  for  town. 

"  Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  inspector ! "  an- 
swered that  officer. 

Tommy  Wilmot  had  caught  several  lately, 
not  asleep  indeed,  but  still  had  caught  them, 
and  presented  their  lithe  little  corpses  to 
Mister  Watson  for  the  increase  of  his  ad- 
monitory exhibition  in  the  open  air.  Poacher 
against  poacher !  It  was  almost  as  unfair  as 
the  mutton  bones,  which  the  wolf  reproaches 
the  shepherds  for  grilling,  in  the  old  Greek 
fable. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  Tommy  was  as  ten- 
der of  the  game,  in  his  way,  as  Mr.  Wat- 
son himselfl  He  was  not  the  man  to  rifle 
"  nestisses,"  nor  to  pity  the  riflers  on  four 
feet  or  on  two.  He  was  as  good  as  an  un- 
derkeeper  in  matters  of  preservation,  only 
he  could  not  keep  from  sharing  sport  in  due 
season.  Father  and  mother  were  still  ob- 
durate, refusing  their  sanction  to  his  regular 
enrolment  under  Watson,  who  by  way  of 
accustoming  them  to  what  he  saw  was, 
after  all,  inevitable,  would  ask  of  Tommy, 
in  their  presence,  to  do  odd  jobs  in  the  keep- 
erin'  line  for  him,  just  now  and  then,  on 
pretext  that  some  press  of  work  was  leaving 
him  no  regular  hand  unemployed  and  avail- 
able. Xow,  it  befell,  not  long  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  London  detectives  at  Eookenham, 
that  irregularities  and  offences  had  been 
rife  upon  the  Cransdale  trout-bums  on  the 
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upper  moors.  Certain  fishes  had  been  found 
dead  on  the  banks,  at  higher  and  drier  ele- 
vations than  any  to  which  their  own  salta- 
tory performances  could  have  enabled  them 
to  reach.  No  '*  spoor  "  of  otter  was  trace- 
able,  nor  did  the  spotted  silver  of  the  luck- 
less trout  show  marks  of  the  incisors  of  theix 
amphibious  enemy. 

**  Can't  say  whether  'um's  bin  wired  or 
netted,  or  what  not,"  grumbled  the  old 
keeper. 

<*  Tell  'ee  what  now,  Tommy,  set  a  thief 
to  catch  a—  no,  there ;  no  need  to  take  no 
offence.  Tommy.  I've  a  knowed  you  a'most 
as  long  as  your  own  father,  lad ;  and  though 
I  owes  'ee  a  grudge  or  two  on  fur  and  feather 
'count,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  'onester 
young  feller  not  hereabouts,  all  but  the 
poachin'.  Howsomedever,  what  I  meaned 
war  this :  my  lord  aint  pertickler  about  the 
upland  bums,  so  I  don't  want  no  'rests  made, 
nor  nothin'  like ;  but  if  you'd  look  into  this 
here  a  bit.  Tommy,  and  see  what  it  is  they 
does,  and  who  does  it,  and  let  'em  know  we 
can't  quite  stand  it,  not  if  things  is  to  go  on 
as  they  'as;  why,  somethin'  mought  come 
on  it,  pertickler  o'  makin'  things  pleasant  wi' 
your  father  and  me  about  'ee,  Tommy ! " 

Never  had  Mr.  Watson  been  known  by 
Tommy  to  deliver  himself  of  so  lengthy  a 
discourse.  He  was  much  moved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  by  the  evidence  it  disclosed 
of  an  interest  in  his  own  heart's  wishes, 
and  of  a  good-will,  surviving  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent, aggravated,  and  old-standing  provo- 
cations. 

Nay,  Mr.  Watson  went  so  far  as  to  beg 
the  loan  of  Tommy's  services,  by  personal 
application  firom  his  father.  It  could  not, 
under  such  condescension,  be  refused;  so 
Tommy,  strapping  a  fishing  creel  across  hid 
shoulders  in  token  of  his  temporary  rank  oa 
special  service,  betook  himself  to  the  moors 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  moorland  trout. 

It  was  three  days  after  entering  on  this 
confidential  enterprise  that  he  determined — 
having  completed  a  first  cursory  reconnais- 
sance of  the  whole  campaigning  ground — ^to 
make  detailed  and  minute  examination  of 
all  and  several  the  "  likely  places,"  where 
lines,  nets,  or  wires  might  lurk  unperceived. 
The  hot  noon  found  him  at  a  notable  spot, 
kneeling  upon  a  ledge  of  stone  which  formed 
the  brim  of  one  of  the  deep  basins,  wherein 
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the  eddying  waters  stayed  their  speed  below 
the  Pixie's  pillar,  not  far  from  the  spot  of 
Ned  Locksley's  adventure  with  poor  Benjy. 

He  had  tucked  up  his  coat- sleeve  at  the 
wristi  and  passed  his  hand  cautiously  along 
the  under  side  of  the  ledge  beneath  the 
water,  without  encountering  any  suspicious 
substance.  But  such  a  superficial  search 
proved  little.  He  stood  up,  passed  the  strap 
of  the  fish-basket  over  his  shoulder,  and  de- 
posited that  receptacle  upon  the  grass,  in 
which  the  cheery  chirrup  of  a  million  grass- 
hoppers made  merry  music. 

He  untied  his  neckcloth,  loose  as  it  was, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  velveteen 
coat.  Then  he  divested  himself  of  that  gar- 
ment utterly,  and  tossing  it  aside  upon  an 
ant-heap,  caused  a  total  eclipse  over  that 
region,  which  must  have  disconcerted  the 
astronomical  expectations  of  the  ants — ^if 
they  have  any.  As  he  wore  no  waistcoat, 
nothing  farther  was  needed  to  set  his  upper 
limbs  at  liberty  but  to  tie  his  braces  round 
his  waist  and  roll  up  his  shirt-sleeves  to 
the  shoulders.  This  done,  he  laid  himself 
flat,  face  foremost,  upon  the  rim  of  the  pool 
again,  his  head  downwards,  after  a  most 
apoplectic  fashion,  one  hand  grasping  the 
outer  stone  ledge ;  the  other,  groping  deep 
in  the  cool  water. 

He  was  thus  all  unknowing  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  blue-coated  figure  coming  up  the 
bank  at  a  cautious  distance  from  the  water, 
which,  by  reflecting,  might  have  betrayed 
its  advance.  But  when  the  **  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,"  necessitated  by  his 
posture,  became  temporarily  unendurable, 
he  looked  up,  and  turning  him  round  upon 
his  seat,  was  aware  of  the  presence  and  close 
contact  of  Police  Constable  Hutchins. 

"  At  it  again,  eh  P  "  said  that  functionary. 

**  At  what  again,  pleaceman  P  "  answered 
Tommy. 

**  Come  none  0'  that  ere,"  retorted  the  man 
in  blue. 

"  None  of  what  ere  P  " 

"  None  o'  your  sorce,  young  man,  when 
took  in  the  hact  o'  sich  ingratitude." 

If  the  features  of  Police  Constable  Hutch- 
ins had  ever  caught  from  the  countenance 
of  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  any 
vestige  of  its  force  of  magisterial  rebuke 
against  offenders,  some  reflection  of  that 
awfulness,  he  thought,  must  at  this  mo- 
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ment  be  causing  Tommy  Wilmot's  heart  to 
quail. 

It  is  sad  to  state,  however,  that  this  hard- 
ened offender  showed  a  contemptuous  com- 
posure under  the  just  wrath  overhanging 
him.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  during 
which  the  thought  of  jerking  the  peace  offi- 
cer over  his  head  into  the  pool  caused  his 
fingers  to  contract  and  clutch  at  nothing, 
he  said,  in  a  tone  between  provocation  and 
playfulness, — 

"  I  don't  want  no  rows  wi*  nobody.  Now 
git  along,  pleaceman,  do ! " 

**  I'm  a  goin'  to  git  along,  in  discharge  of 
my  dooty,  young  man,"  answered  Hutchins, 
unhesitatingly;  "and  do  you  git  up  and 
come  along  wi'  me,  without  makin'  no  rows, 
and  it'll  be  the  better  for  you." 

Tommy  stood  up,  not  to  comply  with  this 
summons  by  any  means.  Still  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  even  of  official  dignity, 
was  on  himself  as  on  his  adversary ;  so  he 
contented  himself  with  saying, — 

"  Tell  'ee  what  now,  pleaceman ;  this  ere's 
some  mistake  o'  youm.  I'm  a  doin  o'  my 
dooty,  and  you  med  go  do  youm ;  I  don't 
want  no  more  words  about  it." 

"  Likely  not,"  answered  the  other ;  **  has 
for  words,  you  may  keep  'em  for  the  justices, 
if  so  be  you's  rather.  But  if  wirin'  o'  trout 
his  your  dooty,  young  man,  happrehension 
of  parties  offending  his  mine,  and  no  mis- 
take." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  you'm  up  to,  be  it  P  " 
cried  Tommy,  tickled  by  the  policeman's 
blunder.     **  Ha'nt  'ee  'eared  as  Muster  Wat- 
son's set  I  to  look  arter  the  lads  that's  bin  a 
fishin'  foul  up  'ere  now." 

*'  I've  a  heard  nothing  of  the  sort,"  an- 
swered Hutchins,  with  evident  incredulity. 

"  Then  you've  'eared  it  now,  and  that's 
'nuff,  I  s'pose,"  growled  Tommy,  interpret- 
ing and  resenting  the  doubts  upon  the  oth- 
er's face. 

«  What !— set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  has 
Mr.  Watson,  ehP" 

"  Thief  yoursen',  you  puddin'-faced  peel- 
er !  "  cried  young  Wilmot,  enraged  beyond 
measure  at  hearing  from  a  foe's  lips  the  same 
ugly  phrase  which  had  hurt  him  from  a 
friend's. 

There  was  a  fulness  of  fea^re,  combined 
with  absence  of  color,  about  the  worthy  po- 
liceman's countenance,  which  accounted  for. 
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if  it  did  not  justify,  the  disparaging  epithet 
long  since  fixed  upon  him  by  the  less  rever- 
ent portion  of  the  village  lads.  His  tem- 
per was  gone,  "whither  Tommy's  had  pre- 
ceded it. 

**  Likely  tale,  ^truleed ;  to  take  a  Crans- 
dale  keeper  hout  o'  Cransmere  lock-up.  A 
hofficer  of  my  'experience  aint  to  be  took  in 
so  easy,  no,  not  by  no  means."  And  he 
looked  round  for  any  suspicious  circum- 
stance, on  which  to  found  a  formal  charge. 

**  What's  in  yon  basket,  eh  P  fair  fishin' 
gear,  or  foul,  I  wonder.  I  shall  hinsist upon 
yer  shewing  me,  young  man ! " 

"  Wish  *ee  may  get  it !  "  said  Tommy, 
sulkily. 

"  Hindeed ! "  cried  the  policeman,  making 
a  quick  snatch  at  it,  as  he  spoke. 

But  Tommy  likewise  snatched  at  it,  catch- 
ing the  leather  belt  only,  which  broke  with 
the  violence  of  the  tug  on  either  side,  and, 
the  lid  opening  as  the  basket  fell,  its  con- 
tents rolled  out  upon  the  trampled  grass. 

Tommy  Wilmot  was  thunderstruck. 

"  Wusser  nor  I  thort ! "  cried  the  consta- 
ble. He  whipped  out  a  pair  of  handcufis, 
and  had  one  of  them  on  one  of  Wilmot's 
wrists  before  the  young  man  recovered  his 
senses,  and  darted  a  few  yards  aside. 

Then  the  policeman  pounced  upon  an  ob- 
ject on  the  grass,  caught  it  up,  and  thrust  it 
into  his  left-hand  breast  pocket  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

He  rushed  at  Wilmot,  who  shook  him  off; 
but  made  no  attempt  at  escape. 

"  So  sure  as  Heaven's  aboove — ^"  began 
the  young  man. 

"  Shut  up  wi'  that,"  cried  Hutchins,  and 
rushed  at  him  again  ;  but  again  his  power- 
ful opponent  shook  him  off,  and  stood  at 
bay,  without  attempting  to  escape. 

"  Tell  'ee  what,  pleaceman,  you  let  I  goo 
bands  free ;  an'  I  goos  wi'out  no  more  ado,  I 
does.  But  you  and  I  med  both  be  dead  i' 
bottom  o'  yon  pool  afore  'ee  takes  I  down  to 
Cransmere  han'cuffed  I " 

The  policeman  was  no  coward,  and  would 
have  done  his  duty  to  the  death,  if  need  were. 
Bat  he  knew  his  man,  and  knew  him  by  ex- 
perience for  more  than  his  own  match  in  any 
encounter.  Moreover  he  saw  him  stand  his 
ground,  where,  a  race  for  liberty  was  clear 
before  him. 

"  Put  on  yer  coat,  then,  and  come  along." 

As  Wilmot  obeyed  the  order,  the  consta- 
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ble  picked  up  the  othei^  scattered  articles, 
and  returned  them  to  the  basket,  of  which 
he  took  possession ;  then,  side  by  side,  in 
silence,  he  and  his  prisoner  on  parole  went 
downwards  from  the  moor. 

"  I  really  can  see  no  course  but  to  commit 
you  for  the  present,"  said  Squire  Jekyll, 
when  he  had  heard  the  policeman's  story  in 
his  private  justice-room,  and  had  ascertained 
from  Wilmot  that,  beyond  a  simple  and  ab- 
solute denial  of  any  guilt  or  guilty  knowl- 
edge on  his  own  part,  he  had .  no  account  to 
give  of  the  damning  circumstance. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
or  ownership  of  this  article,"  continued  the 
magistrate,  taking  from  a  drawer  in  his  bu- 
reau a  list  of  the  missing  articles  advertised 
after  the  Rookenham  robbery. 

"  Let  me  see,"  and  once  more  he  picked 
up  from  the  table  what  Hutchins  had  seized 
upon  the  grass  and  pocketed.  "  It  corre- 
sponds exactly ;  "  and  he  read  off  from  the 
paper,  "  *  No.  56,  oblong  tortoise-shell  box, 
lined  with  ivory,  outer  surface  inlaid  with 
gold  ornaments  in  the  "  renaissance  "  style ; 
centre,  an  oval  medallion,  with  portrait  of 
"  Madame  de  Pompadour  "  in  miniature,  by 
Boucher ;  initials,  F.  B.,  under  lady's  left 
breast.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  box  described,  forming  part  of  the  valu- 
ables abstracted  from  the  family  mansion  of 
Lord  Koyston.  You  must  see  yourself  that, 
upon  your  total  failure  to  account  for  your 
possession  of  this  box,  or,  more  exactly,  of 
its  presence  in  your  fish-basket,  it  must  be 
my  plain  duty  to  have  you  kept  in  custody 
till  further  investigation." 

Tommy  shook  his  head  mournfully;  he 
had  no  objection  to  offer.  But  whilst  the 
magistrate  was  sealing  up  the  stolen  box,  he 
asked  of  him  whether  he  might  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Locksley  at  the  Lodge  in  the 
Paik. 

"By  all  means,"  answered  the  squire; 
"  will  you  write,  or  shall  I  send  down  and 
ask  him  to  come  over  ?  " 

'*  Ah,  do  'ee,  sir,  and  beg  o'  him,  for  any 
sake,  to  come  over  at  once ;  on'y  don't  'ee 
tell  un,  please,  what  I'm  in  trouble  about, 
till  I've  seed  'un  mysen'." 

This  the  squire  promised  also. 

The  handcuffs  still  dangled  upon  Tommy's 
wrist.  The  policeman  locked  the  second 
loop  round  one  of  his  own  with  an  apologetic 
look. 
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"  I'm  lianswerable  to  justices  for  'ee,  now, 
you  see,  young  man." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tommy,  in  profound  de- 
jection. 

"  But,  I  say,  pleaceman  P  " 

"  Well,  what  P  " 

«*  rd  tak'  it  kind  o'  *ee  to  say  nought  o' 
what's  brought  me  so,  no  sooner  nor  'ee  can 
help,  ye  know." 

**  Never  fear,  young  man,"  answered  the 
constable,  with  a  pompousness,  which  not 
even  his  intended  good-nature  could  sup- 
press. "  Discretion  is  the  duty  of  a  hofficer 
in  my  position." 

Before  dusk  Mr.  Locksley  was  ushered 
in.  He  was  mounting  for  an  evening  ride 
over  the  estate  when  Squire  Jekyll's  messen- 
ger arrived  ;  so  he  set  off  immediately. 

**  Policeman  over  zealous,  I  suppose,"  he 
said,  cheerily,  on  entering.  *^  I  have  seen 
Watson  on  my  way  over,  Tommy ;  I  under- 
stand it's  all  right  about  your  roving  com- 
mission as  keeper  of  the  trout-burns.  But 
you've  had  so  many  difficulties  about  that 
sort  of  thing  before,  that  you  mustn't  be 
hard  on  the  constable  for  having  his  sus- 
picions." 

Tommy  shook  his  head. 

«  Wish  it  wur  that,  sir.  This  is  'nother 
guess  sort  o'  thing,  this  is." 

"  An  unlucky  blow,  Tommy  P  You  were 
always  too  ready  with  your  fists." 

Mr.  Locksley's  kind,  apologetic  tone  was 
more  than  the  lad  could  bear.  He  laid  his 
arm  upon  the  table,  and  his  &ce  upon  his 
arm,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

*'  Tommy  Wilmot !  man  !  Look  up  like 
a  man,  and  tell  me  what's  amiss." 

**  They  thinks  it  wur  I  as  broke  into  my 
lord's  at  Kookenham,  they  does ! " 

'*  About  as  much  as  I  did,  Tommy !  "  said 
out,  at  once,  the  generous,  open-hearted  gen- 
tleman, under  whose  eye  the  boy  had  been 
bom  and  bred. 

'*  God  bless  'ee  for  that,  sir !  "  cried  the 
prisoner,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  shaking 
off,  as  an  evil  spell  spoilt,  the  despondency 
which  had  cowed  him  hitherto.  He  took  a 
turn  up  and  down  the  narrow  crib ;  then 
begged  his  good  friend  to  sit  down  upon  the 
single  chair,  whilst  he  himself  sat  on  the 
raised  boards  on  which  the  rare  inmates  of 
Cransmcre  lock-up  slept. 

'*  What  on  earth  can  have  put  such  a  no- 
tion into  their  heads,  Tommy  P  " 
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"  I  suppose  them  as  put  that  box  into  my 
basket,"  answered  he,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
which  was  a  miserable  failure. 

**  What  box  P  You  must  remember  I 
know  nothing  of  what  has  happened,  except 
that  I  find  you  here,  where  I  am'  sure,  as  I 
said,  that  you  have  no  right  to  be  on  any 
such  score  as  that." 

Thus  encouraged.  Tommy  told  him  pre- 
cisely what  had  passed,  and  of  his  own  utter 
amazement  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  costly  toy. 

"It's  most  unaccountable,"  said  Mr. 
Locksley,  "  and  I  should  do  you  no  service 
in  hiding  from  you*  that,  in  the  eyes  of  any 
one  who  didn't  know  you  as  I  do,  the  thing 
would  look  very  serious.  But  you  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  lawyer's  advice  when  the  case 
comes  on,  and  I'll  see  the  squire  myself  and 
find  out  when  it  will."  • 

"  Thank'ee,  sir,"  said  Tommy,  with  a  sin- 
cerity of  tone  which  made  up  for  the  scanty 
allowance  of  grateful  words. 

''What  shall  I  say  at  home,  Tommy? 
Stories  go  about  so,  we  sha'n't  keep  it  long 
in  some  shape  from  father  and  mother,  I 
fear." 

"  No  I  nor  I  wouldn't  wish  to't,"  he  an- 
swered, "  on'y  I'd  sooner  have  'em  'ear  it 
from  a  genelmanlike  you,  sir,  as  don't  think 
I  dun  it,  than  be  vrighted  out  o'  their  vour 
wits  like  by  some  lyin'  gossip." 

"  All  right,  then,  Tommy ;  I'll  call  in  at 
once  when  I  get  over.  I  suppose  there's 
nothing  I  can  do  for  you  to-night  here? 
Shall  you  want  any  money  ?  " 

'*  No,  thank'ee,  sir !  I've  a  bit  i'  my  pocket 
iflshuld." 

Mr.  Locksley  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
poor  lad,  who  wrung  it  with  an  eager  grip, 
which  told  his  appreciation  of  the  friendly 
confidence  put  in  him  under  such  cloudy  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  elder  Wilmot  was  a  man  of  little 
judgment,  and  therewith  pig-headed,  as  will 
not  seldom  befall.  Mr.  Locksley  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  to  find  that  Tommy's 
own  father  did  not,  as  he  had  done,  repudi- 
ate instinctively  the  supposition  of  (the  lad's 
guilt. 

Disobedience  to  the  just  and  reasonable 
commands  of  parents  is,  doubtless,  offence 
enough  in  itself,  and  the  fruitful  parent  of 
offences ;  but  Tommy's  disinclination  for 
pursuits  of  horticulture  could  hardly  be  set 
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down  as  regular  rebellion,  since  he  did  con- 
tinue to  work  among  the  lettuces  and  cab- 
bages. But  there  was  more  of  the  despot 
than  of  the  father  in  John  Wilmot's  estimate 
of  his  owQ  authority.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  hands  which  showed  small  aptitude  for 
handling  rakes  and  waterpots  might  natu- 
rally hanker  after  a  burglar's  crowbar. 
When  he  had  heard  Mr.  Locksley's  story 
and  had  recovered  from  the  first  emotion  of 
surprise,  he  set  himself  to  inveigh  rather 
against  his  son's  undutifulness  than  against 
the  enormity  of  the  suspicion  of  his  guilt. 
The  mother,  too,  true  to  her  early  prejudice 
against  all  poaching  characters,— whom,  in- 
deed, she  had  but  too  good  cause  to  think 
capable  of  the  most  outrageous  crimes,— wept 
bitterly  over  Tommy's  disgrace,  and  wrung 
her  hands  in  despair,  saying  little  else  than 
this :— • 

"  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  'Us  the  poachin'  as 
has  brought  it  on  us  ! " 

An  expression  of  opinion  embodying,  as 
Mr.  Locksley  felt,  but  too  much  of  a  truth 
likely  to  tell  against  her  boy  upon  his  trial. 

The  "  big  room  "  at  the  Cransmere  town- 
hall  was  not  very  spacious,  but  such  space  as 
it  contained  beyond  what  was  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  magistrates' table  was  crammed 
to  overflowing  when  Tommy  was  "  had  up." 
Three  of  P.  C.  Hutchins'  blue-coated  com- 
rades were  present  from  the  county  town  it- 
self, under  the  command  of  an  inspector; 
and  even  their  united  imperiousness  could 
scarcely  keep  the  eager  prying  townsfolk 
from  sweeping  on  to  the  tabooed  parallelo- 
gram, to  the  confusion  of  magisterial  order 
and  the  abrogoHon  of  all  formal  judicial  ac- 
tion whatsoever. 

There  was  a  side-room  at  the  upper 
end  where  the  magistrates  assembled,  and 
whence  in  due  time  they  issued  in  awful 
conclave  to  take  their  seats  within  the 
jeopardized  •*  reserve."  Squire  Jckyll  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Locksley,  Sir  Henry  Heb- 
blethwaite,  and  Mr.  Mapcs,  of  Mapcrly ;  the 
magistrates'  clerk,  of  course,  an  attorney  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Boyston's  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  another  retained,  according  to  Mr. 
Locksley's  prumiso,  "  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings on  behalf  of  the  defendant."  The  lock- 
up had  no  moans  of  communication  with 
the  "  liig  room  "  save  through  the  principal 
staircrr-c,  and  P.  C.  Hutchins,  with  Tommy 
in  charge,  had  no  small  difficulty  in  ^Hishing 
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his  way  through  the  crowd,  even  when  as- 
sisted by  a  spirited  diversion  «ab  intr^" 
upon  the  part  of  the  inspector  himself.  Poor 
Tommy  Wilmot !  He  was  holding  his  head 
high,  as  becomes  a  lad  of  spirit,  conscious, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  innocence,  when  he  first  ' 
came  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  packed 
assembly.  But  his  head  hung  on  his  breast 
before  the  policemen  had  elbowed  and  hus- 
tled themselves  and  him  half  through.  The 
hot  breath  of  his  slanderers  literally  made 
his  cheek  to  bum,  for  their  lips  almost 
touched  his  ear  as  he  was  pushed  past  them. 

''  Who'd  a  thowt  it,  o'  Lodge-gairdner's 
son  too  P  But,  there,  pride  must  have  a  fall. 
Them  Wilmots  was  a  stuck-up  lot  allays ! " 

"  Pleaceman  don't  look  so  main  bad  nay- 
ther ;  thay  sed,  as  Tommy  had  nigh  throttled 
'un  too,  thay  did." 

'*  How  much  wur  it  he'd  spent  o'  what  he 
gotten  for  the  goods,  eh  P  'Twur  old  Levi, 
at  Saint  Ivo's,  bought  the  main  o'  it  vrom 
'un,  I  'card  saay — ^" 

"  Tou  see  what  cooms  o'  poachin',  Billy," 
said  one  hortatory  matron  to  a  loutish  lad 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  in  a  tattered  smock, 
beside  her. 

It  cut  Tommy  to  the  heart,  that  his  own 
mother  said  little  else  to  him. 

"  Poachin'  indeed,  old  gowk,"  objected  a 
notorious  setter  of  spnnges  •to  the  speaker. 
**  There's  as  good  as  Tommy  Wilmot  has 
been  up  here  along  o'  poachin',  as  'ud  be 
sheamed  to  steal  the  valley  o'  a  toothpick, 
let  aloan  'ousebreaking'." 

This  roused  him  again.  To  be  cowed  be- 
fore such  a  creature  as  *'  Snivelling  Sam," 
was  a  degradation  to  which  he  could  not  con- 
sent. He  set  his  neck  stifi*,  his  teeth  firm, 
and  his  eyes  straight,  and  looked  his  gain- 
say ers  in  the  face  once  more. 

"  Lor' !  'ow  'ardened  'e  do  seem,  look  'ee ! " 
said  several  charitable  females,  in  a  breath. 

The  process  was  little  likely  to  soften  an 
offender,  so  far. 

A  first  and  unexpected  consolation  was  in 
store  for  him,  however,  when  he  had  reached 
the  outmost  row.  Foremost  amongst  the 
strugglcrs  against  that  living  hedge  of  con- 
stables, so  conspicuous  for  gaps,  stood  Benjy 
'  Cottle,  the  poor  idiot  boy.  Who  >vhcn  he 
saw  his  kind  friend  Tommy  captive  and 
distressed,  seemed  with  an  apprehension 
quicker  than  his  wont,  to  know  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  forthwith  began  to 
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vent  his  own  alarm  and  grief  in  piteous 
howls. 

"  Don't  *ee  hurt  'un,  pleaceman,  now,  don't 
'ee,  ow,  ow,  ow ! " 

"Silence!"  cried  Sir  Henry  Hebhleth- 
waite. 

"  Silence ! "  re-echopd  the  inspector. 

But  Benjy's  lamentations  rent  the  stifling 
air. 

"  Remove  that  noisy  brat." 

"  Suttinly,  Sir  'Enry,"  said  the  ever  offi- 
cious Hutchins.  Sooner  said  than  done. 
There  was  no  thrusting  Benjy  summarily 
through  the  dense  mass  of  townsfolk ;  and 
as  for  handing  him  out  over  their  heads,  as 
suggested  by  the  inspector,  his  lively  kicks 
and  bites,  and  other  practical  remonstrances, 
made  it  a  task  of  evident  impossibility. 

**  Can*t  any  one  get  him  to  hush  up,  at  all 
events  ?  "  asked  the  less  irascible  squire. 

"  Perhaps  his  friend,  the  defendant,"  sug- 
gested, meekly,  the  magistrate's  clerk. 

This  was  an  admirable  idea,  and,  seconded 
by  the  defendant  aforesaid,  proved  eminently 
successful.  Upon  being  remonstrated  with, 
and  re-assured  by,  Tommy i  and  farther  bribed 
by  a  promise  of  future  peppermints,  Benjy 
ceased  his  lamentations ;  but  held  his  place 
in  the  front  row  still. 

Justice  thereupon  entered  undisturbed 
upon  her  augusf  proceedings. 

They  were  few  and  simple.  The  police- 
man was  sworn,  and  gave  his  evidence,  un- 
contradicted of  course  by  Wilmot.  The  lat- 
ter, when  called  upon  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  box  in  his  basket,  could  only 
suggest  that  some  one,  who  had  a  spite 
against  him,  and  was  himself  concerned  in 
the  robbery,  must  have  placed  it  there. 

''*  Some  one  who  had  a  spite  against  you ! 
Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
person  has  one  P  "  inquired  Sir  Henry. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  answered. 

"  Not  exactly  ?  that's  not  exactly  an  an- 
swer, is  it  ?  Who  is  likely  to  have,  a  spite 
of  the  sort  against  you  P  " 

Tommy  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out. 
The  truth  was,  his  acceptance  of  office  under 
Watson  had  been  counted  an  apostasy  in 
certain  sporting  circles  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  had  come  to  his  ears  that  they  had  been 
aware  of  it,  thoTjgh  the  police  had  not ;  and 
that  o])inions  derogatory  to  Tommy's  sense 
of  honor  and  goodfellowship  had  been  ex- 
pressed, in  terms  less  choice  than  forcible, 


in  the  tap-room  of  the  Blue  Cow.  Threats 
of  "  serving  him  out "  had  accompanied  these 
candid  expressions  of  opinion ;  and  his  ex- 
culpatory theory  had  certainly  been,  that 
some  of  the  dregs  of  the  "  poachiag  lot "  in 
Cransmere  having  tampered  in  the  robbery, 
had  fixed  on  this  means  of  inculpating  him, 
and  diverting  suspicion  from  themselves. 

But  the  slanders  he  had  just  heard  against 
himself,  though  they  made  him  savage,  had 
no  power  to  make  him  mean. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  cluld,  but  Benjy, 
had  some  harsh  word  against  the  poacher 
on  their  Hps. 

Now,  he  had  been  a  poacher,  with  dis- 
tinctions and  reservations,  of  a  sportsman- 
like character,  it  was  true ;  still  a  poacher, 
and  for  that  belied.  He  was  feeling  with 
keen  indignation,  in  that  self-same^  hour, 
how  cruel  the  injustice  might  be  which  made 
"poacher "and  "thief"  convertible  terms. 
He  shrunk,  therefore,  for  the  lad  had  a  fine 
heart,  from  endorsing  that  injustice,  even 
against  possible  enemies.  Not  another 
word,  upon  the  subject  of  any  spite  against 
himself  could  the  magistrate  now  get  out  of 
him. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  right,"  said  Sir 
Henry  to  his  brethren,  "  that  there  should 
be  some  formal  identification  of  the  stolei) 
article  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  attorney  present  on 
Lord  Royston's  part.  "Mrs.  White,  Sir 
Henry,  the  housekeeper  at  Rookenham,  is 
here,  prepared  to  give  evidence." 

Mrs.  White,  was  at  this  juncture  intro- 
duced. 

"  Where  is  the  box  in  question  P  "  asked 
Sir  Henry.  Hutchins  produced  it,  sealed 
up,  as  it  had  been  by  Squire  Jekyll,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tommy  Wilmot's  arrest. 

But  when  the  seals  were  broken,  and  the 
paper  wrapping  thrown  aside,  and  the  box 
held  out  to  Mrs.  White  for  her  inspection, 
there  was  a  fresh  outburst  from  Benjy, — 

"  Gi'  it  I !  gi'  it !  Yon's  my  coflin,  my 
pretty  little  coffin  for  the  mousey !  " 

"  Silence !  "  again  cried  Sir  Henry. 

"  Silence ! "  again  re-echoed  the  inspector. 

"Hush  up  now,  Benjy,"  said  Wilmot, 
"  like  a  good  lad." 

Far  from  it.  Was  this  indeed  a  hall  of 
justice,  and  his  lawful  property  to  be  kept 
unjustly  from  him  P 

"  61'  it  I,  pleaceman !  Oh,  do,  pray,  please 
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gi'  it  I !  My  pretty  coffin,  for  my  poor  dear 
mousey ! " 

"  What's  that  the  brawling  brat  says  P  " 
inquired  the  peppery  baronet.  "  If  the  po- 
lice force  of  this  county  were  worth  their 
salt,  they  would  know  their  duty  better  than 
to  let  us  be  interrupted  by  idiots  after  this 
fashion." 

But  the  quick  ear  and  attention  of  the 
attorney  for  the  defendant  had  noted  the 
protestations  of  the  boy.  There  was  a  pos* 
sible  clue,  so  he  caught  at  the  thread  ea- 
gerly. 

"  With  your  leave,  and  that  of  the  bench, 
Sir  Henry,  this  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
considerable  attention.  Allow  me,  gentle- 
men ;  is  that  your  box,  my  boy  P  " 

"  Nonsense ! "  cried  Sir  Henry.  "  How 
can  the  box  be  the  boy's,  when  there's  Mrs. 
White  here  to  prove  it  part  of  Lord  Roys- 
ton's  property.  Besides  which,  how  could 
a  brat  like  that  come  by  a  box  like  this  P  " 

"  Ah,  that  indeed  is  quite  a  separate  ques- 
tion. But  excuse  me,  Sir  Henry,  I  appear 
for  the  defendant,  and  prefer  conducting  my 
client's  case  my  own  way." 

"As  you  please  then,  Mr.  Attorney," 
growled  the  baronet. 

The  lawyer  turned  to  Benjy. 

"  Is  that  your  box,  my  boy  P  " 

But  Benjy's  fitful  intelligence  failed  to 
detect  a  friendly  tone  in  the  question,  and 
he  gaped  upon  the  questioner  with  open 
mouth  and  lack-lustre  eyes.  This  was  em- 
barrassing. The  attorney  was,  however,  a 
man  of  expedients..  If  Benjy's  attention 
could  be  turned  from  himself  again  upon  the 
toy,  he  knew  that  his  chance  of  eliciting  an 
answer  would  be  tenfold.  So  he  took  it  in 
hand,  with  "  by  your  leave.  Sir  Henry,"  and 
passing  it  close  under  the  idiot's  face,  re- 
peated his  question,  "  Is  this  your  box,  my 
boy  P  " 

"  '£es  it  be !  "  cried  Benjy,  clutching  at  it. 

"And  where  did  you  get  itP"  boldly 
asked  the  attorney,  with  a  double  inward 
apprehension,  lest  the  child  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  answer ;  or  lest  he  should 
blurt  out  something  which  might  mar,  in- 
stead of  mending  the  case  for  Tommy. 

"  Nigh  t'  peat-pools,"  answered  he  with- 
out a  Seconals  hesitation. 

The  attorney  could  not  resist  a  glance  of 
satisfaction  towards  Sir  Henry. 

"  Where  are  these  peat-pools  P  "  he  asked 
of  the  policemen. 
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"  Further  edge  of  the  moor,  towards  the 
quarries,"  said  two,  in  a  breath. 

"  Well,  you're  a  good  boy,  and  shall  have 
some  peppermints,"  continued  his  interro- 
gator, who  had  noticed  the  soothing  effect 
of  that  expectation  upon  him  previously. 

It  occurred  to  Sir  Henry,  that  there  might 
lurk  herein  a  savor  of  tampering  with  the 
wittiess ;  but  the  examination  of  Benjy  be- 
ing necessarily  informal,  he  feared  to  risk 
its  utter  interruption  by  objecting. 

"  Didn't  you  say  it  was  mousey's  coffin, 
ehP" 

"  'Ees  it  be.    Poor  dear,  wee  mousey ! " 

' '  And  what  have  you  done  with  mousey, 
my  boy  P  " 

"  Put  'un  in  yon  basket,"  pointing  to  the 
fishing-creel  upon  the  table. 

"  Ah  yes  !  poor  wee  mousey ! "  said  the 
sympathizing  attorney.  "  So  you  put  him 
in  the  basket,  box  and  all,  did  you,  till  you 
could  bury  him  P  " 

"  'Ees,  put  'un  into  pit  hole  like  t'owld 
saxton,"  replied  Benjy,  with  unusual  lucid- 
ity before  Sir  Henry  could  object  that  the 
attorney  must  really  not  put  such  leading 
questions. 

"  How  came  this  poor  child  to  have  access 
to  your  basket,  Wilmot  P  Has  he  been  in 
your  company  lately  P  " 

"  Why,  yes,  sir ;  I  tak'  my  vittles  at  his 
mother's  these  day  or  two,  since  I  wur  set 
to  mind  the  bums  up  at  moor." 

"  Gentlemen ! "  said  the  attorney  turning 
round  to  the  bench,  "  here  is  evidence,  most 
unexpected  and  most  unexceptionable,  of 
the  fact  that,  as  my  client  has  all  along  as- 
serted, this  box  was  placed  without  his  priv- 
ity in  the  position  where  it  waf  accidentally 
discovered  by  the  policeman.  The  very 
circumstances  tmder  which  that  poor  inno- 
cent's witness  has  been  elicited  remove, 
thank  Ood,  any  suspicion  of  collusion.  My 
duty  is  not  concerned  with  suggesting  how 
the  child  came  into  possession  of  the  box, 
but  is  best  discharged  by  claiming,  as  I  now 
do,  for  my  client  an  instantaneous  and  hon- 
orable acquittal." 

There  was  a  cheer  from  the  audience  at 
this  little  speech.  Tommy  had  learnt,  how- 
ever, to  hold  their  judgment  cheap.  He 
turned  on  them  a  look  of  such  contempt  as 
few  could  fail  to  understand. 

"  What !  "  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  confiden- 
tial undertone  to  his  brother  magistrates, 
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"  are  we  to  let  off  this  poaching  scamp,  and 
lose  the  first  clue  that  has  been  come  across 
to  the  Rookenham  affair,  on  the  score  of  an 
idiot^s  cock-and-bull  about  a  dead  mouse  P  " 

"By  the  way,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mapes, 
"  the  boy  said  he  put  the  mouse  into  the  bas- 
ket ;  the  box  was  rather  a  suggestion  of  the 
defendant's  attorney,  wasn't  it  P  " 

**  Policeman  Hutchins,"  he  then  asked, 
"  the  boy  says  he  put  a  dead  mouse  into  the 
basket :  did  you  happen  to  see  one  when  its 
contents  fell  out  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Nor  I  don't  think  there  could 
have  been  one  neither,  for  I  picked  up  what 
was  on  the  grass  after  pocketing  the  box ; 
and  I  didn't  see  no  mouse,  I'm  positive." 

Policemen  are  but  human.  The  vanishing 
of  all  prospect  of  a  share  in  the  reward  ad- 
vertised for  the  fortunate  man  who  should 
prosecute  to  conviction  any  party  concerned 
in  the  great  Rookenham  burglary  disposed 
him  to  attach  less  weight  than  Tommy's  at- 
torney did  to  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
defendant. 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  what  you 
picked  up,  constable  P"  said  Tommy's  ad- 
viser. 

"  Shoved  hall  into  the  basket  agen." 

*'  Has  the  basket  been  opened  since  P  " 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on,  sir." 

**  May  I  suggest  a  search  of  its  contents," 
he  asked  of  the  authorities. 

"  By  all  means,"  they  assented. 

One  by  one  the  articles  contained  were 
handed  out  and  laid  upon  the  table.  A  bit 
of  chalk,  a  lump  of  bees'-wax,  an  old  steel 
tailor's-thimble,  a  pocket  songster,  a  hank  of 
stout  thread,  a  rude  apology  for  a  fly-book — 
with  some  aJinirably  tied  flies  in  it,  however, 
as  Mr.  Mapes,  an  enthusiastic  angler,  at 
once  observed ;  a  clasp  knife,  a  roll  of  gut, 
and,  last  of  all,  a  very  dirty,  tattered  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Then  the  basket  was  held 
upside  down  and  shaken.  No  mouse  ap- 
peared. 

A  shade  of  disappointment  clouded  for  a 
moment  the  attorney's  face ;  Sir  Henry 
brisked  up  again ;  but  once  more  Benjy  in- 
terposed to  guide  the  investigation. 

"  'Ees,  yon  be  my  poor  mousey,  tied  up 
in  t'  hanchefut." 

"  Tied  up  in  what  P  " 

**  In  t'  lad's  ankecheef,"  explained  Tommy. 

"  Shake  it  out,  policeman,"  said  the  squire, 
who  shrunk  from  contact  with  the  unsavory 
raghimselfl 


It  might  once  have  been,  as  its  manufac- 
turer intended,  a  rough  white  cotton  article 
imprinted  with  the  representation  of  a  blind 
man  and  his  dog,  surrounded  by  the  versi- 
cles  of  the  beggar's  petition.  But  if  no 
other  coloring  had  ever  wrought  confusioh 
in  its  design,  the  strong,  mordant  purple  of 
the  juice  of  squashed  blackberries  had  effec- 
tually obliterated  all.  The  holes  and  tatters 
went  impartially  in  both  directions  of  warf 
and  woop.  No  mouse  fell  out,  but  in  one 
corner  two  knots  appeared,  and  being  with 
some  toil  unfastened  —  sure  enough,  tlic 
corpse  of  a  poor  little  shrewmouse  was  dis- 
covered in  an  early  stage  of  decomposition. 

"  I  think  after  this  corroboration,  gentle- 
men," again  interposed  the  attorney,  "  I 
need  hardly  renew  my  appeaL  It  is  bare 
justice  that  my  client  should  not  only  be 
discharged,  but  with  the  acknowledgment 
that  there  remains  neither  particle  of  evi- 
dence n«r  ground  of  suspicion  against  him." 

Though  it  was  evident  the  magistrates  as- 
sented, there  was  no  cheering  this  time ;  for 
Tommy,  as  if  to  forbid  it,  turned  round  once 
more  and  scowled  angrily  at  the  assembly. 
Then  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead, 
pulled  his  forelock  towards  Mr.  Locksley, 
shook  hands  with  his  attorney,  and  began  at 
once,  with  scant  ceremony,  to  elbow  his  way 
out  of  the  crowd,  whose  sympathies  he  scorn- 
fully rejected. 

There  was  a  further  difficulty  with  Benjy, 
whom  P.  C.  Hutchins  took  upon  him  to  de- 
tain, and  endeavored  with  no  sort  of  success 
to  cross-question  about  the  finding  of  the 
enamelled  box.  "Nigh  t'  peat-pools"  he 
repeated  once  or  twice,  and  thenceforward 
devoted  his  whole  flickering  attention  to  the 
shrewmouse's  unsavory  carcass.  Being  al- 
lowed to  wrap  it  up  in  his  handkerchief 
again,  he  consented  to  accompany  the  po- 
liceman home,  upon  stipulation  that  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  him  of  investing 
in  peppermints  the  sixpence  which,  with 
praiseworthy  faithfulness  to  his  promise,  the 
triumphant  counsel  for  the  defence  had  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Hutchins  was  commia^ 
sioned  by  the  magistrates  to  make  careful 
inquiries  from  Widow  Rizpah,  and  empow- 
ered, if  necessary,  to  search  her  cottage.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  some  weeks  after  that 
any  thing  appeared  *to  corroborate  or  inval- 
idate Benjy's  assertions;  and  then  one  of 
the  Cransdale  underkeepers  picked  up,  not 
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five  hundred  yards  from  the  peat-pools,  an 
old-fashioned  silver  pencil-casei  which  Mrs. 
White  identified  as  also  forming  part  of 
Lord  Royston's  stolen  goods.  But  a  sullen 
indignation  glowed  like  red-hot  emhers  in 
the  mind  of  Tommy  Wilmot.  It  seemed  to 
him  upon  regaining  his  liherty  as  if  there 
was  little  more  warmth  in  his  parents'  re- 
ception of  him  than  there  had  heen  readi- 
ness in  their  conviction  of  his  innocence: 
and  the  forwardness  of  the  Cransmere  gos- 
sips to  believe  the  worst  of  him  was  an  iron 
that  had  entered  into  his  soul.  The  long- 
coveted  underkeepership — should  his  father 
consent  to  his  accepting  it,  as  Mr.  Locksley 
was  most  anxiously  urging  on  him  now  to 
do— seemed  to  have  lost  its  charm,  it  was 
already  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  being 
a  turn-coat's  bribe. 

A  iBfall  of  ice,  upon  which  the  glow  of  his 
own  anger  made  no  more  thaw  than  an  £s- 
quimaux's  camp-fire  upon  a  "  hummock  '*  in 
tilie  arctic  seas,  seemed  to  have  interposed 
between  his  father  and  himself;  and  even 
his  mother's  tears  seemed  to  freeze  upon  it 
into  mere  icicles,  because  he  suspected  that 
she,  possibly,  still  suspected  him.  The  warm 
breath  of  a  genial  confidence  could  alone 
melt  the  dense  and  cold  obstruction,  and 
from  no  quarter  of  the  domestic  heaven  did 
such  a  soft  south  wind  blow. 


He  took,  without  apparent  increase  of  re- 
luctance, the  paternal  rakes  and  watering- 
pots  in  hand,  and  went  to  woHc  once  more 
among  the  **  cabbidge  and  lattices  "  which 
his  soul  spumed.  He  brooded  and  brooded, 
but  hatched  no  egg  of  intent,  cockatrice  or 
wholesome  barn-door  chick ;  until  one  day, 
mowing  on  the  lawn  by  the  Lodge  windows, 
without  evil  intent  of  eavesdropping,  cer» 
tain  words  smote  his  ear  between  the  tin- 
klings  of  the  sharping-stone  upon  the  scythe. 

<*  So  Ned  sails  this  day  three  weeks.  O 
Robert,  I  can  hardly  think  all  real  now." 

He  didn't  catch  the  answer. 

"  But  we'll  go  down  to  Chatterham,  dear- 
est, wont  we,  to  spend  the  last  week  at  least 
with  him." 

Tommy  moved  off;  but  he  had  heard 
enough. 

"  Go  for  a  sodger,  eh  P  To  the  East  In- 
jies,  along  with  Master  Ned.  I  can't  abide 
things  as  they  is  at  home  much  longer,  nor 
I  wun't." 

Two  days  after  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  crying 
her  heart  out  in  Lucy's  little  breakfiist-room, 
reproaching  herself,  too  late,  with  a  woman's 
ready  repentings. 

**  Oh,  deary,  deary,  deary  me,  ma'am,  to 
think  we  should  a  druv'  un  to  't.  Our 
Tommy's  tuk'  an'  started." 


M.  £.  Laoout  has  presented  a  report  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  employment 
of  sea-weed,  applied  in  layers  against  the  thin 
walls  of  habitations,  to  prevent  sadden  varia- 
tions in  and  excess  of  temperature.  The  marine 
algie,  such  as  sea-wrack,  may  be  termed  a  mo- 
wool,  which  has  this  advantage  over  ordinary 
wool,  that  it  does  not  harbor  insects,  and  under- 
goes no  change  by  dryness  or  humidity,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  exposed  to  the  solar  rays ;  in 
that  case  it  nndergoes  a  complete  transforma- 
tion ;  from  being  brown  and  flexible,  it  becomes 
white  and  almost  rigid.  In  the  dark,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  unchangeable,  nnfermentable,  in- 
pntresent,  uninflammable,  and  nnattackable  by 
Inserts.  At  first  it  has  the  objection  of  being 
bygrometic,  bat  a  single  washing  in  fresh  water 
removes  the  salt,  and  then  its  properties  become 
so  beneficial,  that  a  celebrated  architect  has 


styled  it  the  "  flannel  of  health  for  habitations.'' 
It  has  been  applied  successfully  between  the 
tiles  and  ceiling  of  a  railway  station  also  in  a 
portable  house  intended  for  the  use  of  officers 
at  the  Camp  of  Chalons :  also  double  panels, 
the  intermediate  space  being  filled  with  sea- 
weed, have  been  prepared  for  the'  construction 
of  temporary  barracks  at  the  islo  of  Reunion. 
The  consulting  committee  of  Public  Health,  the 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  council  for  Civic 
Stmctnres,  etc.,  have  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  judicious  employment  of  the  marine 
algie,  and  state  that  the  popularization  of  this 
process  will  be  of  great  service  in  dwellings, 
especially  in  those  of  the  humbler-  class,  as  it 
renders  them  both  more  agreeable  and  salubri- 
ous. It  can  be  obtained  ror  about  twenty  shil- 
lings the  ton,  which  quantity  is  sufficient  for 
upwards  of  an  hundred  square  yards  of  roofing. 
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F.R.S.E.  First  Series.  Second  Edition. 
Edinburgh,  1859. 

Sorcd  Subsecivce.  Second  Series.  Edin- 
burgh, 1861. 

This  book  must  be  a  great  consolation  to 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  That  great  writer 
and  thinker  has  lately  told  us,  in  an  essay 
full  of  gloomy  forebodings,  that  every  fresh 
originality  of  character  is  disappearing  so 
rapidly  from  our  society,  that  any  deviation 
from  one  uniform  type  will  soon  become  so 
rare  as  almost  to  be  monstrous.  This  mel- 
ancholy conviction  gives  rise  to  vaticinations 
still  more  dismal.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the 
once  rich  and  various  life  of  Great  Britain 
is  now  fused  into  one  homogeneous  social 
system,  no  wonder  that  thoughtful  men 
should  look  to  the  future  with  more  anxiety 
than  hope.  But  to  us  the  case  does  not  ap- 
pear so  desperate  as  to  Mr.  Mill,  for  we  do 
not  think  the  world  so  monotonous.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  remotest  districts  have 
now  been  brought  so  much  nearer  one  an- 
other than  they  used  to  be,  that  the  modes 
of  thought  of  town  and  country  have  been 
assimilated  iu  a  remarkable  manner.  We 
are  all  interested  and  excited  by  the  same 
things,  and  very  much  in  the  same  way.  In 
«very  comer  of  the  three  kingdoms  people 
are  engaged  at  the  same  moment  in  abusing 
Major  Yelverton  or  in  deifying  Garibaldi. 
Every  pulse  of  the  great  nation  beats  with 
its  mighty  heart ;  and  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Edinburgh  should  be  in  a  fer- 
ment and  London  apathetic,  London  can 
hardly  be  moved  very  deeply  without  Edin- 
burgh or  without  Kirkwall  being  almost 
equally  agitated.  It  is  true  also,  that  this 
closer  contact  of  remote  districts  has  pro- 
duced some  bad  effects,  as  well  as  effects  that 
are  unquestionably  beneficial ;  and  of  these 
perhaps,  it  is  not  the  least  formidable  that 
'*  the  circumstances  which  surround  differ- 
ent classes  and  individuals,  and  shape  their 
characters,  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
assKinilated."  But  though  this  may  in  some 
respects  be  an  evil,  we  do  not  think  it  quite 
80  serious  an  evU  as  Mr.  Mill  does,  simply  be- 1 
cause  we  do  not  believe  that  the  characters  of  j 
individuals  are  shaped  entirely  by  the  circum- ! 
stances  which  surround  them.  We  do  not  be-, 
lieve,  therefore,  that  by  this  assimilation  of ' 
circumstanoes  all  variety  will  be  blotted  out 


from  the  picture  of  English  life.  The  char- 
acteristic distinctions  between  the  different 
classes  of  society  are  not  so  broad  now  as 
they  were  in  the  last  generation,  and  every 
day  they  are  growing  finer  and  more  eva- 
nescent. But  this  is  no  new  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  manners.  It  would  not  be 
very  easy,  perhaps,  to  find  a  characteristic 
squire  now-a-days,  like  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton's  Hazeldean,  or  a  characteristic  par- 
son like  his  Dale;  but  Squire  Hazeldean 
and  Parson  Dale  have  only  followed  Squire 
Western  and  Parson  Adams,  as  they  them- 
selves had  long  ago  followed  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  and  Holofemes.  Every  element  in 
these  characters  whith  is  owing  directly  to 
the  circumstances  that  surround  them,  has 
disappeared,  or  soon  will  disappear,  from  our 
modem  manners.  And  if  human  life  were 
a  bad  theatre,  where  the  plumes  and  the 
tartan  make  all  the  difference  between  the 
Macbeth  of  to-night  and  the  Hamlet  of  to- 
morrow, it  would  be  reasonable  enough,  in 
the  disappearance  of  such  elements  of  dif- 
ference as  these,  to  see  the  approach  of  that 
dreaded  uniformity  which  would  surely  be 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  for  the  na- 
tional mind. 

But  though  men  may  no  longer  differ 
greatly  from  one  another,  merely  in  virtue 
of  their  different  conditions,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  diversities  of  natural  character  wiU 
nevertheless  remain  as  inexhaustible  as  ever. 
Even  in  these  bad  times,  when  the  public 
voice  is,  no  doubt,  monotonous  enough,  when 
*'  the  organs  of  public  opinion  "  are  all  en- 
gaged in  expresung  the  same  sentiments, 
and  inculcating  the  same  doctrines,  and  the 
EatanswiU  OazdU  suspends  its  heroic  strug^ 
gle  with  the  EatanswiU  Independent^  only 
in  order  to  re-echo  the  proclamations  of  the 
Jtqnier,  there  still  remains,  we  are  convinced, 
enough  of  individuality,  enough  of  energy, 
and,  what  is  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose^ 
enough  of  devotion  also,  among  quiet,  sim- 
ple, sequestered  people  to  save  us  from  the 
Chinese  stagnation  which  Mr.  Mill  so  moom- 
fully  predicts.  And  if  any  of  our  readers  is 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  than 
with  ourselves  on  this  subject,  let  him  turn 
for  consolation  to  Dr.  John  Brown.  The 
Here  SabseoTB  of  this  Edinburgh  phjai> 
dan  wiU  reveal  to  him,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  it,  not  only  the  existence  of 
«« ma^ed  cbancter "  in  one  author,  but  of 
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ivhole  worlds   of  doctors,  carriers,   clergy- 
men, shepherds,  and, .  let  us  not  forget  to 
add,  dogs, — all  strongly  marked  characters, 
and  all  as  different  from  other  doctors,  cler- 
gymen, and  the  rest,  as  Dominie  Sampson 
differs  from  Dr.  Proudie.  And,  in  this  point 
of  view.  Dr.  Brown's  originality  is  probably 
.all  the  more  important  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  expressed.    For  although 
we  cannot  attribute  to  the  **  influences  hostile 
to  individuality,"  so  powerful  or  so  unlim- 
ited an  operation  as  Mr.  Mill  seems  inclined, 
to  do,  it  is  impossible  for  any  thoughtful  man 
not  to  see  that  such  influences  are  truly  at 
work ;  and  perhaps,  they  are  at  work  so  ex- 
tensively nowhere  as  in  the  world  of  letters. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  number 
of  original  and  powerful  writers  now  living, 
and  publishing  books,  is  either  actually  or 
comparatively  small.    The  ten  years — ^to  go 
no  further  back — ^which  elapsed   between 
"Vanity  Fair"  and  **Adam  Bede,"  have 
given  no  contemptible  amount  of  new  and 
admirable  writing  to  the  world.    We  are 
not  speaking  of  such  great  masters  as  Thack- 
eray and  George  Eliot.    And  yet  it  might 
be  curious  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  greatest  writers  of  our  day  have  allowed 
their  thoughts  to  be  directed  and  colored  by 
that  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  living. 
Even  the  most  illustrious  of  them  all,  the 
poet  who  of  all  modem  poets  is  the  most 
profoundly  thoughtful  and  meditative— we 
mean  Mr.  Tennyson — ^seems  far  oftener  to 
be  moulding  into  some  exquisitely  beautiful 
shape  the  thoughts  of  an  intellectual  and 
highly  cultivated  age,  than  to  be  taking 
things  new  and  old  from  the  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  an  individual  mind,  richer  by  the 
gift  of  nature  than  the  accumulations  of 
great  libraries  could  make  it.   It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  this  is  true  of  Mr.  Tennyson  only 
in  a  very  limited  sense.    The  commonest 
thoughts,  when  he  utters  them,  are  trans- 
figured and  glorified  by  the  touch  of  a  great 
imaginative  poet ;   and  the  thoughts  he  is 
most  fond  of  uttering  are  not  common.    It 
is  in  much  humbler  regions  of  literature 
than  any  that  are  haunted  by  his  Muse,  and 
yet  in  regions  that  are  neither  unimportant 
nor  unadorned  by  talent  of  a  very  high 
order,  that  the  absence  of  individuality  is  to 
be  remarked. 

What  the  cause  of  this  effect  defective 
may  be»  we  do  not  atop  to  contider }  bat  it 
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is  certain  that,  while  we  find  writings  every 
day  in  reviews  and  magazines  and  news- 
papers, which  show  great  cleverness,  learn- 
ing, scholarship,  every  kind  of  ability,  it  is 
rarely  indeed  that  we  find  any  which  show 
character.  Now,  Dr.  Brown's  Horse  Sub- 
secivae  is  only  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  some  of  them  reprinted  from  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  some  published  ap- 
parently for  the  first  time  in  their  present 
form ;  but  we  think  it  worth  while  to  occupy 
some  space  with  a  notice  of  them,  not  be- 
cause of  any  exceptional  degree  of  talent 
which  they  evince,  but  because  of  that  in- 
dividuality which  Mr.  Mill  finds  nowhere, 
and  which  we  have  owned  that  we  find  very 
seldom  in  the  "  literature  of  the  day."  Dr. 
Brown  is  not  without  admirable  talents  as  a 
writer ;  but  the  chief  value  of  his  book  con- 
sists in  the  freshness  and  force  of  character 
which  it  describes  very  well  and  often  in 
others,  and  displays  as  prominently  in  him- 
self. The  charm  of  these  papers,  in  short, 
consists  in  the  constant  presence  of  the  au- 
thor. Dr.  John  Brown  talks  familiarly  with 
his  readers,  instead  of  exerting  himself  to 
write  for  them;  and  there  is  so  much  of 
ease  and  richness  of  thought  and  feeling,  so 
much  love  and  goodness  as  well  as  genius 
and  culture  in  his  conversation,  that  these 
fugitive  pieces  have  a  value  in  our  eyes  a 
great  deal  higher  than  that  of  far  more  pre- 
tentious, laborious,  and  deeply  considered 
books.  The  one  defect,  the  appearance  of 
which  at  least  is  inseparable  from  this  kind 
of  writing,  is  both  the  result  and  evidence 
of  the  originality  which  makes  it  valuable ; 
we  mean  the  exaggerated  importance  which 
the  writer  is  sure  to  attribute  to  the  things 
and  persons  which  interest  himself.  We 
remember  how  Lord  Cockbum  was  accused 
of  thinking  Edinburgh  a  bigger  place  than 
London.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
same  charge  were  brought  against  Dr.  John 
Brown.  In  both  cases  it  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion.   It  is  quite  impossible  for  such  men  to 

"  Take  the  rastic  marmor  of  their  bum 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the 
world." 

But,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  the 
moat  original  mind  is  the  most  sensible  to 
the  form  and  pressure  of  the  life  that  sur- 
rounds it.  The  freshest  and  richest  nature 
is  always  the  most  alive  to  the  things  that 
•re  paatiog.    And  when  such  a  writer  as 
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Lord  Cockburn,  or  as  Dr.  Brown,  has  re-, 
ceived  a  lively  impression  of  any  kind,  he  is 
by  no  means  disposed  to  conceal  the  traces 
of  it  out  of  deference  to  criticism.  He  is 
fearless  of  literary  circles.  He  is  never 
thinking  of  the  Caf^  Procope  ;  and  since  he 
looks  at  the  world  for  himsdf,  and  judges 
its  Hfe  by  no  artificial  standard  whatever,  his 
own  genial  enjoyment  will  seem  to  him  suf- 
ficient warrant  for  attaching  importance  to 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  men.  People  who 
have  formed  a  fixed  set  of  associations  out 
of  books  and  newspapers,  may  possibly 
think  things  trivial  which  he  finds  to  be  in- 
structive and  interesting.  But  that  is  be- 
cause they  are  conventional  and  sophisti- 
cated. Their  life  is  a  kind  of  cut-and-dry 
criticism.  Dr.  Brown's  very  criticism  is 
"buoyant  and  vigorous  life.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  schoolboy  about  our  doctor's  love 
of  dogs  and  horses.  There  is  something  of 
the  same  quality  in  his  hearty  dislikes  and 
exuberant  admirations.  Sometimes  we  think 
this  leads  him  wrong,  as  when  he  talks  of 
Mr.  Harvey's  pictures  as  if  they  were  works 
of  great  genius.  Generally  it  leads  him 
right,  as  when  he  condemns  that  big  impos- 
tor Festus.  But,  right  or  wrong,  his  sever- 
ity and  his  praise  alike  are  generally  to  be 
traced  much  more  to  the  genial  than  to  the 
intellectual  nature  of  the  critic.  We  do  not 
mean  that  his  judgments  are  capricious.  He 
has  a  very  fine  critical  faculty ;  and  his  natu- 
ral taste  has  been  chastened  and  educated 
by  the  constant  and  reverential  contempla- 
tion of  excellence.  But  the  one  thing  he  re- 
quires in  writing  or  in  painting  is,  that  he 
himself  should  be  moved  by  it ;  and  if  that 
is  done,  he  is  independent  of  external  rules. 
His  private  judgment  is  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  weight  of  authority.  He  is  entitled, 
in  short,  to  say  with  a  more  famous  essay- 
ist :  "  J'ay  une  ame  libre  et  toute  sienne, 
accoustumde  k  se  conduire  k  sa  mode." 

The  preface  to  the  first  series  of  Hone 
Subsecivae  contains  a  very  unnecessary  apol- 
ogy for  what  the  author  describes  as  "  the 
tendency  in  him  of  the  merely  ludicrous  to 
intrude,  and  to  insist  on  being  attended  to 
and  expressed."  This  is  a  very  inadequate 
account  of  a  rich  and  penetrating  humor, 
not  unworthy  of  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer 
of  Charles  Lamb.  He  has  not  indeed— who 
ever  had  P — the  wild  yet  tender  imaginatiTe 
wit  of  Elia,  so  subtle  and  woiid«rfal»  tbftt 


even  Scotchmen  adore  him,  when  be  is 
"  bleating  libels  against  their  native  land." 
But  he  has  the  genuine  humor  which,  in  his 
own  words,  is  "  the  yery  flavor  of  the  spint, 
its  rich  and  fragrant  ozmaeome,  having  in 
its  aroma  something  of  every  thing  in  the 
man,  his  expressed  juice."  Dr.  Brown's  ha« 
mor  illustrates  admirably  the  definition  of  a 
thoughtful  writer,  whose  own  wit,  by  the 
way,  was  rather  leathery, — Archdeacon 
Hare,  who  explains  humor  as  **  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  softened  and  meliorated  by 
human  feeling."  This  is  a  true  but  hardly 
an  adequate  definition;  for  it  fails  to  ex- 
press how  thoroughly  the  humor  and  the 
feeling  interpenetrate  each  other.  The  two 
elements  cannot  be  separated  by  the  most 
searching  analysis.  Nor  is  the  result,  though 
always  humanizing,  so  invariably  gentle  as 
one  might  suppose.  Dean  Swift,  at  least,  is 
an  illustrious  example  to  show  that  some 
slight  infusion  of  gall  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  true  humor ;  and  it  might  not 
be  impossible  to  name  another  instance  al- 
most as  striking  among  our  great  living  au- 
thors. But  we  have  quoted  Archdeacon 
Hare,  chiefly  to  show  how  broad  a  distinc- 
tion there  is  between  such  humor  as  Dr. 
Brown's,  and  the  mere  tendency  to  be  al- 
ways joking,  with  which  he  seems  modestly 
afraid  that  it  may  be  confounded.^  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  fun  in  Dr.  Brown :  Ms  gravely 
comic  power  is  inimitable ;  but  it  is  hardly 
ever,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  purely  ludicrous 
which  gives  occasion  for  its  exercise.  The 
incongruity  which  moves  him  is  that  of 
ideas,  and  not  of  words.  Sometimes  his 
humor  is  merely  quaint,  as  when  he  says  oi 
an  eloquent  talker,  "  He  flowed  like  Cflesar's 
Arar,  incredtbili  lenitaU,  like  linseed  out  of 
a  poke."  Generally  it  is  so  deeply  inter- 
fused with  the  human  feeling  of  Mr.  Hare's 
definition,  that  the  smile  with  which  we  re- 
ceive it  is  very  nearly  akin  to  a  tear.  It 
looks  at  the  realities  of  life,  and  reveals  at 
a  touch  the  infinity  and  the  limitations  of 
our  nature,  as  only  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  human  heart  can  reveal  it  in  fiction. 
And  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  more 
felicitous  nowhere  than  in  cases  where  duller 
men  would  be  puzzled  to  understand  how 
human  feeling  should  be  imported  into  the 
matter  at  all.  His  descriptions,  or  rather 
characters  of  dogs,  for  example,  are  really 
like  nothing  so  much,  ekher  in  the  result  or 
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in  mode  of  treatment,  as  the  Ellistons  and 
Captain  Jacksons  of  Elia.  We  do  not  put 
TobjT  on  a  par  vith  Captain  Jackson ;  but 
the  peculiaritieB  of  his  mentai  organization 
are  made  known  to  us  in  much  the  same 
waj.  The  most  impalpable  niceties  of  the 
diaracter  are  seized  with  the  same  firm  and 
delicate  touch,  and  brought  out,  one  after 
another,  with  the  same  gradual  art,  till  the 
picture  is  complete.  And  we  know  nothing 
anywhere,  except  in  Charles  Lamb,  which  in 
the  least  degree  resembles  the  grave  fun 
with  which  the  whole  dog  is  then  presented 
to  OB.  Nor  in  this  process  does  the  one  art- 
ist erer  degenerate  into  caricature  any  more 
than  the  other.  We  have  not  personaUy 
known  his  Tobys  and  John  Pyms,  and  their 
fellows ;  but  we  feel  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  met  them.  They  are 
actual  canine  beings ;  and  it  is  as  impossible 
to  mistake  them  for  one  another,  as  it  is  to 
forget  the  individuality  of  the  characters  of 
a  great  dramatist  in  their  general  resem- 
blance and  their  common  nature.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  support  this  opinion  by 
extracts,  for  we  have  no  room  for  any  com- 
plete picture ;  and  we  hav'e  not  the  heart  to 
tear  any  into  fragments.  But  there  are  two 
characteristic  anecdotes,  which  we  cannot 
resist.  Our  readers  must  understand  that 
Dr.  Brown,  njhen  a  boy,  had  brought  a  shep- 
herd's dog  from  Tweedside  to  Edinburgh  :— 

"  She  came,  and  was  at  once  taken  to  all 
our  hearts — even  grandmother  liked  her; 
and  though  she  was  often  pensive,  as  if 
thinking  of  her  master  and  her  work  on  the 
hills,  she  made  herself  at  home,  and  behaved 
in  aU  respects  like  a  ladv.  When  out  with 
me,  if  she  saw  sheep  in  tne  streets  or  road, 
the  got  quite  excited,  and  helped  the  work, 
and  was  curiously  useful,  the  being  so  mak- 
ing her  wonderfully  happjr.  And  so  her  lit- 
tle life  went  on,  never  dom^^  wrong — always 
blithe,  and  kind,  and  beautifuL  But,  some 
months  liter  she  came,  there  was  a  mystery 
about  her.  Every  Tuesday  evening  she  dis- 
appeared. We  tried  to  watch  her,  but  in 
vauL  She  was  always  off  by  nine  P.1I.,  and 
was  away  all  night,  coming  back  next  day 
wearied,  and  all  over  mud,  as  if  she  had 
travelled  far.  She  slept  all  next  day.  This 
vent  on  for  some  months,  and  we  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  Poor,  dear  creature, 
she  looked  at  us  wistfully  when  she  came  in, 
as  if  she  would  have  told  us  if  she  could, 
and  was  especially  fond  though  tired.  Well, 
one  day,  i  was  walking  across  the  Orass- 
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market  with  Wylie  at  my  heels,  when  two 
shepherds  started,  and,  looking  at  her,  one 
said,  *  That's  her ;  that's  the  wonderfu'  wee 
bitch  that  naebody  kens.'  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant,  and  he  told  me  that  for 
months  past  she  had  made  her  appearance 
by  the  first  daylight  at  the  'buchts,'  or 
sheep-pens,  in  the  cattle  market,  and  worked 
incessantly,  and  to  excellent  purpose,  in  help- 
ing the  shepherds  to  get  their  sheep  and 
lambs  in.  The  men  said,  with  a  sort  of 
transport,  'She's  a  perfect  meeracle — ^flees 
about  like  a  speerit,  and  never  gangs  wrang 
wears,  but  never  graps,  and  beats  a'  oor 
dowRS.  She's  a  perfect  meeracle,  and  as 
soople  as  a  mawkm.'  Then  he  related  how 
they  all  knew  her,  and  said,  *  There's  that 
wee  fell  yin ;  we'll  get  them  in  noo.'  They 
tried  to  coax  her  to  stop,  and  be  caught, 
but  no:  she  was  gentle,  but  off;  and  for 
many  a  day  that '  wee  fell  yin '  was  spoken 
of  by  these  rough  fellows.  She  continued 
this  amateur  work  till  she  died,  which  she 
did  in  peace." 

We  think  our  readers  wUl  thank  us  for 
transferring  what  follows  to  our  pages  :— 

"  It  is  verv  touching  the  regard  the  south 
country  shepnerds  have  for  their  dogs.  Pro- 
fessor Syme,  one  day,  many  years  ago,  when 
living  in  Forres  Street,  was  looking  out  of 
his  window,  and  he  saw  a  young  shepherd 
striding  down  North  Charlotte  Street,  as  if 
making  for  his  house.  It  was  midsummer. 
The  man  had  his  dog  with  him,  and  Mr. 
Syme  noticed  that  he  followed  the  dog,  and 
not  it  him,  though  he  continued  to  steer  for 
the  house.  He  came,  and  was  ushered  into 
his  room.  He  wished  advice  about  some 
ailment ;  and  Mr.  Svme  saw  that  he  had  a 
bit  of  twine  round  tne  dog's  neck,  which  he 
let  drop  out  of  his  hand  when  he  entered  the 
room.  He  asked  him  the  meaning  of  this, 
and  he  explained  that  the  magistrates  had 
issued  a  mad-dog  proclamation,  command- 
ing all  dogs  to  be  muzzled  or  led  on  pain  of 
death.  '  And  why  do  you  go  about  as  I  saw 
you  did  before  you  came  in  to  me  P '  '  Oh/ 
said  he,  looking  awkward,  'I  didna  want 
Birkie  to  ken  he  was  tied.'  Where  will  you 
find  truer  courtesy  and  finer  feeling  ?  He 
didn't  want  to  hurt  Birkie's  feelings.'* 

We  did  not  intend  to  quote  more  about 
dogs  s  but  is  there  not  something  at  once 
very  absurd  and  very  touching  about  this :— » 

'*  Puck  had  to  the  end  of  life  a  simplicity 
which  was  quite  touching.  One  summer 
day,  a  dog-dav,  when  all  doffs  found  stray- 
ing were  hauled  away  to  the  police-office, 
and  killed  off  in  twenties  with  strychnine, 
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I  met  Puck  trotting  along  Princes  Street 
with  a  policeman  y  a  rope  round  his  neck,  he 
looking  up  in  the  fatal,  official,  but  kindly 
oountenance  in  the  most  artless  and  cheerful 
manner,  wagging  his  tail  and  trotting  along. 
In  ten  minutes  he  would  have  been  in  the 
next  world ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve dogs  hca)e  a  next  world,  and  why  not  P 
Puck  ended  his  days  as  the  best  dog  in  Rox- 
burghshire.   Placide,  quie^cas," 

It  is  plain  that,  even  in  the  dog-days.  Dr. 
Brown  would  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
timid  scholastic  Gray,, who  said  with  some 
indignation,  when  he  was  asked  if  that  was 
hia  dog,  **  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would 
keep  an  animal  by  which  I  might  possibly 
lose  my  life?" 

The  same  faculty  for  seizing  the  subtlest 
distinctions  of  character,  which  enables  Dr. 
Brown  to  describe  his  dogs  so  admirably,  is 
displayed  quite  as  effectually  when  he  is  deal- 
ing with  men.    We  do  not  know  that  he 
gives  evidence  anywhere  of  that  highest  im- 
aginative power  which  consists  in  the  in- 
vention of  a  character ;  but  in  the  exposition 
of  an  actual  character,  a  man  whom  he  him- 
self has  seen  and  known,  it  would  not  be 
very  easy  to  mention  many  writers  by  whom 
he  has  been  surpassed.    And  this  is  neither 
a  small  talent  nor  a  very  common  one.    It 
is  a  much  slighter  achievement,  as  it  seems 
to  us — and  certainly  it  is  a  far  less  useful 
one — to  collect  a  number  of  salient  features, 
to  solder  them  cleverly  together,  and  call 
them  a  man  or  a  woman,  as  some  of  our  very 
popular  novelists  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  than  to  represent  an  actual  human 
being  as  he  lived,  not  by  describing  attri* 
butes  merely,  but  by  drawing  his  character. 
The  power  nf  conceiving  an  original  char- 
acter is,  no  doubt,  among  the  rarest  and 
highest  of  gifts.    No  description,  however 
excellent,  of  real  people  will  place  a  writer 
on  the  same  level  as  the  great  dramatists  or 
the  great  novelists.    But  you  may  count  on 
your  fingers  the  dramatists  and  the  novelists 
who  in  this  sense  are  entitled  to  be  called 
great.    As  soon  as  the  invention  ceases  to 
be  human  and  true,  the  most  dazzling  efi^ts 
•of  humor  or  of  pathos  will  give  the  cleverest 
emiicaturist  no  right  or  title  to  a  place  be- 
tide Sir  Walter,  or  Fielding,  or  Jane  Aus- 
ten.   And  no  inferior  exhibition  of  imag- 
inary persons  is  half  so  excellent  a  thing, 
in  our  view,  as  the  most  unpretending  por- 
tndture  of  people  who  have  reaUy  ezkted* 


With  all  the  amusement  we  have  derived, 
and  hope  still  to  derive,  from  their  produc- 
tions, the  talents  of  a  second-rate  novelist — 
and  we  shoukl  include  some  very  distill 
guished  names  in  that  category-^o  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  so  admirable,  nor  their 
functions  nearly  so  estimable,  as  those  of 
the  quiet  and  truthful  painter  of  the  thii^ 
and  persons  his  own  eyes  have  witnessed. 
To  invent  a  true  and  many-sided  human  be- 
ing, ideal  or  real — a  Hainlet  or  a  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  a  Portia  or  an  Elizabeth  Bennet— 
demands  all  the  qualities  which  Dr.  Brown 
evinces  in  describing  his  own  friends,  and 
an  imaginative  power  in  addition,  whicli  in- 
finitely transcends  them  all.  It  is  a  very 
different  matter  to  invent  traits  of  character, 
however  funny  or  however  beautiful,  or  in 
however  clever  a  combination,  without  that 
marvellous  interfusion  of  individual  traits 
with  the  characteristics  common  to  human- 
ity, which  makes  the  resemblance  between 
the  people  we  see  in  the  world  and  those  we 
meet  with  in  the  great  masters  of  imagina- 
tive literature.  This  may  be  done  with  very 
brilliant  effect ;  but  it  shows  the  absence  and 
not  the  possession  of  the  excellences  that  are 
necessary  for  the  exposition  of  true  charac- 
ters, whether  actual  or  imaginative.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  required 
a  far  higher  and  more  capacious  mind,  a 
finer  insight,  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
more  genius,  to  delineate  such  a  character 
as  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown  in  the  way  oar 
author  has  done  it,  than  to  invent  a  score  d 
the  grotesque  exaggerations  which  hare 
moved  the  tears  and  the  laughter  of  this 
most  sensitive  generation. 

We  mean  no  disparagement  when  we  say 
that  Dr.  Brown  generaDy  approaches  the 
people  he  is  describing  from  the  outside.  If 
he  remained  there  we  could  say  notluxig 
worse  of  him.  But  however  he  begins,  he 
has  almost  always  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  a  man  before  he  has  done  with  him.  And 
if  it  be  accompanied  in  any  sufficient  degree 
by  feeling  and  humor,  there  is,  after  all,  no 
finer  instrument  for  the  detection  of  char- 
acter than  a  keen,  rapid,  and  comprehenaira 
eye  for  external  peculiarities.  Dr.  Brown 
says  he  thinks  that  he  could  have  been  a 
painter ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  possesses 
the  prime  requisite  of  being  able  to  see  the 
outward  form  of  men  and  things.  Nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  pcesent  in  words  a  more  tiTid 
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image  of  a  picture  than  he  can  when  he 
pleases.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sketch  from 
the  beginning  of  ''  Rab  and  his  Friends :  " 
"Does  any  curious  and  finely  ignorant 
woman  wish  to  know  how  Bob's  eye  at  a 
glance  announced  a  dog-fight  to  his  brain  ? 
He  did  not,  he  could  not,  see  the  dogs  fight- 
ing ;  it  was  the  fiash  of  an  inference,  a  rapid 
induction.  The  crowd  round  a  couple  of 
dogs  fighting  is  a  crowd  masculine  mainly, 
with  an  occasional  active  compassionate  wo- 
man fluttering  wildly  round  the  outside,  and 
using  her  tongue  and  her  hands  freely  upon 
the  men  as  so  many  *  brutes ; '  it  is  a  crowd 
annular,  compact,  and  mobile ;  a  crowd  cen- 
tripetal, having  its  eyes  and  its  heads  all 
bent  downwards  and  inwards  to  one  com- 
mon focus."  This  clear  perception  of  phys- 
ical appearances  is  employed  with  great  skill 
and  success  in  Dr.  Brown's  biographical 
sketches.  It  is  by  penetrating  observation 
of  all  the  lovely  organs  of  a  life  that  he 
seems  *to  arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  life,  and 
he  evolves  the  idea  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers  in  much  the  same  fashion, — 

*'  As  whon  a  painter  poring  on  a  face 
Divinely  throuj;h  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  his  best 
And  fullest." 

There  are  two  peculiar  worlds  of  which, 
by  sketches  of  some  remarkable  inhabitants 
of  both.  Dr.  Brown  gives  us  glimpses — ^the 
medical  and  the  clerical.  There  are  no  pro- 
fessions of  which  the  human  element  ought  to 
be  more  interesting  for  laymen ;  and  we  can- 
not help  thinking  there  are  none  for  which, 
in  this  aspect,  literature  has  hitherto  done 
lets.  A  good  h\ '^{^nrhy  of  any  kind  is  rare ; 
but  rarest  of  all,  is  a  good  biography  of  a 
clergyman.  One  reason  may  be,  that  the 
dignity  of  their  colling  makes  it  so  impossi- 
ble for  clergjmen  to  regard  it  merely  as  a 
profession,  that  it  hardly  occurs  to  them  or 
to  their  biographers  to  look  at  their  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the  human 
point  of  view  at  all.  And  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble, that,  while  the  great  difficulty  of  all  bi- 
ography is  to  trace  the  intricate  connection 
between  the  one  man  whose  life  is  being 
written,  and  the  qualities  ascribed  to  him 
which  are  common  to  all  men,  that  difficulty 
may  be  greatly  increaaed  when  the  subjeot 
of  the  life  is  a  divine.  For  the  qualities 
wkioh  make  the  life  of  raeh  a  mu^  ipoith. 


writing,  are  those  of  all  others  which  the 
finest  hand  is  required  to  indi  vidualise.  De- 
votion, for  example,  and  love  of  truth,  iden- 
tify no  man.  They  are  qualities  of  which  we 
have  the  vaguest  and  least  personal  concep- 
tion. But,  unless  the  biographer  of  a  man 
whose  life  was  illustrated  chiefly  by  devo> 
tion,  or  spiritual  feeling,  or  love  of  truth,  be 
a  very  able  and  discriminating  person  indeed, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  think  that  he  has  done 
his  work  when  he  has  pronounced  a  pane- 
g}'ric  on  such  characteristics  as  these.  To 
show  how  they  were  characteristic,  not  of 
good  men,  but  of  the  one  good  man  whose 
life  he  is  writing,  and  no  other,  is  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  office  a  biographer  can 
be  called  on  to  perform.  Nothing  short  of 
dramatic  genius  can  bring  out  clearly  the 
fine  evanescent  lines  by  which  such  a  man's 
personal  peculiarities  are  interwoven  with  the 
sublimest  feelings  and  emotions  that  elevate 
humanity.  The  best  illustration  of  this  rare 
and  happy  art  that  we  could  quote  from  Dr. 
Brown's  book,  would  be  his  picture  of  hia 
father ;  but  we  find  that,  if  we  were  to  be- 
gin to  copy  that,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
spare  our  readers  a  single  sentence ;  and  it 
is  far  too  long  to  transfer  entire  to'our  pages. 
Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  a  no- 
tice of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  i^  paper  contributed 
to  this  journal  several  years  ago,  from  which, 
therefore,  we  do  not  need  to  quote.  * 

Perhaps  we  could  find  nowhere  a  more 
quiet  and  graceful  picture,  without  any  ex- 
aggeration or  straining  for  effect,  than  the 
touching  and  beautiful  character  of  "  Uncle 
Ebeneaer,"  the  well-known  pastor  at  Inver- 
keithing.  It  is  little  to  say,  that  such  thinga 
as  this  give  a  truer  insight  into  the  life  and 
natiure  of  a  certain  class  of  Scotch  divines 
than  any  amount  of  lives  and  church  his- 
tories:— 

"  Uncle  Ebenezer  flowed  per  salhtm :  be 
was  always  good  and  saintly,  but  he  was 
great  once  a  week;  six  days  he  brooded 
over  his  message,  was  silent,  withdrawn, 
self-involved;  on  the  sabbath,  that  down* 
cast,  aknost  timid  man,  who  shunned  men, 
the  instant  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  stood  up  a 
son  of  thunder.  Such  a  voice!  snchapiero- 
ing  eye !  such  an  inevitable  forefinger,  held 
out  trembling  with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ! 
such  a  power  of  asking  questions,  and  let- 
ting them  fell  deep  into  the  hearts  of  hia 
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hearers,  and  then  answering  them  himself 
with  an  '  Ah,  sirs ! '  that  thrilled  and  quiv- 
ered from  him  to  them !  .  .  .  Nothing  was 
more  beautiful  than  my  father's  admiration 
and  emotion  when  listening  to  his  uncle's 
rapt  passages,  or  than  his  childlike  faith  in 
my  father's  exegetical  prowess.  He  used  to 
have  a  list  of  difficult  passages  ready  for 

*  my  nephew ; '  and  the  moment  the  oracle 
gave  a  decision,  the  old  man  asked  him  to 
repeat  it,  and  then  took  a  permanent  note 
of  it,  and  would  assuredly  preach  it  some 
day  with  his  own  proper  unction  and  power. 
One  story  of  him  I  must  give.  .  .  .  Uncle 
Ebenezer,  with  all  his  mildness  and  com- 
plaisance, was,  like  most  of  the  Browns, 
tenax  propositi,  firm  to  obstinacy.  He  had 
estabhshed  a  week-day  sermon  at  the  North 
Ferry,  about  two  miles  from  his  own  town, 
Inverkeithing.  It  was,  I  think,  on  the  Tues- 
days. It  was  winter,  and  a  wild,  drifting,  and 
dangerous  day ;  his  daughters — ^his  wife  was 
dead — besought  him  not  to  go;  he  smiled 
vaguely,  but  continued  getting  into  his  big 
coat.  Notfaing  would  stay  him,  and  away 
he  and  the  pony  stumbled  through  the  dumb 
and  blinding  snow.  He  was  half*way  on  his 
journey,  and  had  got  out  the  sermon  he  was 
going  to  preach,  and  was  utterly  insensible 
to  the  outward  storm  ;  his  pony,  getting  its 
feet  fro^Z^d,^  staggered  about,  and  at  last  up- 
set his  master  and  himself  into  the  ditch  at 
the  roadside.  The  feeble,  heedless,  rapt  old 
man,  might  have  perished  there,  had  not 
some  carters,  bringing  up  whiskey-casks 
from  the  Ferry,  seen  the  catastrophe,  and 
rushed  up.  Raising  him,  and  cUchting  him 
with  much  commiseration  and  blunt  speech : 

*  Puir  auld  man,  what  brocht  ye  here  in  sic 
a  day  P '  There  they  were,  a  rough  crew, 
surrounding  the  saintly  man,  some  putting 
on  his  hat,  sorting  and  cheering  him,  and 
others  knocking  the  balls  off  the  pony's 
feet,  and  stuffing  them  with  grease.  He 
was  most  polite  and  grateful ;  and  one  of 
these  cordial  ruffians  having  pierced  a  cask, 
brought  him  a  horn  of  whiskey,  and  said, 
'Tak  that,  it'll  hearten  ye.'  He  took  the 
horn,  and,  bowing  to  them,  said,  *  Sirs,  let 
us  give  thanks ; '  and  there,  by  the  road- 
side, in  the  drift  and  storm,  with  these  wild 
fellows,  he  asked  a  blessing  on  it,  and  for 
his  kind  deliverers,  and  took  a  tasting  of  the 
horn.  The  men  cried  like  children.  They 
lifted  him  on  his  pony,  one  ^oing  with  him ; 
and  when  the  rest  arrived  in  Inverkeithinff 
thev  repeated  the  story  to  everybody,  and 
broke  down  in  tears  whenever  they  came  to 
the  blessing.  '  And  to  think  o'  askin'  a 
blessin'  on  a  tass  o'  whiskey ! '  Next  Pres- 
bytery day,  after  the  ordinary  business  was 
over,  he  rose  up — ^he  seldom  spoke-— and 
said,  'Moderator,  I  have  something  per- 


sonal to  mjself  to-day.  I  have  often  said 
that  real  kindness  beiongtr  only  to  true  Chris- 
tians, but,' — and  then  he  told  the  story  of 
these  men — '  but  more  true  kindness  I  never 
experienced  than  from  these  lads.  They  may 
have  had  the  grace  of  God,  I  don't  know  ; 
but  I  never  mean  again  to  be  so  positive  in 
speaking  of  this  matter.'  ** 

We  wish  Dr.  Brown  had  not  omitted  in 
his  Second  Series  the  two  professional  papers 
to  which  he  alludes  in  the  preface.  The  es- 
says of  that  kind  in  his  first  volume  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
that  he  has  written ;  and  they  are  so  because 
they  deal  far  less  with  the  mere  details  of 
his  art,  in  which  doctors  only  are  likely  to 
be  interested,  than  with  the  far  larger  ques- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  art  can  be 
taught  and  learned,  so  as  to  afford  the  best 
chance  of  its  being  exercised  for  the  benefit 
of  men.  The  mere  acquirements  of  the  phy- 
sician are  only  alluded  to ;  but  the  way  in 
which  these  acquirements  can  be  turned  to 
practical  account  is  discussed  in  more  than 
one  excellent  paper,  which  neither  young 
doctors  nor  patients  of  any  degree  of  age  or 
experience  can  read  too  often  or  think  over 
too  thoroughly.  The  position  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  greatly  changed  within 
the  last  half-century.  People  no  longer  ex- 
pect quite  the  same  things  from  their  doc- 
tor ;  and,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  they 
are  no  longer  inclined  to  feel  the  same  un- 
questioning confidence  that  they  will  receive 
what  they  do  not  expect.  The  edge  of  the 
old  sarcasm  is  blunted.  A  physician  is  not 
now  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  is  ex- 
pected to  perform  a  miracle  every  day. 
Most  of  us  have  been  made  to  understand 
that  the  issues  of  life  are  not  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia; and,  in  the  natural  progress  of 
things,  the  very  time  when  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  learning  is  beginning  to  afford 
less  and  less  consolation  to  the  mind  of  a 
much  suffering  universe,  it  is  in  itself  grow- 
ing vaster  and  more  imposing.  The  science 
is  crowded  and  overwhelmed  with  details  in 
every  direction.  Nervous  and  hypochon- 
driacal persons  suffer  frightfully  from  Mr. 
Churchill's  advertisemenis  of  books.  It  is 
only  too  evident  from  that  appalli^  evil, 
that  every  minute  organ  of  the  human  frame 
is  the  centre  of  a  whole  system  of  diseases, 
all  too  probably  in  active,  though  hitherto  un- 
suspected opeiation».at  the  very  moment  we 
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are  trying  to  spell  out  for  the  first  time  tneir 
cacophonous  and  mysterious  titles.  And 
when  he  turns  from  the  diseases  incident  to 
humanity,  to  the  almost  equally  numerous 
and  distinct  sciences,  by  the  aid  of  which 
medicine  proposes  to  combat  those  diseases, 
the  reflecting  layman  begins  to  fear  his  well- 
armed  champion  almost  as  much  as  his  nat- 
ural enemy.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to 
belieye  in  the  possibility  of  moying  lightly 
under  so  elaborate  and  cumbrous  a  panoply. 
Such  a  layman  will  find  some  comfort  in  sev- 
eral of  Dr.  Brown's  papers  |  for  this  is  the 
aspect  of  his  **  noble  and  sacred  "  profession 
with  which  those  papers  are  concerned. 
We  believe  with  him  that  that  profession  re- 
quires more  **  intellect,  energy,  attention,  pa- 
tience, and  courage,  and  that  singular  but 
imperial  quality,  at  once  a  gift  and  an  ac- 
quirement, presence  of  mind— ^y;(iyo(a,  or 
nearness  of  the  vovc,  as  the  subtle  Greeks 
called  it — ^than  almost  any  other  department 
of  human  thought  and  action,  except  perhaps 
that  of  ruling  men."  We  make  no  doubt 
that  these  qualities  are  to  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion every  day,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  where 
or  how :  but  in  writing,  they  are  explained 
nowhere  that  we  know  of  with  more  **  sense 
and  genius,"  than  in  the  book  before  us. 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  some  pas- 
sages from  his  criticisms  on  art,  but  we  have 
left  no  room  to  insert  them.  We  have 
hinted  already,  that  on  this  subject  we  do 
not  always  agree  with  him.  The  eye,  it  is 
said,  sees  no  more  than  it  brings  with  it  the 
power  of  seeing ;  but  some  eyes  bring  with 
them  the  power  of  seeing  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  painter  has  had  the  power  of  show- 
ing ;  and  in  such  eyes,  it  is  not  impossible 
for  a  daub  to  appear  a  masterpiece.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  often  that  we  disagree  with 
Dr.  Brown ;  and  where  we  are  at  one^to 
take  his  distinction— we  know  no  abler  ex- 
ponent of  the  soul  of  painting  than  he.  With 
the  body  he  does  not  meddle.  But  in  per- 
ception of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  great 
picture,  and  in  the  faculty  of  teaching  others 
to  understand  these  things  also,  he  is  truly 
excellent ;  and  this  is  the  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  good  art-criticism.  We  know  few 
things  of  this  kind  better  than  his  descrip- 
tion of  Wilkie's  **  Distraining  for  Rent,"  or 
of  Turner's  "  Rizpah,"  except  some  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  criticisms,  and  of  course,  and 
above  all,  those  of  the  moat  mistaken,  most 
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unmannerly,  and  best  art-critio  that  ever 
wrote — ^Mr.  Buskin. 

We  are  not  going  to  criticise  ^it,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  known  already 
to  most  of  our  readers ;  but  we  cannot  part 
from  this  book  without  boldly  asserting  that 
"  Rah  and  his  Friends  "  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  perfect  prose  narrative 
since  Rosamond  Gray.  We  can  find  in  many| 
books  a  wider  combination  of  excellences,  J 
but  so  perfect  a  combination  of  those  which! 
do  belong  to  it  of  humor  and  pathos,  and' 
genuine  human  feeling,  in  none.  * 

We  have  been  going  back  in  this  article 
to  those  half-forgotten  days  when  Quarterly 
Reviewers,  instead  of  writing  elaborate  es- 
says, actually  ventured  to  criticise  and  talk 
about  nothing  but  the  book  before  them.  We 
have  given  a  few  extracts,  after  the  fashion 
of  those  good  old  times,  when  Mr.  M)idie  and 
his  colleagues  did  not  put  books  into  more 
hands  than  reviews.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  elder  brethren  we  have  been  imi- 
tating ever  indulged  in  wholesale  panegyric 
They  let  no  author  go  without  explaining, 
with  something  like  paternal  kindness,  to 
him  and  the  world,  the  nature  of  all  the  faulta 
with  which  his  excellence  might  happen  to 
be  aUoyed.  If  we  are  like  them  in  the  rest, 
we  will  resemble  them  also  in  that  j  and  be- 
fore we  bid  farewell  to  an  author  who  has 
been  both  amusing  and  instructing  us,  we 
mean  to  take  the  liberty  of  indicating  some 
of  his  defects.  It  seems  to  us,  for  example, 
that  there  is  a  want  of  fusion  in  the  longer 
and  more  important  essays ;  and  Dr.  Brown 
interrupts  his  own  sound  thinking  and  good 
writing  a  great  deal  too  often,  to  give  us 
scraps  of  other  people's.  We  do  not  object 
to  his  Latin  and  Greek  in  moderation ;  but 
the  tender  melancholy  with  which  he  sees 
"  the  tide  setting  in  against  the  liUrtB  At»- 
mofiiorev,"  induces  him  to  tag  to  his  discourse 
rather  too  many  patches  from  that  quarter, 
and  "  quote  quotation  on  quotation  "  a  little 
too  frequently.  There  is  something  a  little 
irritating  in  the  very  appearance  of  pages  so 
deformed  with  dashes,  italics,  and  inverted 
commas;  and  still  more  so,  in  such  awk- 
ward and  even  dangerous  collisions  between 
Greek  definite  and  English  indefinite  arti- 
cles, as  even  Dr.  Brown's  great  skill  and 
practice  in  driving  half  a  dozen  languages 
at  once,  have  not  enabled  him  to  avoid.  This 
is  one  fault  of  hia  otherwise  admirable  style. 
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Anotbor  is,  tbe  trick  of  running  a  simile  to  i 
death.  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  example,  is  the 
•un  for  half  a  dozen  pages,  and  then  he  is 
a  ri?er  for  half  a  dozen  more.  But  we  must 
own  that,  even  when  his  figures  of  speech 
ftre  long  enough  to  be  wearisome,  they  have 
idways  the  merit  of  bringing  out  clearly  and 
graphically  the  meaning  they  are  meant  to 
convey ;  and  this  is  so  rare  a  merit  in  new 
similes  and  short  ones,  that  it  almost  induces 
U8  to  forgive  our  old  friends  the  sun  and  the 
river,  even  when  they  have  grown  to  be  un- 
wieldy. The  worst  sin  remains.  Dr.  Brown 
has  studied  many  great  philosophic  writers, 
and  knows  bow  to  reverence  their  greatness ; 
and  yet  there  seems  to  us  something  singu- 
larly free  and  easy,  careless  and  disrespect- 
ful, in  his  dashing  way  of  disposing  of  their 


merits  occasionally  in  half  a  Hne.  We  limit 
this  criticism  to  his  Excursus  Ethicus,  Else- 
where his  tone  is  different ;  but  that  disqui- 
sition reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
great  Madame  de  StaePs  famous  question  to 
Sehelling,  "Monsieur  voudriez-vous  bien 
m'  expliquer  votre  syst^me  en  pen  de  mots  P  " 
She  thought,  '*  a  petit  quart  d'  heure  **  was 
quite  enough  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  Dr. 
Brown,  in  the  Excursus,  seems  to  think  so 
too. 

Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  again, 
even  after  all  this  fSault-finding,  that  good 
sense,  sagacity,  scholarship,  humor,  and  ge- 
nius,- are  not  to  be  found  in  finer  combina- 
tion anywhere  than  in  those  two  excellent 
books,  in  which  Dr.  Brown  has  given  us  the 
fruit  of  his  leisure. 


(%  and  Suburb,  By  F.  G.  Trafford,  anther 
of  "  The  Moors  and  the  Fens,"  and  "  Too 
Much  Alone."  Three  vols.  Lrondon :  Charles 
J.  Skeet,  10,  King^  William-street,  Charing- 

CPMS. 

This  is  a  first-class  novel.  The  author's  namo 
19  not  known  to  as,  for  it  has  not  be^n  oar 
20od  fortune  to  have  seen  either  of  the  worlds  re- 
ferred to  in  the  title-pa^^e ;  but  this  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  afiSrming  timt  such  a  book  as  "  City 
and  Suburb  "  cannot  fail  to  attract  universal  at- 
tention. It  mainly  devotes  itself  to  f^ivin^  in 
detail  what  reads  as  if  it  were  an  actual  biog- 
raphy of  a  proud,  highly  gifted  young  raan,  un- 
aided by  friends,  flinging  himself  into  the  midst 
of  tlie  great  battle  of  life  in  London,  and  even- 
tually, by  integrity,  energy,  and  talent,  coming 
out  of  the  strife— a  conqueror  1  The  'hero  and 
his  family  are  all  pictures  drawn  from  life,  and 
so  distinctly  portrayed  that  they  must  ever  after 
remain  impressed  upon  the  memory  as  persons 
with  whom  one  has  beea  well  acquainted.  In 
the  midst  of  the  family  group  is  one  of  those 
creatures, — the  curse  and  the  plague  of  many  a 
homestead, — ^a  beautiful,  brainless  girl,  an  un- 
ceasing caoso  of  anxiety  to  all  who  boar  her 
name,  a  creature  of  impulse,  with  no  principles 
to  guide  her,  and  no  strong  feelings  to  hold  her. 
In  the  following  manner  she  is  described  upon 
her  first  appearance : — 

"  She  was  just  one  of  those  tiresome  women 
who  make  the  l>est  of  every  thing  till  they  weary 
of  it ;  and  if  she  had  been  shipwrecked  on  some 
distant  island,  she  would  first  have  shrieked  till 
she  had  no  voice  left,  and  then  have  fascinated 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  played  at  queen  till 


she  tired  of  her  lord  And  her  subjects,  when  she 
would  have  compassed  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
ofi^  in  the  first  vessel,  the  sail  of  which  she  saw 
against  the  horizoe. " 

The  power  of  the  author  does  not  consist 
merely  in  a  clear  analysis  and  a  just  description 
of  cliaracter.  Scattered  profusely  over  the 
pages  of  the  work  will  bo  found  many  wise, 
thoughtful,  and  just  sentiments,  the  ripe  resalts 
of  practical  wisdom  and  well-used  experience. 
A  single  extract  will  prove  this  : — 

"  I  would,"  says  the  author,  "  lift  up  my  voice 
against  an  error  of  the  day,  against  the  idea  that 
man  can  triumph  over  cireumstancos  otherwise 
than  by  adapting  himself  to  tliem.  His  will 
proves  an  engine  of  power  in  a  sensible  ond  an 
adaptable  man,  but  it  is  an  engine  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  an  obstinate  clever  fool. 
The  cant  of  the  day  is  in  favor  of  a  man  adher- 
ing to  any  determination  once  made,  through 
misery  and  poverty  to  possible  success.  I  be- 
lieve I  advise  you  better,  my  reader,  when  I  say 
that  the  best  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  is 
be  who,  let  him  be  working  ever  so  hard  in  hia 
own  fields,  is  ready  to  leave  those  fields  and  seek 
work  elsewhere,  when  the  servants  of  God — cir- 
cumstances— prove  to  him  that  his  work  in  them 
will  bo  but  fruitless  and  his  labor  vain." 

Wo  recommend  "  The  City  and  Suburb  **  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  nov- 
els we  have  over  reod ;  a  book  calculated  to 
aiford  pleasure  to  all  classes  of  renders — tha 
humble  and  the  great — to  women  as  to  men.«- 
London  Review. 
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From  Tho  Spoctator,  11  May. 
CIVIL   WAR  IN   AMERICA. 

It  is  sotuetimes  a  misfortune  to  be  too 
well  informed,  and  it  is  one  from  which  the 
British  public  suffers  on  American  affairs. 
Intelligence  reaches  them  in  such  masses, 
accompanied  with  such  a  profusion  of  detail, 
and  explained  by  such  an  abundance  of  com- 
mentary, that  the  broad  features  of  the  po- 
sition are  scarcely  to  be  released  from  the 
wrappings  in  which   they  are   enveloped. 
Yet  they  are  sufficiently  simple  when  once 
the  details  are  thrust  aside.    That  lingering 
doubt  which  seems  still  to  affect  all  English 
minds,  and  which  springs  from  au  unwill- 
ingness to  credit  events  fraught  with  such 
nnmixed  evil,  has  no  place  in  America  it- 
•el£    There  the  single  order  of  the  dav, 
which  all  men  consciously  or  unconsciously 
obey,  is  best  defined  in  the  old  Marshal's 
habitual  signal,  *'  Forwards ! "    Two  hostile 
nations  are  ranging  themselves  for  battle, 
and  their  forces  are  rapidly  crossing  the  in- 
tervening space.    Every  obstacle,  physical 
and  moral,  which  interfered  with  actual  col- 
lision, is  being  rapidly  removed.    The  lead- 
ers of  the  South,  who  retain  the  initiative 
they  have  alwavs  assumed,  have  determined 
to  make  Columbia  their  first  battle-field,  and 
their  troops  are  pouring  towards  Washing- 
ton in  detachments.    The  nearest  body  has 
already  arrived  at  Richmond,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  by  the  Ist  of  May  the  Southern 
President  will  have  twenty-five  thousand 
men  read^  for  the  attack.    They  have  no 
iiostile  territory  to  cross  to  reach  their  goal. 
The  Convention  of  Virginia,  assembled  in  se- 
cret session,  has  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
people,  and  prevent  the  protest  of  the  West- 
ern division  by  voting  the  State  into  the 
Confederacy  of  the  South.    The  men  of  the 
Western  counties,  the  Americans  who  own 
no  slaves,  and  the  Germans  who  hold  slave- 
labor  noxious  or  unprofitable,  will  doubtless 
organise  a  party  of  their  own.    But  they 
are  shut  out  from  the  body  of  the  state  by 
mountains,  are  essentially  slower  than  their 
rivals,  whose  movements  are  quickened  by 
fear,  and  will  probably  find  it  to  their  inter- 
est to  restrict  their  energies  to  the  supply 
of  both  the  combatants  with  food.    They 
have  no  control  over  the  route  to  Washing- 
ton, from  the  South,  and  President  Davis  is 
organising  his  attack  from  the  base  of  a 
powerful  and  friendly  state,  occupied  by 
nearly  a  million  of  whites,  and  able  for  a 
Ume  to  supply  all  necessary  commissariat. 
Hit  road  is  clear  whenever  he  thinks  the 
hour  for  action  has  arrived. 

On  tne  other  sme,  the  obstacles  which  ex- 
isted last  week  are  disappearing  with  a  speed 
whieh  might  suggest  to  many  minds  the  no- 
tion that  Providence  designed  the  contest  to 
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be  summarily  fought  out.     Had  Delaware 
seceded,  the  advance  of  the  Northern  troops 
by  sea,  always  slow,  might  have  been  still 
further  delayed,  but  Delaware  has  decided 
to  support  the  Union.      Maryland   again, 
holds  all  the  land  routes  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  North,  and  for  weeks  Maryland 
has  been  supposed  heartily  friendly  to  the 
South.    In  this  event  the  President  must 
either  have  conquered  Maryland — a  difficult 
and  tedious  enterprise  —  or  carried  on  the 
contest  in  a  besieged  city  accessible  only 
from  the  sea.    The  action  of  the  secret  so- 
cieties, however,  seems  rather  to  control  the 
cajHtal  than  the  state.    The  mob  of  Balti- 
more, always  the  most  bloodthirsty  in  the 
Union,  who  attacked  the  Massachusetts  mil- 
itia, and  hunted  for  Mr.  Sumner  to  hang 
him  for  his  presumption  in  passing  through 
their  city,  are  not  apparently  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  state.    The  people  are 
disinclined  to  secede ;  and  as  the  Northern 
troops  are  competent,  if  necessary,  to  raze 
Baltimore,  the  Maryland  routes  must  be 
considered  no  longer  closed.    Indeed,  one 
line  etd  Annapolis,  is  already  held  by  regu- 
lar forces,  and  as  soon  as  the  Western  con- 
tingents now  assembling  at  Harrisburg — ^the 
point  in  Pennsylvania  at  which  the  Western 
strikes  the  Southern  system  of  railways — 
arrive,  the  power  of  the  Baltimore  rowdies 
will  be  at  an  end.    Civilized  men  will  not 
regret  if  a  city  which  fosters  associations 
like  the  "  Blood-tubs  "  and  Plug-uglies — 
associations  compared  with  which  a  gang  of 
coiners  is  a  civilized  community  —  should 
meet  the  fate    it   has    so  long  deserved. 
Maryland  once  out  of  the  path,  the  North 
and  South  stand  face  to  face  on  their  chosen 
battle-field.    The  South  may  be  considered 
arrived*,  and  the  North  is  pushing  rapidly  to 
the  front.    Two  regiments  of  the  Massachu- 
setts men  had  arrived,  one  in  Washington 
and  the  other  at  Annapolis,  while  four  New 
York  regiments  are  reported  in  the  capital. 
Six  companies  of  flying  artillery  were  in 
readiness  at  Washington,  while  from  Maine 
to  Annapolis  the  road  was  strewed  with 
regiments  all  marching  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   The  news  from  the  West  is  so  frag- 
mentary and  uncertain,  and  all  the  facts  in- 
deed so  obscured  by  clouds  of  enthusiasm 
and  grandiloquence,  that  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  Northern  numbers  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained.    It  would  seem  certain,  however, 
that  Pennsjf  Ivania,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Isl- 
land,  and  New  York — the  states  nearest  the 
scene  of  action — will  have  thirty  thousand 
men  in  the  field  in  eood  time,  while  this 
number  will  be  doubled  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Western  contingents,  and  those  of  the 
New  England  States.    Behind  them  a  re- 
serve is  springing  up  which,  if  the  war  fever 
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does  not  cool,  i?iU  iu  three  months  amount 
to  half  a  million— enthusiastic  even  if  half 
trained.  The  character  of  these  battalions 
it  is  more  dilEcult  to  estimate,  as  the  unlim- 
ited publicity  of  America  makes  every  grum- 
ble seem  important,  but  they  are  composed 
chiefly  of  two  classes-^the  very  flower  of 
American  youth,  and  the  lawless,  excitable 
scamps  who,  under  the  name  of  rowdies,  are 
the  terror  of  every  Northern  city  except 
Boston.  These  men,  if  shot  in  suflicient 
numbers  for  disobedience,  will  make  good 
soldiers,  but  if  the  discipline  falls  short  in 
sternness,  their  irregular  habits  will  detract 
greatly  from  their  efficiency.  As  a  whole 
the  force  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  the 
South  in  courage,  superior  in  morale,  and 
inferior  only  in  capacity  for  discipline  and 
obedience.  For  a  permanent  contest,  too, 
they  have  probably  the  advantage  in  artil- 
lery. The  liorth  is  full  of  cannon,  of  sorts, 
and  as  a  navy-vard  cannot  well  be  ordered 
South,  Mr.  Floyd  could  not  deprive  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  stores  intended 
for  the  ships.  Such  as  they  are,  another 
week  will  report  them  in  position  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  threatened  by  an 
equal  army  from  the  South. 

In  a  contest  like  this,  in  which  the  people 
supply  the  resources  their  Qovernments  do 
not  possess,  materiel  is  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  a  cause.  This  is  said  in  England 
to  be  lacking,  but  we  think  with  only  appar- 
ent justice.  A  nation  which  is  defending  its 
capital  from  attack  cannot  be  said  to  Tack 
a  cause,  even  though  the  assailants  should 
be  seceders  from  herself.  Even  admitting, 
what  we  should  strenuously  deny,  that  the 
South  had  a  claim  to  Washington,  as  stand- 
ing on  slave  soil,  the  slaveowners  could  have 
no  right  to  seize  it  while  stiU  in  posseision  of 
their  rivals,  without  negotiation.  Still  less 
can  they  pretend  to  close  the  right  of  way 
between  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  to 
annex  Maryland  without  the  consent  of  her 
population,  or  declare  Wheeling,  tilled  by 
&eemen,  part  of  a  confederacy  based  on  the 
divine  right  of  slavery.  Least  of  all — ^for 
here  the  South  comes  in  [conflict  with  the 
facts  of  nature— can  they  expect  to  retain 
peacefully  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  drain 
the  territory  of  their  foes,  to  shut  the  West 
from  the  Mississippi,  and  Pennsylvania  from 
the  Potomac.  The  pretext  for  war  is  a  dis- 
pute on  boundaries :  ample  justification,  even 
if  the  case  is  to  be  judged  by  the  narrow- 
est canons  of  international  law.  In  truth, 
however,  the  present  issue  is  far  wider  and 
deeper  than  this,  while  other  controversies 
lie  oehind,  so  inevitable  and  yet  so  broad, 
that  all  but  enthusiasts  shrink  from  looking 
steadily  at  the  prospect.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
aentiali  not  to  this  or  that  settlementi  but  to 


any  settlement  whatever  of  the  existing  con- 
test, that  the  two  parties  should  compre- 
hend their  precise  comparative  strength,  and 
all  modes  of  trial  have  been  rejected  save 
the  sword.  The  South  abolished  trial  by  the 
ballot-box  when  she  revolted  against  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Trial  by  argument 
is  impossible,  for  the  adversaries  have  no 
locua  standi  common  to  them  both.  Inter- 
national diplomacy  is  equally  fruitless,  for 
each  party  thinks  its  strength  enables  it  to 
dictate  the  terms.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  upon  this  point  very  wild  delusions 
Erevail  upon  both  sides.  The  South  has 
een  taught,  and  believes  that  the  North* 
erners  are  cowards,  incapable  of  organiza- 
tion, demoralized  by  labor,  and  too  divided 
by  social  strife  to  unite  for  resistance  to  an 
aggressive  and  kindred  republic  It  was 
the  South,  the  planters  allege,  which  beat 
England  in  the  last  war,  which  conquered 
Mexico,  and  which  furnished  generals,  com- 
modores, and  statesmen  to  the  entire  Union. 
The  North  has  been  told,  and  believes,  that 
the  South  is  full  of  Union  men,  is  frightened 
by  the  dearth  of  food,  afraid  of  the  mean 
whites,  afraid  of  the  four  million  of  slaves, 
without  money,  and  without  cohesion.  The 
one  delusion  is  perhaps  as  baseless  as  the 
other,  but  each  is  in  its  own  section  abso- 
lute. The  South  has  for  years  treated  the 
North  as  a  strong  ally  treats  a  weaker  but 
still  useful  friend.  The  North,  on  its  part, 
has  given  way  to  that  sort  of  facility  with 
which  men  often  yield  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
weak.  Till  these  delusions  are  dispelled, 
and  North  and  South  understand  their  rela- 
tive strength  and  weakness  with  some  pre- 
cision, negotiation  can  have  no  permanent 
effect 

We  say  this  is  the  present  issue,  but  be- 
hind it,  ever  drawing  nearer,  is  the  porten- 
tous issue  on  which  American  jpoliticB  have 
for  thirty  years  depended.  The  ultimate 
object  of  the  South  is  the  predominance  of 
slavery ;  the  ultimate  object  of  the  North  is 
its  subjugation.  As  yet  the  South  has  the 
advantage  of  its  cynicism.  It  acknowledges 
its  evil  end,  while  the  North,  aghast  at  the 
results  a  war  on  slavery  must  entail,  is  vainly 
seeking  some  other  terminus  to  the  struggle. 
Already,  however,  as  the  strife  extends,  and 
the  North  becomes  clear,  that  the  South  is 
no  enemy  to  be  despised,  men  are  habitnat- 
ing  themselves  to  a  design  which,  at  first, 
seemed  too  terrible  for  discussion.  Already 
it  is  said  slaves  are  property,  and  if  North- 
ern property  is  to  be  attacked  at  sea,  why 
not  Southern  property  on  landP  As  long 
as  there  ren^ams  any  hope  of  negotiation, 
any  conceivable  via  media  short  of  a  war  of 
suDJugation,  the  North  will  hesitate  to  risk 
the  freedom  of  slaves.    But  the  moment  that 
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day  passes,  and  the  North  finds  that  the 
slaves  are  the  prime  source  of  an  enemy's 
military  strengthi  the  idea  of  striking  a  final 
blow,  of  settling  the  conflict  and  its  cause  to- 
gether, will  gain  ground  in  the  national  im- 
agination. The  idea  of  humanity  is  power- 
ful in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  care  for 
the  lives  of  their  enemies  will  not  long  check 
a  race  naturally  vindictive,  whose  blood  is 
mounting  rapidly  to  fever  heat.  It  is  not 
improbable  tnat  the  great  controversy  may 
he  precipitated  by  isolated  movements  con- 
ducted oy  single  men.  Already  the  sur- 
viving son  of  John  Brown,  '^Osawatomie 
Brown,"  is  collecting  his  friends  to  carry  out 
his  father's  plans,  and,  if  possible,  avenge  his 
fiither's  execution.  There  are  many  John 
Browns  among  the  abolitionists,  and  thev 
are  not  of  the  class  which  forgets  that  all 
men  lie  always  under  sentence  of  death,  or 
•top  an  idea^ because  it  may  involve  a  life. 

The  war,  we  repeat,  is  already  one  for  the 
bonndaries  of  two  great  nations,  and  will 
become  one  to  decide  whether  slavery  shall 
extend  or  be  finally  extinguished. 


From  The  Spectator,  11  May. 
THE  LAW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SEAS. 
The  civil  war  in  the  States,  besides  the 

Seneral  injurv  to  humanity,  threatens  to  in- 
Lct  a  special  mischief  upon  commerce  by 
unsettling  maritime  law.  Most  of  the  prin- 
ciples hitherto  observed  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially unsuited  to  so  unexpected  a  condition 
of  afiairs,  and  every  application  of  the  law 
involves  millions  of  property,  perhaps  even 
the  future  of  states.  Sir  Itichard  Bethell, 
whose  influence  on  politicians  we  last  week 
denied,  is  this  week  arbiter  of  an  important 
branch  of  politics.  A  blunder  on  his  part 
may  cost  us  more  than  one  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question 
of  the  rights  of  belligerents.  Lord  John 
Russell  states,  acting  on  advice,  that  the 
principle  in  force  is  to  admit  any  power  as 
a  belligerent  possessed  of  a  certain  amount 
of  force.  The  South  possesses  such  a  force, 
and  must  therefore  be  recognized  as  a  bel- 
ligerent. This  amounts  in  practice  to  a 
recognition  of  the  South  for  all  maritime 
purposes,  and  will  create  extreme  irritation 
in  the  Government  with  which,  for  moral 
reasons.  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  sympa- 
thize. England,  of  course,  is  bound  to  ad- 
here to  a  principle  if  clearl;^  defined,  but  this 
rapid  decision  seems  to  indicate  a  slight 
bias  towards  the  South. 

Then  as  to  blockades.  A  blockade,  it  is 
announced,  to  be  respected  must  be  effective, 
a  principle  perfectly  intelligible.  But  it  is 
one  America  has  not  yet  accepted,  she  in- 
deed having  lately  raised  the  strange  point 
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that  no  state  can  blocktfde  its  own  ports. 
The  latter  quibble,  invented  to  compel  the 
king  of  Naples  to  restore  an  American  ship 
seized  off  Palermo,  will,  of  course,  be  si- 
lently laid  aside.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  North  will  interpret  <*  effective  "  block- 
ades as  loosely  as  it  can,  or  that  a  violation 
of  an  ineffective  blockade  will  produce  in- 
tense irritation  in  the  American  mind.  It 
is  true  the  European  powers,  as  matters 
stand,  can  enforce  their  own  principle,  but 
this  country  does  not  desire,  in  enforcing  it, 
to  drift  into  a  position  of  hostility  to  men 
who  are  contending  against  an  insurrection 
raised  by  slave  power. 

These  points,  however,  are  simple  com- 
pared with  those  involved  in  the  question  of 
neutral  goods.  Northern  goods,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  taken  in  British  vessels  by 
Southern  privateers.  Are  those  goods  lia- 
ble to  seizure  or  not  P  Clearly,  if  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  were  not  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  belligerents,  they  could  be  punished 
as  pirates.  But  they  are  declared  entitled, 
ana  the  law  is  still  to  be  sought.  By  Eu- 
ropean law,  settled  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
**  tne  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war."  But 
this  law  has  never  been  formally  recognized 
by  America,  which  did  not  accede  to  the 
Convention  of  Paris.  It  is  in  accord  with 
the  right  of  neutrals  so  long  upheld  by 
America,  but  it  is  not  the  recognized  law, 
and  will  be  far  less  popular  now  that  it  will 
transfer  the  carrying  trade  at  once  to  the 
British  flag. 

Then  again  as  to  privateers.  The  Euro- 
pean world  has  agreed  to  abolish  privateers. 
America  has  distinctly  refused  to  accept  that 
arrangement.  Are  privateers  to  be  recog- 
nized or  not  P  If  they  are  not,  they  must  be 
treated  as  pirates,  and  the  Southern  marine 
is  at  once  swept  off  the  seas.  If  they  are, 
of  what  value  is  an  arrangement  to  which 
one  of  the  greatest  of  maritime  states  re- 
fuses to  accede,  and  is  allowed  to  continue 
to  refuse  P  The  complications  are  endless, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  distinctly  refused  even 
to  reply  to  questions  on  the  law  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  enforce.  Every  vessel, 
therefore,  which  sails  for  America,  sails  with 
a  liability  to  attack,  the  extent  of  which  its 
owners  cannot  appreciate. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and,  in  the  end,  the 
fairest  arrangement  would  be  to  notify  that 
the  European  Governments  intended  to  en- 
force their  own  law  except  as  regards  pri- 
vateers. But  this  rule  implies  a  wide  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  South,  and  we  hold 
that  the  radical  principle  of  British  policy 
should  be,  granted  a  doubt,  to  explain  that 
doubt  in  favor  of  the  North.  It  is  with 
them,  and  not  with  slaveowners,  that  oiv 
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permanent  sympathies  must  lie,  and  our  in- 
terests are  not  very  deeply  endangered.  We 
want  nothing  of  the  South  except  cotton, 
and,  friendly  or  hostile,  she  must  either  sell 
her  cotton  or  perish  from  inability  to  feed 
hi6r  slaves.  To  carry  out  ths  whole  law  of 
£urope  is,  however,  impossible  without  co- 
ercing North  as  well  as  South,  and  the  par- 
tial arrangement  brings  some  large  advan- 
tages.  It  would  give  to  the  British  the 
whole  of  the  carrying  trade,  both  North  and 
South,  and  preserve  the  communication  of 
both  parties  with  each  other  and  the  Euro- 

gean  world.  It  would  enable  the  North  and 
outh  to  ship  their  wheat  and  cotton,  and 
thus  reduce  the  amount  of  suffering  this  in- 
iquitous war  must,  in  any  case,  produce,  by 
exempting  the  North  from  the  stoppage  of 
her  trade,  and  Lancashire  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  her  cotton  supply. 


ASPECT    OF   AMERICAN    AFFAIRS. 


From  The  Examiner,  11  May. 
ASPECTS  OF  AMKRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  struggle  has  at  length  fairlv  begun ; 
and  while  we  now  talk  of  it  in  England,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  first  sanguinary  en- 
counter may  have  taken  place.  The  position 
of  the  capital  has  naturally  been  the  first  ob- 
ject of  solicitude  on  both  sides.  Surrounded 
Dy  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  the  little 
territorv  of  Washington  has  for  weeks  lain 
defenceless  against  surprise,  yet  no  attempt 
whatever  has  been  made ;  and  the  last  ad- 
vices state  that  the  road  from  Annapolis,  by 
which  reinforcements  from  the  North  coula 
most  easily  arrive,  had  not  been  stopped  as 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  have 
been.  The  respite  thus  afibrded  has  been 
uaed  by  General  Scott  to  throw  up  outworks 
on  several  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
and  to  organise  every  available  species  of  de- 
fence in  the  suburbs.  Several  regiments  have 
already  made  their  way  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Delaware,  and  Massachusetts} 
and  every  day  the  route  remains  open,  the 
number  of  the  garrison  is  certain  to  be  fur- 
ther increased.  There  is  said  to  be  no  lack 
of  warlike  stores  at  Washington,  and  great 
confidence  is  felt  in  the  judgment  and  deci- 
sion of  the  veteran  in  command  of  the  place. 
Why  it  has  not  been  attacked  during  the  pe- 
riod that  it  lay  defenceless  nobody  seems  ex- 
actly to  understand.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  generally 
credited  in  New  England,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  menace  and  l)lustcr,  the  Confed- 
erates shrink  from  hazarding  a  decisive  move 
before  thev  are  better  prepared  to  meet  tbe 
oonsequenccs  of  a  reverse.  1  be  morrow  of 
their  first  signal  defeat  will  be  for  them  one 
of  unspeakable  peril,  not  by  reason  of  its  strat- 
egic results^  which  may  be  immaterial  or  may 


be  retrieved,  but  because  the  tidinga  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Planter  Army,  spreading  as 
they  are  sure  to  do  like  wildfire  from  one  end 
of  the  Confederate  States  to  the  other,  wiU 
whisper  in  the  car  of  many  a  bondsman  in 
the  tempting  words  of  the  old  Jacobite  song : 

"  Now,  or  never, 
Now,  and  forever." 

Few  who  know  the  instinctive  and  tradi- 
tional spiiit  of  those  who  have  deliberately 
planned  and  executed  the  movement  for  ee» 
cession,  can  doubt  the  earnestness  or  gai* 
lantry  with  which  they  irill  meet  the  on- 
slaught of  the  men  of  the  North.  For  years, 
almost  for  generations,  they  have  been  taught 
and  they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  as  an  ascendant  class,  not  only 
as  regards  their  colored  dependants,  but  «• 
regards  their  more  iudnstrious  and  moDey- 
loving  fellQw-citizcus  of  New  England.  In 
Congress  and  in  the  general  Administration 
they  have  managed  to  possess  themselves  of 
a  predominant  power,  resembling  in  Duuiy 
essential  features  that  which  has  been  so  Long 
enjoyed  by  the  owners  of  real  property 
amongst  ourselves.  New  England  presi- 
dents have  been  nearly  as  rare  as  plebeian 
premiers  with  us  ;  and  though  the  rigorous 
distribution  of  scats  both  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Roprescntatives  according 
to  territorial  delimitution  and  electoral  num- 
bers, has  rendered  any  preponderance  of 
votes  like  that  to  which  wo  are  compelled  to 
submit,  impossible  in  America,  the  planter 
interest  has  long  succeeded  in  exercising  an 
overbearing  influence  both  in  the  Legisla- 
ture and  tbe  Executive  Government.  It 
would  be  strange  if  habits  of  irresponsible 
authority  over  their  social  inferiors,  and  of 
commanding  superiority  over  thoir  political 
equals,  did  not  generate  among  the  planters 
fixed  belief  in  their  own  superior  fitness  and 
capacity  to  bear  rule.  We  know  how  intense 
is  a  similar  persuasion  among  our  own  no- 
bility and  gentr}',  though  refinement  of  man- 
ners interdicts  the  unnecessary  assertion  of 
the  claim  in  openly  offensive  phrase.  The 
representative  men  of  our  great  cities  and 
manufacturing  districts  are  indeed  more  ef- 
fectually excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  profits  and  honor  of  power  than  the  men 
of  New  England  and  of  the  Western  States 
have  ever  been. 

But  there  are  many  points  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  relative  positions  of  the  men  of 
industr^r  and  the  men  of  leisure  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Atlantic :  and  if  we  would 
estimate  correctly  the  temper  of  hau|2:htv  de- 
lianoe  with  wincn  the  battalions  of  the  South 
will  be  led  into  the  fi.ld,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  elements  that  constitute  their  mil- 
itary mcrale*    Amongst  these  ought  not  to 
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bo  forgotten  a  greater  familiarity  with  the 
discipline  and  habits  of  the  camp.  The 
Americans  of  our  day  have  had  indeed  but 
little  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  profession  of  arms,  as  that  calling  is 
understood  in  Europe ;  but  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  they  have  had,  a  far  Greater 
number  of  the  young  men  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina  have  availed  themselves,  than  of 
Massachusetts  or  Michigan :  and  upon  the 
whole  we  may  safely  assume,  that  hand  to 
hand,  and  man  for  man,  the  troops  of  the 
Confederacy  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  those  of  the  Union.  President  Davis 
and  his  military  advisers  well  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  upon  these  terms  they 
will  have  to  meet  the  fearful  issue  they  have 
raised.  The  resources  of  the  North  in  men 
and  materiel  are  vastly  greater  than  any  at 
their  disposal ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  arose 
the  impression  that  instead  of  giving  time  for 
levies,  drill,  equipment,  and  concentration, 
the  Confederate  chiefs  would  try  to  strike 
the  first  important  blow  by  the  capture  of 
Washington.  That  they  have  not  done  so 
augurs  better  for  their  prudence  and  their 
foresight,  than  for  the  actual  strength  of 
their  position.  Masters  of  the  capital,  thev 
might  indeed  have  had  the  satisfaction  oi 
inditing  instructions  to  their  representatives 
at  foreign  courts  from  the  ofiicial  chambers 
occupied  formerly  by  Jefiierson  and  Monroe. 
But  once  there,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  them  to  have  abandoned  the  metropolis, 
and  perilous  to  have  undertaken  its  defence 
when  besieged,  as  besieged  it  would  surelv 
be.  In  point  of  fact  the  soldiers  of  the  North 
could  desire  nothing  better  than  that  the 
seat  and  centre  of  war  should  be  fixed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  residuary  states,  and 
that  all  the  sufierinff  and  loss  which  the 
presence  of  war  entaus  should  be  confined 
to  one  devoted  region  specially  claimed  by 
their  antagonists  as  their  own. 

With  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  indus- 
trial occupations  uninterrupted  within  their 
borders,  the  still-United  States  need  best 
calculate  how  long  they  would  continue  the 
contest,  and  how  many  men  and  dollars  per 
month  they  would  invest  in  ultimate  victory 
aa  a  grand  speculation.  The  saucy  seces- 
sionists, indeed,  have  not  scrupled  to  avow 
their  belief  that  the  "  money-worshipijers  of 
the  North  "  would  sooner  tire  of  civil  war 
than  "  the  sons  of  Southern  chivalry."  But 
there  is  something  more  than  merely  grow- 
ing tired  to  be  considered  in  the  matter. 
Beleagurcd  in  Washington  and  blockaded 

cult  to  imagine  a  case  more  desperate  than 
that  of  the  Confederates  must  speedily  be- 
come.   The  retention  of   the    capital,  no. 
matter  by  what  deeds  of  heroism  and  self- ' 


devotion,  would  do  notKing  to  overawe  mu- 
tiny and  revolt  among  the  negroes ;  and  we 
shrewdly  suspect  that  after  a  short  time 
nothing  will  suffice  to  repress  movements  of 
that  description  but  the  presence  everywhere 
of  disciplined  masses  under  military  com- 
mand. Whenever  these  are  drawn  away 
from  any  important  district  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  tne  campaign  in  the  Border  States, 
the  danger  of  servile  insurrection  will  be 
imminent. 

This,  then,  we  take  to  be  the  reading  of 
the  circumspection  shown  by  President  Da- 
vis and  his  ministers,  as  far  as  events  are 
yet  known  to  us.  Meanwhile  agents  of  both 
sides  are  known  to  be  in  this  country  en- 
gaged in  the  purchase  of  vessels  capable  of 
being  fitted  out  as  ships  of  war.  Pending 
the  decision  of  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  the  threatened  re- 
sort to  the  practice  of  privateering,  it  is 
useless  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the 
subject.  But  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
there  is  one  now  on  which  it  is  justifiable  for 
the  rest  of  Christendom  to  take  a  peremp- 
tory tone  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and 
to  bring  its  whole  concentrated  pressure  to 
bear  upon  combatants  who  threaten  to  re- 
sume semi-barbarous  methods  of  warfare 
which  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  have 
agreed  to  repudiate. 


From  The  Kconomist,  11  Mar. 

THE  LEGAL  RELATION  OK  KNGLAND  AMD 

OF  INDIVIDUAL  KNGLISHMEN  TO 

THE  CIVIL  SIKUGGLK  IN  TH£ 

UNITED  STATES. 

NOTHINO  is  more  desirable  than  that  we 
ourselves  should  have,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  should  have,  accurate  notions  of 
our  precise  position  with  rei^pcct  to  the  dvil 
confuct  which  is  in  progress  between  the  now 
disunited  States  of  America ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  many  things  are  more  diffi- 
cult. The  case  is  so  new  that  it  is  dtflScnlt 
to  realixe  its  true  feoturcs  and  to  apprehend 
distinctly  its  proper  relations  either  to  reco^ 
nized  principles  or  to  our  own  intereeta. 
Curiously,  too,  we  in  England  have  gener- 
ally been  the  belligerent  and  America  the 
neutral  nation ;  and,  now  that  the  position  ia 
reversed,  in  some  not  unimportant  pointa 
our  former  tenets  are  the  more  agreeaole  to 
them  and  their  former  tenets  are  more  agree- 
able to  us.  In  these  circumstances  our  duty 
is  a  duty  of  caution.  We  should  be  wary  in 
acting,  and  almost  as  wary  in  speaking :  we 
s>»o«ld  he  v^rr  *lnw  to  do  anv  act  which 
would  embroil  us  in  a  discord  from  whieh 
neither  of  the  combatants  can  hope  for  any 
thing  but  disaster  ;  and  we  should  be  slow, 
toO|  in  oommiuing  ourselves  to  any  intenM^ 
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tional  formulcR  which  might  in  the  rapid  vateers  and  other  ships  that  the  South  can 
course  of  events,  from  the  unforeseen  enect  raise  will  be  petty  in  comparison  with  £u- 
of  some  omitted  consideration,  commit  us  to  ropean  ideas,  it  is  nevertheless  considerable, 
the  very  course  of  conduct  we  wished  to  and  may  come  into  collision  with  us  at  very 
avoid,  and  immerse  us  in  the  dangers  we  many  points,  and  therefore  it  is  our  clear  in- 
had  hoped  to  shun.  i  terest  as  well  as  our  great  duty  to  steer  dear 

Some  important  conclusions,  however,  can  of  the  conflict  by  maintaining  an  absoluU 
be  laid  down  very  easily  and  very  clearly,   neutrality. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  on  no  account ;  This  absolute  neutrality  would  in  one  re- 
as  yet  recognize  the  Southern  States  as  a  spect  be  very  favorable  to  the  North.  It 
new  nation.  Such  an  act  would  be  wholly  would  compel  us  to  deal  with  a  blockade  of 
uncalled  for,  either  by  precedent,  by  reason,  the  Southern  ports  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
or  by  natural  feeling.  We  cannot,  with  our  blockade  between  hostile  nations.  It  has 
ethical  maxims,  be  over-ready  to  favor  a  fed-  been  questioned  whether  a  nation  could 
eration  of  which  slavery  is  not  the  accident  blockade  its  own  ports,  and  it  would  be  a  se- 
but  the  principle :  reason  tells  us  that  we  rious  question  whether  a  Government  would 
should  be  slow  to  offend  a  government  with  be  justified  in  using  such  an  extreme  expe- 
which  we  are  in  amity  by  recognizing  any  dient  to  quell  a  mere  local  disturbance,  or  a 
seceders  from  it :  the  establishea  precedents  riot  in  a  town,  or  some  series  of  acts  Iw  a 
of  international  law  tell  us  that  we  have  our  municipality  which  it  did  not  recognize,  fiut 
choice,  and  that  there  is  no  call  upon  us  to  when  the  ordinary  rules  of  real  war  are  by 
recognize  the  Southern  States  of  America '  admission  to  regulate  the  conflict,  the  right 
unless  we  like  it.  I  of  blockade  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  by  all  inseparable  peculiarities  of  the  adopted  code, 
sound  principle  and  by  precedent  to  recog- ,  It  is  possible  that  the  American  navy  may 
nize  the  Southern  States  as  belligerents. ;  at  present  be  too  dispersed  to  make  such  a 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  when  two  great  |  blockade  effective  for  the  present,  and  it  is 
sections  of  a  nation  are  contending,  whether  i  also  possible  that  now  that  the  cotton  crop 
the  cause  of  strife  be  mastery  on  the  one  {  of  this  year  has  been  shipped,  the  Southern 
hand  or  independence  on  the  other,  or  any  States  will  not  much  care  for  it  for  the  pres- 
other  cause  whatever,  it  would  not  only  be  ent ;  but  still  it  is  one  of  the  not  improba- 
absurd  but  wicked  to  treateither  of  the  com-!  ble  incidents  of  a  not  very  distant  ruture, 
batants  as  a  herd  of  rioters  or  casual  break- ,  and  therefore  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
ers  of  the  peace.  The  two  parties  them- 1  the  admission  of  the  South  to  the  status  of 
selves  are  obliged  to  treat  eacn  other  more ;  a  belligerent  will  then  be  as  advantageous  to 
or  less  according  to  the  international  law  of  the  North,  as  for  the  moment  it  is  advan- 
belligerent  relations,  and  lookers-on  must  do !  tageous  to  the  South  itself, 
so  also.  We  adopted  this  course  in  the  case  |  These  considerations  are  the  most  impor- 
of  Greece  and  Turkey ;  and  though  in  no  j  tant  of  anv  at  the  present  Juncture  as  to  the 
other  respect  are  the  Northern  States  of  the ,  conduct  of  England  as  a  State.  It  remains 
Union  at  all  like  the  empire  of  Turkey,  they  to  consider  the  conduct  of  individual  £ng- 
are  like  it  in  being  the  state  from  which  the  lishmen,  and  on  this  point  the  English  law 
secession  is  in  progress.  Both  are,  to  use  a  is  tolerably  clear.  The  Foreign  Enlistment 
phrase  familiar  to  all  Scotchmen,  the  resid- '  Act,  which  is  held  to  be  only  declaratory  of 
uary  states ;  and  the  entire  difference  of  the  common  law,  is  express  on  the  one  most 
collateral  circumstances  must  not  withdraw '  essential  point.    It  has  been  thought  that 


our  attention  from  the  single  material  con- 
sideration. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  what  would  be  our  position  if  we  did  not 


letters  of  marque  could  be  issued  to  Eng- 
lishmen, and  that  British  ships  could  be 
fitted  out  as  privateers  in  London  or  in  Can- 


recognize  the  South  as  having  the  usual  <  ada,  but  such  acts  are  as  plainly  illegal  as 
rights  of  belligerents.  We  should  then  be  |  any  words  can  make  them.  The  Act  says : 
constant  and  close  spectators  of  a  maritime  "  That  if  any  person,  within  any  part  of  the 
conflict  in  which  we  gave  one  party  all  the  j  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  part  of  his  maj- 
rights  of  civilization,  and  the  other  party  esty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  shall,  with- 
none  of  the  rights  ;  in  which  we  recognized  out  the  leave  and  hcense  of  his  majesty  for 
one  party  as  regular  combatants,  and  treated  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  as  aforc- 
the  other  as  tumultuous  rebels ;  in  which ,  said,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  at* 
we,  though  constantly  professing  neutrality,  tempt  or  endeavor  to  equips  fumishfJU  out^ 
should  be  in  fact  takfng  by  distinct  policy  a :  or  arm,  or  procure  to  be  equipped,  furnished, 
definite  side.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  fitted  out,  or  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid, 
England  as  it  is  to  stand  clear  of  all  coUision '  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  equipping, 
in  the  complicated  naval  war  which  seems  to  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship 
bo  dote  at  hand.    Though  the  force  of  pri- 1  or  yesseli  with  intent  or  i!>  order  that  sucn 
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Bhip  or  Teasel  shall  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  poten- 
tate, or  of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or 
part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any 
person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to 
exercise  any  powers  of  government  in  or 
over  any  foreign  state,  colony,  province,  or 
part  of  any  province  or  people,  as  a  trans- 
port or  store  ship,  or  witn  intent  to  cruise 
or  commit  hostilities  against  any  prince, 
state,  or  potentate,  or  against  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  any  prince,  state,  or  potentate, 
or  against  the  persons  exercising  or  assum- 
ing to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in 
any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  prov- 
inces or  country,  or  against  the  inhabitants 
of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of 
any  province  or  country,  with  whom  his 
majesty  shall  not  then  be  at  war ; "  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punishable 
personally  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  while 
the  ship  so  equipped  is  to  be  forfeited  with 
its  stores  and  ammunition. 

It  is  happily,  therefore,  clear  that  we 
should  not  be  tempted  to  embroil  ourselves 
with  either  party  in  this  disastrous  conflict 
by  permitting  individuals  to  fit  out  priva- 
teers to  aid  and  assist  the  other.  It  would 
have  been  very  dangerous  to  England  if  our 
law  had  by  any  inadvertence  edlowed  any 
unauthorized  acts  of  individual  intervention. 
We  might  then  have  been  drawn  into  the 
conflict  at  any  moment  by  some  thoughtless 
act  of  some  reckless  individual,  or  the  over- 
bearing passion  of  either  of  two  most  pas- 
sionate combatants. 

This  would  have  been  aggravated  if  the 
North  should  persevere  in  their  unwise  dec- 
laration to  treat  the  Southern  privateers  as 
simple  pirates,  and  to  visit  them  with  the 
appropriate  penalties.  If,  indeed,  the  United 
States  had  been  wise  enough  to  abolish  pri- 
vateering when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  they  would  have-  had  a 
clear  right  to  act  in  the  manner  proposed* 
But  now  they  have  claimed  the  right  of  fit- 
ting out  privateers  for  themselves,  and  are 
bound  to  afibrd  to  their  brethren  of  the 
South  the  same  advanta^  of  those  rules  of 
warfare  which  they  claim  for  themselves. 
They  are  bound  in  duty  to  carry  on  a  civil 
war  by  the  rules  which  they  /idmit  to  be 
binding  for  all  other  war. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  duty  of  England  end  of  Englishmen 
is  for  the  moment  plain  and  simple,  though 
painfbl  as  in  such  terrible  events  any  duty 
must  be.  It  is  to  stand  steadily  apart  from 
a  course  of  events  in  which  our  participation 
would  help  no  one  who  should  be  helped, 
and  aid  no  cause  which  ought  to  be  aided. 
As  nations  and  as  individiuds,  it  is  our  evi- 
dent interest  and  an  incumbent  obligation 
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on  us  to  take  no  part,  by  word  or  deed,  with 
either  party, — unafiectecl  either  by  the  Free- 
Trade  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
Anti-Slavery  enthusiasm  on  the  other. 
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American  affairs  were  the  grand  interest 
of  last  week,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  of 
many  weeks  to  come.  That  Fort  Sumter 
was  overpowered  could  surprise  nobody 
who  knew  the  locality  and  circumstances ; 
and  that  the  President  should  issue  a  man- 
ifesto was  a  matter  of  course.  What  the  rea- 
son is  we  hardly  know ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  on  both  sides  the  water  to 
disparage  Mr.  Lincoln.  Not  only  is  he 
blamed  for  inaction ;  but  the  quality  of  his  ac- 
tion is  found  fault  with  in  a  way  which  appears 
to  really  impartial  people,  unjust.  There 
is  no  use  in  judging  him  by  the  standard 
of  anti-slavery ;  for  he  is  not  an  anti-slavery 
man.  He  is  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  new  territory,  against  the  will  of  • 
the  general  community:  and  this  is  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  elected.  Beyond  Uiis 
his  opinions  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  practical 
interest ;  for  he  has  not  to  deal  with  slavery 
in  anv  of  the  States.  He  favors  the  more 
liberal  section  of  his  Cabinet ;  and,  if  forced 
to  pronounce  on  the  institution  where  it 
exists,  it  is  probable  that  events  would  soon 
make  an  abolitionist  of  him.  But  with  this 
the  public  has  at  present  nothing  to  do. 
His  proclamation  is  plain  in  its  terms,  and 
deciaed  in  its  tone.  As  for  the  delay  of  five 
weeks  in  declaring  war,  if  it  had  not  been  a 
necessity,  it  would  have  been  a  merit.  But 
the  President  had  no  choice.  When  he 
took  possession  of  the  political  edifice  which 
looked  from  the  outside  so  noble  and  vener- 
able, he  found  it  pillaged  and  half  in  ruins. 
The  treachery  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  executive 
had  disorganized  and  beggared  the  whole 
Federal  Uovernment,  leaving  to  the  new 
President  the  task  of  reconstituting  all  the 
departments,  routing  out  remaining  traitors* 
and  finding  better  men  to  fill  their  places  i 
replacing  stolen  stores,  filling  the  empty 
treasury,  in  short,  making  his  own  tools, 
and  fetching  his  materials  before  he  could. 

go  to  work.  If  overwhelmed  by  the  Slave 
tates  which  surround  Washington  before 
he  was  readv,  he  would  have  ruined  the 
country.  If  he  had  driven  the  Border 
States  to  a  premature  decision,  he  would 
have  been  answerable  for  civil  war.  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  hereafter  that  five 
weeks  sufficed  him  to  get  his  government  to 
work,  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  iss&e  hie 
proclamation  on  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 
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The  importance  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  first  bloodshed  is  shown  oy  the  efforts 
made  on  each  side  to  make  the  other  begin. 
There  has  been  more  lawlessness  in  the 
Northern  cities  than  has  become  known 
through  the  newspapers, — the  good  citizens 
being  well  aware  that  Southern  money  was 
in  the  pockets  of  the  special  mob  in  each 
place  which  harassed  the  prominent  repub- 
licans and  abolitionists.  It  has  been  hard 
work  guarding  one  another  and  their  houses 
and  public  halls,  and  exercising  their  rights 
of  asBembling  and  speaking  under  mob- 
intimidation  ;  but  it  has  been  harder  work 
to  keep  the  young  men  passive  where  the 
object  was  to  provoke  a  street  fight,  in 
order  to  say  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in 
the  Free  States.  The  aim  was  baffled.  The 
first  aggression  was  committed  at  Charles- 
ton; the  first  wounds  were  given  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter ;  and  the  first  deaths 
(except  by  accident)  were  inflicted  at  Balti- 
more, the  capital  of  a  Slave  State,  and  the 
Sort  which  is,  next  to  New  York,  the  most 
eeply  engaged  in  the  illicit  African  slave- 
trade.  The  Southern  section,  after  driving 
on  a  revolutionary  policy  for  thirty  years, 
made  a  groundless  recession ;  and  has  now 
begun  a  causeless  war.  The  North  is  so  far 
responsible  that  a  manly  conduct  and  de- 
meanor would  have  precluded  the  mischief, 
and  that  irresolution,  bred  of  vanity,  fear  of 
loss,  and  idolatry  of  the  Union,  has  encour- 
aged both  the  delusions  and  the  audacity  of 
toe  South ;  but  beyond  this  indirect  respon- 
sibility, the  North  has  no  share  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union.  Whatever  its  past 
faults  may  have  been,  its  present  course  is 
clear ;  and  it  may  enter  on  its  task  of  self- 
defence  with  the  stout  heart  and  strong  arm 
widch  properly  belong  to  the  defensive 
p«rty  in  cases  of  pure  aggression. 

It  may : — ^but  will  it  ? — ^That  is  the  ques- 
tion anxiously  pressed  on  every  hand.  In 
the  first  American  rev^lutior  tne  constant 
and  terrible  difficulty  was  the  uncertainty  of 
civic  and  military  support.  Royalists  were 
making  secret  mischief  in  all  the  towns; 
traitors  were  sowing  discontent  everywhere, 
as  they  are  in  Southern  Italy  now ;  the  sol- 
diers started  off  homewards  at  critical  mo- 
ments, or  ignored  opportunities  of  attacking 
the  enemy,  and  shirked  decisive  action  of 
aay  kind.  These  things  were  worse  than 
the  poverty  of  the  towns,  the  defenceless- 
ness  of  the  rural  district s^  and  the  want  of 
shoes  and  weapons  for  the  soldiers.  Will 
it  be  so  again  P  It  was  a  civil  war  then ;  it 
ia  a  civil  war  now :  will  the  peculiar  tempti^ 
tions  of  civil  war  operate  now  as  before  r 

As  liBir  as  we  can  judge,  it  will  not  be  so. 
There  must,  it  is  true,  bo  many  Northern 
citizena  whose  hearts  are  half  in  tha  SoiUht 
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through  the  intermarriage  of  hundreds  of 
families  of  the  two  sections  ;  but  in  most  of 
these  cases,  the  Southern  relatives  are  of  the 
Union  party,  who  are  averse  to  secession 
and  war.  Their  inability  to  act  and  speak 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Secession  leaders 
is  an  incitement  to  their  friends  in  the  Free 
States  to  put  down  the  tyranny  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  fathers  and  brothers  who 
live  on  free  soil  will  fight  stoutly  to  put 
down  the  rebel  authorities  who  keep  sons 
and  daughters  and  sisters  trembling  and 
grieving  on  their  plantations,  expectmg  a 
rising  of  the  negroes  every  hour,  and  seeing 
nothing  but  ruin  and  death  in  prospect  for 
all  who  have,  willingly  or  not,  turned 
traitors  to  the  republic. 

The  Southern  trade,  /or  which  so  much 
has  been  sacrificed,  is  at  an  end,  after  all ; 
and  the  merchants  are  astonished  to  find 
how  little  they  care  about  it.  Except  for 
family  connections.  Northern  citizens  are 
now  tree  to  encounter  their  enemy ;  and,  as 
has  been  shown,  these  family  connections 
are  often  the  strongest  incitement  of  all. 
Then  there  is  a  long  accumulation  of  resent- 
ment of  Southern  insults,  and  disgust  at 
Southern  barbarism  and  braggartism.  Above 
all,  there  is  an  intense  sense  of  relief  at 
throwing  off  the  incubus  of  slave-institu- 
tions, and  being  restored  to  caste  among 
the  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  All  these 
things  being  considered,  and  the  great  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  country  allowed  K>r, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tramp  of  troops  is 
heard  with  enthusiasm  in  town  and  village 
throughout  the  Free  States;  that  farmers 
leave  the  plough,  and  clerks  the  desk,  and 
students  tneir  colleges,  and  professional 
men  their  clients,  to  march  to  Washington. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  money  flows  thither  in 
a  full  stream,  nor  that  women  are  as  eager 
as  men  in  offering  such  service  as  they  can. 
Under  the  present  awakening,  there  will  be 
a  quick  weedhig-oi»t  cf  trtUo's  from  all  the 
services.  From  the  liighest  ranks  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  the  lowest  of  the  customs 
or  uie  post-oflice,  there  will  be  a  watch 
kept  upon  all  half-hearted,  and  an  expul- 
sion of  all  false-hearted  officials ;  and  there 
can  hardly  be  many  of  either,  now  that  all 
question  of  compromise  or  reconciliation  is 
over. 

The  share  that  the  great  North-West  is 
claiming  in  the  struggle  seems  not  to  be 
attended  to  on  our  side  the  w^ater ;  but  it  is 
highly  important.  The  stout  and  prodigioua 
population  there  have  learned  by  the  Kansas 
question  how  to  appreciate  the  South,—- or 
its  ag^essive  forces  at  least.  Their  pride 
in  their  first  President  renders  them  in* 
tensely  loyaL  Their  commerce  is  imperilled 
by  the  aeoesaloa  of  the  lower  MisiiisippI 
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States;  and  it  is  certainly  the  opinion  of 
good  judges  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Union, 
that  when  the  Western  men  begin  to  swarm 
down  the  Mississippi,  dud  attack  the  seced- 
ing States  in  rear,  while  a  blockade  is  insti- 
tuted at  sea,  they  will  ba%'o  little  to  be  done 
elaewhere.  When  we  heard  last  week  of 
encampments  at  Washington,  the  collision 
at  Baltimore,  and  the  secession  of  Vir- 
ffinia,  we  perhaps  did  not  think  of  look- 
ing further  into  the  interior;  but  we  may 
perhaps  see  the  scale  finally  turned  by 
the  forces  of  the  West. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
Border  States  have  seceded.  They  are  torn 
by  divisions;  at  least  the  three  principal 
ones,  Virginia^  Kentucky,  and  Missouri; 
and  half-hearted  states  are  better  on  the  en- 
emy's side.  Of  all  parties  concerned,  the 
Union  men  of  those  States  are  perhaps  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  Impoverished  and  de- 
graded by  slavery,  they  have  long  struggled 
to  rid  themselves  of  it,  and  now  they  are  to 
be  carried  over  by  their  own  legislatures  to 
the  desperate  side,  to  fight  and  pay  for 
slavery.  They  are  one  of  tho  many  elements 
of  peril  to  the  secessionists.  Many  of  them 
wiU  no  doubt  cross  the  frontier,  leaving  land 
and  negroes  to  confiscation.  Those  who  can- 
not so  escape  must  sutler  bitterly,  whatever 
happens,  before  the  issue  is  reached. 

/ui  that  we  hear  from  trustworthy  sources 
confirms  the  belief  that  the  secession  cause 
is  desperate  fjom  the  beginning.  There  is 
certainly  no  mistake  as  to  the  dearth  of 
money  and  food,  the  pressure  of  debt,  the 
diaaflection  ol  the  planting  interest  gener- 
ally, and  the  enormity  of  the  lies  with  which 
these  truths  are  covered.  The  numbers  of 
▼olunteers  given  in  the  newspapers  could 
not  be  actually  furnished  if  the  plantations 
were  left  entirely  unguarded,  and  the  ne- 
groes whoUy  neglected.  The  impression  is 
strengthened  by  the  braggart  tone  of  the  ad- 
mlnistiatioL  a^iJ  it;:  organs.  V/Len  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Cabinet  at  Montgomery 
read  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  *'  with  shouts 
of  laughter,"  pecpic  at  a  distance  know  what 
to  think.  It  is  tne  same  with  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  slaves. 
'*  Ignorance  or  worse  "  is  the  verdict  of  all 
impartial  persons  on  such  statements.  The 
warfare  is  likely  to  be  of  e  desultory,  skir* 
mish  sort,  judging  by  the  extent  of  the  firon- 
tiei  and  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  that 
kind  of  warfare  is  likely  to  convey  to  the 
negroes  in  a  very  short  time  a  true  notion 
ot  the  real  character  of  the  stn^gle.  When 
the  cause  is  once  understood  by  any  single 
negro,  the  vanity  of  the  race  may  be  trusted 
to  spread  it  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Last  week  the  commissioners  from  the 
Soatfaem  Confederacy  arrivedi  and  there 
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was  a  ^ood  deal  of  curiosity  about  the  pre- 
cise object  of  their  coming.  It  was  rumored 
that  one  of  their  objects  was  to  raise  a  loan ; 
but  few  would  credit  it.  There  is  no  belief 
that  adequate  security  exists ;  and  if  it  did, 
it  would  be  of  no  value  when  profi'ered  by 
men  who  are  implicated  in  acts  of  repudia- 
tion. Not  only  uave  some  of  the  seceding 
states  made  themselves  notorious  by  their 
repudiation  of  debts,  but  some  of  the  new 
Aaministration,  and  especially  its  head,  are 
under  that  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
It  was  so  desperate  a  notion  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis'  Government  could  expect  to  ob- 
tain money  from  Europe,  that  it  was  exten- 
.  sively  disbelieved. 

The  subordination  of  the  selfish  to  the 
I  sympathetic  spirit  in  our  North  American 
j  colonies  ha^  been  admirable  throughout  the 
;  last  &Ye  months.    They  have  expressed  re- 
I  gret,  which  no  one  douots  to  be  genuine,  at 
I  their  neighbors'  strife.    But  sooner  or  later 
;  they  must  consider  the  efiect  on  their  own 
interests ;  and  last  week  we  perceived  indi- 
cations that  the  time  had  come.    The  colo- 
nists everywhere,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
furthest  frontier  of  Canada,  anticipate  a 
great  immigration  from  Europe,  as  the  tide 
will  turn  from  the   shores  of  the  United 
States  to  theirs.     Their  ports   and  their 
shipping,  and  their  canals  and  railways  will 
all  be  wanted  for  the  new  commerce  which 
must  flow  in  when  half  the  American  ports 
are  blockaded,  and  the  commercial  world  of 
the  Union  has  gone  soldiering.    The  issue 
of  letters  of  marque  by  the   Montgomery 
Government,  and  President  Lincoln's  no- 
tice that  privateering  will  be  treated   as 
piracy,  must  give  over  the  carrying  trade  to 
the  merchant  navies  of  other  countries,  and 
especially  of  our  own. 

The  Fourth-of-July  celebrations  will  be 
something  singular  and  memorable  this 
year.  Congress  will  meet,  to  sanction  civil 
war.  There  will  be  u  hush  of  boastinff, 
which  is  on  that  day  usually  so  resonant  m 
the  land.  The  true  patriots,  who  have  thus 
far  saved  the  republic  from  a  servile  war, 
may  give  thanks  and  rejoice ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  nation  must  gaze  down  with  horror 
into  the  impassable  cnasm  which  has  opened 
in  their  national  structure. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  all  England  to  bear 
Lord  John  Russell's  reply  to  an  inquiry  aa 
to  onr  position  in  regard  to  this  great  event. 
*'  For  Ood's  sake,  let  us  keep  out  of  it ! "  taid 
our  Foreign  Secretary,  of  tnis  quarrel :  and 
the  words  may  be  taken  as,  and  will  be, 
those  of  the  country^  at  large.  Ministers 
are  in  consultation  with  the  Taw  officers  of 
the  crown,  in  order  to  attain  the  utmost  dis- 
cretion in  guarding  British  rights  without 
taking  any  part  in  American  quarreli. 
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AMERICA ITALY — AUSTRIA. 


There  18  no  week  now  which  does  not 
bring  important  news  from  the  Continent. 
Last  week  we  were  supplied  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  reconciliation  between  Garibaldi 
and  the  minister  and  general  of  the  king. 
The  candor  and  nobleness  of  the  man  were 
iust  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
Dim ;  but  the  whole  affair  leaves  a  painful 
impression  of  insecurity.  Garibaldi  has  been 
80  often  misled  now  that  his  self-recoveries 
cease  to  inspire  confidence.  He  cannot  re- 
sist the  influence  of  associates  ;  and  his  as- 
sociations are  determined  by  the  crafb  of 
others.  For  the  present,  however,  he  is  in- 
duced to  be  quiet. 

The  schism  in  the  clerical  body  in  Italy 
became  avowed  last  week  in  a  distinct  man- 
ner. It  appears  that  the  Italian  clergy,  who 
venerate  the  pope's  spiritual  power  too 
highly  to  apprehend  any  danger  to  it  from 
the  loss  or  temporal  possessions,  are  un- 
der apprehension  for  religion  from  opposite 
sides.  They  fear  the  worldliness  and  super- 
stition of  the  Ultramontane  clergy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  inroads  of  Protestant- 
ism (so  called)  on  the  other.  Speaking  ac- 
curately, it  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  Prot- 
estantism which  conflicts  with  Catholicism 
in  Northern  Italy ;  for  the  Waldenses  never 
having  been  Catholics  are  not  Protestants. 
They  hold  the  ancient  faith  which  has  come 
down  from  a  time  prior  to  Romanism,  being 
preserved  in  the  seclusion  of  Alpine  life,  un- 
changed from  century  to  century.  They 
have  come  out  into  the  world  with  their 
faith  now, — have  a  fine  cathedral  at  Turin, 
and  many  churches  elsewhere, — and  are  per- 
suaded tnat  it  is  their  mission  to  convert 
Italy  from  Romanism.  What  schismatics 
from  the  Romish  Church  could  not  effect, 
they  believe  to  be  their  work,  as  holding  an 
uncnanged  faith  older  than  either ;  and  tneir 
success  is  understood  to  have  been  consid- 


erable within  the  last  fifteen  years.    To  en- 
counter  at  once  this  body  and  the  pope's 
proud  and  rancorous  and  rapacious  priests, 
the  liberal  clergy  have  formed  associations  in 
all  the  provinces,  and  issued  Ueclarutions  of* 
their  objects.     They  propose  unions  and  cx>u- 
gregations  for  the  guardianship  and  promo- 
tion  of  civil,  for  the  sake  of  religioosy  lib- 
erty; and  that,  when  these  centres  of  action 
are  in  work,  they  shall  send  deputies  to  a 
general  assembly,  which  shall  institute  a  com- 
plete organization.    A  journal  is  to  be  set 
up,  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Prot- 
estant doctrine:  the  assembly  is  to  deter- 
mine controversies  by  the  canons  of   the 
Councils,  to  the  exclusion  of  party  author- 
ity :  and  the  aim  of  the  whole  scheme  is  the 
reconciliation  of  religion  with  an  advancing 
civilization,  in  avowed  and  steadfast  opposi- 
tion to  the  party  in  the  Church  which  stake* 
its  interests  on  a  system  of  political  nils, 
and  social  morals  and  manners,  which  is  the 
disgrace  of  Christendom.    Every   member 
must  be  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, and  a  loyal  subject  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel.   We  have  no  news  from  Italy  move 
significant  than  this. 

The  great  continental  event  of  the  week 
was  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  on  May-day.  The  emperor 
spoke  as  if  he  really  believed  the  existence 
of  his  empire  to  depend  on  the  working  of 
his  new  constitution.  His  call  to  the  people 
of  the  various  provinces  to  help  the  efibctiTe 
working  can  hardly  seem  to  nimself  likely 
to  avail,  amidst  the  clash  of  interests  and  o^ 
claims,  and  the  general  distrust  of  his  own 
stability.  Whatever  may  happen,  bowever, 
it  is  a  memorable  incident  that  an  emperor 
of  Austria  has  avowed  to  the  whole  workl 
that  the  welfare  of  his  crown  and  people  de- 
pends on  the  success  of  any  new  representa- 
tive system  whatever. 


Mr.  Ravbnsteik's  work  on  "  The  Russians 
on  the  Amur,"  which  we  lately  announced,  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  It  will  consist  of  two 
parts,  one  historical,  the  other  geographical,  sta- 
tistical, and  commercial.  Tho  former  will  give 
the  history  of  Russian  adventure  on  the  Amur 
in  the  seventeenth  cenmrv  to  the  treaty  of  Ner- 
chinsk ;  tho  Amur,  whilst  m  possession  of  China; 
the  labors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Manchuria ;  and  lastly,  the  proceedings  of  Rus- 
sia since  the  appointment  of  General  Muravief- 
Amorsky  as  governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia 


in  1 848.  Very  few  of  these  Tate  events  have  be- 
come known  to  the  pnblic,  and  the  aothor  has 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  informntioD  com- 
municated to  him  by  i^ontlemon  who  have  them- 
selves taken  a  part  in  the  occupation  of  tlif 
countrv.  Mr.  Ravenstein  charges  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, who  lately  publislied  a  work  on  the  same 
snbject,  with  never  having  been  on  the  Anmr, 
the  information  which  his  '*  Travels  on  (be 
Amur  "  contains,  and  the  illustrations,  ha?in^ 
been  taken  from  Mr.  Maack's  book.^-£Mdbii 
lUview. 
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THE    SP£CTRE   AT    SUMTER. 


THE  SPECTRE  AT  SUMTEB. 


I  STOOD  on  cho  walls  of  Samter 

As  the  solemn  ni^ht  came  down 
On  the  lone,  bcleajiruered  fortress. 

On  the  traitor  camp  and  town; 
While  through  the  lurid  heavens 

Sped  the  red-hot  shot  and  shell. 
As  if  by  mad  fiends  driven 

From  the  open  mouths  of  hell ; 
While  the  flag  cf  a  sovereign  nation 

On  the  palpitating  air, 
Still  waved  from  its  lofty  station 

Amid  the  fiery  glare. 

And  I  saw  where  fiercest,  direst, 

Raged  the  terrible  battle-storm — 
Where  the  bursting  shells  fell  hottest, 

There  towered  a  spectral  form : 
I  knew  by  its  proud  ercctness. 

By  its  calm,  determined  mien. 
By  the  strong  arms  sternly  folded. 

By  the  deep,  clear  eye  serene, 
'Twas  that  old  man,  lion-hearted. 

Of  the  dark  and  terrible  frown, 
The  genius  of  retribution — 

Old  Osawatomio  Brown. 

"  'Tis  well !  "  he  murmured,  softly, 

"  O  traitorous,  coward  band  1 
Ply  your  engines  fiercer,  faster, 

'Gainst  tlie  Aag  of  your  native  land  ! 
Rain  your  deathful  hail  more  hotly 

On  the  heads  of  that  faithful  few. 
Stifled  and  faint  and  famished. 

With  their  flag  of  truce  in  vieml 

**  Roar  louder,  ye  murderous  cannon  I 

With  every  echoing  boom 
O'er  the  hills  of  the  sturdy  Northland 

Sweeps  the  story  of  Sumter's  doom; 
And  I  hear  above  your  thunder 

The  shout  of  a  warrior  band. 
Waked  suddenly  from  slumber. 

To  strike  for  their  native  land. 

"  As  tlie  Hon  of  the  desert 

Leaps  fiercely  from  his  lair. 
And  gazes  down  the  distance 

With  fixed  and  fiery  glare- 
As  the  bolt  along  the  storm-cload 

Quivers  in  fierce  unrest. 
Ere  it  burst  in  triple  vengeance 

On  earth's  rent  and  quivering  breast—* 
E'en  so  tlie  sons  of  Freedom 

For  one  dreadful  moment  stand. 
Till  your  murderous  hand  uplifted 

Is  struck  at  your  native  land. 


''  Strike  fiercer,  faster,  murderers  I 

Steeped  to  the  core  in  sin, 
See,  the  fiag  of  your  country  drooping^- 

Aim  at  it  once  again  1 
All  Sumter's  guns  are  voiceless. 

And  the  flames  are  hot  within, 
And  faint  are  her  brave  defenders^ 

Aim  at  her  once  again  ! 
Ha !  dastards,  cravens,  cowards, 

Ye  are  brave  and  knightly  men ! 
Your  foes  disabled,  silenced— 

Fire  on  them  once  again  1 

"  A-fa  I  mine  is  the  unsealed  vision. 

And  mine' is  the  prophet  ear; 
Ye  may  laugh  in  your  mad  derision. 

But  the  day  of  doom  is  near  1 
New-England's  hills  will  echo 

With  the  warrior's  battle-cry, 
And  New  York's  Excelsior  banner 

'Mid  shoutings  kiss  the  sky : 
From  the  free  North's  lakes  and  rivers. 

O'er  the  distant  prairie's  breast. 
From  true-souled  Pennsylvania, 

And  the  bold,  unfettered  West — 
Like  the  roar  of  the  mountain  torrent. 

Like  the  shriek  of  the  tempest  comes, 
'  God  and  our  country  ever  1 

Our  banner  and  our  homes  ! ' 

"Oh  I  this  is  the  day  I  prayed  for. 

When  against  the  wintry  sky. 
With  the  rope  around  my  throttle 

Ye  hung  me  up  to  die — 
The  day  when  my  free-bom  brothers 

In  their  lofty  faith  will  rise. 
And  wipe  from  their  fair  escutcheon 

The  stain  that  on  it  lies— 
When  manhood,  crushed  and  blighted^ 

Trampled  and  bruised  and  torn ; 
And  womanhood,  lashed,  polluted. 

The  victim  of  lust  and  scorn. 
From  their  fainting  spirits  lifted 

The  burden  and  the  blight. 
May  wake  from  their  loathsome  serfdom 

To  revel  in  freedom's  light. 

"  My  country  !  O  my  coantiy ! 

I  have  called  on  yoa  oft  before, 
Would  God  that  my  strong  appealing 

Might  enter  your  souls  once  more  1 
As  you  value  the  boon  of  freedom. 

So  fearlessly  won  for  you, 
Strike  home  for  your  firesides  bravely. 

And  a  whole  free  country  too  ! 
Let  your  proud  flag  kiss  the  heavens 
•    With  never  a  blot  or  stain ; 
O'er  bleeding  human  chattels 

Never  to  float  again  1 "  — Tribme, 


THE  EXECUTOR. 


From  B1nckwood*8  Magazine. 
THE  EXECUTOR. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"The  woman  was  certainly  mad,"  said 
John  Brown. 

It  was  the  most  extraordinary  of  speeches, 
considering  the  circumstances  and  place  in 
which  it  was  spoken.  A  parlor  of  very 
grim  and  homely  aspect,  furnished  with 
dark  mahogany  and  black  haircloth,  the 
blinds  of  the  two  windows  solemnly  drawn 
down,  the  shutters  of  one-half  closed; 
two  traditional  decanters  of  wine  standing 
reflected  in  the  shining,  uncovered  table; 
half  a  dozen  people  all  in  mourning,  in 
various  attitudes  of  surprise,  disappoint- 
ment, and  displeasure ;  and  close  by  one 
of  the  windows  Mr.  Brown,  the  attorney, 
holding  up  to  the  light  that  extraordinary 
scrap  of  paper,  which  had  fallen  upon  them 
all  like  a  thunderbolt.  Only  half  an  hour 
ago  he  had  attended  her  funeral  with  deco- 
rum and  perfect  indifference,  as  was  natural, 
and  had  come  into  this  parlor  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  encountering  any  thing 
which  could  disturb  him.  Fate,  however, 
had  been  lying  in  wait  for  the  unsuspecting 
man  at  the  moment  he  feared  it  least.  He 
had  not  been  employed  to  draw  out  this  ex- 
traordinary document,  nor  had  he  known 
any  thing  about  it.  It  was  a  thunderbolt 
enclosed  in  a  simple  envelope,  very  securely 
sealed  up,  and  delivered  to  him  with  great 
solemnity  by  the  next  of  kin,  which  carried 
him  off  his  balance  like  a  charge  of  artillery, 
and  made  everybody  aghast  around  him. 
The  sentiment  and  exclamation  were  alike 
natural :  but  the  woman  was  not  mad. 

By  the  side  of  the  table,  very  pale  and 
profoundly  discomposed,  sat  the  next  of 
kin ;  a  woman,  of  appearance  not  unaccord- 
ant  with  that  of  the  house,  over  fifty,  dark- 
complexioned  and  full  of  wrinkles,  with  a  cer- 
tain cloud  of  habitual  shabbiness,  not  to  be 
cast  aside,  impairing  the  perfection  of  her 
new  mourning.  Her  new  mourning,  poor 
soul  I  got  on  the  strength  of  tliat  letter  con- 
taining the  will,  which  had  been  placed  in 
her  safekeeping.  She  was  evidently  doing 
every  thing  she  could  to  command  herself, 
and  conceal  her  agitation.  But  it  was  not  a 
very  easy  matter.  Cherished  visions  of 
years,  and  hopes  that  this  morning  had 
seemed  on  the  point  of  settling  into  reality, 
were  breaking  up  before  her,  each  with  its 
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poignant  circumstances  of  mortification  and 
bitterness  and  dread  disappointment.  She 
looked  at  everybody  in  the  room  with  a 
kind  of  agonized  appeal — could  it  really  be 
true,  might  not  her  ears  have  deceived 
her  ? — and  strained  her  troubled  gaze  upon 
that  paper,  not  without  an  instinctive 
thought  that  it  was  wrongly  read,  or  misun- 
derstood, or  that  some  mysterious  change 
had  taken  place  on  it  in  the  transfer  from 
her  possession  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown.  His 
amazement  and  dismay  did  not  convince  the 
poor  dismayed  woman.  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  eagerly  to  get  the  paper  to  read  it  for 
herself.  He  might  have  changed  it  in  read- 
ing it ;  he  might  have  missed  something,  or 
added  something,  that  altered  the  meaning. 
Any  thing  might  have  happened,  rather  than 
the  reality  that  her  confidence  had  been  de- 
ceived and  her  hopes  were  gone. 

**  Did  you  know  of  this,  Mrs.  Christian  P  " 
said  the  rector,  who  stood  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Did  she  know !  She  could  have  gnashed 
her  teeth  at  the  foolish  question,  in  her  ex- 
citement and  exasperation.  She  made  a 
hysterical  motion  with  her  head  to  answer. 
Her  daughter,  who  had  come  to  the  back  of 
her  chair,  and  who  knew  the  rector  must 
not  be  offended,  supplied  the  words  that 
failed  to  her  mother :  *'No;  we  thought  we 
were  to  have  it,"  said  the  poor  girl,  inno- 
cently. There  was  a  little  movement  of  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  among  the  other  per- 
sons present.  But  mingled  with  this  came  a 
sound  of  a  different  description ;  a  cough, 
not  an  expression  of  physical  weakness, 
but  of  moral  sentiment ;  an  irritdting,  criti- 
cal, inarticulate  remark  upon  that  melan- 
choly avowal.  It  came  from  the  only  other 
woman  present,  the  servant  of  the  house. 
When  the  disappointed  relation  heard  it, 
she  flushed  into  sudden  rage,  and  made  an 
immediate  identification  of  her  enemy.  It 
was  not  dignified,  but  it  was  very  natural. 
Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
the  only  relief  which  her  feelings  could  have 
had. 

'*  But  I  know  whose  doing  it  was  I"  said 
poor  Mrs.  Christian,  trembling  all  over,  her 
pale  face  reddening  with  passion.  There 
was  a  little  movement  at  the  door  as  the 
servant-woman  stepped  farther  into  the  room 
to  take  her  part  in  the  scene  which  inter- 
ested her  keenly.    She  was  a  tall  woman, 
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thin  and  dry,  and  about  the  same  age  as 
her  accuser.  There  was  even  a  certain  de- 
gree of  likeness  between  them.  As  Nancy's 
tall  person  and  white  apron  became  clearly 
Tisible  from  among  the  little  group  of  gen- 
tlemen, Mrs.  Christian  rose,  inspired  with 
all  the  heat  and  passion  of  her  disappoint- 
ment, to  face  her  foe. 

"  Did  you  know  of  this  ?  "  said  the  excel- 
lent rector,  with  his  concerned  malaprop 
fece.  Nancy  did  not  look  at  him.  The 
three  women  stood  regarding  each  other 
across  the  table ;  the  others  were  only  spec- 
tators— they  were  the  persons  concerned. 
The  girl  who  had  already  spoken,  and  who 
was  a  little  fair  creature,  as  different  from 
the  belligerents  as  possible,  stood  holding 
her  mother's  hand  tightly.  She  had  her 
eyes  on  them  both,  with  an  extraordinary 
air  of  control  and  unconscious  authority. 
They  were  both  full  of  rage  and  excitement, 
the  climax  of  a  long-smouldering  quarrel ; 
but  the  blue  eyes  that  watched,  kept  them 
silent  against  their  will.  The  crisis  lasted 
only  for  a  moment.  Poor  Mrs.  Christian, 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  small  fingers 
that  closed  so  tightly  on  her  hand,  fell  back 
on  her  chair,  and  attempted  to  reooyer  her 
shattered  dignity.  Nancy  withdrew  to  the 
door;  and  Mr.  Brown  repeated  the  excla- 
mation in  which  his  dismay  and  trouble  had 
at  first  expressed  itself,  '^Certainly,  the 
woman  must  hare  been  mad ! " 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
see  it  P  "  said  Mrs.  Christian,  with  a  gasp. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  ideas  of  tearing 
it  np,  or  throwing  it  into  the  smouldering 
fire,  might  haye  mingled  with  her  desire ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  eager  to  see 
if  she  could  not  make  something  different 
out  of  that  paper  than  those  astounding 
words  she  had  heard  read.  Mr.  Brown  was 
an  honest  man,  but  he  was  an  attorney; 
and  Mrs.  Christian  was  an  honest  woman, 
but  she  was  next  of  kin.  If  she  had 
known  what  was  in  that  cruel  paper,  she 
might  not,  perhaps,  haye  preseryed  it  ((b 
carefully.  •  She  read  it  oyer,  trembling,  and 
not  understanding  the  yery  words  she  mut- 
tered under  her  breath.  Bessie  read  it  also, 
oyer  her  shoulder.  "WNile  they  were  so  oc- 
cupied, Mr.  Brown  rciloycd  his  perplexed 
mind  with  a  yehemence  not  much  less  tragi- 
cal than  that  of  the  disappointed  heir. 

'*I  haye  known  many  absurd  things  in 
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the  way  of  wills,'*  said  Mr.  Brown,    •*  but 
this  is  the  crown  of  all.     Who  on   earth 
ever  heard  of  Phoebe  Thomson  ?      Who's 
Phoebe  Thomson  ?    Her  daughter  P     Why, 
she  neyer  had  any  daughter  in  the  memory 
of  man.    I  should  say  it  is  somewhere  Hke 
thirty  years  since  she  settled  down  in  Car- 
lingford — ^with  no  child,  nor  appearance  of 
eyer  haying  had  one — an  old  witch  irith 
three  cats,  and  a  heart  like  the  nether  mill- 
stone.   Respect  P  don't  speak  to  me !  why 
should  I  respect  her?     Here  she's   gone, 
after  Hying  a  life  which  nobody  was   the 
better  for ;  certainly  1  was  none  the  better 
for  it;  why,  she  did  not  even  employ  me  to 
make  this  precious  will ;  and  saddled  me — 
me  of  nil  men  in  the  world — with  a  burden  I 
wouldn't  undertake  for   my  outi   brother. 
I'll  haye  nothing  to  do  with  it.    Do  you 
suppose  I'm  going  to  give  up  my  own  busi- 
ness, and  all  my  comfort,  to  seek  Phcebe 
Thomson  P    The  idea's  ridiculous !  the  wo- 
man was  mad ! " 

"  Hush !  for  we're  in  the  house  of  our 
departed  friend,  and  have  just  laid  her 
down,"  said  the  inappropriate  rector,  "  in 
the  sure  and  certain  hope — " 

Mr.  Brown  made,  and  checked  himself  in 
making,  an  extraordinary  grimace.  ^'Do 
you  suppose  I'm  bound  to  go  hunting  Phoebe 
Thomson  till  that  day  comes  P  "  said  the  at- 
torney. "Better  to  be  a  ghost  at  onee, 
when  one  could  have  surer  information. 
I'm  yery  sorry,  Mrs.  Christian ;  I  haye  no 
hand  in  it,  I  assure  you.  Who  do  you  im- 
agine this  Phoebe  Thomson  is  P  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Christian,  "  I  decline  to 
give  you  any  information.  If  my  son  was 
here,  instead  of  being  in  India,  as  everybody 
knows,  I  might  haye  some  one  to  act  for 
me.  But  you  may  be  certain  I  shall  take 
advice  upon  it  You  will  hear  from  my  sor 
licitor,  Mr.  Brown;  I  decline  to  giye  you 
any  information  on  the  subject." 

Mr.  Brown  stared  broadly  at  the  speaker ; 
bis  face  reddened.  He  watched  her  get  up 
and  make  her  way  out  of  the  room  with  a 
perplexed  look,  half  angry,  half  compassion- 
ate. She  went  out  with  a  little  of  the  pas- 
sionate and  resentful  air  which  deprives 
such  disappointments  of  the  sympathy  they 
deserve — wrathful,  vindictive,  consoling  her- 
self with  dreams  that  it  was  all  a  plot,  and 
she  could  still  have  her  rights ;  but  a  sad 
figure,  notwithstanding  her  flutter  of  bitter 
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rage— a  sad  figure  to  those  who  knew  what 
home  she  was  going  to,  and  how  she  had 
lived.  Her  very  dress,  so  much  better  than 
it  usually  was,  enhanced  the  melancholy  as- 
pect of  the  poor  woman's  withdrawal.  Her 
daughter  followed  her  closely,  ashamed,  and 
not  venturing  to  lift  her  eyes.  They  were 
a  pathetic  couple  to  that  little  group  that 
knew  all  about  them.  Nancy  threw  the 
room-door  open  for  them,  with  a  revengeful 
satisfaction.  One  of  the  funeral  attendants 
who  still  lingered  outside  opened  the  outer 
one.  They  went  out  of  the  subdued  light, 
into  the  day,  their  hearts  tingling  with  a 
hundred  wounds.  At  least  the  mother's 
heart  was  pierced,  and  palpitating  in  every 
nerve.  There  was  an  instinctive  silence 
while  they  went  out,  and  after  they  were 
gone.  Even  Mr.  Brown's  **  humph ! "  was  a 
very  subdued  protest  against  the  injustice 
which  Mrs.  Christian  had  done  him.  Every- 
body stood  respectful  of  the  real  calamity. 

"  And  so,  there  they  are  just  where  they 
were ! "  cried  the  young  surgeon,  who  was 
one  of  the  party ;  "  and  pretty  sweet  Bessie 
must  still  carry  her  father  on  her  shoulders, 
and  drag  her  mother  by  her  side  wherever 
she  goes;  it's  very  hard  —  one  can't  help 
thinking  it's  a  very  hard  burden  for  a  girl 
of  her  years." 

*'  But  it  is  a  burden  of  which  she  might 
be  relieved,"  said  Mr.  Brown  with  a  smile. 

The  young  man  colored  high  and  drew 
back  a  little.  ''Few  men  have  courage 
enough  to  take  up  such  loads  of  their  own 
will,"  he  said,  with  a  little  heat  i  "  I  have 
burdens  of  my  own." 

A  few  words  may  imply  a  great  deal  in  a 
little  company,  where  all  the  interlocutors 
know  all  about  each  other.  This,  though  it 
was  simple  enough,  disturbed  the  composure 
of  the  young  doctor.  A  minute  after  he 
muttered  something  about  his  further  pres- 
ence being  unnecessary,  and  hastened  away. 
There  were  now  only  left  the  rector,  the 
churchwarden,  and  Mr.  Brown. 

**  Of  course  you  will  accept  her  troBt,  Mr. 
Brown,"  said  the  rector. 

The  attorney  made  a  great  many  grimaces, 
but  said  nothing.  The  whole  matter  was 
too  startling  and  sudden  to  have  left  him 
time  to  think  what  he  was  to  do. 

''  Anyhow  the  poor  Christiani  are  left  in 
the  lurch,"  said  the  churchwarden ;  "  for,  I 
•appose,  Brown,  if  you  don't  nndfrtake  it. 
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it'll  go  into  chancery.  Oh!  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  know ;  but  it's  natural  to  suppose, 
of  course,  that  it  would  go  into  chancery, 
and  stand  empty  with  all  the  windows  broken 
for  twenty  years.  But  couldn't  they  make 
you  undertake  it  whether  you  pleased  or  no  ? 
I  am  only  saying  what  occurs  to  me;  of 
course  I'm  not  a  lawyer — ^I  can't  know." 

**  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Brown;  ''I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  just  at  this  identi- 
cal moment  what  I  shall  do.  I  don't  like 
the  atmosphere  of  this  place,  and  there's 
nothing  more  to  be  done  just  now  that  I 
know  of.    We  had  better  go." 

"  But  the  house — and  Nancy— some  con- 
clusion must  be  come  to  directly.  What 
will  you  do  about  them  ?  "  said  the  rector. 

"  To  be  sure !  I  don't  doubt  there's  plate 
and  jewelry  and  such  things  about — ^they 
ought  to  be  sealed  and  secured,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,"  said  the  still  more  energetic 
lay  functionary.  "  For  any  thing  we  know, 
she  might  have  money  in  old  stockings  all 
about  the  house.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
at  any  thing,  after  what  we've  heard  to-day. 
Twenty  thousand  pounds !  and  a  daughter ! 
If  any  one  had  told  me  that  old  Mrs.  Thom- 
son had  either  the  one  or  the  other  yester- 
day at  this  time,  I  should  have  said  they 
were  crazy.  Certainly,  Brown,  the  cup- 
boards and  desks  and  so  forth  should  be 
examined  and  sealed  up.  It  is  your  duty  to 
Phoebe  Thomson.  You  must  do  your  duty 
to  Phflsbe  Thomson,  or  she'll  get  damages  of 
you.    I  suppose  so— ^ou  ought  to  know." 

«  Confound  Fh(ebe  Thomson ! "  said  the 
attorney,  with  great  unction;  "but  not- 
withstanding, come  along,  let  us  get  ont  of 
this.  As  for  her  jewelry  and  het  old  stodi- 
ings,  they  must  ta^e  their  chance.  I  cant 
stand  it  any  longer — ^pah  I  there's  no  air  to 
breathe.  How  did  the  old  witch  ever  man- 
age to  live  to  eighty  here  P  " 

"  You  must  not  call  her  by  such  improper 
epithets.  I  have  no  doubt  she  was  a  good 
woman,"  said  the  rector;  "and  recollect, 
really,  you  owe  a  little  respect  to  a  person 
who  was  only  buried  to-day." 

"If  she  were  to  be  buried  to-morrow," 
eried  the  irreverent  attorney,  making  bis 
way  first  out  of  the  narrow  doorway,  "I 
know  one  man  who  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  obieqniea.  Why,  look  bete ! 
what  right  had  that  old  humbug  to  saddle 
me  with  her  duties,  after  n^leeting  them 
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all  her  life  j  and,  with  tliat  bribe  implied,  to 
lure  me  to  undertake  the  job  too.  Ah,  the 
old  wretch !  don't  let  us  Bpeak  of  her.  As 
for  respect,  I  don't  owe  her  a  particle — that 
is  a  consolation.  I  knew  something  of  the 
kind  of  creature  she  was  before  to-day." 

So  saying,  John  Brown  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  went  off  at  a  startling  pace  up  the  quiet 
street.     It  was  a  very  quiet  street  in  the 
outskirts  of  a  very  quiet  little  town.    The 
back  of  *the  house  which  they  had  just  left 
was  on  a  line  with  the  road — a  blank  wall, 
broken  only  by  one  long  staircase-window. 
The  front  was  to  the  garden,  entering  by  a 
little  side-gate,  through  which  the  incHg- 
nant  executor  had  just  hurried,  crunching 
the  gravel  under  his  rapid  steps.    A  line  of 
such  houses,  doleful  and  monotonous,  with 
all  the  living  part  of  them  concealed  in  their 
gardens,  formed  one  side  of  the  street  along 
which  he  passed  so  rapidly.    The  other  side 
consisted  of  humbler  habitations,  meekly 
contented  to  look  at  their  neighbors'  back- 
windows.    When  John  Brown  had  shot  far 
ahead  of  his  late  companions,  who  followed 
together,  greatly  interested  in  this  new  sub- 
ject of  talk,  his  rapid  course  was  interrupted 
for  a  moment.    Bessie  Christian  came  run- 
ning across  the  street  from  one  of  the  little 
houses.     She  had  no  bonnet  on,  and  her 
black  dress  made  her  blonde  complexion 
and  light  hair  look  clearer  and  fairer  than 
erer ;  and  when  the  lawyer  drew  up  all  at 
once  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say,  partly 
from  compassion,  partly  from  curiosity,  it 
did  not  fail  to  strike  him  how  like  a  child 
she  was,  approaching  him  thus  simply  with 
her    message.      "  O    Mr.    Brown,"    cried 
Bessie,  out  of  breath,  *'  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.    If  you  will  ask  Nancy,  I  am  sure  she 
can  give  you  whatever  information  is  to  be 
had  about — about  aunt's  friends.    She  has 
been  with  aunt  all  her  life.    I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  in  case  you  might  think, 
after  what  mamma  said — " 

*'  I  did  not  think  any  thing  about  it,''  said 
Mr.  Brown. 

**Tbat  we  knew  something,  and  would 
not  tell  you ;  but  we  don't  know  any  thing,'' 
said  Bessie.  "  I  never  heard  of  Phoebe 
Thomson  before." 

Mr.  Brown  shrugged  up  his  shoulders 
higher  than '  ever,  and  thrust  his  hands 
deeper  into  his  pockets.    ^'  Thank  you/'  he 


said,  a  little  ungraciously.  "  I  should  have 
spoken  to  Nancy,  of  course,  in  any  case ; 
but  I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  take  tlie 
trouble — ^good-by." 

Bessie  went  back  blushing  and  discon- 
certed J  and  the  rector  and  the  churchwarden, 
coming  gradually  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  seeing  her  eager  approach  and  down- 
cast withdrawal,  naturally  wondered  to  each 
other  what  she  could   want  with  Brown, 
and  exchanged  condolences  on  the  fact  that 
Brown's  manners  were  wonderfully  bearish 
— ^really  too  bad.    Brown,  in  the  mean  time, 
without  thinking  any  thing  about  his  man- 
ners, hurried  along  to  his  office.    He  was 
extremely  impatient  of  the  whole  concern ; 
it  vexed  him  unconsciously  to  see  Bessie 
Christian ;  it  even  occurred  to  him  that  the 
sight  of  her  and  of  her  mother  about  would 
make  his  unwelcome  office  all  the  more 
galling  to  him.    In  addition  to  all  the  an- 
noyance and  trouble,  here  would  be  a  con- 
stant suggestion  that  he  had  wronged  these 
people.    He  rushed  into  his  private  sanctu- 
ary the  most  uncomfortable  man  in  Carling- 
ford.    An  honest,  selfish,  inoffensive  citizen, 
injuring  no  one,  if  perhaps  he  did  not  help 
so  many  as  he  might  have  done — what  griev- 
ous fault  had  he  committed  to  bring  upon 
him  such  a  misfortune  as  this  ? 

The  will  which  had  caused  so  much  con- 
versation was  to  this  purport.  It  bequeathed 
all  the  property  of  which  Mrs.  Thomson  of 
Grove  Street  died  possessed,  to  John  Brown, 
attorney  in  Carlingford,  in  trust  for  Phoebe 
Thomson,  the  only  child  of  the  testatrix,  who 
had  not  seen  or  heard  of  her  for  thirty 
years ;  and  in  case  of  all  lawful  means  to 
find  the  said  Phoebe  Thomson  proving  un- 
successful, at  the  end  of  three  years  the 
property  in  question  was  bequeathed  to  John 
Brown,  his  heirs  and  administrators,  abso- 
lutely and  in  full  possession.  No  wonder  it 
raised  a  ferment  in  the  uncommunicatiye 
bosom  of  the  Carlingford  attorney,  and  kept 
the  town  in  talk  for  more  than  nine  days. 
Mrs.  Thomson  had  died  possessed  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds:  such  an  event  had  not 
happened  at  Carlingford  in  the  memory  of 
man. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  divers  emotions  excited  by  this  very 
unexpected  occurrence  may  be  better  evi- 
denced by  the  manner  in  which  the  evening 
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of  that  day  was  spent  in  various  houses  in 
Garlingford  than  by  any  other  means. 

First,  in  the  little  house  of  the  Christians. 
It  was  a  cottage  on  the  other  side  of  Grove 
Street — a  homely  little  box  of  two  stories, 
with  a  morsel  of  garden  in  front,  and  some 
vegetables  behind.  There,  on  that  spring 
afternoon,  matters  did  not  look  cheerful. 
The  little  sitting-room  was  deserted — the 
fire  had  died  out — the  hearth  was  unswept 
^the  room  in  a  litter.  Bessie's  pupils  had 
not  come  to-day.  They  had  got  holiday 
three  days  ago,  in  happy  anticipation  of  be- 
ing dismissed  forever ;  and  only  their  young 
teacher's  prudential  remonstrances  had  pre- 
vented poor  Mrs.  Christian  from  making  a 
little  speech  to  them,  and  telling  them  all 
that  henceforward  Miss  Christian  would  have 
other  occupations,  but  would  always  be  fond 
of  them,  and  glad  to  see  her  little  friends  in 
their  new  house.  To'  make  that  speech 
would  have  delighted  Mrs.  Christian's  heart 
She  had  managed,  however,  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  it  by  many  a  fatal  hint  and  allu- 
sion. In  this  work  of  self-destruction  the 
poor  woman  had  been  only  too  successful ; 
for  already  the  mothers  of  the  little  girls 
had  begun  to  inquire  into  the  terms  and  ca- 
pabilities of  other  teachers,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  Bessie's  little  empire  were  shaken 
and  tottering,  though  fortunately  they  did 
not  know  of  it  to-day.  Every  thing  was 
very  cold,  dismal,  and  deserted  in  that  little 
parlor.  Faint  sounds  overhead  were  the 
only  sounds  audible  in  the  house;  some- 
times a  foot  moving  over  the  creaky  boards: 
now  and  then  a  groan.  Up-stairs  there  were 
two  rooms;  one  a  close,  curtained,  fire- 
lighted,  stifling,  invalid's  room.  There  was 
Bessie  sitting  listlessly  by  a  table,  upon 
which  were  the  familiar  tea-things,  which 
conveyed  no  comfort  to-night;  and  there 
was  her  paralytic  father  sitting  helpless, 
sometimes  shaking  his  head,  sometimes 
grumbling  out  faint,  half-articulate  words, 
sighs,  and  exclamations.  "  Dear,  dear !  ah ! 
well !  that's  what  it  has  come  to ! "  said  the 
sick  man,  hushed  by  long  habit  into  a  sort 
of  spectatorship,  and  feeling  even  so  great 
a  disappointment  rather  by  way  of  sympathy 
than  personal  emotion.  Bessie  sat  listless  by, 
feeling  a  vague  exasperation  at  this  languid 
running  accompaniment  to  her  thoughts. 
The  future  bad  been  blotted  out  suddenly, 
and  at  a  blow,  from  Bessie's  eyes.    8he 


could  sec  nothing  before  her — nothing  but 
this  dark,  monotonous,  aching  present  mo- 
ment, pervaded  by  the  dropping  sounds  of 
that  faint,  half-articulate  voice.  Other  scene 
was  not  to  dawn  upon  her  youth.  It  was 
hard  for  poor  Bessie.  She  sat  silent  in  the 
stifling  room,  with  the  bed  and  its  hangings 
between  her  and  the  window,  and  the  fire 
scorching  her  cheek.  She  could  neither  cry, 
nor  scold,  nor  blame  anybody.  Kone  of  the 
resources  of  despair  were  possible  to  her. 
She  knew  it  would  have  to  go  on  again  all 
the  same,  and  that  now  things  never  would 
be  any  better.  She  could  not  run  away  from 
the  prospect  before  her.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  continuance  of  poverty,  of  labor,  of  all 
the  dreadful  pinches  of  thrift ;  it  was  the  end 
of  possibility— the  knowledge  that  now  there 
was  no  longer  any  thing-  to  expect. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  passage  Bessie's 
own  sleeping-room  was  inhabited  by  a  rest- 
less fever  of  disappointment  and  despair  and 
hope.  There  was  Mrs.  Christian  lying  on 
her  daughter's  bed.  The  poor  woman  was 
half-crazed  with  the  whirl  of  passion  in  her 
brain.  That  intolerable  sense  of  having  been 
duped  and  deceived,  of  actually  having  a 
hand  in  the  overthrow  of  all  her  own  hopes, 
aggravated  her  natural  disappointment  into 
frenzy.  When  she  recollected  her  state  of 
exultation  that  morning,  her  confident  inten- 
tions'—when they  were  to  remove,  what 
changes  were  to  be  in  their  manner  of  life, 
even  what  house  they  were  to  occupy — ^it  is 
not  wonderful  if  the  veins  swelled  in  her 
poor  head,  and  all  her  pulses  throbbed  with 
the  misery  of  the  contrast.  But  with  all  this 
there  mingled  a  vindictive  personal  fseling 
still  more  exciting.  Nancy,  whom  she  knew 
more  of  than  any  one  else  did — ^her  close, 
secret,  unwavering  enemy ;  and  even  the  in- 
nocent lawyer,  whom,  in  her  present  condi- 
tion of  mind,  she  could  not  believe  not  to 
have  known  of  this  dreadful  cheat  practised 
upon  her,  or  not  to  care  for  that  prize  which, 
now  that  it  was  lost,  seemed  to  her  worth 
every  thing  that  was  precious  in  life.  The 
poor  creature  lay  goading  herself  into  mad- 
ness with  thoughts  of  how  she  would  be  re- 
venged upon  these  enemies ;  how  she  would 
watch,  and  track  out,  and  reveal  their 
hidden  plots  against  her;  how  she  would 
triumph  over  and  crush  them.  All  these 
half-frenzied  cogitations  were  secretly  per- 
vaded—* itill  more  maddening  exasperation 
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-^by  a  consciousness  of  her  own  impotence. 
The  evening  came  creeping  in,  growing  dark 
around  her-*fiilence  fell  oyer  the  little  house, 
where  nobody  moved  or  spoke,  and  where 
all  the  world,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
seemed  changed  since  this  morning;  but 
the  wonder  was  how  that  silence  could  con- 
tain her,— -all  palpitating  with  pangs  and 
plans,  a  bleeding,  infuriated,  wounded  crea- 
ture*Hind  show  no  sign  of  the  frenxy  it  cov- 
ered. She  had  lain  down  to  rest,  as  the 
saying  is.  How  many  women  are  there  who 
go  thus  to  a  voluntary  crucifixion  and  tor- 
ture by  lying  down  to  rest !  Mrs.  Christian 
lay  with  her  dry  eyes  blazing  through  the 
darkness,  no  more  able  to  sleep  than  she  was 
to  do  all  that  her  burning  fancy  described 
to  her.  She  was  a  hot-blooded  Celtic  wo- 
man, of  that  primitive  island  which  has  pre- 
served her  name.  If  she  could  have  sought 
sympathy,  here  was  nobody  to  bestow  it. 
Kot  the  heart  which  that  poor  ghost  of  man- 
hood in  the  next  room  had  lost  out  of  his 
chilled,  bewildered  bosom ;  not  Bessie's 
steadfast,  unexcited  spirit.  The  poor  soul 
saved  herself  from  going  wild  by  thinking  of 
her  boy ;  holding  out  her  passionate  arms  to 
him  thousands  of  miles  away ;  setting  him 
forth  as  the  deliverer,  with  all  the  absolute 
folly  of  love  and  passion.  He  would  come 
borne  and  have  justice  done  to  his  mother. 
Never  fancy  was  more  madly  unreasonable ; 
but  it  saved  her  from  some  of  the  effects  of 
the  agitation  in  her  heart. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  at  the  same 
hour,  Nancy  prepared  her  tea  in  the  house 
of  .which  she  was  temporary  mistress.  There 
could  not  be  any  doubt,  to  look  at  her  now, 
that  this  tall,  dry,  withered  figure,  and  face 
full  of  characteristic  wrinkles,  was  like  Mrs. 
Christian.  The  resemblance  had  been  no- 
ticed by  many.  And  as  old  Mrs.  Thomson 
had  not  hesitated  to  avow  that  her  faithful 
servant  was  connected  with  her  by  some 
distant  bond  of  relationship,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  these  two  were  really 
related,  though  both  denied  it  strenuously. 
Nancy  had  a  friend  with  her  to  tea.  They 
were  in  the  cheerful  kitchen,  which  had  a 
window  to  the  garden,  and  a  window  in  the 
aide  wall  of  the  house,  by  which  a  glimpse 
of  the  street  might  be  obtained  through  the 
garden-gate.  The  firelight  shone  pleasantly 
through  the  cheeriiil  apaitnieati .  All  the 


peculiar  ornaments  of  a  kitchen  —  the  cot- 
ers,  the  crockery,  the  polished  sparkles  of 
shining  pewter  and  brass — adorned  the 
wails.  Through  it  all  went  Nancy  in  her 
new  black  dress  and  ample  snowy-white 
apron.  She  carried  lier  head  high,  and 
moved  with  a  certain  rhythmical  elation.  It 
is  surely  an  unphilosophical  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  real  enjoyment  in  wickedness. 
Nancy  had  no  uneasiness  in  her  triumph. 
The  more  she  realized  what  her  victory 
must  have  cost  her  opponent,  the  more  en- 
tire grew  her  satisfaction.  Remorse  might 
have  mixed  with  her  exultation  had  she  had 
any  pity  in  her ;  but  she  had  not ;  and,  in 
consequence,  it  was  with  unalloyed  pleasure 
that  she  contemplated  the  overthrow  of  her 
adversary.  Perhaps  the  very  satisfaction  of 
a  good  man  in  a  good  action  is  inferior  to 
the  absolute  satisfaction  with  which,  by 
times,  a  bad  man  is  permitted  to  contem- 
plate the  issue  of  his  wickedness.  Nancy 
marched  about  her  kitchen,  preparing  her 
tea  with  an  enjoyment  which  possibly  would 
not  have  attended  a  benevolent  exercise  of 
her  powers.  Possibly  she  could  almost  have 
painted  to  herself,  line  by  line,  the  dark 
tableau  of  that  twilight  room  where  Mrs. 
ChHstian  lay,  driving  herself  crazy  with  wild 
thoughts.  She  did  the  gloom  of  the  picture 
full  justice.  If  she  could  have  peeped  into 
the  window  and  seen  it  with  her  own  eyes, 
she  would  have  enjoyed  the  sight. 

*'ril  make  Mr.  Brown  keep  me  in  the 
house,"  said  Nancy,  sitting  down  at  a  table 
piled  with  good  things,  and  which  looked  an 
embodiment  of  kitchen  luxury  and  comfort, 
<*and  get  me  a  girl.  It  was  what  missis 
always  meant  to  do.  I'll  show  it  to  him 
out  of  the  will  that  I  was  left  in  trust  to  be 
made  commforable.  And  in  course  of  nature 
her  things  all  comes  to  me.  It's  a  deal 
easier  to  deal  with  a  single  gentleman  than 
if  there  was  a  lady  poking  her  nose  about 
into  every  thing.  Thank  my  stars,  upstarts 
such  like  as  th«n  Christians  ^all  never 
lord  it  over  me  $  and  now  I  have  more  of 
my  own  way,  111  be  gUd  to  see  you  of  an 
evening  whenever  you  can  commforable* 
Bring  a  bit  of  work,  and  we'll  have  a  quiet 
chat.    I  eonsider  myself  settled  iat  lifia." 


The  young  surgeon's  house  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  towni  it  was  close  to  a 
region  of  half-built  streets— *^or  Carlingtod 
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was  a.prosperoua  town — ^where  successive 
colonies  were  settling,  where  houses  were 
damp  and  drainage  incomplete,  and  a  good 
practice  to  be  had  with  pains.  The  house 
had  a  genteel  front  to  the  road,  a  lamp  over 
the  door,  and  a  little  surgery  round  the 
comer,  where  it  gave  forth  the  sheen  of  its 
red  and  blue  bottles  across  a  whole  half- 
finished  district.  Mr.  Eider  had  come  home 
tired,  unaccountably  tired.  He  had  kicked 
off  one  boot,  and  taken  a  cigar  from  his 
case,  and  forgotten  to  light  it.  He  sat 
plunged  in  his  easy-chair  in  a  drear  brown 
study — a  brown  study  inaccessible  to  the 
solaces  which  generally  make  such  states  of 
mind  endurable.  His  cigar  went  astray 
among  the  confused  properties  of  his  writ- 
ing-table; the  book  he  had  been  reading 
last  night  lay  rejected  in  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  room.  He  was  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  dressingrgown  and  slippers.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  in  a  very  melancholy, 
sullen,  not  to  say  savage  mood.  He  sat  and 
gazed  fiercely  into  the  fire,  chewing  the  cud 
of  fancies,  in  which  very  little  of  the  sweet 
seemed  to  mingle  with  the  bitter.  He  had 
been  the  medical  attendant  of  Mrs.  Thom- 
son of  Grove  Street,  and  had  assisted  this 
afternoon  at  her  funeral,  and  you  might 
have  supposed  he  had  hastened  the  advent 
of  that  melancholy  day,  had  you  seen  his 
face. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  hard  dilemma  in 
which  the  poor  young  man  found  himself. 
He,  too,  like  Nancy,  kept  realizing  the  in- 
terior of  that  other  little  house  in  Grove 
Street  Both  of  them,  by  dint  of  that  ac- 
quaintance with  their  neighbors  which  every 
body  has  in  a  small  community,  came  to  a 
moderately  correct  guess  at  what  was  going 
on  there.  Young  Mr.  Rider  sat  in  heavy 
thought,  sometimes  bursting  out  into  vio- 
lent gestures  which  fortunately  nobody  wit- 
nessed ;  sometimes  uttering  sighs  which  all 
but  blew  out  his  lights — impatient,  urgent 
sighs,  not  of  melancholy,  but  of  anger  and 
resistance — the  sighs  of  a  young  man  who 
found  circumstances  intolerable,  and  yet 
was  obliged  to  confess,  with  sore  mortifioa- 
ticm  and  humbling,  that  he  could  not  mend 
them,  and  behoved  to  endure.  The  visions 
tliat  kept  gliding  across  his  eyes  drove  him 
half  as  wild  as  poor  Mrs.  Christian:  one 
moment  a  pretty  young  wife,  all  the  new 
bouse  wanted  to  maka  it  fully  tenahlei  but 
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he  had  scarcely  brought  her  across  the 
threshold  when  a  ghastly  figure  in  a  chair 
was  carried  over  it  after  her,  up-stairs  into 
the  bridal  apartments,  and  another  woman, 
soured  and  drawn  awry  by  pressure  of 
poverty,  constitutionally  shabby,  vehement^ 
and  high-tempered,  pervaded  the  new  habita- 
tion. No  use  saving  pshaw !  and  pah ! — 
no  use  swearing  bigger  oaths, — ^no  use 
pitching  unoffending  books  into  the  corners, 
or  breathing  out  those  short,  deep  breaths 
of  desperation.  This  was  in  reality  the 
state  of  affedrs.  Midnight  did  not  change 
the  aspect  it  had  worn  in  the  morning. 
Pondering  all  the  night  through  would  bring 
no  light  on  the  subject.  Nothing  could 
change  those  intolerable  circumstances.  The 
poor  young  surgeon  threw  his  coat  off  in 
the  heat  and  urgency  of  his  thoughts,  and 
pitched  it  from  him  like  the  books.  There 
was  no  comfort  or  solace  to  be  found  in  all 
that  world  of  fancy.  Only  this  morning 
sweeter  dreams  had  filled  this  disordered 
apartment.  In  imagination,  he  had  helped 
his  Bessie  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  old  sick  parents  in  Mrs.  Thomson's 
house.  Now  he  knitted  his  brows  desper- 
ately over  it,  but  could  find  no.  outlet  Un- 
less some  good  fairy  sent  him  a  patient  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  the  chances  were 
that  the  morning  would  find  him  pursuing 
that  same  interminable  brown  study  of 
which  nothing  could  come. 


Mr.  Brown's  house  was  an  old  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  town.  The  offices  were  in 
the  lower  floor,  occupying  one  side  of  the 
building.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wide,  old- 
fashioned  hall  was  his  dining-room.  There 
he  sat  all  by  himself  upon  this  agitating 
night  It  was  a  large,  lofty,  barely  fur- 
nished room,  with  wainscoted  walls,  and  cu- 
rious stiff  panelling,  and  a  high  mantle-shelf 
which  he,  though  a  tall  man,  could  scarcely 
reach  with  lus  arm.  It  was  dimly  lighted, 
as  well  as  barely  furnished — altogether  an 
inhuman,  desert  place — ^the  poorest  though 
the  grandest  of  all  we  have  yet  looked  into 
in  Carlingford.  Mr.  Brown  was  not  sensi- 
ble of  its  inhospitable  aspect ;  he  was  used 
to  it,  and  that  was  enough.  It  occurred  to 
him  as  little  to  criticise  his  house  as  to  criti- 
cise his  manners.  Thus  they  wtfns,  and  thus 
they  would  continue ;  at  least  he  had  always 
believedso  till  to-oigfaL 
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He  sat  in  liis  easy^chair  with  his  feet  on 
the  fender,  and  a  little  table  at  his  elbow 
with  his  wine.  As  long  as  their  was  any 
thing  in  his  glass  he  sipped  it  by  habit,  with- 
out being  aware  of  what  he  was  doing ;  but 
when  the  glass  was  empty,  though  he  had 
two  or  three  times  raised  it  empty  to  his 
lips,  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts  to  replenish  it.  He  was  not  by 
any  means  a  handsome  man ;  and  he  was 
fiye-and-forty  or  thereabouts,  and  had  a 
habit  of  making  portentous  faces,  whan  any 
way  specially  engaged  in  thought ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  highly  attractive 
or  interesting  figure  which  reclined  back  in 
the  crimson  chair,  and  stretched  its  slippered 
feet  to  the  fire,  sole  inmate  of  the  dim,  spa- 
cious, vacant  room.  He  was  thinking  over 
his  new  position  with  profound  disgust  and 
perplexity.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  subject  lured  him  on,  and  drew 
out  into  stretches  of  imagination  far  beyond 
his  wont ; — ^hunting  all  the  world  over  after 
Phoebe  Thomson !  But,  after  all,  that  was 
only  a  preliminary  step;  he  was  required 
only  to  use  reasonable  means,  and  for  three 
years.  If  she  turned  up,  there  was  an  end 
of  it;  if  she  did  not  turn  up  —  here  Mr. 
Brown  sprang  up  hurriedly  and  assumed  the 
favorite  position  of  Englishmen  in  front  of 
his  fire.  There,  all  glittering  in  the  distance, 
rose  up,  solid  and  splendid,  an  appearance 
which  few  men  could  see  without  emotion^ — 
twenty  thousand  poimds!  It  was  not  life 
and  death  to  him,  as  it  was  to  pOor  Mrs. 
Christian.  It  did  not  make  all  the  difference 
between  sordid  want  and  comfortable  exist- 
ence ;  but  you  may  well  believe  it  did  not 
appear  before  the  lawyer's  eyes  without  mov- 
ing him  into  a  considerable  degree  of  excite- 
ment. Such  a  fairy  apparition  had  never 
appeared  before  in  that  cold,  spacious,  unin- 
habited room.  Involuntarily  to  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  saw  his  house  expand,  his  life  open 
out,  his  condition  change.  Roseate  lights 
dropped  into  the  warming  atmosphere  whish 
had  received  that  vision;  the  fairy  wand 
waved  through  the  dim  air  before  him  in 
spite  of  all  his  sobriety.  The  wiles  of  the 
enchantress  lured  John  Brown  as  effectually 
as  if  he  had  not  been  five-and-forty,  an  old 
bachelor,  and  an  attorney ;  and,  after  half 
an  hour  of  these  slowly  growing,  half-con- 
scious, half-resisted  thoughts,  any  chance 
that  had  brought  the  name  of  the  dead  wo- 
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man's  lost  daughter  to  his  memory^  would 
have  called  forth  a  very  different  "  confound 
Phoebe  Thomson ! "  from  that  which  burst 
from  his  troubled  lips  in  the  house  in  Grove 
Street.      Possibly  it  was  some  such  feel- 
ing which  roused  him  up  a  moment  after, 
when  the  great  cat  came  softly  purring  to 
his  feet  and  rubbed  against  his   slippers. 
Mr.  Brown  started  violently,  thrust  puss 
away,  flung   himself  back   into  his    chair, 
grew  very  red,  and  murmured  something 
about  "  an  ass ! "  ashamed  to  detect  himself 
in  his  own  vain  imaginations.    But  that  sud- 
den waking  up  did  not  last.    After  he  had 
filled  his  glass  and  emptied  it — after  he  had 
stirred  his  fire,  and  made  a  little  noise,  with 
some  vague  idea  of  dispelling  the  spell  he 
was  under — ^the  fairy  returned  and  retook 
possession  under  a  less  agreeable   aspect. 
Suppose  he  were  to  be  enriched,  what  was  to 
become  of  the  poor  Christians  ?    They  were 
not  very  near  relations,  and  the  old  woman 
had  a  right  to  leave  her  money  where  she 
liked.     Still  there  was  a  human  heart  in 
John  Brown's  bosom.     Somehow  that  little 
episode  in  the  street  returned  to  his  recol- 
lection— ^Bessie  running  across,  light   and 
noiseless,  with  her  message.    How  young 
the  creature  must  be,  after  all,  to  have  so 
much  to  do.    Poor  little  Bessie!  she  had 
not  only  lost  her  chance  of  being  a  great 
fortune,  and  one  of  the  genteel  young  ladies 
of  Carlingford,  but  she  had  lost  her  chance 
of  the  doctor,  and  his  new  house  and  rising 
practice.    Shabby  fellow !  to  leave  the  pretty 
girl  he  was  fond  of,  because  she  was  a  good 
girl,  and  was  every  thing  to  her  old  father 
and  mother.    **  I  wonder  will  they  say  that's 
my  fault  too  P  "  stud  John  Brown  to  himself; 
and  stumbled  up  to  his  feet  again  on  the 
stimulus  of  that  thought,  with  a  kind  of 
sheepish  not  unpleasant  embarrassment,  and 
a  foolish  half-smile  upon  his  face.    Some- 
how at  that  moment,  looking  before  him,  aa 
he  had  done  so  many  hundred  times  stand- 
ing on  his  own  hearthrug,  it  occurred  to  him 
all  at  once  what  a  bare  room  this  was  that 
he  spent  his  evenings  in-«-what  an  inhuman, 
chilly,  penurious  place !  scarcely  more  home- 
like than  that  bit  of  open  street,  across  which 
Bessie  came  tripping  this  afternoon,  wanting 
to  speak  to  him.    Nobody  wanted  to  speak 
to  him  here.    No  wonder  he  had  a  threaten- 
ing of  rheumatism  last  winter.    What  a 
cold,  wretched  bam  of  a  room !    Ho  could 
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not  help  wondering  to  himself  whether  the 
drawing-room  were  any  better.  In  the  new 
fltart  his  long-dormant  imagination  had 
taken,  John  Brown  actually  shivered  in  the 
moral  coldness  of  his  spacious,  lonely  apart- 
ment. In  his  mind  he  dare  said  that  the 
Christians  looked  a  great  deal  more  comfort- 
able in  that  little  box  of  theirs,  with  that 
poor  little  girl  working,  and  teaching,  and 
keeping  all  straight.  What  a  fool  that  young 
doctor  was!  what  if  he  did  work  a  little 
harder  to  make  the  old  people  an  allowance  P 
Howeyer,  it  was  no  business  of  his.  With 
a  sigh  of  general  discontent  Mr.  Brown 
pulled  his  bell  violently,  and  had  the  fire 
made  up,  and  asked  for  his  tea.  His  tea ! 
he  never  touched  it  when  it  came,  but  sat 
pshawing  and  humphing  at  it,  making  him- 
self indignant  over  that  fool  of  a  young  doc- 
tor. And  what  if  these  poor  people,  sour  and 
sore  after  their  misfortune,  should  think  that 
this  too  was  hi3  fault  P 

CHAPTER  m. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Brown,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  his  shoulders  up  to  his 
ears  as  usual,  went  down  at  his  ordinary 
rapid  pace  to  old  Mrs.  Thomson's  house. 
Nancy  had  locked  the  house-door,  which,  like 
an  innocent  almost  rural  door  as  it  was, 
opened  from  without.  She  was  up-stairs, 
very  busy  in  a  most  congenial  occupation^* 
turning  out  the  old  lady's  wardrobe,  and  in- 
vestigating the  old  stores  of  lace  and  fur  and 
jewelry.  She  knew  them  pretty  well  by 
heart  before ;  but  now  that,  according  to  her 
idea,  they  were  her  own,  every  thing  natu- 
rally acquired  a  new  value.  She  had  laid 
them  out  in  little  heaps,  each  by  itself,  on 
the  dressing-table ;  a  faintly  glittering  row 
of  old  rings  and  brooches,  most  of  them  en- 
tirely valueless,  though  Nancy  was  not  aware 
of  that.  On  the  bed — the  bed  where  two 
days  ago  that  poor  old  pallid  figure  still  lay 
in  solemn  ownership  of  the  "property" 
around  it — ^Nancy  had  spread  forth  her  mis- 
tress' ancient  boas  and  vast  mufis,  half  a 
century  old ;  most  of  them  were  absolutely 
dropping  to  pieces ;  but  as  long  as  they  held 
togeUier  with  any  sort  of  integrity,  Nancy 
was  not  the  woman  to  lessen  the  number  of 
her  possessions.  The  bits  of  lace  were  laid 
out  upon  the  old  sofa,  each  at  full  length. 
With  these  delightftd  accumulations  all 
round  bar,  Nancy  was  happy.    She  had  en- 
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tered,  as  she  supposed,  upon  an  easier  and 
more  important  life.  Mistress  of  the  empty 
house  and  all  its  contents,  she  carried  her- 
self with  an  air  of  elation  and  independence 
which  she  had  never  ventured  to  display  be- 
fore. No  doubt  had  ever  crossed  her  mind 
on  the  subject.  She  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  meant 
only  her  own  triumph.  She  had  even  taken 
credit,  both  to  herself  and  other  people,  for 
greater  guiltiness  than  she  really  had  in- 
curred. The  will  was  not  her  doing,  though 
Mrs.  Christian  said  so  and  Nancy  was  willing 
to  believe  as  much ;  but  she  was  glad  to  be 
identified  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  glad  to  feel 
that  she  was  the  person  who  would  enjoy  the 
benefit.  She  was  in  this  holiday  state  of 
mind,  enjoying  herself  among  her  supposed 
treasures,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
repeated  and  imperative  demands  for  en- 
trance made  by  Mr.  Brown  at  the  locked 
door. 

Nancy  went  down  to  open  it,  but  not  in 
too  great  a  hurry.  She  was  rather  disposed 
to  patronize  the  attorney.  She  put  on  her 
white  apron,  and  went  to  the  door  spreading 
it  down  with  a  leisurely  hand.  To  Nancy's 
surprise  and  amazement,  Mr.  Brown  plunged 
in  without  taking  any  notice  of  her.  He 
went  into  the  parlor,  looked  all  round,  then 
went  up-stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time,  into 
the  best  parlor,  uncomfortably  near  the  scene 
of  Nancy's  operations.  There  was  the  old 
cabinet  for  which  he  had  been  looking.  When 
he  saw  it  he  called  to  her  to  look  here. 
Nancy,  who  had  followed  him  close,  came 
forward  immediately.  He  was  shaking  the 
door  of  the  cabinet  to  see  if  it  was  locked. 
It  was  a  proceeding  of  which  Nancy  did  not 
approve.  . 

"  I  suppose  this  is  where  she  kept  her  pa- 
pers," said  Mr.  Brown ;  "  get  me  the  keys. 
I  want  to  see  what's  to  be  found  among  her 
papers  touching  this  daughter  of  hers.  You 
had  better  bring  me  all  the  keys.  Make 
haste,  for  I  have  not  any  time  to  lose." 

"Missis  never  kept  any  papers  there^" 
Biud  Nancy,  alarmed  and  a  little  anxious. 
"  There's  the  best  china  tea-set  and  the  sil- 
ver service — ^that's  all  you'll  find  there." 

"  Bring  me  the  keys,  however,"  said  Mr. 
Brown.  **  Where  did  she  keep  her  papers, 
ehP  Yon  know  aU  about  her,  I  suppose. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  Phoebe  Thom- 
son, that  I've  got  to  hunt  upP  -She  was 
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Mrs.  Thomson's  daughter,  1  understand. 
What  caused  her  to  leave  her  mother  P  I 
■appose  you  know.  What  is  sheP  How 
much  can  you  tell  me  about  her  P  " 

"  As  much  as  anybody  living,"  said  Nancy, 
too  weU  pleased  to  divert  him  from  his  in- 
quiries after  the  keys.  "  I  was  but  a  girl 
when  it  happened ;  but  I  remember  it  like 
yesterday.  She  went  off — ^missis  never  liked 
to  have  it  mentioned,"  said  Nancy,  coming 
to  a  dead  stop. 

"  Go  on,"  cried  Mr.  Brown  j  "  she  can't 
hear  you  now,  can  she  P    Go  on." 

"She  went  off  with  a  soldier — that's  the 
truth.  They  were  married  after ;  but  missis 
never  thought  that  mattered.  He  was  a 
common  man,  and  as  plain  a  looking  fellow 
as  you'd  see  anywhere.  Missis  cast  her  off, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  her.  She 
over-persuaded  me,  and  I  let  her  in  one 
night;  but  missis  wouldn't  look  at  her. 
She  never  came  back.  She  was  hurt  in  her 
feelin's.    We  never  heard  of  her  more." 

**  Nor  asked  after  her,  I  suppose  P  "  said 
the  lawyer,  indignantly.  ''Do  you  mean 
the  old  wretch  never  made  any  inquiry  about 
her  own  child  P  " 

'<  Meaning  missis  P  "  said.  Nancy.  "  No 
— I  don't  know  as  she  ever  did.  She  said 
she'd  disown  her ;  and  she  was  a  woman  as 
always  kept  her  word." 

"  Old  beast ! "  said  John  Brown  between 
his  teeth ;  **  but,  look  here }  if  she's  mar- 
ried, she  is  not  Phoebe  Thomson.  What's 
her  name  P  " 

"  I  can't  tell,"  said  Nancy,  looking  a  lit- 
tle frightened.  "  Sure,  neither  she  is — to 
think  of  us  never  remarking  that!  But 
dear,  dear !  will  that  make  any  difference  to 
thewillP" 

Mr.  Brown  smiled  grimly,  but  made  no 
answer.  "  Have  you  got  any  thing  else  to 
tell  me  about  her  P  Did  she  ever  write  to 
her  mother  ?  Do  you  know  what  regiment 
it  is,  or  where  it  was  at  that  time  P  "  said 
the  attorney.  "  Think  what  you  are  about, 
and  tell  me  clearly — what  year  was  she 
married,  and  where  were  you  at  the  time  P  " 

Nancy  grew  nervous  under  this  close  ques^ 
tioning.  She  lost  her  self-possession  and 
all  her  fancied  importance.  "  We  were  in 
the  Isle  o'  Man,  where  the  Christians  come 
from.  I  was  bom  there  mysel£  Missis' 
friends  was  mostly  there.     It  was  by  her 


husband's  side  she  belonged  to  Cariingford* 
It  was  about  a  two  miles  out  of  Douglaa-^ 
a  kind  of  a  farmhouse.  It  was  the  year-* 
the  year — ^I  was  fifteen,"  said  Nancy,  frdter- 
ing. 

"  And  how  old  are  you  now  P  "  said  ike 
inexorable  questioner,  who  had  taken  out 
his  memorandum-book. 

Nancy  dropped  into  a  chair  and  began  to 
sob.  "  It's  hard  on  a  person  bringing  things 
back,"  said  Nancy,—*'  and  to  think  if  she 
should  actually  turn  up  again  just  as  she 
was !  As  for  living  in  the  house  with  her,  I 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing.  Sally  Chris- 
tian, or  some  poor-spirited  person  might  do 
it,  but  not  me  as  am  used  to  be  my  own 
mistress,"  cried  Nancy,  with  increasing  ag- 
itation. "  She  had  the  temper  of— oh!  she 
was  her  mother's  temper.  Dear,  dear!  to 
think  as  she  might  be  alive,  and  come  back 
to  put  all  wrong  I  It  was  in  the  year  'eight 
— ^that's  the  year  it  was." 

"  Then  you  didn't  think  she  would  come 
back,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

"  It's  a  matter  o'  five-and-thirty  years ; 
and  not  knowing  even  her  name,  nor  the 
number  of  the  regiment,  nor  nothing— -as  I 
don't,"  said  Nancy,  cautiously;  "  and  never 
hearing  nothing  about  her,  what  was  a  per- 
son to  think  P  And  if  it's  just  Phoebe  Thom- 
son you're  inquiring  after,  and  don't  eay 
nothing  about  the  marriage  nor  the  regi- 
ment, you  may  seek  long  enough  before  you 
find  her,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  (^ance  of  what 
was  intended  to  be  private  intelligence  be- 
tween herself  and  her  questioner,  "  and  all 
correct  to  the  will." 

Mr.  Brovm  put  up  his  memorandum-book 
sharply  in  his  pocket.  "  Bring  me  the  keys. 
Look  here,  bring  me  aU  the  keys,"  he  said. 
"  What's  in  this  other  room,  eh  P  It  was 
her  bedroom,  I  suppose.  Hollo,  what* s  all 
this  P  " 

For  all  Nancy's  precautions  had  not  been 
able  to  ward  off  this  catastrophe.  He  pushed 
into  the  room  she  had  left  to  admit  him, 
where  all  her  treasures  were  exhibited.  His 
quick  eye  glanced  round  in  an  instant,  and 
understood  it.  Trembling  as  Nancy  was 
with  new  alarms,  she  had  still  strength  to 
make  one  struggle. 

"  Missis'  things  fall  to  me,"  said  Nansf  , 
half  in  assertioni  half  in  entreaty }  '<  that's 
how  it  always  is  i  the  servant  gets  the  lady's 
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wardrobe—^the  servant  as  has  nursed  her  and 
done  for  her,  when  there's  no  daughter— 
that's  always  understood." 

"  Bring  me  the  keys,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

The  keys  were  in  the  open  wardrobe,  a 
heavy  bunch.  John  Brown  seized  hold  of 
the  furs  on  the  bed  and  began  to  toss  them 
into  the  wardrobe.  Some  of  them  dropped 
in  pieces  in  his  hands  and  were  tossed  out 
again.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  lace  or  the 
trinkets,  but  swiftly  locked  every  keyhole 
he  could  find  in  the  room—- drawers,  boxes, 
cupboards,  every  thing.  Nancy  looked  on 
with  fierce  exclamations.  She  would  have 
her  rights — she  was  not  to  be  put  upon. 
She  would  have  the  law  of  him.  She  would 
let  everybody  know  how  he  was  taking  upon 
himself  as  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  house. 

"  And  so  I  am,  my  good  woman ;  when 
will  you  be  ready  to  leave  it  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Brown.  **  You  shall  have  due  time  to  get 
ready,  and  I  wont  refuse  you  the  trumpery 
you've  set  your  heart  upon.  Judging  from 
the  specimen,  it  wont  do  Phoebe  Thomson 
much  good.  But  not  in  this  sort  of  way, 
you  know.  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this.  Now 
let  me  hear  what's  the  earliest  day  you  can 
leave  the  house." 

*'  I'm  not  going  to  leave  the  house ! "  cried 
Nancy;  "I've  lived  here  thirty  years,  and 
here  Til  die.  Missis'  meaning  was  to  leave 
me  in  the  house,  and  make  me  commforable 
for  life.*  Many's  the  time  she's  said  so.  Do 
you  think  you're  going  to  order  me  about  just 
as  you  please  ?  What  do  you  suppose  she  left 
the  property  like  that  for  but  to  spite  the 
Christians,  and  to  leave  a  good  home  to 
meP" 

"  When  will  you  be  ready  to  leave  ?•"  re- 
peated Mr.  Brown,  without  paying  the  least 
attention  to  her  outcries  and  excitement. 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  not  agoing  to  leave ! " 
screamed  Nancy.  ''To  leave! — me! — ^no, 
not  for  all  the  upstarts  in  Carlingford,  if  they 
iras  doubled  and  tripled.  My  missis  meant 
me  to  stay  here  commforable  all  my  days. 
She  meant  me  to  have  a  girl  and  make  my- 
self commforable.  Many  and  many's  the 
time  she's  said  so." 

"  But  she  did  not  say  so  in  the  will,"  said 
the  inexorable  executor;  ''and  so  out  you 
must  go,  and  that  very  shortly.  Now  don't 
say  any  thing.  It  is  no  use  fighting  with 
me.  You'll  be  well  treated  if  you  leave  di- 
rectly and  quietly ;  otherwisei  you  shan't  have 
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any  thing.  The  other  keys,  please.  Now 
mind  what  I  say.  You're  quite  able  to  make 
a  noise  and  a  disturbance,  but  you're  not 
able  to  resist  me.  You  shall  have  time  to 
make  your  preparations  and  look  out  another 
home  for  yourself;  but  take  care  you  don't 
compel  me  to  use  severe  measures— that's 
enough." 

"But  I  wont ! ^not  if  you  drag  me  over 
the  stones.  I  wont  go.  I'll  speak  to  Mr. 
Curtis,"  cried  the  unfortunate  Nancy. 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  John  Brown.  Mr.  Curtis 
was  the  other  attorney  in  Carlingford,  the 
one  whom  probably  Mrs.  Christian  had  in 
her  mind  when  she  threatened  him  with  her 
solicitor.  He  laughed  to  himself  angrily  as 
he  went  down-stairs.  If  he  was  to  under- 
take this  troublesome  business,  at  least  he 
was  not  going  tp  be  hampered  by  a  parcel 
of  furious  women.  When  he  had  locked  up 
every  thing  and  was  leaving  the  house, 
Nancy  threw  open  an  upper  window  and 
threw  a  malediction  after  him.  "You'll  never 
find  her !  It'll  go  back  to  them  as  it  belongs 
to,"  shouted  Nancy.  He  smiled  to  himself 
again  as  he  turned  away.  Was  it  possible 
that  John  Brown  began  to  think  it  might  be 
as  well  if  he  never  did  find  her?  The 
prophecy  certainly  was  not  unpleasant  to 
him,  though  poor  Nancy  meant  it  otherwise. 
Mr.  Brown  hurried  up  the  monotonous  side 
of  Qrove  Street,  we  are  afraid  not  without 
a  little  private  exhilaration  in  the  thought 
that  Phoebe  Thomson  was  not  unlike  the 
proverbial  needle  in  the  bundle  of  hay.  The 
chances  were  she  was  dead  years  ago ;  and 
though  he  would  neither  lose  a  minute  in 
beginning,  nor  leave  any  means  unused  in 
pursuing  the  search  for  her,  it  was  certain 
he  would  not  be  inconsolable  if  he  never 
heard  any  more  of  Phoebe  Thomson.  Doubt- 
less he  would  not  have  acknowledged  as 
much  in  words,  and  did  not  even  have  any 
express  confidences  with  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject, lest  his  own  mind  might  have  been 
shocked  by  the  disclosure  of  its  involuntary 
sentiment.  Still  he  took  an  interest  in  Mrs. 
Thomson's  bequest,  greater  than  he  took  in 
the  properties  intrusted  to  him  by  his  other 
clients.  He  could  not  help  himself.  He 
felt  afiectionately  interested  in  that  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

But  as  he  came  up  to  it,  John  Brown  re- 
membered, with  a  little  interest,  that  spot 
of  the  quiet  street  where  Bessie,  yesterday. 
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ran  acroBS  to  speak  to  him.  He  could  not 
help  recalling  her  appearance  as  she  ap- 
proached him,  though  young  girls  were 
greatly  out  of  his  way.  Poor  Bessie !  The 
baker's  cart  occupied  at  that  moment  the 
spot  which  Bessie  had  crossed ;  and  one  of 
the  Carlingford  ladies  was  leaving  the  door 
of  the  Christians'  little  house.  Mr.  Brown, 
though  no  man  was  less  given  to  colloquies 
with  his  acquaintances  in  the  street,  crossed 
over  to  speak  to  her.  He  could  not  help 
being  interested  in  every  thing  about  that 
melancholy  little  house,  nor  feeling  that  the 
very  sight  of  it  was  a  reproach  to  his 
thoughts.  Poor  Bessie!  there  she  stood 
yesterday  in  her  black  frock — the  light- 
footed,  soft-voiced  creature — not  much  more 
than  a  child  beside  the  middle-aged  old 
bachelor  who  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
be  harsh  to  her.  Across  that  very  spot  he 
passed  hastily  with  many  compunctions  in 
the  mind  which  had  been  roused  so  much 
out  of  its  usual  ways  of  thinking  by  the 
events  and  cogitations  of  the  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  The  lady  to  whom  he  paid 
such  a  marked  token  of  respect  was  quite 
flattered  and  excited  to  meet  him.  He  was 
the  hero  of  the  day  at  Carlingford.  The 
last  account  of  this  extraordinary  afiair  was 
doubtless  to  be  had  from  himself. 

«  You've  been  at  the  Christians'.  I  sup- 
pose you  were  there  for  some  purpose  so 
early  in  the  morning,"  said  the  abrupt  Mr. 
Brown,  after  the  necessary  salutations  were 
over. 

«  Yes — ^but  I  am  a  very  early  person,"  said 
the  lady.  "  Oh,  forgive  me.  I  know  quite 
well  you  don't  care  to  hear  what  sort  of  a 
person  I  am ;  but  really,  Mr.  Brown,  now 
that  you  are  quite  the  hero  of  the  moment 
yourself,  do  let  me  congratulate  you.  They 
say  there  is  not  a  chance  of  finding  this 
Phoebe  Thomson.  Some  people  even  say 
she  is  a  myth  and  never  existed  $  and  that 
it  was  only  a  device  of  the  old  lady  to  give 
her  an  excuse  for  leaving  you  the  money. 
Dear  me  I  did  you,  ask  me  a  question?  I 
forget.  I  am  really  so  interested  to  see  you." 

**  I  like  an  answer  when  it's  practicable," 
said  the  lawyer.  "  I  said  I  supposed  you 
were  about  some  business  at  Miss  Christian's 
house  P  " 

**  I  must  answer  you  this  time,  mustn't  I, 
or  you  wont  talk  to  me  any  longer  P  "  said 
the  playful  interlocutor,  whom  John  Brown 
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could  have  addressed  in  terms  other  than 
complimentary.   '*  Yes,  poor  thing,  I've  been 
at  Miss  Christian's,  and  on  a  disagreeable 
business  too,  in  the  present  circumstances. 
We  are  going  to  send  our  Mary  away  to  a 
finishing-school.     So  I  had  to  tell  poor  Bes- 
sie we  shouldn't  want  any  more  music-les* 
sons  after  this  quarter.    I  was  very  sorry,  I 
am  sure — and  there  was  Mrs.  Mayor  taking 
her  little  girls  away  from  the  morning-class. 
When  they  expected  to  get  Mrs.*  Thom- 
son's money  they  had  been  a  little  careless, 
I  suppose ;  and  to  give  three  days'  holiday 
in  the  middle  of  the  quarter,  without  any 
reason  for  it  but  an  old  person's  death,  you 
know— «  death  out  of  the  house — ^is  trying 
to  people's  feelings;    and  Mrs.    Christian 
had  given  everybody  to  understand  that  her 
daughter  would  soon  have  no  occasion  fox 
teaching.    People  don't  like  these  sort  of 
things  ;  and  Mrs.  Mayor  heard  of  somebody 
else  a  little  nearer,  who  is  said  to  be  very 
good  at  bringing  on  little  children.    I  said 
all  I  could  to  induce  her  to  change  her  mind ; 
but  I  believe  they're  to  leave  next  quarter. 
Poor  Bessie !  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,  I  am 
sure." 

<<And  this  is  how  you  ladies  comfort  a 
g;ood  young  woman  when  she  meets  with  a 
great  disappointment  P  "  said  John  Brown. 

"La!  —  a  disappointment!  You  know 
that  only  means  one  thing  to  a  girl,"  said 
the  lady,  <<but  you're  always  so  'severe, 
Bessie  has  had  no  disappointment^  as  peo> 
pie  understand  the  word ;  yet  there's  young 
Dr.  Blder,  you  know,  very  attentive,  and  I 
do  hope  he'll  propose  directly,  and  set  it  all 
right  for  her,  poor  thing,  for  she's  a  dear 
good  girl.  But  to  hear  you  speak  so«-of  all 
people— Mr.  Brown.  Why,  isn't  it  your 
fault  P  I  declare  I  would  hate  you  if  I  were 
Bessie  Christian.  K  the  doctor  were  to  be 
off  too,  and  she  really  had  a  disappointment, 
it  would  be  dreadfully  hard  upon  her,  poor 
girl }  but  it's  to  be  hoped  things  will  turn 
out  better  than  that.  Oood-morning !  but 
you  have  not  told  me  a  word  about  your 
own  story — all  Carlingford  is  full  of  it. 
People  say  you  are  the  luckiest  man ! " 

These  words  overtook,  rather  than  were 
addressed  to,  him  as  he  hurried  off  indig- 
nant. John  Brown  was  not  supposed  to  be 
an  observant  person,  but  somehow  he  saw 
the  genteel  people  of  Carlingford  about  the 
streets  that  day  in  a  surprisingly  distinct 
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manner — saw  them  eager  to  get  a  little  oc- 
cupation for  themselves  anyhow — saw  them 
coming  out  for  their  walks,  and  their  shop* 
ping,  and  their  visits,  persuading  themselves 
by  such  means  that  they  were  busy  people, 
virtuously  employed,  and  making  use  of 
their  life.  What  was  Bessie  doing?  Mr. 
Brown  thought  he  would  like  to  see  her, 
and  that  he  would  not  like  to  see  her.  It 
was  painful  to  think  of  being  anyhow  con- 
nected with  an  arrangement  which  con- 
'  demned  to  that  continued  labor  such  a 
young  soft  creature — a  creature  so  like, 
and  yet  so  unlike,  those  other  smiling  young 
women  who  were  enjoying  their  youth.  And 
just  because  it  was  painful  Mr.  Brown  could 
not  take  his  thoughts  off  that  subject.  If 
Phoebe  Thomson  turned  up  he  should  cer- 
tainly try  to  induce  her  to  do  something  for 
the  relations  whom  her  mother  had  disap- 
pointed so  cruelly.  K  Phoebe  Thomson  did 
not  turn  np — ^well,  what  then  ? — ^if  she  didn't  ? 
Mr.  Brown  could  not  tell :  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  do  something.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  did  nothing  except  shake  his  fist 
at  young  Rider's  drag  as  it  whirled  the  doc- 
tor past  to  his  patients,  and  repeat  the 
*'  shabby  fellow  ! "  of  last  night  with  an  air 
of  disgust.  John  Brown  had  become  very 
popular  just  at  that  moment ;  all  his  friends 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  dropped  in  to 
hear  about  this  story  which  had  electrified 
CarHngford.  And  all  over  the  town  the  un- 
known entity  called  Phoebe  Thomson  was 
.discussed  in  every  possible  kind  of  hypoth- 
esis, and  assumed  a  different  character  in 
the  hands  of  every  knot  of  gossips.  No- 
body thought  of  Bessie  Christian ;  but  more 
and  more  as  nobody  thought  of  her,  that 
light  little  figure  running  across  the  quiet 
street,  and  wanting  to  speak  to  him,  im- 
pressed itself  like  a  picture  upon  the  reten- 
tive but  not  very  fertile  imagination  of  Mrs. 
Thomson's  executor.  It  troubled,  and  vexed, 
and  irritated,  and  unsettled  him.  One  little 
pair  of  willing  hands ;  one  little  active  cheer- 
ful soul ',  and  all  the  burden  of  labor,  and 
patience,  and  dread  monotony  of  life  that 
Ood  had  allotted  to  that  pretty  creature ; 
how  it  could  be,  and  nobody  step  in  to  pre- 
vent it,  was  a  standing  marvel  to  John 
Brown. 


CHAPTES  rv. 
Mr.  Brown  was  well  known  everywhere 
as  a  famous  business  man — ^not  perhaps  in 
that  sense  so  familiar  to  modem  observers, 
which  implies  the  wildest  flights  of  specula- 
tion, and  such  skilful  arts  of  bookmaking  as 
ruin  themselves  by  their  very  cleverness. 
Mr.  Brown  did  not  allow  the  grass  to  grow 
below  his  feet ;  his  advertisements  perpetu- 
ally led  off  that  list  of  advertisements  in  the 
Times  which  convey  so  many  skeleton  ro- 
mances to  a  curious  public.  All  over  the< 
country,  people  began  to  entertain  guesses 
about  that  Phoebe  Thomson  who  was  to  hear 
something  so  much  to  her  own  advantage ; 
and  Phoebe  Thomsons  answered  to  the  call 
through  all  the  breadth  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Mr.  Brown  had  a  detective  officer 
in  his  pay  for  the  whole  year.  He  made 
journeys  himself,  and  sent  this  secret  agent 
on  innumerable  journeys.  He  discovered 
the  regiment,  a  detachment  of  which  had 
been  stationed  at  the  Isle  of  Man  during  the 
year  1808;  he  went  to  the  island;  he  left 
no  means  untried  of  finding  out  this  hypo- 
thetical person.  Nearer  at  home,  Mr.  Brown 
had  made  short  work  of  Nancy,  who,  too 
deeply  mortified  by  the  failure  of  her  hopes 
to  remain  in  Carlingford,  had  returned  to 
her  native  place  with  a  moderate  pension, 
her  own  savings,  and  her  mistress'  old 
clothes,  not  so  badly  satisfied  on  the  whole, 
but  still  a  defeated  woman.  While  poor 
Mrs.  Christian,  compelled  by  sore  dint  of 
time  and  trouble  to  give  up  her  forlorn 
hope  of  getting  justice  done  her,  and  re- 
claiming the  wealth  that  had  been  so  nearly 
hers  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown,  was  half 
reconciled  to  him  by  his  summary  dealings 
with  her  special  enemy.  A  whole  year  had 
passed,  and  other  things  had  happened  at 
Carlingford.  Everybody  now  did  not  talk 
of  Mrs.  Thomson's  extraordinary  will,  and 
John  Brown's  wonderful  chancp  of  coming 
into  twenty  thousand  pounds.  People  had 
even  given  over  noting  that  the  young  doc- 
tor had  thought  better  of  that  foolish  fancy 
of  his  for  Bessie  Christian.  All  the  persons 
in  this  little  drama  had  relapsed  into  the 
shade.  It  was  a  very  heavy  shadow  so  far 
as  Grove  Street  was  concerned.    The  little 
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pupils  had  fallen  off,  collected  again,  fallen 
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off  once  more.  If  the  cheerful  glimmer  of 
firelight  had  never  failed  in  the  sick-room — 
if  the  helpless  old  father,  sitting  in  that  calm 
of  infirmity  and  age,  making  comments  which 
would  have  irritated  his  careful  attendants 
beyond  bearing  if  they  had  not  been  used  to 
them,  never  missed  any  thing  of  his  usuaf 
comforts — ^nobody  knew  at  what  cost  these 
comforts  were  bought.  But  there  did  come 
ft  crisis  in  which  patience  and  courage,  and 
the  steadfast  soul  which  had  carried  the 
young  breadwinner  through  the  drear  mo- 
notony of  that  year,  failed  her  at  last.  Her 
mother,  who  was  of  a  different  temper  from 
Bessie,  and  had  gone  through  a  thousand 
despairs  and  revivals  before  the  young  crea- 
ture at  her  side  began  to  droop,  saw  that 
the  time  had  come  when  every  thing  was  at 
stake ;  and,  more  reluctantly  ^d  slowly, 
Bessie  herself  came  to  see  it.  She  could 
not  set  her  back  against  the  wall  of  that 
little  house  of  theirs  and  meet  every  assail- 
ant ;  she  could  not  tide  it  out  in  heroic  si- 
lence, and  abstinence  alike  from  comfort  and 
complaint.  That  was  her  natural  impulse ; 
and  the  victory,  if  slow,  would  have  been 
certain :  so  Bessie  thought  at  least.  But 
want  was  at  the  door,  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  wait ;  something  else  must  be  at- 
tempted. Bessie  must  go  out  into  the  mar- 
ket-place and  seek  new  masters — ^there  was 
no  longer  work  for  her  here. 

This  was  how  the  scene  was  shifted  in  the 
following  conclusive  act. 

John  Brown,  travelling,  and  fuming  and 
aggravating  himself  much  over  the  loss  of 
his  time  and  the  distraction  of  his  thoughts, 
was  in  London  that  day — a  May-day,  when 
everybody  was  in  London.  He  had  seen  his 
detective,  and  no  further  intelligence  had 
been  obtained.  Phoebe  Thomson  was  as 
far  off  as  ever — ^farther  off;  for  now  that 
all  these  efforts  had  been  made,  it  was  clear 
that  either  she  must  be  dead  or  in  some  quar- 
ter of  the  world  impervious  to  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements and  detective  officers.  Mr. 
Brown  bore  the  disappointment  with  a  very 
good  grace.  He  felt  contented  now  to  slacken 
his  efforts ;  he  even  felt  as  if  he  himself  were 
already  the  possessor  of  old  Mrs.  Thomson's 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  As  he  went  leis- 
urely through  the  streets,  he  paused  before 
one  of  those  "  Scholastic  Agency  "  offices 
which  abound  in  the  civilized  end  of  London, 
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It  was  in  the  ground-floor  of  a  great,  faded, 
sombre  house,  in  a  street  near  St.  James' 
Fa^ — a  place  of  aching  interest  to  some 
people  in  that  palpitating  world  of  human 
interests.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Brown  to  go 
in  and  see  if  there  were  any  lists  to  be  looked 
over.  Phoebe  Thomson  might  have  a  daugh- 
ter who  might  be  a  governess.  It  was  an 
absurd  idea  enough,  and  he  knew  it  to  be 
so;  nevertheless  he  swung  open  the  green 
baize  door. 

Inside,  before  the  desk,  stood  a  little  fig- 
ure which  he  knew  well,  still  in  that  black 
dress  which  she  had  worn  when  she  ran  across 
Grove  Street  and  wanted  to  speak  to  him ; 
with  a  curl  of  the  light  hair,  which  looked 
so  fair  and  full  of  color  on  her  black  shawl, 
escaped  from  imder  her  bonnet,  talking  softly 
and  eagerly  to  the  clerk.  Was  there  no  other 
place  he  could  send  her  to  ^  She  had  come 
up  from  the  country,  and  was  so  very  reluc* 
tant  to  go  down  without  hearing  of  some- 
thing. The  man  shook  his  head,  and  read  over 
to  her  several  entries  in  his  book.  Bessie 
turned  round  speechless  towards  the  door. 
Seeing  some  one  standing  there,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  full  upon  John  Brown.  Troubled 
and  yet  steady,  full  of  tears  yet  clear  and  see- 
ing clear,  shining  blue  like  the  skies,  with  a 
great  patieneef  these  eyes  encountered  the 
unexpected  familiar  fctce.  If  she  felt  an  ad- 
ditional pang  in  seeing  him,  or  if  any  grudge 
against  the  supplanter  of  her  family  trem- 
bled in  Bessie's  heart,  it  made  no  sign  upon 
her  face.  She  said  **  good-morning  "  cheer- 
fully as  she  went  past  him,  and  only  quick- 
ened her  pace  a  little  to  get  out  of  sight. 
She  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  rapid  step 
after  her ;  the  step  which  could  have  made 
up  to  her  in  two  paces,  but  did  not,  restrained 
by  an  irresolute  will.  Probably  she  knew 
whose  step  it  was,  and  interpreted  rightly,  to 
some  superficial  degree,  the  feelings  of  John 
Brown.  She  thought  he  was  a  good-hearted 
man — she  thought  he  was  sorry  to  know  or 
guess  the  straits  which  Bessie  thanked 
Heaven  nobody  in  this  world  did  fully  know 
— she  thought,  by  and  by,  shy  of  intruding 
upon  her,  that  step  would  drop  off,  and  she 
would  hear  it  no  more.  But  it  was  not  so 
to  be. 

**  Miss  Christian,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,** 
said  John  Brown. 

She  turned  towards  him  directly  without 
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any  pretence  of  surprise ;  and  with  a  smile, 
the  best  she  could  muster,  waited  to  hear 
what  it  was. 

"  We  are  both  walking  the  same  way," 
■aid  Mr.  Brown. 

In  spite  of  herself  amazement  woke  upon 
Bessie's  face.  "  That  is  true :  but  was  that 
all  that  you  had  to  say  P  "  said  Bessie,  with 
the  smiles  kindling  all  her  dimples.  The 
dimples  had  only  been  hidden  by  fatigue, 
and  hardship,  and  toil.    They  were  all  there. 

"No,  not  quite.  Were  you  looking  for 
employment  in  that  office  P  and  why  are  you 
seeking  employment  here  P  "  said  the  attor- 
ney, looking  anxiously  down  upon  her. 

"  Because  there's  a  great  many  of  us  in 
Carlingford,"  said  Bessie,  steadily ;  "  there 
arc.  half  as  many  governesses  as  there  are 
children.  I  thought  I  might  perhaps  get  on 
better  here." 

"  In  London  !  Do  you  think  there  are 
fewer  governesses  here  P  "  said  Mr.  Brown, 
going  on  with  his  questions,  and  meanwhile 
•tadying  very  closely  his  little  companion's 
face ;  not  rudely.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  very 
honest  direct  investigation,  but  there  was 
not  a  thought  of  rudeness  or  disrespect  either 
in  the  eyes  that  made  it  or  the  heart. 

"  I  dare  say  it's  as  bad  everywhere,"  said 
Bessie,  with  a  little  sigh ;  "  but  when  one 
cannot  get  work  in  one  place,  one  naturally 
turns  to  another.  I  had  an  appointment  to- 
day to  come  up  to  see  a  lady ;  but  I  was  not 
the  proper  person.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to 
stay  at  home  after  all." 

"  Have  you  any  grudge  at  me  P  "  said  Mr. 
Brown. 

Bessie  looked  up  open-eyed  and  wonder- 
ing. "Grudge  Pat  you?  How  could  IP  I 
dare  say,"  said  Bessie,  with  a  sigh  arid  a 
smile,  "  mamma  had,  a  year  ago ;  but  not 
me.  The  times  I  have  spoken  to  you,  Mr. 
Brown,  you  have  always  been  kind  to  me." 

"  Have  IP"  said  the  lawyer.  He  gave 
her  a  strange  look,  and  stopped  short,  as  if 
his  utterance  was  somehow  impeded.  Kind 
to  her !  He  remembered  that  time  in  Grove 
Street,  and  could  have  scourged  himself  at 
the  recollection.  Bessie  had  taken  him  en- 
tirely aback  by  her  simple  expression.  He 
could  have  sobbed  under  that  radden  touch. 
To  tee  her  walking  beside  him,  cheerful, 
steadfast,  without  a  complaint — a  creature 
separated  from  the  world,  from  youth  and 
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pleasure,  and  m9rc  comfort  even— enduring 
hardness,  for  all  her  soft  childlike  dimples 
and  unaffected  smiles — his  composure  was 
entirely  overcome.  He  was  going  to  do 
something  very  foolish.  Ho  gasped,  and 
gave  himself  up. 

"  If  you  don't  bear  me  a  grudge,  come 
over  into  the  Park  here,  where  we  can  hear 
ourselves  speak.  I  want  to  speak  to  you," 
said  Mr.  Brown. 

She  turned  into  the  Park  with  him  quite 
simply,  as  she  did  every  thing  without 
any  pretence  of  wonder  or  embarrassment. 
There  he  walked  a  long  time  by  her  side  in 
silence,  she  waiting  for  what  he  had  to  say, 
he  at  the  most  overwhelming  loss  how  to 
say  it.  The  next  thing  he  said  was  to  ask 
her  to  sit  down  in  a  shady,  quiet  corner, 
where  there  was  an  unoccupied  scat.  She 
was  very  much  fatigued.  It  was  too  bad  of 
him  to  bring  her  out  of  her  way. 

"But  it  is  so  noisy  in  the  street,"  said 
Mr.  Brown.  Then,  with  a  pause  after  this 
unquestionable  truism,  "  I've  been  thinking 
about  you  this  very  long  time." 

Bessie  looked  up  quickly  with  great 
amazement;  thinking  of  her!  She  was 
wiser  when  she  cast  her  eyes  down  again. 
Mr.  Brown  had  not  the  smallest  conception 
that  he  had  explained  himself  without  say- 
ing a  syllable,  but  he  had,  notwithstanding, 
leaving  Bessie  thunderstruck,  yet  with  a 
moment's  time  to  deliberate.  While  he 
went  on  with  his  embarrassed,  slow  expres- 
sions, fancying  that  he  was  gradually  con- 
veying to  her  mind  what  he  meant,  Bessie, 
in  a  dreadful  silent  flutter  and  agitation, 
was  revolving  the  whole  matter,  and  asking 
herself  what  she  was  to  answer.  She  had 
ten  full  minutes  for  this  before  he  came  to 
the  point,  and  before,  according  to  his  idea, 
the  truth  burst  upon  her.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  that  ten  minutes'  preparation 
was  any  advantage  to  Bessie.  It  destroyed 
the  unconsciousness,  which  was  her  greatest 
charm ;  it  made  an  end  of  her  straightfor- 
wardness ;  worst  of  all,  it  left  her  silent. 
She  gave  a  terrified  glance  up  at  him  when 
it  actually  happened.  There  he  stood  full 
in  the  light,  with  all  his  awkwardnesses  more 
clearly  revealed  than  usual ;  six-and-forty, 
abrupt,  almost  eccentric ;  telling  that  story 
very  plainly,  without  compliment  or  pas- 
sion; wottld  she  have  himP    He  waa  con- 
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tent  that  she  should  think  it  o^er — ^he  was 
content  to  wait  for  her  answer  $  but  if  it 
was  to  be  no,  let  her  say  it  out. 

Strange  to  say,  that  word  which  she  was 
exhorted  to  say  out  did  not  come  to  Bessie's 
lips.  Perhaps  because  she  trembled  a  great 
deal,  and  really  lost  her  self-possession,  and 
for  the  moment  did  not  know  what  she  was 
about.  But  even  in  her  agitation  she  did 
not  think  of  saying  it.  Mr.  Brown,  when 
he  had  his  say  out,  marched  up  and  down 
the  path  before  her,  and  did  not  interrupt 
her  deliberations.  Another  dreadful  ten 
minutes  passed  over  Bessie.  The  more  she 
thought  it  oyer,  the  more  bewildered  she 
became  as  to  what  she  was  to  say. 

"  Please  would  you  walk  with  me  to  the 
railway,''  were  the  words  that  came  from 
Bessie's  lips  at  last.  She  rose  up  trembling 
and  faint,  and  with  a  kind  of  instinct  took 
Mr.  Brown's  arm.  He,  on  his  part,  did  not 
say  any  thing  to  her.  His  agitation  melted 
away  into  a  subdued  silent  tenderness  which 
did  not  need  any  expression.  He  took  her 
back  into  the  streets,  all  along  that  tiresome 
way.  He  suffered  the  noise  to  surround  and 
abstract  her  without  any  interruption  which 
would  make  her  conscious  of  his  presence. 
It  was  a  strange  walk  for  both.  To  have 
called  them  lovers  would  have  been  absurd — 
to  have  supposed  that  here  was  a  marriage 
of  convenience  about  to  be  arranged  would 
have  been  more  ridiculous  stilL  What  was 
it  ?  Bessie  went  along  the  street  in  a  kind 
of  cloud,  aware  of  nothing  very  clearly; 
feeling  somehow  that  she  leant  upon  some- 
body, and  that  it  was  somebody  upon  whom 
she  had  a  right  to  lean.  They  reached  the 
railway  thus,  without  any  further  explana* 
tion.  Mr.  Brown  put  the  trembling  girl 
into  a  carriage,  and  did  not  go  with  her. 
The  Carlingford  attorney  had  turned  into  a 
paladin.  Was  it  possible  that  his  outer 
man  itself  had  smoothed  out  and  expanded 
tooP 

'*  I  am  not  going  with  you,"  he  said, 
grasping  her  hand  closely.  "  I  wont  em- 
barrass or  distress  you,  Bessie ;  but,  recol- 
lect you  have  not  said  no ;  and  when  I  come 
to  Grove  Street  to-morrowt  Til  hope  to  hear 
▼ou  say  yea.     I'll  let  you  qH^"  said  John 
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Brown,  grasping  the  little  soft  hand  so  tight 
and  hard  that  it  hurt  Bessie,  **  I'll  let  you 
off  with  liking,  if  you'll  give  me  that ;  at  my 
age  I  don't  even  venture  to  say  for  myself 
that  I'm  very  much  in  love." 

And  with  that,  the  eyes,  which  had  be- 
trayed him  before,  flashed  in  Bessie's  face 
a  contradiction  of  her  elderly  lover's  wozds. 
Yes !  it  astounded  himself  almost  as  much 
as  it  did  Bessie.  He  would  still  have  flatly 
contradicted  anybody  who  accused  him  of 
that  folly ;  but  he  went  away  with  an  unde- 
niable blush  into  the  London  streets,  self- 
convicted.  A  year's  observation  and  an 
hour's  talk  had  resulted  in  a  muoh  less 
philosophical  sentiment  than  Mr.  Brown 
was  prepared  for.  He  went  back  to  the 
streets,  wondering  what  she  woidd  like  in 
all  those  wonderful  shop-windowa.  He 
traced  back,  step  for  step,  the  road  they  Ipad 
come  together.  He  was  not  six-and-forty — 
six-and-twenty  was  the  true  reading.  Iliat 
was  a  May-day  of  his  youth  that  had  come 
to  him,  sweet  if  untimely;  a  missed  May- 
day, perhaps  all  the  better  that  it  had  beoi 
kept  for  him  these  many  tedious  years. 

And  though  Bessie  cried  all  the  way  down 
to  Carlingford,  the  no  she  had  not  said  did 
not  occur  to  her  as  any  remedy  for  her 
tears;  and,  indeed,  when  she  remembered 
how  she  had  taken  Mr.  Brown's  arm,  and 
felt  that  she  had  committed  herself  by  that 
act,  the  idea  was  rather  a  relief  to  Bessie. 
**  It  was  as  bad  as  saying  yes  at  once,"  said 
she  to  herself,  with  many  blushes.  But 
thus,  you  perceive,  it  was  done,  and  oould 
not  be  altered.  She  must  stand  to  the  con- 
sequences of  her  weakness  now. 

It  made  a  great  noise  in  Carlinglbpd,  as 
might  be  supposed;  it  made  a  vast  difier- 
ence  in  the  household  of  Mrs.  Christian, 
which  was  removed  to  the  house  in  whidi 
she  had  formerly  hoped  to  establish  herself 
as  heir-at-law.  But  the  greatest  difference 
of  all  was  made  in  that  dim,  spaeioos, 
wainscoted  dining-room,  which  did  not 
know  itself  in  its  novel  ciicumstaneea.  That 
was  where  the  change  was  most  reiaarknUy 
apparent;  and  all  these  years  Phsebe  Thom- 
son's shadow  has  thrown  no  dood  aa  yet 
over  the  path  of  JohnBzowik 
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From  Chambers*8  Journal. 
FRANCES  BROWNE. 
Few  of  our  readers  can  be  unacquainted 
with  the  story  of  Eurytus,  the  blind  Spartan, 
who,  when  he  heard  that  the  Three  Hundred 
were  defending  the  pass  of  Thermopyls 
against  the  Persian  host,  called  for  his  arms, 
ordered  his  helot  to  lead  him  to  the  field, 
and,  rushing  on  his  country's  foes,  was 
pierced  by  the  spears  and  arrows  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  Spartan's  chivalry  has  been 
the  theme  of  poet's  song  and  historian's  page, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years,  still  stirs  the  heart  and  dims  the 
eye.  But  there  are  nobler  deeds  than  his, 
wrought  by  weaker  hands,  tried  by  greater 
privations.  To  risk  a  life  upon  which  the 
shadow  of  darkness  has  fallen,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  gaining  after  death  an  immortality 
qf  fame,  is  not  the  most  exalted  heroism. 
Many  have  sought  the  shadow  of  death  as  a 
refuge  from  the  shadow  of  darkness,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  name  and 
memory  would  be  buried  with  their  bones. 
But  to  meet  the  decrees  of  fate  with  a  calm 
and  undaunted  front ;  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  single-handed  against  poverty,  blind- 
ness, and  a  host  of  relentless  combatants, 
when  you  must  first  dig  for  the  iron  where- 
with to  forge  the  armor  and  feshion  the 
sword ;  to  contend  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  for  no  guerdon  but  bread,  and  no 
atatue  but  the  statu  quo :  this  is  a  heroism 
greater  than  that  of  the  Spartan,  and  deserv- 
ing more  honorable  record  than  that  at  Ther- 
mopylffi :  **  Stranger,  go  tell  the  world  that  I 
strive  on  obedient  to  the  gods'  commands." 
Yet  this  heroism  has  been  displayed  in 
our  own  day  by  her  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  and  whose  long  and 
hard  struggle  for  the  means  of  life  has  hith- 
erto left  her  little  leisure  for  doing  justice  to 
her  powers  in  a  work  of  sustained  efibrt ; 
but  who,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  in  presenting  her  with  a  gift 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  at  a  time  when 
health  and  funds  were  much  exhausted,  has 
at  length  found  an  opportunity  of  giving  to 
her  country's  literature  a  work  of  fiction 
worthy  of  her  pen.  The  publication  of  these 
volumes  *  affords  us  an  occasion  for  sketch- 
ing the  brief  story  of  the  life  of  their  author- 
ess. 

•  Mff  8har9  of  Me  World.    By  Frances  Browne. 
London  :  Uuttaod  Blaokett    IML 
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Frances  Browne  was  bom  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1816,  at  Stranorlar,  a  mountain 
village  in  the  county  Donegal,  Ireland. 
Her  great-grandfather  managed  to  run 
through  a  good  estate,  and  his  descendants 
were  left  with  limited  means.  Her  feither 
was  glad  to  fill  the  office  of  postmaster  in 
the  village.  Frances  was  the  seventh  child 
in  a  femily  of  twelve ;  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months,  not  having  received  the 
benefit  of  Jenner's  discovery,  she  lost  her 
sight  by  the  small-pox.  She  had  no  teacher 
even  in  the  elements  of  learning.  Her 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  geography  was 
acquired  by  listening  to  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, as  they  read  aloud  their  lessons  for  the 
village  school }  and  we  have  heard  her  say, 
that  the  first  geographical  problem  which 
puzzled  her  was,  how  Columbus  could  have 
hoped  to  reach  the  coasts  of  Asia  by  sailing 
west,  till  a  neighbor  solved  the  difficulty  by 
explaining  that  the  earth  was  a  globe ;  **  but 
to  comprehend  this  fully,"  she  observed, 
« cost  me  the  study  of  a  sleepless  night." 
To  understand  the  world's  angles  and  as- 
perities was  a  problem  still  in  store  for  her, 
and  soon  to  occasion  her  many  sleepless 
nights. 

Meanwhile  the  pursuit  of  learning  was  fbl- 
lowed  with  an  ardor  which  alone  animates 
those  who  have  to  contend  against  the  great- 
est obstacles.  Step  by  step  she  advanced 
along  the  rugged  road  to  the  jealously 
guarded  tree  of  knowledge.  There  were  no 
guide-posts  to  direct  the  wayfarer,  and  many 
tolls  were  demanded  of  her.  To  gain  time 
for  her  brothers  and  sisters  to  read  to  her, 
she  did  the  household  work  assigned  to  them. 
To  gain  their  inclination,  she  bribed  them 
by  telling  them  stories  of  her  own  invention, 
or  which  they  had  formerly  read  to  her,  but 
forgotten.  She  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
French  in  exchange  for  lessons  in  English 
grammar,  given  to  the  daughter  of  the  vil- 
lage teacher.  She  impressed  on  her  memory 
the  day's  reading,  by  repeating  it  all  over 
to  herself  in  the  silence  of  the  night  Among 
the  works  that  were  thus  mastered  were 
Hume's  England^  and  the  twenty-one  vol- 
umes of  the  AndeiU  Universal  Hisiory,  But 
it  was  a  great  event  for  the  future  novriist 
when  the  Etari  qf  lOd-Loihian  fell  into  her 
hands*  her  aoquaintanoe  with  works  of  fic- 
tion being  previously  limited  to  such  booke 
M  Butan  Oray,  the  Negro  Servant,  and  the 
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Achenturea  of  Baron  Munchauaon;  for  in 
Frances  Browne's  youth  there  was  no  hook- 
seller's  shop  within  three  counties  of  Stra- 
norlar/and  circulating  lihraries  were  things 
undreamt  of.. 

Ahout  the  end  of  her  fifteenth  year,  hav- 
ing heard  much  of  the  Hiad,  she  obtained 
the  loan  of  Pope's  translation.     "  It.  was 
like  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,"  she 
writes  to  a  friend,  "and  effected  a  total 
change  in  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  poetry. 
There  was  at  the  time  a  considerable  manu- 
script of  my  own  productions  in  existence, 
which  of  course  I  regarded  with  some  par- 
tiality ;  but  Homer  had  awakened  me,  and 
in  a  fit  of  sovereign  contempt,  I  committed 
the  whole  to  the  flames.    After  Homer's,  the 
work  that  produced  the  greatest  impression 
on  my  mind  was  Byron's  Childe  Harold, 
The  one  had  induced  me  to  burn  my  first 
manuscript,  and  the  other  made  me  resolve 
against  verse-making  in  future."  In  this  res- 
olution she  persevered  for  nearly  ten  years, 
till,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  having  heard  a 
volume  of  Irish  songs  read,  she  could  no 
longer  keep  silence,  and  a  poem  was  com- 
posed, called  TJie  Songs  of  our  Land,  which 
was  first  printed  in  the  Irish  Penny  Journal, 
and  may  still  be  found  in  Dufiy's  Ballad 
Poetry  of  Ireland,    Then  followed  contribu- 
tions to  the  AtheiMeum,  Hood's  Magazine,  and 
Lady  Blessington's  Keepsake,    Her  verses 
were  copied  into  the  journals  of  the  day ; 
and  she  felt  herself  a  poetess.    At  length  the 
thought  came  to  her  in  the  long,  sleepless 
nights,  could  she  not,  though  sightless  and 
friendless,  make  her  own  way  in  the  world  ? 
Alas  t  the  golden  age  had  gone  by,  when, 
like  Blind  Harry,  she  could  earn  food  and 
shelter  by  reciting  the  productions  of  her 
muse  to  chiefs  and  dames.    Yet  there  were 
other  walks  in  literature  where  bread  might 
be  got  as  well  as  fame.     She  would  leave 
her  native  hills— but  not  Parnassus — and 
make  the  venture,  though  clouds  and  dark- 
ness rested  on  it.    This  purpose  was  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  spring  of  1847,  when 
the  terrible  famine  which  made  such  devasta- 
tion in  her  country  began.    Having  no  re- 
sources but  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds, 
granted  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  no  companion  but  her  sister, 
she  crossed  the  channel  for  the  land  of  Bums, 
and  as  she  went,  she  sang  :— 


"  I  leave  the  spring-time  by  thy  strooms,  with 

dreams  that  will  not  part, 
And  on  thy  hills  what  kindred  names  without 

one  kindred  heart ! 
They  will  not  miss  ray  steps  at  heart,   or 

shrine,  or  social  band  ; 
Oh,  free  the  homeless  heart  goes  forth — ^yet 

fare-thee-well,  my  land  !  " 

Edinburgh  was  the  city  selected  for  her 
residence.  There  her  genius,  worth,  and 
industry  procured  her  the  means  of  life,  and 
made  her  many  friends,  among  others  Chris- 
topher North,  and  the  proprietors  of  this 
Journal,  to  which  the  second  piece  of  prose 
composition  she  ever  attempted  was  contrib- 
uted.* She  wrote  tales  and  sketches,  essays 
and  reviews,  leaders  and  songs,  for  various 
newspapers  and  magazines ;  refusing  no  em- 
ployment, however  uncongenial,  and  acquit- 
ting herself  as  conscientiously  in  a  story- 
book for  children,  as  in  writing  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  elders.  During  her 
residence  in  the  northern  capital,  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  which  she  dedicated  to  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  grateful  recollection  of  his  lib- 
erality and  kindness ;  a  series  of  Legends  of 
Ulster,  her  native  province  j  and  The  Eriek- 
sons,  a  tale  for  the  young.  She  found  her 
abilities  for  prose-writing  gradually  strength- 
en and  improve,  but  her  fortunes  did  not 
brighten  in  equal  proportion.  Sometimes 
ill-health,  sometimes  a  dishonest  publisher, 
was  the  drawback  to  her  prosperity.  Yet 
when  things  were  at  their  best,  there  were 
two  to  be  maintained ;  and  jever  mindful  of 
the  claims  of  kindred,  Frances,  out  of  her 
poverty,  contributed  to  the  support  of  her 
mother,  as  she  has  done  for  seventeen  years 
past.  No  wonder  if  at  times  she  felt  the 
burden  of  life  heavy,  and  mourned  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  soul,  "  that  the  waters  of 
her  lot  were  often  troubled,  though  pot  by 
angels." 

In  1852,  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in 
Edinburgh,  she  removed  to  London.  Her 
sister  married  soon  after,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  ;  and  upon  a  friend  condoling  writli 
Frances  on  her  loneliness,  she  smilingly  re- 
plied: '*0h,  you  know,  in  the  absence  <af 
other  relatives,  an  author  may  manage  veiy 
well  with  the  help  of  the  relative  pronouns.** 
Since  that  period,  she  has  had  the  asststsnce 

♦  "  The  Ix)9t  New-year's  Gift,'*  Maioh  8,  IS4*. 
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of  a  secretary  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  her 
lengthened  serrice  to  literature  not  yet  en- 
abling her  to  haye  one  entirely  at  her  com- 
mand. In  those  hours  she  has  written  songs 
which  have  pleased  many  who  little  guessed 
under  what  drcumstanoes  they  were  dic- 
tated. 

Frances  Browne's  poems  are,  in  truth,  her 
best  biography,  for  they  show  us  her  energy 
of  mind,  her  resolution  of  character,  her 
scorn  of  mean  and  soulless  men,  her  love  of 
the  brave,  the  wise,  and  the  good.    Unlike 
the  poems  of  Blacklock,  which  abound  with 
complaints  of  the  difficulties  and  distresses 
of  his  situation,  his  "  rueful  darkness  "  and 
"  gloomy  vigils,"  her  lyrics  contain  little  al- 
lusion to  her  outward  life,  and  are  altogether 
silent  on  the  subject  of  her  great  calamity. 
With  Voltaire,  when  some  one  was  holding 
fprth  on  De  la  Motte's  blindness,  she  thinks 
that  the  public  is  concerned  only  with  the 
powers  of  the  author's  mind,  and  not  with 
the  misfortunes  of  his  body.    But  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life  have  given  her  a  color  to, 
if  they  have  never  formed  the  burden  of,  her 
song.    Poverty  having  been  her  portion  from 
the  cradle,  her  sympathies  are  with  the  poor, 
*'the  wearers  of  the  world's  old  clothes.'' 
Years  of  loneliness  have  made  her  look  long- 
ingly forward  to  that  better  time  when  ''none 
will  lead  a  stranger's  life,"  and  to  that  hap- 
pier shore,    "where  hearts  will  find  their 
own."    She  deems  this  age  but  a  material 
one,  wherein  the  statesman's  notion  of  the 
highest  good  is,  that 


« 


"  People  and  press  no  questions  ask. 
But  joyfully  pay  taxes ; " 


while 


"  The  sun  of  the  priest's  millennial  views, 
Is  no  dUscDt,  and  all  the  dues ; " 

and  the  trader's,  that 

"  There  will  be  no  Gazette  to  fear, 
But  profits  quite  surprising; 
With  wnj^s  falling  every  year, 
And  the  markets  always  rising." 

In  such  an  age,  the  poet  is,  she  complains, 
out  of  place.  Tis  a  cruel  fate,  which  ban- 
ishes him  from  his  native  heaven,  and  binds 
him  to  the  clay — cruel  as  that  which  brings 
the  wild  swan  from  the  purple  heights  of 
mom,  to  the  dust  and  dulness  of  earth. 
This  thought  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
following  touching  poem,  called 


THB  WILD  SWAN. 

"  An  arrow  sent  from  the  hunter's  string, 
When  the  moorland  sky  was  gray, 
Had  smote  the  strength  of  the  wild  swan's 
wing, 
On  his  far  and  upward  way ; 
Pinion  and  plume  of  vigor  reft. 
Drooped  like  boughs  by  the  tempest  cleft 

On  some  green  forest  tree, 
And  never  might  that  wild  swan  soar 
To  the  purple  heights  of  morning  more  ; 
I     Or  westward  o'er  the  hill-tops  cleave 
His  course  through  the  cloudy  isles  of  eve. 
And  the  sunset's  golden  sea. 

"  The  light  of  the  lovely  lakes  that  lie 

Among  green  woods  was  gone 
From  all  his  days,  but  the  years  went  by. 

And  the  lonely  swan  lived  on, 
A  captive,  bound  to  the  dull  earth  then. 
With  wingless  creatures,  and  weary  men 

Who  conld  not  quit  the  clav ; 
He  grew  like  them,  as  a  dweller  must, 
At  home  with  the  dulness  and  the  dust, 
Till  faded  from  his  memory's  hold 
The  life  and  the  liberty  of  old. 

Like  a  far  forgotten  day. 

"  Tet  ever  as  from  wood  and  wave 

The  smile  of  the  sumnMr  went. 
And  his  kindred's  march  passed  south,  above 

The  spot  where  he  was  pent. 
Wit!)  their  wavy  lines,  and  their  wings  of  snow, 
And  their  trumpet's  notes  sent  far  below 

To  bid  that  lingerer  rise, 
The  swan  would  gaze  as  the  host  swept  by. 
And  a  wild  regret  was  in  his  cry, 
As  if  for  the  nobler  part  and  place 
He  lost,  in  the  freedom  of  his  race — 

In  the  joy  of  streams  and  skies. 

"  Falls  not  that  wild  swan's  fortune  oft 

On  souls  that  scorn  the  ground. 
Whose  outspread  wings  the  deadly  shaft 

Of  an  earthward  fate  hath  found ; 
And  narrowed  down  to  some  dusty  scope 
The  tameless  strength  and  the  tireless  hope 

That  for  the  skies  were  bom  ; 
Till  in  the  lore  of  that  lifeless  lot 
Their  glorious  birthright  seems  forgot. 
As  dimness  deepens  and  grayness  grows, 
And  year  by  year  with  its  burden  goes 

To  the  night  that  knows  no  mom  ? 

"  Tet  over  the  prison-house  at  times, 

Great  thoughts  and  voices  go, 
That  wake  with  the    miud-world's    mighty 
chimes, 

Their  buried  life  below 
And  the  bowed  of  bondage  lift  their  view 
To  the  heaven  that  lies  so  far  aud  blue 

In  its  boundless  beauty  yet, 
But  never  can  they  that  realm  regain, 
The  winf;  is  withered,  the  cry  is  vain — 
So  downward  turn  they,  eye  and  heart, 
And  learn,  but  not  with  a  ready  heart. 

Of  that  wild  swan—'  Forget  1 '  " 

But  wherever  our  poet  finds    heroism, 
honest}',  worth,  there  the  reverently  bows 
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down  ;  and  never  did  t)reacher  convey  more 
beautiful  a  lesBon  on  the  brotherhood  of  all 
good  men,  however  their  lots  may  differ, 
than  is  contained  in  the  poem  of  Mark* 9 
Mother. 

"  Mark,  the  miner,  is  full  fourscore, 
But  blithe  he  sits  at  his  cottage  door. 
Smoking  the  trusty  pipe  of  clay, 
Which  hath  been  his  comfort  many  a  day. 

In  spite  of  work  and  weather ; 
It  made  his  honest  heart  amends 
For  the  loss  of  strength  and   the  death  of 

friends ; 
It  cheered  his  spirit  through  the  lives 
And  management  of  three  good  wives-— 
But  now  those  trying  times  are  done. 
And  there  they  sit  in  the  setting  sun, 

Mark  and  his  pipe  together. 

"From  harvest-field  and  from  pasture-ground. 
The  peasant  people  have  gathered  round  : 
The  times  are  rusty,  the  news  is  scant. 
And  something  like  a  tale  they  want 

From  Mark's  unfailing  store  ; 
For  he  is  the  hamlet's  chronicle, 
And  when  so  minded,  wont  to  tell 
Where  their  great-uncles  used  to  play- 
How  their  grandames  looked  on  their  wedding- 
day— 
With  all  that  happened  of  chance  and  change, 
And  all  that  had  passed  of  great  or  strange, 

For  seventy  years  before. 

"  But  on  this  evening,  it  is  plain, 
Mark's  mind  is  not  in  the  telling  vein, 
He  sits  in  silence  and  in  smoke. 
With  his  thoughts  about  him  like  a  cloak 

Wrapped  tigiit  against  the  blast ; 
And  his  eye  upon  tno  old  church  spire. 
Where  falls  the  sunset's  fading  fire — 
And  all  the  ft-iends  his  youth  had  known 
Lie  round  beneath  the  turf  and  stone, 

^  Wliile  a  younger  generation  try 
To  touch  the  keys  of  his  memory 
With  question's  of  the  past. 

"  '  Good  Mark  !  how  looked  the  Lady  Rose 
Whose  bower  so  green  in  our  forest  grows, 
Whom  old  men  name  with  a  blessing  still 
For  the  torrent's  bridge,  and  the  village  mill, 
And  the  traveller's  wayside  well  1 ' 

*  Like  my  good  mother,  neighbors  dear. 
How  long  she  lies  in  the  churchyard  here  I ' 
'  Well,  Mark,  that  bishop  of  kindly  rule. 
Who  burned  the  stocks,  and  built  the  school, 
How  looked  his  Grace  when  the  church  was 

new?' 

*  Neighbors,  like  my  good  mother,  too. 

As  those  who  saw  could  tell.' 
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Then,  Mark,  the   prince  who   checked  his 

train, 
When  the  stag  passed  through  your  father's 

erain  ? ' 
*  Good  neighbors,  as  I  live,  his  look 
The  light  of  my  blessed  mother's  took, 

As  he  bade  them  spare  the  corn.' 
Loud  laugh  the  peasants  with  rustic  shout : 
'  Now,  Mark,  thy  wits  are  wearing  out. 
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Thy  mother  was  but  a  homely  dame, 
With  a  wrinkled  face  and  a  toil-worn  frame  ; 
No  earthly  semblance  could  she  bear 
To  a  bishop  learned,  and  a  lady  fair. 
And  a  prince  to  kingdoms  bom.' 

'  Nay,'  saith  the  pastor,  passing  by. 
As  the  stars  came  out  in  the  evening  sky — 
'  That  homely  dame  hath  a  place  and  pan 
Time  cannot  wear  from  the  old  man's  neart. 

Nor  many  winters  wither ; 
And  know  ye,  friends,  that  the  wise  and  good 
Are  all  of  one  gracious  brotherhood  ; 
Howe'er  their  fortunes  on  earth  may  stand. 
They  take  the  look  of  their  promised  land — 
So  bounteous  lady,  and  bishop  kind, 
And  prince  with  that  royalty  of  mind. 

Were  like  Mark's  blessed  mother.' " 


With  the  above— which  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient  answer  to  those  critics  who  imagine 
that,  like  her  own  Ben  Ezra,  she  only  <<  sees 
of  each  soul  the  losing  side  " — we  must  con- 
clude our  notice  of  Frances  Browne's  poetry, 
and  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  prose  work 
already  referred  to  as  her  latest  effort,  My 
Share  of  the  World. 

This  book  is  the  autobiography  of  Fred- 
erick Favoursham  of  Liverpool,  by  turns 
artist,  tutor,  phrenologist,  writer  for  the 
daily  press,  private  secretary,  holder  of  a 
government  office,  and  finally  of  a  large 
estate  and  many  thousands.  The  scenes  to 
which  the  author  thus  introduces  us  are 
various,  showing  considerable  knowledge  of 
men  and  things.  The  characters  that  play 
their  part  in  the  story  are  numerous — ^per- 
haps too  numerous — but  some  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  original.  There  is  a  young 
gentleman  of  fifteen,  who  despises  Jack  the 
Oiant'kiUer  and  JRobinson  Crusoe,  and  con- 
siders the  learning  of  his  letters  just  a  waste 
of  time,  but  who  dotes  upon  Foxe's  Martyr- 
ology  and  Hie  Inquisition  Displayed^  and 
will  at  any  time  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork 
to  hear  about  eternal  putiishment,  or  to 
meditate  upon  a  tract  he  is  composing  on 
The  Fall  of  Man.  There  is  an  old  lady  who 
is  haunted  at  the  full  of  the  moon  by  the 
fear  of  the  Jesuits,  and  goes  shouting 
through  the  house :  "  Down  with  the  pope  ?** 
There  is  a  female  phrenologist,  who  proves 
to  be  one  of  the  women  whom  our  hero's 
father  had  wheedled  into  a  pretended  mar-  ' 
riage,  who  advises  Frederick  "to  take  care 
of  his  conscicntiousneBs,"  and  evinces  her 
own  by  employing  him  as  her  assistant  at 
the  rate  "  of  sixpence  for  every  single,  and  a 
shilling  for  all  double  characters."   There  is 
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ft  newspaper  contributor  wbo  grumbles  tbat 
his  talents  are  not  appreciated  by  editor  or 
proprietor,  and  promises  to  revenge  his 
wrongs  by  "  pillorying  the  whole  staff  to  all 
posterity  in  his  great  poem,  The  Guild  of 
the  Giftless ; ''  solacing  himself  meaUime 
by  ascribing  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  life 
to  his  wedding-day,  which  **  furnishes  him 
with  satisfactory  reasons  why  he  is  not  rich, 
wise,  and  celebrated — eren  the  shortcomings 
of  his  previous  life  being  laid  at  its  door. 
*Mr.  Favoursham,'  he  would  say,  in  mo- 
ments of  extraordinary  confidence,  'how 
could  I  succeed,  with  that  fate  hanging  over 
me?  It  cast  a  shadow  on  my  prospects, 
though  I  did  not  know  it :  a  man  never  does 
well  who  has  something  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance.' " 

Nor  are  actors  of  a  higher  type  and  finer 

mould  wanting  in  the  drama.      There  is 

Frederick's  mother,  who  is  so  lonely  and 

heartbroken  under  her  husband's  desertion 

and  profiigacy,  yet  whose  dying  injunction 

to  her  son  is,  "Never  forget  he  is  your 

father,  and  do  not  let  him  want  in  his  old 

days ;  and  if  you  marry,  be  a  good  man  to 

your  wife,  for  women  have  a  poor  turn  in 

this  world ;  and  if  you  don't,  live  like  the 

holy  virgins,  that  will  come  in  white  to  the 

gates  of  heaven."    There  is  Frederick's  first 

and  only  love,  a  fine  ideal  nature,  "  with  a 

bom  relationship  to  the  arts  and  the  muses," 

whom  the  fates  join  to  a  reckoner  of  sums 

and  manufacturer  of  ginghams,   surround 

by  savers  of  candle-ends  and  makers  of 

economical  puddings,  and  consign  at  last  to 

''  the  night-duty  in-  this  inglorious  campaign 

of  ours."     There    is   her   grandfather,  a 

kindly  old  squire,  with  good  word  and  hearty 

greeting  for  peasant  and  retainer,  but  who 

has  never  been  himself  since  the  murder 

of  his  only  son,  and  who  is  quite  bowed 

down  by  the  suicide  of  his  granddaughter, 

the   sole  comfort  of  his  age.    There  is  a 

brave  and  gifted  Frenchman,  whose  love 

for  the  memory  of  the  first  Napoleon  is 

greater  than  his  love  of  friends  or  kindred, 

of  fame  or  fortune;  who  has  led  a  life  almost 
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as  wandering  and  full  of  adventure  as  Can- 
dide's ;  who  turns  up  in  Frederick's  paint- 
ing-days, and  befriends  him  in  various  emer- 
gencies,  gets  his  father  off  a  trial  for  bigamy, 
and  our  hero  himself  off  a  platform  when  he 
breaks  down  in  a  lecture,  consoles  him  on 
the  marriage  of  his  first  love  with  the  re- 
mark: "You  have  missed  Lucy  somehow, 
but  not  the  dream  of  your  youth :  you  will 
never  frown  upon  her  because  the  joint  is 
overdone,  or  the  linen  not  mended ; "  who 
sings  him  the  finest  of  songs,  and  gives  him 
the  wisest  of  counsel—except  on  the  subject 
of  astrology,  and  the  partiality  of  Provi- 
dence for  red-haired  people. 

Then  we  have  quaint  pictures  of  the 
goings  on  of  an  "  unco  righteous  "  family, 
startling  pictures  of  lives  of  blood  and  dark- 
ness, comic  pictures  of  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices, the  failings  and  follies  of  men  of 
the  brush  and  men  of  the  pen.  We  have 
glimpses  of  the  homes  of  two  brothers  who 
had  made  their  fortune  in  the  sluve-trade, 
one  of  whom  turns  to  the  deaconship  of  a 
chapel,  the  other  to  rum  and  limes,  for  con- 
solation in  his  old  days.  We  have  sketches 
of  mercenary  love,  hypocritical  love,  re- 
vengeful love,"  love  to  the  wrong  person. 
We  have  the  portrait  of  a  son  unconsciously 
engaged  in  taking  down  his  father's  trial  for 
bigamy.  We  have — ^but  type  and  paper  fail 
us  to  tell  more  than  that  we  have  the  prom- 
ise of  another  novel  from  the  author,  who, 
in  the  person  of  Frederick  Favoursham, 
thus  addresses  the  reader:  "Having  told 
my  own  tale,  it  would  please  me  to  tell  some 
other  people's  whom  I  have  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  it,  thus  taking  a  hint  from  the 
lady  of  the  Arabian  Knights,  to  prolong  my 
literary  life." 

We  think  that  that  capricious  calif,  the 
Public,  will  be  as  pleased  to  listen  to  Frances 
Browne's  stories  as  she  will  be  to  relate 
them  ;  and  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  his 
royal  pleasure,  we  promise,  when  his  maj- 
esty nest  yawns,  to  clap  our  hands,  and 
usher  in  for  his  diversion  the  author  of  My 
Share  of  the  World. 
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SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 


From  Black wood^s  Magazine. 
SPONTANEOUS   COMBUSTION. 

In  the  year  1725  the  Sieur  Millet  of 
Rheims  rejoiced,  or  sorrowed,  in  a  wife 
who  was  almost  daily  intoxicated.  One ' 
evening,  as  he  deposed,  he  retired  to  bed : 
at  eight  o'clock,  leaving  her  in  the  kitchen.  | 
About  two  in  the  morning  he  was  awakened 
by  a  stench :  he  ran  down  to  the  kitchen, 
and  there  found  the  body  of  his  wife,  or 
rather  the  remains  of  her  body,  lying  at  a 
foot  and  a  halfs  distance  from  the  fire.  A 
part  of  the  head,  a  few  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
the  lower  extremities,  were  all  that  remained 
unconsumed.  A  foot  and  a  half  of  the  floor- 
ing was  burned,  but  a  kneading  tub  and 
trough,  which  were  very  near  the  body,  were 
untouched.  This  was-  Millet's  statement  on 
his  trial ;  for  (owing  to  his  having  a  very 
pretty  servant-maid  in  the  house,  for  whom 
he  was  thought  to  have  an  attachment)  a 
suspidon  had  fallen  on  him  of  having  mur- 
dered his  wife,  and  burned  the  body  to  avert 
suspicion.  The  defence  set  up  for  him  was, 
that  the  woman  died  of  "  spontaneous  com- 
bustion J "  and  this  was  the  verdict  returned. 

In  the  year  1847  the  Countess  of  Gorlitz 
was  found  burned  in  her  priyate  apartment, 
and  two  medical  men  reported,  on  evidence, 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  spontaneous 
combustion.  Suspicion  having  fallen  on 
one  of  the  servants,  Staufl*,  he  was  brought 
to  trial ;  and  in  1850  the  long  investigation 
ceased  with  the  conviction  of  Stauff,  who 
subsequently  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was 
executed. 

Between  1725  and  1850  the  condition  of 
scientific  knowledge  had  been  much  changed ; 
yet  even  in  1850  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  evidence  were  so  little  understood 
by  the  mass  of  men,  that  Spontaneous  Com- 
bustion continued  to  find  believers,  and  con- 
tinues to  find  them  still.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  lay  before  our  readers  a  full  account 
of  the  evidence,  and  the  arguments  adduced 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  phenomenon ; 
and  to  examine  these  by  the  light  of  positive 
knowledge.  There  are  few  subjects  that 
better  illustrate  the  facility  with  which 
theories  are  formed  and  accepted,  even  by 
men  whose  scientific  training  ought  to  have 
taught  them  more  circumspection  and  a  truer 
appreciation  of  evidence.  For  the  belief  is 
not  merely  a  vulgar  error,  it  is  an  error 
countenanced  by  many  scientific  authorities ; 


and  although,  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  data  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the 
gross  violation  of  chemical  and  physiological 
laws  which  it  implies,  the  value  of  that  au- 
thority will  disappear,  yet  the  fact  that  such 
authority  can  be  cited  for  so  preposterous  a 
hypothesis  is  in  itself  instructive,  and  justi- 
fies our  particular  consideration  of  it.  We 
give  below  a  list  of  authorities.  *  It  is  un- 
necessary to  cite  authorities  against  the  hy- 
pothesis :  we  shall  have  the  far  higher  au- 
thority of  positive  laws  to  adduce,  and  will 
only  mention,  in  passing,  that  no  chemist  of 
any  eminence  now  sanctions  the  possibility 
of  the  phenomenon.  Indeed,  chemistry  must 
relinquish  her  best-established  truths  before 
the  hypothesis  can  be  accepted.  But  as  this 
kind  of  argument  is  more  satisfactory  to  the 
scientific  world  than  to  the  general  public, 
we  shall  reserve  it  till  the  evidence  of  the 
alleged  **  cases  "  has  been  disposed  of.  In 
minds  not  long  familiarized  with  the  cer- 
tainties of  science,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  its  conclusions  are  established,  there 
is  always  a  lurking  distrust  with  regard  to 
the  conclusions  of  science,  and  a  proportion- 
ate readiness  to  reject  them  in  favor  of  the 
observations  of  some  "  eye-witness."  There 
is  in  general  but  little  appreciation  of  evi- 
dence, and  none  at  all  of  the  thousands  of 
observations,  scrutinized  and  verified  with 
anxious  care,  upon  which  a  scientific  gen- 
eralization, or  law  of  nature,  is  founded. 
There  is  also  a  great  readiness  to  believe  in 
the  marvellous.  Our  first  object  will  there- 
fore be  to  examine  the  evidence. 

*  Albert!:  Ob  ein  Alensch  von  aelbsi  lebemdig 
entz&ndeL  1756;  Philoaopkical  Transactions^  1774. 
Lccat :  Rdatiim  de  trots  cas  de  combustion  AtfmotiM 
(Precis  des  Travaax  de  TAcad.  de  fioueo,  ii.). 
Dupoiit:  Diss,  de  corpoi'is  humani  inceiuUis  spontct- 
neisj  1768.  Lair:  Essai  sur  Us  combustions  hu- 
maines  produitespar  un  long  alms  des  liqueurs  ^ptr> 
itueuseSf  1800.  Kopp:  Diss,  de  causis  combusUonis 
spontanea  in  corp.  hum.  facias^  ISOO.  Koester:  Diss, 
de  combustione  corpor.num.  spont.^  1804.  Chirac: 
Qmsideratitms  sur  la  combust,  humaine  (Theses  de 
Paris,  An.  ziit.).  Charpentier:  Jieiherihes  i'Ayt- 
iol.  paihoL  et  chimigues  sur  hs  phenoments  de  la 
como.  humaine  ( Bulletins  de  la  Knc.  de  Med.  de 
Paris,  vii.).  Fontenelle:  Bfcherches  chimiques  et 
med.  sur  les  condmst.  humaines  spontanees^  1828. 
Fod^r^:  Af^Hcine  Ugale^  \\u  Ornla  et  Dever^e: 
Comb,  humaine  (Kocvclop^die  Modeme,  vii.}.  fire- 
schet:  ConUfusiton  numaine  (I^ouvcnu  Diet,  de  * 
Medicine).  Marc:  Comb,  humaine  (Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences M^dlcales).  Apjohn  in  Cyi-hpasdin  of  Prao- 
tical  Medicine*  Hooper's  Medical  Z)»ct«>rtary,  by 
Grant.  1848.  htck:  MedicalJurisprudence.  Stra> 
be):  Die  Se&stverbrennung  des  3ftnschliihen  Kdr- 
persj  1848.  Briand  et  Clmud^:  Manuel  ConmUi  </• 
Msdicine  LigaU,  1868. 
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After  noticing  the  incredulity  excited  by 
the  narratives,   M.   Breschct   says :    "  Les 
nombreuses  ohservationa  que  Ton  poss^de  de 
la  combustion  humaine,  et  les  historiens  qui 
nous  le  ont  transmises,  ne  permettent  pas 
de  porter  Tincrddulitd  jusqu'^  nier  I'exist- 
ence  de  ce  phdnom^ne.    II  nous  suffira  de 
nommer  Lecat,  Vicq  d'Azir,  Lair,  Kopp, 
Dupuytren,  et  Marc,  pour  ne  plus  conserver 
de  doute  sur  la  rcalite  des  combustions  hu- 
maincs."    In  Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary 
we  find  a  similar  statement :  "  The  number 
of  cases  on  record  is  so  considerable  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  some  process 
of  igneous  decomposition  appearing  dur- 
ing life  under  circumstances  quite  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  combustion  from  the 
application  of  fire."    Now  it  is  clear  from 
these  statements  that  the  writers  are  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  ev- 
idence.   They  speak  of  "  observations  "  and 
'*  cases  "  when  nothing  is  more  certain,  or 
indeed  more  generally  admitted,  than  that 
no  single  observation  has  ever  been  made, 
no  single  case  of  spontaneous  combustion 
has  been  established,  otherwise  all  incredu- 
lity would  vanish.    The  records  referred  to 
are  not  records  of  observations  and  cases, 
but  are  stories  purporting  to  be  cases  — 
stories  of  events  which  are  explained  on  the 
assumption  of  spontaneous  combustion,  be- 
cause the  ordinary  explanations  are  at  fault. 
After    thus    confounding   the    ffuess   of  a 
reporter   with  an   observation,   the   writer 
continues :  "  Little  is  distinctly  known  con- 
cerning these  mysterious  cases ;  for  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  no  instance  has  any 
witness  been  present  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  patient  took  fire."    The  stories  of 
ghosts  and  spirit-rappings  have  a  better 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  evidence,  since,  ab- 
surd as  the  interpretations  may  be,  the  facts 
are  vouched  for  by  eye-witnesses.    In  the 
stories  of  spontaneous  combustion  there  is 
no  eye-witness,  there  is  only  a  guess  in  the 
dark.     When  M.  Breschct  refers  with  em- 
phasis to  the  historians  who  have  transmit- 
ted the  stories,  and  thinks  that  the  reality 
of  the  phenomenon  is  established  because 
respected  names  can  be  cited  among  the 
believers  in  ii,  he  forgets  that  these  authori- 
ties are  only  repeating  the  reports  of  igno- 
rant and  unscientific  people  narrating  what 
they  fniVf  and  inferred  after  the  event.    A 
list  of  names  far  more  imposing  might  be 
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drawn  up  as  historians  of  witchcraft  and 
apparitions.  But  the  question  is  not.  Who 
believes  the  phenomenon?  it  is.  Who  has 
any  direct  evidence  to  offer  ?  Who  saw  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  combustion  ?  And 
the  answer  is  simple :  The  evidence  is  never 
of  a  direct  and  positive  kind.  No  one  has 
ever  seen  the  phenomenon ;  no  one  pretends 
to  have  been  present  when  the  living  body 
spontaneously  burst  into  flame ;  no  one 
even  pretends  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  preceding 
the  event.  That  the  phenomenon  ever  did 
occur  is,  therefore,  wholly  hypothetical.  It 
is  an  inference  called  upon  to  explain  ap- 
pearances which  otherwise  do  not  seem  ex- 
plicable. Not  knowing  how  the  body  in 
question  was  burned-^not  understanding  by 
what  ordinary  means  it  cotdd  have  been 
burned  under  the  circumstances — ^men  as- 
sume an  extraordinary  process.  The  basis 
of  their  argument  is  flat  ignorance.  They 
.know  nothing,  and  infer  all.  On  a  similar 
basis  many  equally  absurd  explanations  are 
daily  erected  unsuspiciously.  The  mind  in 
its  impatience  cannot  rest  without  an  expla- 
nation of  some  kind.  When  men  see  huge 
boulders  heaped  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
rude  pulpit,  they  invent  an  "  explanation,'' 
and  we  have  the  legend  of  the  DeviFs  Pul- 
pit, because  they  are  not  content  to  sit  down 
in  quiet  ignorance.  When  men  see  tables 
moving,  and  hear  strange  noises  which  they 
'*  cannot  explain,"  they  straightway  begin 
explaining  them  as  the  work  of  spirits. 
When  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  we  hear  on 
all  sides  confident  explanations  of  it  from 
gentlemen  who  have  attended  chemical  lec- 
tures, and  attribute  it  to  "  ozone  "  or  to  the 
''want  of  ozone."  In  these  and  a  hun- 
dred similar  examples,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  prove  the  presence  of  the  assumed  cause, 
or  to  prove  that  the  particular  cause,  if 
present,  would  necessarily  produce  this  par- 
ticular effect.  But  for  a  scientific  hypothesis, 
one  at  least  of  these  preliminaries  is  indis- 
pensable. If  observation  had  detected  any 
causal  relation  between  ozone  and  the  epi- 
demic, there  would  be  a  scientific  justifica- 
tion for  the  inference  that  ozone  was  now 
actually  at  work ;  we  might,  provisionally, 
assume  the  presence  of  ozone,  because,  if 
present,  it  would  account  for  the  epidemic. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  presence  of 
ozone  in  unusual  abundance  were  proved, 
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ve  might  infer  that  this  \ras  one  cause  of 
the  epidemic,  and  then  proceed  to  test  the 
inference.  But  to  assume  the  presence  of 
the  agent,  and  also  to  assume  its  causal  re- 
lations, and  to  make  hoth  these  assumptions 
merely  as  an  alleviation  of  our  impatience, 
may  be  the  practice  of  the  vulgar — ^it  is  not 
the  method  of  a  philosopher. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  both  these  assump- 
tions are  made  in  the  hypothesis  of  Spon- 
taneous Combustion.  In  utter  ignorapce  of 
how  the  death  was  caused,  men  assume  that 
it  was  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion ; 
and  they  imagine  they  bring  evidence  in 
proof  of  this  assumption  when  they  show 
how  little  evidence  there  is  for  any  other. 
They  forget  that  there  is  no  eoidence  at  dU, 
Granting  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
suggest  any  acceptable  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  death,  this  impossibility  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  cause  was  spontaneous  com- 
bustion :  there  is  simply  absence  of  evidence. 
We  cannot  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
Nor  is  this  difficulty  removed  by  our  in- 
venting an  explanation  which  has  no  guar- 
antee of  evidence.  If  in  this  ignorance  we 
must  guess  at  a  cause,  the  guess  should  at 
least  be  one  of  probable  or  possible  causes ; 
and  spontaneous  combustion  is  impossible. 

The  matter  stands  thus :  A  body  is  found 
burned ;  the  circumstances  attending  the 
burning  are  unknown ;  they  have  to  be  in- 
ferred; but,  in  the  absence  of  the  usual 
indications,  we  are  unable  to  assign  any  of 
the  ordinary  causes:  a  hundred  supposi- 
tions are  possible,  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  for  any  one }  each  must,  therefore, 
be  tested  by  its  inherent  probability.  If  we 
said  that  the  body  was  burned  by  the  hot 
breath  of  a  dragon,  we  should  have  as  much 
evidence  for  the  assertion  as  if  we  said  the 
body  spontaneously  ignited—that  is  to  say, 
we  should  have  no  evidence  at  all.  Our 
opponents,  in  refuting  the  dragon  hypothe- 
sis, would  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
evidence,  but  would  point  out  the  high  de- 
gree of  improbability  in  the  assumption  of  a 
dragon,  and  the  want  of  any  warrant  for 
supposing  that  the  dragon's  breath  could 
*  burn  a  man.  In  like  manner  the  philoso- 
pher troubles  himself  but  little  about  the 
evidence  of  spontaneous  combustion  con- 
tained in  the  recorded  stories,  because  he 
can  prove  that  the  phenomenon  itself  is  im- 
possible. 


As  we  are  addressing  the  general  public, 
and  not  merely  a  public  of  scientific  men, 
we  shall  consider  the  alleged  evidence,  since, 
if  we  can  show  that  this  evidence,  upon 
which  so  much  reliance  is  placed,  is  abso- 
lutely worthless  because  it  is  never  direct, 
and  never  establishes  the  smallest  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  spontaneous  combustion 
over  any  other  imaginary  cause,  we  shall 
gain  a  more  willing  hearing  to  the  scientific 
arguments  which  prove  the  absurdity  of  the 
hypothesis. 

Liebig,  who  has  treated  this  question  in 
a  masterly  manner,  *  remarks  that  the  de> 
scriptions  of  cases  which  belong  to  the  last 
century  do  not  proceed  from  highly  culti- 
vated physicians,  but  from  ignorant  persons 
unpractised  in  observation,  and  the  descrip- 
tions all  bear  the  stamp  of  untrustwortM- 
ness.  "  In  these  accounts  it  is  usually 
stated  that  the  body  entirely  disappears 
down  to  a  greasy  stain  on  the  fioor  and 
some  remains  of  bones.  Every  one  knows 
this  to  be  impossible.  The  smallest  bit  of 
bone  in  the  fire  becomes  white  and  loses 
somewhat  of  its  bulk  ;  but  of  its  weight  there 
remains  from  sixty  to  sixty-four  per  cent  of 
earthly  matter,  commonly  retaining  the  orig- 
inal form  of  bone."  So  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  reports  of  persons  unac- 
customed to  scientific  observation,  that  in 
the  Gorlitz  trial  the  female  attendants  who 
had  washed  and  clothed  the  dead  body  de- 
posed that  there  were  neither  arms  nor 
head ;  another  witness  saw  one  arm,  and  a 
head  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist ;  a  third,  a 
physician,  saw  both  arms  and  head  of  the 
usual  female  size. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  chief  cases  more 
nearly. 

Mary  Clues,  of  Gosford  Street,  Coventry, 
aged  fifty-two,  and  much  given  to  drinking, 
was  found  burned  to  death  one  morning. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the  room 
and  the  appearance  of  the  body,  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Wilmer,  the  surgeon : 
"  Iler  bedroom  was  next  the  street  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  walls  of  which  were  plas- 
tered and  the  floor  made  of  bricks.  The 
chimney  is  small,  and  there  was  a  grate  iu 
it,  which  from  its  size  could  contain  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  fiie.     Iltr  bedstead 

*  I«iebig:  Zur  Bevrtheibtng  der  Stllfitvti'brtn^ 
nungen  dta  Mensihlkhen  Kurptrs^  IboO;  and  iu 
Famiiiar  Lettei^s  on  Otemiatry^  xxiv. 
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stood  parallel  to,  and  at  tbe  distance  of  three 
feet  from,  the  chimney.  The  bed's  head  was 
close  to  the  wall.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
bed  was  a  window  opening  to  the  street. 
One  curtain  only  belonged  to  the  bed,  which 
was  hung  on  the  side  next  the  window. 
She  was  accustomed  to  lie  upon  her  side, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  bedstead  next  the 
fire ;  and  on  Sunday  morning,  March  the 
1st,  tumbled  on  the  floor,  where  her  helpless 
state  obliged  her  to  lie  some  time,  till  a 
neighbor  came  accidentally  to  see  her.  With 
some  difficulty  she  was  got  into  bed.  The 
same  night,  though  she  was  advised  to  it, 
she  refused  to  have  any  one  sit  up  with  her, 
and  at  half-past  eleven  one  Brooks,  who  was 
an  occasional  attendant,  left  her  as  well  as 
usual,  locked  the  door,  and  went  home.  He 
had  placed  two  bits  of  coal  quite  backward 
upon  the  fire  in  the  grate,  and  put  a  small 
rushlight  in  a  candlestick,  which  was  set  on 
a  chair  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  but  not  on 
the  side  where  the  curtain  was.  At  half- 
past  five  the  next  morning  a  smoke  was  ob- 
served to  come  out  of  the  window  in  the 
street,  and  upon  breaking  open  the  door 
some  flames  were  perceived  in  the  room, 
which,  with  five  or  six  buckets  of  water,  were 
easily  extinguished.  Betwixt  the  bed  and 
the  fireplace  lay  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Clues. 
The  legs  and  one  thigh  were  untouched. 
Except  those  parts,  there  was  not  the  least 
remains  of  any  skin,  viscera,  or  muscles. 
The  bones  were  completely  calcined,  and 
covered  with  a  whitish  efflorescence.  The 
skull  lay  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  the  legs 
towards  the  bottom,  and  the  spine  in  a 
curved  direction,  so  that  she  appeared  to 
have  been  burnt  on  her  right  side  with  her 
back  towards  the  grate.  When  the  fiames 
were  extinguished,  it  appeared  that  very  lit- 
tle damage  had  been  done  to  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  and  that  the  side  of  the  bed  next 
the  fire  had  suffered  most.  The  bedstead 
was  superficially  burnt }  but  the  feather-bed, 
sheets,  and  blankets  were  not  destroyed. 
The  curtain  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  was 
untouched,  and  a  deal  door  near  the  bed  not 
injured.  I  was  in  the  room  about  two  hours 
after  the  mischief  was  discovered.  I  ob- 
served that  the  walls  and  every  thing  in  the 
room  were  coloi-cJ  black.  There  was  a  very 
disagreeable  vapor;  but  I  did  not  observe 
that  any  thing  was  much  burnt  except  Mrs. 
Clues,  whose  remains  I  saw  in  the  state  just 
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described.  The  only  way  I  can  account  for 
it  is  by  supposing  that  she  again  tumbled 
out  of  bed  on  Monday  morning,  and  that 
her  shift  was  set  fire  to  either  by  the  candle 
on  the  chair  or  a  coal  falling  from  the  grate ; 
that  her  solids  and  fiuids  were  rendered  in- 
flammable by  the  immense  quantities  of 
spirituous  liquors  she  drank,  and  that  when 
she  was  set  fire  to,  she  was  probably  soou 
reduced  to  ashes,  for  the  room  suficred  very 
little."  •  The  only  objection  to  this  account 
is  the  hypothesis  that  the  woman's  body  was 
rendered  infiammable  by  the  liquors  she  had 
drunk,  a  hypothesis  we  shall  hereafler  show 
to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  fact.  Take  that 
away,  and  the  case  is  simply  one  of  a  woman 
burnt  to  death,  and  being  at  the  time  either 
too  drunk  or  too  helpless  to  make  an  alarm 
which  would  have  brought  assistance.  We 
have  cited  the  case  because  it  is  one  con- 
stantly referred  to  by  the  advocates  of  spon- 
taneous combustion ;  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, we  will  give  another,  also  taken  from 
the  same  source. 

Grace  Kett,  the  wife  of  a  fishmonger,  aged 
sixty,  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  her  bed- 
room, half  dressed,  to  smoke  a  pipe.  This 
habit  continued  several  years.  On  the  9th 
April,  1744  she  quitted  her  bed  as  usual : 
her  daughter  who  slept  with  her,  did  not 
perceive  her  absence  till  the  morning.  Otk 
going  into  the  kitchen  she  found  her  mother 
stretched  on  her  right  side,  with  her  head 
near  the  grate.  The  body  was  extended  on 
the  hearth,  with  the  legs  on  the  deal  fioor, 
and  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  log  of  wood 
consumed  by  fire  without  apparent  flame. 
On  beholding  the  spectacle,  the  girl  ran  in 
great  haste,  and  poured  some  water  over  the 
body  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  fetid  odor 
and  smoke  which  exhaled  from  the  body  al- 
most suffocated  the  neighbors  who  had  has- 
tened to  the  girl's  assistance.  The  trunk 
was  in  some  measure  incinerated,  and  re- 
sembled a  heap  of  coals  covered  with  white 
ashes.  *  The  head,  the  arms,  the  legs,  and 
the  thighs  had  also  participated  in  the  burn- 
ing. This  woman,  it  is  said,  had  drunk  a 
large  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  overjoyed  to  hear  one  of 
her  daughters  had  returned  from  Gibraltar. 
There  was  no  fii-e  in  the  gruLe,  uud  the  can- 
dle had  burnt  entirely  out  in  the  socket  of  the 
candlestick,  which  ica^  close  to  her.    Her 

*  PhUoi,  Transactions,  1774,  p.  840. 
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dress  consisted  of  a  cotton  gown.    These 
final  details  are  surely  sufficient  to  lead  to  a 
conclusion.    In  a  stupefied  state  of  drunk- 
enness she  had  probably  fallen  over  the  can- 
dle, ivhich  had  ignited  her  cotton  dress.  But, 
even  if  this  were  not  the  cause,  it  is  certain 
that  the  recorded  evidence  gives  no  hint  of 
spontaneous  combustion.    The  old  woman 
is  found  burned — cause  not  apparent;   so 
that  the  verdict  might  have  been  *'  died  by 
the  visitation  of  God,''  as  in  the  following 
case,  recorded  in  ihe  Methodist  Magazineioi 
1809 :  "  Mr.  0*Neil,  keeper  of  the  almshouse 
in  Limerick,  was  awakened  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  a  person  knocking  at  his 
room  door ;  upon  which  he  arose,  and  hav- 
ing inquired  who  knocked,  he  opened  the 
door ;  and  going  with  the  person  who  called 
him  into  his  apartment,  which  lay  under 
Mrs.  Peacock's  room,  he  found  a  dead  body 
lying  on  the  ground,  burning  with  fire  and  red 
as  copper,  having  dropped  down  from  the  loft, 
which  was  on  fire.    Examining  the  loft,  he 
saw  a  large  hole,  the  size  of  the  dead  body, 
burned  through  the  boards  and  ceiling.  Hav- 
ing, with  assistance,  quenched  the  fire  about 
the  hole,  he  examined  by  wliat  means  the 
body  had  taken  fire,  hvi  coiddjind  no  cause. 
There  was  no  candle  or  candlestick  near  the 
place,  no  fire  in  the  grate,  but  what  was 
raked  in  the  ashes,  as  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
serving fire  by  night.    The  room  was  exam- 
ined, and  nothing  had  taken  fire  but  that  part 
of  the  fioor  through  which  she  had  fallen. 
Bven  a  small  basket  made  of  twigs,  and  a 
small  trunk  of  dry  wood  which  lay  near  the 
hole,  had  escaped.    This  phenomenon  was 
the  next  day  examined  by  the  mayor,  cler- 
gymen, and  several  gentlemen  of  the  city, 
llie  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  the  fircy  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
(?)  of  no  part  of  the  room  being  burnt  but 
the  centre  of  it,  through  which  she  had  fallen, 
added  to  the  toell-authetiticated  circumstance 
of  her  recent  diabolical  imprecations  andlies, 
obliged  every  observer  to  resolve  so  awful  an 
event  into  the  visitation  of  God's  judgment 
in  the  punishment  of  so  daring  and  perse- 
vering n  sinner."    That  the  Methodist  Mag- 
azine should  record  such  a  case  is  conceiva- 
ble enough;    but  that    Professor    Apjohn 
should,  in  the  pages  of  the  Cydopcedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  reproduce  it  as  evidence 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  adding  that  he 
does  not  solely  rely  on  the  Magazine,  but 


has  received  confirmation  from  "  an  intelli- 
gent lady  residing  in  Limerick,  who  had  per- 
sonally inspected  the  fioor  through  which 
the  hole  had  been  burned,"  is  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  what  even  professional  men  will  at 
times  accept  as  evidence  in  favor  of  precon- 
ceived ideas.    It  is  true  that  Professor  Ap- 
john is,  or  was,  a  chemist.    But  how  little 
the  laws  of  chemical  action  were  impressed 
upon  his  mind,  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing preposterous  story,  which  he  also  gives : 
A.  B.,  a  woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
retired  one  evening  to  bed,  with  her  daugh- 
ter, both  being,  as  was  their  constant  habit, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.    A  little  before 
day  some  members  of  the  family  were  awak- 
ened by  an  extremely  ofiensive  smoke,  which 
filled  their  apartment ;    and  on  going  into 
the  chamber  where  the  old  woman  and  her 
daughter  slept,  they  found  the  smoke  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  body  of  the  former,  "  which 
appeared  to  be  burning  with  an  internal  fire. 
It  was  as  black  as  coal,  and  the  smoke  is- 
sued from  every  part  of  it.    The  combus- 
tion having  been  arrested,  which  was  effected 
with  difficulty,  although  there  was  no  flame, 
life  was  found  completely  extinct."    Up  to 
this  point  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  but 
we  must  call  attention  to  one  important  de- 
tail :  no  mention  is  made  of  the  position  of 
the  body ;  we  are  not  told  whether  it  was  on 
the  floor,  at  some  distance  from  the  bed,  or 
in  the  bed.    Yet  the  absence  of  this  state- 
ment vitiates  what  follows  :  "  Her  daughter, 
who  slept  in  the  same  bed,  sustained  no  in* 
jury ;  nor  did  the  combustion  extetid  to  the 
bed-clothes,  which  exhibited  no  other  traces 
of   fire  than  the  stains  produced  by  the 
smoke."      This  preservation  of   the  bed- 
clothes, which,  Professor  Apjohn  is  careful 
to  inform  us,  was  confirmed  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Ferguson  of  Dublin,  is  either  the  mo^t  ir^ 
relevant  detail  a  scientific  man  could  possi- 
bly adduce,  or  is  a  miracle  which  must  have 
staggered  a  chemist :  it  is  utterly  irrelevant 
if  the  body  were  not  tn  or  dose  to,  the  bed, 
since  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  reason 
to  expect  the  bed-clothes  to  be  ignited ;  and 
he  might  as  well  have  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
of  some  curl  paper  on  the  table  having  es- 
caped.   It  is  a  miracle  if  the  burning  body 
were  in  the  bed,  and  the  bed-clothes  es- 
caped;  for  although  Professor  Apjohu,  in 
common  with  some  others,  chooses  to  assert 
that  the  flame  of  spontaneous  combustion  is 
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a  peculiar  flame,  "  not  readily  communica- 
ble to  inflammable  bodies  placed  in  its  vi- 
cinity " — an  assertion  founded  on  some  mis- 
interpreted facts,  and  in  glaring  contradiction 
witb  many  other  facts  and  with  chemical 
laws — yet  he  must  be  perfectly  aware  that, 
in  the  recorded  cases,  while  some  objects  es- 
cape combustion,  there  are  always  other  ob- 
jects which  Tiave  been  burned ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  show  why  the  old  wo- 
man's nightdress  should  ignite,  and  not  the 
sheets  in  contact  with  that  dress.  We  as- 
sert, that  if  the  body  were  on  the  floor  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  escape  of  the 
bed-clothes ;  if  the  body  were  in  the  bed, 
the  escape  of  the  bed-clothes  is — a  fiction. 
*'  According  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
relations,  who  is  represented  as  a  woman  of 
the  strictest  veracity,  there  was  no  fire  what- 
ever in  the  room."  Perhaps  so ;  but  were 
there  no  matches?  no  lighted  candle?  no 
means  of  setting  combustible  bodies  alight  ? 
On  this  point,  silence.  "The  subject  had 
been  grossly  intemperate  for  several  days 
before  her  decease,  having  drunk  much  more 
ardent  spirit  at  this  period  than  usual." 
That,  according  to  the  professor,  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  case. 

Yet  it  is  "  from  the  cases  just  related,  and 
from  several  others  which  might  be  quoted," 
that  a  grave  professor,  in  a  medical  treatise 
of  authority,  which  would  be  looked  up  to 
by  hundreds  of  practitioners,  conceives  it  to 
be  **  fully  proved  that  the  human  body  is 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  such  a  state  as 
to  undergo  spontaneously,  or  upon  the  con- 
tact of  flame,  rapid  changes  analogous  to 
those  which  may  be  effected  by  the  agency 
of  fire."  More  worthless  evidence  was  never 
brought  forward  to  support  a  more  improb- 
able hypothesis. 

Let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  cases  adduced 
by  other  writers.  The  Countess  Cornelia 
Bandi,  of  Cesena,  in  Italy,  aged  sixty-two, 
in  excellent  health,  and  not  given  to  intoxi- 
cation, was  accustomed  to  bathe  her  body  in 
camphorated  spirits  of  wine.  One  evening, 
having  felt  very  drowsy,  she  retired  early  to 
bed.  Her  maid  remained  with  her  till  she 
foil  asleep,  and  then  quitted  the  room  to  re- 
turn the  next  morning,  and  find  the  remains 
of  her  mistress  in  a  horrible  condition.  At 
the  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  bed  was  a 
heap  of  ashes,  in  which  the  legs  and  arms 
were  alone  untouched  $  between  the  legs  lay  | 
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the  head.  The  brain,  together  with  half  the 
posterior  part  of  the  craniun^  and  the  whole 
chin,  had  been  consumed ;  three  fingers  were 
found  in  a  state  of  coal,  and  the  body  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  which,  when  touched,  left 
on  the  fingers  a  fat  and  fetid  moisture.  A 
small  lamp  which  stood  on  the  floor  was  cov- 
ered with  ashes,  and  contained  no  oil.  The 
tallow  of  two  candles  was  melted  on  the 
table,  but  the  wicks  still  remained,  and  the 
feet  of  the  candlesticks  were  covered  with 
moisture.  The  bed  was  not  deranged ;  the 
bed-clothes  and  coverlid  were  raised  up,  as  is 
the  case  when  a  person  gets  out  of  bed.  We 
do  not  profess  to  explain  the  cause  of  death 
in  this  case.  As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
details  are  too  scanty  for  judgment.  But 
there  is  no  one  detail  which  points  to  a  spon- 
taneous ignition  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Beck  quotes,  with  great  confidence, 
the  following  case,  for  which  he  is  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  W.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  of 
New  York :  Hannah  Bradshaw,  aged  about 
thirty,  was  a  healthy ,  hearty-looking  woman, 
neat  in  her  person  and  manner  of  living,  but 
not  remarkable  for  sobriety  or  chastity.  On 
the  evening  of  the  31st  December,  she  de- 
sired a  young  woman,  who  worked  for  her, 
and  was  going  home,  to  come  again  early 
the  next  morning ;  and  about  seven  o'clock 
the  same  evening  another  acquaintance 
parted  from  her,  at  which  time  she  seemed 
to  have  drunk  a  little  too  freely.  She  was 
neither  heard  nor  seen  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  young  woman  returned  to  her 
work.  After  knocking  and  calling,  and  hav- 
ing waited  till  half-past  eleven,  this  person, 
by  the  aid  of  a  man  who  lived  below,  got  in 
through  a  back  window,  and  opened  the 
door.  On  looking  within  a  screen,  which 
went  right  across  the  room,  and  was  fitted 
to  the  ceiling,  she  discovered  Hannah,  or 
rather  her  mutilated  remains.  The  bones 
were  lying  near  the  middle  of  the  fioor, 
wherein  a  hole  of  about  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter was  quite  burnt  away,  and  the  bones  were 
on  the  ground,  about  a  foot  beneath  that 
part  of  the  floor.  The  flesh  was  entirely 
burnt  off  the  bones  of  the  whole  body,  ex- 
cept a  small  part  on  the  skuU,  a  little  on  one 
of  the  shoulders,  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
leg  and  foot,  which  was  burnt  off  at  the  small, 
almost  as  if  cut  off  and  left  lying  there.  The 
stocking  wot  burnt  offat/ar  as  the  leg,  and 
no  farther*    The  boweU  remained  uncon- 
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sumecL  One  of  the  sleepers  which  lay  un- 
der the  shoulders,  was  burnt  almost  through. 
Part  of  the  head  lay  on  the  planks  at  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  and  near  it  was  a  candle- 
stick, with  a  part  of  a  candle  in  it,  thrown 
down,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  touched 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  to  have  set  any 
thing  on  fire  (?).  The  leg  of  the  rush-bot- 
tomed chair,  and  about  half  the  bottom,  were 
burnt,  so  far  as  they  were  within  compass  of 
the  hole  in  the  floor,  and  no  farther.  Is  it 
justifiable  to  see  any  evidence  of  spontane- 
ous combustion  in  this  story  P  How  can  any 
one  assume  that  the  candle  did  not  set  any 
thing  on  fire  ?  No  one  was  present  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close ;  no  one,  there- 
fore, could  say  what  had  been  the  course  of 
events.  A  similar  objection  falls  apon  the 
next  case : — 

"  By  a  letter  from  General  William  Shep- 
herd, It  appears  that  on  the  16th  March, 
1802,  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
the  body  of  an  elderly  woman  disappeared  in 
the  space  of  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  Part 
of  the  family  had  retired  to  bed,  and  the  rest 
were  gone  out.  The  old  woman  remained 
awake  to  take  care  of  the  house.  Soon  af- 
ter, one  of  the  grandchildren  came  home, 
and  discovered  the  floor  near  the  hearth  to 
be  on  fire.  An  alarm  was  given,  a  light 
brought,  and  means  taken  to  extinguish  it. 
Whi&  these  things  were  doing,  some  singu- 
lar appearances  were  observed  on  the  hearth 
and  contiguous  floor.  There  was  a  sort  of 
greasy  soot  and  ashes,  with  the  remains  of 
a  human  body,  and  an  unusual  smell  in  the 
room.  All  the  clothes  were  consumed.  The 
fire  had  been  smalL"  * 

Small  ?  But  is  there  any  necessity  for  its 
having  been  large  P  One  spark  suffices  to 
kindle  a  huge  flame  in  a  substance  really 
combustible. 

We  will  not  repeat  Liebig's  analysis  of 
the  case  reported  by  Battaglio,  which  he 
has  completely  exposed.  Let  us  rather  quote 
the  very  modem  example  reported  in  the 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  De- 
cember, 1852,  the  reporter  being  a  medical 
man: — 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  July  last, 
the  body  of  John  Anderson,  ®t.  flfty,  about 
five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  ox  a  spare 
habit,  a  carter  of  wood  from  the  forest  of 
Damaway  to  the  pier  of  Nairn,  and  a 
notorious  dram-drinker,  waa  found  dead 
by  the  road-aide,  seven  miles  froia  Naini» 

^  Beek,  p.  677. 
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and  in  a  state  of  combustion,  the  process 
having  proceeded  so  far  as  blackening  and 
charring  of  the  body  and  head,  and  complete 
disfiguration  of  the  features — so  much  so, 
that  the  person  was  only  recognized  firom 
his  horses  and  carts  being  known.     The  case 
was  taken  up  medico-legally  by  the  Procu- 
rator-Fiscal of  the  county  of  Nairn,  and  I 
was  requested  to  inspect  the  body,  and  re- 
port.  On  approaching  the  unfortunate  man's 
dwelling,  on  the  forenoon  of  31st  July,  I 
found  that  the  funeral  had  passed  on  to  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Dyke ;  and,  after 
a  little  explanation  to  the  attendants,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  hurried  autopsy  within 
the  church.    On  removing  the  grave-sheet, 
I  found  a  black,  incinerated,  and  atifEened 
body.    The  legs  and  arms  were  crossed,  the 
latter  raised  from  the  chest.    The  position 
was  one  of  ease ;  and  the  body  had  not  been 
touched  since  first  rolled  up.    The  eyes,  ears, 
and  nose  were  burned  away,  teeth  clenched, 
and  from  the  mouth  bubbled  out  some  white 
froth  and  gas.    The  lining  membrane  on 
the  inside  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  was  quite 
burned ;  also  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  hair  and  skin  of  the  head.    The  skin 
and  cellular  tissue  of  the  body  were  much 
charred :  the  thighs  not  to  the  same  extent ; 
and  the  burning  had  ceased  about  midway 
between  the  knees  and  feet,  where  there  was 
a  reddish  and  slightly  blistered  line.    The 
back   was  not  so  much  destroyed.     The 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  etc.,  exhibited  no  ap- 
pearance of   Durning.      The    villous    coat 
throughout  was  much  congested,  and  that 
of  the  stomach  presented  those  cherry-red 
appearances,  with   thickening,  which    are 
sometimes  noticed  in  the  stomachs  of  drunk- 
ards.   It  was  almost  empty,  gave  out  no 
smell  of  alcohol,  nor  did  tne  contents,  on 
after  examination.    On  opening  the  perito- 
neum, there  was  a  great  escape  of  fetid  gas. 
The  bowels  were  healthy,  but  dry  from  heat. 
The  state  of  the  heart,  blood,  and  lungs, 
could  not  be  examined. 

**  On  inouiry,  I  found  the  wretched  man's 
history  to  be  the  following :  he  has  been  a 
carter,  as  above  stated,  for  several  years  ; 
has  drunk,  at  least  of  ardent  spirits,  daUy, 
on  an  average,  a  common  bottleful,  besides 
porter,  beer,  etc.;  left  Nairn  on  the  day  of 
nis  death  intoxicated ;  in  passing  an  inter- 
mediate village,  was  seen  coming  on  *  all 
fours '  out  of  one  of  those  many  '  publics  ' 
which  are  the  opprobria  of  our  smaller  towns 
and  villages  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He 
was,  however,  one  of  those  *  soakine '  indi- 
viduals, who  much  sooner  lose  the  locomo- 
tive balance  than  a  knowledge  of  his  situation 
and  work ;  hence,  when  on  his  cart,  he  eould 
talk  and  manage  his  horses  tolerably  welL 
B»  had  a  brotrar  carter  with  hia,  a  neigb- 
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boring  toll-keeper,  vfho  was  sober ;  and  they 
parted  company  at  the  toll-gate  of  Harmuir, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  where  the  body 
was  found.    Before  this,  however,  Anderson 
wished  bis  pipe  to  be  lit  and  handed  to  him ; 
but  his  friend,  thinking  that  he  had  no  need 
of  a  smoke,  merely  put  a  little  fire  on  the  old 
tobacco  ash,  when  he  drew,  and  immediately 
said, '  She  is  not  in.'   The  conversation  went 
on  for  ten  minutes,  when  the  poor  man 
turned  his  horses'  heads  homewards.    All 
this  time  the  pipe  was  in  his  hand.    The 
tollman,  who  was  much  on  the  road  with 
him,  declared  that  Anderson  seldom  lighted 
his  own  pipe,  and  never  almost  knew  him  to 
carry  luciiers.    The  dress  was  a  woollen 
shirt,  canvas  frock,  corduroy  trousers,  and 
a  *  wide-awake.'  The  weather  was  very  warm 
and  dry.    When  a  little  farther  on  his  way 
homewards,  smoke  was  seen  rising  up  from 
the  cart  in  which  the  man  was,  and  which 
contained  a  good  deal  of  hay,  by  a  herd-boy 
on  a  neighboring  rising  ground,  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  distant.    The  man  was  next 
seen  to  descend  from  the  cart,  to  stand,  then 
to  stagger  and  fall.    The  horses  stood  still. 
In  a  few  minutes  smoke  again  appeared  from 
the  ground,  when  the  bov  ran  down,  and 
found  the  body  lifeless,  black,  disfigured, 
and  burning.    He  hurried  to  a  cottage  dose 
by,  and  returned  with  a  woman  having  a 
water-pail,  with  which  they  drew  water  sev- 
eral times  from  a  rivulet  almost  at  their  feet, 
and  thereby  extinguished  the  burning  body 
and  garments.  The  position  was  on  the  back, 
inclining  to  one  side ;  arms  and  legs  as  before 
mentioned.    The  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  boy  seeing  the  man  come  down  from  his 
cart  and  the  water  being  dashed  on,  is  rep- 
resented as  not  more  uian  fifteen  minutes. 
The  body  was  wrapped  into  a  sheet,  and  re- 
moved home.    The  pipe  was  found  lyin?  be- 
low the  body  with  the  cap  on,  apparently  as 
it  had  been  put  into  his  hands.    The  clothes 
were  all  consumed,  except  the  lower  parts  of 
the  legs  of  the  trousers,  where  the  ouming 
had  ceased,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  shirt, 
frock,  and  hat,  immediately  between  the  body 
and  the  ground.    There  was  none  of  the  hay 
burned. 
**  Remarks. — ^The  case  at  first  sight  ap- 

E eared  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  the  clothes 
aving  bv  some  means  caught  fire,  and  the 
smoke  therefrom  producing  death  by  as- 
phyxia— ^the  subject  being  much  intoxicated ; 
but  second  thoughts  demonstrated  a  few 
points  not  reconcUable  to  my  mind  with  this 
view,  such  as  the  position  on  the  back,  etc. 
---the  event  takinff  place  in  the  open  air — 
rigidity  of  the  liinba — ^no  trace  of  fire--and 
the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  combustion, 
whilst  this  latter  (compared  with  the  ac- 
counts of  martyrsi  autteesi  and  othera  who 
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have  been  consumed,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  fuel  and  the  time  that  have  been  re- 
quired), and  no  apparent  struggle  or  attempt 
having  been  made  to  cast  ofi'  the  burning 
garments,  or  to  quench  the  flames  in  the 
brook  running  alongside,  whilst  the  man  was 
not  at  all  in  a  state  of  insensibilitv  from  his 
potations,  led  me  to  the  belief,  tnat  it  was 
no  ordinary  combustion  from  the  application 
of  fire.  I  have,  then,  been  induced  to  regard 
it  as  a  case  of  progressive  igneous  decom- 
position, commencing  during  life  without  the 
application  or  approach  of  any  hot  or  burn- 
ing body,  as  believed  in  b^  several  conti- 
nental physiologists  of  eminence.  Such  a 
state  of  matters  I  know  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  almost  fabulous ;  but  the  num- 
bers of  general  instances  from  good  author- 
ities, and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  or,  as  Beck  more 

Eroperly  terms  it,  preternatural  combusti- 
ility  or  the  human  body,  and  written  on  by 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  and  received  into  the  Sta- 
tistical Nosology  from  the  General  Register 
Office,  now  in  the  hands  of  most  medical 
practitioners,  under  the  appellation  of  catQ" 
catms  ebriosa,  show  that  tne  doctrine  can- 
not be  wholly  set  aside." 

First  remark  the  reliance  placed  on  the 
numbers  of  "instances  from  good  authori- 
tie8"*»instanoes  which  the  reader  has  been 
able  to  appreciate— and  then  examine  the 
evidence  here  offered.  In  the  first  place,  the 
testimony  is  that  of  a  toll-keeper  and  a  herd 
boy,  surely,  not  the  most  reliable  sources  to 
which  one  would  look  for  accuracy  in  descrip- 
tion. Then  observe  what  were  the  appear- 
ances noted.  The  body  was  cAarrecI-— that 
is,  burned,  as  it  always  is  superficially  when 
the  clothes  take  fire.  The  man's  clothes 
were  woollen  shirt,  canvas  frock,  and  cor- 
duroy trousers,  which,  once  ignited,  would 
in  the  open  air  bum  well  enough.  He  was 
drunk.  He  had  a  lighted  pipe,  which  was 
found  under  his  body.  The  cart  was  full  of 
hay.  The  clothes  were  consumed,  except 
where  the  burning  of  the  body  had  ceased— 
or,  to  state  the  case  more  accurately,  the 
burning  of  the  body  ceased  where  the  Imm- 
ing  of  the  clothes  ceased. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples. 
One  more  case,  that  of  the  Countess  Gorliti, 
shall  suffice.  On  the  13th  June,  1847,  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  on 
her  husband's  going  out  to  dinner,  the 
countess,  a  healthy  active  woman  of  forty- 
six,  retired  to  her  apartment  to  arrange 
•ome  houMhold  natteny  aa  mm  her  wont 
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The  servants,  except  Stauff,  had  permission 
to  go  out.  The  apartment  consisted  of  an 
antechamber,  and  a  chamber,  into  which 
opened  a  sort  of  closet,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain an  ottoman,  on  which  she  commonly 
took  her  siesta.  In  one  comer  of  the  room 
was  a  Russian  stove,  and  in  another  her 
gchreibpulty  a  writing-desk,  which  those  un- 
acquainted with  German  furniture  may  form 
an  idea  of  by  imagining  a  large  chest  of 
drawers,  with  a  folding-board  to  serve  as 
writing-table.  On  his  return  in  the  even- 
ing, the  count  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
anteroom,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  he  went 
out  again.  This  was  about  seven.  He  came 
back  at  nine.  During  his  absence  a  bright 
light,  which  speedily  disappeared,  had  been 
noticed  at  the  closet  window,  and  a  thick 
smoke  from  the  chimney  which  corresponded 
with  the  stove  in  the  parlor.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  count  ordered  the  servants,  who  had  then 
returned,  to  go  in  search  of  their  mistress  : 
they  not  obtaining  entrance,  workmen  were 
sent  for  to  break  open  the  doors,  which  were 
locked.  The  keys  were  afterwards  not  to  be 
found.  The  smoke  which  issued  from  the 
rooms  prevented  their  being  entered  till  one 
of  the  windows  was  forced.  On  this  being 
done,  flames  burst  out  simultaneously  from 
the  hangings,  the  writing-desk,  and  the  floor 
underneath  it.  The  dead  body  of  the  coun- 
tess was  found  a  foot  from  the  writing-desk, 
with  the  feet  towards  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  the  head  towards  the  window.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  fire  about  it,  or  at  the 
part  of  the  inlaid  floor  on  which  it  rested. 
On  its  removal  a  few  buckets  of  water  suf- 
ficed to  extinguish  the  fire.  On  this  being 
effected,  a  rush  of  smoke  issued  from  the 
open  door  of  the  closet,  which  was  found  to 
proceed  from  the  ottoman  being  on  fire.  No 
other  object  in  this  apartment  was  touched, 
and  in  front  of  the  ottoman  lay  one  of  the 
countess'  slippers  uninjured.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Dr.  Graff  was  called  in  of- 
ficially, and  found  the  apartments  in  that 
state  of  disorder  usual  after  a  fire.  The 
writing-desk  had  been  mostly  consumed, 
and  the  papers  it  had  contained,  partly 
burned,  lay  scattered  about  the  room.  The 
ottoman  was  displaced,  and  nearly  in  its 
centre  was  an  almost  oval  hole  caused  by 
the  combustion  of  the  hair  mattress  and 
stuffing.  On  proceeding  to  view  the  body. 
Dr.  Graff  observed  the  remaining  slipper  oo 
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one  of  the  feet,  and  uninjured.  The  dress 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  almost 
wholly  consumed.  The  head  exhibited  the 
form  of  a  nearly  shapeless  black  mass,  in 
which  the  mouth  was  imperfectly  distin- 
guished, with  the  charred  tongue  protruding 
from  it.  The  body  lay  on  its  left  side,  the 
head  and  chest  retracted,  the  neck  every- 
where blackened  and  charred,  as  were  the 
skin  and  muscles  on  the  fore  and  upper 
parts  of  the  chest,  the  former  being  thus  af- 
fected to  within  an  inch  of  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  marks  of  the  action  of  fire 
did  not  extend  quite  so  far  along  the  back 
part  of  the  trunk.  The  joints  of  both  upper 
extremities  were  flexed,  and  their  surfaces 
charred,  except  at  the  hands.  The  left 
shoulder  and  the  right  elbow-joints  were 
laid  open.  From  the  former  of  these  the 
blackened  humerus,  and  from  the  latter  the 
heads  of  .the  radius  and  ulna,  protruded* 
The  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  left  knee  was 
slightly  acted  on.  The  body  exhaled  an 
empyreumatic  odor.  The  further  examina- 
tion of  it  was  objected  to. 

"  Considering  (1)  that  the  deceased  had 
been  in  full  bodily  vigor  ;  (2)  that  she  had 
been  seen  by  her  servants  the  evenins  be- 
fore in  good  health ;  (3)  that  she  had  not 
gone  to  bed,  but  must  have  been  occupied 
at  her  writing-desk  j  (4)  that  in  case  of  the 
flre  having  been  accidental,  she  might  have 
escaped  from  it,  or  at  least  have  called  for 
assistance,  of  which  there  was  no  indication, 
though  she  was  close  to  a  window ;  and  (5) 
that  as  the  traces  of  the  fire  and  the  carbon- 
ization of  the  body  were  chiefly  about  the 
head,  and  that  the  open  mouth  and  pro- 
truded tonffue  were  indicative  of  suffocation 
and  impending  asphyxia,  Dr.  Graff  report* 
it  as  highly  probable  that  this  had  been  one 
of  the  rare  instances  of  what  is  termed  sptm-^ 
taneous  combustion;  a  supposition,  in  his 
opinion,  which  alone  could  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  deceased  nad  been  un- 
able to  call  for  assistance  or  to  save  herself, 
as  she  must  have  done  had  the  light  on  the 
writing-desk  caught  her  hair  or  headdress.** 

This  opinion  Dr.  Graff  so  far  qualified 
next  day,  as  to  report  further  that  his  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  high  probability  of 
death  by  spontaneous  combustion,  in  this 
,  instancei  was  a  hypothesis  only  admissible 
'  in  the  absence  of  indicaliona  of  violence  on 
the  body,  the  abstract  possibility  of  which 
be  was  not  prepared  to  deny.  Another  re- 
port was  Atfoiahed  by  Dr.  Stegmayer  ia 
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December,  1647,  in  which  he  could  not  say 
whether  there  had  or  had  not  been  any  thing 
in  the  mode  of  life  or  constitution  of  the 
countess  which  supported  the  hypothesis  of 
spontaneous  combustion ;  but  Dr.  Siebold, 
on  the  12th  April,  1848,  sent  in  a  report  de- 
cidedly to  the  effect  that  the  countess  had 
perished  by  spontaneous  combustion ;  and 
in  proof  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such 
a  phenomenon,  he  referred  to  the  cases  col- 
lected by  Deyergie  in  his  article  in  the  Dic- 
iionaire  de  Medicine,  He  yiewed  the  body 
on  the  night  of  the  fire.  The  surface  of  the 
head  and  neck  had  a  shining  ^fatty  appear- 
ance, as  if  coyered  with  a  coat  of  yarnish. 
There  were  no  marks  of  fire  on  ihe  clothes 
anywhere  beyond  the  margins  of  (he  bums  on 
the  body. 

Although  the  death  of  the  countess  took 
place  in  June,  it  was  not  until  the  26th  No- 
yember  that  the  count  intimated  that  tin 
inquest  would  be  held.  Next  day  the  cook 
detected  a  quantity  of  greenish  matter  (yer- 
digris)  In  a  sauce  intended  for  the  count. 
About  the  same  time  suspicion  was  awak- 
ened against  the  man-seryant,  Stauff,  from 
the  discoyery  of  some  jewels  belonging  to 
the  countess  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his 
relatiyes  at  a  distance.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
suspicions  against  Stauff,  Dr.  Siebold  con- 
sidered, from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the 
burning  of  the  countess  could  not  haye  been 
the  result  of  design  nor  of  accident.  The 
combustion  of  the  desk  and  the  portion  of 
the  floor  could  not  haye  done  it  The  corpse 
was  found  out  of  the  reach  of  these,  and  on 
a  part  of  the  floor  to  which  the  fire  had  not 
extended.  The  doors  and  windows  were 
dosed,  so  that  the  desk  and  floor  were  rather 
charred  than  burned.  Besides,  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  extent  of  the  bums  on 
the  body  and  the  quantity  of  the  combusti- 
bles consumed  was  too  great  to  allow  him 
to  admit  that  they  had  been  caused  by  the 
burning  of  the  furniture.  Dr.  Siebold  fur- 
ther contended,  that  spontaneous  combus- 
tion alone  could  satisfactorily  explain  the 
circumstances  of  the  case :  such  as  the  limi- 
tation of  the  burning  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  and  of  the  dress,  while  it  had  ex- 
tended  to  the  upper  extremities ;  the  greasy 
coating  on  the  mirror  and  the  oil-painting ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  burned  parts.  Sup- 
posing that  the  combustion  had  begun  at  the 
head,  and  that  the  eyes  had  only  been  par- 
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tially  inyolyed  in  it,  the  countess  might  at  the 
moment  haye  been  in  a  state  to  run  to  the 
bell-pull,  and  in  her  agony  to  pull  it  till  it 
gaye  way.  The  flame  seen  from  a  house  op- 
posite the  closet  window  showed  that  she  had 
been  lying  on  the  ottoman  when  the  head  had 
taken  flre  [not  a  bad  example  this  of  the  way 
eyents  are  shoum  /],  which  accounted  for  the 
hole  burned  in  the  ottoman,  as  well  as  the 
finding  the  slipper  in  this  room.  He  fur- 
ther conjectured  that  the  countess  was  in 
the  act  of  running  to  the  window  to  call  for 
assistance  when  she  had  fallen  before  the 
writing-desk  and  set  it  on  fire. 

This  case  is  of  great  interest,  as  present- 
ing many  of  those  inexplicable  details  which 
in  other  cases  haye  led  to  the  inference  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  Indeed,  the  ac- 
count of  the  position  of  the  body  and  the 
state  of  the  objectn  in  the  room,  is  such 
as  to  baffle  eyery  attempt  at  explanation. 
Neyertheless,  there  was  eyidcnce  against 
Stauff  sufficient  to  conyict  him,  and  he  con- 
fessed the  crime.  His  confession  makes  us 
fully  aliye  to  the  facility  with  which  our 
guesses  may  shoot  wide  of  the  mark,  though 
seeming  probable.  Read  again  Siebold's 
conjectures,  and  compare  it  with  this  con- 
fession of  the  murderer.  Stauff  declared 
that  he  had  entered  the  room  of  the  coun- 
tess to  announce  that  he  was  going  out, 
when,  finding  no  one  in  the  room,  he  was 
tempted  by  some  articles  of  yalue  he  saw 
there  to  commit  a  robber}'.  While  doing 
so  the  countess  came  in :  a  struggle  took 
place,  and  he  seized  her  by  the  throat  and 
strangled  her.  He  afterwards  placed  the 
body  on  a  chair,  and,  putting  around  it  a 
quantity  of  combustible  articles,  set  fire  to 
them.  We  here  see  the  yalue  of  Siebold's 
induction,  that  the  body  could  not  haye  been 
burned  by  accident,  nor  by  design,  because 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  com- 
bustibles to  account  for  so  great  an  extent 
of  burning.  This  induction  is  one  con- 
stantly made ;  the  fact  being,  as  Liebig  re- 
marks, that  the  cause  of  death  by  burning 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  consumes  the 
fuel  which  supports  it,  so  that  the  fuel  does 
not  remain  unaltered,  like  the  knife  with 
which  a  man  has  been  murdered.  Had 
there  not  been  the  discoyery  of  the  jewels  in 
!  Stauff 's  possession,  and  some  other  facts 
tending  to  criminate  him,  and  had  the  cause 
!  of  the  countess*  death  remained  a  mystery, 
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we  should  have  seen  this  story  quoted  iu 
cyclopsedias  and  treatises  as  one  of  the 
striking  "cases"  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. And  certainly,  until  the  murderer 
confessed  his  guilt,  the  "  evidence  "  was  of 
such  a  character  as  to  lend  itself  to  the 
wildest  suppositions.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  other  cases.  Had  any  one  been  present 
during  any  of  the  recorded  cases,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  able  to  clear  up  all  its 
seeming  contradictions ;  but  as  nobody  ever 
was  present,  we  are  left  to  the  wide  field  of 
conjecture. 

We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  in  all 
the  other  cases  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  dead  body  burned  to  con- 
ceal the  fact.  This  may  haye  been  some- 
times done;  but  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  experience  to  believe  that  drunken  per- 
sons, or  persons  stupefied  by  the  smoke, 
may  have  perished  without  raising  any 
alarm.  The  following  case,  given  in  the 
Journal  of  a  NaturcUist,  will  show  this :  A 
travelling  man,  one  winter's  evening,  laid 
himself  down  upon  the  platform  of  a  lime- 
kiln, placing  his  feet,  probably  numbed  with 
cold,  upon  the  heap  of  stones  newly  put  on 
lo  bum  through  the  night.  Sleep  overcame 
iiim  in  this  situation,  the  fire  gradually  ris- 
ing and  increasing,  until  it  ignited  the 
stones  upon  which  his  feet  were  placed. 
Lulled  by  the  warmth,  the  man  slept  on ; 
the  fire  increased,  until  it  burned  one  foot 
(which  was  probably  extended  over  a  Tent- 
hole),  jmd  part  of  the  leg  aboTO  the  ankle, 
entirely  .ofi*,  consuming  that  part  so  effectu- 
ally, that  a  cinder-like  fragment  was  all  that 
remained-— and  still  the  wretch  slept  on! 
and  in  this  state  was  found  by  the  kiln-man 
in  the  morning.  Insensible  to  any  pain, 
and  ignorant  of  his  misfortune,  he  attempted 
to  rise,  but,  missing  his  shoe,  requested  to 
have  it  found;  and  when  he  was  raised, 
putting  his  burnt  limb  to  the  ground  to  sup- 
port his  body,  the  extremity  of  his  leg  bone 
crumbled  into  fragments.  Still  he  expressed 
no  pain,  and  probably  felt  none.  Had  the 
fire  extended  further,  this  man  would  haye 
been  burnt  to  death  slowly  while  sleeping, 
and  would  have  never  made  an  efibrt  to 
escape. 

We  close  here  that  part  of  our  argument 
which  relates  to  the  evidence  of  cases.  Be* 
yiewing  this  eyidence,  we  find  that,  eyen  on 
the  yery  questionable  assumption  of  the  tes- 
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timony  having  been  both  accurate  and  ex- 
haustive, there  has  been  nothing  whatever 
to  prove  spontaneous  combustion  over  and 
above  the  presumption  which  may  arise  in 
its  favor  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
otherwise  accounting  for  the  deaths.  The 
exclusion  of  ordinary  causes  may  lead  to 
the  inference  of  some  extraordinary  cause, 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  this  extraordi- 
nary cause  is  spontaneous  combustion  rather 
than  any  other.  If  I  place  a  china  yase 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  and,  on  quitting  the 
room,  lock  the  door,  haying  ascertained  that 
no  one  is  in  the  room,  and  find,  on  my  re- 
turn, the  yase  shattered  on  the  fioor,  I  shall 
certainly  be  puzzled  "to  account  for  it" 
No  one  has  entered  the  room ;  no  cat,  dog, 
or  bird  was  shut  up  in  the  room.  The  ordi- 
nary causes  seem  therefore  excluded ;  but, 
shall  I  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
yase  spontaneously  leaped  from  the  mantel- 
piece ?  You  would  laugh  at  such  a  suppo- 
sition, and  would  declare  that  it  was,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  an  absolute  impossibility 
that  china  yases  should  spontaneously  leap. 
Now,  although  the  impossibility  of  sponta- 
neous combustion  in  a  living  organism  is 
not  so  obvioitSf  it  is,  to  the  well-informed 
physiologist,  little  less  certain,  than  the  im- 
possibility of  spontaneous  moyement  in  a 
china  vase.  Having  shown,  therefore,  that 
the  phenomenon  is  merely  inferred  in  order 
to  explain  certain  appearances,  we  will  now 
show  that  the  inference  is  one  which  is  ut- 
terly unjustifiable,  because  it  contradicts 
the  well-established  laws  of  nature. 

Professor  Apjohn,  believing  that  his  sto- 
ries proye  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon, 
asks,  "  Whence  arises  that  extreme  degree 
of  infiammabUity  of  the  human  body,  in 
virtue  of  which  its  combustion  is  so  readily 
produced,  and,  occurring  at  any  point,  is 
propagated  with  rapidity  to  distant  parts  ?  " 
We  answer  that  the  human  body  cannoi  be 
rendered  inflammable  while  living;  and 
that  a  chemist  should  not  only  know  this, 
but  know  that  the  rapid  propagation  of 
flame  in  the  liying  body  is  as  utterly  impos- 
sible as  the  enclosure  of  space  by  two 
parallel  lines.  "The  human  body,"  he 
says,  **  is  a  combustible  compound."  True 
enough;  and  a  diamond  is  combustible. 
But  the  human  body  is  not  a  compound 
eoiily  combustible,  and  cannot  propagate 
its  combustion  like  infiammable  bodies*   Its 
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combustion  is  hindered  by  the  wtUer  it  con- 
tains. The  living  body  consists  of  three- 
fourths  of  water,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  acts  as  a  damper  on  the  propagation  of 
flame.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  damp 
the  ardor  of  the  advocates  of  spontaneous 
combustion*  They  admit  that  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  body  is  not  easily 
combustible ;  but  they  assume  that  under 
extraordinary  circumstances  it  may  become 
so.  Two  hypotheses  are  advanced  which  are 
supposed  to  render  this  probable.  The  first 
is,  that  the  bodies  of  habitual  drunkards 
are  so  saturated  with  alcoht>l  that  they 
become  pretematurally  combustible.  The 
second  is,  that "  certain  modifications  "  take 
place,  "owing  to  diseased  conditions,"  by 
which  the  body  becomes  pretematoraUy 
combustible. 

When  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  is 
carried  by  the  torrent  of  the  circulation  to 
the  various  tissues,  especially  to  those  of 
the  liver  and  nervous  centres,  for  which  it 
seems  to  have  a  marked  preference.  But 
elementary  knowledge  of  physiology  ought 
long  ago  to  have  taught  men  that  the  idea 
of  the  living  tissues  being  saturated  with 
alcohol  is  absurd.  The  thing  cannot  be 
done.  If  life  is  to  continue,  only  a  very 
alight  quantity  indeed  can  be  carried  to  any 
one  tissue;  and  that  slight  quantity  does 
not,  and  cannot,  remain  there.  The  blood 
which  carried  it  there  carries  it  away  again. 
It  is  thrown  out  of  the  body,  at  each  mo- 
ment, by  the  breath,  through  the  skin,  and 
through  the  kidneys.  If  more  alcohol  be 
taken  than  can  be  rapidly  got  rid  of  in  this 
way,  death  ensues  from  alcoholic  poisoning. 
Few  men  could  survive  after  drinking  a 
bottle  of  brandy ;  and  supposing  this  all  to 
remain  in  the  body,  it  would  be  far  from 
**  saturating  the  tissues "  of  a  man  whose 
body  contains  ninety  pounds  weight  of 
-water.  Indeed,  to  suppose  the  tissues  satu- 
rated with  alcohol,  is  to  overlook  all  physio- 
logical condition*— >tbe  incessant  chemical 
changes  upon  which  life  depends  would  all 
be  rendered  impossible  by  alcoholic  satu- 
ration. It  is  when  we  wish  to  preserve  the 
tissues  against  chemical  change  that  we 
place  them  in  <dcohol— and  these  are  dead 
tisanes. 

So  unfortonate  is  the  hypothesis  we  are 
combating,  that  if  even  its  premisea  be 
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granted,  its  conclusions  must  be  rejected. 
We  might  grant  the  possibility  of  the  tis- 
sues being  saturated  with  alcohol,  without 
in  the  least  relinquishing  our  position  that 
the  living  body  cannot  be  thereby  rendered 
easily  combustible.  Make  the  body  a  mere 
living  keg  of  brandy ;  let  its  ninety  pounds 
of  water  be  changed  into  brandy  and  water ; 
nay,  let  the  water  be  entirely  removed ;  sat- 
urate the  tissues  with  alcohol,  soak  them  in 
it,  and  bring  a  lighted  candle  into  direct 
contact  with  it— even  then  the  body  will  not 
fiame !  the  brandy  will  blaze  away,  but  not 
the  body.  When  all  the  brandy  has  burnt 
away,  the  body  will  be  found  black,  dry,  and 
charred,  but  not  flaming  nor  destroyed. 
The  truth  of  this  is  seen  every  Christmas, 
when  our  children  shout  around  the  snap- 
dragon. The  raisins  are  steeped  in  brandy, 
the  brandy  is  lighted,  and  blazes  with  blue 
and  joyous  fury ;  but  the  raisins  are  so  little 
afiected  by  all  this  flame,  that  the  children 
pop  them  into  their  mouths  us  fast  as  they 
can.  The  reason  is  simple :  it  is  a  chemical 
law,  admitting  of  no  exception,  that  a  body 
which  ia  in  iUdf  difficult  of  combustion  can- 
not he  rendered  less  so  by  the  presence  of  a 
body  easily  eombtistible.  The  raisins  are  not 
easily  combustible,  and  are  not  rendered 
more  so  by  the  presence  of  brandy,  which 
bums  readily.  In  the  brandy  or  out  of  it, 
the  raisins  are  equally  slow  to  burn. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  living,  or  moist 
tissues.  They  are  not  made  of  asbestos; 
they  will  bum  if  a  proper  degree  of  heat  be 
applied,  which  will  first  evaporate  their  liq- 
uids ;  but  they  are  slow  to  bum,  and  are  not 
inflammable  like  paper  or  straw,  which,  when 
once  ignited,  propagate  the  flame  to  distant 
parts,  away  from  contact  with  the  original 
cause  of  ignition.  Light  a  piece  of  paper 
at  one  end,  and  the  whole  is  quickly  de- 
stroyed. Light  a  piece  of  flesh  at  one  end, 
and  it  will  only  be  the  end  in  contact  with 
the  flame  which  will  bum:  remove  the 
flame,  and  the  flesh  ceases  to  bum.  To 
prove  that  alchohol  will  not  make  this  flesh 
an  iota  more  combustible,  the  following  ex- 
periment will  suflBce.  We  placed  three  small 
strips  of  uncooked  beef  in  brandy,  and  left 
them  to  soak  there  for  several  weeks,  in  a 
well-corked  bottle.  The  first  piece  was  re- 
moved, and  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ; 
it  at  once  caught  fire,  and  blaied :  the  alco- 
hol was  burned  away ;  the  flame  then  ceasedi 
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and  the  meat  remained.  The  second  piece 
Tfas  left  in  a  vessel  with  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  alcohol.  On  applying  the  flame, 
there  was  a  hlaze,  which  lasted,  as  before, 
while  the  alcohol  lasted;  the  meat  would 
not  burn.  The  third  piece  was  then  held  in 
the  flame,  and  as  long  as  it  was  in  direct 
contact  with  the  flame  it  burned,  but  no 
sooner  was  it  removed  from  this  contact  than 
the  burning  ceased.  It  is  thus  clear  that, 
supposing  the  drunkard's  tissues  to  be 
thoroughly  soaked  in  alcohol  (which  they 
cannot  be  during  life),  and  supposing  a  flame 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  his  body, 
that  would  only  be  a  local  burn,  there  could 
not  be  propagation  of  the  flame  from  one 
part  to  another.  To  bum  a  body  there  must 
be  the  direct  contact  of  combustible  sub- 
stances at  a  very  high  temperature — even 
fat  cannot  be  kindled  at  less  than  800°  Fah- 
renheit. If,  therefore,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
body  is  difficult  of  combustion,  and  if  it  is 
a  law  that  such  bodies  cannot  be  rendered 
less  difficult  of  combustion  by  the  mere 
presence  of  alcohol,  or  any  other  easily  com- 
bustible substance,  but  only  by  the  removal 
of  that  which  makes  the  combustion  diffi- 
cult, then  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  render  living  bodies  preter- 
naturally  combustible. 

We  have  used  this  word  "impossible," 
several  times,  and  may  perhaps  to  many 
readers  have  seemed  rash  in  using  it.  Who 
can  pretend  to  assign  the  limits  of  possibil- 
ity P  Does  it  not  seem  presumptuous  to  de- 
cide beforehand  on  what  is  possible,  what 
impossible?  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  so; 
yet  there  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
word  impossible  may  in  all  modesty  and  with 
all  firmness  be  pronounced.  Whatever  con- 
tradicts a  law  of  nature  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted as  coming  under  this  category  ;  and 
the  only  hesitation  which  can  be  felt  in  so 
classing  it,  is  hesitation  as  to  whether  the 
law  be  really  a  law  of  nature,  or  only  an 
empirical  generalization.  It  is  clearly  im- 
possible that  two  parallel  lines  should  enclose 
space.  It  is  impossible  that  the  angle  of  re- 
flection should  be  other  than  the  angle  of 
incidence.  It  is  impossible^ that  gravitation 
should  act  inversely  as  the  mass.  It  is  im- 
possible that  animals  should  continue  to 
grow  and  exercise  their  vital  activities  with- 
out the  agency  of  oxygen,  or  without  ex- 
changing carbonic  acid  for  that  oxygen    It 
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is  impossible  that  a  tissue  in  which  nitrogen 
forms  an  integral  element  should  continue 
to  be  nourished  without  a  supply  of  nitrogen 
in  its  food.  We  might  multiply  examples 
indefinitely,  but  enough  have  been  cited  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  warrant  which 
may  sometimes  exist  for  the  use  of  the  word 
impossible ;  and  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Mill 
has  failed  to  seize  the  real  logical  conditions 
when  he  objects  to  all  propositions  that  as- 
sert impossibility,  except  those  of  number 
and  extension.  <*  The  non-existence  of  any 
given  phenomenon,"  he  says, "  however  uni- 
formly experience  may  have  testified  to  the 
fact,  proves  at  most  that  no  cause  adequate 
to  its  production  has  yet  manifested  itself ; 
but  that  no  such  causes  exist  in  nature  can 
only  be  inferred  if  we  commit  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  we  know  all  the  forces  in 
nature."  *  To  make  good  this  position,  we 
must  assume  that  an  extension  of  knowledge 
would  not  only  be  an  addition  of  positive 
truth,  but  the  destruction  of  positive  truth — 
that  when  we  learned  something  more  of  the 
properties  of  an  object,  it  would  necessarily 
force  us  to  unlearn  what  we  already  knew. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  That  water 
will  dissolve  salt,  and  that  oxygen  will  com- 
bine with  iron,  are  positive  truths  which  will 
survive  when  our  knowledge  of  the  other 
properties  of  water  and  oxygen  are  multi- 
plied a  thousand-fold ;  and  as  positive  facts 
they  are  unassailable.  That  water  may  be 
so  saturated  with  salt  as  to  be  unable  to  dis- 
solve fresh  salt  thrown  into  it,  is  not  a  fact 
destroying  the  absoluteness  of  the  proposi- 
tion, "  water  will  dissolve  salt ; "  nor  is  the 
proposition  "  oxygen  combines  with  iron " 
afllected  by  the  fact  that  a  coating  of  paint 
will  protect  the  iron  from  oxidation.  Mr. 
Mill  seems  to  us  to  be  confining  himself 
only  to  a  certain  kind  of  propositions  when 
he  says,  '*  That  no  variation  in  any  efiect  or 
consequent  will  take  place  while  the  whole 
of  the  antecedents  remain  the  same,  may  be 
affirmed  with  full  assurance.  But  that  the 
addition  of  some  new  antecedent  might  not 
entirely  alter  and  subvert  the  accustomed 
consequent,  or  that  antecedents  competent 
to  do  this  do  not  exist  in  nature,  we  are  in 
no  case  empowered  positively  to  conclude." 
Now  it  is  surely  impossible  for  a  vertebrate 
animal  to  continue  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  oxide  of  carbon.    Igno- 

♦  Logic,  b.  v.  c  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  407, 
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rant  as  we  are  of  many  causes  and  forces, 
we  have  positive  knowledge  of  two  facts : 
first,  that  a  vertebrate  animal  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  without  breathing ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  it  cannot  breathe  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  acid.  Some  new  antecedent 
may  be  introduced  which  will  greatly  alter 
some  one  of  the  accustomed  effects*^ as 
damping  the  gunpowder  will  alter  the  effect 
of  applying  to  it  a  lighted  match.  But  al- 
though the  process  of  respiration  may  be 
altered  or  prevented,  it  cannot  be  sustained, 
except  by  an  exchange  of  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen.  A  new  animal  existing^under  new 
conditions  may  be  conceived  as  capable  of 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid ; 
but  not  the  animal  known  to  us  as  verte- 
brate. If  we  know  any  thing  positively,  we 
know  that ;  and  no  extension  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  forces  in  nature  can  overturn 
that. 

In  the  case  of  Spontaneous  Combustion, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  some  extension  of 
our  knowledge  may  not  render  it  probable. 
It  is  certain  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  living  organism  and  its  possible 
changes ;  yet  that  any  extension  of  knowl- 
edge should  set  aside  what  is  positively 
known,  we  cannot  admit.  The  laWf  that  a 
body  not  easily  combustible  cannot  be  ren- 
dered more  so  by  the  presence  of  another 
body  which  is  easily  combustible,  is  a  law 
expressive  of  the  very  nature  of  combustion ; 
and  the  yac^  that  living  bodies  are  not  easily 
combustible,  is  a  fact  which  must  remain  as 
long  as  living  bodies  are  what  they  are.  To 
render  the  body  easily  combustible,  we  must 
remove  the  obstacle ;  but  that  obstacle  is  an 
integral  constituent  of  the  body:  without 
water  the  tissues  are  not  capable  of  forming 
part  of  a  living  organism,  and  with  water 
they  cannot  be  made  easily  combustible. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  hypothesis 
by  which  certain  modifications  of  the  body, 
under  diseased  conditions,  are  supposed  to 
render  it  pretematurally  combustible.  If 
these  conditions  removed  the  water,  life 
would  cease ;  if  they  did  not  remove  the 
water,  the  body  would  not  be  inflammable. 
There  is  no  escaping  this  dilemma.  We 
need  not  pause  to  repeat  Liebig's  decisive 
refutation  of  the  various  suppositions  re- 
specting the  gases  said  to  be  generated  in 
the  body  and  diffused  throughout  the  tissues. 
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Only  gross  physiological  ignorance  could  in 
our  day  rely  on  such  hypotheses.  For  if 
we  suppose  the  gases  abundant  and  con- 
veniently distributed,  as  those  hypotheses 
demand,  the  body  is  not  thereby  rendered 
more  combustible.  Distend  the  cellular  tis- 
sues with  the  most  inflammable  of  gases — 
phosphuretted  hydrogen— and  the  gas  will 
flame,  but  not  the  tissue.  y 

Some  writers  avoid  the  danger  of  assign- 
ing a  particular  cause,  and  rely  on  general' 
vague  assertions.  A  clamorous  appeal  is: 
made  to  Ignorance :  "  How  little  we 'know ! 
how  many  phenomena  baffle  explanation! 
chemistry  and  pathology  are  as  yet  in  their 
infancy ! "  There  is  nothing  like  the  respect 
of  ignorant  men  for  ignorance.  Credulity 
is  always  rampant  when  it  can  get  on  such 
a  pedestal.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
chemical  and  physiological  processes  of  vital 
organisms,  men  have  the  most  perfect  reli- 
ance on  any  wild  supposition  they  may  in- 
vent or  hear.  "  May  there  not  be  certain 
conditions  produced  by  disease  which  would 
set  at  defiance  all  that  chemistry  teaches,  or 
produce  a  state  of  preternatural  combusti- 
bility P  "  In  asking  this  question,  men  im- 
agine they  display  philosophic  caution.  It 
is  ignorance  of  philosophic  method  which 
they  display.  Their  pretended  caution  is 
founded  on  the  wildest  fictions.  Had  the 
yac<  of  spontaneous  combustion  been  proved^ 
there  would  be  some  warrant  for  supposing 
it  due  to  morbid  conditions.  But  is  an  out- 
rage on  logic  to  assume  the  possibility  of  a 
cause  as  a  proof  of  its  existence  ?  A  body  is 
found  burned,  the  cause  of  the  burning  is 
not  apparent.  Men  choose  to  explain  this 
by  assuming  that  the  body  spontaneously 
ignited.  When  others  deny  Uiat  there  is 
any  evidence  for  such  an  assumption,  a  ref- 
erence is  made  to  historical  testimony.  On 
inspection,  this  testimony  turns  out  to  be 
not  by  any  meant  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  but  only  to  the  fact 
that  bodies  have  been  found  burned  under 
unexplained  circumstances.  Science,  there- 
fore, disregards  this  testimony,  and  asserts 
that  the  pretended  explanation  is  inadmissi- 
ble, because  it  involves  contradiction  to  the 
most  positive  laws  of  nature.  Whereupon 
the  advocates  wish  to  be  cautious,  and  ask, 
May  it  not  be  possible,  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions P  and  with  similar  caution,  they  con- 
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elude  that  because  the  result  is  possible  we 
are  to  belieye  it  actual. 

To  sum  up  in  a  sentence  the  result  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  we  may  say  that  Spon- 
taneous Combustion  in  the  living  organism 
is  a  fiction  adopted  to  explain  circumstances 
which  do  not  carry  their  explanation  with 
them.  As  a  fiction  it  is  discredited  by  its 
open  contradiction  to  all  known  truths.  It 
is  impossible ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown  to 
be  possible,  nay,  eminently  probable,  there 
would  still  be  no  evidence  which  could  make 
us  believe  that  it  had  actually  taken  place. 
Between  a  possible  or  probable  event,  and 
an  event  which  has  passed  from  probability 
to  fact,  the  gulf  is  wide.  The  supposition 
that  Spontaneous  Combustion  did  occur  be- 


cause it  might  have  occurred,  becomes  all  the 
more  preposterous  when  we  learn  that  the 
only  reason  for  supposing  that  it  might  have 
occurred,  is  a  desire  to  prove  that  it  did  oc- 
cur. Neither  Logic,  on  the  one  hand,  test- 
ing the  evidence,  nor  Science,  on  the  other 
hand,  testing  the  inferences,  gives  the  slight- 
est countenance  to  Spontaneous  Combustion ; 
and  the  continuance  of  its  advocacy  in  dic- 
tionaries, cyclopiedias,  and  works  on  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  sci- 
ence of  our  day.  • 

*  It  IB  maintained,  though  with  some  qualifica- 
tion, in  one^f  the  latest  works  of  medical  jurispni- 
dence  which  have  fallen  in  our  way  ;  viz.,  the  6th 
edition  of  Briand  and  Ghaud^*«  Medicine  Legalty 
1858.  But  in  Taylor's  Medical  Juritprudtnct  it  is 
decisively  condemned. 


Anecdotes  from  Luther's  Table-Talk. 
— There  was  a  miser,  who  when  he  sent  his  man 
to  the  cellar  for  wine,  made  him  fill  his  month 
with  water,  which  he  was  to  spit  out  on  his  re- 
turn, to  show  he  had  drunk  no  wine.  But  the 
servant  kept  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  cellar, 
wherewith,  after  taking  his  fill  of  the  better 
drink,  he  managed  to  deceive  his  master. 

An  idle  priest,  instead  of  reciting  his  breviary, 
used  to  run  over  the  alphabet,  and  say  :  "  O  my 
God,  take  this  alphabet,  and  put  it  together  how 
you  will  ! " 

I  am  a  great  enemy  to  flies  :  Quia  aunt  imag- 
ines diaholi  et  hcereticorum.  When  I  have  a  good 
book,  they  flock  upon  it  and  parade  up  and 
down  upon  it,  and  soil  it.  'Tis  just  the  same 
with  the  Devil ;  when  our  hearts  are  purest,  he 
comes  and  soils  thorn. 

*  All  wild  beasts  are  beasts  of  the  law,  for  they 
live  in  fear  and  quaking;  they  have  all  swarthy 
and  black  flesh,  by  reason  of  their  fear,  but  tame 
beasts  have  white  fle«h,  for  they  are  beasts  of 
grace ;  they  live  securely  with  mankind. 

Not  long  since  King  Ferdinand  came  into  a 
monastery  where  I  was,  and  going  over  it  was 
attracted  by  these  letters,  written  in  large  char- 
acters, on  the  wall  :^ 

"  M.N.M.Q.M.M.M.M." 

After  reflecting  some  time  on  their  meaning,  he 
turned  to  his  secretory,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  thej  signified  ?  the  secretary  replied  : 
**  Your  mujcsty  will  not  be  angry  at  my  in- 
terpretation ? "  '*  No,  truly,"  said  the  king. 
"  Well,  then,"  returned  the  secretary,  "  I  ex- 
pound the  letters  thus :  M.N.  Mentitur  Nausea 
(the  archbishop  of  Vienna) ;  M.G.  Mentitur 
Gallus  (the  court  preacher) ;  M.M.M.M.  Men- 


tiunter  Majores  (the  Franciscans);  Minores, 
(the  Carmelites) ;  Minotaurii  (monks  of  the 
Alps);  all  are  liars."  The  king  bit  his  lips, 
and  passed  on.  'Twas  a  very  ingenious  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Secretary's. 


A  Rod  in  Pioklb  for  Rooubs. — A  Bill 
now  before  Parliament  declares  the  selling  of 
any  article  with  a  false  quantity  affixed  to  it 
to  constitute  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  as 
fraud  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  This,  if  it 
passes,  will  be  a  piece  of  legislation  apparently 
based  upon  severely  classical  principles,  wiiereas 
the  false  quantity  which  will  subject  its  per{>e- 
trators  to  punishment  is  no  mere  mistake  in 
thieves'  Latin,  but  the  wilful  and  fraudulent  sub- 
stitution of  short  measure  for  that  which  oof^ht 
to  be  longer.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  oflfend- 
ers  of  this  kind  should  have  an  "  imposition  " 
set  them  consisting  of  exercitations  upon  that 
Gradua  which  they  would  not  reach  Parnassus 
by  climbing,  although  they  would  perform  a 
kind  of  labor  resembling  too  much  poetry  in  the 
peculiarity  of  being  unproductive. — Punch. 


In  certain  places  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the 
usual  means  employed  for  fixing  the  shifting 
sands,  or  dunes,  have  failed,  such  as  planting 
the  maritime  pine,  certain  kinds  of  grass,  acacias, 
etc.,  it  has  been  found  that  the  aiianthus  is  per- 
fectly successful,  even  in  the  roost  arid  places. 
A  landowner  near  Odessa  has  for  the  last  six- 
teen years  planted  a  considerable  extent  of  sur- 
face with  this  fast-spreading  tree,  and  an  almost 
impenetrable  forest  exists  where  formerly  was 
only  a  dreary,  barren  waste. 
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From  The  National  Magazine.  ting  reduced  to  gentility  as  speedily  as  pos- 
THE  CITY  TURKISH  BATH.  sible.  I  was  certainly  surprised  to  find  the 
I  HATE  just  experienced  a  new  sensation,  shampooers — there  are  four  of  them,  very 
I  seem  to  have  become  young  again ;  my  eye  civil  and  skilful  men — ^in  such  good  health, 
is  bright,  my  step  is  light,  my  heart  beats  One  of  them  had  come  there  in  very  poor 
high  with  hope.  I  just  met  a  man  who  tried  condition,  and  had  gained  considerably  in 
to  do  me  an  injury — ^I  forgave  him ;  I  know  muscle  and  strength ;  yet  here  they  sit  the 
that  I  have  a  bill  coming  due  to-morrow,  Hve-long  day,  shampooing  their  fellow-crea- 
and  very  little  at  my  banker's  to  meet  it  with  tures,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  where 
— yet  I  smile.  I  rose  this  morning  with  an  the  heat  is  never  less  than  one  hundred  and 
aching  head  and  a  heavy  heart,  life  seemed  eighteen  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees, 
to  me  a  poor  affair ;  this  goodly  frame,  the  In  this  room  the  bather  sits  till  a  gentle  per- 
earth,  a  sterile  promontory ;  this  exceUent  spiration  breaks  out ;  he  then  goes  into  a  hot- 
canopy,  the  air,  this  brave  overhanging  fir-  ter  room,  at  a  temperature  of  from  one  hun- 
mament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  dred  and  forty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  where 
golden  fire,  no  other  thing  than  a  foul  and  he  perspires  in  earnest,  there  is  no  mistake 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapors ;  and  now  about  it.  The  melted  matter  runs  from 
I  am  in  Araby  the  blest,  and  I  glow  and  every  pore,  and  to  a  man  who  has  never  had 
brighten  in  the  dawn  of  young  desire,  the  much  severe  exercise — who  has  been  hide- 
purple  light  of  love.  bound  all  his  life,  the  relief  is  most  grate- 
It  came  about  in  this  way.  I  met  Smith-  ful.  After  he  has  remained  there  about  a 
ers,  who  said  to  me,  ''  Old  chap,  you  don't  quarter  of  an  hour  he  is  then  taken  back  to 
look  quite  the  thing<~come  with  me,  and  the  room  which  he  first  entered.  Here  he 
have  a  Turkish  bath."  I  immediately  de-  is  shampooed,  that  is,  kneaded  from  head  to 
clined.  In  the  first  place  I  had  not  the  time,  foot ;  every  part  of  his  body  is  operated  on, 
and,  secondly,  I  was  afraid  the  heat  would  and,  if  very  fat,  perhaps  he  rises  from  the 
make  me  feel  faint.  The  first  difficulty  was  '  operation  a  little  sore.  The  man  is  done  first 
got  over,  but  as  to  the  last  I  had  serious '  on  one  side,  and  then  the  other,  literally 
doubts.  A  Turkish  Bath  might  be  a  very  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
capital  thing  for  some  people,  but  I  was  sure  ,  foot,  old  joints  are  rubbed  and  made  ficxible. 
it  would  never  do  for  me.  However,  Smith-  >  I  did  hear  of  one  elderly  gentleman  who  had 
ers  talked  me  over,  and  away  we  went  to  the  a  couple  of  his  ribs  broken  while  undergoing 
City  Turkish  Baths,  South  Street,  Finsbury  ;  the  process ;  but  at  such  a  place  as  the  City 


Square.  A  knock  at  the  door  brought  to 
view  a  page  who  opened  it,  and  immediately 
guessed  my  purpose.  I  had  to  take  off  my 
boots,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  red  slippers; 
then  I  was  conducted  to  a  little  curtain  box 
in  which  to  strip,  and  then,  arrayed  in  a 
sheet,  I  was  walked  down  to  a  hot-air  room, 
in  which,  as  nude  as  possible,  I  was  requested 
to  take  a  seat  on  a  wooden  bench,  in  com- 
mon with  other  gentlemen  clad  in  an  equally 
scanty  manner.  Very  great  city  men  were 
here,  and  very  pleasantly  did  we  chat,  all  of 
them  equally  in  favor  of  the  Turkich  Bath. 
One  assured  me  it  was  the  jolliest  thing  in 
the  world  after  you  had  been  out  to  dinner, 
and  taken  too  much  wine ;  another  said  he 
bad  been  such  a  martyr  from  rheumatism  as 
to  be  unuble  to  move  a  limb,  and  now  he 
could  walk  with  comfort ;  other  gentlemen 
were  sufirring  from  that  tendency  to  obesity 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  human  ani- 
mal when  highly  fed,  and  here  he  was  get- 


Turki.sh  Baths,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Dool,  or  the  proprietor,  you  need  fear 
no  catastrophe  of  that  kind.  Further  joys 
yet  await  the  bather.  After  the  shampooing 
process  comes  the  relief  of  a  warm  and  cold 
shower-bath.  You  are  taken  into  another 
compartment,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
not  kept  up  by  any  mode  of  heating.  Here 
the  attendant  bids  you  stand  and  receive  a 
copious  shower  of  warm  water ;  next  you  are 
well  wiped  down,  and  then  cold  water  is 
turned  on,  and  for  a  moment  you  feel  stag- 
gered, and  involuntarily  gasp  for  breath. 
Xow  comes  the  crowning  luxury-.  You  are 
wiped  dry,  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  a  kind  of  tur- 
ban is  wrapped  round  your  head,  and  you 
are  taken  up-stairs  to  lie  down  on  a  downy 
couch,  to  smoke  it  may  be — and  if  you  wish 
to  enjoy  yourself  thoroughly  you  certainly 
will — a  first-rate  cigar,  and  a  capital  cup  of 
cofiee,  and  then  you  and  your  fellow-bathers 
recline,  like  the  gods  on  hills  together,  care- 


further  regaled  by  musical  performances  of 
no  ordinary  character.  The  half-hour  thus 
occupied  I  believe  you  will  find  the  happiest 
in  your  life.  You  cannot  feel  dejected  or 
sorrowful ;  you  have  shaken  off  the  accumu- 
lated crust  of  years  ;  your  skin  is  as  supple 
as  a  youth's ;  you  feel  once  nrare  the  elastic- 
ity of  a  youth.  I  have  seen  a  man  take  his 
first  bath  the  very  picture  of  despondency ; 
i  could  see,  in  addition,  no  small  degree  of 
timidity  as  to  the  result.  He  has  sat  down 
on  the  wooden  bench  in  the  first  room  in  no 
enviable  state,  but  as  the  skin  began  to  glis- 
ten, one  by  one  his  humors  fled  away,  and  he 
leaves  the  place  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race.  Ther'As  no  doubt  about  it — the 
Turkish  Bath  is  a  wonderful  boon  to  this 
country.  It  is  needed  especially  in  this  age 
of  anxiety,  and  in  this  city  of  dust,  and 
smoke,  and  dirt.  I  know  I  went  from  mine 
the  other  day  to  a  turtle  lunch  given  by  en- 
ergetic Mr.  Train,  at  St.  James'  Hall,  with 
an  appetite  which  an  epicure  would  have  for- 
feited a  thousand  to  possess — an  appetite 
which  would  have  made  vinegar  drink  as  the 
choicest  Falernian,  and  turned  the  coarsest 
crust  into  a  delicacy  worthy  of  that  crew  of 
epicures  headed  by  Mark  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, the  company  of  the  Inimitable  Livers. 
I  now  understand  why  the  latter,  as  she  was 
about  to  die,  after  lamenting  over  the  body 
of  her  Roman  lover,  and  embracing  his  cof- 
fin, ordered  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  her. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  *' After  bathing  she  lay 
down  and  enjoyed  a  splendid  banquet."  It 
was  the  bath  that  nerved  her  for  her  work, 
to  apply  to  her  bosom-— on  which  an  Impera- 
tor  had  reclined — an  asp,  and  to  fall  down 
dead  on  her  golden  couch.  I  also  under- 
stand how  greatly  the  poet  erred  when  he 
wrote, — 

**  When  the  heart  of  man  is  oppressed  with  cares, 
Their  weigiit  is  dispelled  if  a  woomn  appears." 

He  should  have  said  for  "  woman  "  "  Turk- 
ish Bath,"  and  he  would  have  been  right. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Turkish  or  Itoman 
Bath  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Nature 
intends  us  to  get  rid  of  our  waste  through 
the  skin,  but  we  clog  it  up,  and  have,  in 
consequence,  more  or  less  congestion  of  the 
liver,  intestines,  and  kidneys.  The  number 
of  diseases  for  which  the  Turkish  Bath  is 
recommended,  even  by  medical  men,  is  so 
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less  of  mankind.    If  it  be  evening  you  are  |  large,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  general 

specific.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
virtues  are  very  g^eat  m  all  cases  where 
there  is  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood, 
arising  from  a  languid  condition  of  the  skin 
and  circulation,  or  any  specific  poison  lurk- 
ing within  it.  We  have  heard  such  mirac- 
ulous tales  told  respecting  its  powers  in  cur- 
ing rheumatism,  that  we  cannot  doubt  its 
value.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  also  states 
that  it  is  wonderfully  efficacious  in  many 
skin  diseases.  It  has  been  objected  that  in 
all  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart  the  Turkish 
Bath  would  provb  injurious ;  but  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  a  lecture  lately  delivered  upon  the 
use  of  the  bath,  energetically  denies  this 
statement.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "just  the 
contrary-^that  many  diseases  of  the  heart 
may  be  cured  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
Thermse;  and  in  the  very  worst  cases  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  very  best  remedy 
that  could  be  employed."  In  some  eases, 
indeed,  the  heart's  action  is  accelerated  by 
the  use  of  the  bath,  but  a  moment's  sojourn 
in  the  Frigidarium,  with  its  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  oxygen,  instantly  calms  any  pertur- 
bation. Those  who  have  not  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  bath,  sometimes  complain 
of  feeling  a  fulness  in  the  head,  but  this  ob- 
jection can  be  met  by  simply  wrapping  a 
towel  round  the  head.  That  the  Turkish 
Bath  will  before  long  be  esteemed  a  neces- 
sary part  of  every  gentleman's  house  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable. 

**  The  bath,"  says  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
"promotes  those  changes  in  the  blood  for 
which  fresh  air  is  otherwise  needful.  The 
bath  gives  us  appetite,  and  strengthens  di- 
gestion."   The  bath  serves  us  in  lieu  of  ex- 


ercise. "  The  people  who  use  it,"  writes 
Mr.  Urquhart,  "  do  not  require  exercise  for 
health,  and  can  pass  from  the  extreme  of  in- 
dolence to  that  of  toil."  How  glorious  a 
panacea  for  those  home-loving  matrons 
whom  no  inducement  can  draw  forth  from 
their  Lares  and  Penates  to  enjoy  a  daily 
wholesome  exercise,  and  who,  as  a  conse- 
quence, become  large,  and  full,  and  fat,  and 
bilious,  and  wheezy,  and  who,  in  their  breach 
of  Heaven's  law,  4ay  the  foundation  of  heart 
disease.  "A  nation,"  says  Mr.  Urquhart, 
"without  the  bath  is  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  health,  and  inoffensive  enjoy- 
ment, within  a  man's  reach ;  it  therefore  in- 
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creases  the  value  of  a  people  to  itself,  and 
its  power  as  a  nation  over  other  people/' 

We  must  quote  here  Mr.  Wilson's  sum- 
mary of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  bath.  **  It  is  a  preservative  of  health 
by  maintaining  a  vigorous  condition  of  the 
body,  a  state  the  best  suited  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual,  as  rendering  him  in 
the  highest  degree  susceptible  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  a  state  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  social  interests,  as  insuring  the 
highest  working  condition.  The  bath  is 
preventive  of  disease,  by  hardening  the  in- 
dividual against  the  effects  of  variations  and 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  by  giving  him 
power  to  resist  miasmatic  and  zymotic  af- 
fections, and  by  strengthening  his  system 
against  aberrations  of  nutrition  and  the  fe- 
cund train  of  ills  that  follow  disturbance 
of  the  nutritive  functions  ;  namely,  scrofula, 
consumption,  gout,  rheumatism,  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs,  cutaneous  system,  mus- 
cular system — including  the  heart,  nervous 
system — including  the  brain,  and  reproduc- 
tive system.  The  bath  is  a  cure  for  disease 
when  the  latter  state  is  already  established, 
and  is  a  powerful  and  effective  medicine.'' 
The  bath  must  be  this,  and  more  than  this, 
if,  as  Mr.  Urquhart  tells  us — "  the  body  has 
come  forth  shining  like  alabaster,  fragrant 


as  the  dstus,  sleek  as  satin,  and  soft  as  vel~ 
vet" 

Nor  will  it  end  here.  I  see  Admiral  Rous 
maintains  its  use  in  getting  racehorses  into 
proper  condition. 

The  objects  now  sought  by  the  use  of  the 
Turkish  Bath  are  more  numerous  and  diver- 
sified than  is  generally  supposed.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  interesting  analy- 
sis, furnished  by  the  City  Turkish  Baths,  in 
South  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement.  The 
analysis  extends  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  baths,  and  shows — 


Rheuma- 

Other 

tism  and 

Ail- 

Bathers. 

Pleasure. 

Colds.      Gout. 

ments. 

Frequent, 

64 

8             8 

4 

Occasional, 

68 

4           14 

9 

1st  Bath, 

47 

4             9 

13 

81 


26 


164  11 

Total,  221. 

Among  the  **  other  ailments  "  not  espe- 
cially classified  above  may  be  enumerated 
Dyspepsia,  Sore  Throat,  Weakness  in  the 
Legs,  General  Debility,  Epilepsy,  and  affec- 
tions of  the  liver  and  Kidneys.  For  all 
these  ailments  the  Turkish  Bath  has  already 
been  used  under  medical  direction,  and  with 
manifest  advantage.  Its  value  in  cases  of 
Gout  and  Bheumatism  has  now  for  some 
time  been  generally  acknowledged* 


A  FHTSiciAN,  residing  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  has  written  home  to  say  that  on  a  re- 
cent occasion,  one  of  his  attendants  being  bitten 
witli  a  very  venomous  serpent,  and  having  tried 
various  remedies  in  vain,  as  a  last  resource  he 
bethought  himself  of  giving  him  a  bottle  of  cocoa 
wine  (a  strong  alcoholic  drink).  In  a  short 
time  after  the  wine  was  swallowed,  and  the  man 
became  drunk,  but  seemed  free  from  the  agony 
which  ho  was  previously  suffering.  As  he  be- 
came sober,  the  pain  re-appearcd,  so  a  second 
bottle  wu!i  given  to  him,  and  after  that  a  third 
with  u  like  good  effect.  The  swelling  went 
down  in  IiiH  arm,  and  he  was  in  a  short  time 
rured.  There  is  a  saying  in  some  countries  that 
drinking  alcohol  to  intoxication  is  a  specific 
against  the  venom  of  serpents,  but  we  have 
never  hcnrd  of  so  well-authenticated  an  in<«tanco 
as  this.  The  instance  is  tlie  more  rcmarkuhic 
as  a  bite  from  a  bimilar  species  of  serpent  which 
bit  the  physician ':»  attendant  has  been  known  to 
be  fatal  in  a  few  minutes. 


Wb  announce  with  much  regret  the  premature 
death  of  one  whoso  early  promise  gave  high 
hopes  of  future  eminence.  From  his  father, 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  his  mother,  Sarah 
Coleridge,  the  daughter  of  the  poet  and  philos- 
opher, Herbert  Coleridge  scented  to  have  inher- 
ited all  the  genius  of  tiiat  gifted  family.  Hi.s 
career  at  Oxford  was  crowned  with  the' highest 
attainable  hoiMrs.  He  took  a  double  first  in  the 
Easter  terra  of  1852.  On  leaving  the  University 
ho  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  literature  continued 
to  occnpv  his  leisure.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  Philological  Society,  and  was  associated 
with  the  Dean  of  Westminster  in  a  project  for 
rescuing  from  oblivion  and  restoring  to  tiie  Eng- 
lish language  words  used  by  tiiu  l>e.st  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  not  acknowledged 
by  Johnson  and  his  successors.  For  the  lust 
Ave  years,  wc  believe,  his  life  and  energies  have 
l>een  gradually  undermined  by  tiie  fatal  disease 
which  so  often  accompanies  genius  and  sensibil- 
ity, and  which  has  now  brought  him  to  an  early 
grave. — Guardian. 
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From  The  Examiner. 


Memoirs  of  Royal  Ladies,    By  Emily  Sarah 
Holt.  Li  two  volumes.  Hurst  &  Biackett. 

This  book  might  have  been  shortened  by 
omitting  the  first  two  of  its  ten  biographies, 
which  do  not  read  well,  and  contain  nothing 
at  all  interesting  or  instructive.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  Miss  Holt 
has  diligently  connected  some  bare  dates 
with  a  few  monkish  fables  about  two  women 
who  were  not  *'  royal  ladies,"  and  of  whom 
one  was  a  passable  saint  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  other  a  confirmed  sinner  of 
the  fourteenth.  For  £la,  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, place  in  the  volume  is  claimed  because 
her  husband  was  son  of  Fair  Rosamond, 
whom  by  the  way  Miss  Holt  would  make  a 
lawful  queen  of  England,  to  the  consequent 
bastardizing  of  Kings  Kichard  and  John. 
We  are  told  that  Ela  was  "  one  of  those 
fair  creatures  who  in  the  midst  of  gloom 
around  them  gleam  forth  as  sparks  of  light 
in  the  dim  expanse  of  the  past,"  and  that 
she  was  '*  an  angel  surrounded  by  demons." 
But  all  we  learn  about  her  is  that  she  was 
the  good  wife  of  a  brave  soldier ;  that  she 
was  not  willing  to  be  run  away  with  during 
her  husband's  lifetime  by  a  wicked  knight ; 
that  she  is  said  to  have  had  a  wonderful 
dream  which  revealed  her  son's  death  to 
her ;  and  that  her  last  years  of  widowhood 
were  spent  in  one  of  the  abbeys  which  she 
gave  her  wealth  to  found.  From  her  was 
descended  Alicia,  Countess  of  Lancaster. 
Miss  Holt  has  been  at  pains  to  collect  a  few 
ugly  illustrations  of  this  woman's  predilec- 
tion for  the  poisoning  of  her  own  husbands, 
and  other  evil  dealing  with  the  husbands  of 
others ;  not  the  sort  of  person  of  whose 
career  one  would  expect  to  hear  any  thing 
from  a  lady  who  is  at  full  liberty  to  please 
her  taste  in  the  selection  of  her  subjects. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  book  we  can  speak 
more  favorably.  The  story  of  Joan,  wife  of 
the  Black  Prince,  for  instance,  was  worth 
telling,  and  is  here  well  told.  There  is  just 
so  much  of  the  public  history  of  the  time 
worked  into  the  narrative  as  will  suffice  to 
make  the  private  story  clear.  Joan's  life 
was  a  remarkable  one.  In  childhood  she 
had  been  betrothed  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
But  he  went  abroad  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten   his  intended  bride;    bo  in  her 


twenty-fourth  year  there  was  made  for  her 
a  fresh  engagement ;  this  time  with  Sir 
Thomas  Holland.  But  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  marriage  contract,  the  old  suitor 
appeared  with  a  fierce  claim  on  his  bride. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  hot  dispute,  and  the 
matter  was  settled  only  by  reference  to  Pope 
Clement  the  Sixth,  when  he  decided  for  the 
knight  against  the  earl.  After  a  few  years, 
during  which  four  children  were  born,  Sir 
Thomas  died;  and,  as  a  wealthy  young 
widow,  Joan  did  not  lack  suitors.  One  of 
them,  an  intimate  follower  of  the  Black 
Prince,  asked  his  master  to  sue  for  him. 
Then  followed  a  scene  which  Mr.  Longfel- 
low must  have  studied  before  writing  his 
"Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  Edward 
had  a  liking  of  his  own  for  the  lady,  but 

"  Friendship  prevailed  over  love,  and  the  prince 
went  out  on  his  errand." 

Joan  did  not  exactly  say, 
"  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  1 " 

but  she  made  answer  to  her  visitor,  "  Lord 
Prince  and  fair  cousin,  I  cannot  cease  to 
remember  that  I  am  of  tiie  blood  royal  of 
England,  wherefore  I  have  determined  never 
to  marry  again,  save  unto  a  prince  renowned 
for  quality  and  virtue— like  yourself."  The 
chronicle  tells  of  a  kiss  which  followed  this 
frank  statement,  and  presently  the  Lady 
Joan  be<Jame  Princess  of  Wales. 

She  was  well  fitted  for  her  station.  At 
one  time,  when  her  husband  was  fighting  in 
Spain,  and  she  was  left  Kegent  of  Aqui- 
taino,  she  took  wise  measures  to  defend  the 
territory  from  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniard, 
Enrique  de  Trastamare.  After  the  prince's 
death  she  applied  herself  to  the  education  of 
their  little  boy,  Xing  Richard.  She  was  not 
a  wise  instructress.  It  is  likely  that  the 
luckless  king  owed  much  of  his  haughti- 
ness and  waywardness,  and  not  a  few  of  his 
false  notions  of  kingship,  to  her  influence. 

It  was  Joan  who,  together  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  gave  encouragement  to  Wyclif.  In 
ld7&-*not  in  1382,  the  date  given  by  Miss 
Holt — when  the  Reformer  had  been  brought 
up  for  trial  at  Lambeth,  she  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  the  judges,  and  bade  them  desist  from 
all  further  measures,  if  they  loved  the  widow 
of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  mother  of  the 
king. 
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The  last  chapter  in  her  life  is  a  sad  one. 
In  1385  her  son,  Sir  John  Holland,  picked 
a  quarrel  with  a  nohleman  and  killed  him. 
The  king,  when  he  heard  of  it,  condemned 
his  brother  to  death.  The  princess,  after 
vainly  suing  for  reversal  of  the  sentence, 
went  down  to  her  Castle  of  Wallingford, 
and  died  within  four  days. 

Next  to  her  account  of  the  Princess  Joan, 
we  like  best  Miss  Holt's  memoir  of  Jane  of 
Valois,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of 
France.  Bom  in  1464,  Jane  had  a  hard 
life  to  live.  Ugly  and  even  deformed,  her 
father  hated  her  from  her  childhood,  his 
hatred  being  increased  by  that  strong  devo- 
tional bias  in  her  which  Romish  writers  ex- 
aggerated into  a  miraculous  piety.  When 
she  was  five  years  old,  it  is  recorded,  the 
king  sternly  enjoined  her  to  spend  less  time 
over  her  prayers.  "The  little  princess 
gently,  though  firmly,  refused  to  obey."  As 
usually  happened  in  such  cases,  but  not  till 
next  year,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  for  her 
consolation. 

For  political  purposes  she  was  married, 
when  thirteen  years  old,  to  Lewis  of  Or- 
leans, and  her  husband  followed  the  example 
of  her  father.  When  he  was  in  prison  she 
begged  him  to  let  her  share  and  so  relieve 
his  misery,  and  when  refused  she  pawned 
her  jewels  that  he  might  have  better  food 
and  shelter,  till  her  perseverance  had  pro- 
cured his  freedom.  Yet  his  treatment  of 
his  ugly  wife  was  uniformly  brutal.  While 
duke  he  barely  tolerated  her ;  as  soon  as  he 
became  king  he  discarded  her  with  papal 
sanction,  so  to  make  room  for  a  younger 
and  handsomer,  although  less  pious,  queen. 
At  this  change,  indeed,  she  was  not  alto- 
gether sorry.  She  could  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  life  of  a  dissolute  court,  and  it  was 
a  small  loss  to  be  parted  from  a  husband 
who  had  ill-used  her  for  a  score  of  years. 
She  devoted  herself  to  religious  offices  and 
to  the  consummation  of  that  saintly  char- 
acter for  which  she  had  at  any  rate  been 
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;  trained  in  sorrow.  In  company  with  four 
\  high-born  ladies,  like-minded  with  herself, 
she  visited  hospitals,  tending  the  sick  and 
feeding  the  poor.  Her  own  food  generally 
consisted  of  a  few  ill-dressed  herbs.  Good 
cookery  might  have  produced  sinful  indul- 
gence. Every  day  she  beat  her  breast  with 
flint  stones,  and  through  a  wooden  cross  of 
her  own  making  she  drove  five  silver  nails, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her  favorite 
lute,  and  wore  it  next  to  her  body,  so  that 
she  might  be  continually  pricked  and 
scratched.  She  liked  to  be  despised,  and 
enjoyed  insult  as  much  as  other  women 
relish  flattery.  The  happiest  day  of  her  life 
was  one  on  which  she  heard  that  she  was 
"an  ugly,  ill-shapen  creature,  and  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  women  in  the  world." 
So  at  least  says  the  pious  author  of  "  La  Vie 
Merveilleuse  de  Jeane  de  Valois,"  who  also 
recounts  many  edifying  miracles  attendant 
on  her  death  and  burial. 

Of  the  six  other  memoirs  here  given  we 
need  not  say  much.  One  relates  to  Con- 
stance, the  gentle  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  contains  some  passages  which  may  con- 
tribute to  an  understanding  of  her  husband's 
public  life.  In  writing  of  Jona,  Queen  of 
Spain,  Miss  Holt,  without  assigning  any 
proper  reason,  falls  foul  of  the  current  judg- 
ment concerning  Ferdinand  and  Isabella* 
Indeed,  she  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  late  Mr.  Prescott's  brilliant  history 
of  those  sovereigns.  But  she  is  thoroughly 
at  home  in  tracing  the  life  of  Margaret  of 
Austria,  a  notable  woman,  who  aptly  indi- 
cated her  career  in  the  odd  motto  which  she 
chose :  "  Fortune  infortune  fort  une."  Be- 
fore she  was  full  twenty-five  she  had  been 
successively  Queen  of  France,  Princess  of 
the  Asturias,  and  Duchess  of  Savoy ;  once 
divorced  and  twice  widowed ;  the  other  quar- 
ter century  being  occupied  with  the  govern- 
ing of  Flanders,  quibbling  with  her  father 
and  brother,  and  treating  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  suitors,  chief  of  whom  was  our  Eng- 
lish Henry  the  Seventh. 


M.  Otto  Sturve,  surprised  at  the  impor- 
tant results  obtaioed  by  the  expedition  to  tlio 
Peak  of  TciiCriffo,  under  the  dircciion  of  Mr. 
Piazzi  Smith,  proposed  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  esublitih  a  permanent  obserratory  on  Mount 


Ararat,  near  Tiflis.  This  propo<5nl  was  favor- 
ably received,  and  the  sum  of  £5,000  appropri- 
ateu  for  the  necc»*sury  conhtruciions,  and  half 
that  sum  for  the  purchaso  of  instruments. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CROCHET-WORK  AND  NOVEL-WRITING. 
Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  cro- 
chet came  into  fashion,  no  one  would  have 
been  rash  enough  to  predict  that  it  was  to 
exercise  a  material  influence  on  literature. 
And  yet  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
that  such  was  to  be  the  effect  of  this  trifling 
though  elegant  accomplishment.  B cfore  the 
crochet  period  there  was  a  vast  field  for  in- 
dustry open  to  female  fingers  and  minds — 
Berlin  wool.  In  many  houses  relics  of  that 
age,  as  the  old  ballad  puts  it  :*- 

"  Still  for  a  monument  doe  lye, 
And  there  exposed  to  lookers'  riewe 
As  wondrous  strange  they  may  cspye — " 

and  now  and  then  you  find  yourself  sitting 
on  a  cushion  of  roses  so  glowing  red  that 
they'  almost  scorch  your  pantaloons,  while 
for  a  support  to  your  back  you  have  the 
ruins  of  Pa?stum  or  the  Temple  of  Baalbec. 
But  the  manufacture  is  no  longer  carried  on, 
except  in  remote  districts  ;  the  discovery  of 
crochet  banished  the  art,  and  in  so  doing 
seriously  afl'ccted  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  fancy-working  classes. 

Berlin  wool,  considered  as  an  occupation, 
had  this  special  virtue,  that  it  suited  every 
possible  variety  of  temperament,  and  was 
adaptable  to  minds  of  all  calibres.  For 
matter-of-fact  Marthas,  whose  leanings  were 
of  the  practical  and  utilitarian  order,  there 
were  slippers,  and  kettleholders,  and  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  prosaic  department 
of  fancy-work ;  while  for  "  burning  Sappho  " 
there  were  shepherds,  and  bandits,  and  taste- 
fully tattered  beggars,  upon  which  she  might 
expend  her  superfiuous  ideality.  Crochet, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  soul-satisfying 
pursuit  It  appeals  rather  to  the  mechaii- 
ical  than  to  the  imaginative  faculties  of  the 
mind.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  rhyth- 
mical charm  about  the  language  in  which 
its  principles  are  conveyed,  and  on  some 
ears  the  cadences  of  "  loop  six,  drop  one, 
chain  three,"  etc.,  may  fall  quite  as  sooth- 
ingly as  a  good  deal  of  the  verse  that  is 
turned  out  every  day  by  our  minor  minstrels. 
But  there  is  also  a  "  damnable  iteration  " 
about  it,  and  it  is  obviously  an  employment 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  being  afflicted  with  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  intense  school,  is  called  a 
Yearning  after  the  Infinite,  or  even  with  the 
milder  form  of  the  disease  known  in  psycfai- , 


cal  pathology  as  a  Craving  for  the  Ideal. 
It  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  mentally 
weaker  sisters,  who  find  that  to  weave  the 
warp  and  weave  the  woof  in  strict  accord- 
ance  with  the  directions  and  patterns  given 
in  the  Ladies*  Newspaper  is  a  sufficient  de- 
mand upon  their  intellectuality;  but  with 
these  higher  natures  such  an  occupation 
could  only  end  in  spiritual  atrophy.  Thus 
thrown  out  of  employment,  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  they  should  take  to 
novel-writing?  The  craft  was  one  which 
presented  many  analogies  to  the  lost  art  of 
working  in  Berlin  wool,  and  with  a  little 
dexterity  might  be  conducted  upon  precisely 
the  same  principles.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  go  to  the  nearest  library,  instead  of  to  an 
embroidery  shop  on  Ludgate-hill,  for  a  pat- 
tern and  materials,  to  employ  a  good  stoat 
serviceable  commonplace  instead  of  coarse 
canvas  for  a  basis,  and  then,  having  set  up 
the  frame  and  got  every  thing  ready,  to  fill 
in  boldly  with  words  instead  of  with  worsted. 
There  was  also  this  pleasant  fiction  common 
to  both  processes — tnat  the  tvork,  although 
apparently  taken  up  as  a  mere  agreeable 
pastime,  was  in  reality  useful.  The  bandit 
or  beggar  was  to  form  the  seat  of  a  chair ; 
the  novel  was  written  "  with  a  purpose."  It 
is  true  that  the  chair  when  finished  was  not 
very  generally  sat  upon,  while  the  novel  very 
frequently  was-— at  least  in  the  metaphorical 
or  slang  sense  of  the  expression — ^but  these 
untoward  jesults  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  original  intention  of  the  artist. 

Arguments  are  scarcely  necessary  in  such 
a  case,  but  if  any  proof  of  all  this  be  re- 
quired, we  simply  refer  to  the  facts  that  the 
discovery  of  crochet  synchronises  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  with  the  gushing  forth 
of  that  torrent  of  female  novels  which  still 
pours  steadily  upon  us,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  productions  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  furnish  ample  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Berlin-wool  mind.  There  are 
some  who  will  wax  indignant  at  this,  and 
fiing  such  works  as  Jane  Eyre  and  Adam 
Bede  in  our  teeth,  but  they  need  not  hope  to 
entrap  us  into  platitudes  about  genius  being 
of  no  sex.  We  are  not  going  to  be  as  weak 
as  Hamlet  and  speak  to  tnem  "  by  the  card,*' 
because  they  happen  to  be  as  '*  absolute 
knaves  "  as  the  First  Gravedigger.  All  we 
mean  to  say  is  that  we  believe  there  are  a 
great  many  novels  which  would  never  have 
been  written  had  working  in  Berlin- wool 
continued  to  be  a  fashionable  employment, 
and  which  are,  in  effect,  the  cries  of  cro- 
cheted-out embroidresses,  complaining  that 
they  have  no  fancy-work  to  do. 
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MINA:   A  MODERN  PATRIOT. 

"  Such  be  the  bods  of  Spain,  and  strange  her 
fate ! 
They  fight  for  freedom,  who  were  never  free." 
— ^lioRD  Byron.     Ckilde  Harold,  Canto  1. 

Guerilla  warfare,  originating  in  a  local 
term,  •  has  passed  into  an  acknowledged  sys- 
tem, a  brancli  of  organized  tactics,  and  is 
considered  by  many  of  our  modem  Folards, 
Ouischardts,  and  Montecuculis,  as  not  only 
an  important  but  even  a  decisive  element 
of  national  defence,  peculiarly  applicable* to 
mountainous  countries,  where  great  lines  of 
communication  are  few,  and  easily  broken. 
It  has  also  been  recommended,  amidst  the 
host  of  theories  bom  of  the  invasion  panic, 
as  well  adapted  to  England,  where  the  land 
is  generally  level,  and  a  net- work  of  roads ; 
because,  say  these  advocates,  every  farm- 
house is  a  post,  and  every  hedge-row  a  ram- 
part.   We  are  not  going,  at  present,  to  dis- 
pute these  premises,  which  seem  to  involve 
something  of  contradiction,  or  to  show  that 
our  Rifle  Volunteers  (more  power  to  them, 
as  we  say  in  Ireland)  have  not  one  jot  of  the 
guerilla  in  their  composition,  or  are  little 
likely  to  be  rendered  available  in  that  ca- 
pacity.   They  are  intended  for  and  are  ca- 
pable of  much  better  service,  as  they  will 
show  should  the  opportunity  occur.    We 
only  propose  to  cast  a  glance  at  recent  his- 
tory, in  one  or  two  instances,  and  to  see 
what  its  pages  teach  us  on  the  subject  of 
guerillas. 

Hofer,  the  "  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,"  as  he  has 
been  called,  and  with  more  justice  than  flat- 
tery, though  less  fortunate  than  his  proto- 
type ;  and  Espoz  y  Mina,  the  renowned  Span- 
ish partisan,  have  won  enduring  reputation 
by  their  exploits  as  guerilla  leaders.  Gari- 
bsQdi  once  ranked  in  this  list,  but  he  has 
soared  far  above  it,  and  is  now  entitled  to 
be  enrolled  as  conqueror  and  liberator  on  a 
grand  scale.  His  renown  rivals  that  of 
Scanderbeg,  without  even  the  blemish  of 
early  though  almost  unconscious  apostasy. 
Hofer  did  wonders  in  the  campaign  of  1809, 
almost  annihilated  the  division  of  Lefebvre, 
which  thrust  itself  into  the  Caudine  forks, 
at  Innspruck,  as  Dupont  did  at  Baylen,  and 
retarded,  though  he  could  not  prevent,  the 
subjugation  of  his  country.    His  trial  and 


•  From  the  Spanish  Overra,  a  small  war,  or 
tkirmiBb,  a  body  of  partisans. 


execution  in  1810  was  an  act  of  petty  re- 
venge, which  endeared  his  memory  to  mil- 
lions, and  exalted  his  fame,  while  it  inflicted 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  conquerors. 

When  the  Spanish  regular  armies  were 
successively  and  easily  swept  from  the  field, 
during  the  Peninsular  contest,  by  the  legions 
of  Napoleon,  the  military  strength  of  the 
country  resolved    itself   into    independent 
bands,  each  under  a  favorite  leader,  hanging 
perpetually  on  the  flanks,  intercepting  the 
supplies,  and  harassing,  without  efiectuaUy 
staying,  the  march  of  the  invaders.    Those 
who  imagine  that  the  tide  was  checked,  not 
to  say  turned,  by  these  hordes  of  banditti, 
under  a  patriotic  name,  for  such  they  were 
in  reality,  would  do  well  to  consider  what  a 
great  authority,  and  a  personal  observer,. 
Sir  William  Napier,  says  on  this  partic^jjar 
point.    Speaking  of  the  exploits  of  Mina, 
he  observed :  "  The  communications  of  the 
French  were    troubled,    and    considerable 
losses  inflicted  upon  their  armies  by  this 
celebrated  man,  undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
spicuous person  amongst  the  Fartida  chiefs. 
And  here  it  may  be  observed,  how  weak  and 
inefficient  this  guerilla  system  was  to  de- 
liver the  country,  and  that  even  as  an  aux- 
iliary, its  advantages  were  nearly  balanced 
by  the  evils."    The  greatest  of  these  evils 
lay  in  the  mutual  detestation  >  engendered, 
and  the  reciprocal  cruelties  resorted  to.    A 
war  of  retaliation  leads  to  barbarism  in  its 
direst  shape,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of 
the  Spanish  guerillas  was  too  often  disgraced 
by  savage  acts,  which  might  be  emulated 
but  scarcely  surpassed  by  Caflres  and  New 
Zealand  cannibals.    They  expected  no  quar- 
ter, and  seldom  extended  any  to  their  pris- 
oners.    Vce  victis,  war  to  extermination,  was 
their  motto  and  practice.    Often  they  were 
not  content  with  the  infliction  of  death  on 
their  opponents,  unaccompanied   by  pro- 
tracted torture.    The  alcalde  of  Frasno,  an 
old  man,  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Spaniards, 
his  own  countrymen,  because  he  happened 
to  be  taken  amongst  a  party  of  French.    The 
system  thus  adopted  on  both  sides  has  no 
parallel  in  modem  warfare,  except  in  Cala- 
bria, where  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
under  Manh^s,  against  the  Masse,  as  they 
were  called,  or  more  properly  the  insurgent 
bands  of  robbers,  and  tiieir  corresponding 
resistance,  were  characterized  by  the  same 
unmitigated  ferocity^  and  at  the  same  pe- 
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riod.  If  a  Frencbman  took  a  Calabrese,  be 
stripped  and  bung  bim  up  by  a  book  in  tbe 
ribs  to  a  tree,  tbere  to  perish  by  degrees. 
Tbis  spectacle  was  witnessed  by  officers  of 
tbe  writer's  regiment,  wbo  were  taken  pris- 
oners at  Palmi,  on  tbeir  marcb  to  Naples, 
in  1809.  If  a  Caiabrese  took  a  Frencbman, 
be  also  stripped  bim,  rubbed  bim  over  witb 
oil,  and  tben  roasted  bim  by  a  slow  fire. 
But,  be  it  remembered,  that  botb  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  tbe  foreign  invaders  took  tbe  lead 
in  all  these  indescribable  horrors,  and  are 
assuredly  answerable  for  tbe  consequences. 

Napier  mention«  a  startling  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding the  violent  measures  resorted 
to  by  tbe  Partida*  leaders  in  Spain  to  fill 
tbeir  ranks,  deserters  from  the  French,  and 
even  from  tbe  British,  formed  one-third  of 
their  forces.    It  would  be  absurd  to  argue 
that  patriotism  could  have  had  any  thing 
to  do  witb  the  feelings  of  this  contingent. 
Release  from  discipline  and  the  hope  of  pil- 
lage must  have  been  their  only  incentives. 
One  of  the  first  exploits  of  Mina  was  to  slay 
the  commander  of  a  neighboring  band,  be- 
cause, under  the  mask  of  opposing  the  pub- 
lic enemy,  he  relaxed  himself  by  plundering 
bis  own  countrymen.    Tbe  historian  then 
goes  on  to  say :  "  The  guerilla  system  in 
Spain  was  tbe  offspring  of  disorder,  and  dis- 
order in  war.  is  weakness,  accompanied  by 
ills  the  least  of  which  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce ruin.    It  is  in  such  a  warfare  that 
habits  of  unbridled  license,  of  unprincipled 
violence  and  disrespect  for  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty are  quickly  contracted,  and  render  men 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  citizens ;  and  yet  it 
has  been  cited,  with  singular  inconsistency, 
as  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  resisting 
an  enemy,  by  politicians  who  hold  regular 
armies  in  abhorrence,  although  a  high  sense 
of  honor,  devotion  to  tbe  cause  of  the  coun- 
try, temperance,  regularity,  and  decent  man- 
ners form  the  very  essence  of  the  latter's 
discipline."     We  quote  this  passage  the 
more  readily,  as  in  the  present  day  there 
are  not  wanting  writers  who  maintain  that 
England,  the  richest  country  in  the  worid, 
traversed  and  intersected  like  a  gridiron,  by 
highways  and  railways,  with  a  concentrated 
population  of  twenty  millions,  could  be  best 
defended  by  guerilla  warfare. 

The  entire  number  of  guerillas  in  Spain 
never  much  exceeded  thirty  thousand.  Lord 
Wellington,  at  the  desire  of  the  British  Oor- 


ernment,  sent  presents  to  the  principal  lead- 
ers, acknowledging  tbe  importance  of  their 
services,  which  he  thought  of  more  value 
than  they  really  proved,  because  at  that 
time  be  only  knew  them  by  report.  "  When- 
be  afterwards  advanced  into  Spain/'  says 
Napier,  "and  saw  them  closely,  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that,  although  active 
and  willing,  they  were  so  little  disciplined 
that  they  could  do  nothing  against  the 
French  troops,  unless  the  latter  were  very 
inferior  in  numbers.  If  the  French  took 
post  in  a  house  or  church,  of  which  they 
only  barricaded  the  entrance,  the  guerillas 
were  so  ill-equipped  as  military  bodies,  that 
tbeir  enemy  could  remain  in  security  until 
relieved.  In  like  manner  Napoleon,  repri- 
manding his  generals  for  suffering  tbe  Par- 
tidas  to  gain  any  head,  observed,  that  when 
cut  off  from  communication  witb  tbe  Bnglisb 
ships,  they  were  a  nullity!" 

The  leaders  of  the  guerillas  were  men 
from  every  class  of  society,  including  monks 
and  doctors,  peasants,  artisans,  cooks,  and 
collegiate  scholars.    Some  were  named  from 
a  deformity,  others  from  the  fashion  of  their 
clothes ;  but  each  had  bis  sobriquet,  founded 
on  a  moral  or  physical  characteristic.    It 
has  never  been  clearly  decided  whence  or 
wherefore  Juan  Martin  Diaz,  t?ie  Empecin^ 
ado,  derived  his  strange  agnomen.     Some 
say  be  was  so  designated  from  his  swarthy 
complexion ;  others,  that  finding  bis  family 
murdered  by  the  French,  he  made  an  oath 
of  vengeance,  and  smeared  his  face  with 
pitch,  not  to  be  washed  off  until  tbe  final 
expulsion  of  the  invaders;  as  old  General 
Thomas  Dalziel  would  never  suffer  his  beard 
to  be  shaved,  under  a  vow,  after  tbe  execu- 
tion of  Charles  the  First,  until  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  restored.    This  Empecinado  was 
as  bloodthirsty  as  he  was  active  and  enter- 
prising; but  in  tbe  former  quality  be  was 
even  exceeded  by  a  female  demon,  named 
Martina,  whose  band  infested  Biscay.     She 
murdered  friends  and  foes  with  such  bal- 
anced impartiality,  that  Mina  was  compelled 
at  last  to  hunt  her  down,  until  the  truculent 
Amazon  and  her  whole  gang  were  surprised 
and  shot  off  at  once  upon  tbe  spot. 

There  were  two  Minas,  nephew  and  uncle« 
Xavier,  the  first  and  youngest,  called  also 
the  Student,  had  but  a  short  career,  being 
taken  prisoner  by  Sucbet  in  1809,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pampeluna.    While  recon- 
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noitring  by  moonlight,  in  the  hopes  of  sur- 
prising a  valuable  convoy,  he  stumbled  on  a 
French  patrol,  when  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
treat. He  had  been  proscribed  as  a  bandit, 
nevertheless  his  life  was  spared,  but  he  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  his  services  were 
lost  to  his  country.  Nothing  could  be  more 
romantic  and  marvellous  than  his  adven- 
tures, achievements,  and  escapes,  until  the 
night  of  his  capture.  Once  near  Estella,  he 
was  driven  to  an  insulated  rock,  which  could 
only  be  assailed  on  one  side.  That  point  he 
defended  until  darkness  set  in,  and  then  16w- 
ering  himself  and  followers  by  a  rope,  he 
slipped  away  without  losing  a  man.  When 
his  unexpected  loss  occasioned  many  dis- 
putes as  to  who  should  succeed  him,  Espoz 
y  Mina,  who  had  hitherto  served  under  his 
nephew,  yielded  with  considerable  reluctance 
to  the  general  wish  which  nominated  him  as 
<ihief.  He  had  been  brought  up  as  a  tiller 
of  the  land,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  read  or 
write ;  but  on  the  call  of  the  Junta,  sum- 
moning all  children  of  the  soil  to  the  defence 
of  their  country,  he  came  forth  from  obscur- 
ity, and  took  up  arms  with  the  rest.  Until 
accident  made  him  a  leader,  his«opportuni- 
ties  had  been  few ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  as- 
sume command  than  his  daring  and  decided 
character  immediately  exhibited  itself.  Eche- 
varria  had  created  a  schism  in  opposition, 
and  called  off  many  partisans.  The  force 
became  divided  and  enfeebled.  Mina  lost  no 
time  in  bringing  the  question  to  issue.  He 
surprised  his  rival,  shot  him,  with  three  of 
his  subordinate  officers,  and  reunited  the 
wavering  band.  No  sooner  was  this  com- 
petitor disposed  of  than  Mina  encountered  a 
more  subtle  danger  through  the  treachery  of 
one  of  his  own  sergeants,  who,  from  the  evil 
expression  of  his  countenance,  had  received 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  MtUearado,  or 
foul  faced.  Disliking  the  new  commander, 
he  determined  to  betray  him  to  the  enemy, 
and  with  this  object  entered  into  arrange- 
ments in  concert  with  the  French  general, 
Panettier,  whose  brigade  was  in  the  vicinity, 
to  surprise  the  guerilla  chieftain  in  his  bed. 
The  attempt  very  nearly  succeeded;  but 
Mina,  obtaining  a  few  minutes'  notice  to  pre- 
pare, defended  himself  desperately  with  the 
bar  of  the  door,  until  his  chosen  friend  and 
comrade,  Gustra,  arrived  to  the  rescue  with 
a  few  follower*;,  and  enabled  him  to  escape. 
Mina,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  col-| 
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lected  his  band,  repulsed  the  enemy,  took 
Malcarado  prisoner,  and  executed  summary 
justice  on  him  without  delay.  The  village 
curd  and  three  alcaldes,  who  were  found  to 
have  abetted  in  the  plot,  were  hung  side  by 
side  upon  the  same  tree,  and  their  houses 
burned  to  the  ground.  No  sharper  practice 
had  ever  been  exhibited  in  the  old  border 
warfare  between  feudal  chieftains;  butMi- 
na's  uncompromising  severity,  at  the  outset, 
terrified  the  discontented  and  the  plotters, 
and  secured  for  him,  in  all  his  future  opera- 
tions, the  implicit  obedience  of  his  foUowen, 
and  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  country 
people  and  local  authorities. 

An  account  of  Mina's  guerilla  exploits  was 
written  in  1811  by  a  Spanish  colonel,  Don 
Lorenzo  Ximenes,  who  had  served  with,  and 
describes  him  from  close  intimacy.  From 
this  narrative,  which  may  be  fully  relied  on, 
with  memoirs  of  a  later  date,  we  coUect  the 
following  particulars. 

Mina  was  a  well-made  man,  of  a  florid  as- 
pect, robust  in  form,  and  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  height.  When  the  Spaniards 
took  up  arms,  in  1808,  against  the  French, 
he  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  bom  at  Ydocin,  near  Pampe- 
luna,  in  1782.  He  had  a  fixed  idea  that  wo- 
men interfered  with  public  life,  and  were, 
above  all  other  impediments,  the  heaviest 
clog  on  military  operations.  Under  this  con- 
viction he  avoided  female  society  as  reso- 
lutely as  Charles  the  Twelfth  did,  and  never 
BufiiBred  any  officer  or  soldier  of  his  band  to 
be  accompanied  by  such  an  incumbering  ad- 
dition to  his  light  marching  order.  He  was 
sparing  of  speech,  but  frank  in  manner,  lived 
almost  as  abstemiously  as  a  hermit,  drank 
no  wine,  seldom  slept  more  than  two  hours 
in  the  night,  and  then  always  with  his  loaded 
pistols  in  his  girdle  and  the  door  of  his  room 
locked,  if  he  chanced  to  enjoy  the  unusual 
luxury  of  a  bed-chamber.  This  arose  not 
from  fear,  but  to  be  prepared,  as  much  as 
possible,  against  the  many  chances  of  sur- 
prise or  assassination.  The  great  feature  of 
his  tactics  was  perpetual  movement,  ro  that 
his  enemies  should  be  misled  by  conflicting 
rumors  as  to  his  "  whereabouts,"  unable  to 
fix  him  in  any  assigned  locality,  or  to  calcu- 
late when  and  where  his  attack  would  strike 
them.  With  this  leading  object  ever  in 
view,  he  was  habitually  incommunicative  and 
mysterious  as  a  hieroglyphic.     His  most 
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trusted  lieutenants  never  knew  the  intended 
line  of  march  nor  the  game  in  yiew  until  the 
prize  was  almost  within  their  grasp.  When 
the  drum  or  bugle  was  heard,  whether  for 
ordinary  parade  or  immediate  and  desperate 
service,  neither  officer  nor  soldier  could  tell, 
but  all  were  required  to  appear  fully  equipped, 
the  mounted  officers  in  the  saddle,  and  the 
mules,  with  their  scanty  baggage,  loaded 
for  the  march.  In  fact,  his  entire  success 
depended  on  profound  secrecy  and  correct 
intelligence.  When  least  expected,  he  ap- 
peared  suddenly,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  issued  no  complicated  orders, 
but  simply  exclaimed,  "  Follow  me ' "  In 
this  manner  he  often  marched  thirty  miles, 
with  only  an  occasional  halt  of  a  few  min- 
utes ;  and  on  a  particular  expedition,  where 
he  succeeded  in  surprising  and  capturing, 
near  Estella,  a  large  convoy  of  French  stores 
and  provisions,  he  moved  through  by-paths 
in  the  mountains  full  forty  miles  without  al- 
lowing refreshment  either  to  horses  or  men 
for  the  whole  day.  At  that  particular  period, 
he  was  utterly  without  provender,  and  his 
band  must  have  dispersed  for  a  time  had  he 
not,  fortunately,  replenished  his  commissa- 
riat at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  When  he 
had  a  superabundance  he  was  most  liberal, 
and  gave  freely  to  the  peasants  of  an  impov- 
erished or  plundered  district,  as  well  as  to 
his  own  people,  without  requiring  payment. 
His  name  became  so  popular  that,  if  supplies 
were  forthcoming  at  all,  they  poured  into 
his  cantonment  or  bivouac,  when  neither  fear 
nor  lucre  could  obtain  a  market  for  the  reg- 
ular troops. 

Whenever  a  volunteer  of  infantry  joined 
Mina  he  was  only  allowed  to  bring  with  him 
a  pair  of  sandals,  half  stockings,  breeches, 
and  jacket.  His  own  personal  wardrobe 
was  confined  to  the  clothes  on  his  back.  He 
required  no  sumpter  mules  to  carry  articles 
of  luxury  nor  even  of  necessary  convenience. 
When  his  shirt  was  dirty,  he  went  to  the 
nearest  farmhouse,  asked  for  the  owner,  en- 
tered, and  said,  '*!  am  Mina;  the  shirt  I 
have  on  requires  washing,  give  me  a  clean 
one."  The  countryman  complied  invariably, 
and  if  there  was  time,  washed  the  exchanged 
shirt  and  then  got  back  his  own ;  if  not,  he 
kept  Mina's,  and  Mina  his.  The  arms  of 
the  band,  in  general,  were  outwardly  rusty 
and  ill-looking,  but  particularly  well  cleaned 
within,  and  the  locks  and  flints  in  excellent 
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condition.  Not  Gromwell  himself  was  more 
emphatic  in  the  order,  "  Keep  your  powder 
dry."  J£  the  bayonet's  were  encrusted  with 
blood  it  was  seldom  washed  off.  On  one 
occasion  he  directed  a  detachment  of  thirty 
men  to  load  each  musket  with  three  balls  ; 
"and  I  know  that  they  obeyed  me,**  said 
he,  **  for  at  the  first  discharge,  they  killed  or 
wounded  sixty  people." 

Mina's  cavalry  seldom  reached  two  hun- 
dred. They  were  the  best-equipped  portion 
of  his  troops ;  dressed  like  hussars,  with 
blue  jackets  and  pantaloons,  and  caps  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  regular  army,  with  this 
exception,  that  they  had  a  piece  of  red 
cloth  about  a  yard  long  hanging  down  the 
back,  in  a  point  from  the  cap,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  gold  tassel.  All  wore  sandals  and 
spurs.  Mina  himself  never  wore  jack  or 
half  boots,  but  sandals,  that  he  might  escape 
the  more  readily  by  climbing  up  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  in  case  (as  frequently  happened) 
his  horse  should  be  shot  or  exhausted. 
Several  times  he  saved  himself  in  this  way, 
almost  miraculously. 

If  a  juvenile  recruit  applied  for  enlistment 
in  the  cavalry,  Mina  began  by  minutely  ex- 
amining and  questioning  him  in  person ; 
after  which  he  called  for  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  infantry  and  said :  **  This  boy 
wishes  to  serve  in  the  cavalry;  take  him 
first  with  you,  and  let  me  know  how  he  gets 
on."  In  the  first  action  that  took  place  a 
mounted  captain  kept  him  close  to  himself, 
and  narrowly  watched  his  behavior.  At  the 
fourth,  if  he  stood  fire  resolutely,  and  showed 
an  ardent  spirit,  the  captain  brought  him  to 
the  chief  and  made  his  report :  *'  The  lad 
will  do ;  he  is  worthy  to  die  for  his  country." 
Mina  then  gave  him  a  horse  and  arms,  and 
kept  his  own  eye  upon  him  in  the  hour  of 
battle.  On  this  system  his  small  troop  of 
equestrians  were  composed  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  intrepid  Spaniards  in  the  penin- 
sula. There  was  amongst  them  a  boy, 
scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  pony,  with  arms  in  proportion 
to  his  size  and  youth — a  small  double-bar- 
relled carbine,  with  pistols  and  sword.  He 
was  always  in  the  advanced  guard  and  first 
in  a  fight  Once,  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  five  French  troopers,  and  called  on 
them  to  surrender.  They,  observing  a  strong 
party  of  Mina's  cavalry  closely  following 
their  young  leader,  turned  about,  and  were 
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in  the  act  of  galloping  off,  when  "  d  chico  " 
(the  fine  boy)  charged  one  of  them,  knocked 
him  off  his  horse,  and*,  at  the  same  time, 
seized  the  bridle  of  a  second,  until  some  of 
hia  companions  came  up  and  put  them  both 
to  the  sword.  Mina  saw  the  exploit,  and 
exclaimed,  **  El  chico  is  the  bravest  man  in 
the  division ! " 

The  French  designated  Mina  the  King 
of  Navarre.  Whenever  he  entered  a  house, 
every  thing  he  wanted  was  laid  before  him 
ere  he  could  ask  for  it.  The  whole  province 
thought  it  an  honor  to  have  him  for  a  guest, 
and  none  of  his  officers  were  suffered  to  pay 
for  their  meals.  There  might  have  been 
policy  as  well  as  love  in  this,  under  the  idea 
that  they  would  take  without  ceremony  if 
not  ceremoniously  treated.  Mina  adopted 
an  ingenious  plan  of  ridding  himself  en- 
tirely of  French  spies,  without  inflicting  on 
them  the  extreme  penalty,  as  by  the  articles 
of  war  of  all  nations  <'  in  such  cases  pro- 
vided." When  his  outposts  seized  and 
brought  one  of  this  suspected  fraternity 
before  him,  he  caused  the  prisoner  to  be 
stripped  naked,  to  see  if  he  concealed  scraps 
of  paper,  plans,  or  drawing.  If  any  thing  of 
the  kind  was  found,  he  called  one  of  his 
chosen  guard  and  said,  '*  Take  this  fellow, 
he  is  a  spy ;  cut  off  his  right  ear."  The 
soldier,  who  had  been  pretty  well  practised 
in  this  work,  drew  out  his  sword  and  per- 
formed the  operation  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
regular  surgeon.  That  part  of  the  ceremony 
concluded,  "Viva  Mina"  was  stamped  on 
the  forehead  of  the  culprit  with  a  red-hot 
iron.  He  was  then  kicked  out,  indelibly 
branded  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  So  ashamed 
were  the  sufferers  under  this  disgrace  that 
they  shrank  from  showing  themselves,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  were  found  lying 
in  the  hills,  starved  to  death. 

Mina  established  a  hospital  for  his  sick 
and  wounded,  near  a  beautiful  little  village 
called  Estella,  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 
It  was  attended  by  six  female  nurses  and 
two  excellent  surgeons.  The  French  dis- 
covered the  exact  spot,  and  made  several 
attempts  to  surprise  the  hospital,  but  never 
with  success.  Mina  was  always  made  aware 
of  their  approach.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village  then,  at  his  signal,  turned  out  in  a 
body,  and  carried  away  the  invalids  in  biers, 
on  their  shoulders,  at  least  six  leagues  into 
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the  mountains,  where  they  remained,  in  in- 
accessible security,  until  the  enemy  retired. 
In  this  same  mountain  was  a  cave  where  he 
fabricated  his  own  gunpowder,  with  which 
he  was,  in  general,  well  supplied.  His 
operations  were  principally  confined  to  his 
native  province  of  Navarre,  every  inch  of 
which,  mountain  and  plain,  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  from  infancy,  and  could  traverse  by 
night  without  a  guide. 

Mina  encouraged  the  Navarrese  to  traffic 
with  the  French,  and  gave  them  passports 
for  the  purpose,  by  which  means  he  secured 
many  articles  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
advantage  of  his  men  that  he  could  not 
otherwise  obtain.  If  those  who  wished  to 
trade  were  rich,  he  exacted  permissory  fees 
from  them,  which  went  towards  the  pay  of 
his  soldiers,  and  more  particularly  to  the  re- 
muneration of  the  peasants  and  others  who 
brought  him  information  of  the  movements 
of  the  French.  To  these  allies  he  was  un- 
bounded in  liberality,  and  they,  in  return, 
supplied  him  with  information  worth  more 
than  its  weight  in  gold.  Not  a  man  could 
stir  in  the  enemy's  quarters  without  his  being 
immediately  acquainted  with  it.  If  the  al- 
caldes, or  justices  of  the  peace,  of  a  village 
were  ordered  by  the  French  general  to  make 
any  requisition,  and  did  not  at  once  commu- 
nicate the  particulars  to  Mina,  he  paid  them 
a  domiciliary  visit  in  the  night,  and  shot 
them  incontinently.  Nine  of  these  judicial 
episodes  illustrated  his  career.  If  he  ob- 
tained the  necessary  information,  he  took 
his  steps  accordingly,  either  to  intercept  the 
supply,  cut  off  the  escort,  or  delay  their 
march.  Every  volunteer  who  joined  his 
band  had  an  ample  supply  of  wine,  meat, 
and  bread.  Every  thing  he  took  in  action 
he  was  allowed  to  consider  his  own,  but  not 
until  the  battle  was  over.  Marauders  who 
left  off  fighting  to  plunder  prematurely  were 
fusiladed  on  the  spot  without  even  a  drum- 
head court-martial. 

Mine's  field  manoeuvres  were  simple  and 
concise.  His  ''  Dundas "  would  not  have 
occi4)ied  half  a  page.  '*  Form  column  f— 
line-of>battle !— <{harge ! "  This  was  all.  He 
could  not  say,  with  old  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
at  Fontenoy,  "  Lads,  dinna  pull  a  trigger 
till  ye  spy  Uie  ruffles  on  their  sarks,"  for 
the  French  in  Spain  wore  no  ruffles,  and  not 
always  shirts :  but  his  word  was,  *'  Never  fire 
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till  you  feci  sure  of  hitting  your  mark." 
Gaming  of  all  sorts  was  prohibited  in  his 
camp,  and  neither  officer  nor  soldier  pos- 
sessed a  pack  of  cards.  When  duty  was 
neglected,  punishment  fell  on  all  alike,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank.  He  invariably  re- 
jected "  regulars  "  when  they  offered  them- 
selves. "  These  automatons,"  said  he,  "  are 
mere  book-men  and  theorists,  made  to  fail. 
They  pretend  to  every  thing,  and  do  noth- 
ing." The  book-men  and  theorists  repaid 
the  compliment  in  full,  for  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  downwards,  they  held  the  ir- 
regulars in  sovereign  contempt.  "  Clear  the 
way,  canaille !  "  was  Murat*s  word  when  he 
rode  in  singly  amidst  a  cloud  of  Cossacks. 
Both  sides  were  wrong,  as  extremes  are 
.  never  right. 

Gurichaga,  M^na's  second  in  command, 
was  also  a  remarkable  man,  with  many  requi- 
sites for  his  post — ^the  only  person  in  whom 
the  chief  had  implicit  confidence,  and  some- 
times consulted.  He  was  about  the  same 
age,  taller  and  thinner,  with  less  self-com- 
mand, of  a  most  hasty  and  insolent  temper, 
of  moderate  talents,  but  brave  as  a  Paladin 
of  old,  fiery  in  action,  and  powerful  with 
the  sword.  He  was  severe  with  the  troops ; 
.but  as  he  never  spared  himself  either  in  toil, 
privation,  or  battle,  they  feared,  respected, 
and  obeyed  him.  He  watched  every  one  in 
action,  and  upon  his  report  they  were  de- 
graded or  promoted.  Every  man  knew  the 
country  and  the  mountain  passes  as  well  as 
their  leader  did ;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  required,  Mina  dispersed  his 
band,  naming  a  particular  rendezvous,  per- 
haps twenty  leagues  off,  where  they  never 
failed  to  arrive,  even  though  the  intermediate 
country  might  be  held  by  divisions  of  the 
enemy.  A  remarkable  instance  occurred  in 
1810,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  twenty 
thousand  French,  who  had  received  orders 
to  destroy  him  and  his  corps  at  all  hazards. 
Mina  knew  the  full  extent  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  him,  but  with  his  three 
thousand  men,  remained  in  the  mountains 
for  fifteen  days,  treating  the  beleaguering 
host  with  the  utmost  contempt.  At  length, 
about  dusk  on  an  autumnal  evenings  he  saw 
himself  fairly  surrounded  by  four  columns, 
bearing  down  upon  his  front,  flanks,  and 
rear,  and  taking  up  ground  preparatory  to 
attack  on  the  following  dawn.    Mina  was 


now  fairly  encompassed  in  a  net,  from  which 
extrication  seemed  impossible.     With    the 
greatest  coolness  he  called  his  officers  round 
him.     **  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  *'  we  are  rather 
unpleasantly  situated  here.    Let  every  cap- 
tain look  to  his  own  company.    The  rendez- 
vous will  be  at  such  a  place  (naming  one), 
the  rallying  word — Mina :  and  now  let  every 
man  disperse,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way." 
The  order  was  obeyed  instantly,  and  with- 
out noise.     The  French  deployed  their  col- 
innns  at  daybreak    in  the  morning;  hut 
where  they  expected  to  catch  the  sleeping 
weazels,  they  found  nothing  but  untenanted 
furze.    In  five  days  afterwards,  there  was 
Mina  again  upon  their  track,  committing 
his  usual  audacious  depredations,  ten  leagues 
from  his  circumvented  lair,  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man. 

Not  long  after  this,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
1811,  Mina  achieved  the  greatest  of  all  his 
exploits — a  deed  of  partisan  daring  and  suo- 
cess  almost  equal  to  that  of  Sarsfield  in 
1690,  when  he  sailed  from  Limerick,  took, 
and  blew  up  King  William's  battering  train, 
and  effected  the  raising  of  the  siege  with  the 
liberation  of  the  beleagued  city.  A  column 
of  twelve  hundred  French  infantry  was  es- 
corting a  convoy  of  eight  hundred  Spanish 
prisoners  and  a  considerable  amount  of  treas- 
ure to  France.  Mina  attacked  them  at  the 
Puerto  de  Arlaban,  near  Vittoria,  with  the 
most  triumphant  result.  The  prisoners  were 
restored  to  freedom,  and  their  joy  at  their 
unexpected  deliverance  exceeded  aU  bounds ; 
but  it  was  checked  by  the  death  of  many  of 
these  unarmed  captives,  indiscriminately 
confounded  with  their  guards,  and  thus  un- 
fortunately killed  in  the  mel^e.  The  victory 
was  also  stained  by  the  deliberate  murder  of 
six  Spanish  ladies,  who  for  being  attached 
to  French  officers,  were  in  cold  blood  exe- 
cuted after  the  fight  was  over.  Sach  in- 
stances were  not  solitary  where  the  lex  taii- 
onis  seemed  to  be  the  recognized  military 
code  on  the  part  of  all  the  belligerents. 
Massena,  whose  baggage  was  captured,  in- 
tended to  travel  homeward  by  this  convoy, 
but  disliking  the  order  of  the  march,  he  re- 
mained in  Vittoria  until  a  better  opportu- 
nity, and  thus  Mina  lost  the  chance  so  nearly 
thrown  in  his  way  of  adding  to  his  trophies  a 
French  marshal  of  the  empire  of  the  highest 
reputation.     Franceschi,  a  young  French 
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general  of  rising  fame,  was  taken  in  this  |  was  not  on  his  way  to  the  bridge.  As  soon 
miserable  way,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  died  as  this  manoeuvre  was  successfully  accom- 
a  prisoner.  '  plished,  Mina  exclaimed,  "Now,  Spaniards, 

Mina  had  struck  a  blow  that  resounded  far  you  are  safe  from  all  danger  of  recapture." 
and  wide  through  the  country.  The  enemy  He  then  divided  two  handkerchiefs  full  of 
for  the  moment  was  paralyzed  at  his  daring  >  dollars  amongst  them,  saying  they  had  as 
and  good  fortune ;  but  he  was  surrounded ;  good  a  right  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 
by  watchful  opponents,  and  a  sudden  onset  i  French  as  he  and  his  own  people  had,  and, 
of  cavalry,  a  single  neglect  by  an  outpost,  wishing  them  farewell,  galloped  back  into 
might  at  any  moment  force  him  to  abandon  ^  the  river  with  his  cavalry,  leaving  twenty 
his  prize.  He  had  no  time  to  waste  either  |  dragoons  and  an  officer  to  escort  them  on 
in  delay  or  deliberation.    His  next  object  their  route  to  Valencia. 


was  to  place  the  prisoners  he  had  emanci- 
pated beyond  the  casualty  of  recapture.    He 


This  extraordinary  leader  might  often  htive 
doubled  or  trebled  the  amount  of  his  force, 


marched  through  many  villages,  and  across  ,  so  popular  had  his  successes  made  him ;  but 
many  mountains,  sometimes  in  a  narrow '  he  had  no  personal  vanity,  no  desire  to  be 
defile,  at  others  across  an  open  plain,  and  the  general  of  a  host ;  his  ambition  was 
not  unfrequently  close  to  the  French  lines,  bounded  to  the  reputation  of  first  of  the  gue- 
He  moved  in  the  direction  of  Valencia  for  rillas,  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  ho 
the  purpose  of  opening  communication  with  could  manage  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
Duran  and  the  Empecinado,  to  whom  he  de-  but  that  he  should  be  lost  at  the  head  of  a 
spatched  messengers,  requesting  them  to  co-   regular  or  numerous  army. 


operate  with  him  by  passing  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ebro,  to  protect  his  own  passage  across. 


In  October,  1811,  Mina  descended  from 
the  mountains    of  Leon,  and  entered  Na- 


He  waited  with  anxiety  eighteen  days  for  an  varre  with  an  organized  band  of  above  five 
answer  from  the  Empecinado,  but  none  ar-  thousand  in  number.  They  were  well  armed, 
rived.  That  partisan  had,  unfortunately, '  but  in  want  of  clothing  and  ammunition, 
beei\  attacked  at  the  precise  juncture,  and  with  which,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
lost  his  artillery.  Mina  then  resolved  to  ex-  Tupper,  our  consul  at  Valencia,  they  were 
ecute  his  project  alone.  He  ordered  some  soon  abundantly  supplied.  A  general  plan 
boards  to  be  placed  on  cars,  with  prepara- '  of  invasion  was  discussed,  in  conjunction 
tions  to  construct  a  bridge,  and  spread  a  with  Duran  and  the  Empecinado,  but  the 
report  that  he  intended  to  cross  the  river  three  leaders  were  unable  to  agree,  and  each 
at  a  certain  point.  The  carts  and  wagons,  then  acted  upon  his  own  resources.  Two 
loaded  with  these  materials,  he  moved  down  \  were  speedily  discomfited,  but  Mina  con- 
in  the  day-time  towards  the  water.  The  trived  to  cut  off  and  either  kill  or  make 
French  drew  nigh  and  waited  anxiously,  ex-  prisoners  of  a  whole  battalion  of  Italians, 
pecting  Mina  and  his  troops.  In  the  mean  while  crossing  a  plain  in  the  neighborhood 
while  he  started  at  dead  of  night,  marched  ,  of  Huesca.  The  French  generals,  Reille 
twelve  miles  below  the  point  where  it  was  and  Musnier,  exasperated  at  this  misfortune, 
given  out  that  he  intended  to  throw  his  spread  around  their  columns  to  intercept 
bridge,  and  coming  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  him ;  but  he  contrived  to  evade  them,  and, 
jumped  off  his  horse  and  said,  **  Here  is  the  between  fighting  and  rapid  marches,  reached 
spot  where  I  intend  to  carry  you  across." ;  Motrico,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  with  his 
The  whole  column  was  halted  without  noise  taptives.  The  Iris,  an  English  frigate,  took 
or  confusion.  Mina  forced  his  own  horse  some  off  his  hands,  and  the  remainder  were 
into  the  river  to  try  the  depth,  and  finding  sent  on  to  Corunna,  through  the  Asturian 
it  practicable,  ordered  a  hundred  men  to  get '  mountains,  but  only  thirty-six  out  of  three 
up  behind  a  hundred  of  the  cavalry,  and  hundred  arrived.  The  rest  were  shot  by  the 
plunge  into  the  stream.  In  this  manner  the  escort,  under  pretext  that  they  made  a  noise 
eight  hundred  enfranchised  prisoners  were  near  a  French  post!  These,  and  similar 
taken  over,  and  safely  landed  on  the  other  acts,  such  as  shooting  prisoners  in  retalia- 
side  before  the  French  were  aware  that  he  t  tion,  in  the  ratio  of  ten  or  even  twenty  to 
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one,  as  practised  by  the  curate  Merino,  Na- 
pier says,  "  were  recorded  with  complacency 
in  the  English  newspapers,  and  met  with  no 
public  disapprobation/' 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1812,  Mina  attacked 
and  defeated  with  great  loss  a  Polish  regi- ! 
ment,  escorting  an  enormous  convoy  of 
treasure,  prisoners,  baggage,  camp  followers, ; 
and  invalided  officers  returning  to  France. 
All  the  Spanish  prisoners  were  released,  and 
joined  Mina's  band ;  and  it  was  said  that  at 
least  one  million  of  francs  (£40,000),  fell 
into  his  hands,  besides  the  equipages,  arms, 
stores,  and  a  quantity  of  church  plate.  On 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  he  captured 
another  convoy ;  but  he  had  now  become  so 
notoriously  formidable,  that  General  Abb6, 
recently  appointed  French  governor  of  Na- 
varre, directed  every  corps  in  his  command 
to  unite  in  combined  movements  to  put  him 
down.  Abb6  was  an  active,  able  officer,  and 
Mina  with  much  difficulty  escaped  from  his 
clutches.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
no  general  ever  gave  him  so  much  trouble, 
or  proved  so  truly  formidable  to  him.  In 
1813,  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  when 
Clauzel,  with  the  wreck  of  the  French  army, 
was  slackly  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Mina  displayed  tactical  ability  far 
beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  partisan  general.  He  imposed  upon  Clau- 
zel a  belief  that  the  whole  allied  army  were 
close  upon  his  track,  took  from  him  three 
hundred  prisoners,  and  forced  that  skilful 
strategist  to  destroy  some  of  his  artillery  and 
heavy  baggage,  and  retire  rapidly  to  Jacca. 
During  the  blockade  of  Fampeluna  by 
O'Donnel  and  Carlos  D'Espana,  Mina  and 
his  guerillas  again  did  good  service  as  a  cov- 
ering corps.  But  when  the  Allies  entered 
France,  the  Spaniards  began  to  pay  off  old 
scores  on  their  invaders  by  plundering  and 
murdering  to  such  an  extent,  that  Lord 
Wellington  was  compelled  to  send  .the 
greater  portion  of  them  back  to  their  own 
country.  Some  of  Mina's  battalions  muti- 
nied, and  were  foremost  in  these  excesses, 
which  materially  impeded  the  English  gen- 


eral's comprehensive  plans,  tarnishing  at  the 
same  time  their  own  reputation,  and  expos- 
ing themselves  to  defeats  which  somewhat 
diminished  the  credit  of  their  renowned 
commander. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Mina,  although 
he  lived  to  1836,  and  reached  the  age  of 
fifty-four,  furnishes  less  satisfactory  and  less 
remarkable  materials  for  biography  than  his 
short  and  meteoric  course  as  a  leader  of 
guerillas.  In  that  capacity  alone  we  treat 
of  him  in  this  short  notice.  After  the  gen- 
eral peace  of  1814,  he  soon  discovered,  in 
common  with  all  Spaniards  who  really  loved 
their  country,  that  in  fighting  for  the  res- 
toration of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  they  had 
restored  a  monarch  who  was  almost  equally 
compounded  between  despotism,  imbecility, 
and  a  systematic  evasion  of  his  solemn  en- 
gagements. Mina  endeavored  to  produce  a 
reaction  against  the  existing  system,  in  his 
native  province,  but  failed,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  France,  where  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth not  only  protected,  but  granted  him 
a  pension.  In  1822  he  returned  to  Spain, 
under  an  expectation  that  Ferdinand  would, 
at  last,  be  true  to  the  constitution  to  which 
he  had  most  reluctantly  yielded  under  com- 
pulsion. Mina  was  then  appointed  Captain- 
General  of  the  three  armies  of  Navarre, 
Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  but  again,  in  1823, 
found  it  prudent  to  leave  Spain,  and  come 
to  England.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  as 
a  hero  and  patriot  of  the  first  order,  and 
great  attempts  were  made  to  lionize  him, 
&om  which  he  shrank  with  unaffected  mod- 
esty. Sheridan  Knowles  inscribed  "  Virgin- 
ius  "  to  the  guerilla  chief,  with  this  laconic 
flourish :  "  Illustrious  man !  to  you  I  dedi- 
cate this  play.  Who  will  demand  my  rea- 
sons P  "  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina, Mina  returned  to  his  own  country, 
received  an  important  command,  and  took 
an  active  part  against  Don  Carlos.  But  he 
added  little  to  his  earlier  fame  in  that  san- 
guinary contest,  his  measures  partaking  fblly 
of  the  savage  animosity  with  which  it  was 
pursued. 
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The  Society  of  Acclimation  at  Paris  have  ^ 
recently  received,  as  a  present  from  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  fine  ox,  one  of  the 
aboriginal  British  breed,  of  wliich  two  small 
herds  still  survive  on  the  estate  of  Earl 
Taukerville,  in    Northumberland,    and    at 
Hamilton  Park.    The  Society  having  lost 
their  flock  of  llamas  and  alpacas  by  epizootic 
disease,  are  taking  measures  to  replace  them, 
and  M.  £.  Koehn  is  to  be  sent  out  to  South 
America  to  collect  another  pack,  and  to  take 
charge  of  a  breed  of  merinos,  which  is  to  be 
introduced  at  Buenos  Ayres.    The  expedi- 
tion thus  offers  a  twofold  advantage ;  but  it 
will  be,  as  we  know  from  Mr.  Ledger's  ex- 
periences, both  difficult  and  dangerous. — M. 
Roy  has  investigated  the  causes  of  the  chol- 
era and  fever  which  prevail  in  Algeria,  and 
traces  it  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.    In  the  re- 
gion of  volcanic  and  primitive  rocks,  the  clay 
contains  phosphorus ;  and  this  acted  on  by 
fogs  and  dews  which  contain  ammonia,  un- 
dergoes a  concentration  of  whatever  noxious 
quality  it  may  possess,  and  being  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere,  enters  the  lungs  with  respi- 
ratiop,  and  occasions  fever.     M.  Roy,  by 
way  of  testing  his  theory,  has  created  an 
atmosphere  of  this  nature  by  artificial  means, 
and  by  breathing  therein  has  produced  in 
himself  all  the  symptoms  of  the  African 
fever. — We  may  expect  to  hear,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  of  arid  wastes  converted  into 
fruitful  fields  in  Algeria,  seeing  that  the 
French  government  still  continue  their  be- 
ficent  work  of  artesian  well-boring.    There 
are  now  fifty  wells  in  the  province  of  Con- 
stantine,  yielding,  in  all,  nearly  four  thou- 
sand litres  of  water  per  minute;  and  this 
precious  benefit  has  been  obtained  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  three  thousand  francs  for  each 
well.    If  a  party  of  well-borers  were  sent  in 
advance  of  the  expeditions  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Australia,  most  of  the  risk  which 
now  attends  endeavors  to  penetrate  that  un- 
known region  would  be  removed. 

M.  Eugene  Risler  has  published  his  re- 
f  earches  on  the  part  played  by  iron  in  the 
nutrition  of  plants,  showing  that  in  the  roots, 
seeds,  and  white  portions  of  the  growth,  the 
iron  appears  as  protoxide,  and  as  peroxide  in 
the  green  portions  and  in  the  ruddy  leaves  of 
autumn.  Expose  vegetables  to  air  and  light, 
and  the  protoxide  becomes  peroxide,  and 
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with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light.  The  chlorophyll  is  green  be- 
cause of  combining  the  two  oxides — ^blue 
and  yellow ;  and  the  two  form  a  voltaic  pair 
which  decompose  water,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  held  in  solution,  while  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon  enter  into  the  organism.  Noc- 
turnal nutrition  is  oxidation ;  diurnal  nutri- 
tion is  deoxidation ;  and  to  quote  M.  Rjs- 
ler's  description,  "the  vegetable  tissue  is 
formed  somewhat  like  that  of  weavers': 
night  being  the  warp;  day  the  weft,  with 
the  iron  of  the  chlorophyll  to  serve  as  shut- 
tle."—  A  curious  plant,  the  Drosera,  has 
been  talked  about  at  a  scientific  gathering 
in  London,  which  instantly  kills  aU  the  flies 
that  settle  on  it,  and  is  so  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive, that  the  hairs  with  which  it  is  fur- 
nished will  converge  on  the  application  of 
one  six-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  while  a  single  hair  is  affected  by 
one  sixty-four  thousandth.  Is  this  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  another  illustration  of  the  analogy 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  org^aniza- 
tion  P — To  pass  from  botany  to  zoology,  we 
take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the 
series  of  Zodlogical  Sketches  now  in  course 
of  publication,  comprising  drawings,  with 
notes,  of  animals  in  the  Zoological  Society's 
collection.  The  drawings  are  by  Wolf,  and 
Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater  is  editor  of  the  work  j 
which  to  mention  is  equivalent  to  describing 
the  publication  as  highly  meritorious. — ^No^ 
that  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  has  lectured  on  the 
gorilla  before  the  Geographical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  shown  his  sprci- 
mens,  and  that  the  narrative  of  his  adven- 
tures is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  w€ 
may  expect  that  some  enterprising  travellei 
will  ere  long  fetch  over  a  few  living  gorillai 
for  exhibition  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  Philosophical  Institute  at  Melbourne 
has  changed  its  name,  and  is  now  the  Royal 
Society  Victoria.  Judging  from  the  fourth 
volume  of  its  Transactions,  published  last 
autumn,  the  cultivation  of  science  is  not 
likely  to  be  neglected  in  our  distant  colony ; 
we  find  a  paper  on  lightning-conductors — 
on  the  turning-point  of  the  wind,  with  a 
scheme  for  developing  or  discovering  it  by  a 
I  system  of  antipodal  observations :  anothei 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  describes  a  method 
of  photolithography,  whereby  the  impres- 
sion on  the  sensitive  paper  can  be  inked  and 
[  transferred  to  stone.    A  map,  as  a  specimen 
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of  the  process,  is  published  with  the  yolume ; 
and  a  wood-cut  is  also  given  as  demonstra- 
tion that  a  native  wood,  Callistemon  saiiff^ 
nus,  is  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  European 
box  for  the  purpose  of  the  engraver.  We 
find  also  a  report  by  a  committee  on  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  resources  of 
Victoria,  with  remarks  on  the  climate.  The 
lowest  temperature  of  the  air  recorded  in  the 
colony  during  a  series  of  years  is  forty-five 
degrees ;  the  highest,  seventy-two  degrees. 
The  mean  at  Melbourne  is  fifty-seven  de- 
grees, but  during  hot  winds  the  temperature 
mounts  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  degrees. 
In  1858,  the  rain-fall  at  Melbourne  was 
twenty-three  and  one-half  inches,  about  the 
same  as  the  annual  average  at  London. 
Concerning  mineral  resources,  the  report 
sets  forth  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt  is  made  from  the  water  of  shallow  lakes 
in  different  parts  of  the  colony :  it  describes 
various  kinds  of  available  building-stone; 
and  should  any  enterprising  emigrant  think 
of  establishing  pottery- works,  he  will  feel 
interested  in  the  fact,  that  coal  and  good 
china-clay  may  be  had  for  the  digging ;  clay 
suitable  for  drain-pipes  and  tiles  is  also 
abundant ;  and  the  tile-works  are  flourish- 
ing, for  experience  has  demon^rated  that 
tiles  are  far  preferable  for  roofing  purposes 
to  slute  or  iron  in  the  Victorian  climate.  In 
the  time  of  the  gold-fever,  bricks  were  made 
and  sold  at  from  £12  to  £20  a  thousand, 
which  have  since  actually  melted  away  un- 
der the  heavy  rains  ;  the  quality  is  now  first- 
f  ate  and  the  price  reasonable ;  and  the  Chi- 
nese immigrants,  we  are  told,  are  making  a 
good  kind  of  blue  brick. 

The  Epidemiological  Society,  finding  pub- 
licity desirable,  have  printed  the  first  part 
of  their  Transactions,  containing  papers  read 
at  their  meetings  on  the  special  subject  to 
which  they  devote  themselves  ;  so  that  read- 
ers who  wish  to  know  what  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  science  of  epidemiology  may 
now  gratify  their  wish. — A  member  of  the 
British  Association  is  working  at  a  question 
in  natural  history  which  ought  to  interest 
our  naval  authorities;  namely,  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  teredo,  the  worm  which 
does  so  much  mischief  to  wharfs,  piles,  and 
ships,  by  burrowing  in  the  timber.  The  cost 
of  the  havoc  wrought  by  this  apparently  in- 
nignificant  creature  in  the  port  of  Plymouth 
hU>uOi  amounts  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds 


every  year.  The  ports  which  lie  most  di- 
*  rectly  upon  the  sea  are  the  most  infested, 
.  for  fresh  water  is  fatal  to  the  teredo.  Hence 
Hull  is  uninfested,  while  at  Yarmouth  and 
I  Lowestoft  the  piles  and  sheathing  suffer 
from  a  worm  which  is  of  the  same  species  as 
that  which  prevails  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
The  species  found  at  Plymouth  and  some 
places  in  Wales  is  Norwegian.  The  ques- 
tion is  so  important,  that  the  Netherlands 
and  the  French  government  each  appointed 
a  commission  some  years  ago  to  investigate 
it ;  but  we  hear  that  an  application  to  the 
admiralty  for  leave  to  make  a  series  of 
experiments  at  Plymouth,  with  a  view  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy,  or  discover  means  of  preven- 
tion, received  for  answer,  "  it  was  not  expe- 
dient." However,  the  problem  will  perhaps 
be  worked  out  by  the  British  Association  ; 
meanwhile,  those  who  want  information  con- 
cerning the  teredo  will  find  it  in  a  report 
published,  with  engravings,  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Amsterdam.  The  subject  is  the 
more  important,  seeing  that  some  of  the  lit- 
tle borers  of  the  Mediterranean  pierce  holes 
in  the  gutta-percha  coating  of  telegraph  ca- 
bles, and  so  interrupt  the  communication. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Society's  first 
soirde  for  the  season  was  made  the  occasion 
for  exhibiting  important  scientific  experi- 
ments, and  philosophical  apparatus,  besides 
works  of  art  Dr.  T}'ndall  showed,  reflected 
on  a  screen  in  a  dark  room,  the  spectra  pro- 
duced by  various  metals  under  combustion, 
and  many  a  spectator  became  aware,  for  the 
flrst  time,  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  colors 
evolved  by  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals 
when  thus  treated. — Mr.  Wheatstone*s  tele- 
graph sent  messages  from  one  end  of  Bur- 
lington House  to  the  other,  through  a  length 
of  the  sam6  cable  as  is  used  for  his  metropol- 
itan telegraph  system ;  fifty  separate  wires  en- 
closed within  one  small  india-rubber  rope. — 
Of  that  new  and  remarkable  substance— eb- 
enite,  numerous  specimens  were  to  be  seen, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  jet  ornaments, 
fashioned  into  rulers,  paper-knives,  and  other 
useful  appliances ;  but  its  chief  claim  to  no- 
tice, appears  to  be  its  extraordinary  elec- 
trical properties.  The  electrical  machine  ex- 
hibited  by  Mr.  Varlcy  had  a  disk  of  ebenite 
three  feet  in  diameter ;  which,  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  is  pronounced  by  distin- 
guished electricians  to  be  superior  to  glass. 
Moreover,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of 
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not  being  brittle,  for  tbe  principal  ingredi- 
ents of  ebenite  are  india-rubber  and  sulpbur. 
Examples  of  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff*8  spectrum 
analysis  were  shown  by  Professor  Koscoe 
with  the  colored  lines  peculiar  to  the  various 
metallic  and  alkaline  bases  in  perfection. 
Concerning  this  subject,  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remark  that  Bunsen's  experiments 
would  not  have  been  so  much  talked  of  as  a 
new  discovery  had  chemists  been  acquainted 
with  optical  science ;  for  the  analytical  pow- 
ers of  the  spectrum  have  long  been  familiar 
to  opticians.  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Jowr- 
ncU  for  1826,  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  on  Colored  Flames,  in  which  the  au- 
thor distinctly  shows  that,  while  no  differ- 
ence could  be  detected  in  the  color  of  the 
flame  of  strontium  and  lithium  in  ordinary 


circumstances,  a  striking  difference  could  al- 
ways be  discerned  and  demonstrated  by  • 
means  of  the  spectrum ;  and  in  another 
place,  describing  the  soda-line,  he  says  that 
the  spectrum  affords  to  chemical  analysis  a 
means  of  detecting  quantities  however  mi- 
nute, and  however  combined,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  by  any  other  known 
analytical  apparatus.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Mr.  Talbot  to  recall  the  facts  which,  more 
than  thirty  years  a^o,  established  his  claim 
as  a  discoverer  in  highly  important  branches 
of  optics  and  chemistry.  In  taking  leave  of 
this  subject  for  the  present,  we  may  mention 
that  Kirchoff  is  applying  the  spectrum  to 
analvsis  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  with 
results,  concerning  which  we  hope  ere  long 
to  have  something  unusually  interesting  to 
make  known  to  our  readers. 


Ktmbr  on  Shakspeark  and  Milton. — In 
the  neigiiing  of  a  horse,  or  in  the  growling  of  a 
mastiff,  tiicre  is  a  meaning,  tiiore  is  a  lively  ex- 
pression, and,  may  I  say,  more  humanity  than 
many  times  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shaks- 
pcare. — When  some  trifling  tale  as  that  of 
Othello,  or  some  mangled,  absurd,  undigested, 
interlarded  history  on  otir  stage  impiously  as- 
sumes the  snored  name  of  Tragedy,  it  is  no  won- 
der if  the  theatre  grow  corrupt  and  scandalous 
and  poetry  from  its  ancient  reputation  and  dig- 
nity is  sunk  to  the  utmost  contempt  and  de- 
rision. (Uymer^a  Short  View  of  Tragedy.) — With 
the  remaining  Tragedies  I  siiull  also  send  you 
some  reflections  on  tliat  Paradise  Lose  of  Mil- 
ton's, whicli  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  poem. — 
Rymer^B  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Aye  Considered. 


not  natural ;  'tis  an  exotic  style. — As  his  sub- 
ject lies  a  good  deal  oat  of  our  world,  it  has  a 
particular  propriety  in  those  parts  of  the  poem  ; 
and,  when  he  is  on  earth,  wherever  he  is  de- 
scribing our  parcnra  in  Paradise,  you  see  he 
uses  a  more  easy  and  natural  way  of  writing. — 
Though  his  formal  style  may  tit  the  higher  parts 
of  his  own  poem,  it  does  very  iil  for  others  who 
write  on  natural  nnd  pastoral  subjects.  Philips, 
in  his  Cyder,  h^is  succeeded  extremely  well  in 
his  imitation  of  it,  but  was  quite  wrong  in  en- 
deavoring to  imitate  it  on  such  a  subject  .  .  . 
Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries  borrowed  a  good 
deal  from  the  Provencal  poets  :  the  best  account 
of  whom,  in  our  lan<;unge,  is  in  llvmcr's  piece 
on  Tragedy.  "  Bvnier  a  learned  and  strict 
critic^" — "Ay,  that's  exactly  his  character, 
lie  is  jjenerally  right,  though  rather  too  severe 
in  his  opinion  of  the  particular  plays  he  speaks 
of ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  critics 
we  ever  had." — Spence'a  Anecdotes. 


Pope  on  Shakspeare  and  Milton.— Shaks- 
peare  generally  used  to  stiffen  his  stylo  with 
nigh  words  aud  metaphors  for  the  speeches  of 
his  kings  and  great  men  :  ho  mistook  it  for  a 
mark  of  greatness.  This  is  strongest  in  his  early 
days ;  but  in  his  very  last,  his  Othello,  what  a 
forced  lantrua^e  has  ho  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Duke  of  Venice  ! — Tiiis  was  the  way  of  Chap- 
man, Mus.singer,  and  all  the  tragic  writers  of 
those  day. — [It  was  mi;:hry  simple  in  Kowc,  to 
write  a  play  uow,  proft^sc^lly  in  Siiaksueare's 
style,  that  is,  professedly  in  the  style  of  a  bad 
age.]    Milton's  style,  iu  his  Paradise  Lost,  is 


DR.  WATTS  TO  JONATHAN. 
A  Spiritual  Communication.    Medium^  Miss  Punch. 

Let  Dons  delight  to  shoot  and  smite 

Their  fellers,  no  ways  slow. 
Let  coons  and  wild  cats  scratch  and  fight, 

'Cos  'tis  their  natur'  to ; 
But,  Yankees,  guess  you  shouldn't  let 

Sitch  'tamal  dander  rise  : 
Your  hands  waru't  mado  to  draw  the  bead 

On  one  another's  eyes. 

— Punch. 
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From  The  Saturday  Reviewi  11  May.      abstain  from  taking  the  offensive,  and  the 
AMERICA.  probability  of  a  coUision  might  in  that  case 

Through  the  cloud  of  newspaper  mag-  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
niloquence  which  envelopes  American  trans-  New  York  politicians  assert  that  the  se- 
actions,  a  serious  feeling  of  irritation  and  cession  of  Virginia  is  so  far  advantageous 
warlike  excitement  may  be  discovered  in  the  that  it  presents  an  enemy  within  reach  of 
North.  Even  the  city  of  New  York,  which  attack.  Plans  for  seizing  Baltimore  and  oc- 
had  always  supported  the  pro-slavery  party,  cupying  Bichmond,  as  the  basis  of  ulterior 
has  been  moved  by  the  danger  of  tne  Fed-  moyements  on  Charleston  and  Montgomery, 
eral  capital,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  are  for  the  moment  thought  plausible  and 
United  States'  souadron  at  Norfolk.  Vol-  likely  to  be  effective.  It  is  not  perhaps  im-» 
unteers  are  offering  their  services,  several  possible  to  collect  an  irresistible  army  whict 
militia  regiments  have  marched  sonthwards,  might  force  its  way  into  South  Carolina  and 
patriotic  subscription-lists  are  rapidly  filling  Alabama,  but  an  enterprise  of  such  magni- 
up,  and  the  newspapers  are  already  discov-  tude  will  not  be  undertaken  merely  to  grat- 
ering  heroes  to  applaud.  A  Captain  Jones,  ify  a  feeling  of  resentment,  when  it  is  obvi- 
who  destroyed  some  arms  and  stores  at  ous  that  it  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting 
Harper's  Ferry,  instead  of  leaving  them  for  advantage.  The  iu^ts  and  injuries  which 
the  Virginians  to  use,  is  proclaimed  by  one  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Union  by  the  se- 
journal  the  fij:st  hero  of  the  war.  The  favor-  ceding  States  leave  the  original  quarrel  sub- 
ite  of  the  moment,  however,  is  the  officer  stantially  unaffected.  In  calmer  moments, 
who  surrendered  Fort  Sumter — prudently,  it  was  universally  admitted  that  the  subju- 
perhaps,  and  certainly  without  the  loss  of  a  gation  of  the  South  was  impossible,  and 
man.  Major  Anderson,  according  to  the  the  obstacles  to  reconquest  are  not  dimin- 
enthusiastic  reporters,  is  no  speaker  ;  but  it  ished  by  the  secession  of  Virginia  and  North 
seems  to  be  his  practice  to  atteud  meeting  Carolina.  The  conditions  of  peace  and  the 
after  meeting,  and  "  his  presence  itself  is  a  mode  of  prosecuting  war  are  ultimately  de- 
speech."  The  loquacity  and  exaggeration  termined  rather  by  the  position  and  inter- 
which  have  long  been  applied  to  trivial  af-  ests  of  the  belligerents  than  by  sentiment  or 
fairs  tend  to  vulgarize  and  distort  the  events  passion.  The  Northern  States  have  nothing 
of  a  great  and  unexpected  crisis.  There  to  gain  by  a  prolonged  campaign,  and  al- 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  North  has  at  though  their  resources  are  great  and  their 
last  been  aroused  from  its  hesitation  and  popiuationpugnacious,  they  nave  no  institu- 
timidity,  and  Americans,  whatever  may  be  tions  adapted  to  a  war  of  invasion.  The 
their  political  faults,  are  not  likely  to  prove  lawyers  and  shopmen  of  New  York  are  will- 
cowards  in  the  field.  The  Federal  Govern-  ing'to  risk  their  lives  for  the  honor  of  their 
ment  relies  entirely  on  the  contingents  of  l  country,  but  they  cannot  permanently  be 
the  loyal  States,  for  the  small  standing  army  '  spared  from  home.  The  rural  districts,  from 
is  rapidly  melting  away  through  the  disaffec-  the  scarcity  of  hired  labor,  still  more  ur- 
tion  of  the  Southern  officers.  Washington  gently  require  the  presence  of  the  farmers 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  enclosed  in  <  who  cultivate  the  soil.  The  mythology  of 
the  territory  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  '  the  original  rebellion  against  England  has 
a  hostile  force  is  stationed  within  two  or  so  far  superseded  the  history  of  the  time 
three  miles  of  the  city  on  the  opposite  bank  that  few  Americans  are  aware  of  the  diffi- 
of  the  Potomac.    The  attack  of  the  Balti-  I  culty  with  which  Washington  kept  an  army 


more  mob  on  a  Massachusetts  regiment 
which  was  marching  to  the  support  of  the 
President,  has  produced  general  and  just  in- 
dignation in  New  Ensland,  Pennsylvania 


together  during  the  AVar  of  Independence. 
By  almost  impossible  miscarriages  the  Eng- 
lish Government  achieved  a  triumph  of  im- 
becility which  has  naturaUy  been  turned  to 


and  New  York.  Theright  of  passage  throush  I  account  in  the  boastful  narrations  of  the 
the  State  of  Maryland  will  be  maintained  by  succesdiul  party.  The  seceding  states,  in 
force ;  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  lo-  defence  of  their  own  dominions,  are  not 
cal  opposition  to  the  advance  of  reinforce-  likely  to  emulate  the  military  administration 
ments  will  be  further  attempted.    It  will  not  |  of  Lord  North.    There  is  at  present  nothing 


be  difficult,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to 
concentrate  twenty  thousand  men  at  Wash- 
ington ;  and  a  smaller  force  would  effectu- 
ally secure  the  city  from  attack.  The  ar- 
rangements for  providing  food  and  stores 
for  the  garrison  will  be  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive, though  not  impracticable.    If  the 


to  fight  for  but  the  possession  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  will  finally  be 
retained  where  the  legislature  must  delib- 
erate in  the  midst  of  a  foreifi;n  territory.  ^  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Congress,  which 
is  summoned  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July, 


capture  of  the  town  is  understood  to  be  im-  ^iU  be  forced  to  transfer  its  sittings  to  a 
possible,  the  Southern  troops  may  perhaps   more  convenient  spot  j  but  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
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probably  be  able  to  retain  possession  of  tbe 
city  to  tbe  end  of  the  war. 

It  was  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
and  his  colleagues  to  precipitate  a  collision 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Border  States 
out  of  toe  Union ;  but  since  the  object  is  ac- 
complished, having  attained  practical  inde- 
penaence,  the  Southern  Government  has 
nothing  more  to  fight  for.  Ketaliatory 
measures  against  Virginia  will  only  destroy 
any  remaining  attachment  to  the  extinct 
constitution,  and  the  maritime  operations 
which  are  threatened,  although  they  may  be 
annoying,  can,  from  their  nature,  only  be 
temporary.  As  both  parties  in  the  quarrel 
will  find  their  account  in  brining  it  to  an 
end,  their  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  long 
and  destructive  war.  The  Free  States  oueht 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  getting  rid  of 
their  fractional  responsibility  for  the  slavery 
which  was  protected  by  the  law  and  force 
of  the  Union.  Peace  and  prosperity  will, 
in  a  few  years,  replace  the  population  which 
thev  have  lost  by  the  secession ;  and  if  their 
Federation  can  hold  together,  it  will  still 
form  a  great  and  powerful  republic.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Southern  Union 
may  modify  its  internal  institutions  by 
placing  some  check  on  the  caprices  of  the 
multitude.  The  corruption  and  recklessness 
which  are  thought  endurable  at  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  might  be  dangerous  in  the 
midst  of  a  slave  population ;  and  it  seems 
that  the  revolution  has  hitherto  been  directed 
by  the  owners  of  property  and  the  natural 
leaders  of  society.  Nothing  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  of  Montgomery 
equals  in  meanness  and  stupidity  the  bargain 
by  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts  sold  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  for  a  selfishly  protective 
tari£  Statesman-like  directness  and  sagac- 
ity have  hitherto  only  been  displayed  on  one 
aide  in  the  quarrel.    The  President  of  Mont- 

gomery  was  selected  for  his  known  ability 
y  the  leaders  of  the  party.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
nomination  was  an  election  manoeuvre,  only 
rendered  possible  by  his  acknowledged  ob- 
scurity. 

The  neutral  attitude  assumed  by  Kentucky 
creates  an  additional  complication.  A  state 
which  refuses  obedience  to  the  constitutional 
demands  of  the  President  may  legally  be 
considered  as  in  open  rebellion ;  but  any  at- 
tempt at  coercion,  even  if  it  were  practica- 
ble, would  only  change  passive  resistance 
into  open  hostility.  In  a  civil  war,  neutral- 
ity involves  repudiation  of  allegiance,  and 
the  Union  is  as  much  at  an  end  for  Ken- 
tucky as  for  Florida  or  South  Carolina.  The 
Bonier  slaveowners  are  perhaps  deterred 
from  joining  the  cotton  C'onfederation  by 
their  desire  that  a  fugitive  slave  law  should 
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stiU  be  in  force  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Ohio.  No  underground  railway  to  Canada 
would  be  necessary  if  the  State  of  Ohio  were 
a  foreign  country  in  its  relation  to  Kentucky. 
The  confusion  of  rights  and  duties  which  is 
natural  to  America  may  perhaps  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  Federal  Constitution  may  be 
repudiated  for  purposes  of  allegiance,  and 
yet  retained  as  a  security  for  slave  prop- 
erty. Thoughtful  friends  of  the  Union  may 
well  be  alarmed  at  the  discovery  that  seces- 
sion is  possible  under  various  forms,  and  in 
more  than  one  direction.  The  great  chasm 
which  has  opened  between  North  and  South 
may  possibly  produce  a  transverse  fissure  of 
East  and  West.  The  states  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  are  agreed  with  the  Atlantic 
provinces  on  the  question  of  slavery,  but 
their  interests  are  wholly  opposed  to  pro- 
tective tariffs.  The  sanctity  of  the  Federal 
bond  is  finally  destroyed,  and  fresh  causes 
of  difference  among  the  remote  and  dissimi- 
lar states  wiU  constantly  arise.  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  actual  war,  there  will  be  many 
de^ees  of  energy ;  and  unequal  losses,  suf- 
fenngs,  and  exertions  will  necessarily  lead 
to  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  The  ex- 
pediency of  avoiding  further  internal  dis- 
putes furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  a  pacific  policy  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Government.  If  terms  of  accommodation 
can  be  devised,  there  is  no  fear  that  an  ar- 
rangement will  be  impeded  by  the  warlike 
ardor  of  commercial  ports  whicn  are  already 
trembling  for  their  shipping  and  their  trade. 


From  The  Spectator,  18  May. 
THE  DUTY   OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  STRUGGLE. 

A  BOTAL  proclamation  published  on  Tues- 
day last  dennes  with  some  care  the  ofiicial 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  the  American 
crisis.  The  Government  is  strictly  neutral 
in  the  contest,  and  British  subjects  are  or- 
dered to  be  strictly  neutral  too.  They  are 
forbidden  to  enlist  for  land  or  sea  8er\'ice  on 
either  side,  to  supply*  munitions  of  war,  to 
equip  vessels  for  privateering  purposes,  to 
engage  in  any  transport  service,  or  do  any 
other  act  calculated  to  afford  direct  assist- 
ance to  either  of  the  great  parties  to  the 
struggle.  British  subjects  infringing  any  of 
these  rules  will  be  liable  to  penalties  for  a 
misdemeanor,  not  a  very  formidable  threat 
when  the  composition  of  British  juries  is 
considered,  and  to  any  punishment  a  suc- 
cessful encrnv  ma^r  deem  it  politic  to  inflict. 

The  proclamation  seems,  at  the  first 
glance,  just  enough,  and  perhaps  an  official 
declaration  of  neutrality  was  all  but  unavoid- 
able. But  it  is  nevertheless  a  misfortune 
that  our  first  official  act  in  comiectiou  with 
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the  struggle  should  he  one  which  tends 
directly  to  the  henefit  of  the  South.  Eng- 
lishmen, as  subjects  of  a  power  in  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  had,  till  this  decla- 
ration, a  right  to  enter  into  its  service,  a 
right  wholly  unaffected  by  the  fact  of  the 
service  being  against  rebels  instead  of  In- 
dians or  Mexicans.  Nobody  "proclaims" 
the  Irishmen  who  rise  in  the  Austrian  army 
or  the  Englishmen  who  accept  the  summons 
of  Garibaldi.  By  prohibiting  Enlistment  the 
order  deprives  the  united  States  of  all  the  aid 
it  might,  without  that  order,  have  obtained. 
That  aid  is  by  no  means  nominal  or  limited 
to  the  moral  force  which  is  so  serious  an  in- 
centive in  war.  The  Canadas,  if  let  alone, 
might,  in  an  anti-slavery  struggle,  have  been 
ranKed  as  Northern  States,  and  one  "  Brit- 
ish" regiment  has  already  marched  for 
Washington  via  Baltimore.  British  sailors, 
too,  are  sure  to  be  engaged  in  thousands  on 
the  Northern  side,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  protection  their  nationality  might  have 
afiforded,  ia  pro  tanto  to  limit  the  resources 
of  the  Nortli.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
South  is  equally  deprived  of  this  advantage, 
but  the  remark  is  sound  only  in  appearance. 
Nothing  in  the  proclamation  stops  a  ship- 
owner of  Liverpool  or  the  Clyde  from  sell- 
ing ships  to  the  South,  and  it  is  in  steamers, 
not  in  men  to  man  them,  that  President 
Davis  is  deficient.  The  richer  treasury,  too, 
would  always  attract  the  men,  even  if  sailors 
were  devoid  of  prejudices,  and  indifferent  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  That  is 
not  the  case  even  with  Englishmen,  while 
the  fishermen  of  Canada  are  as  hostile  to 
slaverv  as  the  sailors  of  Connecticut.  That 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  favor  the  South  may  be  readily  be- 
lieved, but  the  advantage  incidentally  gained 
by  the  slaveholders  makes  it  all  the  more 
imperative  to  decide  the  position  we  intend 
permanently  to  occupy.  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land is  neutrality,  but  its  bias  remains  to  be 
defined. 

One  party,  more  influential  than  numer- 
ous, and  strangely  powerful  in  the  Press, 
would  sway  us  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the 
South,  and  many  who  sympathize  heartily 
with  freedom  still  believe  that  our  interests 
link  us  strongly  with  the  seceded  states. 
It  will  not,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  show 
that  their  arguments  are  based  upon  a  delu- 
sion, and  that  our  direct  pecuniary  interests 
are  bound  up  for  the  moment  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Washington.  The  one  thing, 
we  admit,  which  really  governs  the  pecuniary 
side  of  the  question,  is  cotton.  Northern 
wheat  is  acceptable,  but  we  can  purchase 
wheat  over  half  thd  world.  Northern  cus- 
tomers are  j)leasant,  but  they  do  not  pur- 
chase hu  much  us  the  Australians,  will  soon 
be  outbid  by  the  Chinese,  and  have  just  im- 
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?08ed  a  tariff  to  check  their  own  demand. 
'he  one  necessity  is  cotton,  and  our  supply 
of  cotton  depends  on  the  friendliness  of  the 
North.    It  IS  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  not 
President  Davis,  that  the  power  of  stopping 
the  supply  now  rests.    If  the  South  were  at 
war  with  us  to-morrow,  she  would  still  be 
powerless  to  withhold    her   supply.      She 
must  sell  cotton,  or  lose  her  slave  property, 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  she  must  sell  it 
to  us.     So  keenly  is  this  felt  at  Montgomery 
that  President  Davis  has  ordered  all  pri- 
vateers to  abstain  from  attacking  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  cotton  trade,  under  whatever 
flag,  and  the  order  may  be  obeyed.    An 
effective  blockade  will,  it  is  true,  close  the 
sea  route ;  but  as  long  as  the  internal  route 
is  clear,  we  shall  still  get  our  supply.    It  is 
when  the  North  resolves  to  stop  the  cotton 
in  transit  that  the  pressure  will  be  most 
severe,  and  it  is  therefore  on  the  carriers 
and  not  on  the  growers  of  the  produce  that 
our  interests  depend.    The  South  must  sell, 
but  the  North  need  not  transmit,  and  it  is 
therefore  on  Northern,  not  Southern,  for- 
bearance that  wc  have  to  rely.    It  is  true  a 
military  advance  southward  from  Washing- 
ton might  imperil  a  whole  crop,  by  leading 
to  an  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves ;  but 
this  movement  we  are  in  any  case  wholly 
powerless  to  prevent.    We  could  not  inter- 
rupt such  an  advance  even  if  we  would, 
while  British  feeling  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, prohibit  the  attempt.     Active 
interference — such,  for  instance,  as  breaking 
the  blockade  of  Charleston,  and  maintaining 
a  fleet  outside  the  bar  to  prohibit  its  re- 
newal— would  secure  to  cotton  the  cheapest 
of  all  routes.    But  active  interference  is  not 
suggested,  and  short  of  that,  our  interests 
lie  in  maintaining  our  friendly  alliance  with 
the  North. 

We  have  confined  the  argument  to  our 
interests  in  the  matter,  because  apart  from 
cotton  there  is  nothing  to  discuss.  The  war, 
whatever  its  nominal  issues,  whether  Fed- 
eral sovereignty  or  state  rightv**,  free-trade 
or  the  Morrill  tariff,  the  Republican  consti- 
tution or  the  birthplace  of  the  President,  is 
really  a  war  for  and  against  slavery.  The 
seceding  states  secede  because  their  prop- 
erty is  in  danger;  the  conservative  states 
march  against  them  because  they  will  not 
place  that  property  out  of  danger  by  sub- 
mitting to  terms  dictated  in  the  interest  of 
slavery.  Punch  explains  the  position  accu- 
rately when  he  makes  the  contending  gladi- 
ators fight  in  the  presence  of  a  negro 
"Cfipsar"  Imperator.  The  ^-ictory  of  the 
South  must  enlarge  the  area  over  which  the 
crimes  involved  in  that  word  can  be  perpe- 
trated ^ith  impunity;  the  victory  of  the 
North  must  lend  to  restrict  it,  even  if 
slavery,  as  the  cause  of  all  disunioDi  should 
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not  be  abolished  altogether.  In  any  result, 
except  the  submission  of  the  North — even  the 
improbable  one  of  a  speedy  compromise — 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Western  Virginia,  and 
probably  Kentucky,  must  cease  to  be  slave 
soil,  and  the  slavery  question  be  decided 
pro  tanto  on  the  side  of  freedom.  In  such 
a  contest  Englishmen,  however  interested 
in  cotton,  can  as  a  nation  have  but  one  bias 
and  one  duty  to  perform.  Their  function 
on  earth,  at  all  events,  is  not  to  enchain 
the  slave.  They  may  not  be  able  to  offer 
active  support  to  the  cause  they  have  at 
heart.  Tney  may  deem  it  right  that  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  instances  the  evil  ac- 
knowledged to  exist  should  be  extinguished 
from  within,  that  slaveholding  should  be 
ranked  among  the  offences  beyond  the  reach 
of  force ;  but  accepting  this  neutral  point, 
they  bind  themselves  all  the  more  string;ontly 
to  beware  lest  any  act,  however  legitimate, 
any  profession,  however  plausible,  should 
reallv  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause 
which  they  abhor.  Among  such  uncon- 
sciously evil  professions  we  must,  we  fear, 
place  tne  formal  declaration  of  neutrality. 

From  The  Spectator,  18  May. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  EVENTS  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Lincoln  can  wait.  By  the  law  to 
which  he  appeals,  he  is  bound  to  allow  *'  il- 
legal combinations  "  twenty  days  before  he 
disperses  them  by  force.  The  time  of  grace 
expires  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  until  that 
date  the  President  will  continue  his  prep- 
arations without  intermission  and  without 
bravado.  Though  without  an  army,  and  al- 
most without  a  fleet,  he  is  BtUl  the  chief  of 
a  great  military  race,  and  the  force  which  is 
rapidly  assembling  at  his  call  would  be  for- 
midable in  a  European  war.  In  addition  to 
the  seventy-five  thousand  men  already  sum- 
moned, forty  thousand  more  have  been  de- 
manded, and  are  to  be  enlisted  for  three 
years,  the  most  formidable  announcement 
we  have  yet  received.  It  looks  as  if  the 
President,  who  at  least  is  aware  of  his  own 
will,  were  contemplating  a  war  which  will 
last  for  three  campaigns.  The  regular  army, 
shattered  to  pieces  by  defections,  bv  the  re- 
tirement of  Southern  officers,  and  by  the 
treachery  of  individuals  like  Twiggs,  is  to 
be  reinforced  instantly  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  wiU 
not  have  the  Southern  frontier  to  defend. 

Rumors  are  afloat  of  a  still  more  decisive 
increase  to  the  regular  army,  while  volun- 
teers, enlisted  for  no  definite  period,  con- 
tinue to  pour  in.  These  cmUs  arc  in  no  sense 
formal,  for  the  number  asked  for  is  invari- 
ably Htipplicd  with  a  rapidity  and  ease  whicii 
rem'  I'ls  Iviroj^can  observers  ralhcr  of  an 
Austrian  conscription  tiian  an  enlistment  of 
free  soldiers.    Surprise  at  the  numbers,  how- 
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ever,  disappears,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  American  people,  though  equal  in  num- 
ber to  those  of  England  and  Wales,  have 
not  yet  raised  an  army  exceeding  our  volun- 
teers. It  is  the  willingness  of  the  people 
which  is  marvellous.  The  summons  to  the 
first  Massachusetts  regiment  reached  Boston 
in  the  evening,  and  was  not  in  circulation 
till  full  midnight.  At  daybreak  the  regi^ 
ment  had  cleared  the  town  in  its  march  on 
Washington,  enthusiasm  having  remedied 
every  want.  Ten  thousand  men  are  now 
collected  within  the  capital,  ten  thousand 
more  are  marching  through  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  and  not  one  Western  man 
has  yet  arrived.  The  scarcity  of  arms, 
though  not  yet  serious,  is  beginning  to  be 
felt,  but  orders  of  imperial  magnitude  have 
been  forwarded  to  Europe,  and  the  local 
factories  are  in  a  condition  of  fierce  activity. 
Colonel  Colt,  in  particular,  whoso  loyalty 
had  been  questioned,  has  e(^uipped  an  entire 
regiment  with  repeating  nfles.  Money  is 
forthcoming  in  any  amount.  The  Herald 
estimates  the  amount  already  given  by  indi- 
viduals at  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  this  is  independent  of  the  State  and 
Federal  contributions.  The  marine  depart- 
ment, though  not  quite  so  talkative, — ^for 
private  enterprise  cannot  make  a  navy, — is 
equally  earnest  in  preparation.  The  Federal 
squadrons  have  not  amvcd,  but  orders  have 
been  issued  to  enlist  eighteen  thousand  sail- 
ors, to  equip  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
steamer  that  will  float,  nnd  to  secure  as  many 

Srivate  vessels  as  their  owners  can  be  in- 
uced  to  lend.  As  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
form  even  an  idea  of  the  fleet  at  the  Presi- 
dent's disposal ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  he 
has  six  or  seven  war  vessels  of  some  size, 
and  an  unlimited  force  of  transports,  but  a 
great  deficiency  of  small  steamers  capable 
of  being  armed.  Already  Charleston  and 
the  Virginian  ports  are  effectually  block- 
aded, and  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  is  said 
to  be  swarming  with  small  vessels.  No 
order  seems  to  nave  been  given  about  pri- 
vateers, and  it  is  possible  that  in  tile  face  of 
the  European  decision  on  this  point  the 
President  prefers  for  the  present  to  retain  all 
available  maritime  force  in  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  we  have  said,  waits,  and 
the  constitutional  delay  has  encouraged  the 
belief,  still  popular  in  England,  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  compromise,  liespite  the  barom- 
eter, a  lull  is  taken  for  the  cessation  of  the 
storm.  Repoits  of  negotiations,  overtures, 
armistice,  are  freely  rc]}eated,  and  the  terms 
of  agreement  dircuss  1  as  if  a  conference 
were  at  hand.  Most  of  .these  prophecies  are 
dictati'J  by  a  secret  sympathy  with  the  South 
but  r.il,  V.  nether  1  oiv  ^  L  o:*  ouly  iitonded  to 
embarra4ss,  arc,  we  believe,  equally  without 
foundation.    It  is,  we  r jpeat,  impossible  for 
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the  two  parties  even  to  negotiate  until  their 
comparative  strength  has  been  defined. 
There  is  no  locus  standi  for  peaceable  dis- 
cussion. Nobody  supposes,  we  presume, 
that  the  President  intends  to  give  up  Wash- 
ington, or  discuss  terms  in  which  that  pro- 
posal is  included.  But  to  retain  Washing- 
ton Maryland  must  be  retained,  and  Maryland 
is  not  yet  aware  that  her  function  in  politics 
is  for  the  present  quiet  obedience.  Nor 
can  the  President,  if  so  inclined,  surrender 
Western  Virginia,  which  is  as  free  as  New 
York,  to  the  clutches  of  slaveholders  ea^er 
to  avenge  her  treason  to  the  South.  Yet 
her  old  spirit  has  departed  strangely  out  of 
the  Old  Dominion  if  she  submits  to  see  her 
territory  partitioned  without  a  stroke  in  its 
defence.  These  States  are  as  tenacious  of 
their  boundaries  as  any  European  kingdom, 
and  the  right  of  villages  to  secede,  though  a 
logical  consequence  of  Calhoun's  principles, 
is  not  yet  admitted  even  by  the  South.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  moreover,  has  announced  pretty 
openly  his  view  of  the  first  campaign.  He 
intends  to  enforce  the  right  of  way  through 
Baltimore  in  such  style  that  the  question 
shall  not  be  again  raised  during  tne  war. 
He  will  retake  Harper's  Ferry,  Fort  Mon- 
roe, and  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  and  exact  the 
restoration  o{  the  materiel  plundered  thence, 
and  now  stored  up  in  Richmond.  And  then, 
with  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia 
finally  detached  from  the  South,  he  will  an- 
nounce the  next  object  of  the  campaign. 
This  programme  is  scarcely  favorable  to 
compromise,  and  the  people,  the  only  au- 
thority superior  to  the  President,  seem  as 
little  disposed  to  treat.  Their  real  leaders, 
indeed,  amazed  at  the  unanimity  which  pre- 
vails, are  lending  their  ears  more  and  more 
readily  to  the  counsel  of  those  who  would 
terminate  not  only  the  quarrel  but  its  cause. 
The  country  folk  of  tne  North  are  fairly 
roused,  and  they  add  to  the  fixed  will  of  the 
English  people  something  of  the  vindictive- 
ness  which  marked  the  race  they  have  sup- 
planted. They  look  on  the  quarrel,  not  as 
we  are  inclined  to  do,  as  a  fit  of  irresistible 
ill-temper,  but  as  the  natural  outburst  of  a 
Bore  festering  for  thirty  years.  This  gener- 
ation has  grown  up  hearing  only  of  slavery, 
seeing  every  consideration  kept  down  by 
fear  of  emancipation,  listening  to  stories  of 
horrors  done  on  the  border  land  by  slave- 
owners, brooding  over  a  sullen  resolve,  if 
ever  the  outbreak  should  arrive,  to  end  the 
peril  once  for  all.  The  hour  has  now  ar- 
rived, and  the  quiet  men  who  in  six  hours 
had  exchanged  their  beds  for  marching  or- 
der, will  not  be  daunted  by  the  Icneth  of  the 
conflict  or  the  results  it  mav  involve.  But 
we  shall  be  told,  if  the  North  will  not  j-ield, 
the  South  may.  Already,  Mr.  Davis,  who 
was  just  now  bo  loud  about  his  visit  to  the 


capitol,  pledges  himself  only  to  resist  the 
subjugation  of  the  South.  As  Virginia  is 
included  in  the  South,  and  the  partition  of 
Virginia  is  a  certainty,  that  menace  does  not 
bear  its  English  interpretation.  It  still 
means  war,  though  it  assumes  that  the 
cause  of  war  is  a  just  right  of  self-defence. 
That  the  planters  are  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  attitude  of  the  North  is  probable,  but 
their  leaders  always  expected  war,  and  cow- 
ardice is  never  the  vice  of  an  aristocracy  of 
race.  They  could  obtain  no  terms  which 
would  leave  slavery  any  thinff  but  a  toler- 
ated nuisance,  and  they  will,  unless  their 
character  and  their  means  have  been  alike 
misjudged,  submit  as  yet  to  none.  When 
slave  property  is  valueless,  compromise, 
based  on  the  surrender  of  guarantees  for 
slavery  will  be  possible,  but  scarcely  before. 

It  is  difficult,  futile  as  speculation  on  such 
a  point  must  be,  not  to  speculate  on  the 
character  of  the  virtual  leaders  in  this  war. 
Mr.  Davis  seems  intelligible  enough, — a 
man  with  the  power  which  ability,  unchecked 
by  scruples  or  by  fear,  must  always  yield ; 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  is.  more  difficult  to  read. 
Five-sixths  of  the  speeches  attributed  to  him 
are  inventions  as  baseless  as  any  Belgian 
canards.  He  is  a  silent  man,  too,  lacking 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  American 
faculty  of  efiective  declamation.  Even  his 
acts  may  be  interpreted  on  two  hypotheses, 
his  decision  being  always  hampered  by  more 
or  less  of  formula.  He  levies  an  army  as  he 
would  call  out  the  posse  commitatus,  declares 
civil  war  by  a  notice  against  illegal  combi- 
nations, and  subjugates  a  state  by  a  legal 
plea  in  favor  of  a  right  of  way.  But  we  see 
no  act  of  his  which  indicates  vacillation,  and 
incline,  under  the  evidence  as  yet  produced, 
to  believe  him  equal  to  the  situation.  He 
is,  we  suspect,  a  great  man  after  the  Amer- 
ican type.  An  English  statesman  in  his  po- 
sition would  have  been  content  to  know 
that  his  own  will  was  fixed,  and  gone  straight 
forward,  without  a  thought  of  the  popular 
view  of  his  resolve.  American  statesmen 
are  drilled  out  of  individuality,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  a  will  of  iron  ancl  a  heart  to 
face  all  difficulties,  stiU  waited  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  silent  masses  have  spoken  at  last, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  confident  of  the  one  judg- 
ment which  he  fears,  has  in  all  subsequent 
acts  shown  himself  as  inflexible  as  a  czar. 
A  little  letter  has  just  been  published  from 
Mr.  Seward,  the  "  compromising  "  Secretary 
of  State,  which,  to  our  thinking,  lets  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  character  of  the  President. 
He  was  asked  about  some  proposed  armis- 
tice, and  replied:  "That  sort  of  business 
ended  on  4th  March." 

The  Union  is  indivisible  now  as  when  the 
inaugural  address  was  spoken,  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  doctrine  what  they  may. 
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LIGHTS  AHEAD  !  OR,  THE  PIONEER  SHIP. 

First  and  alone,  o'er  deeps  unknown 

Colanibas  steered  his  bark ; 
Fell  Mutiny  within  its  breast 
Had  reared  her  horrid  serpent  crest 

To  force  him  back ; — when  hark ! 
"  Lights  aliead  !    Our  goal  is  won  1 
And  those  who  cursed  at  set  of  son 
Join  in  the  shout  "  Our  goal  is  won !  " 
The  nations  hear  and  foUow. 

First  and  alone,  o'er  deeps  ankoown, 

Columbia  steers  her  bark, 
Say,  can  she  ride  that  restless  sea 
The  people's  will,  so  strong,  so  free  ? 

Fearless  she  floats ;  and  hark  1 
"  Lights  ahead  !    The  way  is  found  !  " 
All  Europe  rises  at  the  sound, 
"  The  way  to  Liberty  is  found  1 
The  nations  hear  and  follow. 


*» 


First  and  alone,  o'er  deeps  unknown, 

Still  moves  the  guiding  bark ; 
Fell  Mutiny  within  its  breast 
Again  has  raised  her  horrid  crest 
To  force  it  back  I    But  hark  f 
'*  Lights  ahead  I  our  quest  is  o'er  1 " 
"  Our  flag  shall  voave  o*er  all  the  shore  I 
"  Columbia  rules  for  evermore  ! " 
The  nations  hear  and  follow. 

M.  H.  0. 
Neicark,  N.  J,,  May,  1861. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LINE. 

BT  THE  ATITHOB  OF  "  THE  NEW  PBIBBT.'' 

AiB :  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

I. 

Still  first,  as  long  and  long  ago. 

Let  Massachusetts  muster ; 
Give  her  the  post  right  next  the  foe ; 

Be  sure  that  you  may  trust  her. 
She  was  the  first  to  give  her  blood 

For  freedom  and  tor  honor ; 
She  trod  her  soil  to  crimson  mud : 

God's  blessing  be  upon  her ! 

II. 

She  nerer  faltered  for  the  right^l 

Nor  ever  will  hereafter ; 
Fling  up  her  name  with  all  your  might, 

Shake  roof-tree  and  shake  rafter. 
But  of  old  deeds  she  need  not  brag, 

How  she  broke  sword  and  fetter ; 
Fling  out  again  the  old  striped  flag  I 

She'll  do  yet  more  and  better. 

III. 

In  peace  her  sails  fleck  all  the  seal. 

Her  mills  shake  every  river ; 
And  where  are  scenes  so  fair  as  these 

God  and  her  true  hands  give  her  ? 


Her  claim  in  war  who  seek  to  rob  1 

All  others  come  in  later — 
Hers  first  it  is  to  front  the  Mob, 

The  Tyrant  and  the  Traitor. 

God  bless,  God  bless  the  glorious  state  ! 

Let  her  have  way  to  battle  1 
She'll  go  where  batteries  crash  with  fate. 

Or  where  thick  rifles  rattle. 
Give  her  the  Bight,  and  let  her  trv. 

And  then,  who  can,  may  press  tier ; 
She'll  go  straight  on,  or  she  will  die ; 

God  bless  her  I  and  God  bless  her  I 

— N,  y.  Evening  Pott, 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

Yb  sailors  on  the  mighty  deep, 

Ye  soldiers  on  the  land. 
Your  sacred  oaths  we  bid  ye  keep. 
We  bid  ye  faithftil  stand. 
This  broad  land,  this  whole  land,  this  free  land 

is  yours. 
It  is  the  noble  Union  your  constancy  secures ! 

No  narrow  state  in  this  dread  hour 

Shall  dare  to  claim  your  birth. 
Allegiance  to  the  Federal  power 
Is  more  than  home  or  hearth. 
This  broad  land,  this  whole  land,  this  free  land 

is  yours. 
It  is  the  noble  Union  your  loyalty  secures  I 

Keep  ye  the  mighty  river 

Unbroken  in  its  tide. 
And  the  hills  that  stand  forever 
Lot  no  mean  hand  divide. 
This  broad  land,  this  whole  land,  this  firee  land 

is  yours. 
It  is  the  noble  Union  your  fldelity  secures  I 

The  laws  your  fathers  writ  in  blood 

No  impious  thought  shall  break. 
The  flag  they  bore  through  flre  and  flood 
Let  no  true  heart  forsake. 
This  broad  land,  this  whole  land,  this  free  land 

is  yours. 
It  is  the  noble  Union  your  bravery  secures. 

— Tranaaipt. 


THE  DARKENED  PLEIADES. 

**  Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below.'* 

Thet  fall  from  heaven  I  the  guilty  seven  I 
Fall  from  our  banner's  starry  heaven ! 

One  Pleiad  lost  drags  down  the  host. 
And  strives,  like  Lucifer  of  old, 
To  rob  the  skies  of  half  their  gold. 

They  have  not  failed.    They  are  but  veiled  ;- 
Spots  mar  the  disk.    The  light  has  paled  ;- 

But  treason's  blot  abideth  not ;— > 
And  all  those  glorious  orbs  in  heaven 
Attract  and  hold  the  wandering  seven. 

M.  H.Q. 
Newaxk^  N»  /.,  May,  1861. 
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INK,  BLOOD,  AND  TEARS. 

(the  TAKINO  of  fort  SUMTER.) 

A  forty-hours'  bombardment !    Great  gans 
throwing 
Their  iron  hail :  shells  their  mad  mines  ex- 
ploding : 
Furnaces  lighted  :  shot  at  red  heat  glowing : 
Shore-batt'ries  and  fort-armament,  firing,  load- 
ing- 
War's  visible  hell  let  loose  for  forty  hours. 
And  all  her  devils  free  to  use  their  powers — 
And  yet  not  one  man  hit,  her  flag  when  Sumter 
lowers. 

"  Oh,  here's  a  theme  !  "  quoth  Punch,  of  brag 
abhorrent, 
"  'Twixt  promise  and  performance  rare  pro- 
portion 1 
This  snow-cloth  of  live  lions,  giving  warrant. 
Masking  some  mangy,  stunted,  stuffed  abor- 
tion : 
These  gorgeous  covers  hiding  empty  .dishes, 
These  whalelike  antics  among  little  fishes — 
Here  is  the  very  stuff   to  meet  my  dearest 
wishes. 

"What  ringing  of  each  change  on  brag  and 

bluster  1 
These  figures  huge  of  speech,  summed  in  a 

zero; 
This  war-march,  ushering  in  Bombastos*  muster : 
This  entry  of  Tom  Thumb,  armed  like  a  hero. 
Of  all  great  cries  e'er  raised  o'er  little  wool, 
Of  all  big  bubbles  by  fools'  breath  filled  full, 
Sure  here's  the  greatest  yet,  and  emptiest,  for 

John  Bull. 

"John  always  thought  Jonathan,  his  young 
brother, 
A  little  of  a  bully ;  said  he  swaggered  : 

But  in  all  change  of  chaff  with  one  another, 
Nor  John  nor  Jonathan  was  e'er  called  '  lag- 
gard.' 

But  now,  if  John  mayn't  Jonathan  style  '  cow- 
ard,' 

He  may  hint  stripes  and  stars  were  better  low- 
ered 

From  that  tall  height  to  which,  till  now,  their 
flag-staff  towered." 

Punch  nibbed  his  pen,  all  jubilant,  for  galling^— 
When  suddenly  a  weight  weighed  down  the 
feather. 

And  a  red  liquid,  drop  by  drop  slow  falling, 
Came  from  the  nib ;  and  the  drops  rolled  to- 
gether. 

And  steamed  and  smoked  and  sungf — "  Not  ink, 
but  blood ; 

Drops  now,  but  soon  to  swell  into  a  flood. 

Perchance  e'er  Summer's  leaf  has  burst  Spring's 
guarding  bud. 

"  Blood  by  a  brother's  hand  drawn  from  a 

brother — 
And  they  by  whom  'tis  ta'en,  by  whom  'tis 

given. 
Are  both  the  children  of  an  English  mother  ; 
Once  with  that  mother,  in  her  wrath,  they've 

striven ; 
Was't  not  enough,  that  parricidal  jar, 
But  they  must  now  meet  in  fraternal  war? 
If  such  strife  draw  no  blood  shall  England  scoff 

therefore  t 


"  If  she  will  laugh,  through  thee,  her  chartered 
wit, 
Use  thou  no  ink  wherewith  to  pen  thy  scoflT; 
We'll  find  a  liquor  for  thy  pen  more  fit — 
We  blood-drops — see   how    smartly    thoalt 
round  off 
Point,  pun,  and  paragraph  in  this  new  way : 
Till  men  shall  read  and  laugli,  and,  laughing, 

say, 
'  Well  thrust !  Punch  is  in  vein :  'tis  his  red- 
letter  day.' " 

The  weight  sat  on  my  quill :  I  could  not  write  : 
The  red  drops  clustered  to  my  pen — in  vain  ; 
I  had  my  theme — "  Brothers  that  meet  in  fight. 
Yet   shed    no    blood ! " — my  jesting    mood 
turned  pain. 
I  thought  of  all  that  civil  love  endears. 
That  civil  strife  breaks  up  and  rends  and  sears. 
And  lo  I  the  blood-drops  in  my  pen  were  changed 
to  tears  ! 

And  for  the  hoarse  tongues  that  those  bloody 
gouts 
Had  found,  or  seemed  to  find,  npon  my  ears 
Came  up  a  gentle  song  in  linked  bouts. 
Of  long-drawn  sweetness — ^pity  breathed 
through  tears. 

And  thus  they  sang :  "  'Twos  not  by  chance. 

Still  less  by  fraud  or  fear, 
That  Sumter's  battle  came  and  closed. 

Nor  cost  the  world  a  tear. 
'Twas  not  that  Northern  hearts  were  weak, 

Or  Southern  courage  cold, 
That  shell  and  shot  fell  harming  not 

A  man  on  shore  or  hold. 

**  It  was  that  all  their  ghosts  who  lived 

To  love  the  realm  they  made. 
Came  fleeting  so  athwart  the  fire. 

That  shot  and  shell  were  staid. 
Washington  with  his  sad,  still  face, 

Franklin  with  silver  hair, 
Lincoln  and  Putnam,  Allan,  Gates, 

And  gallant  Wayne  were  there. 

"  With  those  who  rose  at  Boston, 

At  Philadelphia  mot ; 
Whose  grave  eyes  saw  the  Union's  seal 

To  their  first  charter  sot. 
Adams,  and  Jay,  and  Henry, 

Routledge  and  Randolph,  too— 
And  many  a  name  their  country's  fame 

Hath  sealed  brave,  wise,  and  true. 

*'  An  awful  host — above  the  coast. 

About  the  fort  they  hung ; 
Sad  faces  pale,  too  proud  to  wail. 

But  with  sore  anguish  rung. 
And  Faith  and  Truth,  and  Love  and  Rath, 

Hovered  the  battle  o'er, 
Hind'ring  the  shot,  tliat  freight  of  death 

Between  those  brothers  bore. 

"  And  thus  it  happed,  by  Qod's  good  gnioe» 

And  those  good  spirits'  band. 
That  Death  foreboro  the  leaguered  place, 

The  battery-guarded  strand. 
Thanks  unto  Heaven  on  bended  knee, 

Not  scoff  from  mocking  scorn, 
Befits  us,  that  to  bloodless  end 

A  strife  like  this  is  borne  ! " 
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PRAYERS  SET   FORTH  BY  ALONZO  POT- 
TER, BISHOP  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

FRATEB    IN    TIME    OF    PUBLIC    CALAMITIES, 
DANGEBS,    OB   DIFFICULTIES. 

O  MOST  mighty  Ood!  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  without  whose  care  the 
-watchman  waketh  but  in  vain,  we  implore, 
in  this  our  time  of  need,  thy  succor  and 
blessing  in  behalf  of  our  rulers  and  mag- 
istrates, and  of  all  the  people  of  this  land. 
Bemember  not  our  many  and  great  trans- 
gressions ;  turn  from  us  the  judgments  which 
we  feel,  and  the  yet  greater  judgments  which 
we  fear ;  and  give  us  wisdom  to  discern,  and 
faithfulness  to  do,  and  patience  to  endure, 
whatsoever  shall  be  well  pleasing  in  thy 
sight ;  that  so  thy  chastenings  may  yield  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  that 
at  the  last  we  may  rejoice  in  thy  salvation ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 


FRATEB    DURING    OUB    PBESENT    NATIONAL 

TB0T7BLES. 

O  Almighty  Ood,  who  art  a  strong  tower 
of  defence  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
thee,  whose  power  no  creature  is  able  to  re- 
sist, we  make  our  humble  cry  to  thee  in  this 
hour  of  our  country's  need.  Thy  property  is 
always  to  have  mercy.  Deal  not  with  us  ac- 
cording to  our  sins,  neither  reward  us  accord- 
ing to  our  iniquities  ;  but  stretch  forth  the 
right  hand  of  thy  Majesty,  and  be  our  defence 
for  thy  name's  sake.  Have  pity  upon  our 
brethren  who  are  in  arms  against  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  land,  and  show  them 
the  error  of  their  way.  Shed  upon  the  coun- 
sels of  our  Rulers  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
moderation  and  firmness,  and  unite  the  hearts 
of  our  people  as  the  heart  of  one  man  in  up- 
holding the  supremacy  of  Law,  and  the  cause 
of  justice  and  peace.  Abate  the  violence  of 
passion;  banish  pride  and  prejudice  from 
every  heart,  and  incline  us  all  to  trust  in  thy 
righteous  Providence,  and  to  be  ready  for 
every  duty.  And  oh,  that  in  thy  great  mercy, 
thou  wouldst  hasten  the  return  of  unity  and 
concord  to  our  borders,  and  so  order  aU 
things  that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and 
justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be  established 
among  us  for  all  generations.  These  things 
and  whatever  else  thou  shalt  see  to  be  neces- 
sary and  convenient  for  us,  we  humbly  beg 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen, 


PBATEB  FOB  THOSE  EXPOSED  TO  DANOEB. 

Almighty  Ood,  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
we  humbly  commend  to  thy  tender  care  and 
sure  protection,  thy  servants  who  have  gone 
forth  at  the  call  of  their  country,  to  defend 
its  government  and  to  protect  us  in  our  prop- 
erty and  homes.  Let  thy  fatherly  hand,  we 
beseech  thee,  be  over  them ;  let  thy  Holy 
Spirit  be  with  them  $  let  thy  good  angels 
have  charge  of  them ;  with  thy  lovinff  kind- 
ness defend  them  as  with  a  shield,  and  either 
bring  them  out  of  their  peril  in  safetv,  with 
a  heart  to  show  forth  tnv  praises  forever, 
or  else  sustain  them  with  that  glorious  hope, 
by  which  alone  thy  servants  can  have  victory 
in  suffering  and  death;  through  the  sole 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 


IN  THE  TIME  OF  WAB  AND  TUMULTS. 

O  Almighty  God,  King  of  all  kings,  and 
Governor  of  all  things,  whose  power  no  crea- 
ture is  able  to  resist,  to  whom  it  belongeth 
justly  to  punish  sinners,  and  to  be  merciful 
to  them  that  truly  repent,  save  and  deliver 
us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  from  the  hands 
of  our  enemies ;  abate  their  pride,  assuage 
their  malice,  and  confound  their  devices; 
that  we,  being  armed  with  thy  defence,  may 
be  preserved  evermore  from  all  perils,  to 
glorify  thee,  who  art  the  only  Giver  of  aU 
victory ;  through  the  merits  of  thy  only  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


A  COLLECT  FOB  PEACE. 

O  Ood  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  all 
good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed, 
give  unto  thy  servants  that  peace  wnich  the 
world  cannot  give ;  that  our  hearts  may  be 
set  to  obey  thy  commandments,  and  also  that 
by  thee,  we,  being  defended  from  the  fear  of 
our  enemies,  may  pass  our  time  in  rest  and 
quietness ;  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour.    Amen, 


A    FBAYEB   FOB    THE     PBESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  ALL  IN  AUTHOBTTT. 

O  LoBD,  our  heavenly  Father,  the  high 
and  mightv  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  dost 
from  thy  tnrone  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon 
earth,  most  heartily  we  beseech  thee  with 
thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  thy  servant, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
others  in  authority ;  and  so  replenish  them 
with  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  they 
may  always  incline  to  thv  will,  and  walk  in 
thy  wav.  Endue  them  plenteously  with  thy 
heavenly  gifts;  grant  them  in  health  and 
prospenty  lon^  to  live ;  and  finaUv,  after 
this  me,  to  attain  everlasting  joy  and  feHcity ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 
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A   PARALLEL. 


From  The  New  York  Tribune,  28  May. 
A  PARALLEL. 
A  HUNDRED  and  fifty  years  ago,  Scotland, 
then  an  independent  kingdom,  was,  by  an 
act  of  her  own  Parliament,  annexed  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Scotland  consented  to  the  union  on 
certain  clearly  expressed  conditions  in  re- 
gard to  her  peculiar  code  of  laws,  her  estab- 
Hshed  Church,  the  number  of  her  represen- 
tatives in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  other  like 
matters. 

Now,  suppose  the  Scotland  of  to-day,  un- 
der the  false  pretext  that  the  quuen  or  her 
Parliament  had  violated  some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  act  of  union,  should  summon 
her  ancient  Parliament,  repeal  her  act  con- 
senting to  the  union  with  England,  hunt  up 
some  seedy  scion  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
place  him  on  a  throne  in  the  dilapidated 
palace  of  Holyrood,  and  hail  him  "  King  of 
Scotland."  Suppose  the  new  king  and  Par- 
liament should  raise  an  army  and  fit  out 
ships  to  maintain  her  rebellion,  seizing  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  the  other 
royal  keeps  and  garrisons  from  John 
O'Groat's  house  to  the  Tweed ;  stealing  all 
the  arms  in  the  arsenals  and  all  the  treasure 
in  the  coffers  of  her  majesty,  and  proceeding 
to  bombard  and  reduce  the  only  two  or  three 
loyal  fortresses  north  of  that  river. 

Suppose  nearly  all  the  Scotchmen  in  the 
British  army  and  navy  should  turn  traitors 
to  the  crown,  and  surrender  important  posts 
on  the  land  and  valuable  ships  on  the  sea 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels — the  rebel  offi- 
cers taking  new  commissions  in  the  Scotch 
service.  Suppose  the  Scots  should  pour 
troops  in  large  masses  down  upon  the  Eng- 
lish borders,  commanded  by  officers  who  had 
just  deserted  the  service  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  furnished  with  cannon,  rifles,  powder, 
shell  and  shot,  stolen  from  her  garrisons ; 
and  from  strategic  points  shoula  threaten 
to  sack  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  to  burn 
Liverpool  and  Bristol,  and  to  speedily  take 
possession  of  London,  and  organize  their 
treasonable  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and 
lodge  their  fugitive  king  in  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Giving  rein  to  the  mob  and  lieense  to 
ruffianism,  suppose  the  Scotch  should  mal- 
treat every  English  tourist  found  among 
their  lakes  and  mountains,  and  every  Eng- 
lish merdiant  trading  to  their  cities,  scourg- 
ing some,  hanging  others,  and  hunting  all 
who  tried  to  escape  over  the  border  like 
beasts  of  prey ;  and  (perhaps  worse  than  all 
in  this  venal  age)  utterly  refuse  to  pay  their 
indebtment  to  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  and  return  tiieir 
protested  notes  accompanied  with  the  most 
insulting  letters. 


Among  other  acts  of  the  so-called  Scotch 
Parliament,  suppose  they  should  pass  a  law 
authorizing  letters  of  marque,  wnose  every 
provision  was  redolent  of  rascality,  offenng 
a  temptation  to  every  corsair  that  infests  the 
seas  to  take  commissions  and  sweep  the 
ocean  of  English  commerce  —  stimuiatinff 
their  thirst  for  gold  and  blood  by  a  reward 
of  £20  sterling  for  every  English  mariner 
whom  thev  would  shoot,  drown,  or  butcher. 

Li  the  race  of  these  facts,  and  while  Eng- 
land was  putting  forth  all  her  might  by  land 
and  sea  to  crush  this  rebellion,  appealing  to 
the  loyalty  of  her  own  people  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  constitutional  governments  to  sus- 
tain her,  suppose  Mr.  Douglas  or  Mr.  Fes- 
senden  should  propose  a  resolution  in  the 
American  Senate  urging  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  while  the  American 
President  should  issue  a  grave  proclamation 
recognizing  the  Scotch  rebels  as  "bellig- 
erents" in  the  international  sense  of  that 
term,  and  proposing  to  treat  their  letters  of 
marque  as  legal  documents,  and  all  ships, 
goods,  and  men  captured  under  them  as 
prizes  and  prisoners,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations.    What  would  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Lord  Palmerston,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and   Messrs.  Richard   Cobden    and   John 
Bright  say  of  this  conduct  of  their  "  Ameri- 
can cousins ''  ?    Would  they  not  ask,  Does 
not  the  government  of  the  United  States 
remember  that  it  has  a  solemn  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  King- 
dom' of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  that 
Scotland  is  embraced  within  this  geographi- 
cal designation ;  that  Victoria  I.  is  the  sov- 
ereign of  this  realm,  and  not  Charles  m. ; 
that  our  gracious  ruler  dwells  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  not  at  Holyrood  House ; 
that  the  British  Parliament  sits  at  West- 
minster, and  not  at  Edinburgh ;  that  a  scion 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Russell  is  our 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  not  some  rebel  Rob 
Roy  of  the  Highlands ;  that  our  ambassador 
at  Washington  is  Lord  Lyons,  and  not  a 
bevy  of  wandering  fugitives  from  beyond 
the  Tweed,  styling  themselves  "Commis- 
sioners '*? 

And,  more  than  all  —  suppose  it  should 
turn  out  that  this  Scotch  rebellion  was  ut- 
terly causeless  and  wanton,  and  was  set  on 
foot  not  because  of  any  violation  of  the  act 
of  Union,  but,  under  false  pretexts,  was 
fomented  for  the  purpose  or  establishing 
despotism  at  home,  extending  the  curse  of 
human  slavery  into  all  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  ultimately  re-opening  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade  to  supply  the  victims  of  their 
cupidity.  What,  then,  would  the  people  of 
England,  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
say  of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
American  OoyemmentP 
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THE  UNION  VOLUNTEERS. BACK    AGAIN. 


THB  UNION  VOLUNTEER. 

BT  OEOBOB  BOWBETBK. 


Wx  arm  by  thoasands  strong. 

To  battle  for  the  right, 
And  this  shall  be  oar  song, 
As  we  march  into  the  fight; 
With  our  coontry's  banner  0'er  vt, 
And  traitor-ranks  before  us. 
Let  Freedom  bo  the  chorns 

Of  the  Union  Volunteers  I 
Kow  hearken  to  the  cheers 
Of  the  Union  Volunteers  1 

[Chorus  of  cheering.] 

When  the  battle  rages  round, 

And  the  rolling  oF  the  drum, 
And  the  trembling  of  the  ground, 
Tell  usurpers  tlrnt  we  come, 
Then  the  war's  deep-mouthed  thunder 
Shall  our  lightnings  cleave  asunder, 
And  our  enemies  shall  wonder 

At  the  Union  Volunteers  1 
Shall  wonder  at  the  cheers 
Of  the  Union  Volunteers  I 

True  loyal  sons  are  we 

Of  men  who  fought  and  died 
To  leave  their  children  free. 
Whom  dastards  now  deride  I 
Tremble,  traitors !  at  the  beaming 
Of  our  starry  banner  gleaming. 
When  like  a  torrent  streaming. 
Come  the  Union  Volunteers  ! 
Dealing  death  amid  their  cheers. 
Come  the  Union  Volunteers  1 

When  Union  men  unite. 

Heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand. 
For  Freedom's  cause  to  fight. 
Shall  wrong  the  right  withstand  1 
With  our  country's  banner  o'er  us. 
And  rebels  base  before  us. 
And  Liberty  the  choms 

Of  the  Union  Volontaen  I 
How  terrible  the  cheers 
Of  the  Union  Volunteers ! 

Where  Freedom's  banner  waves. 

Over  land  or  over  seas. 
It  shall  not  cover  slaves  I 
They  shall  touch  it  and  be  free ! 
Tremble,  tyrants  I  at  the  flashing 
Of  our  arms,  when  onward  dashing, 
Tou  shall  hear  their  fetters  crashing. 

Broke  by  Union  Volunteers  I 
And  your  slaves  in^o  back  the  cheers 
Of  the  Union  Volunteers  1 

God  of  Freedom !  give  thy  might 

To  the  spLits  of  thy  sons ! 
To  their  bayonets  in  tight  I 
To  the  death  within  their  guns  I 
Make  their  deeds  in  battle  gory 
Burn  and  brightly  shine  in  glory 
Wlien  the  world  shall  read  the  stoiy 


Of  the  Union  Volwitecn ! 
And  echo  h&ck  the  cheers 
Of  the  Union  Volunteers ! 

— N.  Y,  Evening 


BACK  AGAIN. 

BaoK  again 
Comes  the  Swallow,  twittering  at  our  windows. 
Skimming  over  meadow,  over  mere, 
And  the  meadow  speckles  o'er  with  daisies. 
And  white  lilies  sprinff  upon  the  mere. 
As  to  woo  him,  as  to  deck  with  beauty. 
Fitting  pathway  for  his  dipping  breast. 

Back  again 
Comes  the  Bee,  with  bosy  vernal  humming. 
Through  the  garden,  round  the  scented  limo  ; 
And  the  flowers  ope  their  painted  petals. 
And  the  rose  sighs  forth  her  perfumed  breath. 
To  allure  him,  wearying  with  sweet  languor. 
Clasped  and  clinging  to  her  criauon  hmtt. 

Back  again 
Comes  the  Heron  to  the  windy  beech-tree ; 
Comes  the  Song-Thrush  to  the  knotty  thorn ; 
Comes  the  Crake  with  harsh  voice  to  the  brook. 
And  the  beech  puts  out  her  soft  green  lea6ets. 
And  the  may  thorn  clothes  herself  with  whitMWM^ 
And  the  tliick  grass  rises  by  the  brook. 

Back  again 
Come  into  their  old  fkmiliar  plae|^ 
All  the  wanderers  at  sweet  sprin^Hio's  call ; 
And  all  nature  flushes  out  her  wHbie, 
Throbbing  in  each  vein  with  trenUfus  toy. 
AU— «1I-hb11  of  love-^ove— 'love  is  telhng. 
Answering  life  with  life  and  lorn  with  loT«b 

Back  again 
Thou,  too,  comast  to  onr  qniet  vinagn, 
Brightest,  fairest  of  the  guests  of  spring^de ; 
And  again  thy  light  foot  haunts  our  pathways. 
And  again  thy  sweet  voice  thrills  onr  pnlscs ; 
And  our  meadows,  glades,  and  woods  ara  dearer 
As  thy  presence  is  among  them  all. 

Back  again 
Come,  responsive  to  thy  gentle  presence. 
All  the  cha6ng8,  longing,  and  unquiet ; 
All  the  veamings  of  the  heart,  when  fancy, 
Gaaing  keenly  down  the  winding  lanes, 
Seems  to  see  thv  dress  in  distance  waving. 
Seems  to  hear  the  music  of  thy  voice. 

Back  again 

Comes  the  craving,  fearing  some  chanoe  meel- 
ing; 

Comes  tlie  hoping,  dreading  some  chance  greet- 
ing; 

Comes  the  wearr  jonmey  o'er  the  moorland  ; 

Comes  tlie  watching  o'er  the  walls  that  bold 
thee; 

Comes  tiie  sad,  the  heavy,  turning  homewnrda, 

'Mid  the  shadows  falling  thickly  round. 
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From  Chamber**!  Journal. 
THE  ANTE-NUPTIAL  UK. 
PART  I. 
Ok  the  morning  of  my  tw<mty -third  birth- 
dayi  I  awoke  early,  and  with  a  profound  sense 
of  happiness  and  thankfiilnesa.     My  five 
years  of  married  life»  without  having  be«i  a 
realised  dream  or  sentimental  idyl,  had  en« 
closed  the  happiest  and  worthiest  period  of 
my  existence.    Tracing  the  details  of  it,  I 
rejoiced  to  think  my  worst  difficulties  were 
overcome,  and  that  strong  affection  and  deep- 
rooted  esteem  had  changed  an  anxious  course 
of  duty  into  blessedness  and  fruition. 

My  husband,  Mr.  Anatruther,  had  yielded 
to  my  earnest  wish  to  celebrate  our  wedding 
anniversary  in  our  country  home,  and  had 
granted  me  just  three  days  snatched  from 
the  toil  of  active  parliamentary  life,  to  taste 
my  holiday ;  and  I  was  tasting  it  slowly,  but 
with  intense  enjoyment,  as  I  stepped  out  that 
morning  upon  the  dewy  lawn,  and  devoured, 
with  my  aching  London  sight,  one  of  the 
loveliest  park-landscapes  in  England.  I 
looked  in  the  distance  upon  low  ranges  of 
hills,  blue  in  tbMarly  misty  light,  and  grant- 
ing, here  anM^e,  peeps  of  the  adjacent 
•ea,  sleeping  qwetly  beneath  the  rosy  amber 
of  the  eastern  sky,  and  immediately  at  my 
feet  upon  flower-gardens  planned  and  culti- 
vated with  all  the  exigence  of  modern  taste, 
and  glowing  with  a  hundred  dyes*  My  mind 
recurred  involuntarily  to  the  narrow  court 
in  which  my  father's  house  was  situated,  and 
to  the  dreary  prospect  of  brick  and  mortar, 
of  iactory  chimney  and  church  steeple,  which 
for  eighteen  years  had  bounded  my  horizon  i 
and  if  the  recollection  brought  with  it  the 
old  inevitable  association,  I  was  able  to  thank 
Ood  that  now  no  pulse  beat  quicker,  no  trai- 
torous thrill  responded. 

How  strange  it  seems  that  fate  should  come 
upon  us  with  such  overwhelming  sudden- 
ness, that  we  are  not  suffered  to  hear  the  ap- 
proaching footstep  or  see  the  outstretched 
arm,  but  are  struck  down  instantly  by  the 
blow  which  might  periiaps  have  been  with- 
stood, had  a  moment's  warning  been  granted  I 
I  went  back  to  the  house  that  morning  with 
the  moat  absolute  sense  of  security  and  hap- 
piness I  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  break- 
fiiat-room  I  met  my  hnsband,  and  the  first 
glance  at  his  faee  told  ne  something  waa 
wrong.    Hi^&oe  was  always  gravo^it 
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now  litem ;  his  manner  was  always  reserved 
— it  was  now  severe. 

I  had  approached  him  naturally  with  smil* 
ing  face  and  outstretched  hand,  anticipating 
his  congratulations ;  but  I  stood  still  at  once, 
as  efficiently  arrested  as  if  he  had  held  a 
draWn  sword  at  my  breast. 

"That  is  right,"  he  said;  <*come  no 
nearer!"  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
"  You  have  been  up  some  time  $  let  us  have 
breakfaat  at  once  $ "  and  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  room  for  me  to  enter.  I  took  my 
place,  and  went  through  the  accustomed 
forms  without  a  word.  I  saw  he  wished  me 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  I  did  so,  although  the 
effort  nearly  choked  me.  Lideed,  I  was 
thankful  for  the  few  minutes'  respite,  and 
was  striving  to  command  my  resources  for 
the  approaching  conflict  with  all  the  strength 
of  mind  I  possessed.  I  was  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  what  had  come  upon  me ;  there 
could  be  between  us  but  that  one  point  of 
disunion,  that  one  cause  of  reproach ;  and 
surely,  surely,  neither  Ood  nor  man  could 
condemn  me  as  without  excuse  upon  that 
score! 

While  I  ate  he  walked  deliberately  up  and 
down  the  room,  making  no  pretence  to  eat; 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  flnished,  he  rang  the 
bell  to  have  the  table  cleared,  and  then  sat 
down  before  it  opposite  to  me.  ''  We  have 
friends  asked  to  dinner  to-day  to  celebrate 
the  double  anniversary  of  our  marriage  and 
your  birthday — have  we  not?"  he  said, 
leaning  his  arms  heavily  on  the  table,  and 
gazing  steadily  into  my  face.  **  I  shall  not 
meet  them.  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  ever  to  recogniae  you  as  my  wife  again ! " 

I  think  he  expected  that  the  cruel  abrupt- 
ness of  this  announcement  would  strike  me 
swooning,  or  at  least  convicted,  at  his  feet ; 
but  it  did  not.  My  heart  di4  for  a  moment 
seem  to  stand  still,  and  every  drop  <^  blood 
faded  from  my  cheeks,  but  I  did  not  tremble 
or  flinch  under  his  hard  scrtttiny.  I  waa 
even  able  to  speak, 

•«  Tell  me  atonoe,"  I  said,  "  the  meaning 
of  this.  You  are  undef  some  delusion. 
What  have  I  done  P  " 

As  I  spoke,  his  faee  sq^kenedi  I  oonld 
see,  in  spite  of  the  iron  mould  of  his  physi- 
ognonfT,  the  instinctive  hope,  the  passion* 
ate  yearmng  prodaeed  by  my  manner ;  it 
waa  vary  evaaeaoenty  howaver,  for  almost 
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before  I  had  gathered  courage  from  the  look, 
it  was  gone,  and  all  the  hardness  had  re- 
tamed.  •  "^ 

"  I  am  n»t  the  man,"  he  said,  "  to  bring 
a  premature  or  rash  accusation  especially 
against  the  woman  I  have  made  my  wife.  I 
accuse  you  of  having  deceived  me,  and  here 
is  the  proof." 

He  opened  his  pocket-book  slowly,  and 
took  out  a  letter.  I  recognized  it  instantly, 
and  my  heart  sank.  I  had  sufficient  self- 
command  to  repress  the  cry  that  rose  in- 
stinctively to  my  lips,  but  no  effort  could 
keep  back  the  burning  glow  which  dyed  face 
and  hands  like  conscious  guilt. 

My  husband  looked  at  me  steadily,  and 
his  lip  curled.  "  I  will  read  the  letter,"  he 
•aid. 

The  letter^  began  thus:  "You  have  told 
me  again  and  again  that  you  loved  me ;  were 
those  words  a  lie  ?  You  shall  not  make  good 
your  Moloch  offering,  and  sacrifice  religion 
and  virtue,  body  and  soul,  youth  and  happi- 
ness, to  your  insatiate  craving  after  position 
and  wealth.  This  man  is  too  good  to  be  ca- 
joled. What  if  I  showed  him  the  pledges 
of  your  love  P  taught  him  the  reliance  that 
is  to  be  placed  on  your  faith  ?  Why  should 
you  reckon  upon  my  submission  to  your  per- 
jury P" 

The  letter  ran  on  to  great  length,  mingling 
vehement  reproaches  with  appeals  and  prot- 
estations of  such  unbridled  passion,  that  as 
my  husband  read  them  his  voice  took  a  tone 
of  deeper  scorui  and  his  brow  a  heavier  con- 
traction. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  me,  on  the 
back  of  the  same  sheet  on  which  it  was  writ- 
ten; it  was  not  dated  beyond  *' Tuesday 
evening,"  but  the  postmark  unusually  legi- 
ble, showed  May  19, 1850— just  three  days 
before  we  were  married.  My  husband  indi- 
cated these  facts  with  the  same  deliberation 
that  had  marked  his  conduct  throughout, 
and  then  he  said,  "  I  found  this  letter  last 
night  in  your  dressing-room  after  you  had 
left  it ;  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  read  it, 
but  it  would  now  be  worse  than  mockery  to 
make  any  excuses  for  so  doing.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  until  I  have  listened  to 
your  explanation.  You  tell  me  I  am  under 
a  delusion— it  will  therefore  be  necessafy 
lor  you  to  prove  that  this  letter  is  a  forgery." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as  he  spoke, 
and  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  with 
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a  gesture  of  weariness;  otherwise,  he  had 
sustained  his  part  in  the  scene  with  a  cold 
insensibility  which  seemed  unnatural,  and 
which  filled  me  with  the  most  dreadful  fore- 
boding of  failure  and  misezy.  I  did  not  mis- 
judge him  so  far  as  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  as  insensible  as  he  appeared,  bat 
I  perceived  that  his  tenacious  and  inflexible 
nature  had  been  cut  to  the  quick  both  in  its 
intense  pride  and  love,  and  that  though  the 
wound  bled  inwardly — ^bled  mortally,  per- 
chance—he would  never  utter  a  cry,  or  even 
allow  a  pang. 

Alas !  alas !  he  would  never  forgiTe  me. 
The  concealment,  th(}  deception,  as  he  w^ould 
call  it,  which  had  appeared  to  me  justifiable, 
would  seem  crime  and  outrage  in  his  eyes. 
I  lowered  my  head  beneath  his  searching 
gaze,  and  remained  silent. 

''  You  have  nothing  to  say  ?  "  he  inquired, 
after  a  vain  pause  for  me  to  speak.  '*  Yon 
cannot  deny  that  letter  P  God  is  my  wit- 
ness," he  said,  solemnly,  *'  that  I  wish  to  be 
a  merciful  judge.  I  may  hold  extreme  views 
of  a  girl's  folly,  a  woman's  weakness :  you 
would  only  be  vain  and  fajf^ss,  like  your 
sex,  if  you  had  played  witU^jBe  young  man's 
feelings,  and  deceived  his  ^opes.  Is  this 
your  explanation  P  " 

It  was  a  very  snare  of  Satan  offered  for 
my  fall— one  easy  lie,  *'l  deceived  him, 
but  never  you."  And  the  way  of  forgive- 
ness was  open.  I  saw  he  was  clinging  to 
thfr  hope  with  a  concentrated  eagerness  it 
was  impossible  for  him  entirely  to  disguise. 
Oh!  was  it  necessary  for  my  punishment 
that  the  hard  task  should  be  made  harder 
by  that  relenting  glance  P 

I  only  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  the  disci- 
pline of  the  last  five  years  had  not  left  me 
so  blind  and  weak  as  even  in  this  supreme 
emergency  to  reject  truth  for  expediency. 
However  he  might  judge  me,  I  must  stand 
clear  before  God  and  my  conscience. 

"  No,  Malcolm,"  I  said  desperately ;  *^  the 
truth  is  rather  as  it  first  appeared  to  you. 
I  have  been  guilty  in  this  matter,  but  my 
fault  is  surely  one  that  you  will  consent  to 
pardon;  for  even  were  it  greater,  I  think 
our  five  years  of  happy  union  might  turn  the 
scale  in  my  favor." 

*'Ye8,"  he  said;  "you  have  borne  with 
the  difficulties  of  my  temper  with  angelic  pa- 
tience, until  the  passion  which  induced  me 
to  many  you,  despite  of  many  obstacles,  was 
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weakness  in  comparison  with  the  love  I  had 
for  you — yesterday.  Only  tell  me  I  haye 
not  been  your  dupe  throughout-— only,— " 
He  broke  off  abruptly.  "  I  can  bear  no  more 
fencing  round  the  point,"  he  said,  harshly ; 
"one  word  is  enough— did  you  love  this 
youth  P  " 

"  I  did  firom  childhood,  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.'' 

'<  Up  to  the  date  of  that  letter  P  "  he  asked 
quietly,  but  the  muscles  worked  round  the 
clenched  lips. 

"  Yes,  and  beyond  it,"  I  found  courage  to 
say ;  but  hardly  had  the  words  been  spoken, 
when  I  felt  I  had  exceeded  the  limit  of  his 
endurance.  An  involuntary  oath  escaped 
his  lips. 

I  saw  there  was  no  hope  for  me  in  depreca- 
tion and  irresolution ;  I  must  speak  to  the 
point,  and  decisively.  "  I  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  before  I  am  condemned,"  I  said, 
"  and  I  claim  my  right.  I  confess  I  loved 
the  youth  who  wrote  that  letter,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  miracle  had  it  been  otherwise. 
You  know  from  ^hat  a  life  you  rescued  me : 
a  prisoner  in  tb^  dull  rooms  above  my  fath- 
er's bookstore,  without  a  pleasure,  a  friend, 
'  a  hope  in  life.  You  were  astonished  at  my 
proficiency  in  unusual  studies:  if  at  that 
time  an  active  brain  had  not  driven  me  to 
intellectual  labor,  I  should  have  gone  mad 
in  the  midst  of  my  austere  and  desperate 
loneliness.  I  was  scarcely  fifteen  when 
Duncan  Forsyth,  a  kinsman  of  my  father, 
came  to  study  medicine  in  our  city  univer- 
sity, and  to  live  as  boarder  in  our  house.*  I 
say  it  was  inevitable  that  such  a  connection 
should  in  due  course  ripen  into  love.  He 
was  young,  gifted,  and  attractive,  but  it 
would  have  needed  but  half  his  endowments 
to  win  my  heart  then.  I  was  nothing  but 
a  blind,  passionate  child,  neglected  utterly 
till  he  flattered,  caressed,  and  wooed  me.  I 
think  he  loved  me  with  all  the  faculty  of 
love  he  had,  and  for  a  time  we  were  very 
happy.  To  me  it  was  a  delicious  dream — 
Have  patience  with  me,  Malcolm ;  I  must 
tell  all  the  truth.  My  dream,  at  least,  was 
brief  enough  $  I  soon  awoke  to  discover,  it 
little  matters  how,  that  the  |over  I  was  can- 
onizing in  my  imagination,  as  the  type  of 
heroic  virtue,  was  unworthy.  For  awhile, 
I  would  not  believe;  when  conviction  be- 
came inevitable,  I  clung  desperately  to  the 
fbrlom  hope  of  reform.    It  was  in  vain  i  his 
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vices  were  too  confirmed  and  tyrannous  for 
even  my  influence— and  it  was  great— to 
overcome.  Then  I  gave  him  up.  I  thought 
the  struggle  would  lull  me,  for  my  foolish 
soul  clung  to  him  desperately,  but  I  could 
not  mate  with  drunkenness  and  dishonor. 
My  father,  who  had  approved  of  our  engage- 
ment, and  who  did  not  know  or  believe  the 
facts  concerning  him,  upbraided  and  coerced 
me  I  Duncan  himself,  relying  on  my  weak- 
ness, tried  all  the  skill  he  had  to  move  me, 
till  I  was  nearly  frantie  in  my  misery. 

"  It  was  just  at  this  crisis  that  you  first 
saw  me,  visited  my  father's  bookstore,  and 
desired  to  be  made  known  to  me.  What 
followed,  I  need  not  tell.  You  told  me  you 
loved  me  well  enough  to  marry  me,  despite 
of  social  inferiority,  if  I  thought  I  could  love 
you  in  return— if  I  had  a  young  girl's  free 
heart  to  give  you.  You  insisted  upon  this, 
Malcolm — ^I  dare  not  deny  it — and  I  came  tq 
you  with  a  lie  in  my  right  hand !  Here  lies 
my  offence,  and  God  knows,  I  do  not  wish  to 
palliate  it ;  but  before  you  utterly  condemn 
me,  consider  the  temptation.  My  father  for- 
bade Duncan  the  house,  and  threatened  me 
if  I  dared  to  tell  you  the  truth  concerning 
him;  but  I  hardly  think  that  would  have 
moved  me,  had  I  not  persuaded  myself  also 
that  I  was  justified  in  deceiving  you.  Had 
I  told  you  I  loved  Duncan  Forsyth,  you 
would  have  given  me  up,  and  shut  against 
me  all  the  vague  but  glorious  hopes  such  an 
alliance  offered ;  but  more  than  all,  I  knew 
this  unworthy  love  must  soon  die  out,  and 
that  my  deep  recognition  and  reverence  for 
your  goodness  and  excellence  would  end  in 
an  affection  stronger  and  deeper  than  the 
weak  passion  of  a  girl.  Before  God,  I  vowed 
to  do  my  duty;  from  that  hour,  I  have 
striven,  with  his  help,  to  keep  my  vow  ;  and 
save  in  that  preliminary  falsehood,  Malcolm, 
I  have  never  wronged  you." 

My  husband  had  recovered  his  self-com- 
mand while  I  was  speaking,  but  the  last 
phrase  seemed  to  overthrow  it  again. 
*'  Wronged  me !  "  he  repeated,  and  the  in- 
tonation quiet  as  it  was,  thrilled  me  like 
physical  pain,  it  was  so  hard  and  unrelent- 
ing. "  I  wish  to  be  calm,  Ellinor,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  therefore  I  will  speak  briefly. 
You  seem  to  think  you  have  extenuated 
yourself  by  your  confession.  To  my  heart 
and  mind,  yon  are  condemned  past  forgive* 
nest.    Nay,  do  not  plead  or  protest,"  he 
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said,  with  a  haughty  movement  of  restraint, 
as  I  was  about  to  approach  him ;  "  it  hi  a 
point  for  feeling,  not  casuistry,  to  decide. 
You  understand  fully  the  delusion  under 
which  I  married  you.  I  imagined  I  took  to 
my  arms  a  pure-hearted  girl,  fresh  and  in- 
nocent as  her  seclusion  warranted  me  to 
believe  her :  instead  of  that,  I  find  myself 
to  have  been  cajoled  by  a  disappointed  wo- 
man, with  a  heart  exhausted  by  precocious 
passion.  You  think  it  excuse  sufficient 
that  it  was  your  interest  to  deceive  me ;  to 
my  mind,  the  fact  adds  only  insult  to  the 
injury.  Ellinor,  you  have  ruined  the  hap- 
piness of  my  life.  While  I  have  been  rest- 
ing on  the  solace  of  your  love,  worshipping 
you  for  your  sweet  patience  with  a  temper 
roughened  by  many  causes  unknown  to  your 
inexperience,  it  has  all  been  the  insensibil- 
ity of  pre-occupation,  or  at  best  a  miserable 
calculation  of  duty.  So  gross  is  your  sense 
of  conjugal  faith,  that  because  your  treach- 
ery has  been  only  of  the  heart,  you  dare  to 
say  you  have  never  wronged  me,  and  to  call 
upon  God  to  approve  your  virtue  because 
the  lapse  of  time  and  better  influences,  I 
trust,  have  enabled  you  to  school  a  disgrace- 
ful passion,  and  offer  a  measure  of  regard  in 
leturn  for  the  immeasurable  devotion  I  have 
felt  for  you." 

He  paused  in  spite  of  himself,  unable  to 
proceed,  and  before  he  could  prevent  me,  I 
had  thrown  myself  at  his  fejet.  It  was  in 
vain  to  argue — to  fight  against  his  hard 
words ;  I  could  only  implore. 

"  Malcolm,"  I  cried,  "  you  cannot  believe 
what  you  say.  Your  affection  has  been  the 
chief  happiness  of  my  happy  life ;  you  could 
not  desire,  you  could  not  exact  from  a  wife 
a  deeper  love,  more  entire  and  minute,  than 
I  feel  for  you.  Forgive  this  one  deception, 
Malcolm  ;  believe  me  now." 

I  would  fain  have  been  eloquent,  but  sobs 
choked  my  voice.  I  was  completely  over- 
come ;  aud  when  he  forcibly  extricated  him- 
self from  my  hold,  I  fell  almost  prostrate  at 
his  feet.  lie  lifted  me  up  coldly,  but  cour- 
teously, and  placed  me  on  the  sofa. 

<*  Pardon  me,"  he  said ;  **  this  excitement 
is  too  much  for  you,  and  can  do  no  good. 
When  you  are  calmer,  we  will  conclude  this 
matter." 

There  was  the  same  cruel  decision  of  tone 
and  aspect  in  his  manner  which  had  marked 
it  throughout  the  interview,  and  which  con* 
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vinced  me  he  still  adhered  to  his  original 
purpose.  I  felt  my  situation  was  desperate^ 
and  that  the  time  for  prayers  and  tears  was 
over.  Were  all  my  hopes  of  the  fatore-— 
his  happiness,  too,  in  which  was  involved 
my  own — ^to  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
rock  of  his  unjust  severity?  Was  it  re- 
quired of  me  to  submit  passively  to  disgrace 
and  misery  P  In  a  moment,'  I,  too,  had  taken 
my  resolve,  and  conquered  my  agiUtion ;  I 
rose  up  nerved  and  calm,  and  spoke  aocomi- 
ingly. 

"  One  word  before  you  leave  me,**  I  aaid. 
"However  this  ends  between  us,  you  do 
not,  I  suppose,  desire  to  inflict  upon  me  mi* 
necessary  shame  and  exposure  P  I  request 
I  you,  as  a  personal  favor — ^it  may  be  the  last 
I  shall  ever  ask — ^to  postpone  your  decision 
till  to-morrow,  and  help  me  to-day  to  oiter- 
tain  our  friends  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
accustomed  manner.  Do  you  hesitate,  Mal- 
colm P  " 

His  face  flushed;  some  impulse  seemed 
to  incline  him  to  refuse,  but  he  checked  it. 
**  It  shall  be  as  you  desire,"  he  said,  cokQy ; 
and  left  me  alone— alone  wilh  ihe  convic- 
tion of  a  blasted  life ! 

For  a  few  moments,  with  my  hands 
clasped  over  my  eyes,  to  shut  out  the  re- 
dundant sunshine,  I  sat  trying  to  realise 
my  position.  Granting  that  the  threatened 
separation  was  effecled  with  a  so-called  due 
regard  to  my  honor  and  future  relations  with 
society,  all  that  I  valued  and  cared  for  in 
life  would  be  irremediably  destroyed.  What 
honor  remains  to  the  wife  repudiated  by  an 
honorable  husband  P  What  chance  of  hap- 
piness for  her  when  at  the  same  time  he  is 
the  centre  of  her  affection,  of  all  her  worldly 
ambition  and  hope  P  Doubtless,  I  was  tol- 
erant to  my  own  transgression,  but  I  alone 
knew  the  force  of  the  temptation.  I  alone 
knew — what,  alas !  I  felt  my  husband  would 
never  believe— how  near  extinction  was  the 
old  love  smouldering  beneath  its  own  con- 
tempt, and  how  strong  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  he  had  already  excited.  Oh,  conld 
I  but  convince  him  of  my  love  for  Mm  f  I 
rose  up  and  paced  the  room.  I  felt  he 
judged  me  harshly,  was  severe  even  to 
cruelty }  but  then  I  knew  the  innate  inflexi- 
bility of  Ins  temper,  and  his  rigorous  sense 
of  truth  and  duty.  I  knew  how  love,  pride, 
and  8elf««stee»  had  been  all  alike  wonnded* 
and  ^ even  in  tiie  extremi^  o£ 
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my  misery  almost  more  than  I  pitied  myself. 
Still,  I  would  not  accept  my  ruin  at  his  re- 
lentless hands ;  I  was  a. true  wife»  and  would 
not  submit  to  the  position  of  a  false  one.  I 
had  avowed  to  love  and  honor  him  till  death 
parted  ns,  and  nothing  but  compulsion 
should  make  me  abandon  my  post. 

I  scarcely  know  how  I  got  through  that 
day;  but  the  necessity  for  self-command 
was  so  stringent,  that  I  could  not  but  meet 
it.  Fortunately,  our  guests  were  only  a  few 
country  neighbors,  for  it  was  in  the  height 
of  the  London  season,  and  I  in  some  measure 
supported  myself  by  the  belief  that  their  un- 
suspicious cordiality  was  not  likely  to  make 
any  discoveries.  Mr.  Anstruther's  hospi- 
tality was  always  splendid,  and  his  deport- 
ment as  host  peculiarly  gracious  and  invit- 
ing, and  if  there  was  any  difference  on  this 
occasion,  it  would  be  impalpable  to  all  but 
a«very  keen  observer.  I  perceived,  indeed, 
a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  countenance 
I  had  long  studied  so  closely,  and  beyond 
that,  the  intonation  of  his  voice  when  ad- 
dressing me  fell  hard  and  constrained  upon 
my  shrinking  ear.  It  was  over  at  last ;  and 
I  saw  our  last  guest  depart  smiling  and 
congratulatory  with  the  consolation  at  least 
left  me  that  I  had  acted  my  part  success- 
fully. 

The  next  day,  the  trial  was  renewed.  Mr. 
Anstruther  wrote  me  a  few  words,  sa}ing  it 
was  his  intention  to  return  to  his  parliamen- 
tary duties  that  day,  and  that  he  deemed  it 
advisable  I  should  remain  in  the  country. 
His  final  determination  and  all  accessory  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  known  to  me 
through  the  family  lawyer,  which  would 
•pare  the  pain  of  a  second  interview. 
**  Cruel  I"  I  said  to  myself,  crushing  the 
letter  in  my  nervous  hand,  and  for  a  moment 
a  passionate  feeling  rose  in  my  heart  that  I 
would  suffer  things  to  take  their  hard  course, 
and  leave  duty  and  effort  unattempted.  It 
was  but  a  brief  paroxysm ;  for  at  the  same 
instant  I  saw  a  tiny,  white-robed  figure  flit- 
ting across  the  lawn  towards  my  open  win- 
dow, and  the  sweet,  shrill  voice  of  our  little 
daughter  crying  aloud,  "  Mamma,  mamma, 
may  I  come  in  P  "  I  stepped  out  and  met 
her;  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  eager, 
aptumed  face;  and  with  that  quiet  kiss  I 
renewed  my  vow,  and  strengtheiied  it  with 
a  prayer. 
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**  My  darling,"  I  said,  "  go  into  papa's 
study,  and  tell  him  mamma  is  coming  to 
speiJL  to  him,  if  he  is  not  busy."  She  ran 
away  on  her  errand,  and  I  followed  at  once; 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  refused.  It  was  well  I 
did  so,  for  he  had  already  risen,  as  if  to 
leave  the  room,  and, had  taken  the  child  in 
his  arms,  to  carry  her  away  with  him.  As 
I  entered,  his  face  flushed  with  a  mixed  ex- 
pression of  anger  and  pain;  but  he  was 
soon  calm  again,  sent  away  our  little  girl, 
and  then  placed  me  a  chair.  <*  There  is  no 
occasion  for  me  to  sit,"  I  said,  with  a  voice 
as  steady  as  concentrated  resolution  could 
make  it ;  "I  shall  not  need  to  detain  you 
long.  I  come  to  say,  Malcolm,  that  I  am 
quite  willing  to  obey  you  so  far  as  to  remain 
here  while  you  return  to  London,  but  that  I 
must  positively  refuse  to  have  any  interview 
with  your  lawyer." 

"  You  refuse  I " 

'*  I  do  refuse,  and  that  flnally,"  I  pursued, 
"  for  it  would  answer  no  end.  I  could  only 
tell  him  what  I  come  now  to  tell  you,  that 
no  power  save  physical  coercion  shall  sepa- 
rate me  from  you.  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to 
extenuate  my  fault  in  your  eyes,  but  it  is  at 
least  one  on  which  no  legal  proceedings  can 
be  raised:  you  cannot  divorce  your  wife  be- 
cause she  told  you  an  ante-nuptial  lie.  It 
remains  to  you  to  abandon  or  malign  her, 
but  I  will  be  accessory  to  no  mutual  arrange- 
ment. My  duty  is  by  your  side  while  life 
lasts,  whether  in  weal  or  woe,  and  I  will  hold 
my  post  That  is,  henceforth  I  will  consider 
this  our  home,  and  will  remain  here,  unless 
driven  from  it.  I  am  now,  as  before,  your 
true  wife  in  heart  and  soul,  as  in  word  and 
deed ;  as  anxious  to  fulfil  my  sweet  duty  to 
you,  with  no  hope  in  life  so  strong  as  your 
forgiveness." 

I  had  said  my  say,  and  was  going,  for  I 
dared  not  trust  myself  longer,  dared  not 
even  look  into  my  husband's  face  to  read 
the  effect  of  my  words,  but  he  arrested  me 
with  a  peremptory  motion. 

**  Am  I  to  understand,  Elllnor,  that  yon 
mean  to  defy  my  determined  purpose ;  and 
in  spite  of  alienation  and  contempt,  to  in- 
sist upon  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  or  rather 
to  exile  me  from  a  place  which  would  be 
intolerable  nnder  such  circumstances  P  Do 
not  be  afraid,  if  you  will  consent  to  a  formal 
sepazationi  that  the  terms  of  it  shall  fail  in 
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all  poBsible  delicacy  and  liberality,  but  I 
cannot  live  with  the  wife  who  haa  cheated 
me  of  her  first  kiss." 

"I  am  resolved/'  I  answered.  ''I  am 
able  to  say  no  more.  I  think  I  see  my  duty 
plain,  and  I  mean  to  striye  to  do  it.  You 
must  follow  your  own  will ;  it  will  be  for  me 
to  endure." 

He  paced  the  room  in  strong  excitement. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  said ;  "  it  would  eat 
my  life  out !  You  shall  have  our  child,  £1- 
Hnor,  if  she  is  the  motive  of  this  strange,  un- 
womanly resolution :  ,far  be  it  from  me  to 
torture  the  heart  of  the  mother !  Sl^e  shall 
be  yours  unreservedly,  and  her  interests 
shall  never  suffer  one  whit.  You  know  how 
I  love  that  little  creature;  there  was  but 
one  thing  dearer :  judge,  then,  by  this  of 
my  intense  desire  to  sever  the  connection 
between  us." 

<'  Cruel !  unmerciful ! "  I  exclaimed  with 
an  impulse  of  bitterness  I  could  not  resist, 
but  I  stopped  as  soon  as  the  words  had  es- 
caped me :  to  upbraid,  was  no  part  of  my 
purpose. 

**  It  is  in  vain," I  said,  "to  think  to  move 
me  by  any  words,  however  hard.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  Let  me  go,  Mal- 
colm ; "  and  I  turned  and  fled  from  the  room. 

PAST  n. 

Then  began  as  hard  a  struggle  as  any 
woman  could  have  been  called  upon  to  en- 
dure. My  husband  went  up  to  town  that 
same  day,  and  Parliament  sat  late  that  year. 
During  all  that  time,  he  never  wrote  to  me, 
nor,  save  from  a  casual  notice  of  him  in 
the  papers,  did  I  know  any  thing  ai  his 
movements.  The  intolerable  suspense  and 
misery  of  such  a  separation  may  be  oon- 
ceived.  My  love  for  him,  indeed,  was  no 
mere  dutiful  regard,  but  of  that  profound 
yet  passionate  nature  which  men  of  his  stem 
and  reticent  character  seem  calculated,  by 
a  strange  contrariety,  to  excit*.  Add  to 
this,  that  I  knew  myself  to  be  exposed  to 
the  pitying  wonder  and  suspicion  of  the 
world  at  large. 

'  Mr.  Anstruther's  character  stood  above 
imputation,  but  I  at  the  best  was  but  a  suc- 
cessful parvtMiu^  and  bad  at  length  no  doubt 
stumbled  into  some  atrodoua  Ikult  beyond 
even  his  infatuatioa  to  overlook*  The  very 
servants  of  the  hous^old  whispered  and 
narvelledaboutmei  it  was  inev^able  that 
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they  should  do  so,  but  all  this  added  bitter- 
ness to  anguish. 

Worst  of  all,  there  was  a  wistful  look  in 
Florry's  childish  eyes,  and  a  pathos  in  her 
voice  as  she  pressed  against  my  aide,  to 
stroke  my  cheek,  and  say :  "  Poor  mumma^  \  *• 
which  almost  broke  my  heart  with  mingled 
grief  and  shame.  She,  too,  had  learned  in 
her  nursery  that  her  mother  had  become  an 
object  of  compassion. 

It  was  the  deep  sense  of  pain  and  humil- 
iation which  my  child's  pity  excited,  which 
aroused  me  to  make  some  attempt  to  relieve 
my  position.  I  sat  down,  and  wrote  to  my 
husband.  I  wrote  quietly  and  temperately, 
though  there  was  almost  the  delirium  of 
despair  in  my  heart  I  had  proved  that  aa 
appeal  to  his  feelings  would  be  in  vain«  and 
I  therefore  directed  my  arguments  to  his 
justice. 

I  represented  to  him  briefly  that  his  pro- 
longed neglect  and  desertion  would  soon 
irretrievably  place  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  in  the  position  of  a  guilty  wife,  and 
that  for  my  own  sake,  but  still  more  for  the 
sake  of  our  daughter,  I  protested  against 
such  injustice.  I  told  him  he  was  blighting 
two  lives,  and  entreated  him,  if  forgivenesa 
was  still  impossible,  at  least  to  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  respect.  I  proposed  to  join 
him  in  London  immediately,  or  to  remain, 
where  I  was,  on  condition  of  his  returning 
home  as  soon  as  Parliament  was- prorogued. 

I  waited  with  unspeakable  impatience  for 
a  reply  to  this  letter,  and  the  next  post 
brought  it.  How  I  blessed  my  husband's 
clemency  for  this  reUef!  My  trembling 
hands  could  scarcely  break  the  seal;  the 
consideration  of  the  sad  difference  between 
the  past  and  present  seemed  to  overwhelm 
me — ^it  was  not  thus  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  open  my  husband's  letters,  feeling  like  a 
criminal  condemned  to  read  his  own  warrant 
of  condemnation. 

The  letter  was  brief,  and  ran  thus  :«— 

"  As  the  late  events  between  us  have  been 
the  subject  of  my  intense  and  incessant  d^ 
liberation  since  we  parted,  I  am  able,  EUi- 
nor,  to  reply  to  your  letter  at  once.  I  con* 
sent  to  return  and  attempt  the  life  of  hollow 
deception  you  demand,  under  the  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  soon  become  convinced  of 
its  imnracticahility,  and  will  then,  I  con* 
dude,  M  willing  to  consent  to  the  feraal 
separation  which  it  is  still  my  wish  and  pur- 
pose to  effect.** 
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''NeTer!  "  I  said,  cruBhing  the  hard  let- 
ter between  my  hands,  and  then  my  passion, 
long  suppressed,  burst  forth,  and  throwing 
myself  on  my  knees  by  my  bedside,  I  wept 
and  groaned  in  agony  of  souL  Oh !  I  had 
hoped  till  then — ^hoped  that  time  might  have 
softened  him,  that  the  past  might  have  plead- 
ed with  him  for  the  absolution  of  that  one 
transgression.  Had  my  sin  been  indeed  so 
great  that  the  punishment  was  so  intoler- 
able P  And  then  I  thought  it  all  oyer  again, 
as  I  had  done  a  thousand  times  before  in 
that  dreary  interval,  weighing  my  tempta- 
tions against  my  offence,  and  trying  to  place 
myself  in  my  husband's  position.  I  did  not 
wish  to  justify  it :  it  was  a  gross  deception, 
a  deliberate  falseness ;  but  then  I  was  will- 
ing to  prostrate  myself  in  the  dust,  both  be- 
fore Ood  and  my  husband,  and  to  beg  for- 
giveness in  the  lowest  terms  of  humiliation 
and  penitence.  But  the  pardon  granted  me 
by  the  Divine,  was  steadily  revised  by  the 
human,  judg&— against  his  hard  impenetra- 
bility I  might  dash  my>  bleeding  heart  in 
vain.  What  should  I  do  ?  What  should  I 
doP  Which  was  the  path  of  dutyP  And 
frail  and  passionate  as  I  was,  how  could  I 
hold  on  in  such  a  rugged  way  P  Had  I  not 
better  succumb  P-— suffer  myself  to  be  put 
away,  as  he  desired,  and  close  the  door  of 
hope  on  what  was  left  of  life  P  My  child — 
he  said  he  would  give  me  up  my  child.  Then 
resolution  arose  renewed.  For  that  child's 
sake,  I  would  not  yield.  I  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  separating  her  from  such  a 
father's  love,  care,  and  protection,  and  of 
chastening  with  sorrow  and  humiliation  her 
opening  girlhood.  No;  with  God's  hel]l) 
ahe  should  yet  honor  and  revere  her  mother. 
However  my  husband  judged  me,  that  one 
fault  had  not  cut  me  off  from  all  moral  effort 
hereafter.  I  would  not  be  vanquished  by  it 
I  would,  as  I  had  said,  keep  my  post  as  wife, 
insist,  if  need  be,  on  external  forms,  and 
leave  no  means  untried  of  patience,  meek- 
ness, and  womanly  art,  to  melt  down  the  iron 
barrier  between  us. 

I  should  weary  the  reader  if  I  detailed  all 
the  minute  plans  I  formed,  but  at  last  I  rose 
up  from  the  prayers  by  which  I  strove  to 
atrengthen  and  sanctify  my  purpose  with  a 
firm  heart  and  new-bom  hope  of  suceesa. 
That  evening,  I  sent  for  Florry  to  keep  me 
company  in  the  drawing-room  i  I  told  her 
her  favorite  stories,  played  her  her  favorite 
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tunes,  and  joined  with  her  in  singing  a  sim- 
ple evening  hymn,  which  was  her  supreme 
delight.  Then  I  took  her  up  to  the  nursery 
myself,  and  bade  her  good-night  with  aa 
much  of  the  serene  feeling  of  old  as  perhaps 
I  could  ever  hope  to  know  again. 

I  also,  holding  my  husband's  letter  in  my 
hand,  told  the  assembled  servants  I  expected 
their  master  home  to-morrow,  and  gave  the 
necessary  orders  in  such  a  natural  and  col- 
lected manner  as  must  have  gone  far  to  dis- 
arm their  suspicions.  Then  the  long  night 
— ^then  the  expected  day.  I  knew  the  hour 
when  he  must  necessarily  arrive,  and,  taking 
Florry  with  me,  I  went  to  a  certain  part  of 
the  grounds  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  public  road.  I  was  externally  calm ;  the 
morning's  discipline  had  made  me  that,  but 
the  subdued  excitement  was  intense.  Florry 
ran  and  chattered  by  my  side  as  children 
do,  little  guessing,  poor  innocents,  the  cruel 
strain  they  often  make  on  their  mothers'  pa- 
tience. It  chanced,  as  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  very  intensity  of  our  anxiety  caused 
us  to  miss  our  object ;  the  train  was  evi- 
dently behind  time,  and  our  attention,  so 
long  kept  at  full  stretch,  began  to  slacken, 
80  that  when  Florry,  who  had  wandered  to 
some  little  di|tance  f^om  me,  espied  the  car- 
riage, it  was  so  near  the  park-gates,  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  our  reaching  the 
house  before  it  I  was  vexed  at  my  purpose 
being  thus  partially  defeated,  and,  taking 
the  child's  hand,  hurried  back  by  the  short- 
est route. 

Mr.  Anstruther  was  waiting  us  in  the  ac- 
customed room.  Still  holding  Florry's  hand, 
I  went  in  to  face  the  dreaded  meeting.  The 
first  glance  at  his  face  nearly  overcame  me, 
he  looked  so  worn  and  harassed :  true,  that 
might  have  been  from  parliamentary  hoort 
and  hard  committee-work,  but  it  is  a  plea  a 
woman's  heart  can  rarely  withstand.  Florry 
ran  into  his  arms,  talking  eagerly  of  how  glad 
we  were  ta  see  him,  and  how  dull,  poor 
mamma  had  been  without  him,  and  the  mo- 
mentary diversion  gave  me  time  to  rally  my 
failing  calmness.  '*  We  are  very  gbd  you 
are  come  home,  Malcolm,"  I  said,  at  last, 
approaching  him,  and  laying  my.  hand  on 
his.  "  Are  you  very  tired  P  Hojaoi  trouble 
to  dress  before  dinner  to-day." 

Perhaps  my  self-possession  waa  overdone, 
so  difficult  is  it  in  such  cases  to  keep  the 
golden  mean  I  for  I  saw  the.  imuaiial  oolor 
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mount  even  to  his  forehead,  and  he  replied 
m  a  hurried  voice,  as  he  slightly  returned 
the  j)ressure  of  my  hand :  "  I  could  scarcely 
sit  down  to  table  in  this  state — ^I  shall  not 
keep  you  waiting  long ;  *'  and  with  Florry  in 
his  arms — I  could  see  how  he  tightened  his 
embrace  of  the  child — ^he  left  the  room. 

I  did  not  sit  down  and  weep,  although  I 
was  sick  at  &eart.  I  had  imagined  it  woulcT 
be  something  like  this,  and  had  fortified  my- 
self to  endure  it.  I  sat  there  thinking,  till 
I  heard  him  come  down-stairs,  and  then  I 
went  into  the  drawing-room.  Immediately 
on  my  entrance  dinner  was  announced,  and 
he  offered  his  arm  to  lead  me  to  the  room, 
just  as  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do 
when  we  were  alone.  There  was  no  hesita- 
tion, no  perceptible  difference  in  his  man- 
ner ;  I  saw  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
it.  During  dinner,  we  talked  but  little,  but 
even  in  days  of  old  he  bad  been  wont  to  be 
absent  and  taciturn.  Florry  came  in  with  the 
dessert,  and  her  sweet  prattle  was  felt  to  be  a 
gracious  relief  by  both.  I  soon  rose  and  took 
her  away  with  me,  keeping  her  with  me,. and 
amusing  her  with  talk  and  music  until  her 
bedtime.  My  husband  joined  me  at  the 
usual  time,  and  though  he  did  not  Toluntar- 
ily  converse,  he  replied  to  any  thing  I  said 
without  apparent  constraint.  Before  the 
servants,  his  manners  were  scrupulously  as 
of  old ;  indeed,  so  undemonstrative  was  his 
natural  character,  that  it  required  no  very 
great  effort  for  him  to  appear  the  same.  I 
indeed  felt  a  radical  difference,  which  cut  me 
to  the  heart :  the  hard  tone,  the  averted  or 
chilly  glance  convinced  me  of  the  reality  of  our 
altered  relations.  Could  I  live  such  a  life  as 
this  P— so  near,  yet  so  far  ofL  I  had  a  vague 
perception  that  every  day  we  spent  like  this 
would  make  the  separation  more  complete 
and  fatal.  Had  I  not  better  make  one  last 
.  attempt,  before  I  was  chilled  into  silence  and 
.fear  of  him  ?  Perhaps  he  resented  the  dig- 
nified and  all  but  peremptory  tone  I  had  as- 
sumed in  my  letter,  and  was  still  to  be  moved 
uby  entreaty  and  penitence.  Acting  on  the 
.vague  hope,  I  put  down  the  work  on  which 
J.had  tried  to  engage  myself,  and  went  up  to 
•the  BO&  on  which  he  was  Ijing. 

**  Malcolm/'  I  said,  leaning  over  the  head 

•  of  it,  partly  to  sustain  my  trembling  limbs, 

^  partly  to  secure  a  poMtion  of  advantage,  **  is 

this  the  way  we  are  to  live  together  f    I  can- 

jwt  sadgn  myself  to  it  without  i^  word,  with* 


out  knowing  better  what  are  your  fedingt 
towards  me.  Am  I  to  believe  you  will  never 
forgive  me  P    Do  you  hate  me  ?  " 

He  rose  impatiently  from  his  recumbent 
attitude,  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  into  mj 
face.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  forgiveness, 
EUinor  P  "  was  his  answer — "  the  old  love 
and  esteem  restored  P  Your  own  sense  must 
convince  you  you  ask  an  impossibility — a 
broken  mirror  can't  be  pieced  again.  Don't 
let  us  rake  up  the  miserable  ashes  of  our 
feud.  I  am  here  at  your  desire,  willing  to 
maintain  your  credit  in  the  eyes  of  society. 
I  have  yidded  so  far  out  of  regard  for  our 
little  girl,  of  a  solemn  consideration  of  my 
own  marriage-vows,  and  your  exemplary 
performance  of  a  wife's  external  duty.  Do 
,your  duty  now,  Ellinor,  and  obey  me  when  I 
charge  you  not  to  urge  me  on  this  topic 
again  ;  it  is  unwise." 

«  This  night  shall  be  the  last  time,"  I 
said ;  *'  so  suffer  me  to  ask  you  one  more 
question.  Do  you  doubt  my  assurances  of 
affection  for  yourself?  Can  you  believe,  in 
the  face  of  the  evidence  of  all  our  married 
life,  that,  however  I  deceived  you  in  the  be- 
ginnings I  did  not  soon  bring  to  a  wife's 
duty  a  wife's  entire  and  passionate  devo- 
tion P  " 

''  Ellinor,"  he  exclaimed  with  sudden  ex- 
citement, ''you  are  mad  to  torment  me 
thus !  You  compel  me  to  say  what  had  bet- 
ter remain  unsaid.  I  repudiate  your  boasted 
love,  which  you  parade  as  if  it  were  the  tri- 
umph of  virtue.  .Had  it  been  mine,  as  I  be- 
lieved and  you  swore  it  was  before  God,  it 
should  have  been  the  crown  and  glory  of  my 
tie ;  as  it  is,  I  care  nothing  for  a  sentiment 
provoked  by  habit,  and  cherished  as  a  point 
of  calculated  duty.  One  word  more :  you 
think  me  cruelly  intolerant,  but  I  must  fol- 
low the  bent  of  my  nature.  Some  lies  I 
could  forgive— or  even,  perhaps,  some  grosser 
sins — ^but  yours  cheated  me  into  an  irrevo- 
cable act,  and  defrauded  me  of  the  best  and 
strongest  feelings  of  my  nature.  Do  I  hate 
youP  No,  I  cannot  hate  Fionas  mother 
and  my  own  intimate  and  cherished  com- 
panion ;  but  I  hate  myself  for  having  been 
befooled  so  grossly,  and  almost  loathe  the 
wealth  and  its  accessories  for  which  you 
perjured  your  souL" 

I  was  silent,  but  it  was  by  a  powerful  ef- 
fort. I  could  scarcely  restrain  myself,  with 
all  my  power  of  aeii^oo&trol,  from  aeyisy, 
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*'  Now  that  I  understand  you  fully,  let  us 
part ;  I  could  not  brook  the  mockery  of  in- 
tercourse." But  the  thought  of  Florry 
closed  my  struggling  lips.  '*  For  her  sake, 
for  her  sake,"  I  repeated  to  myself.  **  The 
last  hope,  the  last,  the  last  chance  of  hap- 
piness is  gone,  but  duty  remains."  I  looked 
up  at  my  husband,  deadly  pale,  I  knew,  but 
calm.  '*  Are  you  resolved,"  I  asked,  "  to 
s^Murate  from  me  eventually?  I  claim  it 
from  your  honor  to  answer  me  that  question 


now. 


«< 
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I  care  little,"  he  said  bitterly.  **  The 
sharpness  of  the  sting  must  abate  some  day, 
and  we  shall  become  indifferent,  like  our 
neighbors  ;  meanwhile,  the  effort  may  be 
salutary.  No,"  he  added  haughtily,  as  he 
perceived  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  reply, 
**  I  am  willing  to  pledge  my  word  that  I  will 
never  force  you  into  a  separation  on  this  ac- 
count. So  long  as  you  think  proper  to  claim 
my  protection,  it  is  yours,  only  we  must  avoid 
such  scenes  as  these ; "  and  so  the  case  stood 
between  us. 

From  that  time,  my  life  became  a  hard 
monotony.  To  all  appearance,  there  was  no 
change  in  our  relations ;  we  went  the  same 
round  in  social  life  as  of  old,  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  my  husband's  natural  char- 
acter gave  little  scope  for  self-betrayal.  Oc- 
casionally, some  outside  comments  reached 
us,  but  they  were  generally  expressive  of  the 
belief  that  Mr.  Anstruther's  temper  was  be- 
coming more  morose  than  ever,  and  of  pity 
for  the  poor  wife  who  was  allied  to  it.  He 
certainly  did  become  more  irritable  and  ex- 
acting. I  could  see  daily  the  bitter  effects 
that  bis  disappointment  in  my  sincerity  pro- 
duced, how  his  fine  nature  was  growing 
warped  and  soured.  It  was  not  so  much 
towards  myself  that  these  effects  were  mani- 
fested— ^he  kept  too  rigid  a  control  over  our 
relations }  but  it  grieved  me  to  notice  it  in  his 
impatience  with  his  inferiors,  and  even  with 
our  little  tender  Florry,  and  in  his  cynical 
and  cruel  judgment  of  the  world  at  large. 
He  had  always  been  very  much  absorbed  in 
political  affiftirs,  and  ambitious  for  distinc- 
tion, but  now  he  seemed  to  throw  heart  and 
•oul  without  reserve  into  the  arena,  and  to 
straggle  for  the  stakes  with  the  eagerness  of 
a  gambler.  There  had  ceased  to  be  any 
eommunioa  between  us.  In  past  days,  hopes 
and  sehemea  had  been  discussed  with  me. 
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and  I  was  proud  to  believe  my  influence  had 
often  availed  with  him  for  good.  I  cannot 
describe  the  intensity  of  my  misery  at  this 
time.  Not  to  speak  of  alienation  and  misr 
trust  in  the  midst  of  daily  intercourse,  which 
alone  contains  almost  the  bitterness  of  death, 
I  saw  myself  the  cause  of  deterioration  in 
one  dearer  to  me  than  life,  and  He  who 
meted  my  punishment  to  my  offence  knows 
that  no  heavier  cross  could  have  been  laid 
upon  me.  Once  or  twice,  I  again  attempted 
expostulation,  but  I  soon  learned  to  desist ; 
it  was  of  no  avail,  but  to  provoke  some  hard 
reply,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
unspoken.  Then  I  turned  to  my  daughter  : 
it  was  for  her  sake  I  endured  this  life,  this 
daily  martyrdom,  and  I  would  not  miss  my 
reward.  I  devoted  myself  to  her  education, 
so  far  as  my  numerous  avocations  allowed, 
for  I  was  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of 
all  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  in  any  which 
my  husband  would  suffer  me  still  to  perform 
for  him.  I  strove  with  intense  anxiety  to 
make  her  attractive  to  her  father,  and  to 
cultivate  her  affection  and  esteem  for  him. 
That  he  loved  her  passionately,  I  knew,  but, 
as  was  his  wont,  he  manifested  the  feeling 
but  little}  perhaps  in  this  oase  he  was 
checked  by  her  inevitable  preference  for  her 
mother,  or  by  the  difficulty  of  ever  having 
her  to  himself.  To  me  she  was  the  one  sol- 
ace and  spur  of  existence,  and  life  began  to 
brighten  when,  resigned  to  suffer  myself,  I 
dreamed  and  planned  her  future. 

Thus,  more  than  a  year  passed  on  mo- 
notonously ;  fruitlessly,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
for  my  husband  was  as  fiir  off  from  me  as 
ever.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  hoped  I  bad  ex- 
torted some  portion  of  respect  from  him  by 
the  sustained  performance  of  my  routine  at 
duty,  but  his  heart  seemed  turned  to  stone. 

At  last  the  gloomy  depth  was  stirred.  O 
God !  I  had  prayed  for  the  movement  of  the 
healing  angel's  wing,  not  for  a  stroke  of 
judgment  I 

One  evening  during  the  session,  I  was 
sitting  up  awaiting  his  return  from  the 
House.  I  was  not  accustomed  to  do  so,  but 
on  this  occasion,  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  result  of  the  night's  debate,  and  added 
to  that,  I  was  uneasy  about  Fkery,  who  had 
been  slightly  ailing  all  day,  and  seemed  in- 
creasin^y  restless  as  the  evening  advanced* 
When  he  came  in,  be  looked  surprised  to 
•ee  me  up,  lor  it  waa  alieadj  nearly  three 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  could  see  that 
he  seemed  wearied  and  annoyed. 

"  You  are  anzious,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
"for  the  news  I  bring.  WeU,the  ministers 
are  thrown  out." 

I  knew  he,  and,  indeed,  the  country  in 
general,  had  been  quite  unprepared  for  such 
a  result,  and  that  personally  it  was  a  severe 
mortification  to  him.  As  I  involuntarily 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  earnest 
concern  I  hardly  ventured  to  express,  I  saw 
his  face  soften.  Perhaps  in  that  moment  of 
vexation,  he  yearned  for  the  sympathy  of 
old.    Should  I  dare  to  risk  another  appeal? 

"  Malcolm,"  I  said ;  but  at  the  now  un- 
familiar name,  his  brow  clouded  again,  and 
I  finished  my  speech  with  some  measured 
expressions  of  regret.  I  knew  I  should 
damage  my  cause  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
press  into  my  service  a  momentary  weakness 
he  was  ashamed  to  feeL  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, command  my  feelings  sufficiently  to 
speak  of  Florry,  and  after  leaving  him,  I 
flew  up-stairs  to  my  child's  room,  and  put- 
ting down  my  candle,  sunk  on  my  knees  by 
her  bedside.  Oh,  how  my  heart  ached  I  I 
fielt  this  life  was  killing  me,  and  that  one  of 
my  moments  of  abandonment  was  come. 
Before,  however,  I  gave  full  vent  to  my 
tears,  I  paused  midway,  as  it  were,  to  look 
at  Florry,  and  that  look  dried  them  up.  I 
felt  my  cheek  blanch,  my  eyes  start ;  I  felt 
— ^who  has  not  felt  it  P — a  premonitory  hor- 
ror chill  my  blood.  I  had  left  her  pale  and 
restless  an  hour  before,  now  her  face  was 
tinged  with  a  crimson  heat,  her  lips  dry  and 
parted,  and  she  was  moaning  heavily.  I 
touched  her  burning  hand,  her  burning  brow, 
and  the  shadow  of  that  awful  calamity  seemed 
to  fall  before  me.  I  did  not  moan,  I  did  not 
even  appeal ;  despair  straitened  my  heart. 

Mr.  Anstruther  I  knew  was  still  up.  I 
went  down  stairs  with  a  strange  quietness, 
and  re-entered  the  room. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you,"  I  said,  and 
my  own  voice  had  a  strange  sound  to  me, 
'*  but  Florry  is  not  welL  She  has  been  ail- 
ing all  day,  but  her  appearance  now  firight- 
ens  me.  Will  you  send  soqie  one  for  a  phy- 
aeian  at  once  P  " 

I  waited  for  no  reply,  but  went  back  to 

.  the  room.    The  fire  in  the  grate  was  laid, 

but  not  lighted;  I  kindled  it.    I  changed 

my  evening  dress  for  a  morning-gown,  doing 

all  mechanically,  as  if  under  a  spell  I  oould 


not  resist.  Then  I  sat  down  by  the  bedmde 
to  watch  my  child  and  await  the  doctor.  I 
seemed  to  hold  all  my  faculties  in  suspense; 
no  tear  must  blind  my  eye,  no  tremor  un* 
nerve  my  hand,  until  this  agony  had  reached 
its  crisis :  then  let  life  and  hope  go  out  to- 
gether. 

My  husband  and  the  doctor  came  in  after 
what  seemed  to  me  an  intolerable  interval, 
but  at  first  I  only  saw  but  one.  Who  knows 
not  in  such  eases  how  the  very  soul  seems 
hanging  on  the  physician's  first  glance,  drink- 
ing life  or  death  firom  it  P  I  drank  death. 
The  steady,  professional  gaze  did  not  deceive 
me,  but  the  stroke  was  beyond  my  taxed 
endurance,  and  I  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
Thank  Qod,  it  was  but  a  brief  weakness. 
For  the  few  days  that  that  sweet  life  was 
left  to  me,  I  held  my  post  unconscious  of  fis- 
tigue,  enabled  to  comfbrt  and  sustain,  and 
even  smile  upon  my  darling  through  her 
brief  struggle  with  death.  God  bowed  my 
stubborn  heart,  and  strengthened  me  with 
the  might  of  submission.  I  seemed,  in  the 
strong  light  of  this  fiery  trial,  to  see  the  past 
more  clearly,  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  not 
humbled  myself  sufficiently  under  the  diaa- 
tisement  of  my  own  sin. 

It  was  midnight  when  she  died.  I  wma 
holding  her  in  my  arms,  hushed  and  grief- 
stricken,  when  I  saw  that  unspeakable  diange 
pass  over  the  sweet  face  which  tells  the  aink- 
ing  heart  the  awful  hour  is  come.  Her  la- 
boring breath  fluttered  on  my  cheek,  the 
look  of  love  that  still  lingered  in  the  glazing 
eyes  fixed  upon  my  face  died  out,  and  I  was 
childless. 

My  husband  was  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  watching  the  scene  with  an  agony 
all  the  keener  that  he  suffered  no  expression 
of  it  to  escape,  but  as  the  last  faint  struggle 
ceased,  and  the  baby-head  fell  prone  upon 
my  breast,  I  saw  the  strong  frame  quiver, 
and  drops  of  perspiration  start  upon  his  fore- 
head. 

"God  forgive  me,"  he  said  in  a  stifled 
whisper,  "  for  every  harsh  word  spoken  to 
that  angel  child ! "  Then  as  his  eyes  fell,  aa 
if  involuntarily,  upon  me,  the  expression  of 
stem  anguish  softened  for  a  moment  to  one  fji 
pitying  tenderness.  "  Poor  EUinor  !-^poor 
mother ! "  he  added,  "  you  think  me  a  hard 
man,  bnt  God  is  my  witness,  I  would  have 
saved  you  that  little  life  at  the  eost  of  mj 
own." 
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"  It  would  hare  been  but  a  cruel  compro- 
mise," I  answered;  "  and  yet — O  my  dar- 
ling, how  I  have  lored  you ! " 

My  husband  had  turned  away  a  moment, 
as  if  to  pace  the  room,  but  at  the  sound  of 
my  cry  of  irrepressible  anguish,  he  came 
back  hastily  to  the  bedside,  and  bending 
OTer  me,  tried  to  separate  me  gently  from 
the  dead  child  in  my  arms. 

As  I  felt  the  touch  of  his  hand,  his  breath 
upon  my  cheek,  caressing,  warm  as  of  old, 
it  recalled,  even  in  that  moment  of  supreme 
bereayement,  the  passionate  yearning  of 
my  heart,  and  yielding  to  the  uncontrollable 
impulse,  I  threw  my  arms  around  his  neck. 

*'  Only  give  me  back  what  is  in  your 
power,"  I  cried — "  give  me  back  your  love 
and  trust— K)ur  old  happiness,  Malcolm,  and 
eyen  the  death  of  our  child  will  not  seem 
toe  hard  a  sacrifice  I  " 

There  was  a  moment's  breathless  pause. 
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then  he  raised  me  in  his  arms,  and  strained 
me  to  his  heart  in  a  close,  yebement  embraee. 
"  Ood  forgive  me,"  he  said,  <'  for  wlttt  I 
have  made  you  suffer!  If  your  love  has 
survived  my  long  intolerance,  I  may  well 
trust  you,  EUinor.  If  I  have  the  power  left 
to  comfortyou,  be  to  me  again  all,  and  more 
than  all  that  I  remember  in  the  sweet  past. 
A  hundred  times  during  the  last  few  melan- 
choly days  have  I  been  on  the  point  of  con- 
fessing my  injustice,  and  entreating  your 
forgiveness  i  only  it  seemed  to  me  a  mean 
thing  to  take  advantage  of  the  softness  of 

sorrow.  Life  is  not  bearable  without  you, 
EUinor :  only  satisfy  me  once  more  that  I 
have  not  worn  outvour  heart— that  it  is  not 
magnanimity,  but  love." 

I  did  satisfy  him.  We  beffan  henceforth 
a  new  life,  chastened,  indeed,  oy  the  shadow 
of  a  little  grave,  but  a  life,  I  trust,  humbler 
and  more  blessed  than  the  old  past  ha'd 
been. 


AnV  improTement  in  the  manafactore  of  iron, 
whereby  its  quality  may  be  enhanced  or  its  price 
diminished,  is  now  of  more  than  ordinary  value 
to  this  country.  The  most  recent  practical  ad- 
vance of  this  sort  consists  in  the  easy  conversion 
of  impure  cas(  iron  into  good  malleable  wrought 
iron,  oy  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  it  in  a  fused 
state.  The  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  crude 
pig  to  wrought  iron  consists  chiefly  in  the  impur- 
ities (silicum,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  etc.) 
which  the  former  contams.  When  the  iron  con- 
taining these  is  melted  for  some  time  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  the  latter  dissolves  nearly  all  the 
extraneous  matter  away,  and  leaves  the  metal  in 
a  state  of  comparative  purity.  A  lump  of  com- 
mon pig  iron,  very  impure  and  nearly  as  brittle 
as  glass,  was  treated  in  this  manner.  After  re- 
moval from  the  crucible,  and  hammering  at  a 
red  heat  to  remove  the  adhering  slag,  it  was  of 
such  excellent  quality  that  it  could  be  drawn 
into  rods  and  forged  either  hot  or  cold,  whilst 
the  granular  fhu:tnro  of  the  cast  iron  was  re- 
placed by  a  fibrous  stroctare.  The  iron  likewise 
resisted  the  action  of  acids  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary malleable  metal,  and  in  other  respects 
acted  as  if  it  were  of  extreme  purity.  There 
are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  treating 
largo  bulks  of  cast  iron  in  this  way,  owing  to 
the  length  of  time  likclv  to  be  occupied  in  the 
conversion  of  a  mass  of'^any  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  the  infusible  nature  of  the  resulting 
metal;  but  for  small  castings  the  process  is 
perfect  the  action  of  the  s<mU  imparting  to 


them  greaf  toughness  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
rendenng  them  not  liable  to  fracture.  The 
amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  used  is  stated  to 
be  inconsiderable. — London  Reoiew* 


EXPEBIMBNTS  OK   THE  IkFLVENCB  OF  AlK 
IN  PROMOTING  THE  SO-CALLED   SpOHTANEOUS 

Genbeatioit.— Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
some  curious  experiments  that  were  made  some 
time  ago  by  Loewel,  showing  that  superset- 
nrated  solutions  of  different  salts  crystallise 
immediately  the  air  is  let  in  upon  them;  but 
not  so  if  the  air  be  previously  filtered  through 
asbestos,  or  be  calcined  before  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  saline  solution.  M.  Terrcil  has 
just  made  known  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  the  result  of  some  experiments  similar  to 
those  of  Loewel;  but  instead  of  water  soper^ 
saturated  with  some  salt,  ho  used  some  organic 
liquid,  such  as  urine,  which  is  extremely  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  those  myriads  of  micro- 
scopic beings  that  are  always  found  to  bo  present 
in  liquids  containing  organic  matter  undergoing 
decomposition.  Now  the  author  has  shown  that 
when  the  air  that  covers  such  a  liquid  has  been 
filtered  through  cotton  or  asbestos,  or  has  been 
calciiied  before  it  is  allowed  *to  lie  upon  the 
liquid,  no  microscopic  animals  or  vegetables  are 
developed,  even  when  the  experiment  lasts  for 
months  together.  On  the  contrary,  if  air  in  its 
natural  state  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  liquid,  the  latter  is  very  soon  covered  with 
mildew,  or  other  inferior  faogi.— XeadiMi  Ban$w. 
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THE   ORIGIN    OF    SPECIES. 


From  B1fickwood*s  Magacine. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES.* 

A  2CSW  80K0. 

Batb  you  heard  of  this  qaestion  the  doctors 

among. 
Whether  ail  \Mng  things  ftom  a  Monmd  hare 

sprung  ? 
This  has  lately  been  said,  and  it  nbw  shall  be 

sang, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Kot  one  or  two  ages  snfficed  for  the  feat. 
It  required  a  hw  millions  the  change  to  com- 
plete ; 
Bat  now  the  thing's  done,  and  it  looks  rather 
neat. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  original  Monad,  oar  great-grea^g^and8i^e, 
To  little  or  nothing  at  first  did  aspire ; 
Bat  at  last  to  have  offsprinfr  it  took  a  desire. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

This  Monad  becoming  a  father  or  mother, 
By  budding  or  bursting,  produced  such  another ; 
And  shortly  there  followed  a  sister  or  brother, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Bnt  Monad  no  longer  designates  them  well— 
They're  a  cluster  of  molecules  now,  or  a  cell ; 
But  which  of  the  two,  doctors  only  can  tell. 

Which  nobody  caa  deny. 

These  beings,  increasing,  grew  buoyant  with 
life. 

And  each  to  itself  was  both  hnsband  and  wife ; 

And  at  first,  strange  to  say,  the  two  lived  with- 
out strife. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Bat  sncfa  crowding  together  soon  troublesome 

grew. 
And  they  thought  a  division  of  labor  would  do ; 
80  their  sexual  system  was  parted  in  two, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Thus  Plato  supposes  that,  severed  by  fate, 
Human  halves  run  about,  each  in  search  of  its 

mate, 
Never  pleased  till  the^  gain  their  original  state. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Excrescences  fast  were  now  trying  to  shoot ; 
Some  put  out  a  feeler,  some  put  out  a  foot ; 
Some  set  up  a  mouth,  and  some  struck  down  a 
root, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Some,  wishing  to  walk,  manufactnred  a  limb ; 
Some  rigged  oat  a  fin,  with  a  purpose  to  swim ; 
Some  opened  an  aye,  soitae  remained  dark  and 
dim. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

See,  hydras  and  sponges  and  star-fishes  breed. 
And  fi'ies,  fieas,  and  lobsters  in  order  succeed, 
While  ichthyosaaruses  follow  the  lead, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

*  Tht  Origin  of  S^ptdtB,  5y  means  of  Natural 
BtUcHoiu    By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.    1869. 

Tkt  Ttmudt  of  Naiure ;  or^  the  Origin  of  Society. 
A  Poem.    By  Erasmus  Darwin,  M.D.    1808. 


From  reptiles  and  fishes  to  birds  we  ascend. 
And  quadrupeds  next  their  dimensions  extend. 
Till  we  rise  up  to  monkeys  and  men — where  we 
end. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Some  creatures  are  bulky,  some  creatures  are 

small, 
As  nature  sends  food  for  the  few  or  for  all ; 
And  the  weakest,  we  know,  ever  go  to  the  wall. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  deer  widi  a  neck  that  is  longer  by  half 
Than  the  rest  of  its  family's  (try  not  to  laogh), 
By  stretching  and  stretching,  IxMroroes  a  Giraffe^ 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  very  tall  pig,  with  a  very  long  nose. 
Sends  forth  a  proboscis  quite  down  to  his  toes  ; 
And  he  then  by  the  name  of  an  Elcplmnt  goes. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  four-footed  beast  that  we  now  call  a  Whale, 
Held  his  liind-lcgs  so  close  that  they  grew  to  a 

tail, 
Which  he  uses  for  threshing  the  sea  like  a  flaii. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Pouters,  tumblers,  and  fantails  are  from  the 

same  source ; 
The  racer  and  hack  may  be  traced  to.  one 

Horse: 
So  Men  were  developed  from  Monkeys,  of 

coarse, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

An  Ape  with  a  pliable  thnmb  and  big  brain, 
When  the  gift  of  the  gab  he  bad  managed  to 

gain. 
As  a  Lord  of  Creation  established  his  reign. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Bnt  I'm  sadly  afraid,  if  we  do  not  take  care, 
A  relapse  to  low  life  may  our  prospects  impair ; 
So  of  beastly  propensities  let  ns  beware. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Their  lofty  position  our  children  may  lose. 
And,  reduced  to  all-fours,  must  tlien  narrow 

their  views ; 
Whkh  would  wholly  unfit  them  for  filling  our 

shoes. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Their  vertebras  next  might  be  taken  away. 
When  they'd  sink  to  a  shell-fish,  or  spider,  some 

day. 
Or  the  pitiful  part  of  a  polypus  play. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Thus  losing  humanity's  nature  and  name. 
And  descending  through  varying  stages  of 

shame. 
They'd  return  to  the  Monad,  frbm  which  we 

all  came. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

[The  foregoing  lyric  may  be  better  understood 
by  a  few  condensed  extracts  from  the  two  works 
which  have  suggested  it.  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  similarity  of  opinions  exhibited  in  those 
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vofks  is  not  accidental,  but  ia  an  axampla  of 
tbfl  reearrenca  of  a  familj  tjpo. 

From  the  **  Origin  of  %ea>«.'*    • 

"  It  has  been  asked  by  tbe  opponents  of  rach 
TiowB  as  I  hold,  how,  for  iBstance,  a  land  camiv- 
orons  animal  could  liave  been  converted  into 
one  with  aqoatic  habits  1  I  think  sach  difflcnU 
tics  have  very  little  weight.  Look  at  the  family 
of  sqairrels.  I  can  see  no  difficulty,  more  es- 
pecially under  chan^^ing  conditions  of  life,  in 
the  continued  preservation  of  individuals,  with 
fuller  and  fuller  flank-membranes,  each  modifi- 
cation being  useful,  each  being  propagated,  un- 
til, by  the  accumulated  effects  or  this  process  of 
natural  selection,  a  perfect  so-called  flying  R<^uir- 
rel  was  produced,  it  is  conceivable  that  flying- 
fish,  which  now  glide  far  through  tlie  air,  slightly 
rising  and  turning  by  the  aid  of  their  fluttering 
fins,  might  have  been  modified  into  perfectiv 
winged  animals.  In  North  America  toe  black 
bear  was  seen  by  Heame  swimming  for  hours 
with  widely  open  mouth,  thus  catching,  like  a 
whale,  insects  in  the  water.  Even  in  so  extreme 
a  case  as  this,  if  the  supply  of  insects  were  con- 
atant,  and  if  better  adapted  competitors  did  not 
already  exist  in  the  country,  I  can  see  no  difll- 
culty  in  a  race  of  bears  being  rendered,  by  nat- 
ural selection,  more  and  more  aquatic  in  their 
structure  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger 
mooths,  till  a  creature  was  produced  as  mon- 
strous as  a  whale." 

"  If  wo  must  compare  the  eye  to  an  optical 
instrument,  we  ought,  in  Imagination,  to  take  a 
thick  layer  of  transparent  tissue,  with  a  nerve 
sensitive  to  light  beneath,  and  then  suppose 
every  part  of  this  layer  to  be  continually  chang- 
ing slowly  in  density,  so  as  to  separate  into  lay- 
ers of  difFbrent  densities  and  thicknesses,  placed 
at  different  distances  from  each  other,  and  with 
the  surfaces  of  each  layer  slowly  changing  in 
form.  Let  this  process  ^o  on  for  millions  on 
millions  of  vears,  and  during  each  year  on  mil- 
lions of  individuals  of  many  kinds,  and  may  we 
Hot  believe  that  a  living  optical  instrument 
might  thus  be  formed,  as  superior  to  one  of 
glass  as  the  works  of  the  Creator  are  to  those  of 
man  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that  animals  have  descended  from 
at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and  plants 
from  an  equal  or  lesser  number.  Analogy 
would  lead  me  one  step  further.  I  should  infer 
from  analogy  that  probably  all  the  organic  be- 
ings which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  h&xb 
dcaceadcd  from  some  one  primordial  form,  into 
which  life  was  first  breathed." 


41 


From  Ae  *«  Ttii^k  «/ JViifurv." 

Vmsed  by  warm  sunbeams  in  primeval  caves, 
Organic  life  began  beneath  the  waves. 
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First  Monas  moves,  tok  unconnected  point. 
Plays  round  the  drop  without  a  limb  or  joint ; 
Then  Vibrib  waves,"  etc. 

f  These,  as  spocessive  generations  bloom* 
New  powers  acquire,  and  larger  limbs  assume, 
Whenee  conntlesa  groups  of  vagetation  spring. 
And  breathing  rralms  of  fin  and  feat  and 
wing," 

"  Hence,  ere  vitality,  as  time  revolves, 
Leaves  the  eold  organ,  or  the  mass  dissolves, 
The  reproduction  of  the  living  Ens, 
From  sires  to  sons,  unknown  to  sex,  com* 

menco. 
Till  as,  ere  long,  successive  buds  decay, 
And  insect-shoals  successive  pass  away. 
Increasing  wants  the  pregnant  parents  vex. 
With  the  fond  wish  to  form  a  softer  sex." 

NoTB.  —  "  It  would  appear  that  vegetables 
and  animals  were  at  first  propagated  by  solitary 
generation,  and  afterwards  bv  hermaphrodita 
sexual  generation;  —  but  the  larger  and  more 
perfect  animals  are  now  propagated  by  (sepa- 
rate) sexual  reproduction  only." 

"The  Mosaic  history  of  Paradise  and  of 
Adam  and  Eve  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be 
a  sacred  allegory, — and  that  this  part  of  tlie  his- 
Torv  where  Ere  is  said  to  have  been  made  from 
a  nb  of  Adam  might  have  been  a  hieroglyphic 
design  of  the  Egyptian  philosophers,  allowing 
their  opinion  that  mankind  was  originallv  of 
both  sexes  united,  and  was  afterwards  Winded 
into  males  and  females;  an  opinion  in  later 
tiroes  held  by  Plato,  and,  I  believe,  by  Aristotle, 
and  which  must  have  arisen  from  profound  in- 
quiries into  the  original  state  of  animal  exist- 
ence.*' 

"  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  mankind 
were  formerly  quaompeds  as  well  as  liermaph* 
rodites ;  these  philosophers,  with  Buflbn  and 
Hclvetitts,  seem  to  imaeine  that  mankind  arose 
from  one  family  of  monkeys  on  the  banks  of  tlio 
Mediterranean,  who  accidentally  had  learned  to 
use  the  adductor  pollicis,  or  that  strong  rouscla 
which  constitutes  the  ball  of  the  tliumb,  and 
draws  the  point  of  it  to  meet  the  points  of  the 
fingers,  which'  common  monkeys  do  not ;  and 
that  this  ronscle  gradnally  increased  in  aiae, 
strength,  and  activity,  in  successive  generations, 
and,  by  this  improved  use  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
that  monkeys  acouired  clear  ideas,  and  gradu- 
ally became  men." 

"  It  may  appear  too  bold,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledee  on  this  subject,  to  suppose 
that  all  vegetables  and  animals  now  existing 
were  originally  derived  from  tha  smallest  micro- 
scopic ones,  formed  by  spMtaneous  vitality,  and 
tliat  tbay  have,  bv  innumerable  reproductions 
during  innumerable  centuries  of  time,  cradnally 
acquired  die  sise,  strength,  and  excellence  of 
form  and  faculties  which  they  now  possess."] 
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THE  FAMILY   AT  FENHOUSE. 


From  All  the  Year  Bound. 
THE  FAMILY  AT  FENI^OUSE. 

I  WAS  to  be  a  govemesB ;  but  I  could  not 
obtain  a  situation.  My  poor 'mother  had 
been  insane  for  many  years  before  her  death ; 
one  of  my  brothers  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
another  was  deformed,  while  none  of  us 
showed  either  health  or  vigor.  In  a  word, 
there  was  no  escaping  the  fact  that  we  had 
the  seeds  of  some  terrible  disease  sown 
thickly  among  us,  and  that,  as  a  family,  we 
were  unhealthy  and  unsafe.  I  was  the  eld- 
est and  the  strongest,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
but  that  was  not  saying  much.  I  was  al- 
ways what  I  am  now,  tall  and  gaunt,  with 
the  spasmodic  affection  which  you  see  in  my 
face,  as  nervous  as  I  am  now^  and  nearly  as 
thin;  short-sighted,  which  made  my  man- 
ners doubly  awkward,  and  they  would  always 
have  been  awkward  from  my  nervousness 
and  ungainly  figure ;  and  with  an  unnatu- 
rally acute  hearing,  often  followed  by  attacki 
of  unconsciousness,  which  sometimes  lasted 
many  hours,  and  rendered  me,  for  the  time, 
dead  to  all  outward  life. 

Unpromising  as  our  family  condition  was, 
when  my  father  died  and  left  us  destitute,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  those  of  us  at 
all  capable  should  get  something  to  do,  and 
that  the  rest  should  be  cared  for  by  charity. 
The  last  we  found  more  easy  to  be  accom- 
plished than  tne  first.  Many  kind  hands 
were  stretched  forward  to  help  the  help- 
less of  us,  but  few  to  strengthen  the  weak. 
However,  after  a  time,  they  were  all  settled 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  were  at  last  se- 
cured from  starvation,  while  I,  who  had  been 
considered  the  most  hopeful,  was  still  un- 
provided for,  looking  vainly  for  a  situation 
either  as  governess  or  companion.  Both 
were  equally  difficult  to  procure.  On  the  one 
side  my  manners  and  appearance  were  against 
me,  on  the  other,  my  family  history.  As  I 
could  not  deny  my  inheritance  of  disease 
and  insanity,  mothers,  naturally  enough, 
would  not  trust  me  with  their  children,  and  I 
was  not  sufficiently  attractive  for  a  compan- 
ion. People  who  can  afford  companions  want 
something  pliant,  bright,  animated,  pleas- 
ant. No  one  would  look  at  my  unlovely  face, 
or  hear  the  harsh  tones  of  my  voice — ^I  know 
how  harsh  they  are — and  pay  me  to  be  an 
ornament  or  pleasure  to  their  lives.  So,  as 
I  tell  you,  I  was  refhsed  by  every  one,  until 
I  began  to  despair  of  successi  and  without 


blaming  any,  to  understand  that  the  world 
was  too  hard  for  me,  and  that  I  had  no  por- 
tion in  it. 

As  my  lasib  venture,  I  answered  an  adrer- 
tisement  in  the  Times  for  a  companion  to  a 
lady  in  delicate  health,  living  in  the  coontry. 
My  letter  was  replied  to  in  a  bold  manly 
hand,  and  a  meeting  arranged.  I  was  to  go 
down  that  next  day  by  train  to  a  place  about 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  find  my  way 
from  a  certain  railway  station  named,  two 
miles  across  the  country— conveyances  not 
to  be  had-^to  a  village  ealled  Fenhouae- 
green.  A  niile  farther  would  bring  me  to 
Fenhouse  itself,  "  the  seat  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brand."  The  note  was  couched  in  a  curi- 
ously sharp,  peremptory  style,  and  pom- 
pously worded.  I  remember,  too,  that  it 
was  written  on  a  broad  sheet  of  coarse  let- 
ter paper,  and  sealed  with  what  looked  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  large  coat  of  arms,  but 
which,  when  examined,  proved  to  be  only  a 
make-believe.  With  my  habit  of  making  up 
histories  out  of  every  incident  that  came  be- 
fore me,  I  decided  that  the  writer  was  a  mil- 
itary man,  wealthy  and  high  bom ;  and  that, 
about  to  leave  on  foreign  service,  he  wished 
to  place  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  in  care- 
ful hands  so  as  to  ensure  her  pleasant  com* 
panionship  during  his  absence.  I  made  quite 
a*  romance  out  of  that  peremptory  letter 
with  its  broad  margin  and  imposing  seal. 

''  They  will  never  take  me  when  they  have 
seen  me ! "  I  sighed,  as  I  settled  myself  in 
the  third-class  carriage  which  I  shared  with 
three  soldiers'  wives  and  a  couple  of  Irish 
laborers,  and  I  wished  that  I  could  have  ex- 
changed my  fate  and  person  with  the  mean- 
est among  them.  Though  they  were  poor, 
they  were  not  under  a  curse,  as  I  was; 
though  man  had  not  uplifted  them,  Fortune 
had  not  crushed  them  as  she  had  crushed 
me.  I  was  weeping  bitterly  behind  my  veil, 
overpowered  with  my  own  sadness  and  des- 
pair, and  almost  decided  on  not  going  far- 
ther to  meet  only  with  fresh  disappointment, 
when  the  train  stopped  at  my  station,  and  I 
let  myself  drift  down  the  tide  of  eiroum- 
stance,  and  once  more  dared  my  chance. 

Asking  my  way  to  Fenhouse-green,  much 
to  the  astonishment,  apparently,  of  the  soli- 
tary station-master,  I  struck  into  a  rugged 
by-road,  which  he  said  would  take  me  there. 
The  two  miles'  walk  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  end.    The  road  wm  loneiy,  and  the 
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country  destlate,  ugly,  and  monotonous; 
nothing  but  a  broad  ragged  waste,  without 
a  tree  or  an  aufiimn  flower 'to  break  the 
dead  dreariness  of  the  scene.  I  did  not  meet 
a  living  creature  until  I  came  to  an  unwhole- 
some-looking collection  of  cottages,  covered 
with  foul  eruptions  of  fungi  and  mildew  start- 
ing out  like  a  leprosy  upon  the  walls.  Where 
the  village-green  should  have  been,  was  a 
swamp,  matted  with  confervsD.  It  was  a 
place  to  remember  in  one's  dreams,  from  the 
neglect  and  desolation,  the  hopeless  poverty 
and  feverish  squalor  of  all  about. 

If  this  was  the  village  of  which  the  writer 
had  spoken  so  pompously  as  his  property, 
and  of  which  I  had  imagined  all  that  was 
charming  and  picturesque,  it  did  not  argue 
much  for  what  had  to  come ;  and  I  began 
to  feel  that  I  had  painted  too  brightly,  and, 
perhaps,  had  ranked  my  chance  too  low. 
The  place  fnghtened  me.  I  went  through, 
glad  to  escape  the  stupid  wonder  of  the  pal- 
lid women  and  children  who  came  crowding 
to  the  doors,  as  though  a  stranger  were  a 
rare  and  not  too  welcome  sight  among 
them.  Indeed,  some  seemed  to  have  a  kind 
of  warning  terror  in  their  looks  when  they 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  House,  as  they 
called  it ;  and  one  old  witch,  lifting  her 
stick,  cried,  "  Surely,  surely,  not  there  be- 
like!'' in  a  tone  which  froze  my  blood. 
However,  it  was  too  late  now  to  recede ;  so, 
full  of  an  indescribable  terror,  I  went  on 
niy  way,  until  I  arrived  at  Fenhouse,  where 
my  future  was  to  lie. 

It  was  a  lonely  house,  standing  back  from 
the  road,  completely  shut  in,  in  front,  by  a 
tangled  shrubber}',  while  at  the  rear  stretched 
a  close  dark  wood  with  a  trailing  under- 
growth of  briers  and  thorns.  The  gate  hung 
broken,  supported  by  one  hinge  only ;  the 
garden  was  a  mass  of  weeds  and  rubbish ; 
the  flower-beds  overgrown  with  grass  and 
nettles ;  and  what  had  once  been  rose-trees 
and  flowering  shrubs,  left  to  wither  and  die, 
stifled  by  bindweed  and  coarser  growths. 
The  house  was  of  moderate  size,  two-storied, 
and  roomy,  but  so  neglected  and  uncared 
for,  that  it  looked  more  bleakly  desolate  than 
any  fhing  I  had  ever  seen  before.  My  dream 
of  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  had  van- 
ished, and  I  felt  as  if  about  to  be  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  some  fantastic  horror 
or  deadly  crime.    The  wet  leaTes  plashed 
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beneath  my  feet,  and  sent  up  their  clouds 
of  autumn  odor— the  odor  of  death:  un- 
sightly insects  and  loathsome  reptiles  glided 
before  mo  with  a  strange  familiarity,  which 
rendered  them  yet  more  loathly ;  not  a 
bird  twittered  through  the  naked  branches 
of  the  trees.  The  whole  place  had  a  wild, 
weird,  haunted  look;  and,  shiveri^ig  with 
dread  at  I  knew  not  what,  I  rang  the  rusty 
bell,  hanging  lonely  out  of  the  chipped  and 
broken  socket.  The  peal  startled  me,  and 
brought  out  a  small  terrier,  which  came  run- 
ning round  me,  barking  furiously  and  shrilly. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  ragged,  slip-shod 
servant-girl,  and  I  was  shown  into  a  poorly 
furnished  room,  which  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  library;  to  judge  at  least  by  the  open 
bookcase,  thinly  stocked  with  shabby  books. 
The  room  was  close  and  musty ;  the  fire  in 
the  grate  was  heaped  up  carefully  towards 
the  middle,  and  the  sides  blocked  in  by 
bricks.  It  was  a  mean  fire:  a  stingy,  shabby 
fire. 

After  waiting  for  some  time,  a  gentleman 
and  lady  came  in.  She  was  a  pale,  weak, 
hopeless-looking  woman,  very  tall,  fair,  and 
slender,  with  a  narrow  forehead,  lustreless 
light  blue  eyes  with  no  eyelashes,  scanty  hair, 
straw-colored  ill-defined  eyebrows,  and  very 
thin  pale  lips.  She  was  slightly  deformed, 
and  carried  her  arms  thrust  far  back  from 
the  elbow,  the  hands  left  to  dangle  nerve- 
lessly from  the  wrists.  She  stooped,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  limp,  faded  cotton  gown, 
every  way  too  scanty  and  too  cold  for  the 
season.  When  she  came  in,  her  eyes  were 
bent  towards  the  soiled,  gray  carpet,  and  she 
never  raised  them,  or  made  the  least  kind 
of  salutation,  but  sat  down  on  a  chair  near 
the  window,  and  began  to  unravel  a  strip 
of  muslin.  The  gentleman  was  short  and 
thick-set,  very  active  and  determined  look- 
ing, with  dark  hair  turning  now  to  gray,  a 
thick  but  evenly  cut  moustache,  joining  his 
bushy  whiskers,  the  large,  square  heavy  chin 
left  bare;  overhanging  eyebrows,  with  small, 
restless,  passionate  eyes  beneath;  in  his 
whole  face  and  bearing  an  expression  of 
temper  amounting  to  ferocity. 

He  spoke  to  me  peremptorily  and  haugh- 
tily ;  asked  me  my  name,  age,  family  condi- 
tion, previous  history,  as  if  he  had  been 
examining  me  on  oatbi  scarcely  waiting  for 
my  answers,  and  all  the  while  fixing  me 
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with  those  smalli  angry  eyes  till  I  felt  dazed 
and  restless,  as  creatures  under  torture. 
Then  he  said,  abruptly,— 

«  You  have  a  strange  look-~a  scared  look, 
I  may  call  it.    How  have  you  come  by  it  ?  " 

**  I  am  of  a  nervous  temperament,  sir,"  I 
answered,  pulling  at  the  ends  of  my  gloves. 

"  Nothing  else  ?    Nothing  hereditary?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  as  steadily  as  I  could ; 
"  there  is  hereditary  misfortune  among  us." 

"Father  or  mother P"  . 

"  Mother." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  man,  rubbing  his  mous- 
tache, and  looking  at  me  with  eyes  all 
aflame}  "so  much  the  nearer  and-  more 
dangerous." 

**  I  am  not  dangerous,"  I  said,  a  little  too 
humbly,  perhaps;  but  that  man  was  com- 
pletely subduing  me.  *'  I  am  nervous,  but 
I  have  no  worse  tendency." 

He  laughed. 

*'  Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer  that 
made  my  blood  curdle ;  "no  one  ever  has. 
Don't  you  know  that  all  maniacs  are  phi- 
losophers, when  they  are  not  kings  and 
queens  ?  Shall  I  take  you  on  trust,  then, 
according  to  your  own  estimate  of  your- 
self, or  discharge  you  at  once,  according  to 
mine  P  " 

"I  think  I  may  be  trusted,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered, looking  everywhere  but  into  his  face. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Brand?  "  he 
said,  turning  to  the  pale  woman  unravelling 
her  strip  of  muslin,  and  who  had  not,  as  I 
thought,  looked  at  me  once  yet. 

"  She  is  ugly,"  said  she,  in  a  dull,  monot- 
onous voice;  "  I  don't  like  ugly  people." 

Mr.  Brand  laughed  again. 

•"  Never  mind  that,  Mrs.  Brand ;  goodness 
.don't  go  by  looks,  does  it  Miss— -Miss  what  ? 
.  Are  you  a  name  or  a  number  P  " 
•  '*  Miss  Erfurt." 

"Oh,  yes!.  I  forgot— Jane  Erfurt— I  re- 
member now,  and  a  queer  name  it  is,  too. 
Does  it,  Miss  Jane  Etfurt  P  " 

"Not  always,  sir,"  f  said,  moving  rest- 
J^ssly. 
•**  Well,  Mf«.  Brand,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  She  is  ugly,  and  George  will  not  like 
her,"  said  the<lady,  in  the  same  half-alive 
.jnanner. 

-*^  Who 'the  deiiee  cares!"  shouted  Mr. 
3rand,  flaming  with  passion  on  the  instant. 
•'^ -Let  „ him  like  it  or  not,  who  cares  for  a 
Atupid  fool,  or.ipr.what  he  thinks  ?    That, 


for  his  liking ! "  snapping  his  fingers  inso- 
lently. , 

The  lady's  face  grew  a  shade  paler ;  but. 
beyond  a  flirtive,  terrified  glance  at  her  hus- 
band, she  took  no  notice  of  his  words.  He 
then  turned  abruptly  to  me,  and  told  me 
that  I  was  to  hold  myself  engaged  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  companion  to  Mrs.  Brand, 
and  that  I  was  to  enter  on  those  duties  early 
next  week. 

"  But  without  the  lady's  consent  P  "  said 
I,  too  weak  to  resist,  and  too  nervous  to  ac- 
cept. 

She  put  away  her  muslin  and  rose.  "  Mr. 
Brand  is  master  here,"  she  said :  "  do  what 
he  tells  you :  it  saves  trouble." 

The  week  after  I  went  to  Fenhouse,  as  the 
companion  of  Mrs.  Brand. 

The  first  day's  dinner  was  a  strange  affair. 
After  we  had  seated  ourselves,  to  what  was 
a  very  scanty  supply,  there  lounged  in  a 
youth  of  about  seventeen:  a  heavy,  full- 
blooded,  lumpish  being,  with  a  face  devoid 
of  intelligence,  but  more  animal  than  im- 
becile ;  not  specially  good  tempered,  but  not 
vicious,  a  mere  idle,  eating-and-drinking 
clown,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  a 
dog  or  a  horse,  and  without  even  their  in- 
stinctive emotions.  What  an  unwholesome, 
unnatural  circle  we  made  !  I  longed  for  a 
little  healthy  life  among  us,  and  turned  with 
a  feeling  of  envy  and  relief  to  the  common- 
place servant-maid ;  who,  if  not  intellectual, 
was  at  the  least  more  in  accord  with  pure 
ordinary  life  than  we. 

There  was  ill-blood  between  Mr.  Brand 
and  Master  George,  as  the  boy  was  called ; 
and  I  soon  understood  why.  His  mother's 
only  son  by  a  former  marriage,  and  heir  of 
the  neglected  lands  lying  round  Fenhouse, 
he  stood  in  the  way  of  his  step-father,  whose 
infiuence  over  his  wife  was  supreme,  and 
who,  but  for  the  boy,  would  have  absolute 
possession  of  every  thing.  He  had  mar- 
ried for  money,  and  had  been  balked  of  half 
his  prize.  I  used  often  to  wonder  that  the 
two  were  not  afraid  to  trust  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  one  so  passionate  and  un- 
scrupulous; but,  though  Mrs.  Brand  was 
undisguisedly  afraid  of  her  husband,  and  the 
boy  was  not  too  stupid  to  understand  that  he 
was  hated,  and  why,  neither  seemed  to  look 
forward  to  evil  days.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  had  mind  enough  to  look  to  the  future 
in  hope  or  dread*    Mother  and  son  loved 
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each  other,  with  the  mute  instinctive  love  of 
dumb  animals — a  love  in  which  both  would 
be  helpless  to  save  if  bad  times  came.  They 
were  not  much  together,  and  they  seldom 
spoke  when  they  met ;  but  they  sat  close  to 
each  other,  always  in  the  same  place  and  on 
the  same  chairs,  and  Mrs.  Brand  unravelled 
her  eternal  slips  of  muslin,  while  her  son 
gathered  up  the  threads  and  thrust  them 
into  a  canvas  bag. 

I  had  been  there  a  fortnight,  and  I  never 
saw  either  of  them  employed  in  any  thing 
else ;  and  I  never  heard  half  a  dozen  words 
pass  between  them.  It  was  a  silent  house 
at  all  times ;  and,  more  than  this,  it  was  a 
house  full  of  hate.  '  Save  this  dumb-animal 
kind  of  love  between  the  two,  not  a  ray  of 
even  kindly  feeling  existed  among  any  of  ik. 
The  servant  was  the  mark  for  every  one's  ill- 
temper,  while  I  stood  out  as  a  kind  of  pariah 
among  them  all,  not  even  dignified  by  active 
dislike.  I  was  shunned,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand why  I  was  there  at  all.  The  lady 
never  spoke  to  me,  not  even  to  say  good- 
morning  ;  she  gave  me  no  duties,  but  she 
forbade  me  no  employment.  I  was  free  to 
do  what  I  liked,  provided  I  did  not  makqmy 
existence  too  manifest  to  her,  and  did  not 
speak  to  her  husband  or  Master  George.  If 
by  chance  any  thing  like  a  conversation  be- 
gan— ^for  Mr.  Brand  had  his  talkative  moods 
in  a  violent,  angry  kind  of  way — she  used  to 
order  me  out  of  the  room,  in  just  the  same 
tone  as  she  used  to  speak  to  the  dog,  K  I 
remonstrated,  as  I  diid  once,  her  only  an- 
swer was,  "  You  can  go  if  you  like ;  /  did 
not  hire  you." 

One  throg  especially  troubled  me.  It 
troubled  me  because,  like  all  morbidly  imag- 
inative people,  any  thing  of  a  mystery  terri- 
fied me  more  than  an  open  danger ;  and  this, 
of  which  I  am  going  to  speak,  was  a  mystery. 
The  boy  took  no  notice  of  me  at  the  first. 
He  never  spoke  to  me  when  he  came  into  the 
room ;  he  passed  me  in  the  fields  as  if  he  did 
not  see  me ;  indeed  he  had  always  that  man- 
ner to  me — he  did  not  see  me — I  did  not  ex- 
iBt  for  him.  I  was  well  content  that  this 
should  be ;  but,  after  I  had  been  there  a 
short  time,  Mr.  Brand  began  to  make  dis- 
tinct mischief  between  us.  From  brutish  in- 
difference. Master  George  passed  rapidly  to 
brutish  aggressioft.  AVhen  he  met  me  in 
the  lanes  and  fields  he  made  mouths  at  me, 
and  once  he  flun^  stones  and  mud  as  I  passed 
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him;  at  table  he  would  kick  me  silently, 
and  whenever  I  caught  his  eye  he  made  hid- 
eous grimaces,  muttering  in  his  broad,  pro- 
vincial accent,  *'  Mad  dog !  mad  dog !  We 
hang  mad  dogs  hereaway !  "  His  insolence 
and  brutality  increased  daily,  and  Mr.  Brand 
encouraged  him.  This  was  the  mystery. 
Why  should  he  wish  this  lad  to  hate  me  P 

There  was  a  plot  underneath  it  all  which 
I  tormented  myself  to  discover.  Day  and 
night  the  thought  haunted  me,  till  I  felt 
growing  crazed  with  dread  and  terror.  I 
could  not  conceal  my  abhorrence  of  the 
youth — I  was  too  nervous  for  that — ^nor  hide 
the  fear  with  which  that  wicked  man  inspired 
me.  I  was  as  helpless  as  the  poor  pale  wo- 
man there,  and  as  thoroughly  the  victim  of 
a  stronger  fate. 

One  night  Master  George  had  been  more 
than  usually  intolerable  to  me.  He  had 
struck  me  openly  before  both  father  and 
mother,  had  insulted  my  misfortunes,  and 
spoken  with  brutal  disrespect  of  my  family. 
It  was  a  wild  winter's  night,  and  the  howl- 
ing wind  shook  the  windows  and  dashed  the 
trailing  ivy-leaves  sharply  against  the  panes : 
a  fearful  night,  making  all  visions  of  free- 
dom and  escape  impossible ;  a  night  which 
necessitated  one  to  be  content  with  one's 
own  fireside,  and  forbade -the  idea  of  wan- 
dering farther.  Yet  it  was  sohiething  worse 
than  death  to  me  to  be  shut  up  in  that  mean 
room,  with  its  squalid  furniture  and  scanty 
fire,  with  such  companions,  and  to  feel  that 
I  could  not  escape  from  them — that  they 
might  ill-treat  me,  mock  me,  persecute  me 
as  they  would,  and  I  was  bound  to  bear  all 
without  protection  or  means  of  escape.  The 
stormy  night  had  excited  me,  and  I  felt  less 
than  ever  able  to  bear  all  the  insolence  and 
brutality  heaped  upon  me.  When  Master 
George  struck  me  again,  and  called  me 
"  mad  dog,"  something  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  me.  My  timidity  and  nervous- 
ness vanished,  and  I  felt  as  if  swept  away  in 
a  very  tumult  of  passion.  I  do  not  know 
now  what  it  was  that  I  said  or  did,  but  I 
remember  rising  passionately  from  my  place, 
and  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  bitterness  and 
reproach.  I  was  almost  unconscious  of  what 
I  was  doing,  for  I  was  literally  for  the  mo- 
ment insane;  but  I  remember  the  words, 
"  You  shall  die  I  you  shall  die ! "  rising  like 
a  scream  through  the  room.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  bow  I  left  the  par- 
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lor,  nor  how  I  got  to  my  own  chamber,  but 
it  was  past  midnight  when  I  awoke  from 
what  must  have  been  a  kind  of  swoon,  and 
found  myself  lying  on  the  floor. 

The  wind  was  still  raging,  howling  through 
the  trees  outside,  tearing  down  branches, 
and  scattering  the  dead  leaves  like  flakes  of 
frozen  snow  upon  the  ground.  Every  door 
and  window  shook  thoughout  the  old  house, 
and  the  wild  moaning  in  the  chimneys  came, 
startling,  like  the  cries  of  tortured  beings. 
Confused  and  giddy,  I  rose  up  out  of  my 
trance,  stiff  with  cold  and  scarcely  con- 
scious. But  as  my  brain  grew  clearer  it 
grew  also  feverish,  and  I  knew  there  was  no 
rest  for  me  to-night.  My  hearing  began  to 
be  distressingly  acute,  and  every  painful 
thought  and  circumstance  of  my  life  rose 
up  before  me  with  the  force  and  vividness 
of  living  scenes  actually  present  to  my  senses. 
I  paced  my  room  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  despair,  wringing  my  hands  and  sobbing 
violently,  but  without  tears.  By  degrees 
a  little  calmness  came  to  me,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  go  down-stairs  for  a  book.  I 
would  get  some  quiet,  calm,  religious  book, 
which  would  soothe  me  like  a  spiritual 
opiate,  and  take  me  out  of  the  abyss  of 
misery  into  which  I  had  sunk.  What  friend, 
indeed,  had  I  in  the  world,  save  the  Great 
Father  above  us  all  ? 

As  I  opened  the  door  I  fancied  I  heard  a 
stealthy  step  along  the  passage.  I  held  my 
breath  to  listen,  shading  the  candle  with  my 
hand.  I  was  not  deceived;  there  toas  a 
step  passing  furtively  over  the  creaking 
boards  in  the  direction  of  Master  George's 
room.  I  shrank  back  into  the  doorway. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  to  alarm  me.  A  quiet 
footfiiU  at  midnight  might  bo  easily  ac- 
counted for:  why  should  it  affect  me  with 
mistrust  and  dread?  and  why  should  I  feel 
this  overpowering  impulse  to  go  towards 
the  sound?  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  ex- 
pected to  find ;  but  something  stronger  than 
myself  seemed  to  impel  me  to  the  discover)" 
of  something  horrible  ;  and  placing  the  can- 
dle on  the  floor,  I  crept  noiselessly  along  the 
passage,  every  nerve  strung  to  its  utmost 
tension. 

Master  George  slept  in  a  room  at  the  end 
of  the  back-stairs  galler)',  which  ran  at  right 
angles  to  the  passage  in  which  my  room  was 
situated.  My  door  faced  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brand's ;  Master  George's  faced  the  kitchen 
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stairs,  and  was  properly  the  servant's  room, 
but  she  had  been  moved  to  a  small  closet 
near  to  me,  Mr.  Brand  not  approving  of  her 
holding  so  large  a  chamber  for  herself, 
neither  willing  to  allow^the  boy  any  thing  of 
a  better  class.  When  I  stood  by  my  door  I 
could  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brand's  room ;  but 
it  was  only  by  going  the  whole  length  of  the 
back-stairs  gallery  that  I  could  get  to  Mas- 
ter George's.  I  could  see  now,  however, 
that  his  door  was  open,  for  a  ray  oi  light  fell 
along  the  staircase  wall,  and  I  could  hear 
his  heavy  snoring  breath.  And  I  heard  an- 
other sound.  I  heard  a  man's  step  in  the 
room ;  I  heard  the  boards  creak  and  the 
bed-clothes  softly  rustle ;  I  heard  an  impa- 
tient kind  of  moan,  as  of  some  one  dis- 
tigrbed  in  his  sleep,  and  then  a  heavy  blow, 
a  stifled  gioan,  a  man's  deep-drawn  breath, 
and  the  quick,  sharp  drip  of  something  spilt 
upon  the  floor.  Dumb  from  terror,  I  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  the  boy's  room.  Pale, 
heavy,  motionless  on  the  bed  lay  the  youth, 
his  large  limbs  carelessly  flung  abroad  in 
the  unconsciousness  of  sleep,  and  his  face 
as  calm  and  quiet  as  if  still  dreaming.  The 
sheets  were  wet  with  blood — ^red — ^the  light 
of  the  candle  glistening  upon  a  small  red 
stream  that  flowed  over  the  side  of  the  bed, 
on  the  floor  beneath.  At  a  little  distance 
stood  Mr.  Brand,  wiping  a  knife  on  a  hand- 
kerchief. He  turned,  and  our  eyes  met. 
He  came  up  to  me  with  an  oath,  caught  me 
by  the  throat,  and  drew  the  knife  across  my 
hands.  I  remember  no  more  until  I  awoke 
in  the  broad  daylight,  and  found  myself  in 
the  mids^  of  a  crowd  gathered  round  my 
bed. 

Curious  eyes  stared  at  me ;  harsh  voices 
mocked  me;  rough  hands  were  laid  upon 
me ;  and  I  heard  myself  branded  with  the 
!  burning  name  of  Murderess.  Red  tracks 
,  made  by  a  woman's  naked  feet — ^made  by 
my  feet — ^Icd  from  the  hoy's  room  to  mine ; 
each  track  plainly  printed  on  the  bare  un- 
carpeted  floors-tracks  of  a  woman's  feet, 
and  of  none  other.  There  was  no  explaining 
away  these  marks  and  signs  of  guilt.  Who 
would  believe  me,  a  balf-inad  lonely  stran- 
i  ger  with  such  a  family  history  as  mine,  and, 
according  to  popular  belief,  at  any  moment 
liable  to  make  a  murderous  attack  against 
any  one  off.Miding  ?  Had  not  this  unhappy 
youth  notoriously  offended,  and  had  I  not, 
only  thai  very  evening,  openly  defied  and 
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threatened  Mm  P  Escape  was  impossible. 
To  all  the  evidence  heaped  up  against  me 
with  such  art  and  cunning,  I  had  but  an  un-, 
supported  assertion,  which  would  be  set 
down  as  maniacal  raving,  and  only  deepen 
the  case  against  me. 

All  day  I  lay  there  j  all  that  weary  sob- 
bing winter's  day ;  and  when  the  night  came 
they  fastened  me  with  cords,  and  left  me 
once  more  alone.  I  was  so  well  secured — 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  triply  bound — 
that  it  was  not  thought  needful  to  watch 
me;  and  they  were  all  too  much  excited 
and  overwrought  to  wish  to  remain  through 
the  night  with  a  lunatic  murderer,  as  I  was 
called.  So  they  went,  and  Mr.  Brand  locked 
the  door,  saying,  as  he  turned  away,  "  We 
must  have  no  more  such  dangerous  fits  of 
madness.  Miss  Erfurt !  "  with  a  sneer  on  the 
word. 

I  was  too  hopeless  and  desolate  to  think 
of  any  plan  of  escape,  feasible  or  not.  The 
reaction  had  set  in,  and  I  was  content  to  lie 
there  in  quiet,  and  to  feci  that  I  had  done 
with  life  forever.  It  had  not  offered  me  so 
many  joys  that  I  should  grieve  to  leave  it, 
and  for  the  shame — who  cares  for  shame  in 
the  grave  ?  No  ;  I  was  content  to  have  done 
with  all  that  had  weighed  upon  me  so  long 
and  heavily.  I  had  no  one  to  mourn  for  me, 
no  one  to  love  me,  with  a  broken  heart  and 
a  sorrowful  faith :  I  was  alone — alone — and 
might  well  die  out  at  once,  and  sleep  tran- 
quilly in  my  murdered  grave.  And  I  was 
not  unhappy,  thinking  all  these  things. 
Perhaps  my  brain  was  slightly  paralyzed,  so 
that  I  could  not  suffer.  However  it  might 
be,  it  was  a  merciful  moment  of  calm. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock,  when  I  heard 
a  light  hand  upon  the  door.  The  key  was 
turned  softly  in  the  lock,  and,  pale  and  ter- 
rible, like  an  avenging  ghost,  the  poor  be- 
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reaved  mother  glided  into  my  room.  She 
came  up  to  my  bed,  and  silently  unfastened 
the  cords.  She  said  no  comforting  word, 
she  gave  mo  no  kind  look,  no  pitying  hu- 
man touch,  but  in  a  strange,  weak,  wan  way, 
she  unbound  me  limb  by  Hmb,  until  I  was 
free. 

**  Go,"  she  then  said,  below  her  breath, 
still  not  looking  at  me.  "  I  do  not  love  you, 
and  lie  did  not ;  but  I  know  that  you  are  in- 
nocent, and  I  do  not  want  your  blood  on  my 
head.  My  turn  is  to  come  next,  but  I  do  not 
mind,  now  he  has  gone.  Go  at  once ;  that 
sleep  will  not  last  long.  I  made  it  come  for 
you." 

Without  another  word  she  turned  from 
the  room,  leaving  the  door  open.  I  got  up 
as  she  bade  me.  Without  energy,  without 
hope,  I  quietly  dressed  myself,  apd  left  the 
house,  going  forth  into  the  darkness  and 
desolation,  more  because  I  had  been  bidden 
to  do  so,  than  to  escape  a  greater  peril.  I 
wandered  through  the  by-roads  aimlessly, 
nervelessly ;  not  shaping  my  course  for  any 
goal,  but  simply  going  forwards,  to  wher- 
ever chance  might  lead  me.  A  poor  woman 
gave  me  some  milk,  and  I  slept,  I  belieye, 
once  beneath  a  haystack.  I  remember  ly- 
ing down  there,  and  finding  myself  again 
after  many  hours.  In  time — I  cannot  tell 
you  how  or  when,  nor  how  long  I  had  been 
out  in  the  fields,  but  it  was  evening,  and  the 
lamps  were  lighted — ^I  was  in  London,  read- 
ing a  description  of  myself  posted  up  against 
the  walls.  I  saw  myself  described  as  a 
murderess  and  a  maniac,  and  a  reward  of- 
fered for  my  apprehension;  my  dress,  my 
manners,  appearance,  gait,  voice,  all  were 
so  minutely  noted,  as  to  render  safety  im- 
possible. Seized  with  terror  I  fled :  X  fled 
like  a  wild  being  haunted  and  pursued,  and 
I  have  never  rested  since. 
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You  will  see  in  a  little  while  what  sort  of 
things  they  are  which  I  understand  by  Things 
Blbwly  Leumt,  Some  are  facts,  some  are 
moral  truths,  some  are  practical  lessons ;  but 
the  great  characteristic  of  all  those  which 
are  to  be  thought  of  in  this  essay,  is,  that 
we  have  to  learn  them  and  act  upon  them 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  bias  to  think  or  act 
in  an  opposite  way.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
so  diflBcult  in  themselves  |  not  that  they  are 
hard  to  be  undQjrstood,  or  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  arguments  whose  force  is  not  ap- 
parent to  every  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Aings  which  I  have  especially  in  view  are 
very  simple,  and  for  the  most  part  quite  un- 
questionable. But  the  difficulty  of  learning' 
them  lies  in  this :  that,  as  regards  them,  the 
head  seems  to  say  one  thing  and  the  heart 
another.  We  see  plainly  enough  what  we 
ought  to  think  or  to  do ;  but  we  feel  an  ir- 
resistible inclination  to  think  or  to  do  some- 
thing else.  It  is  about  three  or  four  of  these 
things  that  we  are  going,  my  friend,  to  have 
a  little  ^uiet  talk.  We  are  going  to  confine 
our  view  to  a  single  class,  though  possibly 
the  most  important  class,  in  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  Things  Slowly  Learnt. 

The  truth  is,  a  great  many  things  are  slowly 
learnt.  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  the  alphabet  is  one  of  these.  I 
remember,  too,  in  my  own  sorrowful  expe* 
rience,  how  the  multiplication-table  was 
another.  A  good  many  years  since,  an 
eminent  dancing-master  undertook  to  teach 
a  number  of  my  schoolboy  companions  a 
graceful  and  easy  deportment ;  but  compar- 
atively few  of  us  can  be  said  as  yet  to  have 
thoroughly  attained  it.  I  know  men  who 
have  been  practising  the  art  of  extempore 
speaking  for  many  years,  but  who  have 
reached  no  perfection  in  it,  and  who,  if  one 
may  judge  from  their  confusion  and  hesita- 
tion when  they  attempt  to  speak,  are  not 
likely  ever  to  reach  even  decent  mediocrity 
is  that  wonderful  accomplishment.  Analo- 
gous statements  might  be  made  with  truth, 
with  regard  to  my  friend  Mr.  Snarling's  en- 
deavors to  produce  magazine  articles ;  like- 
wise concerning  his  attempts  to  skate,  and 
bis  efforts  to  ride  on  horseback  unlike  a 
tailor.  Some  folk  learn  with  remarkable 
alowness  that  nature  never  intended  them 
for  wits.     There  have  been  men  who  have 


punned,  ever  more  and  more  wretchedly,  to 
the  end  of  a  long  and  highly  respectable  life. 
People  submitted  in  silence  to  the  inflictioa ; 
no  one  liked  to  inform  those  reputable  indi- 
viduals that  they  had  better  cease  to  make 
fools  of  themselves.  This,  however,  is  part 
of  a  larger  subject,  which  shall  be  treated 
hereafter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
things  which  are  very  quickly  learnt ;  which 
are  learnt  by  a  single  lesson.  One  liberal  tip 
or  even  a  few  kind  words  heartily  said  to  a 
manly  little  schoolboy,  will  establish  in  his 
mind  the  rooted  principle  that  the  speaker  of 
the  words  or  the  bestower  of  the  tip  is  a  jolly 
and  noble  specimen  of  humankind.  Boys 
are  great  physiognomists :  they  read  a  man's 
nature  at  a  glance.  Well  I  remember  how, 
when  going  to  and  from  school,  a  long  jour- 
ney of  four  hundred  miles,  in  days  when 
such  a  journey  implied  travel  by  sea  aa  well 
as  by  land,  I  used  to  know  instantly  the  gen- 
tleman or  the  railway  officials  to  whom  I  might 
apply  for  advice  or  information.  I  think 
that  this  intuitive  perception  of  character  is 
blunted  in  after  years.  A  man  is  often  mis- 
taken in  his  first  impression  of  man  or  wo- 
man ;  a  boy  hardly  ever.  And  a  boy  not 
only  knows  at  once  whether  a  human  being 
is  amiable  or  the  reverse;  he  knows  also 
whether ^the  human  being  is  wise  or  foolish. 
In  particular,  he  .knows  at  once  whether  the 
human  being  always  means  what  he  says,  or 
says  a  great  deal  more  than  he  means.  In- 
ferior animals  learn  some  lessons  quickly. 
A  dog  once  thrashed  for  some  offence,  knows 
quite  well  not  to  repeat  it.  A  horse  turns 
for  the  first  time  down  the  avenue  to  a  house 
where  he  is  well  fed  and  cared  for;  next 
week,  or  next  month,  you  pass  that  gate, 
and  though  the  horse  has  been  long  taught 
to  submit  his  will  to  yours,  you  can  easily 
see  that  he  knows  the  place  again,  and  that 
he  vfovld  like  to  go  back  to  the  stable  with 
which,  in  his  poor,  dull,  narrow  mind,  there 
are  pleasant  associations.  I  would  g^ve  a 
good  deal  to  know  what  a  horse  is  thinking 
about.  There  is  something  very  curious  and 
very  touching  about  the  limited  intelligence 
and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  imma- 
terial principle,  in  which  the  immaterial  does 
not  imply  the  immortal.  And  yet,  if  we  are 
to  rest  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  any 
degree  upon  the  necessity  of  compensation 
of  the  sufferings  and  injustice  of  a  present,  I 
think  the  sight  of  the  cab  horses  of  any 
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large  town  might  plead  for  the  admission  of 
some  quiet  worl^  of  green  grass  and  shady 
treesy  where  there  should  he  no  cold,  starva- 
tion, over-work,  or  flogging.  Some  one  has 
aaid  that  the  most  exquisite  material  scenery 
would  look  very  cold  and  dead  in  the  entire 
ahsence  of  irrational  life.  Trees  suggest 
singiug-hirds ;  flowers  and  sunshine  make 
us  think  of  the  drowsy  hees.  And  it  is  cu- 
rious to  think  how  the  future  worlds  of  va- 
rious creeds  are  described  as  not  without 
their  lowly  population  of  animals  inferior  to 
man.  We  know  what  the  "  poor  Indian " 
expects  shall  bear  him  company  in  his  hum- 
ble heaven ;  and  possibly  various  readers 
may  know  some  dogs  who  in  certain  impor- 
tant respects  are  very  superior  to  certain 
men.  You  remember  how,  when  a  war-chief 
of  the  Western  woods  was  laid  by  his  tribe 
in  his  grave,  his  horse  was  led  to  the  spot  in 
the  funeral  procession,  and  at  the  instant 
when  the  earth  was  cast  upon  the  dead  war- 
rior's dust,  an  arrow  reached  the  noble  crea- 
ture's heart,  that  in  the  land  of  souls  the 
man  should  find  his  old  friend  again.  And 
though  it  has  soAiething  of  the  grotesque,  I 
think  it  has  more  of  the  pathetic,  the  aged 
huntsman  of  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  desiring 
to  be  buried  by  his  master,  with  two  horses 
and  a  few  couples  of  dogs,  that  they  might 
all  be  ready  to  start  together  when  they  met 
again  far  away. 

This  is  a  deviation  $  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. It  i^  of  the  essence  of  the  present 
writer's  essays  to  deviate  from  the  track. 
Only  we  must  not  forget  the  thread  of  the 
discourse ;  and  after  our  deviation  we  must 
go  back  to  iL  All  this  came  of  our  remark- 
ing that  some  things  are  very  quickly  learnt ; 
and  that  certain  inferior  classes  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures learn  them  quickly.  But 
deeper  and  larger  lessons  are  early  learnt. 
Thoughtful  children  of  a  very  few  years  old 
have  their  own  theory  of  human  nature. 
Before  studying  the  metaphysicians,  and  in- 
deed while  still  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
their  letters,  young  children  have  glimpses 
of  the  inherent  selfishness  of  humanity.  I 
was  recently  present  when  a  small  boy  of 
three  years  old,  together  with  his  sister, 
aged  five,  was  brought  down  to  the  dining- 
room  at  the  period  of  dessert.  The  small 
boy  climbed  upon  his  mother's  knee,  and 
began  by  various  indications  to  display  his 
affection  for  her.    A  stranger  remarked  what 
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an  affectionate  child  he  was.  <<0h,"  said 
the  little  girl,  ''he  suspects  [by  which  she 
meant  expecW]  that  he  is  going  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat ! "  Not  Hobbes  himself  had^ 
reached  a  clearer  perception  or  a  firmer  be» 
lief  of  the  selfish  system  in  moral  philosophy. 
"  He  is  always  very  affectionate,"  the  youth- 
ful philosopher  proceeded,  ''when  he  8US-> 
pects  he  is  going  to  get  something  good  to 
eat ! " 

By  Things  Slowly  Learnt,  I  mean  not 
merely  things  which  are  in  their  nature  such 
that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  them; 
such  as  the  Greek  language,  or  the  law  of 
vendors  and  purchasers.  These  things  in- 
deed take  long  time  and  much  trouble  to 
learn ;  but  once  you  have  learnt  them,  you 
know  them.  Once  you  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  the  second  aorist,  you  do 
not  find  your  heart  whispering  to  you  as  you 
are  lying  awake  at  night,  that  what  the 
grammar  says  about  the  second  aorist  is  all 
nonsense;  you  do  not  feel  an  inveterate 
disposition,  gaining  force  day  by  da^,  to 
think  concerning  the  second  aorist  just  the 
opposite  of  what  the  grammar  says.  By 
Things  Slowly  Learnt,  I  understand  things 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  learn  at  the  first, 
because  strong  as  the  reasons  which  support 
them  are,  you  find  it  so  hard  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  them.  I  understand  things 
which  you  can  quite  easily  (when  it  is  fairly 
put  to  you)  see  to  be  true;  but  which  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  change  the  very  world 
you  live  in  to  accept.  I  understand  things 
you  discern  to  be  true,  but  which  you  have 
all  your  life  been  accustomed  to  think  ialse ; 
and  which  you  are  extremely  anxious  to 
think  false.  And  by  Things  Slowly  Learnt 
1  understand  things  which  are  not  merely 
very  hard  to  learn  at  the  first ;  but  which  it 
is  not  enough  to  learn  for  once,  ever  so  welL 
I  understand  things  which  when  you  have 
made  the  bitter  effort,  and  admitted  to  be 
true  and  certain,  you  put  into  your  mind  to 
keep  (so  to  speak) ;  and  hardly  a  day  haa 
passed  when  a  soft  quiet  hand  seems  to  be- 
gin to  crumble  them  down  and  to  wear  them 
away  to  nothing.  You  write  the  principle 
which  was  so  hard  to  receive,  upon  the  tab- 
let of  your  memory;  and  day  by  day  a 
gentle  band  comes  over  it  with  a  bit  of  india 
rubber,  till  the  inscription  loses  its  clear 
sharpness,  grows  blurred  andindistincti  and 
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finally  quite  disappears.  Nor  is  the  gentle 
hand  content  even  then ;  but  it  begins,  very 
faintly  at  first,  to  trace  letters  which  bear  a 
very  different  meaning.  Then  it  deepens 
and  darkens  them  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  till  at  a  month's  or  a  year's  end  the 
tablet  of  memory  bears,  in  great,  sharp, 
legible  letters,  just  the  opposite  thing  to 
that  which  you  had  originally  written  down 
there.  These  are  my  Things  Slowly  Learnt 
Things  you  learn  at  first  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  bias  against  them ;  things  when  once 
taught  you  gradually  forget,  till  you  come 
back  again  to  your  old  way  of  thinking. 
Such  things,  of  course,  lie  within  the  realm 
to  which  extends  the  influence  of  feeling  and 
prejudice.  They  are  things  in  the  accepting 
of  which  both  head  and  heart  are  concerned. 
Once  convince  a  man  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  he  learns  the  truth  without  excite- 
ment, and  he  never  doubts  it  again.  But 
prove  to  a  man  that  he  is  of  much  less  impor- 
tance than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think ; 
or  prove  to  a  woman  that  her  children  are 
Tery  much  like  those  of  other  folk ;  or  prove 
to  the  inhabitant  of  a  country  parish  that 
Britain  has  hundreds  of  parishes  which  in 
soil,  and  climate,  and  production,  are  just 
as  good  as  his  own ;  or  prove  to  the  great 
man  of  a  little  country  town  that  there  are 
scores  of  towns  in  this  world  where  the 
walks  are  as  pleasant,  the  streets  as  well 
paved,  and  the  population  as  healthy  and  as 
well  conducted ;  and  in  each  such  case  you 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  convince  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  time,  and  you  will  find  that  in 
a  very  short  space  the  individual  has  suc- 
ceeded in  entirely  escaping  from  the  dis- 
agreeable conviction.  You  may  possibly 
find,  if  you  endeavor  to  instil  such  belief 
into  minds  of  but  moderate  cultivation,  that 
your  arguments  will  be  met  less  by  force  of 
reason  than  by  roaring  of  voice  and  excite- 
ment of  manner;  you  may  find  that  the 
person  you  address  will  endeavor  to  change 
the  issue  you  are  arguing,  to  other  issues, 
wholly  irrelevant,  touching  your  own  ante- 
cedents, character,  or  even  personal  appear- 
ance ;  and  you  may  afterwards  be  informed 
by  good-natured  friends,  that  the  upshot  of 
your  discussion  had  been  to  leave  on  the 
mind  of  your  acquaintance  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  you  yourself  are  intellectually  a 
blockhead,  and  morally  a  villain.  And  even 
vhen  dealing  with  human  beings  who  have 


reached  that  crowning  result  of  a  fine  train- 
ing, that  they  shall  have  got  beyond  think- 
ing a  man  their  **  enemy  because  he  tells 
them  the  truth,"  you  may  find  that  you  have 
rendered  a  service  like  that  rendered  by  the 
surgeon's  amputating  knife — salutary,  yet 
very  painful — Cleaving  forever  a  sad  aasotd- 
ation  with  your  thought  and  your  name. 
For  among  the  things  we  slowly  learn,  are 
truths  and  lessons  which  it  goes  terribly 
against  the  grain  to  learn  at  first;  which 
must  be  driven  into  us  time  aiter  time  ;  and 
which  perhaps  are  never  learnt  completely. 

One  thing  very  slowly  learnt  by  most 
human  beings,  is,  that  they  are  of  no  earthly 
consequence  beyond  a  very  small  circle  in- 
deed ;  and  that  really  nobody  is  thinking  or 
talking  about  them.  Almost  all  common- 
place men  and  women  in  this  world  have  a 
vague  but  deeply  rooted  belief  that  they 
are  quite  different  from  anybody  else,  and 
of  course  quite  superior  to  everybody  else. 
It  may  be  in  olily  one  respect  they  fancy 
they  are  this,  but  that  one  respect  is  quite 
sufficient.  I  believe  that  if  a  grocer  or 
silk-mercer  in  a  little  town  has  a  hundred 
customers,  each  separate  customer  lives  on 
under  the  impression  that  the  grocer  or  silk- 
mercer  is  prepared  to  give  to  hjm  or  her 
certain  advantages  in  buying  or  selling 
which  will  not  be  accorded  to  the  other 
ninety-nine  customers.  "  Say  it  is  for  Mrs. 
Brown,"  is  Mrs.  Brown's  direction  to  her 
servant  when  sending  for  some  sugar;  ''say 
it  is  for  Mrs.  Brown,  and  he  will  give  it  a 
little  better."  The  grocer,  keenly  alive  to 
the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  en- 
courages this  notion.  "  This  tea,"  he  says, 
"would  be  four-and-sixpence  a  pound  to 
any  one  else,  but  to  you  it  is  only  four-and- 
threepence."  Judging  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, I  should  say  that  retail  dealers  trade 
a  good  deal  upon  this  singular  fact  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is 
inexpressibly  bitter  to  most  people  to  believe 
that  they  stand  on  the  ordinary  level  of  hu- 
manity ;  that,  in  the  main,  they  are  just  like 
their  neighbors.  Mrs.  Brown  would  be 
filled  with  unutterable  wrath  if  it  were  rep- 
resented to  her  that  the  grocer  treats  her 
precisely  as  he  does  Mrs.  Smith,  who  lives 
on  one  side  of  her,  and  Mrs.  Snooks,  who 
lives  on  the  other.  She  would  be  still  more 
angry  if  you  asked  her  what  earthly  reason 
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there  is  why  she  should  in  any  way  he  dis- 
tinguished beyond  Mrs.  Snooks  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  She  takes  for  granted  she  is  quite 
different  from  them  :  quite  superior  to  them. 
Human  beings  do  not  like  to  be  classed,  at 
least  with  the  class  to  which  in  fact  they  be- 
long. To  be  classed  at  all  is  painful  to  an 
ayerage  mortal,  who  firmly  believes  that 
there  never  was  such  a  being  in  this  world. 
I  remember  one  of  the  cleverest  friends  I 
have— -one  who  assuredly  cannot  be  classed 
intellectually,  except  in  a  very  small  and  ele- 
vated class — telling  me  how  mortified  he 
was,  when  a  very  clever  boy  of  sixteen,  at 
heing  classed  at  all.  He  had  told  a  literary 
lady  that  he  admired  Tennyson.  '*Yes," 
said  the  lady,  *<  I  am  not  surprised  at  that : 
there  is  a  class  of  young  men  who  like 
Tennyson  at  your  age."  It  went  like  a  dart 
to  my  friend's  heart.  Cktss  of  young  men, 
indeed !  Was  it  for  this  that  I  outstripped 
all  competitors  at  school,  that  I  have  been 
fancying  myself  an  unique  phenomenon  in 
nature,  different  at  least  from  every  other 
being  that  lives,  that  I  should  be  spoken  of 
as  one  of  a  class  of  young  men  !  Now,  in 
my  friend's  half-plaj-ful  reminiscence,  I  see 
the  exemplification  of  a  great  fact  in  human 
nature.  Most  human  beings  fancy  them- 
■elves,  and  all  their  belongings,  to  be  quite 
different  from  all  other  beings,  and  the  be- 
longings of  all  other  beings.  I  heard  an 
old  lady,  whose  son  is  a  rifleman,  and  just 
like  all  the  other  volunteers  of  his  corps, 
lately  declared  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  cer- 
tain grand  review  her  Tom  looked  so  en- 
tirely different  from  all  the  rest.  No  doubt 
he  did  to  her,  poor  old  lady,  for  he  was  her 
own.  But  the  irritating  thing  was,  that  the 
old  lady  wished  it  to  be  admitted  that  Tom's 
superiority  was  an  actual  fact,  equally  patent 
to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  Yes,  my  friend : 
it  is  a  thing  very  slowly  learnt  by  most  men, 
that  they  are  very  much  like  other  people. 
You  see  the  principle  which  underlies  what 
you  hear  so  often  said  by  human  beings, 
young  and  old,  when  urging  you  to  do  some- 
thing which  it  is  against  your  general  rule 
to  do.  '*  Oh,  but  you  might  do  it  for  me  !  " 
Why  for  you  more  than  for  any  one  else, 
would  be  the  answer  of  severe  logic.  But  a 
kindly  man  would  not  take  that  ground :  for 
doubtless  the  Me^  however  Uttlfi  to  every  one 
else,  is  to  each  unit  in  humankind  the  centre 
of  all  the  world. 
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Arising  out  of  this  mistaken  notion  of 
their  own  difference  from  all  other  men,  is 
the  fancy  entertained  by  many,  that  they 
occupy  a  much  greater  space  in  the  thoughts 
of  others  than  they  really  do.  ^ost  folk 
think  mainly  about  themselves  and  their  own 
affairs.  Even  a  matter  which  "  everybody  is 
talking  about,''  is  really  talked  about  by  each 
for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  And  a  name  which  is  "  in  every- 
body's mouth,"  is  not  in  each  separate 
mouth  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time.  And  during  those  few  minutes,  it  is 
talked  of  with  an  interest  very  faint  when 
compared  with  that  you  feel  for  yourself. 
You  fancy  it  a  terrible  thing  when  you  your- 
self have  to  do  something  which  you  would 
think  nothing  about  if  done  by  anybody  else. 
A  lady  grows  sick,  and  has  to  go  out  of 
church  during  the  sermon.  Well,  you  re- 
mark it;  possibly  indeed  you  don*t;  and 
you  say,  Mrs.  Thomson  went  out  of  church 
to-day ;  she  must  be  ill ;  and  there  the  mat- 
ter ends.  But  a  day  or  two  later  you  see 
Mrs.  Thomson,  and  find  her  quite  in  a  fever 
at  the  awful  fact.  It  was  a  dreadful  trial, 
walking  out,  and  facing  all  the  congrega- 
tion: they  must  have  thought  it  so  strange; 
she  would  not  run  the  risk  of  it  again  for 
any  inducement.  The  fact  is  just  this  :  Mrs, 
Thomson  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  thing, 
because  it  happened  to  herself.  It  did  not 
happen  to  the  other  people,  and  so  they 
hardly  tHlnk  of  it  at  all.  But  nine  in  every 
ten  of  them,  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  place,  would 
have  Mrs.  Thomson's  feeling;  for  it  is  a 
thing  which  you,  my  reader,  slowly  learn, 
that  people  think  very  little  about  you. 

Yes,  it  is  a  thing  sloti-ly  learnt :  by  many 
not  learnt  at  all.  How  many  persons  you 
meet  walking  along  the  street  who  evidently 
think  that  cver)'body  is  looking  at  them! 
How  few  persons  can  walk  through  an  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  at  which  are  assembled 
the  grand  people  of  the  town  and  all  their 
own  grand  acquaintances,  in  a  fashion  thor- 
oughly free  from  self-consciousness !  I  mean 
without  thinking  of  themselves  at  all,  or  of 
how  look ;  but  in  an  unaffected  manner,  ob- 
serving the  objects  and  beings  around  them. 
Men  who  have  attained  recently  to  a  mod- 
erate eminence,  are  sometimes,  if  of  small 
minds,  much  affected  by  this  disagreeable 
frailty.  Small  literary  men,  and  preacherg 
with  no  great  head  or  heart,  haye  within  my 
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own  obseryation  suffered  from  it  Beverely. 
I  have  witnessed  a  poet,  whose  writings  I 
have  never  read,  walking  along  a  certain 
street.    I  call  him  a  poet  to  avoid  periphra- 
sis.    The  whole  get-up  of  the  man,  his 
dress,  his  hair,  his  hat,  the  style  in  which  he 
walked,  showed  unmistakably  that  he  fancied 
that  everybody  was  looking  at  him,  and  that 
he  was  the  admired  of  all  admirers.    In  fact, 
nobody  was  looking  at  him  at  all.    Some 
time  since  I  beheld  a  portrait  of  a  very,  very 
small  literary  man.    It  was  easy  to  discern 
from  it  that  ttie  smaU  author  Uve.  in  the 
belief  that  wherever  he.  goes  he  is  the  object 
of  universal  observation.    The  intense  self- 
consciousness  and  self-conceit  apparent  in 
that  portrait  were,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Squcers,  ''  more  easier  conceived  than  de- 
scribed."   The  face  was  a  very  commonplace 
and  rather  good-looking  one;  the  author, 
notwithstanding  his  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions, evidently  could  make  nothing  of  the 
features  to  distinguish  him  from  other  men. 
But  the  length  of  his  hair  was  very  great : 
and  oh,  what  genius  he  plainly  fancied  glowed 
in  those  eyes !    I  never  2h  my  life  witnessed 
such  an  extraordinary  glare.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  human  being  ever  lived  wllose 
eyes  habitually  wore  that  expression :  only 
by  a  violent  effort  could  the  expression  be 
produced,  and  then  for  a  very  short  time, 
without  serious  injury  to  the  optic  nerves. 
The  eyes  were  made  as  large  as  possible ; 
and  the  thing  afber  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  struggling  was  that  peculiar  look  which 
maybe  conceived  to  penetrate  through  the 
beholder,  and  pierce  his  inmost  thoughts. 
I  never  beheld  the  living  original,  but  if  I 
saw  him  I  should  like  in  a  kind  way  to  pat 
him  on  the  head,  and  tell  him  that  that  sort 
of  expression  would  produce  a  great  effect 
on  the  gallery  of  a  minor  theatre. 

The  other  day  I  was  at  a  public  meeting. 
A  great  crowd  of  people  was  assembled  in  a 
large  hall :  the  platform  at  one  end  of  it  re- 
mained unoccupied  till  the  moment  when  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  to  begin.  It  was 
an  interesting  sight  for  any  philosophic  ob- 
server seated  in  the  body  of  the  hall  to  look 
at  the  men  who  by  and  by  walked  in  proces- 
sion on  to  the  platform,  and  to  observe  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  walked  in. 
There  were  several  very  great  and  distin- 
guished men :  every  one  of  these  walked  on 
to  the  platform  and  took  hisseatin  the  most 


simple  and  unaffected  way,  as  if  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  many  eyes  that  were  looking  at 
them  with  interest  and  curiosity.  There  were 
many  highly  respectable  and  sensible  men, 
whom  nobody  cared  particularly  to  see,  and 
who  took  their  places  in  a  perfectly  natoral 
manner,  as  though  well  aware  of  the  £sct. 
But  there  were  one  or  two  small  men,  strug- 
gling  for  notoriety ;  and  I  declare  it  was  piti- 
ful to  behold  their  entrance.    I  remarked 
one  in  particular,  who  evidently  thought  that 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  meeting  vfere  fixed 
upon  himself;   and  that  as  he  walked  in 
everybody  was  turning  to  his  neighbor,  and 
saying  witb  agitation,  **  See,  that's  Snooks !  " 
His  whole  gait  and  deportment  testified  that 
he  felt  that  two  or  three  thousand  eyes  were 
burning  him  up :  you  saw  it  in  the  way  he 
walked  to  his  place,  in  the  way  he  sat  down,  in 
the  way  he  then  looked  about  him.  If  any  one 
had  tried  to  get  up  three  cheersfor  Snooks, 
Snooks  would  not  have  known  that  he  was 
being  made  a  fool  of.    He  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  incense  of  fame  as  justly  his  due. 
There  once  was  a  man  who  entered  the  Ed- 
inburgh theatre  at  the  same  instant  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott.   The  audience  cheered  lustily ; 
and  while  Sir  Walter  modestly  took  bis  seat, 
as  though  unaware  that  those  cheers  were  fo 
welcome  the  Great  Magician,  the  other  man 
advanced  with  dignity  to  the  front  of  the 
box,  and  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
popular  applause.    This  of  course  was  but 
a  little  outburst  of  the  great  tide  of  vain  self- 
estimation  which  the  man  had  cherished 
within  his  breast  for  years.    Let  it  be  said 
here,  that  an  affected  unconsciousness  of  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  people  is  as  of- 
fensive an  exhibition  of  self-consciousness  ss 
any  that  is  possible.   Entire  naturalness,  and 
a  just  sense  of  a  man's  personal  insignifi- 
cance, will  produce  the  right  deportment. 
It  is  very  irritatiag  to  see  some  clergymen 
walk  into  church  to  begin  the  service.    They 
come  in,  with  eyes  affectedly  cast  down,  and 
go  to  their  place  without  ever  looking  up, 
and  rise  and  b^in  without  one  glance  at  the 
congregation.    To  stare  about  them,  as  some 
clergymen  do,  in  a  free  and  easy  mannir, 
befits  not  the  solemnity  of  the  place  and  the 
worship ;  but  the  other  is  the  worse  thing. 
In  a  few  cases  it  proceeds  from  modesty :  in 
the  majority  from  intolerable  self-ooaeeit. 
The  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  downcast  in 
that  aff^cd  loanner  fuicies  that  erexybody 
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is  looking  at  bim.  There  is  an  insufferable 
self-consciouBness  about  him ;  and  he  is  much 
more  keenly  aware  of  the  presence  of  other 
people  than  the  man  who  does  what  is  nat- 
ural, and  looks  at  the  people  to  whom  h^  is 
speaking.  It  is  not  natural  nor  rational  to 
speak  to  one  human  being  with  your  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  and  neither  is  it  nat- 
ural or  rational  to  speak  to  a  thousand.  And 
I  think  that  the  preacher  who  feels  in  his 
heart  that  he  is  neither  wiser  nor  better  than 
his  fellow-sinners  to  whom  he  is  to  preach, 
and  that  the  advices  he  addresses  to  them 
are  addressed  quite  as  solemnly  to  himself, 
will  assume  no  conceited  airs  of  elevation 
above  them,  but  will  unconsciously  wear  the 
demeanor  of  any  sincere  worshipper,  some- 
what deepened  in  solemnity  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  heavy  personal  responsibility 
in  leading  the  congregation's  worship ;  but 
assuredly  and  entirely  free  from  the  vulgar 
conceit  which  may  be  fostered  in  a  vulgar 
mind  by  the  reflection,  ''  Now  everybody  is 
looking  at  me !  "  I  have  seen,  I  regret  to 
say,  various  distinguished  preachers  whose 
pulpit  demeanor  was  made  to  me  inexpres- 
sibly offensive  by  this  taint  of  self-conscious- 
ness. And  I  have  seen  some,  with  half  the 
talent,  who  made  upon  me  an  impression  a 
thousand-fold  deeper  than  ever  was  made  by 
the  most  brilliant  eloquence;  because  the 
simple  earnestness  of  their  manner  said  to 
every  heart,  '*  Now,  I  am  not  thinking  in  the 
least  about  myself,  or  about  what  you  may 
think  of  me :  my  sole  desire  is  to  impress 
on  your  hearts  these  truths  I  speak,  which 
I  believe  will  concern  us  ail  forever!''  I 
have  heard  great  preachers,  after  hearing 
whom  you  could  walk  home  quite  at  your 
ease,  praising  warmly  the  eloquence  and  the 
logic  of  the  sermon.  I  have  heard  others 
(infinitely  greater  in  my  poor  judgment^, 
after  hearing  whom  you  would  have  felt  it 
profanation  to  criticise  the  literary  merits  of 
their  sermon,  high  as  those  were :  but  you 
¥'.  Iked  home  thinking  of  the  lesson  and  not 
the  teacher :  solemnly  revolving  the  truths 
you  had  heard ;  and  asking  the  best  of  all 
help  to  enable  you  to  remember  them  and 
act  upon  them. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  self-con- 
sciousness disagreeably  evinces  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  there  is  not  one  perhaps  more  dis- 
agreeable than  the  affected  avoidance  of  what 
is  generally  regarded  as  egotism*    Depend 
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Upon  it,  my  reader,  that  the  straightforward 
and  natural  writer  who  firankly  uses  the  first 
person  singular,  and  sayS) "  I  think  thus  and 
thus,"  "I  have  seen  so  and  so,"  is  thinking 
of  himself  and  his  own  personality  a  mighty 
deal  less  than  the  man  who  is  always  em* 
plo}'ing  awkward  and  roundabout  forms  of 
expression  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  obnoxious 
/.  Every  such  periphrasu  testifies  unmis- 
takably that  the  man  was  thinking  of  him- 
self;  but  the  simple,  natural  writer,  warm 
with  his  subject,  eager  to  press  his  views  upon 
his  readers,  uses  the  I  without  a  thought  of 
self,  just  because  it  is  the  shortest,  most  di- 
rect, and  most  natural  way  of  expressing 
himself.  The  recollection  of  his  own  per- 
sonality probably  never  once  crossed  his 
mind  during  the  composition  of  the  para- 
graph from  which  an  iU-set  critic  might  pick 
out  a  score  of  P«.  To  say  "  It  is  submitted  " 
instead  of  "I  think,"  "It  has  been  ob- 
served "  instead  of  '*  I  have  seen,"  "  the 
present  writer  "  instead  of  <*  I,"  is  much  the 
more  really  egotisticaL  Try  to  write  an  essay 
without  using  that  vowel  which  some  men 
think  the  very  shibboleth  of  egotism,  and  the 
remembrance  of  yourself  will  be  in  the  back- 
ground of  your  mind  all  the  time  you  are 
writing.  It  will  be  always  intruding  and 
pushing  in  its  face,  and  you  will  be  able  to . 
give  only  half  your  mind  to  your  subject* 
But  frankly  and  naturally  use  the  '*  I,"  and 
the  remembrance  of  yourself  vanishes.  You 
are  grappUng  with  the  subject;  you  are 
thinking  of  it  and  of  nothing  else.  You  use 
the  readiest  and  most  unaffected  mode  of 
speech  to  set  out  your  thoughts  of  it.  You 
have  written  /  a  dosea  times,  but  you  have 
not  thought  of  yourself  onee. 

You  may  see  the  self-consciousness  of 
some  men  strongly  manifested  in  their  hand- 
writing. The  handwriting  of  some  men  is 
essentially  affected;  more  especially  their 
signaturei  It  seems  to  be  a  very  searching 
test  whether  a  man  is  a  conceited  person  or 
an  unaffected  person,  to  be  required  to  fur- 
nish his  autograph  to  be  jfrinted  underneath 
his  published  portrait.  I  have  fancied  I 
could  form  a  theory  of  a  man's  whole  char- 
acter from  reading,  in  such  a  situation, 
merely  the  words  ''Very  faithfully  yours, 
Euscbius  Snooks."  You  could  see  that  Mr. 
Snooks  was  acting  when  he  wrote  that  sig- 
nature. He  was  thinking  of  the  impression 
it  would  produce  on  those  who  saw  it.    It 
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was  not  the  thing  which  a  man  would  pro- 
duce who  simply  wished  to  write  his  name 
legibly  in  as  short  a  time  and  with  as  little 
needless  trouble  as  possible.    Let  me  say 
with  sorrow  that  I  have  known  even  ven- 
erable bishops  who  were  not  superior  to  this 
irritating  weakness.    Some  men  aim  at  an 
aristocratic  hand ;  some  deal  in  vulgar  flour- 
ishes.   These  are  the  men  who  have  reached 
no  further  than  that  stage  at  which  they  are 
proud  of  the  dexterity  with  which  they  han- 
dle their  pen.    Some  strive  after  an  affectedly 
simple  and  student-like  hand ;  some  at  a 
dashing  and  military  style.    But  there  may 
be  as  much  self-consciousness  evinced  by 
handwriting  as  by  any  thing  else.   Any  cler- 
gyman who  performs  a  good  many  marriages 
will  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  very  few 
among  the  humbler  classes  can  sign  their 
name  in  an  unaffected  way.  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  the  poor  bride  who  shakily  traces  her 
name,  or  of  the  simple  bumpkin  who  slowly 
writes  his,  making  no  secret  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  does  it.    These  are  natural 
and  pleasing.    You  would  like  to  help  and 
encourage  them.    But  it  is  irritating  when 
some    forward   fellow,  after    evincing    his 
marked  contempt  for,  the  slow  and  cramped 
performances  of  his  friends,  jauntily  takes 
up  the  pen  and  dashes  off  his  signature  at  a 
tremendous  rate  and  with  the  air  of  an  ex- 
ploit, evidently  expecting  the  admiration  of 
his  rustic  friends,  and  laying  a  foundation 
for  romarking  to  them  on  his  way  home  that 
the  parsoircould  not  touch  him  at  penman- 
ship.    I  have  observed  with  a  little  mali- 
cious satisfaction  that  such  persons,  arising 
in  their  pridfe  from  the  place  where  they 
wrote,  generally  smear  their  signature  with 
their  coat>slecve,  and  reduce  it  to  a  state  of 
comparative  illegibility.    I  like  to  see  the 
smirking,  impudent  creature  a  little  taken 
down. 

But  it  is  endlesB  to  tr}'  to  reckon  up  the 
fashions  in  which  people  show  that  they 
have  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  their  own  un- 
importance. Did  f  ou  ever  stop  in  the  street 
and  talk  for  a  few  minutes  to,  some  old  bach- 
elor ?  If  so,  I  dare  say  you  have  remarked 
a  curious  phenomenon.  You  have  found 
that  all  of  a  sudden  the  mind  of  the  old  gen- 
tlemen, usually  reasonable  enough,  appeared 
stricken  into  a  state  approaching  idiocy,  and 
that  the  sentence  which  he  had  begun  in  a 
rational  and  intelligible  way  was  ending  in 


a  maze  of  wandering  words,  signifying  noth- 
ing in  particular.    You  had  been  looking  in 
another  direction,  but  in  sudden  alarm  vou 
look  straight  at  the  old  gentleman   to  see 
what  on  earth  is  the  matter ;  and  vou  dia- 
cem  that  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  some  passer- 
by, possibly  a  young  lady,  perhaps  no  more 
than  a  magistrate  or  the  like,  who  is  by  this 
time  a  good  many  yards  off,  with  the  eyes 
still  following,  and  slowly  revolving  on  their 
axis  so  as  to  follow  without  the  head  being 
turned  round.     It  is  this  spectacle  which 
has  drawn  off  your  friend's  attention  ;  and 
you  notice  his  whole  figure  twisted  into  an 
ungainly  form,  intended  to  be  dignified  or 
easy,  and  assumed  because  he  fancied  that 
the  passer-by  was  looking  at  him-     Oh,  the 
pettiness  of  human  nature  !    Then  you  will 
find  people  afraid  that  they  have  given  of- 
fence by  saying  or  doing  things  which  the 
party  they  supposed  offended  had  really  never 
observed  that  they  had  said  or  done.    There 
are  people  who  fancy  that  in  church  every- 
body is  looking  at  them,. when  in  truth  no 
mortal  is  taking  the  trouble  to  do  so.     It  is 
an  amusing  thohgh  irritating  siglit  to  be- 
hold a  W^ak-minded  lady  walking  into  church 
and  taking  her  seat  under  this  delusion. 
You  remember  the  affected  air,  the  down- 
cast ^yes,  the  demeanor  intended  to  imply 
a  modest  shrinking  from  notice,  but  through 
which  there  shines  the  real  desire,  *'  Oh,  for 
any  sake,  look  at  me ! "    There  are  people 
whose  voice  is  utterly  inaudible  in  church 
six  feet  off,  who  will  tell  you  that  a  whole 
congregation  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  htm- 
dred  people  was  listening  to  their  singing. 
Such  folk  will  tell  you  that  they  went  to  a 
church  where  the  singing  was  left  too  much 
to  the  choir,  and  began  to  sing  as  usual, 
on  which  the  entire  congregation  looked 
round  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  singing, 
and  ultimately  proceeded  to  sing  lustily  too. 
I  do  not  remember  a  more  disgusting  exhi- 
'  bitton  of  vulgar  self-eonceit  than  I  saw  a 
few  months  ago  at  Westminster  Abbey.    It 
'  was  a  week-day  afternoon  service,  and  the 
congr^;ation  was  smalL    Immediately  be- 
fore me  there  sat  an  insolent  boor,  who  eri- 
dentlydid  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
'  land.    He  had  walked  in  when  the  prayers 
,  were  half  over,  having  with  difficulty  been 
made  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  his  manifest 
wish  was  to  testify  his  contempt  for  the 
whole  place  and  service.    Accordingly,  he 
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persisted  in  sitting,  in  a  lounging  attitude, 
when  the  people  stood,  and  in  standing  up 
and  staring  about  with  an  air  of  curiosity 
while  they  knelt.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
convey  that  he  was  not  listening  to  the 
prayers ;  but  rather  inconsistently,  he  now 
and  then  uttered  an  audible  grunt  of  disap- 
proval. No  one  can  enjoy  the  choral  ser- 
vice more  than  I  do,  and  the  music  that  af- 
ternoon was  very  fine ;  but  I  could  not  enjoy 
it  or  join  in  it  as  I  wished  for  the  disgust  I 
felt  at  the  animal  before  me,  and  for  my 
burning  desire  to  see  him  turned  out  of  the 
sacred  place  he  was  profaning.  But  the 
thing  which  chiefly  struck  me  about  the  in- 
dividual was  not  his  vulgar  and  impudent 
profanity;  it  was  his  intolerable  self-con- 
ceit. He  plainly  thought  that  every  eye 
under  the  noble  old  roof  was  watching  all 
his  movements.  I  could  see  that  he  would 
go  home  and  boast  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  tell  his  fnends  that  all  the  clergy,  chor- 
isters, and  congregation  had  been  awe- 
stricken  by  him,  and  that  possibly  word  had 
by  this  time  been  conveyed  to  Lambeth  or 
Fulham  of  the  weakened  influence  and  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  the  Church  ,of  Eng- 
land. I  knew  that  the  very  thing  he  wished 
was  that  some  one  should  rebuke  his  con- 
duct, otherwise  I  should  certainly  have  told 
him  either  to  behave  with  decency  or  to  be 
gone. 

I  have  sometimes  witnessed  a.  curious 
manifestation  of  this  vain  sense  of  self-im- 
portance. Did  you  ever,  my  reader,  chance 
upon  such  a  spectacle  as  this :  a  very  com- 
monplace man,  and  even  a  very  great  block- 
head, standing  in  a  drawing-room  where  a 
large  party  of  people  is  assembled,  with  a 
grin  of  self-complacent  superiority  upon  his 
unmeaning  face?  I  am  sure  you  under- 
stand the  thing  I  mqan.  I  mean  a  look 
which  conveyed  that,  in  virtue  of  some  hid- 
den store  of  genius  or  power,  he  could  sur- 
vey with  a  calm,  cynical  loftiness  the  little 
conversation  and  interests  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals. You  know  the  kind  of  interest  with 
which  a  human  being  would  survey  the  dis- 
tant approaches  to  reason  of  an  intelligent 
dog,  or  a  colony  of  ants.  I  have  seen  this 
expression  on  the  face  of  one  or  two  of  the 
greatest  blockheads  I  ever  knew.  I  have 
aeen  such  a  one  wear  it  while  clever  men 
were  carrjing  on  a  conversation  in  which* he 
could  not  have  joined  to  have  saved  his  life. 
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Yet  you  could  see  that  (who  can  tell  how  P) 
the  poor  creature  had  somehow  persuaded 
himself  that  he  occupied  a*  position  from 
which  he  could  look  down  upon  his  fellow- 
men  in  general.  Or  was  it  rather  that  the 
poor  creature  knew  he  was  a  fool,  and  fan- 
cied that  thus  he  could  disguise  the  fact  P  I 
dare  say  there  was  a  mixture  of  both  feelings. 
You  may  see  many  indications  of  vain  self- 
importance  in  the  fact  that  various  persons, 
old  ladies  for  the  most  part,  are  so  ready  to 
give  opinions  which  are  not  wanted,  on  mat- 
ters of  which  they  are  not  competent  to  judge- 
Clever  young  curates  sufier  much  annoyance ' 
from  these  people :  they  are  always  anxious 
to  instruct  the  young  curates  how  to  preach. 
I  remember  well,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  curate  (which  in  Scotland  we  ctiU  an  as- 
sistant) myself,  what  advices  I  used  to  re- 
ceive (quite  unsought  by  mo)  from  well- 
meaning  but  densely  stupid  old  ladies.  I 
did  not  think  the  advices  worth  much,  even 
then ;  and  now,  by  longer  experience,  I  can 
discern  that  they  were  utterly  idiotic.  Yet 
they  were  given  with  entire  confidence.  No 
thought  ever  entered  the  head  of  these  well- 
meaning  but  stupid  individuals,  that  possi- 
bly they  were  not  competent  to  give  advice 
on  such  subjects.  And  it  is  vexatious  to  think 
that  people  so  stupid  may  do  serious  harm 
to  a  young  clergyman  by  head-shakings  and 
sly  inuendoes  as  to  his  orthodoxy  or  his 
gravity  of  deportment.  In  the  long  run 
they  will  do  no  harm,  but  at  the  first  start 
they  may  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief.  Not 
long  since,  such  a  person  complained  to  me 
that  a  talented  young  preacher  hud  taught 
unsound  doctrine.  She  cited  his  words.  I 
I  showed  her  that  the  words  were  taken  rer- 
batim  from  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
is  our  Scotch  Thirty-nine  Articles.  I  think 
it  not  unlikely  that  she  would  go  on  telling 
her  tattling  story  just  the  same.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  a  stupid  old  lady  say,  as  though 
her  opinion  were  quite  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  no  clergyman  ought  to  have  so 
much  as  a  thousand  a  year ;  for  if  he  had,  he 
would  be  sure  to  neglect  his  duty.  You  re- 
member what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  a  woman 
who  expressed  some  opinion  or  other  upon  a 
matter  she  did  not  understand.  **  Madam," 
said  tl)e  moralist,  "  before  expressing  your 
opinion,  you  should  consider  what  your  opin- 
ion is  worth.''  But  this  shaft  would  have 
glanced  harmlessly  from  off  the  panoply  of 
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the  stupid  and  self-complacent  old  lady  of 
whom  I  am  thinking.  It  was  a  fundamental 
axiom  with  her  that  her  opinion  was  entirely 
infallible.  Some  people  would  feel  as  though 
the  very  world  were  crumbling  away  under 
their  feet  if  they  realized  the  fact  that  they 
could  go  wrong. 

Let  it  here  be  said,  that  thisyain  belief  of 
their  own  importance  which  most  people 
cherish,  is  not  at  all  a  source  of  unmixed 
happiness.  It  will  work  either  way.  When 
my  friend,  Mr.  Snarling,  got  his  beautiful 
poem  printed  in  the  county  newspaper,  it  no 
doubt  pleased  him  to  think,  as  he  walked 
along  the  street,  that  every  one  was  pointing 
him  out  as  the  eminent  literary  man  who  was 
the  pride  of  the  district ;  and  that  the  whole 
town  was  ringing  with  that  magnificent  efiu- 
sion.  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  is  certain,  felt  that 
his  crown  was  being  reft  away.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  commoner  form  of 
morbid  misery  than  that  of  the  poor  nervous 
mai>  or  woman  who  fancies  that  he  or  she  is 
the  subject  of  universal  unkindly  remark. 
You  will  find  people,  still  sane  for  practical 
purposes,  who  think  that  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood is  conspiring  against  them,  when  in 
fact  nobody  is  thinking  of  them. 

All  these  pages  have  been  spent  in  dis- 
cussing a  single  thing  slowly  learnt :  the  re- 
maining matters  to  be  considered  in  this  es- 
say must  be  treated  briefly. 

Another  thing  slowly  learnt  is  that  we 
have  no  reason  or  right  to  be  angry  with 
people  because  they  think  poorly  of  us. 
This  is  a  truth  which  most  people  find  it 
very  hard  to  accept,  and  at  which,  probably, 
very  few  arrive  without  pretty  long  thought 
and  experience.  Most  people  are  angry  when 
they  are  informed  that  some  one  has  said 
that  their  ability  is  small,  or  that  their  pro- 
ficiency in  any  art  is  limited.  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  was  very  indignant  when  she  found 
that  some  of  her  friends  had  spoken  lightly 
of  her  parts  of  speech.  Mr.  Snarling  was 
wroth  when  he  learned  that  Mr.  Jollikin 
thought  him  no  great  preacher.  Miss  Brown 
was  so  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
-admire  her  singing ;  and  Mr.  Smith  on 
learning  that  Miss  Brown  did  not  admire  his 
horsemanship.  Some  authors  feel  angry  on 
reading  an  unfavorable  review  of  their  book. 
The  present  writer  has  been  treated  verj', 
very  kindly  by  the  critics ;  far  more  so  than 
he  ever  deserved ;  yet  he  remembers  show- 


ing a  notice  of  him  which  was  intended  to 
extinguish  him  for  all  coming  time,  to  a 
warm-hearted  friend,  who  read  it  with  gath- 
ering wrath,  and  veheorently  starting  up  at 
its  close,  exclaimed  (we  knew  who  wrote  the 
notice),  **  Now,  I  shall  go  straight  and  kick 
that  fellow ! "  Now  all  this  is  very  natural ; 
but  assuredly  it  is  quite  wrong.  You  un- 
derstand, of  course,  that  I  am  thinking  of 
unfavorable  opinions  of  you,  honestly  heli, 
and  expressed  without  malice.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  would  choose  for  your 
special  friend  or  companion  one  who  though; 
meanly  of  your  ability  or  your  sense;  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  him  alva}! 
by  you  j  and  the  very  fact  of  his  presence 
would  tend  to  keep  yoQ  from  doing  justice 
to  yourself.  For  it  is  true,  that  when  witk 
people  who  think  you  very  clever  and  irise, 
you  really  are  a  good  deal  cleverer  and  wiser 
than  usual ;  while  with  people  who  think 
you  stupid  and  silly,  you  find  yourself  under 
a  malign  influence  which  tends  to  make  yon 
actually  so  for  the  time.  If  you  want  a  m.^ 
to  gain  any  good  quality,  the  way  is  to  give 
him  credit  for  possessing  it.  If  he  has  be: 
little,  give  him  credit  for  all  he  has,  at  least ; 
and  you  will  find  him  daily  get  more.  Yoa 
know  how  Arnold  made  boys  truthful ;  i: 
was  by  giving  them  credit  for  truth.  Oh, 
that  we  all  fitly  understood  that  the  saaoe 
grand  principle  should  be  extended  to  aU 
good  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral !  Dili- 
gently instil  into  a  boy  that  he  is  a  stupid, 
idle,  bad-hearted  blockhead,  and  jou  ut 
v^ry  likely  to  make  him  all  thcU,  And  so 
you  can  see  that  it  is  not  judicious  to  cbo(>>< 
for  a  special  friend  and  associate  one  « ho 
thinks  poorly  of  one's  sense  or  one's  part*. 
Indeed,  if  such  a  one  honestly  thinks  poorly 
of  you,  and  has  any  moral  earnestness,  you 
could  not  get  him  for  a  special  friend  if  yoa 
wished  it.  Let  ua  choose  for  our  compan- 
ions (if  such  can  be  found)  those  who  think 
well  and  kindly  of  us,  even  though  we  may 
know  within  ourselves  that  they  think  too 
kindly  and  too  well.  For  that  favorable  es- 
timation will  bring  out  and  foster  all  that  is 
good  in  us.  There  is  between  this  and  the 
unfavorable  judgment  all  the  difTerence  bc^ 
tween  the  warm,  genial  sunshine,  that  dravs 
forth  the  fiowers  and  encourages  them  t^ 
open  their  leaves,  and  the  nipping  frost  cr 
the  blighting  east  wind  that  represses  azsl 
disheartens  all  vegetable  life.    Bat  tWrt*^^ 
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thus  you  would  not  choose  for  your  special 
companion  one  who  thinks  poorly  of  you, 
and  though  you  might  not  even  wish  to  see 
him  yery  often,  you  have  no  reason  to  have 
any  angry  feeling  towards  him.  He  can- 
not help  his  opinion.  His  opinion  is  deter- 
mined by  his  lights.  His  opinion,  possibly, 
founds  on  those  aesthetic  considerations  as 
to  which  people  will  never  think  alike,  with 
which  there  is  no  reasoning,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  accounting.  Qod  has  made  him 
so  that  he  dislikes  your  book,  or  at  least 
cannot  heartily  appreciate  it ;  and  that  is  not 
his  fault.  And,  holding  his  opinion,  he  is 
quite  entitled  to  express  it.  It  may  not  be 
polite  to  express  it  to  yourself.  By  com- 
mon consent  it  is  understood  that  you  are 
never,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity, 
to  say  to  any  man  that  which  is  disagreeable 
to  him.  And  if  you  go,  and,  without  any 
call  to  do  so,  express  to  a  man  himself  that 
you  think  poorly  of  him,  he  may  justly  com- 
plain, not  of  your  unfavorable  opinion  of 
him,  but  of  the  malice  which  is  implied  in 
your  needlessly  informing  him  of  it  But  if 
any  one  expresses  such  an  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  you  in  your  absence,  and  some  one 
comes  and  repeats  it  to  you,  be  angry  with 
the  person  who  repeats  the  opinion  to  you, 
not  with  the  person  who  expressed  it.  For 
what  you  do  not  know  will  cause  you  no 
pain.  And  all  sensible  folk,  aware  how  es- 
timates of  any  mortal  must  differ,  will,  in  the 
long  run,  attach  nearly  the  just  weight  to 
any  opinion,  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Yes,  my  friend,  utterly  put  down  the  nat- 
ural tendency  in  your  heart  to  be  angry  with 
the  man  who  thinks  poorly  of  you.  For 
you  have,  in  sober  reason,  no  right  to  be 
angry  with  him.  It  is  more  pleasant,  and 
indeed  more  profitable,  to  live  among  those 
who  think  highly  of  you.  It  makes  you 
better.  You  actually  grow  into  what  you 
get  credit  for.  Oh,  how  much  better  a  cler- 
gyman preaches  to  his  own  congregation, 
who  listen  with  kindly  and  sympathetic  at- 
tention to  all  he  says,  and  always  think  too 
well  of  him,  than  to  a  set  of  critical  stran- 
gers, eager  to  find  faults  and  to  pick  holes ! 
And  how  heartily  and  pleasantly  the  essay- 
ist covers  his  pages,  which  are  to  go  into  a 
magazine  whose  readers  have  come  to  know 
him  well,  and  to  bear  with  all  his  ways !  If 
every  one  thought  him  a  dull  and  stupid 
person,  he  could  not  write  at  alL    Indeed, 
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he  would  bow  to  the  general  belief,  and  ac- 
cept the  truth  that  he  is  dull  and  stupid. 
But  further,  my  reader,  let  us  be  reasonable 
when  it  is  pleasant ;  and  let  us  sometimes 
be  irrational  when  (hat  is  pleasant  too.  It 
is  natural  to  have  a  very  kindly  feeling  to 
those  who  think  well  of  us.  Now,  though, 
in  severe  truth,  we  have  no  more  reason  for 
wishing  to  shake  hands  with  the  man  who 
thinks  well  of  us,  than  for  wishing  to  shake 
the  man  who  thinks  ill  of  us ;  yet  let  us  yield 
heartily  to  the  former  pleasant  impulse.  It  is 
not  reasonable,  but  it  is  all  right.  You  cannot 
help  liking  people  who  estimate  you  favora- 
bly, and  say  a  good  word  of  you.  No  doubt  we 
might  slowly  learn  not  to  like  them  more 
than  anybody  else;  but  we  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  that  lesson.  Let  us  all, 
my  readers,  be  glad  if  we  can  reach  that 
cheerful  position  of  mind  at  which  my  elo- 
quent friend  Shirley  and  I  have  long  since 
arrived,  that  we  are  extremely  gratified  when 
we  find  ourselves  favorably  reviewed,  and 
not  in  the  least  angry  when  we  find  ourselves 
reviewed  unfavorably ;  that  we  have  a  very 
kindly  feeling  towards  such  as  think  well  of 
us,  and  no  unkind  feeling  whatever  to  those 
who  think  ill  of  us.  Thus,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  we  look  with  equal  minds  at 
the  newspaper  notices  of  Fraser ;  we  are 
soothed  and  exhilarated  when  we  find  our- 
selves describes  as  sages,  and  we  are  amused 
and  interested  when  we  find  ourselves  shown 
up  as  little  better  than  geese. 

Of  course,  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  feel- 
ing with  which  you  ought  to  regard  any  un- 
favorable opinion  of  you,  whether  spoken  or 
written,*if  the  unfavorable  opinion  which  is 
expressed  be  plainly  not  honestly  held,  and 
be  maliciously  expressed.  You  may  occa- 
sionally hear  a  judgment  expressed  of  a 
young  girl's  music  or  dancing,  of  a  gentle- 
man's horses,  of  a  preacher's  sermons,  of 
an  author's  books,  which  is  manifestly  dic- 
tated by  personal  spite  and  jealousy,  and 
which  is  expressed  with  the  intention  of  do- 
ing mischief  and  giving  pain  to  the  person 
of  whom  the  judgment  is  expressed.  You 
will  occasionally  find  such  judgments  sup* 
ported  by  wilful  misrepresentatiou,  and  even 
by  pure  invention.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  essential  thing  is  not  the  unfavorable 
opinion ;  it  is  the  malice  which  leads  to  its 
entertainment  and  expression.  And  the 
conduct  of  the  ofiSonding  party  should  be  re* 
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garded  with  that  feeling  ivhich,  on  calm 
thought,  you  discern  to  be  the  right  feeling 
vith  which  to  regard  malice,  accompanied 
by  falsehood.  Then,  is  it  well  to  be  angry 
here  P  I  think  not.  You  may  see  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  have  any  communication  with  a 
person  who  will  abuse  and  misrepresent  you ; 
it  is  not  safe,  and  it  is  not  pleasant.  But 
don't  be  angry.  It  is  not  worth  while.  That 
old  lady,  indeed,  told  all  her  friends  that  you 
said,  in  your  book,  something  she  knew  quite 
well  you  did  not  say.  Mr.  Snarling  did  the 
like.  But  the  offences  of  such  people  are 
not  worth  powder  and  shot;  and  besides 
this,  my  friend,  if  you  saw  the  case  from 
their  point  of  view,  you  might  see  that  they 
have  something  to  say  for  themselves.  You 
failed  to  call  for  the  old  lady  so  often  as  she 
wished  vou  should.  You  did  not  ask  Mr. 
Snarling  to  dinner.  These  are  bad  reasons 
for  pitching  into  you ;  but  still  they  are  rea- 
Bons  and  Mr.  Snarling  and  the  old  lady,  by 
long  brooding  over  them,  may  have  come  to 
think  that  they  are  very  just  ond  weighty 
•  reasons.  And  did  you  never,  my  friend, 
speak  rather  unkindly  of  these  two  persons  P 
Did  you  never  give  a  •ludicrous  account  of 
their  goings-on,  or  even  an  ill-set  account, 
which  some  kind  friend  was  sure  to  repeat 
to  them?  Ah,  my  reader^  don't  be  too  hard 
on  Snarling:  possibly  you  have  yourself 
done  something  very  like  what  he  is  doing 
now.  Forgive,  as  you  need  to  be  forgiven ! 
And  try  to  attain  that  quite  attainable  tem- 
per, in  which  you  will  read  or  listen  to 
the  most  malignant  attack  upon  you,  with 
curiosity  and  amusement,  and  with  no  an- 
gry  feeling  at  all.  I  suppose  great  people 
attain  to  this.  I  mean  cabinet  ministers 
and  the  like,  who  are  daily  flayed  in  print 
somewhere  or  other.  They  come  to  take  it 
all  quite  easily.  And  if  they  were  pure  an- 
gels, somebody  would  attack  them.  Most 
people,  even  those  who  differ  from  him, 
know  that  if  this  world  has  a  humble,  con- 
scientious, pious  man  in  it,  that  man  is  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Yet  last 
night  I  read  in  a  certain  powerful  journal, 
that  the  great  characteristics  of  that  good 
man,  are  cowardice,  trickery,  and  simple 
rascaUty!  Honest  Mr.  Bumpkin,  kind- 
hearted  Miss  Goodbody,  do  you  fancy  that 
ffou  can  escape  ?  . 

Then  we  ought  to  try  to  fix  it  in  our 
mind,  that  in  all  matters  into  wllich  taale 


enters  at  all,  the  most  honest  and  the  most 
able  men  may  hopelessly,  diametrically,  dif- 
fer.   Original  idiosyncrasy  has  so  much  to 
say  here;  and  training  has  also  so  much* 
One  cultivated  and  honest  man  has  an  en- 
thusiastic and  most  real  love  and  enjoyment 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  an  absolute  ha- 
tred for  that  of  the  classic  revival ;  another 
man  equally  cultivated  and  honest,  has  tastes 
which  are  the  logical  contradictory  of  these 
No  one  can  doubt  the  ability  of  Byron,  or 
of  Sheridan ;  yet  each  of  them  thought  very 
little  of  Shakspeare.    The  question  is,  tchat 
suits  you  ?    You  may  have  the  strongest  con- 
viction that  you  ought  to  like  an  author ;  you 
may  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  you  don't 
like  him ;  and  yet  you  may  feel  that  you  de- 
test him.    For  myself,  I  confess  with  shame, 
and  I  know  the  reason  is  in  myself,  I  cannot 
for  my  life  see  any  thing  to  admire  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle.    His  style,  both  of 
thought  and  language,  is  to  me  insufferably 
irritating.    I  tried  to  read  the  Sartor  Re^ar^ 
ius,  and  could  not  do  it.     So  if  all  people 
who  have  learned  to  read  Euglish  were  like 
me,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  no  readers. 
Happily,  the  majority,  in  most  cases,  pos- 
sesses the  normal  taste.    At  least  there  is 
no  further  appeal  than  to  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  of  educated  men.    I 
confess,  further,  that  I  would  rather  read 
Mr.  Helps  than  Milton :  I  do  not  say  that  I 
think  Mr.  Helps  the  greater  man,  but  that  I 
feel  he  suits  me  better.    I  value  the  Auto- 
crcU  of  the  Breakfasi-table  more  highly  than 
all  the  writings  of  Shelley  put  together.    It 
is  a  curious  thing  to  read  various  reviews 
of  the  same  book ;  particularly  if  it  be  one 
of  those  books  which,  if  you  like  at  all,  you 
will  like  very  much,  and  which  if  you  don't 
like  you  will  absolutely  hate.    It  is  curious 
to  find  opinions  flatly  contradictory  of  ono  an- 
other set  forth  in  those  reviews  by  very  able, 
cultivated,  .and  unprejudiced  men.    There  . 
is  no  newspaper  published  in  Britain  which 
contains  abler  writing  than  the  Edinburyh 
Scotsman,    And  of  course  no  one  need  aay 
any  thing  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the 
Times,    Well,  one  day  within  the  \a&t  few 
months,  the  Times  and  the  Scotsman  each 
published  a  somewhat  elaborate  review  of 
a  certain  book.    The  reviews  were  flatly  op* 
posed  to  one  another;  they  had  no  com- 
mon ground  at  all ;  one  said  the  book  was 
extiemely  good,  and  the  other  that  it  wea 
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extresnely  bad*  You  must  JQBt  make  up  your 
mind  that  ia  matters  of  taste  there  can  be 
no  unyarying  standard  of  truth.  In  ssthetic 
matters,  truth  is  quite  relative.  What  is 
bad  to  you,  is  good  to  me  perhaps.  And 
indeed,  if  one  might  adduce  the  saddest  of 
all  possible  proofe,  how  even  the  loftiest  and 
most  splendid  genius  fidls  to  commend  itself 
to  eyery  cultivated  mind,  it  may  suffice  to 
say,  that  ihai  bziOiant  BcaUman  has  on  sev- 
eral ooeasions  fbund  £iult  with  Fraser'sMag^ 
azinef  and  specially  with  A.  K.  H.  B» ! 

If  you,  my  reader,  are  a  wise  and  kind- 
heafted  person  (as  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  you  are),  I  think  you  would  like 
very  much  to  meet  and  converse  with  any 
person  who  has  formed  a  bad  opinion  of  you. 
You  would  take  great  pleasure  in  overcom- 
ing such  a  one's  prejudice  against  you ;  and 
if  the  person  Were  an  honest  and  worthy 
person,  you  would  be  almost  certain  to  do  so. 
Very  few  folk  are  able  te  retain  any  bitter 
feeling  towards  a  man  they  have  actually 
talked  with,  unless  the  bitter  feeling  be  one 
which  is  just.  And  a  very  great  proportion 
of  all  the  un&vorable  opinions  which  men 
entertain  of  their  fellow-men  found  on  some 
misconception.  You  take  up  somehow  an 
impression  that  such  a  one  is  a  conceited, 
stuck-up  person:  you  come  to  know  him, 
and  you  find  he  is  the  ^rankest  and  most  un- 
affected of  men.  You  had  a  belief  that  such 
another  was  a  cynical,  heartless  being,  till 
you  met  him  one  day  coming  down  a  long 
black  stair,  in  a  poor  part  of  the  town,  from 
a  bare  chamber  in  which  is  a  little  sick 
child,  with  two  large  tears  running  down 
his  face;  and  when  you  enter  the  poor 
apartment  you  learn  certain  facts  as  to  his 
quiet  benevolence  which  compel  you  sud- 
denly to  construct  a  new  theory  of  that 
man's  character.  It  is  only  people  who  are 
radically  and  essentially  bad  whom  you  can 
really  dislike  after  you  come  to  know  them. 
And  the  human  beings  who  are  thus  essen- 
tially bad  are  very  few.  Something  of  the 
original  Image  lingers  yet  in  almost  every 
human  soul.  And  in  many  a  homely,  com- 
monplace person,  what  with  vestiges  of  the 
old,  and  a  blessed  planting-in  of  something 
new,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  it.  And  every 
human  being,  conscious  of  honest  intention 
and  of  a  kind  heart,  may  well  wish  that  the 
man  who  dislikes  and  abuses  him  could  just 
know  him. 
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But  there  are  human  beings  whom,  if  you 
are  wise,  you  would  not  wish  to  know  yon 
too  welL  I  mean  the  human  beings  (if 
such  there  should  be)  who  think  very  highly 
of  you  $  who  imagine  you  very  clever  and 
very  amiable.  Keep  out  of  the  way  of  such ! 
Let  them  see  as  little  of  you  as  possible. 
For  when  they  come  to  know  you  well,  they 
are  quite  sure  to  be  disenchanted.  The  en- 
thusiastic ideal  which  young  people  form  of 
any  one  they  admire  is  smashed  by  the  rude 
presence  of  fiicts.  I  have  got  somewhat  be- 
yond the  stage  of  fueling  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration, yet  there  are  two  or  tiiree  living  men 
whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  see.  I  know  I 
should  never  admire  them  so  much  any 
more.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Dickens:  I  don't 
want  to  see  him.  Let  us  leave  Yarrow  un- 
visited:  our  sweet  ideal  is  fairer  than  the 
fairest  fact.  No  hero  is  a  hero  to  his  valet : 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  cler- 
gyman is  a  saint  to  his  beadle.  Yet  the 
hero  may  be  a  true  hero,  and  the  clergyman 
a  very  excellent  man :  but  no  human  being 
can  bear  too  close  inspection.  I  remember 
hearing  a  clever  and  enthusiastic  young 
lady  complain  of  what  she  had  suffered  on 
meeting  a  certain  great  bishop  at  dinner. 
No  doubt  he  was  dignified,  pleasant,  clever ; 
but  the  mysterious  halo  was  no  longer  round 
his  head.  Here  is  a  sad  circumstance  in 
the  lot  of  a  very  great  man:  I  mean  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Tennyson  or  Professor  Long- 
fellow. As  an  elephant  walks  through  a 
field,  crushing  the  crop  at  every  step,  so  do 
these  men  advance  through  life,  smashing, 
every  time  they  dine  out,  the  enthusiastic 
fancies  of  sevend  romantic  young  people. 

This  was  to  have  been  a  short  essay.  But 
you  see  it  is  already  long;  and  I  have 
treated  only  two  of  the  four  Things  Slowly 
Learnt  which  I  had  noted  down.  After 
much  consideration  I  discern  several  courses 
which  are  open  to  me : — 

(1.)  To  ask  the  editor  to  allow  mo  forty 
or  fifty  pages  of  the  magasine  for  my  essny. 

(2.)  To  stop  at  once,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main forever  a  secret  what  the  two  remain- 
ing things  are. 

(3.)  To  stop  now,  and  continue  my  sub- 
ject in  a  future  number  of  the  magazine. 
I     (4.)  To  state  briefly  what  the  two  things 
[  are,  and  get  rid  of  the  subject  at  once. 
I     The  flindamental  notion  of  Course  No.  1 
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is  manifeBtly  Tain.  The  editor  is  doubtless 
well  aware  that  about  sixteen  pages  is  the 
utmost  length  of  essay  which  his  readers 
can  stand.  Nos.  2  and  3,  for  reasons  too 
numerous  to  state,  cannot  be  adopted.  And 
thus  I  am  in  a  manner  compelled  to  adopt 
Course  No.  4. 

The  first  of  the  two  things  is  a  practical 
lesson.  It  is  this :  to  allow  for  human  folly, 
laziness,  carelessness,  and  the  like,  just  as 
you  allow  for  the  properties  of  matter,  such 
as  weight,  fidction,  and  the  like,  without 
being  surprised  or  angry  at  them.  You 
know  that  if  a  man  is  lifting  a  piece  of  lead 
he  does  not  think  of  getting  into  a  rage 
because  it  is  heavy;  or  if  a  man  is  dragging 
a  tree  along  the  ground  he  does  not  get  into 
a  rage  because  it  ploughs  deeply  into  the 
earth  as  it  comes.  He  is  not  surprised  at 
these  things.  They  are  nothing  new.  It  is 
just  what  he  counted  on.  But  you  will  find 
that  the  same  man,  if  his  servants  are  lazy, 
careless,  and  forgetful ;  or  if  his  friends  are 
petted,  wrong-headed,  and  impracticable, 
will  not  only  get  quite  angry,  but  will  get 
freshly  angry  at  each  new  action  which 
proves  that  his  friends  or  servants  possess 
these  characteristics.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  make  up  your  mind  that  such  things 
are  characteristic  of  humanity,  and  so  that 
you  must  look  for  them  in  dealing  with 
human  beings  ?  And  would  it  not  be  better, 
too,  to  regard  eaqh  new  proof  of  laziness, 
not  as  a  new  thing  to  be  angry  with,  but 
merely  as  a  piece  of  the  one  great  fact  that 
your  servant  is  lazy,  with  which  you  get 
angry  once  for  all,  and  have  done  with  it  ? 
If  your  servant  makes  twenty  blunders  a 
day,  do  not  regard  them  as  twenty  separate 
facts  at  which  to  get  angry  twenty  several 
times.  Begard  them  just  as  twenty  proofs 
of  the  .one  fact,  that  your  servant  is  &  blun- 
derer ;  and  be  angry  just  once,  and  no  more. 
Or  if  some  one  you  know  gives  twenty  indi- 
cations in  a  day  that  he  or  she  (let  us  say 
she)  is  of  a  petted  temper,  regard  these 
merely  as  twenty  proofs  of  one  lamentable 
fact,  and  not  as  twenty  different  facts  to  be 
separately  lamented.  You  accept  the  fact 
that  the  person  is  petted  and  ill-tempered : 
you  regret  it  and  blame  it  once  for  all.  And 
.after  this,  once  you  taka  as  of  course  all  new 
;manifestaUons  of  pettedness  and  ill-temper. 
.And  you  are  no  morctsurprised  at  them,  or 
angQT  .with  them,  than  you  are  at  lead  for 


being  heavy,  or  at  down  for  being  light.  It 
is  their  nature,  and  you  calculate  on  it,  and 
allow  for  it. 

Then  the  second  of  the  two  remaining 
things  is  this — ^that  you  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  you  are  postponed  to  greater 
people,  or  if  you  are  treated  with  less  con- 
sideration tlum  you  would  be  if  you  were  a 
greater  person.   Uneducated  people  are  very 
slow  to  leam  this  most  obvious  lesson.    I 
remember  hearing  of  a  proud  old  lady,  who 
was  proprietor  of  a  small  landed  estate  in 
Scotland.    She  had  many  relations,  some 
greater,  some  less.    The  greater  she  much 
affected,  the  less  she  wholly  ignored.    But 
they  did  not  ignore  her ;  and  one  morning 
an  individual  arrived  at  her  mansion-house, 
bearing  a  large  box  on  his'back.    He  was  a 
travelling  pedler  i  and  he  sent  up  word  to 
the  old  lady  that  he  was  her  cousin,  and 
hoped  shd  would  buy  something  from  him. 
The  old  lady  indignantly  refused  to  see  lum, 
and  sent  orders  that  he  should  forthwith  quit 
the  house.    The  pedler  went ;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  courtyard,  he  tinned  to  the  inhospi- 
table dwelling,  and  in  a  loud  voice  exclaimed, 
in  the  ears  of  every  mortal  in  the  house, 
<'Ay,  if  I  had  come  in  my  carriage-and- 
four,  ye  wad  have  been  proud  to  have  ta'en  me 
in ! "    The  pedler  fancied  that  he  was  hurl- 
ing at  his  relative  a  scathing  sarcasm :  he 
did  not  see  that  he  was  simply  stating  a  per- 
fectly unquestionable  fact.  No  doubt  earthly, 
if  he  had  come  in  a  carriage-and-four,  he 
would  have  got  a  hearty  welcome,  and  he 
would  have  found  his  claim  of  kindred  ea- 
gerly  allowed.    But  he  thought  he  was  say- 
ing a  bitter  and  cutting  thing,  and  (strange 
to  say)  the  old  lady  fancied  she  was  listen--     ^, 
ing  to  a  bitter  and  cutting  thing.    He  was     j  ^ 
merely  expressing  a  certain  and  innocuous     |  '>i 
truth.    But  though  all  mortals  know  that  in     !  '* 
this  world  big  people  meet  great^,  respect.    *.^^^ 
than  small  (and  quite  ri^t  too),  mts"  mv>.  n^ 
tals  seem  t«  find  the  principle  avc^yun-  ^  «^h 
pleasant  one  when  it  comes  hor>^,to  them-  ','/~'^ 
selves.    And  we  leam  but  slow(^'{     ^ ,  *a  pit^s^  ** ! 
in  seeing  ourselves  plainly  subs-     ibout  Por* 
other  people.    Poor  Oliver  Gold%\   ker*«.Lit^^ 
very  angry  when  at  the  club  on^  oorit  hx.  ' 
was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  stoiy  by  a  , 
Dutchman,  who  had  notioed  that  the  Great 
Bear  was  rolling  abont  in  preparation  for 
speaking,  and  who  exclaimed  to  Goldsmith, 
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"Stop,  stop ; '^ Toctor  Shonson  is  going  to 
speak ! "  Once  I  arrived  at  a  certain  rail- 
way station.  Two  old  ladies  were  waiting 
to  go  by  the  same  train.  I  knew  them  well, 
and  they  expressed  their  delight  that  we 
were  going  the  same  way ;  <'  Let  us  go  in  the 
same  carriage/'  said  the  younger,  in  earnest 
tones ;  "  and  will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
see  about  our  luggage  ?  "  After  a  few  min- 
utes of  the  lively  talk  of  the  period  and  dis- 
trict, the  train  came  up.  I  feel  the  tremor 
of  the  platform  yet.  I  handed  my  friends 
into  a  carriage,  and  then  st^w  their  baggage 
placed  in  the  van.  It  was  a  station  at  which 
trains  stop  for  a  few  minutes  for  refresh- 
ments. So  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage into  which  I  had  put  them,  and  waited 
a  little  before  taki^ig  my  seat.  I  expected 
that  my  friends  would  proceed  with  the  con- 
versation which  had  been  interrupted ;  but 
to  my  astonishment  I  found  that  I  had  be- 
come wholly  invisible  to  them.  They  did 
not  see  me  and  speak  to  me  at  all.  In  the 
carriage  with  them  was  a  living  peer,  of  wide 
estates  and  great  rank,  whom  they  knew. 
And  so  thoroughly  did  he  engross  their  eyes 
and  thoughts  and  words,  that  they  had  be- 
come unaware  of  my  presence,  or  even  my 
existence.  The  stronger  sensation  rendered 
them  unconscious  of  the  weaker.  Do  you 
think  I  felt  angry  ?  No,  I  did  not  I  felt 
very  much  amused.  I  recognized  a  slight 
manifestation  of  a  grand  principle.  It  was 
a  straw  showing  how  a  current  sets,  but  for 
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which  Britain  would  not  be  the  country  it  is. 
I  took  my  seat  in  another  carriage,  and  plac- 
idly read  my  Times,  There  was  one  lady 
in  that  carriage.  I  think  she  inferred,  from 
the  smiles  which  occasionally  for  the  first 
few  miles  overspread  my  countenance  with- 
out apparent  cause,  that  my  mind  was  slightly 
disordered. 

These  are  the  two  things  already  men- 
tioned. But  you  cannot  understand,  friendly 
reader,  what  an  effort  it  has  cost  me  to  treat 
them  so  briefly.  The  experienced  critic  will 
discern  at  a  glance  that  the  author  could 
easily  have  made  sixteen  pages  out  of  the 
material  you  have  here  in  one.  The  author 
takes  his  stand  upon  this — that  there  are  few 
people  who  can  beat  out  thought  so  thin,  or 
say  so  little  in  such  a  great  number  of  words. 
I  remember  how  my  dear  friend,  the  late 
editor  of  this  magazine  (whom  all  who  knew 
him  well  miss  more  and  more  as  days  and 
weeks  go  on,  and  never  will  cease  to  miss), 
used  to  remark  this  fkct  in  those  warm- 
hearted and  playful  letters  of  his,  with  won- 
der not  unmingled  with  indignation.  And 
I  remember  how  a  very  great  prelate  (who 
could  compress  aU  I  have  said  into  a  page 
and  a  half)  once  comforted  me  by  telling  me 
that  for  the  consumption  of  many  minds  it 
was  desirable  that  thought  should  be  very 
greatly  diluted ;  that  quantity  as  well  as 
quality  is  needful  in  the  dietetics  both  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.  With  this  soothing  re- 
flection I  close  the  present  essay. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


tTiiE  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Chi- 
fio  mind  is  this — that  at  all  points  of  the  circle 
scribed  by  man's  intelligence  it  seems  oc^a- 
f^iiallv  to  have  caaght  glimpses  of  a  heaven  far 
r)'oiiu  the  range  of  its  ordinary  ken  and  vision. 
cau(:;ht  a  glimpse  of  the  path  which  leads  to 
llitnry  supremacy  when  it  invented  gunpow- 
t  gome  -"^n tones  before  the  discovery  was 
W  *y  ^.  otbernation.  It  caught  a  glimpse 
r«.iic  pa  .^  which  leads  to  maritime  supremacy 
>cn  it  mnr!c.  (It  a  period  cqaally  remote,  the 
ipovorv  of  ••''f^flriner's  compass.  It  caaght 
r'  ^^        .th  which  leads  to  literary  SO- 

k IV      I  the  tenth  century,  it  invented 

■■I^L^  css ;  and,  as  my  illnstrioos  friend 
^^^|K    >ir  £.  Landseer)  has  reminded  me, 


it  has  canght  from  time  to  time  glimpses  of  the 
beautiful  in  color  and  design.  But  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese  themselves  the  invention  of  gan- 
powder  has  exploded  in  crackers  and  harmless 
fireworks.  The  mariner's  compass  has  produced 
nothing  better  than  the  coasting  junk.  The  art 
of  printing  has  stagnated  in  stereotyped  editions 
of  Confucius,  and  the  most  cynical  representa- 
tions of  the  grotesque  have  been  the  principal 
products  of  Chinese  conceptions  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiAil.  Nevertheless,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  under  this  mass  of  abortions  and 
rubbish  there  lie  hidden  some  sparks  of  a  Di- 
viner fire,  which  the  genius  of  my  countrymen 
mav  gather  and  nurse  into  a  Anne.'— Lord  El' 
gin$  tSpeech  at  the  Lord  M^for'$  Dinner. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Parson,  M.A.,  Frofes- 
8or  of  Ureek  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge from  1792  to  1898.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Selhy  Watson,  M.A.,  M.R.S.L. 
Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  a  weak  book  on  a  strong  man. 
Mr.  Watson's  opening  ''Remarks  on  Biog- 
raphy "  discotirage  the  reader  at  the  outset, 
and  are  found  in  the  end  to  have  supplied 
only  too  true  a  measure  of  his  literary  skill 
and  taste.  He  must  be,  we  think,  an  ex- 
traordinarily wakeful  man  who  does  not  go 
to  sleep  in  the  course  of  reading  Mr.  Wat- 
son's first  three  pages  and  a  half,  if  he  should 
incautiously  attempt  to  read  them  without 
an  interval  of  rest.  They  contain  in  a  highly 
concentrated  form  the  soporific  principle  dif- 
fused through  sermons  of  weak  preachers. 
Thus  he  begins : — 

"  The  charms  of  fiction  are  much  less  for- 
cible than  those  of  truth.  Histories  of  im- 
aginary personages,  howeyer  strikingly  rep- 
resented, are  much  less  interesting  than 
those  of  eminent  characters  that  really  ex- 
isted. The  man  who  read  Robinson  Crusoe 
as  a  true  tale  found  much  fewer  attractions 
in  it  ^hen  he  was  told  that  it  was  an  inven- 
tion. 

''  The  desire  to  know  how  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, especially  the  most  distinguished  of 
them,  have  lived,  is  the  cause  that  biography 
gains  80  much  attention.  Whoever  relates 
the  life,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
life,  of  any  remarkable  person,  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  expecting  that  his  narrative,  un- 
less given  in  an  absolutely  repulsive  style, 
will  attract  some  share  of  regard." 

So  he  goes  on.  Presently,  after  pointing 
out  that  no  human  character  is  perfect,  and 
that  the  biographer  must  be  sincere,  he 
makes  a  quotation  upon  which  the  profound 
comment,  if  made  firom  the  pulpit,  might  be 
warranted  to  soothe  into  instant  sleep  the 
best  half  of  a  congregation. 

"  *  Nature,  apparently,'  said  Styan  Thirl- 
by,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his 
*  Literary  Anecdotes,*  *  intended  a  kind  of 
parity  among  her  sons  ;  but  sometimes  she 
deviates  a  httle  from  her  general  purpose, 
and  sends  into  the  world  a  man  of  powers 
superior  to  the  rest,  of  auicker  intuition  and 
wider  comprehension ;  tnis  man  has  all  other 
men  for  his  enemies,  and  would  not  be  suf- 
fered to  live  his  natural  time,  but  that  his 
excellencies  are  balanced  by  bis  failings. 
He  that  by  intellectual  exaltation  thus  tow- 
ers above  his  contemporaries,  is  drunken,  or 


lazy,  or  capricious ;  or,  by  some  defect  or 
other,  is  hindered  from  exerting  his  sover- 
eignty of  mind ;  he  is  thus  kept  UDon  the 
level,  and  thus  preserved  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  would  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  universal  hatred.' 

«  Whether  the  mass  of  mankind  would 
ever  rise  to  destroy  a  fellow-creature  pos- 
sessed of  unrivalled  intellectual  powers,  may 
be  doubted ;  for  it  might  be  expected  that 
such  a  being  would  act  so  as  to  secure  the 
approbation  and  esteem  of  at  least  a  major- 
ity of  those  around  him ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  men  distinguished  by  eminent  mental 
abilities  are  often  drawn  aown,  whether  by 
the  influence  of  others,  or  by  their  own  im- 
,  prudence  and  misconduct,  to  a  conditioai  far 
j  below  that  of  many  others  who  are  too  much 
their  inferiors  in  mind  to  be  able  even  to 
estimate  their  merits.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  lives  of  Edmund  Smith,  or 
I  Samuel  Boyse,  or  Edgar  Poe,  for  examples 
of  such  degradation ;  lor  almost  every  man, 
whether  high  or  low,  whether  of  little  educa- 
tion or  of  much,  has  seen  something  of  the 
kind  among  his  own  connections  or  acquaint- 
ances, fbose  who  contemplate  the  livea  and 
fortunes  of  mankind,  too  often,  as  they  in- 
crease their  knowledge  increase  their  sor- 
row. If  they  discover  great  merits  in  emi- 
nent characters,  they  find  them,  perhaps,  the 
more  they  search,  obscured  by  syph  aefects 
as  they  could  at  one  time  have  acaroely  im- 
a^ned.  They  find  gold,  but  gold  mingled 
with  clay." 

We  dare  not  try  the  effect  of  continuing 
this  extract  through  the  entire  page  that 
follows,  written  in  the  same  lethargy  of 
amazing  dulness,  and  ending  with  the  noyel 
comparison  of  the  course  of  life  to  a  river. 
The  preamble  closes  with  this  summary  of 
Person's  character : — 

"  The  man  whose  life  we  propose  to  relate 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  tenacity  of 
memory,  ouickness  of  perspicacity,  and  ac- 
curacy of  judgment ;  and  we  shall  see  how 
much  these  qualities  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed to  his  comfort.' 

A  few  new  letters  of  little  interest ;  copi- 
ous extracts  from  Person's  writing,  good, 
but  for  want  of  shrewdness  in  selection,  not 
so  suggestive  as  they  ought  to  be ;  *  pitiM' 
ant  gathering  of  familiar  stories  ibout  Por- 
son  from  Beloe's  Sexagenarian,  Ba^ber'^  Lit- 
erary Anecdotes,  and  the  Posso^^ana  in 
Roger's  Table  Talk ;  a  great  deal  of  not  to 
much  masterly  as  schoolmaeterly  discttsston 
over  Greek,  and  weak  digression — now  into 
a  long  history  of  Ireland's  Shakspeare  for- 
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genes,  that  ttarte  oidy  firom  the  foot  of  Por- 
son's  haying  refused  to  certify  their  genu- 
ineness, as  he  was  <'  slow  to  subscrihe  to  ar- 
ticles of  faith; "  now  into  a  long  history  of 
the  argument  in  the  Church  on  1  John  5 : 7,-* 
these  are  the  poiiits  representing  the  chief 
merits  and  faults  of  Mr.  Watson's  "  Life  of 
Forson."  |iearly  all  the  advantages  of  m 
admirable  subject  for  a  book  that  might  be 
at  once  learned  and  popular  have  been  missed 
by  the  biographer.  There  is  no  better  pre- 
sentiment of  the  character  of  Porson  than 
the  current  anecdotes  afibrd,  no  sounding 
the  depths  of  his  strange  nature. 

But  eyen  when  badly  told  there  must  be 
much  to  interest  us  in  the  life  of  a  man  bom 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  whose  father  was 
a  poor  Norfolk  weaver  and  clerk  in  the  vil- 
lage church,  and  whose  mother  had  before 
.marriage  been  a  maid-servant,  yet  of  whom 
it  is  to  be  shown  how  the  wonderful  powers 
for  which  he.  was  conspicuous  even  in  boy- 
hood, by  their  own  force  and  in  spite  of  a 
rugged  character,  raised  him  to  an  acknowl- 
edge rank  as  the  first  Greek  scholar  in  Eu- 
rope. With  poor  village  teaching  and  the 
help  of  his  father's  taste  for  arithmetic, 
young  Porson  entered  heartily  into  mathe-, 
maticai  studies,  and  at  ten  years  old  **  was 
greatly  attracted  by  logarithms."  The  par- 
ish clerk's  wonderM  son  interested  the  par- 
ish clergyman,  an  excellent  man,  who  edu- 
cated five  sons  for  the  University  (in  whicK 
the  four  who  survived  all  obtained  fellow- 
ships), and  got  the  value  of  a  fortune  from 
his  scanty  income  of  two  hundred  a  year. 
He  was  a  man  to  be  found  roasting  a  turnip 
for  his  supper,  rocking  a  cradle  and  reading 
a  book,  all  at  one  time.  To  this  excellent 
clergyman's  house  the  parish  clerk's  remark- 
able son  trudged  every  Monday  morning  with 
a  week's  provision  on  his  arm,  to  be  gratu- 
itously taught  by  him  together  with  his  sons. 
But  the  other  boys  could  not  keep  pace  with 
Porson,  who  had  been  gifted  from  birth  with 
a  supernatural  grasp  of  memory  that  would 
hold  any  thing  and  every  thing,  and  keep 
its  hold  for  any  length  of  time.  The  kind- 
hearted  clergyman,  Mr.  Hewitt,  represented 
the  boy's  powers  to  a  wealthy  and  benevo- 
lent neighbor,  Mr.  Norria,  founder  of  the 
Norrisian  professorship  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Norris  having  sent  him  to 
Cambridge  that  his  powers  might  be  tested 
by  esaminationi  imdiertook  to  help  him  Ibr- 


ward  in  his  studies,  and  contributed  largely 
to  a  fund— of  which  Sir  George  Baker,  then 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  be- 
came treasurer—- for  the  education  of  the 
marvellous  weaver's  son  at  a  firstrate  school 
and  at  the  Univ^sity.  He  went  to  Eton, 
knowing  by  heart  the  Latin  books  he  was 
reqiiirod  to  study  there,  was  put  through  the 
common  routine,  and  clearly  enough  despised 
it.  Once  when  he  was  to  construe  Horace 
in  class  he  had  not  his  book,  and  took  an 
Ovid  which  another  boy  thrust  into  his  hand, 
from  which  he  appeared  to  read  while  he 
went  accurately  through  all  the  business  of 
the  lesson.  As  Eton  is  now  open  to  public 
question,  let  us  cite  Porson's  opinion  of  the 
worth  of  the  teaching  he  got  there :— 

*'  According  to  the  '  Short  Account  of 
Porson,'  he  himself  used  to  say  that  he  added 
little  to  his  acquirements  at  Eton  except  fa- 
cility in  Latin  versification,  as  he  had  read 
with  Mr.  Hewitt,  before  he  went  thither,  al- 
most all  that  was  required  of  him  in  the 
school,  and  had  learned  many  portions  of 
Horace,  Virgil,  Homer,  Cicero,  and  Livy  by 
heart.  He  was  unwilling  to  own  that  he 
was,  on  the  whole,  sreatl^r  indebted  to  Eton, 
but  he  must,  as  the  writer  remarks,  have 
been '  much  obliged  to  the  collision  of  a  pub- 
lic school  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  in- 
creased his  knowledge,  and  the  correction 
of  himself  by  the  mistakes  of  others.  Mag- 
nos  enim  viros  nan  scAoto,  sed  eontubendum 
faeU.* 

*'Mr.  Kidd  says  that  Porson,  when  he 
entered  Eton,  was  *  wholly  ignorant  of  qual- 
ity ; '  and  that '  after  he  had  toiled  up  the 
arduous  path  to  literary  eminence,  he  was 
often  twitted  by  his  quondam  schoolfel- 
lows with  those  violations  of  quality  which 
are  commod  in  first  attempts  at  Latin  verse.' 
'  Our  Greek  Professor,'  ne  adds,  '  always 
felt  sore  upon  this  point.  One  of  his  best 
friends  and  greatest  admirers  has  preserved 
a  cony  of  verses,  which  indeed  evince  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  mind,  but  would  not 
do  honor  to  his  memory.' 

"  That  he  could  repeat  by  heart  almost 
all  the  books  read  at  Eton,  before  he  became 
an  Etonian,  he  himself  told  Mr.  Maltby, 
and  said  that  almost  the  only  thing  he  rec- 
ollected with  pleasure  during  his  Eton  course 
was  the  rat-hunting  with  which  the  boys 
amused  themselves  in  the  Long  HalL" 

There  was  no  adaptation  of  the  teaching 
to  the  po#ers  of  the  boy,  who  simply  de- 
spised the  work  set  before  him.  He  had  a 
healthy  contempt  for  the  vanity  of  modem 
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classical  Tersification,  and  when  the  Mwas 
Etonensea  afterwards  appeared,  his  opinion 
was  that  such  exercises  were  fit  only  to  be 
thrown  behind  the  fire.  Porson  at  Eton,  as 
everywhere  else,  was  a  satirist,  with  a  rough 
sharp  wit  that  generally  came  victorious  out 
of  encounters.  'A  disputant  with  him  in  his 
later  life  wound  up  an  argument  by  saying 
to  Porson,  "  My  opinion  of  you  is  most  con- 
temptible, sir."  "  I  never  knew  an  opinion 
of  yours  that  was  not  contemptible,"  Porson 
replied.  Of  a  boy  at  school  with  an  un- 
gainly figure  who  was  one  of  his  butts,  he 
said  that  Miurphitt  never  need  be  conquered 
by  a  cork ;  he  had  but  to  swaUow  a  tenpenny 
nail  and  let  it  work  down  through  the  twist 
of  his  body  to  come  out  a  corkscrew  at  the 
other  end.  Which  is,  in  the  Watsonian 
style :  '<  The  sinuosities  of  his  frame  as  it 
passed  through  would  twist  it  into  an  ex- 
cellent shape  for  a  cork  extractor."  Mr. 
Watson  gives  extracts  from  Porson's  Eton 
play,  "Out  of  the  Frying  Pan  into  the  Fire," 
which  is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  but  as  he  has  evidently  no  very 
good  perception  of  what  is  worth  quoting 
and  what  is  not,  his  account  loses  some  of 
the  interest  it  might  have  had.    • 

Although  Eton  did  not  take  to  itself  the 
honor  of  sending  Porson  to  Cambridge,  he 
was  maintained  there  by  the  friends  who 
had  established  among  themselves  the  fund 
for  his  education,  got  his  Trifiity  fellowship, 
and  after  a  course  of  theological  study,  hav- 
ing, as  he  said,  "  found  that  I  should  require 
about  fifty  years'  reading  to  make  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  divinity,  — to 
satisfy  my  mind  on  all  points,— I  gave  it 
up."  Dr.  Postlethwaite,  master  of  Trinity, 
desiring  to  put  a  nephew  of  his  own  into 
the  lay  fellowship  that  Porson  applied  for, 
the  scholar,  already  famous,  found  himself, 
as  he  has  said,  a  gentleman  in  London, 
with  ^  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  upon  which 
Mr.  Watson  sagely  remarks:  '^This  after 
awhile  must  have  become  literally  true,  fbr 
he  lived,  he  said,  at  this  period  of  his  life 
for  six  weeks  on  a  guinea,  which,  at  six- 
pence a  day,  would  leave  him  with  sixpence 
only  on  the  last  day." 

He  still  visited  Cambridge,  walking  the 
whole  distance  from  London  in  a  day,  and 
while  he  vigorously  met  the  pressure  of  his 
poverty,  friends  and  scholars  who  thought 
him  ill-used,  admired  his  learning  and  hon- 


ored his  Bturdiness  of*  character,  were  se- 
cretly conspiring  to  raise  money  that  en- 
abled them  to  present  him  with  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  a  year.  The  names  of  the 
subscribers  were  withheld  from  him,  and  he 
took  the  annuity  only  on  condition  that  the 
capital  should  be  returned  to  its  donors  at 
his  death.  Dr.  Postlethwaite  also,  eager  to 
make  amends  for  his  bit  of  nepotism,  was 
prompt  and  cordial  in  pressing  upon  Porson 
the  Greek  Professorship  when  it  soon  after- 
wards became  vacant.  It  might  then  be 
held  by  a  layman,  but  was  worth  in  money 
only  forty  pounds  a  year.  A  canonry  is  now 
connected  with  it  to  endow  it  and  secure  a 
churchman  in  the  chair.  There  were  no  lec- 
tures to  yield  fees,  though  Porson  talked  of 
lecturing ;  but  it  was  fit  that  the  first  among 
Greek  scholars  should  bear  style  in  his  own 
country  and  before  foreigners  as  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Porson.         r 

Mr.  Professor,  meantime  liying  in  Lon- 
don, still  gave  occasional  evidence  of  his 
great  learning ;  while  at  the  Cider  Cellaxs 
he  was  honored  as  "  Dick,"  who  could  drink 
all  night  and  every  night.  He  was  &st 
friends  with  Perry,  writing  political  squibs, 
with  and  without  Greek,  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  and  he  proposed  marriage  to 
Perry's  sister  and  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Lunan, 
the  good-tempered  widow  tk  a  Scotch  book- 
binder, who  had  two  or  three  ohildren  of  her 
own.  But  he  proposed  marriage  on  con- 
dition that  her  brother  was  not  to  be  told. 
One  night  when  smoking  his  pipe  with 
George  Gordon  at  the  Cider  Cellars,  he  sud 
to  him,  "  Friend  George,  do  you  not  think 
the  Widow  Lunan  an  agreeable  sort  of 
person  as  times  go?"  George  did  think 
so.  ''Li  that  case,"  said  Porson,  *'you 
must  meet  me  to-morrow  morning  at  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  at  eight  o'dock.'' 
That  was  the  whole  announcement  to  his 
groomsman  of  his  private  marriage.  After 
the  event  he  was  urged  to  make  it  known 
at  '^  the  Court  of  Lcmcaster,"  as  he  called 
Perry's  office  in  Lancaster  Court,  Strand, 
but  he  went  off  to  spend  the  evening  with  a 
learned  friend  to  whom  he  did  not  tell  a 
word  of  his  marriage,  and  with  whom  he  sat 
as  long  as  he  could,  before  he  adjourned  as 
usual  to  the  Cider  Cellars  until  eight  o'clock 
next  morning.  Maltby  had  met'  him  in 
Covent  Garden  on  the  wedding  morning, 
and  observed  his  pea^-green  coat    «'  He  was 
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eaxrying  a  copy  of  Le  Moyen  de  Parvenir, 
yrlach,  he  had  just  purdiaaed  off  a  stall,  and 
holding  it  up,  he  called  out  jokingly,  *  These 
are  the  sort  of  books  to  buy.' "  In  spite  of 
the  odd  way  of  vedding,  Porson  was  as  good 
a  husband  as  he  could  contrive  to  make 
himself,  and  learnt  something  of  times  and 
seasons  during  the  year  and  a  half  that  his 
wife,  who  was  oonsumptiTO,  lived.  He  him- 
self had  been  troubled  from  youth  with 
asthma. 

"Porson's  personal  appearance,  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  was,  when  he  was  well 
dressed,  very  commanding.  *  His  very  look,' 
says  Mr.  John  Symmons,  *  impressed  me  with 
the  idea  of  his  being  an  extraordinary  man ; 
what  is  called,  I  believe,  by  artists,  in  the 
MeraUes, "  the  repose  of  strength,"  appeared 
in  bis  whole  figure  and  face.'  *  His  head,' 
says  Pryse  Gordon,  *  was  remarkablv  fine  i 
an  expansive  forehead,  over  whicn  was 
smoothly  combed  (when  in  dress)  his  shin- 
inff  brown  hair.  His  nose  was  Roman,  wiUi 
a  keen  and  penetrating  eye,  shaded  with 
long  lashes.  His  mouth  was  AiU  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  altogether  his  countenance  indi- 
cated deep  thought.  His  stature  was  nearly 
six  feet.'  Mr.  Maltby,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  when  he  was  under  thirty, 
spoke  of  him  as  having  been  then  a  handsome 
man.  His  ordinarv  dress,  especially  when 
alone,  and  eneagea  in  study,  was  careless 
and  slovenly,  but  on  important  occasions, 
when  he  put  on  his  blue  coat,  white  waist- 
coat, black  satin  breeches,  silk  stockings, 
and  ruffled  shirt,  '  he  looked,'  says  Mr.  Gor- 
don, *  quite  the  gentleman.' " 

Porson,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  was  wakeful 
and  averse  from  bed.  He  drank  only  in 
company,  and,  as  a  hundred  stories  affirm, 
would  drink  any  thing;  ink  rather  than 
nothing.  His  social  humor  made  him  dead 
to  the  fact  that  his  friends  of  a  night  had 
beds  to  go  to.  Some  of  them  kept  him  to 
strict  rule,  but  if  he  accepted  the  rule  that 
he  was  to  go  away  at  twelve,  he  would  not 
stir  until  the  clock  struck.  When  his  father 
was  ill  and  he  went  down  to  him  in  Norfolk, 
living  at  his  sister's  house,  he  abstained 
considerably  from  all  his  rough  ways,  drank 
only  two  glasses  of  wine  a  day,  went  to 
church  with  his  sister,  and  even  stayed  to 
the  sacrament.  But  in  town  he  followed 
his  own  habits.  The  booksellers  offered 
him  £3,000  for  an  edition  of  Aristophanes 
that  his  knowledge  would  have  enabled  him 
to  complete  in  a  few  months.    But  ho  was 


not  to  be  tempted.  Tet  he  laid  money  by, 
small  as  his  income  was,  and  when  he  died 
left,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  eight  or 
nine  hundred  pounds  in  the  funds.  Prob- 
ably in  his  own  quiet,  uncommunicative  way 
he  had  been  attempting  to  make  some  pro* 
vision  for  his  latter  years. 

Person's  nose  was  vexed  by  his  love  of 
brandy  and  port  But  at  break&st  he  chose 
to  drink  porter. 

**  One  Sunday  morning,  when  he  was  at 
Eton,  he  met  Dr.  Goodall,  the  provost,  going 
to  church,  and  asked  him  where  Mrs.  Good- 
all  was.  'At  breakfast,'  replied  the  doc- 
tor. 'Very  well,  then,'  rejoined  Porson, 
*  ril  go  and  breakfast  with  her.'  He  ac- 
cordingly presented  himself  at  Mrs.  Good- 
all's  table,  and  being  asked  what  he  chose 
to  take,  answered  '  Porter.'  Porter  was  in 
consequence  sent  for,  pot  after  pot,  and  the 
sixth  pot  was  Just  being  earned  into  the 
house,  when  Dr.  Goodall  returned  from 
church. 

"  Mr.  Upcott  used  to  say  that  he  was  often 
to  be  seen  at  breakfast  with  a  pot  of  porter 
and  bread  and  cheese;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  in  the  dirtiest  attire,  and 
with  black  patches  on  his  nose." 

Of  the  Professor's  memory 

"  *  Nothing,'  says  the  writer  of  the  *  Scraps 
from  Person's  Rich  Feast,' '  came  amiss  to 
his  memory ;  he  would  set  a  child  right  in 
his  twopenny  fable-book,  repeat  the  whole 
of  the  moral  tale  of  the  Dean  of  Badajos,  or 
a  paffe  of  Athensnus  on  cups,  or  Eustathius 
on  Homer.' 

"  Dr.  Dauney  of  Aberdeen  told  Mr.  Maltby 
that,  '  during  a  visit  to  London,  he  heard 
Farson  declare,  that  he  could  repeat  Smol- 
lett's "  Roderick  Random  "  from  beginning 
to  end;'  and  Mr.  Richard  Heber  assured 
Maltby  that '  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  Porson  used, 
when  somewhat  tipsy,  to  recite  whole  pages 
of  it  verbatim  with  great  delight.'  He  said 
that  he  would  undertake  to  learn  by  heart  a 
copy  of  the  Morning  Chronielan  a  week. 

"  One  day  Porson  called  on  a  friend  who 
happened  to  be  reading  Thucydides,  and 
who  asked  leave  to  consiut  him  on  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word.  Porson  on  hearing  the  word, 
did  not  look  at  the  book,  but  at  once  re- 
peated the  passage.  His  friend  asked  how 
ne  knew  tnat  it  was  that  passage.  'Be- 
cause,' replied  Porson,  'the  word  occurs 
only  twice  in  Thucydides,  once  on  the  right- 
hand  page,  in  the  edition  which  you  are 
using,  and  once  on  the  left.  I  observed  on 
which  side  you  looked,  and  accordingly  knew 
to' which  passage  you  referred.' " 
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Bat  after  all,  he  said,  '*  faia  memoiy  vas  a 
aource  of  misery  to  him,  as  he  could  Jieyer 
forgpet  any  thing,  eyeawhat  he  viafaed  nptto 
remember." 

Of  Porson'a  pleasai^t  Tela  of  wit  records 
4ibouiid.  When  Gilbert'  Wakefiald'a  Dia- 
tribe on  Person's  Hecuba  tras  about  to  be 
published,  Porson  was  at  a  dub  where  the 
president  proposed  that  each  member  should 
toast  a  friend  and  illustrate  the  toast  by 
quoting  Shakspeare.  Person's  toast  was 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  What's  Hecuba  to  him 
or  he  to  Hecuba  P  " 

**  The  extravagant  pleases  in  which  Hay- 
ley  and  Miss  Seward  complimented  each 
otner,  frequently  called  forth  satirical  re- 
marks from  Porson.  One  day  he  wrote  for 
them  the  following  dialogue : — 

"  Miss  Sbwabd  loquitur, 

"  Tonefulpoet,  Britain's  glory, 
Mr.  Hayley,  that  is  yoa." 

**  Hatlbt  responds. 

"  Ma'am  you  carry  all  before  yoa, 

Trast  me,  Lichfield  Swan,  yon  do." 

*'  Miss  Seward. 
"  Ode,  didactic,  epic,  sonnet, 
Mr.  Hayley,  you're  divine." 

"  Hatlbt. 
"  Ma'am,  I'll  take  my  oath  upon  it, 
You  yourself  are  all  the  Kine." 

Eyerybody  knows  his  saying  of  Bishop 
Pearson  ''  that  he  would  have  been  a  first- 
rate  critic  in  Greek  if  he  had  not  muddled 
his  head  with  divinity." 

In  1806  the  London  Instittttion  was  ea- 


taUiahed  in  the  Old  Jewry,  with  Pro&aaor 
Porson  as  its  principal  librarian,  negligent 
enough  to  be  told  by' the  committee  within 
a  couple  of  years  that  he  waa  grudged  his 
salary  of  two  hundred  a  year.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1808,  Porson»  aeiaed  with  apoplay  in 
the  Strand,  was  carried  as  a  stranger  to  the 
woxkhouae,  and  Ibund  there  by  Mr.  Savage, 
the  under4ibrarian,  who  had  nacogiiized  him 
in  the  workhonse  advertisement  for  the 
friends  of  "  a  tall  man  apparently  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and 
black  breeches,  and  liaving  in  his  pocket  a 
gold  watch,  a  trifling  quantity  of  silver,  and 
a  memorandum-^ok,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  filled  chiefly  with  Greek  lines  written 
in  pencil  and  partly  e&ced;  itwo  or  three 
lines  of  Latin,  and  an  algebraical  calcula- 
tion ;  the  Greek  extracts  being  principally 
from  ancient  medical  works." 

This  attack  was  a  precursor  of  hia  death, 
which  happened  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  old. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Newton, 
with  BiGHABD  PoKBON  Written  on  a  plain  slab 
for  liis  only  epitaph.  The  fund  that  had  been 
raised  for  his  annuity,  and  which  the  con- 
tributors refused  to  take  back,  was  spent  in 
establishing  the  Porson  scholsmhip,  and  the 
prize  that,  for  1861,  has  this  week  been  di- 
vided between  two  gentlemen  of  St.  Ji^m's, 
for  their  translation  of  a  passage  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV  (act  iL 
sc.  3)  into  Greek  verse. 


Punch ;  or,  the  London  Charivari*    Vols.  L-^HI. 
Re-issue. 

This  re-issae  of  the  only  comic  jounial  which 
has  succeeded  in  permanently  establishing  itself 
in  £nglaod,  carries  us  back  twenty  years  at 
once  ;  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  thus  enabled 
to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  the  old  jokes 
which  we  used  to  laugh  at  when  we  were  so 
much  younger  than  we  are  now.  In  his  infancy, 
Punch  was  far  less  exclosively  political  than  he 
has  since  become,  his  satire  being  directed  tow- 
ards social  far  more  freqnentlv  than  towards  po- 
litical objects.     The  geners^  impression  pro- 


duced by  looking  over  these  volumes  is,  that  in 
those  early  days  the  letter-press  was,  on  the 
whole,  superior,  and  the  illustrations  decidedly 
inferior,  to  the  present  standard. 


Thb  Cologne  Gazette  states  that  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian,  husband  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Belgium,  has  had  about  thirty 
copies  printed,  for  private  circulation,  of  a  work 
that  he  has  written  on  the  Brazils.  The  work, 
which  is  said  topossess  much  ability  and  humor, 
is  dedicated  "  To  Charlotte,  the  companion  of 
my  travels  and  my  life." 
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*         From  The  Sftturday  Review. 
•  IBVINGIANA. « 

AlCEBlGA  does  irell  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  Washington  Irring.  If  not  one  of  her 
most  rigorous  or  origiqal  thinkers,  he  is  one 
of  her  most  graceful  and  humorous  writers. 
But  it  is  not  Americans  alone  who  revere 
his  name  and  ddight  in  his  books.  England 
also  ranks  him  among  her  classic8**-a  pupil 
in  the  school  of  her  essayists  and  historians 
in  the  past,  and  the  friend  of  many  of  her 
most  distinguished  vriters  in  the  present 
century. 

Between  the  date  of  Irnng's  first  publics^ 
tion,  Salmagtmdi,  in  1807,  and  that  of  his 
last,  the  Lift  of  Waaikitiffton,  which  was 
completed  in  1869,  America  has  produced  a 
literature  of  her  own,  and  England  has  re- 
newed her  literary  youth.  In  Irving's  boy- 
hood, the  daughter-oountry  could  not  point 
to  half  a  dosen  writers  of  maxk.  In  his  old 
age,  she  could  boast  of  such  historians  as 
Bancroft,  Presoott,  and  Mottley ;  of  such 
poets  as  Longfellow  and  Br3rant ;  of  Cooper 
in  fiction  $  of  Emerson,  and  many  other 
names  in  etbioal  and  periodical  literature. 
Within  the  same  period  the  mother  country 
has  been  no  less  fruitful.  The  eighteenth 
century  saw  three  great  English  historians 
—the  nineteenth  has  already  produced  thrice 
that  number,  any  one  of  whom,  threescore 
years  ago,  would  have  been  considered  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Byron  is  not 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  he  is  superior  to  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
eighteenth— Alexander'  Pope.  In  science, 
and  in  social  and  political  philosophy,  there 
is  no  parity  between  these  epochs.  Science, 
indeed,  in  the  hands  of  such  writers  as  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  has  cre- 
ated a  literature  for  itsel£ 

To  have  won  and  to  hold  a  good  position 
aiDong  such  competitors,  especially  in  an  age 
which  foigets  almost  as  readily  as  it  applaodB, 
is  the  lot  of  few,  and  marks  Inring  for  a  yig- 
orous  as  well  as  a  graceful  writer— as  one 
of  whom  the  time  had  need  and  with  whom 
we  cannot  dispense*  In  the  half  century 
during  which  his  pen  was  at  woriL,  how  many 
lights,  once  burning  and  shining  brightly, 
have  been  dimmed,  if  not  entirely  extin- 
guished !  What  poem  was  more  fiunons  in 
its  hour  than  Xa0a  £ooM  9    Whozeadsit 

•  Irvingiana ;  a  Memorial  of  TFcufttiiaftNi  Irving, 
New  York:  Oharlas  Bichardsoo.    1860. 


nowP  JB(MMdbi%e<<9o<%  was  onoe  on  every 
library  table— it  is  now  seldom  taken  down 
from  the  libraiy  shelves.  Much  of  Byron's 
verse  has  fallen  into  desuetude— most  of 
Bnlwer's  novels  are  superseded.  The  half 
of  Scott's  writings  has  become  a  dead  letter* 
Many  whom  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  loved  in  their  day  have  died 
young.  It  is  not  so  with  Washington  Irv- 
ing. W6  do  not  claim  for  him  a  place  be- 
side the  greatest  minds  of  his  age.  He 
would  have  thanked  us  little  for  such  an 
assumption.  Tet,  like  his  favorite,  Gold- 
smith, he  survives,  while  many  more  pow- 
erfully built  and  richly  laden  vessels  have 
gone  down.  His  Life  of  Columbw  is  as 
vital  as  Robertson's  America,  and  has  long 
outlived  Southey's  BratiL  Time  has  abated 
little  of  the  freshness  of  his  Bketeh-Book,  his 
Braeebridffe  HaU,  or  his  Astoria.  His  His^ 
tory  of  New  York  made  grave  judges  laugh 
fifty  years  ago,  and,  fickle  as  is  the  fashion 
of  humor,  it  cannot  now  be  read  with  un- 
moved muscles. 

But  literary  excellence  is  not  the  only 
merit  of  Irving's  writings.  Their  moral  and 
social  influence  has  been  great  and  always 
good.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  never  penned 
a  line  which,  dying,  he  would  have  wished 
to  blot— that  he  never  sought  applause  by 
tricks  of  language  or  Extravagance  of  thought 
•— 4;hat  he  never  imported,  as  some  English 
writers  have  done,  into  either  his  lighter  or 
his  graver  works,  paradoxes  or  prejudices 
from  Paris  or  Wmmar.  He  has  never  been 
disloyal  to  the  classical  school  of  England. 
His  first  love  was  given  to  Chaucer  and  Spen^ 
ser — his  second  to  the  wits  and  poets  who  il* 
lustrated  the  eighteenth  century.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  modem  literature  of 
Europe  was  considerable,  but  it  never  led 
him  astray  from  his  allegiance  to  Shakspeare 
and  Milton.  And  he  did  more  than  this, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  but,  without  doubt, 
effMstively.  No  one  in  his  generation  la- 
bored more  efiectually  than  Irving  to  recon* 
cile  the  mind  of  the  old  country  with  the 
mind  of  the  new.  At  the  date  ofhis  earlier 
writings,  England  and  America  were  on  such 
terms  as  divide  and  cause  houses  to  falL 
They  were  jealous  of  each  other,  angry  with 
each  other— the  elder  member  of  the  family 
aeeoontittg  the  younger  a  gracelsss  and  im* 
pertinent  upstart  \  the  younger  regarding  the 
dder  as  a  peevish  b^dame^  proud  of  heart 
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and  yizenifili  in  temper.  The  Qucaierly  Be^ 
vieiOt  for  nearly  thirtf  years  after  its  com- 
mencement, rarely  afforded  a  civil  word  to 
America.  It  is  to  Southey's  honor  that,  Tory 
as  he  was  in  most  respects,  he  uniformly 
protested  against  this  unoharitahle  dealing. 
America,  said  Oifford  and  his  train-band, 
has  no  established  ohnrch,  no  army  which  a 
•true  soldier  could  reriew  without  inextin- 
guishable laughter,  no  Mf^a  Oharta,  no 
gentlemen,  no  ladies,  no  single  element  of 
national  unity  or  greatness.  She  is  one  vast 
shop,  if  not,  indeed,  one  huge  gamblixlg 
house,  in  which  every  man  is  seeking  to  en- 
rich himself  and  to  beggar  his  neighbor. 
If  a  traveller  told  the  world  that  all  was  not 
barren  between  the  Transatlantic  Dan  and 
Beersheba,  he  was  singled  out  for  abuse- 
he  was  a  demagogue,  an  atheist,  a  fool,  a 
dupe,  a  Sir  John  Mandeville ;  but  if  any  one 
returned  from  the  United  States  with  a  book 
written  in  the  temper  of  Dr.  Smellfungus, 
sniffling  at  American  manners,  and  snarling 
at  American  institutions,  him  the  Quarierly 
guide  and  philosopher  hailed  with  bravos, 
and  bade  sit  at  his  right  hand.  We  have  be- 
come, since  that  time,  better  instructed  and 
more  tolerant.  We  listen  as  willingly  to  a 
candid  and  well-informed  observer,  Hke  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  as  to  Mr.  Dickens'  or  Mrs. 
TroUope's  hasty  "  Notes."  We  admit  that, 
if  an  American  should  come  to  Britain  in 
quest  of  vice  or  foUy,  he  will  find  them  both 
in  town  and  country.  We«  too,  have  our 
"  wind-bags "  in  the  Senate,  and  our  cox- 
combs in  the  pulpit — have  those  who  hasten 
to  be  rich,  and  those  who  hurry  to  poverty 
among  us.  Frasbemus  crura  sctgittU,  Irv- 
ing was  one  of  the  first  who  helped  England 
and  America  to  reconciliation.  His  writings, 
from  the  outset,  were  void  of  gall  and  bit- 
terness ;  they  were  palpably  formed  on  our 
best  models,  and  so  gratified  our  vanity ; 
they  abounded  in  charming  pictures  T>f  our 
life  and  manners,  and  therefore  soothed  our 
jealousy.  Travellers  had  averred  that  out  of 
America  no  gentleman  could  come ;  but  here 
was  a  most  presentable  gentleman  at  whose 
approach  every  door  was  opened— moreover, 
a  modest,,  quiet  gentleman,  who  excited  no 
rivalry  by  Uie  brilliancy  of  his  conversation, 
for  he  was  a  silent  man,  but  who  conciliated 
all  who  approached  him  by  his  demeanor  and 
courtesy.  His  works  confirmed  the  influence 
of  his  presence.    like  good  conversation, 


they  made  no  undue  demands  on  the  atten- 
tion, while  they  attracted  readers  by  a  vari- 
ety of  topics,  touched  upon  but  not  ex- 
hausted, and  by  the  always  well-chosen  and 
often  highly  picturesque  words  in  which 
those  topics  were  presented.  America  had 
sent  us,  in  return  for  favors  received,  an  Ad- 
dison not  requiring  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  to 
loosen  his  tongue,  a  Goldsmith  who  neither 
talked  like  Poor  Poll  nor  flaunted  in  peach- 
colored  coats. 

Seldom  has  the  current  of  a  life— a  liter- 
ary life  especially — ^run  more  smoothly  than 
Irving's.  Seldom  can  the  retrospect  of  du- 
ties fulfilled  or  of  work  done  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  He  was  born  in  the  state  to  - 
which  the  wise  man  aspired.  His  family 
had  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  His  home 
was  a  happy  one ;  his  school  education  the 
beijt  the  times  afforded ;  his  brothers,  who 
were  several  years  older  than  himself,  occo- 
pied  themselves  with  literature  and  fostered* 
his  natural  taste  for  it  He  had  the  good 
fortune  early  to  fall  in  with  a  stock  of  the 
best  English  authors,  who  wrote  under  the 
"great  Anna,*'  or  the  greater  Elizabeth. 
His  sdioolmaster  seems  to  have  judidondy 
left  the  young  Washington  very  much  to 
himself,  guiding,  but  not  driving,  him  along 
the  road  of  learning.  He  was  innocent  <^ 
Oreeki  and  had  but  little  Latin,  but  the  loss 
of  them  was  made  up  to  him  abundantly,  at 
first  by  his  familiarity  with  English  dassics, 
and  afterwards  by  his  acquirements  in  dif* 
ferent  European  languages.  He  was  early 
"dipped  in  ink,"  his  literary  productiona 
dating  from  his  nineteenth  year.  They  wei« 
a  series  of  essays  on  the  theatrical  perform- 
ances and  manners  of  New  York,  and  were 
written  under  the  signature  of  "Jonathan 
Oldstyle,"  for  a  newspaper  entitled  the 
Mammg  Chromde^  then  edited  by  his 
brother.  Dr.  Peter  Irving.  This  wms  a 
proper  prelude  to  the  ShOch-Book.  As  yet, 
however,  his  vocation  to  literature  was  not 
decided.  He  was  very  near  becoming  a 
painter.  In  1804  he  visited  the  south  of 
Europe,  some  pulmonary  symptoms  having 
made  it  advisable  for  him  to  shun  tlie  ex- 
tremes of  his  native  dimate.  At  Bome 
he  became  the  friend  of  Washington  AU 
8t<m,  who,  with  the  entimsiasm  of  an  art- 
ist, prompted  his  young  countryman  to  take 
I  up  his  abode  with  him,  and  wield  the  brush 
I  and  palette  u.  stead  of  the  pen  and  ink-hoim 
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For  A  few  days  the  Tinon  of  artist-life  pleased 
him ;  "  hut  fears  and  doubts,"  he  says  him* 
self,  gradually  clouded  the  prospect,  and  af- 
ter an  absence  of  two  years,  .he  returned  to 
New  York  and  became  an  attomey-at-law. 
Law,  however,  neither  helped  nor  harmed 
Irving,  for  he  never  drew  or  held  a  brief. 

In  his  twenty-fourth  year  (1^7),  Irving 
entered  into  literary  copartnership  with  his 
brother  William  and  Mr.  Paulding,  and 
aiftused  or  admonished  ''the  Town''— as 
the  public  used  to  be  called — ^with  Salma. 
gundi ;  or,  the  Whim-Whams  and  Opmions 
of  Lanedoi  Langstaff,  Esq*  Here  was  a 
second  graft  from  the  British  essayists. 
The  piquant  gossip  of  the  time  has  become 
amusing  history  now;  and  Salmagundi  is 
still  read  with  interest  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  But  the  humor  is  too  local 
for  transplantation,  and  these  papers  could 
not  strike  root  in  England.  His  next  work, 
however,  although  perhaps  Americans  alone 
can  fuUy  enter  into  its  humor,  was  by  no 
means  unpalatable  in  Britain.  Of  Knick" 
erbocker's  History  of  New  Yorh^  Sir  Walter 
8cott  wrote  in  the  following  terms,  in  1813 : 
''  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  uncommon 
degree  of  entertainment  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  excellent  jocose  his- 
tory of  New  York.  I  am  sensible  that  as  a 
stranger  to  American  parties  and  politios,  I 
must  lose  much  of  the  concealed  satire  of 
the  piece ;  but  I  must  own  that  looking  at 
the  obvious  meaning  only,  I  have  never  read 
any  thing  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of 
Dean  Swift  as  the  annals  of  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker." How  Scott  welcomed  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  he  thus  applauded,  at  Ab- 
botsford,  a  few  years  later  is  chronicled  in 
the  Crayon  Misedlany,  and  in  Lockhart's 
Biography,  These  veracious  annals  took  in 
for  a  time  some  persons  even  in  America, 
and  drew  upon  Irving  most  undeserved  and 
very  absurd  censure  from  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  New  York.  These  sapient  censors 
^ere,  it  seems,  of  opinion,  with  Martinus 
Beriblerus,  that  he  who  makes  a  jest  of  an- 
tiquity is  no  better  than  Ham,  the  father  of 
Canaan*  But  it  was  in  critical  Germany, 
where  men  are  so  prone  to  discover  that 
<*  Garths  do  not  write  their  own  dispen- 
saries,'' that  the  unintended  mystification 
was  most  complete*  Goeller,  the  editor  of 
Thucydides,  cites  from  this  authentic  nana- 
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tive  a  passage  in  illustration  of  the  Greek 
historian,  "  Adde  locum  Washingtonis  Irv- 
ingii  Hist,  Novi  Ehoraei,  Lib.  viL,  cap.  5." 
The  book  merited  the  praise  of  Scott.  The 
style  is  excellent ;  the  descriptions  of  nature 
and  manners  are  happy,  whether  serious  or 
humorous ;  and  even  the  satire  is,  much  of 
it,  of  that  general  kind  which  admits  of 
transplantation. 

In  lS16--!a  year  memorable  for  its  com- 
mercial revulsions— good,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, under  the  guise  of  ill,  befell  Irving. 
The  mercantile  house  with  which  he  was 
now  connected  failed,  and  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  for  a*  livelihood* 
He  accepted  his  altered  fortunes  cheerfully. 
He  repaired  to  London*  He  studied  Eng- 
lish life  where  its  features  are  best  seen — in 
places  remote  from  the  social  uniformity  ol 
the  capital — and  in  1810  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Sketch-Book  at  New  York, 
and  the  two  volumes,  so  fSuniliar  to  our  eyes, 
at  London,  in  1820.  Bracebridge  HaU  was 
written  rapidly,  and  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  and  in  1823  was  succeeded  by 
Taies  of  a  TraveUer^  which,  though  it  con- 
tained some  excellent  papers,  was  less  suc- 
cessful—and, indeed,  less  deserving  of  suc- 
cess— ^than  its  two  predecessors.  Both  in 
London  and  Paris,  Irving  was  now  a  "lion," 
though,  it  appears,  a  very  somnolent  one  at 
feeding-time,  for  it  was  often,  if  not  always, 
his  custom  of  an  afternoon  to  sleep  when 
beards  were  wagging  at  table.  We  suspect 
that  his  slumbers,  like  those  of  Lord  North, 
permitted  of  a  good  deal  of  both  hearing 
and  marking  his  '<  commensales." 

The  United  States  of  the  New  World, 
like  those  of  the  Old,  have  some  customs 
which  the  parent  country  might  perhaps 
imitate  with  advantage.  Holland  in  the  sev- 
enteenth, like  America  in  the  nineteenth, 
century,  selected  for  its  residents  and  repre- 
sentatives at  foreign  court^  persons  eminent 
for  their  services  to  learning  and  literature. 
Neither  of  these  great  republics  thought  that 
men  are  fit  for  ambassadors  merely  because 
of  the  length  of  their  sheep-skins  or  their 
purses*  The  Lucys  are  an  '*  ancient  house," 
but  they  are  not  meet  for  all  employments. 
In  1829  Irving  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Legation  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Lon- 
don, and  in  1842,  Minister  to  Spain,  an  of- 
fice which  he  occupied  for  the  next  four 
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yearB.  The  latter  appointment  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  credit  reflected  on  his 
country  and  himself  by  his  History  of  Co- 
lumbus, which  he  published  in  1828,  adding 
thereby  to  the  nascent  literature  of  America 
volumes  worthy  to  rank  beside  those  of  Rob- 
ertson, Frescott,  and  Helps,  fie  had  passed 
from  fiction  to  facts  at  the  instigation,  or  at 
least  through  the  interrention  of  Alexa^ider 
H.  Everett,  then  Minister  to  Spain.  Nay- 
arrete,  about  that  time,  had  been  collecting 
and  publishing  a  series  of  important  docu- 
ments relating  to  Columbus,  and  Irving  was 
invited  to  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
lating theni.  For  a  translation  he  substi- 
tuted an  original  work,  to  which  the  Voy- 
ages and  JHseoveries  of  the  Compamons  of 
Columbus  became  indue  time  a  supplement, 
and  for  which  one  of  the  fifty-guinea  gold 
medals  provided  by  Qeorge  IV.  for  eminence 
in  historical  writing  was  awarded  him.  Irv- 
ing's  fellow  "medalist"  on  this  occasion 
was  no  less  an  historian  than  the  late  Henry 
Hallam.  His  residence  in  Spain  yielded 
more  fruit ;  viz.,  the  Chronide  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Oranadaf  the  Alhambra,  or  the  New 
SkeU^-Book,  and  the  Legends  of  the  Con- 
quests of  Spain.  The  series  of  the  Spanish 
and  Moorish  subjects  treated  by  Irving  was 
completed  by  his  Life  of  Mahomet  and  his 
Successors  (1849-50).'  The  latter  is  per- 
haps  the  least  ha^^y  of  Irving's  undertak- 
ings. He  has  not  added  materially  to 
Gibbon's  splendid  sketch  of  the  Arabian 
legislator,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  apocryphal  chanuster 
of  many  of  his  vouchers. 

Astoria  and  the  Life  of  Washington  are 
the  last  productions  of  Irving's  fertile  pen 
which  we  need  mention,  althougii  they  by 
no  means  complete  the  list  of  his  writings. 
The  former  exhibits  much  of  the  pictorial 
•  power  of  Defoe,  but  without  any  of  Defoe's 
predilection  for  rendering  feuct  ancillary  to 
'  fiction.  Irving  was  attracted  to  the  subject 
by  an  early  fondness  for  the  stories  of  the 
trappers  and  vayageurs  of  the  West,  among 
whom  he  had  been  tiiiown  in  his  yondi,  and 
by  his  firiendship  with  the  projector  of  the 
Enterprise  beyimd  the  Rocky  MownUnns — 
the  second  title  of  his  book— the  late  Mr. 
John  Jacob  AstcMr.    He  has  aecorately  de* 


scribed  in  the  fbUowing  words  the  scope  of 
this  interesting  narrative  :-— 

"  The  work  I  here  present  to  the  public  is 
necessarily  of  a  rambun^  and  somewhat  dis- 
jointed nature,  comprising  various  expedi- 
tions and  adventures  by  land  and  sea.  The 
facts,  however,  will  prove  to  be  linked  and 
banded  together  by  one  great  scheme,  de- 
rived and  conducted  by  a  master-spirit.  One 
set  of  characters,  also,  continues  throughout, 
appearing  occasionally,  though  sometimei^at 
long  intervals,  and  the  whole  enterprise 
winds  up  with  a  regular  catastrophe;  so 
that  the  work,  without  any  labored  attempt 
at  artificial  construction,  actually  possesses 
much  of  that  variety  so  much  sought  after  in 
works  of  fiction,  and  considered  so  impor- 
tant to  the  intecest  of  every  history." 

When  living  was  but  five  years  old,  Wash- 
ington had  "  laid  his  hand  upon  the  i^iild's 
hted  and  blessed  him  " — ^'  a  blessing  "  which 
the  receiver  of  it  believed  "had  attended 
him  through  life."  To  write  a  lAfs  of 
Washington  was  "  an  idea  which  entered 
eariy  into  his  mind."  He  looked  forward 
to  i^  though  long  postponed,  as  "  the  crown* 
ing  effort  of  his  literary  career."  He  lived 
long  enough  to  complete  his  project,  although 
he  was  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years 
old  ^niien  the  first  of  five  volumes  was  pub* 
lished.  If  the  narrative  bear  some  tokens 
of  senescence,  it  also  exhibits  many  of  the 
best  gifts  of  years  and "  old  experience.** 
The  style  of  it  is  simple ;  the  sentiments  are 
untinged  by  prejudice ;  and  the  hero  of  it 
appears  in  Irving's  pages  as  he  was  in  life,  a 
soldier,  a  statesman,  and  patriot,  second  to 
none,  and  superior  to  most  of  the  worthies 
"  in  andent  or  in  modem  books  enrolled." 

The  general  felicity  which  had  marked 
Irving's  manhood  attended  him  to  the  close 
of  life.  In  a  retreat  which  he  had  singled 
out  nearly  half  a  century  before  it  became 
his  own,---Sunnyside,  on  the  bants  of  the 
Hudson,— tended  by  kindred,  and  sur- 
rounded by  friends  who  loved  and  revered 
him,  honored  by  the  great  nation  whom  he 
had  honored  by  his  writings,  having  fulfilled 
every  duty,  having  gratified  every  wish,  and 
exempt  at  the  last  from  many  of  tha  StaJfer* 
ings  incident  to  long  Iife»  Washington  Irv- 
ing drew  his  last  breath  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1869. 
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The  Beereations  qf  a  Country  Bttrscn,    Soo- 

ond  series.    Farkeri  Son,  and  Bourn. 

This  book  contains  a  second  collection  of 
the  essays  which  have  ap{)eared  in  Fraser'a 
Magazine^  under  the  signature  of  A.K.H.B. 
They  are  not  so  much  remariutble  for  the 
display  of  a  rare  literary  power,  or  for  dis* 
play  of  any  sort,  as  for  the  refinement  of  a 
thoughtful  and  therefore  cheerfiil  gentleness 
with  which  the  common  truths  of  every-day 
life  are  presented  jn  them.  It  is  rest  to  the 
weary  to  take  up  a  book  like  this,  alive  with 
quiet  fellow-feeling  for  the  smaller  as  for  the 
greater  joys  and  troubles  of  humanity^,  flash- 
ing its  playful  satires  that  scorch  nobody 
and  appear  only  as  breaks  of  light;  and 
winning  men  to  pleasant  wholesome  medi- 
tation by  ^e  charm  of  a  manner  that  is  to 
some  of  the  good  satire  of  the  day  as  sum- 
mer evening  to  the  glare  of  summer  ncfbn, 
but  to  much  more,  as  the  quiet  evening  light 
to  the  mere  whiz  and  flash  and  never-ending 
bang  of  a  display  of  fireworks.  Although 
the  Country  Parson's  Essays  are  well  known, 
nobody  will  mind  reading  twice  over  any 
thing  that  he  has  written.  We  will  illus- 
trate, therefore,  his  kindliness  with  one  of 
his  pictures  of  a  form  of  the  life  conoeming 
which  he  is  especially  entitled  to  aay  what 
he  thinks. 

*'  I  think  of  the  case  of  a  clergjrman  who 
at  his  first  start  was  rather  fortunate :  who 
gets  a  nice  parish  at  six  and  twenty :  I  mean 
a  parish  which  is  a  nice  one  for  a  man  of 
six  and  twenty:  and  who  never  gets  any 
other  preferment,  but  in  that  parish  grows 
old.  Pon't  we  all  know  how  pretty  and  ele- 
eant  every  thing  was  about  him  at  first; 
how  trim  and  weedless  were  his  garden  and 
shrubbery ;  how  rosy  his  carpets,  how  airy 
his  window-curtains,  how  neat  though  slight 
all  his  furniture ;  how  graceful,  merry,  and 
nicely  dressed  the  young  girl  who  was  his 
wife ;  how  (besides  hosts  of  parochial  im- 
provements) he  devised  numberless  little 
changes  about  his  dwelling :  rustic  bowers, 
moss-houses,  green  mounts,  labyrinthine 
walks,  fantastically  trimmed  yews,  root- 
bridffes  over  the  little  stream.  But  as  his 
familv  increased,  his  income  stood  stilL  It 
was  Wd  enough  to  make  the  ends  meet 
even  at  first,  though  young  hearts  are  hope- 
ful ;  but  with  six  or  seven  children,  with 
boys  who  must  be  sent  to  college,  with  girb 
who  must  be  educated  as  ladies,  with  the 
prices  of  all  things  ever  increasing,  with  Qiul- 
tiplying  bills  from  the  shoemaker,  tailor, 
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dressmaker,  the  poor  pastor  grows  yearlv 

C:er.  The  rosy  face  of  the  younff  wife 
now  deep  lines  of  care ;  the  weekly  ser- 
mon is  dull  and  spiritless;  the  parcel  of 
books  comes  no  more;  the  carpets  grow 
threadbare,  but  are  not  replaced ;  the  furni- 
ture becomes  creaky  and  rickety ;  the  gar- 
den walks  are  weedy ;  the  bark  peels  off  the 
rustic  verandah ;  the  moss-house  falls  much 
ovpr  to  one  side ;  the  friends  far  away  grow, 
out  of  all  acquaintance.  The  parson  him- 
self, once  so  precise  in  dress,  is  shabby  and 
untidy  now ;  his  wife's  neat  fi^re  is  gone ; 
the  servants  are  of  an  infsrior  class,  coarse 
and  insolent ;  perhaps  the  burden  of  hope- 
less debt  presses  always  with  its  dull  dead 
weight  upon  the  poor  clergyman's  heart. 
There  is  uttle  spring  in  him  to  push  off  the 
invasion  of  fatigue  and  infection,  and  he  is 
much  exposed  to  both;  and  should  he  be 
taken  awav,  who  shall  care  for  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  losing  at  once  their  head, 
their  home,  their  means  of  living  ?  Even 
you,  non-clerical  reader,  know  precisely 
what  I  describe;  hundreds  have  seen  it; 
and  such  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that' 
there  is  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of  a  cler- 
gyman, with  a  wife  and  children,  growing 
poor  as  he  is  growing  old.  Oh,  that  I  bad 
the  fortune  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  that  I  mi^ht 
found,  once  for  all,  a  fund  4:hat  should  raise 
forever  above  penurv^wd  degradation  the 
widows  and  the  orpmms  of  rectory,  vicar^ 
age,  parsonage,  and  manse ! " 

A  page  or  two  afterwards  we  have  in  a 
note  pleasant  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
A.K.H.B.  carried  the  hearts  of  his  readers 
along  with  him.  It  is  a  note  to  this  pas- 
sage:— 

• 

"  What  a  little  end  is  sometimes  the  grand 
object  of  a  human  being's  strivings  throuffh 
many  weeks  and  monUos !  I  sat  down  the 
other  day  in  a  poor  chamber,  damp  with 
much  linen  drying  upon  crossing  lines. 
There  dwells  a  solitary  woman,  an  aged  and 
infirm  woman,  who  supports  herself^  by 
washing.  For  months  past  her  earnings 
have  averaged  three  shillings  a  week.  Out 
of  that  sum  she  must  provide  food  and 
raiment ;  she  must  keep  in  her  poor  fire ; 
and  she  must  pay  a  rent  of  nearl^r  three 
pounds  a  year.  '  It  is  hard  work,  sir,'  she 
said  I  '  it  costs  me  many  •  thought  gettinff 
together  the  money  to  pay  my  rent.'  And 
I  could  see  well,  that  from  the  year's  begin- 
ning to  its  end,  the  thing  always  uppermost 
in  Uiat  poor  old  widow's  waking  tnoughts 
was  the  raising  of  that  great  incubus  of  a 
sum  of  money.  A  small  end,  yon  would  say, 
for  the  chief  thoughts  of  an  immortal  being ! 
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TH^E   RECREATIONS    OF   A   COUNTRT    PARSON. 


Don't  you  feel,  gay  young  reader,  for  that 
fellow-creature,  to  whom  a  week  has  been  a 
Bucoess,  if  at  its  close  she  can  put  by  a  few 
halfpence  towards  meeting  the  term-day? 
Would  jou  not  like  to  enrich  her,  to  give 
her  a  light  heart  by  sending  her  a  half- 
sovereign  ?  If  you  would,  you  may  send  it 
to  me." 

This  charming  little  charity  sermon  had, 
as  the  note  shows,  its  reward  in  a  collection, 
for,  says  the  Country  Parson^ 

"  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  re- 
cording that  for  maxiy  days  loter  the  above 


paragraph  was  published  (in  FroMn'B  Mag* 
azine  for  June,  1860),  there  arrived  by  each 
morninff's  post  little  sums  sent  by  all  kinds 
of  people,  m  distant  parts  of  Britaiui  which 
made  the  poor  widow  quite  rich." 

These  ''Recreations  of  a  Country  Par- 
son" make  a  book  that  should  be  bought 
and  added  to  home  furniture  rather  than 
borrowed  from  a  circulating  library.  It  is 
full  of  the  domestic  spirit,  of  its  ready  sym- 
pathies and  charities,  its  meditation,  and  its 
quiet  mirth.  » 


Phusico-Prophetical  Essays  on  the  Locality  of  the 
Etemal  inheritance,  its  Nature  and  Character, 
the  Resurrection  Body,  the  Mutual  Recognition 

-  of  Glorified  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lister, 
Ir.G.S.    Longman  and  Co. 

Inscribed  in  capital  letters  at  the  head  of 
this  book  is  Newton's  famous  phrase,  "Hypoth- 
eses non  fingo,"  a  motto  which  could  not,  with- 
out most  ludicrous  unfitness,  be  prefixed  to  any 

of  the  apocalyptic  romances  of  the  Cammings, 
McCausIands,  Stanley  Fabcrs,  and  the  rest  of 
that  school.  Truly  does  Mr.  Lister  say  of  these 
fantastic  interpreters,  that  thev  have  played  such 
tricks  with  the  subject  of  prophecy  as  have  ''  ren- 
dered oven  its  very  name  distasteful  to  sober- 
minded  men,  who  have,  perhaps,  only  occasion- 
ally directed  their  attention  to  it,  and  who  have 
therefore  seen  little  more  than  the  fanciful  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  given  to  many  of  the 
expressions  of  Scripture,  and  which  have  made 
them  feel  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  may,  in 
this  way,  be  made  to  mean  almost  any  thing 
which  a  lively  fancy  can  suggest,  and  (hat  any 
thing  like  certainty  with  regard  to  its  meaning 
is  not  to  be  expected."  He  himself  adopts  an 
entirely  different  method,  and  his  work,  no  be- 
lieves, may  be  said  to  be  in  some  respects  the 
first  of  its  kind,  having  in  it  little  or  nothing  that 
is  imaginative  or  speculative,  or  merely  hypo- 
thetical. Its  topics  have  been  drawn  directly 
and  solely  from  Scripture,  and  its.  condasions 
have  not  been  sought  intentionally,  otherwise 
than  by  the  strict  path  of  demonstration.  Of 
the  two  recognized  methods  of  prophetical  in- 
terpretation— the  Figurative  and  the  Literal- 
Mr.  Lister  adopts  the  latter  only  in  the  present 
Tolnmc.  Its  use,  he  thinks,  should 'be  the  rule, 
and  that  of  the  opposite  method  the  exception, 
and  he  has  specially  chosen  for  discussion  a 
range  of  subjects  among  which  such  exceptions 
do  not  present  themselves.  Having  then  deter- 
mined the  meaning  of  a  given  prophecy,  he  has 


next  endeavored  to  view  the  things  predicted, 
when  of  a  physical  nature,  in  the  light  of  legiti- 
mate science,  and  to  explain  them  by  examples 
drawn  from  actual  nature,  either  past  or  present. 
For  instance,  he.  draws  largely  on  geology  and 
physical  astronomy  for  illustrations  of  the  nature 
of  the  transformed  earth,  without  a  sea,  where, 
and  not  in  heaven,  he  fixes  the  eternal  abode  of 
all  the  redeemed.  He  averts  to  the  increase  of 
habitable  space,  which  will  be  obtained  by  the 
absence  of  the  sea  which  now  covers  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  sarfaoe  of  the  globe,  and  the 
much  greater  gain  in  this  respect  which  would 
ensue  should  the  density  of  the  earth  become 
equal  to  that  of  some  other  planets — to  that  of 
Saturn,  for  instance,  which  is  about  eight  times 
less  than  that  of  the  earth— which  latter  he  gives 
reason  for  believing  to  have  been  far  less  at  one 
lime  than  it  is  now,  and  to  have  been  increased 
by  the  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  crust.  His 
reasonings  of  this  kind,  whatever  be  their  force 
and  conclusiveness,  are  generally  based  upon 
sound  scientific  data,  but  not  invariably  so,  for 
he  talks  of  an  animating  or  vital  principle  of 
animal  bodies,  a  thing  which  all  biologists  know- 
to  be  a  mere  figment  and  not  an  entity.— /S/mc- 
tator. 


New  BruMwick  as  a  Home  fir  Emigrants.  First 
and  Second  Prise  Essays.  By  J.  Y.  Ellis 
and  James  Edgar.  St.  John,  N.  B. :  Barnes 
and  Co. 

Thesb  are  the  two  Essays  which  iiave  ob* 
tained  the  prizes  of  fifteen  and  ten  guineas,  of- 
fered for  public  competition  in  December  lust 
by  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  John's 
Mechanics'  Institute.  Both  of  the  successful 
competitors  are,  as  might  be  expected,  warm 
pan^yrists  of  the  colony  to  which  they  belong. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the 
committee's  decision  that  Mr.  Ellis'  production 
is  the  better  of  the  two. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 
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From  The  Spectator,  25  May. 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 
Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  the  American 
Minister  in  Paris,  though  telegraphed  all 
over  the  Union,  adds  EtUe  to  our  previous 
Information.    The  policy  enunciated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Stote  on  4th  May  is  precisely 
the  policy  defined  by  the  President  on  the 
4th  March.    On  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  up  a  position  from^  which 
he  has  never  yet  recedea,  and  which  is  sim- 
ply the  one  any  European  monarch  would 
assume.    Secession,  said  the  President  from 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  is  impossible.    To 
that  dogma  he  has  steadfastly  adhered,  and 
that  dogma  implies  all.    The  ruler  of  an  un- 
divided state  can  enter  into  no  negotiation 
with  rebels,  accept  no  mediation  oetween 
the  nation  and  its  provinces,  listen  to  no 
terms  not  prefaced  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  authority.    And  therefore  Mr.  Lin- 
coln refused  even  to  see  the  <*  Commission- 
ers" from  Montgomery,  and  treated  with 
scorn  Governor  Hicks'  reouest  for  the  me- 
diation of  Lord  Lyons.    The  last  act  was 
not'  acceptable  in  England,  but  a  proposal 
from  Smith  O'Brien  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force  to  refer  Ldsh  rights  to  the  mediation 
of  Count  de  Flahault  would  scarcely,  we  im- 
agine, find  much  favor  in  our  eyes.    There 
may  have  been  some  momentary  indecision 
as  to  the  opinion  of  the  North,  for  republi- 
can statesmen  are  trained  in  servility  to  the 
popular  will ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  never  swerved.    Even  his 
rcasoniag  for  subjugating  the  South  has  a 
European  sound.    He  does  not  go  to  pun- 
ish— ^wbat  ruler  ever  did? — ^but  simply  to 
release  tha  friends  of  the  Union  from  their 
bondage ;  to  relieve,  as  an  emperor  of  the 
French    would   say,  that  exceUent  people 
which  is  deceived  and  tyrannized  over  oy 
an  execrable  faction.    And  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  repeats  to  M.  Thouvencl  that  i  provided  with  the  European  arms.     The 
the  thought  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  { force  is  ample  in  numbers,  and  the  Presi- 
pcuccably  or  by  force,  has  never  entered  the  |  dent  has  adopted  the  best  means  to  make 
mind  of  any  candid  statesman  in  America. '  enthusiasm  permanently  available.    A  great 
If  the  Union  cannot  be  broken,  the  South- 1  standing  arm^,  one  hunared  thousand  strong, 
emers  arc  rebels,  and  as  rebels  the  Federal ;  is  being  enlisted  for  three  and  five  years. 
Government  intends,  and  has  always  in- '  and  will  be  organized  during  the  time  which 
tended,  to  subdue  them.    The  question  at  must  elapse  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ren- 
issue  is  not  the  will  but  the  po^er  of  the  ders  the  climate  of  the  Southern  States  tol- 
£xecutive  to  carry  out  its  plans.  ^     |  crable  to  Northern  men.    They  will  have 

Our  information  on  that  point  is  steadily  ample  occupation  up  to  that  time  in  recon- 
enlarged   by  the  mails  which  successively '  quering  Marvland  and  Virginia,  and  resist- 
rcacfa    £urope.     Of  the  resources  of  the  ing  the  attack  Mr.  Davis  on  the  8th  of  May 
South,  it  is  true,  exceedingly  little  is  still  was  preparing  to  make  upon  the  capitaL 
known,  for  the  facts  which  reach  us  are  dis-  The  Virginians  are  evidently  prepared  to 
torted  on  their  transit  through  the  North,  fight,  and  a  martial  population  of  a  million 
According  to  New  Yorkers  the  South  is  •  whites  will  not  be  aeieated,  even  with  the 
bankrupt,  but  the  South  has  repudiated  her  aid  of  the  Western  counties,  in  less  than  a 
debts  owing  to  the  North,  and  the  sum  thus  campaign.    If,  then,  the  enthusiasm  lasts, 
saved  will  of  itself  suffice  to  keep  an  army .  the  President  ought,  by  the  beginning  of 


in  the  field.    The  slaves  will  starve,  say  the 
Western  States,  without  our  wheat ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  the  rice  crop  is  diminished, 
and  rice,  though  an  inferior  food  to  wheat, 
will  keep  men  alive  and  in  good  working 
trim.    There  is  plenty  of  it,  the  last  report 
showing  a  cultivation  of  three  hundred  mil* 
lions  of  pounds  all  grown  within  the  South- 
em  States  themselves.    Add  to  this  supply 
the  wheat  and  Indian  com  grown  within  the 
South  itself,  and  the  great  harvest  of  the 
Border  States,  and  there  will  be  little  fur- 
ther hope  of  starving  the  insurrection  out. 
The  reports  of  the  armed  strength  of  the 
South  are  contradictory  to  a  degree,  but  Mn 
Davis'  official  statement  is  now  before  the 
world.     He  estimates  his  soldiers,  semi- 
regular  troops  fairlv  trained,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance well  armed,  at  thirty-five  thousand 
men.    In  addition  to  these,  he  calls  for  one 
hundred  thousand  more,  and  as  the  eight 
millions  who  obey  him  are  military  in  tone, 
he  may  obtain  them  for  a  time. 

£i  the  North  every  detail  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  is  instantly  given  to  the  world. 
There  may  be  some  exaggeration  as  to  num- 
bers, but  we  suspect  less  than  is  usually 
supposed,  the  precise  muster  of  the  regi- 
ment being  usually  published  as  it  departs. 
The  forces,  then,  at  the  disposal  oi  Mr. 
Lincoln  seem  to  consist  already  of  a  very 
indefinite  number  of  regular  troops — not 
eight  thousand  at  the  outside — ^thirty  thou- 
sand volunteers  in  and  round  Washington, 
thirty  thousand  more  on  or  ready  for  the 
mardi,  and  a  reserve  of  a  quaHer  of  a  mil- 
lion armed,  organized,  and  partly  drilled  re- 
cruits. We  give  that  figure  as  the  nearest 
approach  we  can  find  to  truth  amidst  a  mass 
ox  contradictions.  Besides  these,  he  can 
rely  for  the  time  upon  a  population  of  nine- 
teen millions,  singularly  apt  to  military  life, 
burning  with  excitement,  and  soon  to  be 
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Kovember,  to  find  himself  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  accustomed  to 
serrice,  his  conununications  secured  by  the 
occupation  of  Maryland,  and  his  front  cleared 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Virginians* 

The  delay  will  test  the  one  point  on  which 
the  friends  of  the  North  are  still  in  anxious 
doubt.  Will  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Free 
States  endure  up  to  the  point  of  providing 
means  for  a  long  warP  The  enthusiasm, 
while  it  lasts,  is  of  course  irresistible,  but 
will  it  last  P  It  is  one  thuig  to  march  to 
Washington  for  a  month's  bivouac,  and  quite 
another  to  invade  ihe  South  on  a  three  yean' 
campaign.  Men  who  will  encounter  any  dan- 
ger are  often  afraid  of  hardship,  and  English 
officers  distinguished  at  the  Aima  diirked  a 
diet  of  green  coffee  and  raw  pork.  Already 
the  "  pet  regiment "  of  New  York«-*tiie  7th 
— ^talks  of  returning  when  its  thirty  days  are 
up,  and  thousands  who  would  fie^e  cannon 
quail  at  the  ruin  a  protracted  absence  from 
business  would  entail.  Nor  have  the  Amer- 
icans, as  yet,  quite  counted  the  money  cost 
of  a  long  war.  The  papers  talk  of  twen^- 
three  million  dollars,  as  if  that  sum,  magnif- 
icent as  a  subscription,  were  adequate  to  a 
campaign.  They  will  be  fortunate  if  in  an 
enemy's  country  it  will  keep  their  fleet  and 
army  for  a  month.  As  they  themselves  ac- 
knowledge, they  must  carry  everything  from 
shells  to  rations,  with  them  on  their  march, 
and  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
raises  prices  on  a  scale  of  which  their  expe- 
rience m  Mexico  gave  but  a  faint  idea.  We 
question  if  they  have  yet  realized  the  most 
ordinary  difficulties  of  the  commissariat, 
whether  the  mere  cost  of  carriage  has  en- 
tered into  their  calculations. 

Nevertheless,  admitting  all  this,  and  much 
more  which  will  be  patent  to  military  men, 
allowing  for  that  sickening  reaction  sure  to 
follow  a  period  of  excitement,  and  estimat- 
ing at  their  full  value  the  jparty  strifes,  and 
party  opposition  which  wul  supersede  the 
present  unanimity,  the  North  is  still,  we 
maintain,  strong  enouffh  to  carry  out  the 
policY  so  determinately  announced.  The 
{^resident,  as  we  have  said,  is  providing  for 
the  reaction.  Granted  a  certain  looseness 
6f  discipline,  there  will  always  be  volunteers 
enough  to  keep  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  on  root.  The  West  swarms  with 
•  men  to  whpm  campaigning  is  enjoyment,  the 
North  with  men  wnom  every  check  will  hnng 
rapidly  to  the  front.  With  regular  pay  and 
slack  discipline  there  are  enougn  of  the  fight- 
ing class  without  calling,  except  in  emer- 
gencies, on  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  na- 
tion. The  enthusiasm  may  die  away,  but 
there  is  no  chance  of  Northern  determina- 
tion growing  cold.  The  colonists  maintained 
the  ^ht  for  twelve  years  with  Great  Britain, 


and  though  Washington's  force  faded  away 
as  the  harvest  came  round,  it  was  always  re- 
newed, always  as  hostile  to  compromise  with 
the  foe.    This  generation,  too,  has  been 
trained  in  hatred  of  the  South,  and  an  in- 
sulted American  forgives  about  as  readily  as 
the  Indian  he  expeUed.    The  war,  too,  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  old  Puritan  spirit, 
dead  in  the  newspapers,  survives  among  the 
people.    The  Massachusetts  men  quote  texts 
about  slaying  which  are  not  pleasant  in  ad- 
versaries^ ears,  and  company  after  company 
gravely  announces  two  prayer-meetings  a 
week  during  the  campaign,  and  invites  its 
officers  to  join.    Zeruobabel  Peabody,  yeo- 
man, deacon,  and  volunteer,  is  not  Uie  kind 
of  man  whose  hand  turns  back  readily  from 
the  plough,  or  hesitates  because  the  Amsle- 
kite  is  strong.    Add  to  these  facts  that  the 
war  itself  wul  turn  thousands  into  soldiers 
whose  trade  is  war,  that  the  men  of  the 
Border  must  fight  or  perish,  and  that  every 
skirmish  will  open  new  and  terrible  sores — 
be,  as  it  were,  a  new  baptism  of  hatred — and 
the  fear  of  want  of  men  will  be  speedily  gii^en 
up.    The  want  of  monej  is  stul  less  to  be 
anticipated.    The  Americans  trust  in  a  de- 
lusion as  to  the  probable  expense,  but  they 
are  quite  able  to  sustain  the  i^ity.    A  debt 
of  a  hundred  millions  sterling  would  still 
leave  them  less  taxed  than  any  European 
race,  and  the  South  must  be  impoverished 
before  themselves.    The  hatred  of  taxation 
is  very  deep,  but  necessity  modifies  preju- 
dices of  that  kind  in  a  marvellously  brief 
space,  and  the  race  which  begins  with  sub- 
scriptions will  soon  resign  itself  to  making 
those  subscriptions  regular  and  proportion- 
ate. 

Indeed,  willing  or  unwilling,  the  Ameri- 
cans may  make  up  their  minds  that  the 
cheapness  of  their  administration  is  finally 
at  an  end.  If  they  subdue  the  South,  they 
must  for  years  maintain  an  army  to  keen 
down  the  embers  of  the  confiagration.  If 
they  make  peace  after  war,  they  must  watch 
their  frontier  like  a  European  power.  De- 
mocracy may  survive  the  struggle,  but  econ- 
omy will  have  finally  disappeared. 


From  The  Economist,  S5  May. 
CIVIL  WAB  :  THE  PRICE  AKD  THK 
PBOFIT. 

The  Americans  are  just  now  standing  in 
one  of  those  critical  positions  and  at^one  of 
those  perilous  moments  of  a  nation*s  life 
which  determine  its  fate  and  its  character 
during  many  future  jea!n  and,  possibly, 
many  unborn  generations.  The  ground  is 
very  narrow,  and  even  as  we  write  is  being 
washed  from  beneath  our  feet :  the  moment 
is  very  short,  and  perhaps  has  already  passed 
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away.  On  what  may  now  be  decided— nay, 
.too  probably  on  what  has  been  already  done 
—will  depend  vast  good,  or  almost  incalcu- 
lable evil.  The  peaceful  disruption  of  the 
Union  we  should  welcome  most  hopefully,  as 
an  almost  unalloyed  advantage.  A  civil  war 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  an  almost  unmiti- 
gated mischief.  A  breach  cannot  be  healed 
py  internecine  hostilities ;  but  it  may  easily 
be  widened  into  an  impassable  gulf.  Even 
if  a  rejunction  were  possible,  and  as  desira- 
ble as  the  Northern  Federalists  appear  to 
deem  it, — who  can  hope  for  it  through  the 
medium  of  war  P*  The  South  can  never  again 
expect  to  dominate  the  North.  The  North 
cannot  seriously  expect  to  subjugate  the 
South ;  nor,  as  we  have  often  urged,  would 
it  be  worth  their  while  to  do  so.  To  lure  the 
seceders  back  into  the  Union  would  be  a 
grand,  and  might  be  a  beneficent  achieve- 
ment :  to  force  them  back  neither  is  feasible 
nor  would  be  profitable. 

Neither  party,  therefore,  can  subdue  or 
re-embrace  the  other — ^probably  by  no  means, 
certainly  not  by  fighting.  But  each  may  in- 
flict upon  its  antagonist  such  fearful  injury 
and  suffering  as  will  leave  a  legacy  of  un- 
dying hatred  to  their  children  and  their 
children'^  children.  The  material  mischief 
wrought  oy  civil  strife  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  will  be  as  nothing  to  the  fe- 
rocious passions  which  it  will  engender.  The 
havoc  it  will  make  in  their  prosperity  will  be 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  havoc  it  will 
make  in  their  morality,  and  their  civiliza- 
tion. For,  observe,  it  will  not  be  like  a  duel 
between  two  courteous  foes,  who  exchange 
shots  with  unruffled  tempers  and  no  conse- 
quences. It  will  not  even  be  like  a  pugil- 
istic contest  between  two  angry  English  yeo- 
men, who  shake  hands  before  the  mill  and 
share  a  pot  of  porter  after  it.  It  will  be 
deadly,  it  will  be  vindictive,  it  will  be  bitter. 
It  wiU  partake  both  of  the  barbarism  and 
the  relcntlessness  which  have  shocked  us  so 
much  in  the  narratives  of  personal  encoun- 
ters among  individual  Americans.  It  is 
impossible  to  foresee  what  extremes  bellig- 
erents may  not  permit  themselves,  when 
reciprocal  inflictions  are  every  dav  inflam- 
ing tempers  which  combine  Anglo-Saxon 
stubbornness  witn  Indian  ferocitv.  Let  us 
look  forward  for  a  moment  to  the  possible 
developments  which  such  a  conflict  may  as- 
sume— the  frightful  extremities  to  wfuch, 
step  by  step  in  the  progress  of  exasperation, 
it  may  ultimately  lead.  The  navies  of  the 
North  blockade  the  Southern  ports ;  close, 
if  they  can,  all  their  issues  to  European  mar- 
kets ;  shut  in,  and  by  so  doing  render  worth- 
less, because  unsalable,  all  those  teeming 
products  of  tropical  plantations  by  which 
planters  purchase  their  luxuriA  and  com- 
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forts,  and  in  the  growth  of  which  they  em- 
ploy their  slaves.  The  Southerners  may 
live  undoubtedly  under  such  a  blockade,  for 
they  can  grow  their  own  sugar,  cattle,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  Indian  com.  But  conceive 
the  state  of  mind  of  some  millions  of  men, 
who  have  hitherto  been  dependent  on  for- 
eign commerce  for  nearly  all  articles  of 
consumption,  when  deprived  of  wine,  of 
tea,  of  clothing,  and  with  wheat  driven  up 
almost  to  a  famine  price ;— and  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  maintain  the  conflict,  taxed 
to  an  extent  that  only  the  most  prosperous 
condition  of  trade  could  make  endurable* 
Conceive  the  feelings  of  thousands  of  the 
population,  tlurown  out  of  all  their  usual  avo- 
cations, and  driven  by  idleness  and  privation 
into  habits  of  marauding,  plundenng,  and 
piracy. 

Then  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  blotted 
and  disfigured  picture, — ^the  rich  commerce 
of  the  North  preyed  upon  by  Southern  pri- 
vateers ;  the  merchants  of  Bioston  and  New 
York  deranged  in  their  transactions,  struck 
at  in  their  credit;  their  debtors  and  cus- 
tomers turned  into  enemies  and  repudi- 
ators;  their  wealth  deeply  eaten  into  in 
order  to  support  a  war  of  which  they  per- 
ceive more  clearly  day  by  day  tlie  hopeless- 
ness and  the  waste,  while  day  by  day  their 
passions  and  their  pride  become  more  in- 
veterately  interested  in  bringing  it  to  a  tri- 
umphant issu&— even  though  that  triumph 
must  be  inevitably  barren.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  bear  its  continuance ;  the^  will 
not  be  able  to  swallow  the  humiliation  of 
confessing  themselves  discomfited  and  baf- 
fled :  may  they  not  at  last,  in  their  perplex- 
ity and  exasperation,  be  tempted  into  the 
supreme  desperation  of  endeavoring  to  ex- 
cite a  servile  war,  and,  in  their  frenzied  and 
overheated  brains,  elevate  the  crime  of  slave 
insurrection,  as  the  Southerners  have  al- 
ready elevated  the  crime  of  slavery,  into  a 
solemn  duty  and  a  sacred  right?  Which 
partv  would  conquer  in  the  stnfe,  if  it  evei: 
reached  so  horriole  a  development  as  this, 
we  do  not  care  even  to  speculnte :  but  that 
such  a  development  should  be  among  its  not 
impossible  and  perhaps  not  very  remote 
contingencies,  is  enough  of  itself  to  make 
the  most  infuriated  opponents  pause  before 
they  stnke  the  first  blow.  We  will  not  en- 
ter, even  for  a  passing  noment,  into  any 
strategic  estimate  of  probabilities.  It  would 
be  rash,  and  almost  irrelevant,  to  ask  with 
which  party  lie  the  best  chances  of  mastery. 
We  content  ourselves  with  the  position — 
which  eveh  excited  passion  must,  we  think, 
admit  to  be  iirefragable-^that,  to  whichever 
side  the  balance  may  incline,  the  mutual 
mischief  inflicted  must  be  literally  inealcu- 
lablei  and  that  the  oompletett  vieArjf 
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it  is  possible  for  the  North  to  achieve  would 
bring  BO  tueeeM  worth  achieving.  As  we 
have  said  over  and  over  again,  stnppin^  tlie 
question  at  issue  naked,  it  resolves  itself 
into  this :  **  Why  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fight  to  prevent  the  Slave  States 
doing  that  which  they  will  do  just  as  cer- 
tainly after  defeat  or  after  victory,  as  before 
the  bEkttle  ? — ^nay,  which  is  alreadv  done,  and 
which  not  the  most  sanguine  Abolitionist 
believes  can  be  undone  P  "  Mr.  C.  Clay,  in- 
deed-—in  that  strange  letter  which  he  has 
addressed  to  the  Times,  and  which  is  a  very 
model  of  feeble  reasoning  and  questionable 
taste-— would  fain  persuiSe  us  that  his  con- 
stituents know  clearly  what  they  are  about 
to  fight  for,  and  that  thev  really  propose  to 
themselves  to  subjuoate  the  seceding  States, 
and  believe  they  shau  easily  succeed  in  doing 
so.  We  can  only  say  in  reply  that  we  have 
never  met  any  sober  countvyman  of  his  bold 
enough  to  avow  the  same  project,  or  to  en- 
tertain the  same  expectation. 

But  while  we  look  with  such  grief  and 
deprecation  on  the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary 
and.  unnatural  conflict  between  brethren  for 
an  undefined  purpose  and  a  barren  triumph, 
we  are  optimists  enough  to  contemplate  the 
prospect  of  a  peaceful  separation  and  an 
amicable  partition  of  joint  possessions  with 
much  hope  and  even  with  positive  satisfac- 
tion. We  do  not  see  why  both  parties,  why 
Europe,  whj  humanity  at  large,  may  not 
then  be  gainers  by  ^e  catastrophe.  The 
two  Hepublics  wiU  be  free,  each  in  its  own 
sense  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  its 
own  experience,  to  amend  that  constitution 
which  the  one  Republic  had  so  long  felt,  and 
sometimes  avowed,  to  be  full  of  perils  and 
defects.  They  may  become  friendly  rivals 
and  competitors  in  the  art  of  democratic 
statesmanship.  They  may  strive  with  each 
other  as  to  which  shall  first  bring  to  perfec- 
tion a  system  of  genuine  self-government. 
They  may  profit  by  each  other's  errors,  may 
grow  rich  by  each  other's  prospi^rity,  may 
grow  strong  by  each  other's  progress.  The 
North,  when  it  has  shaken  on  the  fetter,  the 
complication,  and  the  disgrace  of  its  former 
connection  with  slave  institutions,  may  be- 
come single-minded,  honest,  humane,  and 
just,  in  its  internal  as  in  its  foreign  policy. 
It  need  no  longer  have  its  best  and  truest 
feelings  lacerated  by  the  ^andals  of  a  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law,  nor  have  its  reputation  as 
a  lover  of  consistent  freedom  stained  by  the 
restrictions  on  Hberty  of  speech  and  writing 
which  deference  to  Southern  interests  and 
prejudices  haa  hitherto  compelled  it  to  im- 
pose or  to  connive  at.  There  will  be  nothing 
now  to  prevent  it  becoming  as  civilised  in 
manners  and  as  stainless  in  conscience  as 
aay  European  Stale.    Its  twenty  milliona  of 


freemen,  with  their  wondezful  enemr,  their 
elastic  genius,  and  their  rapid  multiplica- 
tion, must  always  ensure  to  the  Northern 
Federation  a  proud  and  powerful  position 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world ;  and 
if,  as  we  hinted  last  week,  they  can — ^now  or 
ultimately,  by  deliberate  arrangement,  by 
direct  purchase,  or  by  gradual  absorption — 
draw  the  boundary  line  so  as  to  include yre« 
Virginia, /r«e  Maryland,  and  free  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  they  will  be  the  possessors  of 
a  territory  which,  for  extent  and  variety  and 
richness  of  resources,  will  leave  them  with- 
out excuse  for  coveting  any  other  lands. 

How  will  it  be  with  the  South  ?  The  Slave 
States  also  wiU  be  left  with  a  noble  empire 
and  an  almost  boundless  field.  What  tney 
will  do  with  their  g^and  opportunities  and 
their  heavy  responsibiKties  we  will  neither 
afiect  to  prophesv  nor  stop  to  conjecture. 
They  may  no  doubt  misuse  them  grievously, 
—or  they  may  profit  by  past  experience  and 
by  newly  acquired  security  and  indepen- 
dence, to  face  their  own  great  domestic  dif- 
ficulty as  wise  and  good  men  should.  We 
are  even  much  inclined  to  hope  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  may  be  mitigated,  and 
that  the  negro  population  may  be  better  off 
than  of  late,  both  as  to  actual  condition  and 
remote  prospects.  Certainly,  the  change  can 
scarcely  be  for  the  worse.  Under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  irritation  from  the  ceaseless  re- 
proaches of  Northern  Abolitionists — as  to 
the  sting  of  which  there  can  be  no  question ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  fear  as  to  uncon- 
stitutional interferences — ^for  which  we  are 
bound  to  say  we  believe  there  was  no  ground, 
— ^the  planters  and  slave-owners  of  the  South 
have  gradually  goaded  themselves  into  a  state 
almost  of  frenzy  on  all  matters  relating  to  THE 
critical  question,  which  has  at  once  perverted 
all  their  natural  good  sense  and  poisoned  all 
their  natural  good  feeling.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  hope  that,  when  once  they  be- 
come a  homogeneous  republic — a  congeries 
of  states  in  all  of  which  slavery  is  a  recog- 
nized and  undisputed  system — controversy 
on  the  subject  may  cease  and  consida-ation 
of  the  subject  may  begin.  When  the  minds 
of  their  more  far-seeing  and  sagacious  states- 
men sure  no  longer  maddened  and  blinded  by 
a  position  of  dailv  self-defence,  they  will 
surely  be  compelled  by  the  undisguised 
greatness  and  peril  of  the  question,  to  turn 
all  their  powers  to  its  study  and  its  solution  ; 
and  the  ingenuity  and  hardihood  which  is 
now  devoted  to  defending  the  indefensible 
and  canonizing  the  atrocious,  may  then  be 
concentrated  on  the  more  reputable  and 
more  profitable  task  of  facing  and  conjuring 
without  delay  a  danger  and  a  puzzle  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  met  and  overcome. 
The  anUitmance  of  the  old  Union  had  done 
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Bofhing  either  for  the  limitatioii  or  the  mit- 
igation of  slavery:  year  by  year,  census 
uter  census,  its  area  extended  and  its  worst 
features  became  exasperated  ;-^the  disrupt 
timi  of  the  Union  can  scarcely  be  so  utterly 
unprofitable.  If  the  menaced  war  either  was 
or  pretended  to  be  a  war  for  the  extinction 
of  slayery,  or  for  the  limitation  of  its  area 
with  a  view  to  its  extinction,  then  it  might 
be  a  righteous  even  if  not  a  hopeful  war  ;— 
not  being  waged  for  such  an  end,  it  is  not  a 
just  one,  and  it  cannot  come  to  good. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  25  May. 
THE  AMERICAN  STRUGGLE. 

American  proclamations  and  despatches, 
like  all  other  state-papers,  express  rather 
the  judgment  which  it  is  desirea  that  others 
should  form  than  the  opinions  of  their  au- 
thors. In  some  cases,  the  statements  and 
arguments  which  they  contain  are  purely 
and  almost  ostensibly  conventionaL  Neither 
governments  nor  insurgents  wish  to  avow 
their  own  initiative  when  they  have  tiiought 
it  for  their  interest  to  commence  a  war. 
Even  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
the  responsibility  of  a  rupture  on  Austria  or 
on  Prussia,  as  soon  as  he  had  massed  his 
troops  and  accumulated  his  stores  at  the 

Joints  most  convenient  for  invasion.    Mr. 
efferson  Davis,  when  he  affects  to  complain 
of  the  hostile  policy  of  the  Government  at 
Washington,  can  scarcely  wish  to  be  liter- 
ally understood  either  by  friends  or  enemies. 
It  IS  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  sketch  a 
form  of  apology  for  Southern  aggression 
which  partisans  may  adopt  and  fill  up  if  the 
quarrel  should  hereafter  collapse  into  a  ver- 
bal controversy.    The  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  assuredly  not  a  aefensive  measure ; 
and,  as  a  military  operation,  it  was  success- 
ful in  the  definite  object  of  forcing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  declare  war.    The  secession  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  Tennessee,  of  Noj^h  Carolina,  and 
of  Arkansas,  was  the  reward  of  judicious 
and  seasonable  daring.    Many  sophiftns  and 
fallacies  may  be  excused  in  a  statesman  who 
knows  his  own  mind,  and  who  is  ready  to 
strike  at  the  proper  moment.    The  Cabinet 
of  the  United  States,  relying,  in  the  absence 
of  a  definite  policy,  on  procrastination  and 
unlimited  concession,  apparently  forgot  that 
the  system  of  peace  at  any  price  oan  only  be 
carried  out  by  the  consent  or  both  disputants. 
Even  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, official  persona  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  confi- 
dence still  persevered  in  the  cant  of  concili- 
ation.   Mr.  Clay  boasted  of  the  prudence  of 
the  President  in  withdrawing  firom  Harper's 
Ferry  to  avoid   bloodshed,  and  only  en- 
treated that  Virginia  would  be  neutal  in 
preference  to  joining  the  leceiaion*    The 


sudden  and  tmexpected  excitement  which 
arose  at  Boston  and  New  Yoi^  seems  at  last 
to  have  frightened  the  authorities  out  of 
their  cowaraiy  inaction.  Mr.  Seward,  whose 
agents  in  Europe  had  not  long  sinoeprom- 
ised  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
now  informs  the  amused  diplonratists  of  the 
Old  World  that  the  Union,  maintained  by 
force,  will  continue  to  be,  as  heretofore, 
« the  object  of  human  affection  and  of  htt« 
man  wonder.''  If  the  North  had  proved  aa 
insensible  as  the  Government  to  the  human 
affection  of  resentment,  Mr.  Jefibrson  Davii 
would  not  have  failed  to  heap  affiront  npoo 
affironl^  until  even  official  patience  was  com-* 
pulsorUy  exhausted.  The  capture  of  Wash- 
ington may  have  been  prevented  almost  as 
much  by  the  declaration  of  war  as  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Northern  militia  to  ite 
defence.  The  great  vigor  and  wisdom  of 
the  Southern  Government  may  perhaps  oon« 
tinue  to  counterbalance  the  vast  superioril^ 
of  the  United  States  in  wealth  and  in  mih- 
tary  resources. 

The  practical  tendency  of  the  American 
mind  displays  itself  in  tlie  general  recogni'* 
tion  of  the  material  considerations  on  wmcb 
the  success  of  the  seeeasiott  will  ultimately 
depend.  Pro-slavery  pampleteers  expatiate 
on  the  enormous  vaiue  of  the  cotton  of  the 
Gulf  States,  and  solace  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  the  monopoly  of  the  raw  material 
involves  the  command  of  the  industiy  and 
commeroe  of  the  Continent.  The  Soutit 
has  long  seen  with  dissatisfaction  that  New 
York  buys  and  sells  the  slave  produce  which 
is  worked  up  into  fabrics  in  Europe  and 
in  New  England.  Even  the  well-founded 
ffrievanee  of  the  Federal  Tariff  has  caused 
less  general  discontent  than  the  inability  of 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans  to  maintain  a 
direct  trade  with  foreign  ports.  If  the  new 
Confederation  establishes  its  independence, 
there  will  probably  be  many  attempts  to 
compete  by  the  aid  of  protective  regulations 
with  the  siull,  the  capital,  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  rival  Republic  The 
writers  of  the  opposite  party  are  equally 
disposed  to  assume  that  the  political  con- 
troversy will  nltimatdv  be  decided  on  com- 
mercial  grounds.  With  sounder  reason, 
and  with  ampler  knowled^  of  economical 
relations,  they  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to 
interfere  with  the  natural  fiow  and  balance 
of  trade.  Innumerable  attempts  to  estab- 
lish mannfaetures  in  the  South  have  fbiled, 
not  from  the  influence  of  the  Government, 
but  because  the  oonditiona  of  capital,  of 
labor,  and  of  outlet  were  nnflKvorable.  Euro- 
pean commeroe  seeks  New  York,  because  the 
North  has  a  comparatively  dense  md  wealtiiy 
Dopnlation  of  ouyers,  and  it  keeps  alocn 
Iran  Chflrieitoii*  beranse  tlie  cargo  of  • 
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•ingle  ship  night  glut  the  markets  of  South 
Carolina  lor  a  year.  The  Cotton  States  im- 
port provisions  from  the  West,  whioh  they 
can  only  pay  for  by  the  bills  which  are  drawn 
Bcainst  their  cotton  at  the  port  of  shipment. 
Not  receivins  their  returns  in  cash,  they 
forget  that  tne  transaetioa  is  substantially 
lucrative,  and  they  vainly  hope  to  be  re- 
lieved bv  a  political  revolution  from  the  un* 
avoidable  incumbrwiee  of  middle-men  and 
agents  at  New  York.  Every  phmter  is  prob- 
ably aware  that  he  gets  the  price  of  his  cot- 
ton crop,  and  yet  the.  community  of  planters 
entertains  a  vague  suspicion  that  the  whole 
district  is  sometimes  defrauded  bt  the  acute 
and  grasping  Yankees.  The  advocates  of 
the  established  system,  like  all  apokwists 
for  natural  results,  have  the  best  of  the 
economical  argument,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  passion  and  prejudice  may 
prevail  over  sound  calculations  of  mutual 
mteresL 

A  clever  writer  against  secessioa  shows 
that  through  the  heart  of  the  Upper  Slave 
States,  a  highland  district,  unfavorable  to 
negro  labor,  and  unsuited  for  the  growth  of 
cotton,  extends  in  a  south-westeriy  direction 
from  Maryland  to  within  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  Commencing  with 
the  Southern  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  the 
temperate  region  includes  the  Western  half 
of  Virginia,  parts  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  a  third  of  KentudiLy,  and  the  East 
of  Tennessee.  The  population  of  a  million 
and  a  half  consists  or  slaves  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  eighth,  and  it  is  forcibly  argued 
that  with  the  separation  of  the  South  firom 
the  NorUi,  the  numbers  of  negroes  on  the 
Border  wUl  tend  to  diminish.  Missouri, 
with  a  small  negro  population,  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  free  districts,  and  even  if  all  the 
Slave  States  join  the  Southern  Confedera- 
tion, the  former  conflict  of  passions  and  in- 
terests will  constantly  tend  to  revive  within 
its  limits.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
of  the  Border  States  may  even  loae  a  portion 
of  their  territory  and  population.  Notwith- 
standing their  nominal  sovereignty,  which 
.  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  acknowl- 
edged and  exaggerated  by  the  Democratic 
party,  the  breaung  up  of  the  Union  will 
produce  so  much  confusion  of  allegiance  as 
to  leave  questions  of  political  connection  to 
the  decision  of  local  feeling  and  of  interest. 
It  is  impossible  for  Englishmen  to  estimate 
the  comparative  force  of  relations  and  mo- 
tives whic^  apparently  baffle  the  ingenuity 
of  the  ablest  American  politieians.  The 
most  instructive  commentaries  on  the  cur- 
vent  revolution  are  certainly  not  those  which 
are  most  positive  and  dogmatic.  It  is  tol- 
erably certain  that  the  secession  will  not  add 
to  the  wealth,  to  the  power,  or  to  the  happi- 
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ness  of  the  South ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
ftil  whether  the  Union  will  suffer  any  mate- 
rial loss  by  the  disruption  which  is  calling 
all  the  Northern  States  to  arms.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  ooxiflict  appears  una- 
voidable and  imminent,  and  thus  &r  the 
Qovernment  of  Montgomery  has  displayed 
a  flfreat  superiority  of  political  aptitude. 

The  North  appears  to  be  wholly  without  a 
leading  statesman,  although  General  Scott 
may  probably  be  capable  of  directing  mili- 
tary movements.  The  Atlantic  States  are 
stiU  proceeding  vigorously  with  their  arma- 
ments and  subscriptions ;  and  in  the  remoter 
regions  of  the  West  the  war  has  perhaps  al- 
ready begun.  It  is  said  that  warlike  stores 
destined  for  the  South  have  been  seized  on 
the  Mississippi ;  a  collision  was  expected  at 
the  important  post  of  Cairo  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  with  the  Great  River ;  and  a 
regiment  of  Missouri  militia  has  surren- 
dered to  the  Federal  forces.  It  seems  to 
have  been  already  discovered  that  volunteer 
regiments  of  shopmen  and  clerks  are  not 
wdl  calculated  for  a  campaign  of  invasion ; 
and,  according  to  late  accounts,  the  Govern* 
ment  proposes  to  raise  a  standing  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  to  serve  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  A  large  num* 
her  of  armed  vessels  has  already  been  de- 
spatched southward  to  form  the  blockade  of 
tne  ponfederated  ports ;  and  bv  land  it  is 
supposed  that  General  Scott  will  occupy  po- 
sitions in  advance  of  the  capital  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Virginia.  Baltimore  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Northern  troops,  and  the  blockade  of 
the  Virginian  waters  is  said  to  be  complete. 
Mr.  Davis,  on  his  side,  issues  letters  of 
marque,  which,  however,  will  soon  be  only 
available  to  vessels  issuing  from  formgn 

Eorts.  He  has  purchased  a  few  ships,  which 
e  proposes  to  arm ;  he  recommends  the 
foundation  of  gun-factories  and  of  arsenals ; 
and  he  also  puts  on  paper  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  In  material  strength, 
the  Southern  Union  is  greatly  overmatched  $ 
but  if  %  campaign  really  commences,  Mr. 
Davis  will  have  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  an  intelligible  cause  and  of  definite  and 
attainable  objects.  Henceforth  he  has  only 
to  repel  an  invading  enemy,  which  he  can 
always  meet  in  equal  force,  or  out-number, 
while  he  is  carrying  on  the  war  at  home. 
The  army -of  the  United  States,  when  it  has 
vindicated  the  outraged  honor  of  its  flag, 
will  only  be  employed  Ibr  purposes  of  eon- 
quest,  which,  long  after  the  secession,  were 
repudiated  by  all  American  statesmen.  On 
the  whole,  war  will  tend  to  consolidate  the 
new  Confederation,  which  might  possibly  fill 
asunder  in  peace  through  the  operation  of 
economical  causes. 


PRATERS  FOR  TBB  COCMTRT. 


PBATEBS  FOB  THE  COUNTBY. 
Iowa. — ^The  bishop  has  issued  the  foUow- 
ing  pastoral  and  prayer  for  use  during  the 
Civil  War :  — 

To  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Iowa  and  Kansas : 
— ^Deab  Brethren, — ^Our  beloved  country 
is  threatened  with  the  dreadful  evils  and 
miseries  of  civil  war.  Sedition,  conspiracy, 
and  rebellion  are  already  in  full  existence  in 
our  midst.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  our  duty  to  betake  ourselves  to  special 
and  earnest  prayer,  and  to  stand  by  the  civil 
authority  in  this  time  of  need  and  danger. 
Without  reference  to  any  past  political  dif- 
ference among  the  people,  and  without  any 
useless  crimination  as  to  the  caused  of  the 
present  disturbances,  it  is  for  us  and  for  all 
our  fellow-citizens  now  to  manifest  true  loy- 
altv  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  retain  and 
transmit  those  rich  civil  and  religious  bless- 
ings with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  fa- 
vored by  benignant  Providence. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
troubles,  the  following  prayer  may  be  used 
in  the  performance  of  Divine  Service ;  unless 
the  one  set  forth  in  the  Prayer-Book  for  a 
"  Time'  of  War  and  Tumults  "  should  be 
deemed  more  suitable;  or  unless  the  one 
set  forth  by  me  in  December  last  should  be 
continued  in  use  at  your  own  discretion. 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  bishop. 

Henby  W.  Lee. 

Daoenportt  April  25,  1861. 

Pray£B.-*0  Almighty  Ood,  the  Supreme 
Oovemor  of  all  things,  whose  power  no 
creature  is  able  to  resist,  to  whom  it  be- 
longeth  justly  to  punish  sinners,  and  to  be 
merciful  to  those  who  truly  repent;  save 
and  deliver  us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee, 
from  the  perils,  calamities,  and  miseries  of 
discord,  sedition,  and  civil  war;  appease 
the  tumults  that  have  risen  up  amongst  us  ; 
prosper  every  effort  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  laws,  ana  may  the  vupreme  authority  be 
so  established  by  thy  blessing,  that  peace 
and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion 
and  piety  may  be  continued  among  us  for  all 
generations.  May  the  rulers  and  people  of 
these  United  States  be  under  thy  special 
oare  and  protection.  May  they  dib  armed 
with  thy  defence,  and  dwell  securely  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  O  Lord,  in  the 
midst  of  judgment,  remember  mercy.  Spare 
t!.y  people,  good  Lord,  spare  them,  and  let 
not  thine  heritage  be  brought  to  confusion. 
Hear  us,  we  beseech  thee,  for  thy  mercy  is 
grvat ;  and  after  the  multitude  of  thy  mer- 
(»ea  look  upon  us  and  upon  our  eoantry 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  thy 
blessed  Son  Jetua  Christ  our  Lord.    Jmm. 
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Ohio.— The  bishop  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing pastoral  and  prayer,  touching  the  Civil 
War:—  .    . 

T6  the  CdrgyamdLaiiyofihe  JDioeese  of 
Ohio :— Dear  Brethben  : — ^In  the  present 
time  of  most  sad  and  painful  conflict,  to 
whom  should  we  go  first,  and  always  but  to 
the  Lord  ?  Thither  let  us  go  every  day,  in 
private  and  family  prayer,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions of  public  worsmp  confessing  our  sins, 
seekinjg^  blessfaigs  on  our  country,  strength 
and  wisdom  to  those  who  counsel  and  strive 
in  its  behalf,  that  an  honorable  peace  may 
soon  be  granted  to  all  parts  and  sections^of 
our  divine  land. 

The  following  prayer  is  hereby  appointed 
to  be  used  in  this  diocese  on  all  occasions 
of  public  worship,  immediately  before  the 
General  Thanksgiving,  while  the  present 
state  of  war  shall  last. 

Chas.  p.  McIlvaike. 

Cincinnati,  April  23,  1861. 

PBAYEB.-»Almighty  Ood  in  whom  is  all 
our  refuge  and  strength,  we  beseech  thee  to 
look  with  favor  and  luessing  upon  our  coun- 
try, on  which  have  come  tne  previous  ca- 
lamities of  war.  In  th^  cause  of  rightful  or- 
der and  authority,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  just  and  equal  laws,  do  we  stand  before 
thee,  desiring  not  to  trust  in  our  own  wis- 
dom or  strength,  but  to  be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  &e  power  of  his  might.  In  the 
name  of  our  Ood  do  we  set  up  our  banners. 
The  Lord  hear  us  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
The  name  of  the  Ood  of  Jacob  defend  us. 
In  all  our  ways,  may  we  humbly  and  obedi- 
ently acknowledge  thee:  and  do.  thou,  O 
Lord,  direct  our  ways.  Make  us  courageous 
in  doing,  and  patient  in  suffering,  whatever 
may  be  required  of  us.  Strengthen  the  union 
of  the  people  in  loving  devotion  to  their 
country  and  its  government,  and  in  all  broth- 
erly kindness  one  toward  another.  Bute 
thou  in  the  councils  and  wills  of  those  to 
whom,  under  thee,  the  safety  of  the  land  is 
committed.  Restrain  all  evd  passion  among 
the  people.  Bring  to  naught  all  evil  design s. 
Make  all  thin^  work  together  for  our  good. 
While  we  shrink  not  from  the  painful  duty 
before  us,  make  us  earnest  for  such  peace  as 
will  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law,  the  se- 
curities of  riffhteous  liberty,  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  nation.  (x>mfort  and  save 
with  an  everlasting  salvation  all  those  who 
shall  suffer,  and  those  who  shall  die  in  this 
strife,  and  at  last  unite  us  together  in  the 
blessedness  of  the  kin^om  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whose  merits  alone  we  pray,  and 
to  whom,  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Ohost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  world  with- 
oat  end. 
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Maktland.— lVay«r /or  the  President  of 
the  U.  8. — ^Bishop  Wnittingham,  hearing 
that  in  one  or  two  instances  prayer  for  the 
President  had  been  omitted  by  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  addressed  a  circular  to  each  cler- 
gyman enjoining  the  use  of  the  church  prayer 
without  omission.   In  the  circular  he  says :— * 

**  Such  omission  in  every  case  makes  the 
clergyman  liable  to  presentment  for  wilful 
violation  of  his  ordination  tow,  by  mutila- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  church;  and  I 
shall  hold  myself  bound  to  act  on  any  evi- 
dence of  such  offence  laid  before  me  after  the 
issue  of  this  circular."  They  are  clearly  en- 
joined,  he  says,  "by  the  word  of  Ood,  to 
make  supplication  and  prayer  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union,  and  for  all  that  are 
in  authority." 


LETTER   FROM   BISHOP   POTTER   OP   PENNSYLVANIA, 

the  whole  story.  Your  theory  not  only  dis- 
regards your  own  obligations  under  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  leaves  to  us  no  government, 
except  in  name — opening  the  door  for  per* 
petual  discord,  and  for  secession  without 
end. 

« I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  North  one 
man  in  fifty  desires  an  invasion  of  your  soil  or 
the  destruction  of  your  social  system.  They 
simply  desire  that  you  should  not  break  up 
the  Union  by  your  method  of  leaving  it,  but 
refer  all  subjects  of  complaint  to  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  states,  which  will  be  compe- 
tent either  to  redress  all  grievances,  or  to 
provide  a  way  in  which  you  can  retire  from 
the  Union  without  dissolving  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  our  general  government. 

"  Under  the  present  exasperated  state  of 
the  sections  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
length  this  conflict  may  go.  But  I  assure 
you  that  in  the  few  lines  above  you  have  the 
whole  animuB  of  the  loyal  states  and  of  the 
Union  men  everywhere.  Only  the  smallest 
number  of  fanatics  think  or  talk  of  slavery. 
The  whole  question  is  one  of  self-defence, 
and  of  government  or  no  government. 
"  Yours,  sincerely, 

"  Alonzo  Pottee." 


LETTER  FROM  BISHOP  POTTER  OF 
PKNNSVLVANIA. 

Bishop  Potter  of  Pennsylvania,  has  writ- 
ten the  following  patriotic  letter  in  reply  to 
a  correspondent  in  Alabama  :•— 

Philadelphia,  May  13,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — You  *  beg  me  to  explain 
how  it  is  possible  that  I  could,  under  the 
circumstances,  give  %o  much  sanction  and 
encouragement  to  those  engaged  in  this  un- 
holy, unprovoked,  wanton  attempt  to  destroy 
us,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us.' 

**  Your  misconception  is  so  radical  that  I 
almost  despair  of  correcting  it.  What  you 
regard  as  an '  attempt  to  destroy  you  and 
all  that  is  dear  to  you,'  is  considered  by  us 
as  simply  an  attempt  to  defend  ourselves 
and  the  capital  of  our  country  from  threat- 
ened invasion,  our  constitution  from  destruc- 
tion, and  even  our  Southern  brethren  from 
^at  which  is  the  surest  protection  of  them- 
selves and  their  peculiar  institutions.  Prom 
the  secession  of  South  Carolina  to  the  storm- 
ing of  Fort  Sumter  the  general  Government 
remained  all  but  passive.  It  then  became 
indispensable  that  we  should  know  whether 
it  was  a  government,  whether  it  could  retain 
its  hold  of  Washington,  and  whether  the 
whole  system  that  Washington  and  his  com- 
peers inaugurated  in  1789  was  not  a  delu- 
sion and  imposture.    This,  my  dear  sir,  is 


THE  IRISH  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE  WAR 
A  LETTER  FROM  ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES. 

The  Dublin  IVeeman  publishes  a  letter 
from  New  York,  in  which  Archbishop 
Hughes  indicates  the  policy  which  the 
American  Irish  will  pursue  in  the  present 
crisis.  It  is,  he  says,  fifty  years  since  be 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American 
constitution,  and  no  change  has  since  come 
over  his  mind  as  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
The  government  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
symbolized  by  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes/' 
which  has  been  his  flag,  and  shall  be  to  the 
end.  Although  expressed  in  roundabout 
phraseology,  Archbishop  Hughes'  words 
imply  sympathy  with  the  North,  an  adoption 
of  its  quarrel,  and  a  belief  that  the  Irish  in 
America  hold  the  same  views  as  himself. 
The  **  Stars  and  Stripes,"  at  the  request  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  have  been  suspended 
from  the  Koman  Catholic  cathedral  at  New 
York. 


A  TALL  spar,  a  whole  tree  in  fact,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nino  feet  in  height,  has  been  erected  in 
Kew  Gardens  as  a  flagstaff.  It  is  made  of  the 
Douglas  pine  imported  from  Vancouver's  Island, 


and  presented  to  the  Gardens  by  Mr.  Stamp, 
timber  merchant.    It  has  been  rigged  and 
up  by  sailors  and  riggers  from  Woolwich. 


lane's  modern  EGYPTIANS. 


From  The  Kxaminer. 

An  Account  of  the  M<mner9  atid  Ctistoms  of 
the  Modern  Egyptixms^  written  in  Egypt 
during  the  Years  1833,  '34,  and'  35,  partly 
from  Notes  made  during  a  former  visit  to 
that  Country  in  the  years  1825,  '26,  '27, 
and  '28.  By  Edward  William  Lane,  Hon. 
M.RS.L.,  etc.,  Translator  of  "  The  Thou- 
Band  and  One  Nights."  Fifth  Edition, 
with  numerous  Additions  and  Improve- 
ments, from  a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Au- 
thor. Edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Foole,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.    Murray. 

A  FIFTH  edition  of  a  book  which  has  al- 
ready taken  place  in  the  standard  literature 
of  the  country  hardly  requires  commenda- 
tion. Yet  there  are  some  considerations 
suggested  by  this  new  issue  of  the  Modem 
Egyptians  for  which  we  must  find  room. 
It  is  the  most  successful  work  of  its  kind,  of 
which  we  know,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
its  success  arises  altogether  from  legitimate 
causes.  All  its  merits  are  real  and  solid, 
and  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  its  class, 
whether  we  regard  its  style  or  its  matter. 

The  greatest  merit  of  the  book  is  its  com- 
pleteness. In  evidence  of  this  we  may  quote 
a  playful  remark  made  by  Canon  Stanley,  a 
critic  whose  praise  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  Eastern  life  must  have  great 
weight  ''  The  Modem  Egyptians"  he  says, 
**  is  the  most  provoking  book  I  ever  read ; 
whenever  I  thought  I  had  discovered  in  Cairo 
something  which  must  surely  have  been  omit- 
ted, I  invariably  found  my  newJacts  already 
recorded."  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped 
Mr.  Lane's  observations,  or  to  have  been  for- 
gotten in  his  description.  If  he  is  speaking 
of  the  Religious  ablutions  of  the  Moslems,  he 
explains  how  they  are  performed  in  some 
mosques  by  help  of  a  tank,  in  others  with 
aid  of  a  reservoir  having  spouts,  and  each 
article  with  its  appurtenances  is  carefully 
sketched.  He  cannot  praise  the  beautiful 
eye  of  the  Egyptian  lady  without  giving  a 
complete  account  of  the  black  pigment  ap- 
plied to  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  telling  of 
the  various  materials  used  for  it,  and  of  the 
■everal  modes  of  preparing  it.  These  are 
illustrations  taken  from  pages  opened  at 
random.  Almost  every  other  page  is  as 
precise  in  its  mention  of  the  particular  cus- 
tom under  description ;  and  the  whole  pre- 
sents a  very  living  picture  of  Egyptian  life, 
thoroagUy  amusing  to  the   casual  reader, 
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and  as  complete  as  the  most  careful  student 
can  desire. 

No  one,  however,  can  charge  Mr.  Lane's 
volume  with  containing  a  wearisome  re- 
hearsal of  dry  facts.  He  has  a  happy  art  of 
teaching  without  seeming  to  be  a  teccher. 
Often  his  most  important  information  is 
worked  into  an  anecdote  which  thoroughly 
amuses  us,  and  we  hardly  know,  unless  we 
stop  to  think  of  it,  that  we  are  being  in- 
structed as  well  as  amused.  Then  again  the 
anecdotes  themselves  are  well  chosen  and 
well  told,  neither  exaggerated  nor  diluted 
with  waste  words.  * 

There  is  humor,  too,  in  I/Lt,  Lane's  writ- 
ing. Carefully  avoiding  all  the  artificicd 
ways  by  which  it  is  often  sought  to  make 
travellers'  books  amusing,  he  always  writes 
with  dignity ;  yet  we  can  never  forget  that 
we  are  in  company  with  a  thoroughly  genial 
man.  All  the  strange  parts  of  Eastern  life 
are  heartily  appreciated,  and  the  comic  side 
of  an  incident  or  opinion  is  not  lost  sight  of. 
But  Mr.  Lane  only  laughs  where  he  should. 
He  laughs  at  the  standard  of  propriety  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  more  necessary  for  a 
lady  to  hide  the  back  of  her  head  than  her 
face,  and  a  greater  offence  to  expose  the 
face  than  almost  any  lower  part  of  the  per- 
son ;  but  he  never  speaks  harshly  of  real, 
even  though  they  may  be  mistaken,  notions 
of  duty.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Moslem  theology  and  ritual. 
No  one  need  be  told  of  the  errors  of  the  for- 
mer or  of  the  follies  of  the  latter,  nor  can 
any  good  result  from  throwing  ridicule  upon 
them.  They  claim  respect  because  of  the 
honesty  with  which  they  are  held  and  ob- 
served by  worshippers  to  whom  they  ore  sa- 
cred. For  his  kindly  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  good  and  true  in  Egyptian  thought  and 
character,  no  less  than  for  his  quiet  satire 
of  all  that  lies  fairly  open  to  the  satirist,  we 
like  Mr.  Lane's  book. 

The  accidents  of  modem  commerce  join 
to  make  it  still  more  valuable.  During  the 
twenty-five  years  or  so  which  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  written,  a  far  greater  change  has 
passed  over  Egyptian  manners  than  had  oc- 
curred in  many  previous  centuries.  Before 
long,  Europeans  journeying  by  the  overland 
route  to  India  or  China  will  have  rubbed 
down  some  angles  of  the  native  character 
that  now  resist  their  influence.    Mr.  Lane 
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studied  the  country  before  change  was  at  all 
marked,  and  thus  his  tale  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  even  now  describes  institutions  old 
as  Isaiah  and  Herodotus,  that  are  now  in 
their  decay. 

Many  readers  will  remember  the  book  as 
it  first  came  out  in  the  tiny  paper-bound 


volumes  through  which  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  imparted 
sound  information  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  They  will  rightly  value  it  as'  it  now 
appears,  newly  and  ably  edited,  a  gem  of 
good  printing,  and  a  descriptive  work  en- 
riched with  every  illustration  that  could  add 
distinctness  to  the  text. 


Letters  from  abroad  speak  of  the  subtle  and 
incessant  labors  of  the  secessionists  in  Europe 
to  procure  the  coantenanco  of  England  and 
Prance  during  the  time  when  our  go?emmcnt, 
at  the  close  of  the' late  administration,  was  tend- 
ing swiftly  towards  anarchy,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  administration,  where  it  was 
silently  recovering  itself  and  gathering  its  ener- 
gies for  that  grand  and  irresistible  descent  upon 
tne  enemy  which  is  now  in  progress.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  dark  period  that  the  plotters  against  our 
liberties  were  most  busy  in  England  and  France, 
getting  the  ear  of  leading  officials,  and  seeking 
to  procure  the  committal  of  these  nations  to  their 
base  cause  before  the  true  representatives  of  the 
government  to  foreign  powers  should  take  their 
place.  It  was  a  great  privilege  which  then  fell 
to  the  lot  of  such  loyal  Americana  as  chanced 
to  be  in  Europe,  to  stand  up  for  the  honor  of 
the  country,  and  withstand  these  treasonable 
schemes.  And  no  man  can  tell  how  much  the 
timely  utterance  of  a  patriotic  soul  in  England 
or  France  may  have  done  to  serve  the  national 

cause. 

Mr.  Motley's  letter,  which  is  presented  in  an 
abstract  elsewhere  in  our  columns,  is  a  noble 
vindication  of  the  government.  He  has  worthily 
improved  a  great  opportunity  for  setting  us  right 
before  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Nowhere  has  Mr. 
Motley  been  more  highly  appreciated  than  in 
England.  His  fame  as  an  historian,  learned,  ve- 
racious, and  full  of  the  "  authentic  fire  "  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  high  honors  which  the  English 
themselves  have  conferred  upon  him,  will  lend 
to  his  eloquent  statements  such  weight  and  se- 
cure for  them  so  ready  a  hearing  that  not  all  the 
suggestions  of  the  advoi-sary,  as  we  may  reason- 
ably hope,  can  by  any  means  countervail  them. 
Well  has  Mr.  Motley  used  the  chance  to  serve 
his  country.  Such  influence  and  so  worthy  a 
field  for  Its  exercise  are  the  fitting  and  much- 
coveted  rewards  of  the  labors  of  the  scholar. 
Heartily  do  wo  congratulate  Mr.  Motley  upon 
this  worthy  vindication  of  the  government,  and 
most  heartily  do  we  congratulate  ourselves  thot 
we  had  in  England  a  scholar  so  coinpetent  and 
60  patriotic  as  he,  to  uphold  the  national  honor 
and  good  name.— J^ify  Advertiser^  8  June, 


CoUieries  and  CoUtere :  a  Handbook  of  the  Law 
and  leading  Cases  relating  thereto.  By  John 
Coke  Fowler,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  etc 
Longman  and  Co. 

This  work  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  guid- 
ance of  non  professional  persons  in  the  many 
important  transactions  connected  with  collieries, 
which  are  effected  without  professional  aid.  The 
author's  experience  as  stipendiary  magistrate 
for  the  district  of  Merthyr  Tydfll  and  Aberdare 
must  have  enabled  him  to  form  a  tolerably  ex- 
act conception  of  the  kind  of  legal  information 
most  neeoed  by  those  for  whom  he  has  written ; 
and  besides  this,  he  has  taken  the  precaution  to 
submit  certain  parts  of  his  work,  which  deal 
with  peculiarly  ticklish  questions,  to  gentlemen 
distinjfuished  for  their  great  practical  knowledge 
of  colliery  operations,  whose  suggestions  he  has 
carefully  considered.— /S/Tedolor. 


Native  Oxide  of  Antimony  in  Borneo. 
— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  M. 
Flourens  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fhipson  on  a  na- 
tive oxide  of  antimony  from  Borneo.  This  sab- 
stance  constitutes  an  important  ore  of  antimony, 
capable  of  yielding  far  more  metal  than  the  or- 
dinary sulphuret  generally  used,  and  at  mnch 
less  expense.  This  native  oxide  is  as  yet  little 
known  ;  from  the  analyses  of  Dr.  Fhipson  it  is 
evidently  antimonious  acid,  or  stibiconise.  It 
is  found  to  accompany  the  sulphuret  in  lanre 
quantities,  and  is  often  seen  In  beautiful  pris- 
matic crystals  nearly  an  inch  long.  The  aothor 
shows  that  this  native  oxide  of  antimony  has 
been  formed  in  nature  at  the  expense  of  the 
sulphuret  or  stibine ;  its  comparative  rarity  in 
Europe  explains  the  slight  notice  that  has  liiih- 
erto  been  bestowed  upon  this  important  mineral. 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
students  of  Fans  foi^  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
banquet,  at  the  Hotel  dn  Louvre,  to  MM.  Jules 
Favre,  Ficard,  and  the  other' members  of  the 
democratic  opposition.  The  authorisation  of 
the  government  has  been  obtained,  and  six  haa- 
dred  subscribers  have  given  in  their  names. 
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"A  woMAii  or  WIT  — A  WOMAN  01*  iiXRK.^^  —  LondoH  AthetuBum. 

AUTOBIOGRAFHY,  LETTERS,  AND   I.ITEHARY  B  £MAINS 

m:rs.  piozzi  (th[ra.iLiE). 

Kdited  with  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Account  of  her  Life  and  Writings.    BY   A.  HAY  WARD,  Esq. 

1  volume,  l2mo,  with  portrait.    Trice  $1  GO. 

This  charminji:  volume,  recently  publi.xhed  in  London,  and  now  first  offered  to  the  reading  public  of  America, 
will  be  eagerly  received  by  tlie  countless  readers  of  BoswelPs  Lile  of  Johnson.  It  is  rich  in  new  anecdotes 
and  remini'^cenceii  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  circle  of  whicii  h*  was  the  centre.  The  Lonf/on  Review  says  of  the 
book  :  *■'  It  is  full  of  materials  and  ftill  of  varied  interest.  Tho  materials  arc  of  the  ri^^ht  sort  to  entertain  and 
instruct  the  reading  public;  and  we  may  safely  predict  that  it  Avill  be  one  of  tlic  most  popular  works  for  the 
season,  1861." 

{)Cr  SantposipaiJ  on  receipt  of  price. 

JUST    PUBLISHED    BY 

TIOKNOR    &    FIELDS,    Boston. 


Preparing  for  Publication  at  the  office  of  tlie  L.iving^  Aget 

AN  ONLY  SON.     By  the  Author  of  "  Artist  and  Craftsman." 

HORACK  SALTOUN. 

GRANVILLE  I)E  VIGNE:  A  Tale  of  the  Day. 

LORN   LORIOT. 

The  following  Stories  Reprinted  from  the  Living  Age  : 

Will  be  sent,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  the  price  : 

THE  EXPERIENCES   OP  RICHARD  TAYLOR.    25  cents. 
STORY  OF   A  FAMILY.     25  cents. 
FARDOROUGHA  THE  MISER.     25  cents. 
THE  MODERN  VASSAL.     25  ce^ts. 
MARSTEN  OF  DUNORAN.     25  cents. 
FEATS   OF  THE  FIORD.     25  cents. 
MARY  POWELL.     13  cents. 
DEBORAH'S  DIARY.     13  cents. 
Ako,        NOTES  OF  A  NATURALIST.     50  cents. 


In  one  elegant  volume,  12mo,  with  bevelled  boards,  425  pp.    Price  81.25. 

THE  BECREATIONS   OP  A   COUNTRY   PARSON.  - 

BY  A.  K.  U.  B.,  Of  Fraser. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  books  whioh  are  no  sooner  read  than  they  are  placed  among  the  choicest  treasares 
of  the  household,  to  be  taken  down  from  the  shelf  for  frequent  commaning,  to  delight  one's  self  and  friends. 
The  subjects  of  the  essays  are:  "The  Country  Parson's  Life;  "  "The  Art  of  Putting  Things;"  *' Work  and 
Play;"  "Country  Houses: "  "Tidiness; "  »'The  Railway  Train:"  "Moral  Influences  of  the  dwelling;" 
"  Hurry  and  Leisure;  "  "  Ihe  Worries  of  Life;  "  "Giving  up  and  Coming  Down;  "  "The  Dignity  of  Dull- 
ness," and  "Growing  Old." 

By  universal  consent  these  essays  have  been  assigned  a  place  in  literature  beside  the  writings  of  Goldsmith 
and  Charles  Lamb. 

IC7*  Sent,  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price. 

Ilf   PRBSS,  AKii    NBARI^Y   READY  t 

RECREATIONS    OP   A    COUNTRY    PARSON. 

Sbcono  Series.    Uniform  with  first. 

TIOKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


BNC  AU  STIC  TUdSB,  for  Floors  of  Chnrohfli  and 
Pablio  Bandings,  and  for  YsstibuleB,  Halls,  Conserra- 
toriM,  Dining-Rooms,  and  Hearths  In  Dwellings. 
These  Hies  are  of  an  almost  infinite  yariety  of  patterns, 
and  Tery  hard  and  strong,  and  are  In  ose  in  the  best 
houses  In  all  pans  of  the  ooontry.  * 


ALSO,    OARNKIRK     CHimnBT-TOPS. 

suited  to  erery  style  of  arohiteotnte,  and  reoommended 
In  Downlng's  work  on  oonntiy  houses  and  by  arohlteets 
generally.  For  sale  by  miiLmt  ft  COAXES, 

Ne.  979  PMr<  i5»r««l,  JViw  Tor*. 


BOUND  COPIES 

Of  the  Elcventli  Volume  of  tho 
Third  Series  arc  now  ready,  for  sale, 
or  in  ezchaDge  for  the  nnmoers  of 
subscribers. 
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